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TH£  general  approbation  which  the  public  have  for  fo  long  a  period 
(heva  to  Guthrik's  Gkograpiiical  Grammar,  faperfeded  the 
■cccffity  of  expatiating  apon  its  excellence  and  utility.  It  will  only  be 
Dcccflary  to  give  feme  account  of  the  additiona  and  improTements  which 
this  edition  has  received. 

No  pains  have  been  fpared  to  render  the  Geographical  part, both  axnufing 
and  isftmding,  to  give  a  lively  delineation  of  the  maoners  of  diftant  ua* 
tionsy  and  to  exhft>it  thofe  variations  which  different  climates,  different  edu* 
catioo,  and  different  purfuits  muft  ftamp  Upon  the  human  mind;  in  exe- 
cuting this  difficult  taflcy  we  have  confulted  the  accounts  of  the  lateft  tra« 
vellera  firom  whom  either  ufeful  or  entertaining  information  could  be  drawn. 
The  many  valuable  publications  which  have  been  given  to  the  world  re- 
lative to  India  have  been  carefully  inveftigated,  and  every  thing  either  ufe- 
ful or  amuilog  has   been  extra^ed.     The   Geography  of  that   excenfive 
country  baa  been  much  improved  by  Major  Rennel,  of  whofe  labours  we 
have  not  failed  to  profit ;  Major  Dirom's  narrative  of  the  campaign  in  iuc 
Peninfala  which  tenninated  the  war  with  Tijppoo  Sultan  in  1 792  ;  Mau- 
rice's   fndcaii   Antiquities,  thd  produAion  of^an  enlarged  and    cultivated 
mind,  has   ftimifhed  us  with   vkluable  ioformaiion,   befides    other  books 
which   have    been  occafionally   confulted  in  the  geographical  ^  account   of 
Aiia.     In    addition  to  thcfe  work's,  which  were  confulted  in  the  former 
edition  of  this  work,  fcveral  interefting  fads  have  been  extradled  from  a 
Journey  to  Thibet,  and  from  an    Embaify  to  Ava,    written  by   Michael 
Symes,  which  contain  many  particulars  rdative  to  the  |hiftory  and   man- 
ners of  nations  hitherto  very  little  known  to  Europeans.     Very  confider- 
able  improvements  and  additions  have  been  made  in  the  hiftory  of  the  iflands 
which  lie  £ca..v.  M  in    the   Indian  Ocean;    which-had  hitherto  remained 
cither  totally  line    jlored,   or  very  little  known ;   partly  defended  by  the 
tcmpeftuoas  ocean  which  furrounded  them,  and  partly  by  the  inhofpitable 
and  ferocious  manners  of  the  natives*     Concerning  thefe  we  have  been  able 
to  colle£i  much  valuable  information,  relative  to  their  produdtions,  to  the 
wonderful  phenomena  which  nature  has  diTplayed  in  thefe  foUtary  recefTee, 
and  to  the  manners  of  their  favage  inhabitants.     For  moil  of  thefe  particulars 
wc  are  indebted  to  the  Afiatic  re^arches.     What  little  information  could  be 
collc^ed  concerning'  Africa  has  been  carefully  attended  to.     The  travels  of 
the  cnterprifing  Vaillant  and  the  journey  of  Col.  Paterfon,  have  been  exa- 
mined with  attention,  and  many  particulars  have  been  extraded,  which  tend 
to  exhibit  a  true  portrait  of  the  manners  of  its  inhdbitants.     In  our  jour- 
ney  through  the  barren  deferts  of  Arabia  we.  have  been  much  affilkd  by 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Bruce,  /rom  whofe  valuable  work  we  have  extracted  many 
particulars  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  edition.     Our  account  of  Egypt  is 
xcuch  improved,  and  a  more  enlarged  account  is  given  of  the  magnificent 
niioa  of  the  tcmpleS|  domes^  and  triumphal  pillars,  which  renaind  the  claiHc 

traveller 
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traveU^  of  the  grandeur  of  this  once  renowned  country.  In  the  geograpti!'* 
cal  account  of  America^  we  haV^  followed  Mr.  Morfcy  who  vifited  the  fe- 
deral States  in  the  Union,  and  has  greatly  improved  the  geography  of  that 
country.  j 

The  mod  aftoniihing  and  awful  events,  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
world  for  fome  years  pail,  have  rendered:  it  abfolutely  nec^IFary  to  make 
very  great  additions  to  the  hiflorical .  part  of  this  edition*  The  difficulty 
of  this  tafk  has  been  moreover  greatly  increafed  by  the  diverfity  of  opi- 
nions to  which  thefe  events  have  given  rife,  and  the  violence  and  animofity 
with  which  each  party  have  defimded  the  caufe  they  have  efpoufed.  Though 
the  fury  bf  that  flame  which  the  French  Revolution  has  excited  may  per- 
haps have  fomewhat  abated,  yet  V^e  are  fenfible  we  tread  upon  dangerous 
ground ;  ignet fappofitos  cineri  dolqfo,  But^  however  much  we  may  wifli  fo  be 
unbiased  by  factious  views,  we  cannot  imitate  the  example  of  tbofe,  who, 
afTuming  an  appearance  of  candour,  pretend,  that  they  are  of  no 
party,  and  view  the  ftruggles  of  both,  with  frigid  indifference*  The  hiftory 
of  the  period  we  allude  to  has  excifed  in  our  bread  a  more  lively  intereii, 
and  we  chearfully  avow  that  we  have  vrarmly  efpoufed  the  fentiments  of 
the  illuilrious  author  of  Refle8ioni  on  the' French  Revolution^  around  whofie 
grave  honours  will  continue  to.  thicken,  and  laurels  to  bloom,  wiu'k  genius, 
wiiiiom,  erudition,  and  integrity,  command  the  admiratfon  of  mankind  % 
whofe  name  will  be  infcribed  in  the  lading  roll  of  immortalityy  while  his 
feeble  opponents  will  be  at  red  in  the  **  family  vault  of  all  the  Capulets.'* 

It  has  been  our  particular  dudy  to  give  fuch  a  comprehenfive  hidory  of 
that  period,  as  our  narrow  limits  j/vould  petmit ;  and  it  is  hoped,  that  fuch 
as  have  neither  leifure  nor  opportunity  to  read  the  more  miaute  hidoriea 
of  thefe  tranfad^ions,  will  here  be  enaMed  to  obtain  fuch  a  fatisfadlory  vici;^ 
of  a  very  calamitous  portion  of  the  iiidory  of  their  own  times,  as  will 
prevent  them  from  being  the  dupes  of  artful  falfchood  or  infidioys  mifrepre- 
fentation.  • 

4  When  we  concluded  the  lad  edition  of  this  work,  the  political  date  of  Eu- 
rope was  fo  uncertain,  and  fo  marked  with  viciflitude,  that  it  was  almod  a 
tsfelefs  tafk  to  defcribe  the  nature  of  any  particular  government,  or  to  define 
the  territorial  limits  of  any  particular  power,  which,  before  we  had  finidi^d 
the  relation,  might  have  yanifhed  for  ever  like  a  fleeting  viflon,  crudied  amid 
the  wreck  of  difmembered  provinces^  and  didraflcd  empires.  The  late 
Peace  which  has  been  concluded  b^Ween  France  and  Great  Britain,  as  it 
forms  a  new  sera  in  the  hidory  of  the  World,  has  enabled  the  publifliers  of 
this  edition  to  bring  the  hidorical  narration  of  their  work  toa  more  fatisfa^^o- 
ly  conclufion.  However  we  may  differ  in  our  opinions  concerning  the  terms 
upon  which  peace  has  been  concluded,  we  earnedly  hope  that  it  may  be  per- 
manent, dnd  may  long  continue  to  diffufe  its  bltflings  over  the  world  fo  long 
efflidted  with  a  mod  bloody  and  dedrudive  war,  and  that  it  may  eminently 
tend  to  the  cultivation  of  thofe  arts  and  improvements  which  adorn  civilized 
life,  and  which  are  the  true  fourcc  of  national  happinefs  and  glory. 

To  conclude,  the  publifhcrs  flatter  themfclvcs  that  this  new  edition  of 
Guthrie's  Geographical  Grammar  confideraljly  enlarged  bejond  any 
former  one,  will  be  found  to  be  the  bed  hitherto  publidicd* 
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Of  the  Planets,  the  Comets,  the  Fixed-  Stars,  W^  the  different  SVS* 

TEMS  of  the  UNIV£flLS£«  :V 


THE  fcicnce  of  Geography  cannot  be  completely,  undcrftood  with* 
out  confideriTig  the  earth  as  a  planet)  or  as  a  body  moving  round 
another  at  a  conCderable  diftance  from  it.  But,  the  fcicnce  which  treats 
of  the  planet9,  and  other  hcVcnly  bodies,  is  called  Astiuonomy.  Hence 
theneceHity  6f  beginning  this  work,  with  an  account  of  the  heavenly  bo« 
dies.  Of  thefe  the  mod  <;onfpic\ious  is  that  glorious  luminary  the  SuUy 
the  fountain  ,of  light  and  heat  to  the  feveral  planets  which  move  round 
ft  {  and  which,  together  with  the  fun,  compofe  what  aftronomera  have 
balled  the  Sokr  SyJtetn.  The  way,  or  path,  in  which  the.  planets  move 
round  the  fun,  is  called  their  Orbit  ;  and  it  is  now  fully  proved  byaflro- 
nomers,  that  there  are  feven  planets  which  move  round  the  fun,  each  in 
Its  own  orbit.  The  names  ot  thefe,  according  to  their  neamefs  to  the 
centre,  or  middle  point  of  the  fan,  are  Mercury,'  Venu3«>the  Earth,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  Georgium  Sidus.  The  two  £r(l,  becaufe  they 
move  within  the  orbit  of  the  earth  (being  nearer  the  fun)  are  (railed  i^- 
rtor  planets,  or,  perhaps  more  properly,  interior  or  inatr  planets  ;  the  four 
laft,  moving  without  the  orbit'of  the  earth,  are  calledy^^^r/or,  or,  perhaps 
tnore  propt:rly,  exterior  or  ottUr  planets*  If  we  can  form  a  notion  of  the 
manner  in  which  any  one  of  thefe  planets,  fuppofe  our  earth,  moves  round 
the  fun,  we  can  eaGIy  conceive  the  manner  in  which  all  the  reft  do  it.  We 
ihall  only  therefore  partioularly  confider  the  motion  of  the  earth,  or  planet 
on  which  we  live,  leavings  that  of  the .  others  to  be  coUcded  from  a  table, 
which  we  (hall  fet  down  with  fuch  explications  as  may  render  it  intelligible 
to  the  meaneft  capacity.  * 

The  earth  Ajpon. which  we  live  was  long  confidered  as  one  large  extcnfivc 
plane,  of  no  remarkable  thicknefs  ;  and  the  regions  below  it  were  £uppof« 
ed  to  be  the  habitations  of  fpifits.  The  heavens,  In  which  the  fun,,  moon, 
an^  ftars  apj)earcd  to  move  daily  from  eift  to  weft,  were  conceived  to  be 
at  ho  great  diftance  from  it,  a«d  to  be  only  defigncd  for  the  uCe  or  orna^ 
ment  of  ^our  earth  j  feveral  reafons,  however,  jQCCurr<;d,  which  renfi«Jrcd 
his  opinion  improbable  :.  it  is  ncedlcfs/to  mention  thcxn,.  becaufe  we  havp 

w  a  ftifficient  proof  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  from  the  voyages  of  many 
navigators,  who  hanj  adnally  fafled  round  it  :  as  from  that  of  MageUan's 
i^ipi  which  was  the  firll  that  furroundcd  the  globe,  fallirtg  eaft  from  a  port 
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in  Europe  lit  151 99  and  returning  to  the  fame  after  a  voyage  of  i  i;i4.dayfy 
wicboul  a^pparendy  altering  bis  dire£iiony  any  more  than  a  fly  would  ap- 
pear to  do  in  moving  roudid  a  ball  of  wax. 

The  roundnefs  of  the  earth  being  thoroughly  .eftabliihed,  a  way  wat 
thereby  .naturally  opened  for  the  dilcovcry  of  its  motion.  For  while  it 
was  contidered  as  a  plane,  mankind  had  an  obfcure  notion « of  its  being 
fupportedy  like  a  fcaSblding,  cm  pilfatrs,  though  they  could  not  tell  what 
fupported  thefe.  But  the  figure  of  a  globe  is  much  better  adapted  to  mo** 
tioD.  This  is  con6rmcd  by  copiideringy  that,  if  the  earth  did  not  move 
round  the  fun,  not  only  the  fun,  but  all  the  ftars  and  planets,  mull:  move 
round  the  earth.  Now^  as  philofophers,  by  reckonings  founded  on  the 
fureft  obfervs^ions,  have  been  able  to  guefs  pretty  nearly  at  the  diibinces 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  from  the  earth,  and  from  each  other,  juftas  every 
body  that  knows  the  firft  elements  of  mathematics  can  mcafure  the  height 
of  a  fteeplc,  or  any  obje^  placed  on  it  ;  it  appeared  that,  if  we  concewed 
ti^e  heavenly  bodies  fo  move  round  the  earth,  we  mud  fuppofe  them  en- 
dowed with  a  motion  or  velocity  fo  immenfe  as  to  exceed  all  conception  ; 
whereas  all  the  appearances  in  nature  may  be  as  well  explained  by  imagin- 
ing^ th^  earth  to  move  round  the  fun  in  the  fpace  of  a  yeari  and  to  turn  oa 
it»  own  axis  once  in.  24  hours. 

To  foriii  a  conception  of  thefe  two  motions  of  the  earth,  we  may  imn- 
^ine  a  ball  moving  on  a  billiard- table  or  bowling-green  :  the  ball  pro- 
ceeds forWards  upon  the  green  or  table,  not  by  Hiding  along  like  a  plane 
lipon  wood,  or  a  (Tate  upon  ice,  but  by  turning  round  its  own  axis» 
which  is  an  imaginary  line  drawn  through  the  centre  or  middle  of  the 
ball,  and  ending  on  its  furfacein  two  points  called*  its.  poles.  Conceiving 
the  matter  then  in  this  way,  and  that  the  earth  in  the  fpace  of  24  hours, 
ihoves  from  well  to  eaft,  the  inhabitants  on  the  furface  of  it,  like  men 
<ori  the  deck  of  a  (hip,  who  are  mfenfible  of  their  own  niotion,  and 
think  that  the  banks  move  from  them  in  a  contrary  diredion^  will  con- 
ceive that  the  fun  and  ilars  move  from  eaft  to  well  in  the  fame  time  of  24 
hours,  in  which  they,  along  with  the  earth,  move  from  wefl.  to  eaft.  Thia 
daily  or  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  being  once  clearly  conceived,  will 
enable  us  eafily  to  form  a  ncMon  of  its  annual  or  yearly  motion  round  the 
fun.  For  as  that  luminary  feems  to  have  a  daily  motion  round  our  earth » 
ivhich  is  really  occaiioned  by  the  daily  motion  of  the  earth  round  its  axis, 
fo^'  in  the  courfe  of  a  year,  be  feems  to  have  an  annual  motion  in  the  hea- 
vens, and  to  rife  and  fet  in  different  points  of  them,  which  is  really  occa- 
iioned by  the  daily  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  or^  path  round  the 
fun,  which  it  completes  in  the  time  of  a  y^ai^.  Now  as  to  the  firft  of  thefe 
motions  we  owe  the  difference  of  day  and  night,  fo  to  the  fecond  we  are 
indebted  for  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights,  and  in  the 
fieafons  of  the  year. 

The  Planets.]  Thus  much  being  faid  with  fegard  to  the  motion  of 
the  earth,  which  the  fmalleft  refiedVion  may  lead  us  to  apply  to  the  other 
planets,  we  mufl  obferve,  before  exhibiting  our  table,  that,  befides  the 
feven  planets  already  mentioned^  which  move  round  the  fun,  there  are 
fourteen  other  bodies  which  move  round  four  of  thefe,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  they  do  round  the  fun  ;  and  of  thefe  our  earth  has  one,  called  the 
moon  ;  Jupiter  has  four,  Saturn  has  feven  (two  *  q£-  thefe  being  latel^ 
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ATcovcredby  \he  celebrated  Dr.Herfchell)  ;  and  the  Georglum  Sida«lia« 
two,  arbas  been  proved  by  tbat  excellent  allronomer.  Tbefe  are  attcdled 
moons,  from  their  agreeing  with  our  moon,  which  was  firft  attended  to  i 
and  fometimes  they  are  called  fecondary  planets,  becauie  they  fccm  to  be 
attendants  of  the  Earth,  Jupiter,  Satam,  and  the  Georgium  Sklusy  about 
which  they  move,  and  which  are  called  primary. 

There  arc  but  two  obfervations  more  ncccffaty  for  underftanding  the 
following  table.  They  are  thcfe  :  we  have  already  faid  that  the  annual 
motion  of  the  earth  occationed  the  diverflty  of  feafons.  But  this  would 
not  happen,  were  the  axis  of  the  earth  exadly  parallel,  or  in  a  lind 
with  tbe  axis  of  its  orbit ;  becaufe  then  the  fame  part*  of  the  earth  would 
be  turned  towards  the  fun  in  every  diurnal  revolution  ;  which  would  de* 
prlve  mankind  of  the  grateful  viciffitudcs  of  the  feafons,  arifing  from  the 
difference  in  length  of  the  days  and  nights.'  This  therefore  is  not  the 
cafe  the  axis  of  the  earth  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
which  we  m?y  conceive  by  fuppofrag  a  fpimdlc  put  through  a  ball,  with 
one  end  of  it  touching  the  ground  ;  if  we  move  the  ball  dircflly  forwards^ 
whUe  one  end  of  the  fpindle  continues  to  touch  the  ground,  tmd  the 
other  points  towards  fome  quarter  of  the*  heavens,  wc  may  form  a  notion 
of  the  inclination  of  the  earth's '  &xTs  to  its  orbit,  from  the  inclinatio(i  of 
the  fpindle  to  the  ground.  The  fanie  obfcrvation  applies  to  fome  of 
the  other  planets,  as  may  be  feen  from  the  table.  The  only  thing  that 
now  remains,  is  to  confidet  what  is  meant  by  the  mtan  dtfiances  of  the 
planets  from  the  fun.  In  order  to  underiland  which,  we  mud  learn 
that  the  orbit,  or  path  which  a  planet  defcribes,  were  it  to  be  marked 
out,  would  not  be  quite  round  or  circular,  but  in  the  fliapi  of  a  figare  call- 
ed an^ellfpfis,  which,  though  refembUng  ;i  circle,  is.longer  than  broad* 
Hence  the  fame  planet  is  not  always  at  tfhe  fame  diftance  from  the  fun, 
and  the  mean  diflanceof  it  is,  thtt  which  is  exadly  betwixt  its  greatcft,  and 
leaft  dtftance.     Here  follows  the  table. 

A  TABLE  of  the  DiAMtrsRs,  Periods,  &c.  of  the  feveral  Planets 

in  the  Solar  System. 
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•  As  tH«  Georgian  pJamet  (or  Georglunr  Sidus)  has  conildcwbly  attraflrd 
thq'aUcDtioD  of  aftronomcrsa  it  will  be  neceffary  in  a  work  6£  thi^-Qatiire^ 
to  gire  the  reader  a  brief  accouAt  of  it..  It  was  difcovcrcd  by  Dr.  Her- 
fchell?  with  his  telefcope  of  great  fizc  and  power,  in  the  year  178 1.  For 
this  difcovery  he  obtained  from  the  Royal  Society  the  honorary  recon»penfe 
of  Sir  Godfrey  Copley's  medaL  In  fo  recent  a  difcovery  of  a  plfinet  fo^ 
diftant,  many  panricuhrs  eatfnot  be  expelled.  We  have  introduced  fome 
account  of  it  into  tl^e  above  table  from  the  firft  authority. 
*  Though,  the  Georgium  Sidus  was  not  known  as  a  planet  till  the  time 
of  Dr.  HerfcheH,  yet  there  are  many  wafons  to  fuppo£e  it  had  been  foca 
before,  but  had  then  been  •conHdered  as  a  fixed  ilar ;  but,  from  the  (ieadi« 
nefs  of  its  light,  from  its  diameter  being  iocreafed  kf  high,  magnifying 
powers  ;  from  the  change  which  he  had  obferved  in  its  ikuation,  he  con« 
eluded  that  it  was  a  comet ;  but  in  a  little  time  he,  with  otliers,  determined 
that  it  was  a  planet,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  ecliptic,  the  direAion  of  ita 
motion  b(i<>g  ilationary  in  the  tiipe,  and  in  fuch  circumftances  as  corro* 
fpond  with  fimilar  appearances  in  other  planets.-'^When  the>  moon  is  ab^ 
fei>t  it  may  be  feen  by  the  naked  eye  ;  and  the  difcovery  of  two  fatelliteii 
attending  it,  feemsto  confer  upon  it  a  dignity,  and  to  raife  it  into  a  more 
confpicuons  fituation  among  the.  gijeat  bodies  of  our  folar  fyilem.— *  As  the 
difiances  of  the  planets,  when  marked  ia  miles,  are  a  burden  to  the  me- 
mory, aftronomers  often  exprefs  their  mean  diftancea  in  a  flwrter  way, 
by  fuppbfing  the  didance  from  the  earth  to  the  fon  to  be  divided  into  tei^ 
parts.  Mercury  may  then  be  eilimated  at  £»ur  of  fuch  parts  from  thq 
fun;.  Venus  at  feven,  the  Earth  at  ten.  Mars  at  fif^en,  Jupiter  at  fifty-t wo 
fuoh  parts,  Saturn  at  nioety-fivc,  and  the  Georgium  Sidus  one  hundred  and 
ninety  parts.  . '  '   '  •  -  « 

CoM£Ts«]]  The  reader  having  obtained  an  idea  of  the  planets  from  the 
t^ble,  and  the  previ9^$  obfervations  neoeifary  for  un^jerftanding  it,  mufi 
next  turn  his  refie£tion  to  the  cotnets,  which,  as  they  revolve  round  our 
fun,  are  a  part  of  the  folar  fyftem.  Thefe  defccnding  from  the  far  diftarit 
parts  of  thb  fyftem  with  great  raptdity,  furprife  us  with  their  lingular  ap- 
pearance of  a  train  or  tail,  which  accompanies  them  ;  become  vifible  to  us 
in  the  lower  parts  of  their  orbits,  and,  after  a  ihort  itay,  go  off  again  to  vad 
diftances,  and  difappear.  Though  fome  of  the  andents  had  more  juft 
notions  of  them,  yet  the  opinion  having  prevailed,  that  they  were  only 
meteors  generated  in  the  air,  like  tothoie  we  fee  in  it  every  night  j|  and  in  a 
few  moments  vani{hing,  no  care  was  taken  to  obferve  or  record  ..their 
phansomena  accurately,  till  of  late.  Hence  this  pa(t  of  aftronomy  is  very 
impcrfcft.  The  general  doArine  is  that  they  are  ifolid,  ^ompa^  bodies, 
like  other  placets,  and  r^cgulated  by  the  fame  laws  of  gravity,  fa  as  ta 
defcribe  equal  areas  in.  proportional  times  by  radii  drawn  to  the  common 
centre.  They  irove  about  the  fun  in  very  eccentric  ellSpfes,  and  arc  ^f 
niuch  greater  <^enfity  than  the  earth  ;  for  fome  of  them  are  heated  in  every 
period  to  fuch  a  degree  as  would  vitrify  or  diflipate  any  fubftaoce  known 
to  us.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  computed  the  heat  of  the  comet  that  appeared 
•in  the  year  1680,  when  neareft  the  fiHi,  to  be  2000  times  hotter  thaa  red- 
hot  iron,  and  that,  being  thus  headed,  it  muft  retain  its  heat  till  it  comes 
rmmd  again,  although  its  period  fhould  be  more  than  20,000  years  ;  and 
it  is  computed  to  be  only  575.  Jt  is  believed  that  there  are  at  leaft  21 
cometa.  belonging  to  our  fyltem,  moving  in  all  manner  of  diredUons  ;  and 

all  thofc  which   have  been  obfcrved  have  moved  through  the  cthenal 

region^ 
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Tt^ri^inssTnldse  orfeits  of  the  planets,  without  fuffering.  the  lead  fftjfibk  re* 

fu\a«ceM  tbtir  motions.,  whigh  fufficieoily  proves  that  the  plaucta  do  no^ 

\iu>vc  la  ibid  orb^-     Of  all  the  cpmets,  the  periods  of  thre^  only  ^rc  koowi^ 

mh  2D)  dcgTtc  of  ccTUinty,  being  found  to  return  9t  int€i?vah  pf  75>  *  29> 

isd  J-)  years  ;  and  of  thefe,  that  whi?h  appeared  in  i-6^o  ia  the  motlj 

xjmkdbk.     Thifr  comet>  ^t  its  gre^tcft  diftauce,  ia  about  X  i  thoufand, 

2CO  ffiiUions  of  miles  from  the  Cun»  while  its  leaft  did^ce  from  the  centre; 

of  (Ke  iua  is  about  4^0  thoufand  miWs  ;  within  lefs  than  one  third  part; 

gi'  the  fun'a  teoaidia meter  from   his  f^rface*      In   that  part  of  its  orbit 

wuidi  is  Bcarell  the  fun,  it  flies  witl^  %h^  amazing  velocity  of  880,000  mile* 

k  an  hour  ;  ^nd  tlie  fuo,  as  feenfrom  it,  appears  100  degrees  in  breadth^ 

^)nlequendy  40,000  times  a&  large  as  he  appears  to  us.     The  *ftonift)ing 

(iiiance  that  this  comet  runs  out  i^to  empty  fpace,  naturally  fuggcfts  t^ 

ojT  imaginatioD,  the  vail  diftance  between  onr  fun  and  the  neareli  of  th^ 

^sed  liars,  pf  wbofe  attraction  all  the  comets-  muft  keep  cIc^Ti  to  retura 

jKnodicalJy,  and  go  round  the  fun,     Vu  Halky,  to  whom  every  part  of 

altronomy,  but  this  in  a  particular  manner,  is  highly  indebted,  has  joined 

bJa  labours  to  thofc  of  the  great  Sir  lfaa<;  Newton  on  this  fubjed.     Our 

urth  was  out  of  the  way  when  this  comet  lad  palled  near  her  orbit  ;  but 

k  require*  a  more  perfeA  knowledge  of  the  motion  of  the  coroet,  to  bf 

able  lt>  judge  if  it  will  always  pafs  by  ua  with  fo  little  eficft  ;  for  it  may 

be  here  obfervcd  that  the  CQmetj  in  one  part  of  its  orbit,  approacl\es  very 

near  to  the  orbit  of  the  earth  :  fo  that  in  fome  revoUuIoas,  it  may  apr 

proach  dc&t  enough  to  have  very  confiderable  if  not  fat,^!  cff<;£l8  upon  it, 

6ec  Newton,  Hsdiey,  Gregory,  Keill,  Mac  L?.urin,  Derham,  Fergufon, 

aiid  Whi^oft. 

Thb  FijED  STAts^'}  Having  thus  briefly  furveycd  the  fola,r  fyflem, 
which,  though  great  io  itfelf,  is  fm^ll  in  corop*rifon  of  the  iroroenllty  of 
the  univerfc,  we  next  proceed  to  the  contemplation  of  thofe  other  vaft 
bodies  called  the  Jixed^ari  :  which  being  of  inlinite  ufe  in  the  pradlice 
of  geography,  cUi/u  3  particular  notice  in  thid  work.  Thefc  fixed  ftarf 
are  difixDguiflied  by  the  naked  eye  from  the  planets,  by  being  Icfs  bright 
and  luminous,  and  by  continually  ex.hibiting  that  appearawce  which  w^ 
coll  the  twinkling  of  the  ftars.  Tlus  anTes  from  their  being  fo  extremely 
(mail,  that  the  interpofition  of  the  leatt  body,  of  which  thcie  are  many 
coniiantly  floating  in  the  air,  deprives  us  of  the  fight  of  them  ;  when  th^ 
i:iterpofcd  body  changes  its  place,  we  again  fee  tlie  liar,  and  this  fuc» 
c^iHoa  being  perpetual,  occafions  the  twinkling.  But  a  more  remark.^ 
3blc  property  of  the  fixed  ftars,  and  that  from  which  they  have  obtained 
their  aame,  is  their  never  changing  their  /ituation?  W»th  regard  to  each 
other  {  as  the  planets,  from  what  we  have  already  faid,  mull  evidently  be 
always  changing  theirs.  The  fiars  which  are  nearcft  to  us  feem  largeft, 
and  arc  therefore  called  of  the  firft  magnitude.  Thofe  of  the  fccond 
iTi3giiitude  appear  lefs,  being  at  »  greater  dillance  ;  and  fo  proceeding  on 
to  the  fixth  magnitude,  which  includes  all  the  fixed  liars  that  are  vifiblc 
without  a  tclefcopc.  As  to  their  number,  though  in  a  clear  vvintcr'g 
ni'rht,  without  moonfhine,  they  feem  to  be  innumerable,  which  is  owin^ 
to  their  ilrong  fparkling,  and  our  looking  at  them  in  a  confufed  manner  ; 
yet  when  the  whole  firmament  is  divided  as  it  has  been  done  by  the  an- 
<:ieots,  into  figas  and  conliellations,  the  number  tliat  can  be  feen  at  a 
ame,  by  the  bare  eycy  is^not  above  a  thoufand.  Since  the  introdudtiou 
•t  tclcfcopes,  iodeedj  the  nujcob^r  Qf  (he  lUed  liars  has  been  jullly  con- 
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fidered  is  immenfe  ;  becaufe  the  greater  perfe6Uon  wc  arrivt  at  in  our 
glaffes,  the  more  ftars  alnrays  appear  to  ud.  Mr.  Flamfteady  late  royal 
aftronomcr  at  Greenwich,  has  given  us  «  catalogue  of  about  3000  ftars. 
Thcfe  are  called  telefcopic  ftars,  from  their  being  invifible  without,  the  af- 
rfiftance  of  that  inftrumcnt.  Dr.  Herfchell,  to  whofe  ingenuity  and  af- 
iiduity  the  aftronomlcal  world  is  fo  much  indebted,  has  evinced  what  great 
difcoverics  maybe  made  by  improvements  in  the  inftruments  of  oblerva« 
tion.  In  fpeaking  here  of  his  difcoveries,  I  fhall  ufc  the  words  of  M.  dc  la 
Lande.  "  In  paffin^  rapidly  over  the  heavens  with  his  new  telefcope^ 
•<  the  univerfc  iocreaied  under  his  eye ;  44,000  ftars,  feen  in  the  fpace  of 
*<  a  fctv  degrees,  fecmed  to  indicate  that  there  were  feventy-five  millions 
**  in  the  heavens."  But  what  are  all  thefe  when  compared  to  thofe  that 
fin  the  whole  expanfe,  the  boundlcfs  fields  of  iEthcr  ?  Indeed  the  im- 
fnenfity  of  the  univerfe  muft  contain  fuch  numbers,  as  would  exceed  the 
utmoft  ftretch  of  the  human  imagination  ;  for  who  can  fay  how  fiar  the 
uniterle  extends,  or  point  out  thofe  limits,  where  the  Creator  **  ftayed 
his  rapid  wheels**  or  where  he  *•  fijjed  the  golden  compalFes." 

The  immenfe  diftance  of  the  fixed  ftars  from  our  earth,  and  one  another^ 
is  of  all  confiderations  themoft  proper  for  raifing  our  ideas  of  the  works  of 
God.  For  notwithftanding  the  great  extent  of  the  earth's  orbit  or  path 
(which  is  at  leaft  190  millions  of  miles  in  diameter)  round  the  fun,  the 
diftance  of  a  fixed  ftar  is  not  feniibly  aftedied  by  it  ;  fo  that  the  ftar  doev 
not  appear  to  be  any  nearer  us  when  the  dsirth  is  in  that  part  of  its  orbit 
neareft  the  ftar,  than  it  feemed  to  be  when  <he  earth  was  at  the  moft  dif- 
tant  part  of  its  orbit,  or  100  millions  of  toiles  farther  removed  from  the 
fame  ftar.  The  ftar  neareft  us,  and  confequently  the'  largoft  in  appear- 
ance, is  the  dog- ftar,  or  Sirius.  Modern  difcoven'es  make  it  probable 
that  each  of  thefe  fixed  ftars  is  a  fun,  having  planets  and  comets  revolving' 
round  it,  as  our  fun  has  the  earth  and  other  planets  revolving  round  him. 
Now  the  dog-ftar  appears  37,000  times  lefs  than  the  fun  ;  and,  as  the  dif- 
tance'of  the  ftars  nmift  be  greater  in  proportion  as  they  feem  lefs,  mathe* 
naticlans  have  computed  the  diftance  of  Sirius  from  us  to  be  two 
billions  and  two  hundred  thoufand  millions  of  miles.^  The  motion  of 
light,  therefore,  which,  though  fo  quick  as  to  be  commonly  thought 
inftantaneous,  takes  up  more  time  in  travelling  from  the  ftars;  to  us  than 
we  do  in  making  a  Weft  India  voyage.  A  found  would  not  arrive  to  us 
from  thence  in  50,000  years  ;  which,  next  to  light,  is  confidered  as  thi^ 
quickeft  body  we  are  acquainted  with.  And  a  cannon  ball  flying  at  the 
rate  of  480  miles  an  hour,  would  not  reach  us  in  700y000  years. 

The  ftars  being  at  fuch  immenfe  diftances  from  the  fun,  cannot  pof« 
iibly  receive  from  him  fo  ftrong  a  light  as  they  feem  to  have  ;  nor  any 
brighinefs  fufficient  to  make  them  viGble  to  us.  -  For  the  fun's  rays  muft 
be  fo  fcattered  aud  dilFipated  before  they  reach  fuch  remote  objtd.s.  that 
they  can  never  be  tranfmitted  back  to  our  eyesi  (b  as  to  render  thefe  ob- 
jedls  vifible  by  reflc<^ion.  The  ftars  therefore  fhine  with  their  own  na- 
tive and  unborrowed  luftre,  as  the  fun  does  ;  and  Gnce  each  particular 
ftar  as  well  as  the  fun,  is  confined  to  a  particular  portion  of  fpace,  it  is 
plain  that  the  ftars  are  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  fun. 

It  is  no  way  probable  that  the  Almighty,  who  always  adis  with  infinite 
wifdom,  and  does  nothing  in  vain,  fhould  create  fo  many  glorious  funs, 
lit  for  fo  many  important  purpdfes,  and  place  them  at  fuch  diftances  from 
one  another,  without  proper  objeAs  near  enough  to  be  ))e&e&ted  by  their 
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influences*  •  Whoever  imagioes  that  they  were^created  only  to  give  a  faint 
glimmcruig  Ught  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe,  muil  have  a  very  fuper* 
ficial  knowledge  of  ailronomy  *,  a  mean  opinion  of  the  Divine  ^  ifdom  ; 
fince,  by  an  infinitely  lefs  exertion  of  creating  power,  the  Deity  could  have 
given  our  earth  much  more  light  by  one  iingle  additional  moon. 

In  dead  then  of  one  fun  and  one  world  only^  in  the  univerfe,  as  the  un- 
ikilful  in  aftrononay  imagine,  that  fcience  difcovers  to  us  fucb  an  incon* 
ceivable  number  of  funs,  fyilems,  and  worlds,  difperfed  through  bound- 
lefs  fpace,  th^t  if  our  (tin,  with  all  the  planets,  moons,  and  comets  be* 
longing  to '  it,  were  annihilated,  they  would  |)e  no  more  miifed  by  an  eye 
that  could  take  in  the  whole  creation,  than  a  grain  of  fand  from  the  fea« 
fhore  ;  the  fpace  they  poflcfs,  being  comparatively  fo  fmall,  that  it  would^ 
fcarcely  be  a  feniible  blank  in  the  uiliverfe,  although  the  Georgium  Sidua 
the  outermoft  of  our  planets,  revolves  about  the  fun  in  an  orbit  of  10,830 
millions  of  miles  in  circumference,,  and  fom^  of  our  comets  make  ex- 
cuHions  upwards' of  ten  thoufand  millions  of  miles  beyond  the  orbit, of  the 
Georgium  Sidus  ;  and  yet  at  that  amazing  diflance,  they  are  incomparabl]f 
nearer  to  the  fun  than  to  any  of  the  ftars  ;  as  is  evident  from  their  keeping 
dear'of  the  attra£iiDg  power  of  all  the  flars,  and  returning  periodically  bj 
Tirtne  of  the  fun's  attraftion. 

From  what  we  know  of  our  own  fyflem,  it  may  be  reafonaUy  conr 
eluded^  that  all  the  reft  are  with  equal  vtifdom  contrived,  fituated,  and 
provided  with  accommodations  for  rational  inhabitants.  For  although 
there  is  almoft  an  infinite  ^variety  in  the  parts  of  the  cj'eation  vhich  we 
have  opportunities  of  examining,  yet  there  is  a  general  analogy  running 
through  and  conneding  all  the  parts  into  one  fcheme,  one  dcfign,  one 
whole ! 

Since  the  fixed  flars  are  prodigious  ipberes  of  fire,  like  our  fun,  and  at 
inconceivable  difUinces  frdm  one  .another^  as  well  as  froip  us,  it  is  rcaibnable 
to  conclude  they  are  made  fbr  the  fame  purpofes  that  the  fun  is :  each  to 
befiow  h'ght,  heat  and  vegetation,  on  a  certain  number  of  inhabited  planetSf 
kept  by  gravitation  within  the  fphere  of  its  a^ivity. 

What  an  augud  I  what  an  amazing  conception,  if  hutqan  imagiqatioa 
can  conceive  it,  does  this  give  of  the  works  of  the  Creator  !  Thoufands 
and  Thoufands  of  funs,  multiplied  without  end,  and  ranged  all  around  us, 
at  immenfe  diilances  from  each  other,  attended  by  ten  thoufand  times  tea 
thoufand  worlds,  all  in  rapid  motion,  yet  calm,  regular  and  harmonious, 
invariably  keeping  the  paths  prefcribed  them ;  and  thefe  worlds  peopled 
with  myriads  of  intelligent  beings  formed  for  endlefs  progrcflion  in  pcr£eo* 
tion  and  felicity. 

If  fo  much  power,  wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  magnificence  is  difplayed  ia 
the  material  creation,  which  is  the  leail  confiderable  part  of  the  univerfe, 
how  great,  how  wife,  how  good  muH  HE  be,  who  made  and  governs  the 
whole ! 

» 

Thb  constellations.]  .  The^r)^/^Ar  who  payed  much  attention  tft 
the  fixed  liars,  were  lYkcJb^f  herds  in  the  beautiful  plains  of  Egypt  and  Baby* 

*  Efpechlly  fince  there  are  maay  fiars  which  are  not  vlfible  without  the  aOiftance 
•f  a  gottd  telefcope ;  and  therefore,  ioile^  of  giving  light  10  this  T'oxld,  thry  can  only 
be  feen  by  a  few  aftronomcr«, 


loti  ;  Wfct)  p«rdy  from  fttttrtifcment,  Sfnfl  partly -with  k  viettr  to*  dlrtft  thirit 
1<i  tWivtlKhg  -dufing  tht  night,  bbf«iYed  the  fitaaftiOin  of  thcfe  celeRial 
bodies.  EttdoWed  vfrith  a  lively  fkficy  thfty  divided  the  ftirs  into  different 
trtmtpani^ff  or  confteflation^,  each  of  which  they  foppofed  to  itprefertt  the 
image  of  fome  triiimal,  or  other-tetteftnal  objeft.  The  ptafants  In  our  own 
iioUTlti^  -do  the  fatne  thing  ;  folr^lhery  diftinguilh  that  gfeat  northern  con- 
ftelhtioYi,-  i^ich  jWlofophtn  call  thfe  Urii  Major,  by  the  n^me  of  the 
jplongh,  the  figure  of  ^ieh  it  eertaihly  may  reprefent  vith  a  very  little  help 
from  the  fency.  Btft  the  conftell^ion^  in  general  have  pfeferved  the  names 
ti^liiih  were  giviinthem  by  the  artcient«  j  and  they  are  reekbned  i  i  Mrihem, 
?md  tz/oufhtm  ;  but  the  taodcVna  hive  incremated  the  namber  of  the  tiorth- 
i*«i  to  36,  add  of  thfe  foothtsfn  to  3^.  Befidefe  thefe,  there  afe  the  i^Jr^nr 
in  conftdlatfons  in  the  Zodiac,  as  it  is  called  from  a  Greek  word,  fignifying 
)in  aminal,  becaufceath  of  thefe  12  reptefents  fome  animal.  This  h  a  great 
circle  which  divifles  the  heavetis  Into  two  equal  parts,  of  Which  we  fhall 
fyeak  bercaftcr.  In  the  mean  time  we  ftiall  conclude  tb'is  feftion  with  aa 
iccotmt  of  the  rife,  pfogfefs,  and  revolutiods  in  aftronomy. 

Dirt^RE>4T  SYSTEMS  OF  YHE  u>«iV'Eit^^.]  Mankind  muft  have  macJe  a 
^ery  confidetaMc  improvemeitt  -in  Obferviog  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  before  they  could  fo  far  difengage  thtmfelves  frOto  the  prejudices 
Df  fenfe  and  ptrpufer  Opinion,  as  to  believe  that  tbe  earth,  upon  which  we 
live,  vas  not  fixed  and  immoveable.  We  find  accordingly,  that  Thalcs, 
the  Mildiah,  who,  about  jSo  yeats  befbre  Chrifl,  firft  taught  Sftronomy  in 
Europe,  liad  gone  fo  far  in  this  fuSjedl  as  to  calculate  ecHpfes,  or  interpofi- 
tiotts  of  the  moon  between  the  earth  and  thc'fiin,  or  of  the  earth  between 
the  fan  and  the  moon  (the  natare  of  which  may  be  eafily  underftood  from 
what  we  have  already  obferved. )  Pythagoras,  a  Greek  philofopher,  flou- 
riihed  about  50  years  after  Thales,  and  was,  noxloubt  equally  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  motion  of  the  heavien^y  bodieft.  This  led  Pythagoras  to  con- 
fceive  an  idea,  whifch  there  is  no  reafon  to  believe  had  ever  been  thought 
of  before,  natnely,  thiit  the  earth  Itfclf  Was  in  motion,  and  that  the  fun  was 
at  reft.  He  found  that  it  waS  impoffibie,  in  any  other  way  to  give 
^  confiftent  acc(/«nt  of  ttoe  heavenly  motions.  The  fyftem,  however, 
Was  fo  extremely  oppofirc  to  all  the  pYejudices  of  fenfe  anfl  opinion,  that 
it  never  madfe' great  ptogttfs,  nor  was  ever  widely  diffufed  in  the  ancient 
ivorld.  The  phflofopherft  of  antiquity,  dcfpairing  of  being  able  to  over- 
come ignorance  by  reaton,  fet  thetofelves  to  adapt  the  one  to  the  other, 
and  to  form  a  reconciliation  between  them.  This  was  the  cafe  wlih 
Ptolemy,  an  Egyptn'an  philofophfcr,  who  flourifhed  138  years  before 
Chrift.  He .  fuppofed  with  the  vulgar,  who  meafure  every  thing  by 
themfelves,  that  the  earth  was  fixed  immoveably  iti  the  centre  of  tlic 
onhrerfe,  and  that  thefe  ven  planets,  COnfidering  the  moon  as  one  of  the 
prfmatits,  wete* placed  ttear^to  it  ;  above  them  was  the  'firmament  of  fix- 
ed (lars,  then  the  cr^ftallihe  orbs,  then  the  primum  mobile,  and,  lalt 
'of  ally  the  cOilam  empyreum,  or  heaven  of  heavens.  All  thefe  vaft  orbs 
he  fuppofed  to  move  round  the  earth  once  in  24  hours  ;  andbefides  that, 
in  certain  ftated  and  periodical  times.  To  account  for  thefe  motions,  he 
Wa'f  obliged  to  conceive  a  number  of  circles  called  eccentrics  and  epkycks, 
<;rofling  and  interfering  with  one  another.  The  fyftcm  was  uoiverfaliy 
maiqtamed  by  the  peripatetic  phiiofophers,  who  were  the  motl  confiderable 
ic&.  in  Europe  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy  to  the  revival  of  learning  in  the 
fi&teenth  century. 

At 
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'  At  lexigtby  Copernicus,,  a  nfitive  of  Poland,  a  bold  and  priginsd  genias, 
adopted  the  Pythagorean  or 'true  fyftem  of  the  univerfe  ;  and  pnbliihed  it 
to  the  world  in  the  year  1530.  This  dodrine  had  been  fo  long  in  obfcori- 
ty,  ths^  the  reftorer  ot  it  was  cphfidered  sis  the  inventor ;  and  the  fyftem 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Copernican  philofophy,  though  only  revlTed.by  that  ^ 
great  man. 

Enrope  however  was  ftill  icbmerfed  in  ignorance  ;  and  the  general  Ideas  of 
the  world  were  not  able  td  keep  pace  With  thofe  of  arefinM  phllofophy. 

This  occafioncd  Copernicus  to  have  few  abettors,  but  ihany  oppofaents. 
Tycho  Brahe,  in  particular,  a  lioble  !Dane,  fenfible  of  the  defers  of  thd 
t'tole'maic  fy^m,  but  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  motion  of  the  earth, 
endeavoured,  about  1586,  tp  cftablith  a  new  fyftem  of  his  bwn,  which  wa^ 
ftill  more  perplexed  and  embarrdlTed  than  that  of  Ptolemy.  It  alloWA  i 
monthly  motion  to  the  moon  foiind  the  earlh,  as  the*dentre  of  its  drbit ;  and 
It  mdkcs  the  fun  to  be  the  centra  of  the  orbits  of  Merturjt,  V^nuS,  Mifs, 
Jupiter,  arid  Saturii.  The  fun,  however,  with  all  the  pbuiets,  fS  fuppbfea 
to  be  whirled  round  the  cirth  in  a  year,  and  even  once  In  the  twentj^.four  hoiirf. 
iThis  fyfteni,  notwithftanding  its'abfurdity,  met  with  its  adtocateft.  Longo^ 
montanus,  and  others,  fo  far  refined  upon  it,  as  to  admit  the  diunid  inotioii 
of  the  earth,  thobgh  they  ialifted  that  it  had  no  annual  motion. 

Abdul  this  time,  Sifter  a  darkhefs  of  a  great  many  a^es,  t&e  'fifft  dawn  of 
learning  and  tafte  began  to  appear  in  Europe.  Learned  men  in  different 
countries  began  to  cultivate  ailronomy.  GalileOf^  a  tlorenitne,  abotid  the 
year  1610,  introduced  the  ufe  of  telefcopes,  which  dlfcovered  dew  ^rgu- 
cnenta  in  fupport  of  the  motiort  of  thci  «arth,  and  confirmed  the  pid  ones. 
The  fury  agd  bigotry,  of  the  clergy  indeed,  had  alofoft  checked  this  flourilh- 
sog  bud  i  Calileo  was  obliged  to  renounce  the  Copemican  fjrftein  as  a  darn^ 
naole  herefy.  The  h^ppy  reformation  iii  religion,  however,  placed  the  one 
balf  of  Europe  beyond  the  reach  <of  the  papal  thunder.  It  taught  mankind 
that  the  feriptures  were  not  given  for  explaining  fyftems  of  neural  phiTofo- 
phy*  but  for  a  m'ucb  nobler  purpofc,  to  make  us  jiif!,  virtuous  ^nd  humane  ; 
that)  inftead  of  oppbfing  the  word  of  God,  whioh  in  fpeakihg  of  natural 
things  fuits  itfeif  ^o  the  prejudices  of  weak  mortals,  wexmployed  diir  facul- 
tieein  a  manner  highly  agreeable  to  God  hifnfelf,  in  tracing  the  nature  of  his 
worktf,  which,  the  more  they  are  confidered,  afford  lis  the' greater  reafon  to 
admire  his  glorious  attributes  of  power,  wifdom^  aiid  gooidnefs.  iP'rom  this 
time  therefore,  noble  dUcoveries  were  made  in  all  the  branches  of  aflronomy* 
The  mbtiobs  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  nbt  only  clearly  erplalhed,  but  the 
general  law  oi  nature,  according  to  which  they  moved,  Was  difcdvered  and 
illuibated  by  ttie  immortal  Newton. .  This  law  is  called  Gravity  or  Attrac- 
tion^  and  is  the  fame  by  which  any  body  falls  to  the  grohnd,  when  dlfebgaged 
ficom  what  fupported  it.  It  has  been  demonftrated,  tiiatthis  fame  law -which 
keeps  tbe  fea  in  its  channels  aad  the  various  bodies  which  c&ver  the  furface 
ot  tnis  earth  from  flying  oft  into  th€  air,  operates  throughout  the  iiriiverfc, 
keeps  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  and  prefer vcs  the  whole  fabric  pf  nature  from 
^^cpsfufion  and  diforder.  /  .  _  ^w 
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,     S  E  C  T.    II. 
Of  the  Doflrine  of  the  Sphere. 

HAVING,  in  the  foregoing  Seflion,  treated  of  the  LfmvERSE  in  ge- 
neral, in  wbich  the  earth  has  been  confidered  as  a  planet',  we  no\y 
proceed  to  the  do6irine  of  the  Sphere,  which  ought  always  to  be  premifed 
before  that  of  the  Globe  or  earth,  as  we  (hall  fee  in  the  next  Sedion.  In 
handling  this  fubjedl,  we  (hall  confider  the  earth  as  at  reft,  and  the  heavenly 
bodies,  as  performing  their  revolutions  around  it.  This  method  cannot  lead 
;  the  reader  into  any  miftake,  fince  we  have  previoufly  explained  the  true  fyf- 
tem  of  the  univerfe,  from  which  it  appears,  that  it  is  the  rcaf  motion  of  the 
earth,  which  occafions  the  apparent  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  is  be- 
iides  attended  with  this  advantage,  that  it  perfe&ly  agrees  with  the  informa- 
tion of  our  fenfesy  which  always  leads  us  to  conceive  the  matter  in  this  way. 
The  imaglnatioh  therefore  is  not  put  on  the  (Iretch  ;  the  idea  is  eafy  and  fa- 
iniliar,  and,  in  delivering  the  elements  of  fcience,  this  obJe£i  cannot  be  too 
much  attended  to. 

N.  B.  In  order  more  clearly  to  comprehend  what  follows,  the  reader  may 
oecafionally  turn  his  eye  to  fhe  figure  of  the  artificial  fphere  on  the  oppodte 

The  ancient  obferved,  that  all'  the  dars  turped  (in  appearance)  round 
the  earth,  from  ead  to  wed,  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  that  the  circles  which 
they  defcnbed  m  thofe  revolutions!  were  parallel  to  each  other,  but  not 
of  the  fame  magnitude  ;  thofe  paifing  over  the  middle  of  the  earth  being 
the  larged  of  all,  while  the  red  diminifhed  in  proportion  to  their  didance 
from  it.  They  alfo  obferved,  thit  there  were  two  points  in  the  heavens, 
which  always  prcfcrved  the  fame  fituation.  Thefe  points  they  termed 
cetedial  poles,  becaufe  the  heavens  Teemed  to  turn  round  them.  In  order 
to  imitate  thefe  motions,  iht^  invented  what  is  called  the  Ariificla!  Sphere, 
through  the  centre  of  which  they  drew  a  wire  br  iron  rod,  called  an  Axis, 
whofc  extremities  are  fixed  to^  the  immoveable  points  called  Poles,  They 
farther  obferved,-  that  on  the  ifoth  of  March,  and  23d  of  September,  the 
drcle  defcribed  by  the  fun,  was  at  an  equal  didance  from  both  of  the  poles. 
This  circle,  therefore,  mud  divide  the  earth  into  two  equal  'parts,  and  on 
this  account  was  called  the  Equator  or  ,Equaller,  It  was  alfo  called  the 
EquinoSial  Line,  becaufe  the  fun,  when  moving  in  it,  makes  the  days  and 
nights  of  equal  length,  all  over  the  world.  Haviog  alfo  obferved  that  from 
the  21  d  of  June  to  the  2 2d  of  December,  the  fun  advanced  every  day  to- 
wards a 'certain  point,  and  having  arrived  there,  returned  towards'  that  from 
whence  it  fet  out,  from  the  2 id  of  December  to  the  aid  of  June  :  they 
fixed  thefe  points,  which  they  called  Sol/ltces,  becaufe  the  dired  motion  of 
the  fun  was  dopped  at  them  ;  and  reprcfented  the  bounds  of  the  fun's'  mo- 
tion, by  two  circles,  which  they  named  Tropics,  becaufe  the  futt  no  fooner 
arrived  there  than  he  turned  back.  Adronomers  obferving  the  motion  of 
the  fun,  found  its  quantity,  at  a  mean  rate,  to  be  nearly  a  degree  (or  the 
360th  part)  of  a  great  circle  in  the  heavens,  every  24  hours.  This  g^^^^ 
cirele  is  called  the  Ecliptic,  and  it  padies  through  certain  condellations,  didin- 
^ttiftied  by  the  names  of  animals,  in  a  %one  called  the  Zodiac.  It  touches 
the  tropic  of  Cancer  on  one  fide,  and  that  of  Capricorn  on  the  other,  and 
^uts  the  equator  obliquely,  at  an  angle  of  23  degrees,  29  minutes,  the  fun's 

greated  declination.     To  cxprcfs  this  motion^  they  fuppofed  two  points  m 

the 
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1  t\c  Ykcav«?,  eqiraUy  diftant  from  and  parallel  to,  this   circle,  which  they  call 

l\ic  Pc^  of  the  zodiac,  which,  turning  with  the  heavens  j  by  means -of  their 

•axif,  ^r.*rnbe  ihc  ttvo  polar  circles.     In  the  artificial  fpherc,  the  cquinoAial, 

tk  tvo  tropics,  and  two  polar  circles,  arc  cut  at  right  angles,  by  two  olHei: 

c'cks  called  CqIutcs  which  ferve  to  mark  the  points  of  the    folfticcs,  equi- 

rjics,  and  poles  of  the  zodiac.     The  ancients  alfo  obfervcd,  that  when  the 

isn  iras  in  any  point'  of  his  courfe,  all  the  people  inhabiting  direftly  north 

2nd  iouth,  as  JFar  as  the  poles,  have  none  at  the  fame  time.     This  g[ave  op- 

csfion  to  imagine  a  circle  pafling  through  the  poles  of  the  world,  which  they 

aJ  a  Meridiutii  and  which  is  immoveable  in  the  artificial  fphere,  as  well  as 

:he  horzon  ;  which  is  another  circle  reprcfenting  the  bounds  betwixt  the  two 

htfrDifpheres,  or  half  fpheres,  viz.  that  which  is  above  it,  and  that  which  il 

telow  it. 

-SECT  in. 

The  Do6kine  of  theCtpBE  naturally  followsthat  of  theSpHERi. 

BY  the  do^rine  of  the  Globk  is  meant  the  reprcfentation  of  the  different 
places  and  countries,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  upon  an  artificial  globe  or 
ball-  Now  the  manner  in  which  geographers  have  reprefeot^d  the  fituaticn 
of  one  place  upon  this  earth  with  regard  to  another,  or  with  regard  to  the 
earth  in  geneval,  has  been  by  transferring  the  circles  of  the  fphere  to  the  arti- 
ficial glv>bc  ;  and  this  is  the  only  method  they  could  employ.  This  will  be* 
abundantly  obvioas  from  an  example..  After  that  circle  in  the  hea\cns,  which 
is  called  the  equUor,  was  known  to  ailronomers,  there  was  nothing  more  eafy 
than  to  transfer  it  to  the  earth,  by  which  the  fituation  of  places  was  determin- 
ed according  as  they  lay  on  one  fide  of  the  equator  or  another.  The  fame 
ir.ay  be  obferved  of  the  other  circles  of  the  fphere  above  mentioned.  The 
Ttzler  having  obtained  an  idea  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  Dodlrine 
(if  the  Globe  is  founded,  may  proceed  to  coniider  this  dodrine  itfelf,  or 
in  r>tber  words,  the   defcription  of  our.earthj  as  reprefented  hy  tht  artificial 

Figure  OF  THK  earth.]  Though  in  fpeak'mg  of  the  earth,  along  with 
ether  planets,  it  was  fufhcient  to  coniider  it  as  a  fpherical  or  globular  body  ; 
ret  it  has  been  difcovered,  that  this  is  not  its  true  Bgure  ;  and  that  the  earth, 
:tiough  nearly  a  fphere  or  ball,  is  not  perfc^lly  fo.  This  matter  occ^fioncd 
;reat  cifputes  between  the  philofophcrs  of  thelait  age,  among  whom  Sir  Ifaac 
iNcw:ou,  and  Cailidi,  a  French  aftronomer,  were  the  heads  of  two  different 
parties.  Sir  Ifaac  demonflrated^  from  mathematical  principles,  that  the  earth 
U33  an  ol/Iitte  fphere f  or  thai  it  was  flatted  at  the  poles,  or  north  and  fouth 
points,  and  jutted  out  towards  the  equator  j  fo-that  aline,  drawn  through 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  palling  through  the  pules,  which  is  called  a  ' 
d.jimeter,  would  not  be  folong  as  the  line  drawn  through  the  fame  centre,  and 
piiTmg  through  the  cad  and  weft  points.  The  French  philofopher  affertcd 
•I'lite  the  contrary.  But  the  matter  was  put  to  a  trial  by  the  French 
Jting  in  1736,  who  fent  out  a  company  pf  philufophers  towards  th6  north* 
p^.>le,  and  likewife  towards  the  equator,  in  order  to  mcafure  a  degree,  or  the 
three  hundred  and  fixtiethpart  of  a  great  circle,  inthcfe  different  parts  ;  and 
from  their  repojt,  the  opinion  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  was  cou firmed  beyond  dif- 
pute.  Since  that  lime,  therefore,  the  earth  has  al*.vays  been  coiilidcred  as 
more  flat  towards  the  poles  than  towards  the  equator.  The  reafons  of  this 
i:guicmaybc  cafilyuxidcrftQQtd;ifthe  reader  fully  comprehends  that  we  for- 
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mcvlf  ob(cnrtdp  with  regard  to  the  earth's  motion.  For  if  we  fix  9.  hsijl,  of 
clay,  on  a  fplndlct  and  whirl  it  rouod^  we  (hall  fiod  that  it  will  jut  pyt  or  pro* 
jeStow^ds  themiddley  aad  flatten  towards  the  poles.  Now  this  is  cxa^ly 
the  caXe  with  regard  to  our  earth  ;  only  that  its  axist  reprefi&nted  by  th^ 
fpindlcy  is  imaglaary.  But  though  the  earth  be  not  properly  fpherical,  the  j 
difference  from  that  figure  is  fo  lmall|  that  it  nay  b^  reprefent^d  by  a  glob«  ' 
or  ball  without  any  fendble  error. 

CiiccuMi^BRENCE  AKD  oiAMETEa  OF  Tus  sARTH.l  In  the  geoendtablc 
which  we  have  exblbitedy  page  5,  the  diameter  of  the  globe  is  giv^n  according 
to.th^  hfid  obfcrvations  ^  (o  tlut  its  circumfi^rcnce  is  25103$  £ngU^  miles. 
^  This  circumference  is  cpnceired,  for  the  cgnv^niency  of  titi^afuringt  to  be 
^vided  into  three  hundred  and  iixty  parts  or  degree^  each  degree  containing 
fixty  geographical  miles,  or  fixty  nine  Englifh  miles  and  a  half.  Th'efe  de* 
grees  are  in  the  fame  manner  conceived  to  be  divided  each  into  fizty  minutes. 

Axis  and  poles  of  the  eaXth.3  The  mis  of  the  earth  is  that  imagi- 
nary line  palling  through  its  c  entre,  on  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  turn  round 
once  in  2a -hours,  The  extreme  points  of  this  Kne  are  caljkd  the  Poles 
of  the  earth  ;  one  in  the  north  and  the  other  in  the  fouth^  which  are  exadlly 
under  the  two  points  of  the  heavens  called  the  North  and  South  Poles.  The 
l^nowledge  of  tliefe  poles  is  of  great  ufe  to  the  geographer)  in  detera^ining 
the  diflances  and  fituation  of  places  ;  for  the  poles  mark  a9  it  were  the  ends 
of  the  earthy  which  is  divided  in  the  middle  by  thq  equator ;  fo  that  the  nearer 
one  approaches  to  the  poles,  the  farther  he  removes  from  the  equator  ;  and 
contrariwife,  in  removing  from  the  poles,  yoi^  approach  the  eqffator.     . 

Circles  cf  tue  globe.J  Tbefe  are  commonly  divided  iQto  tht  greaier, 
and  4^'**  A  great  circle  is  that  whofc  planie  paiTes  through  the  centre  of 
theearth,.  and  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts  or  hemifpberes.  A  leflftrcirdd 
is  that  which,  being  parallel  to  a  greater,  canupt  pafs  through  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  nor  divide  it  into  two  equal  parts.  Th^  greater  circles  tr^Jix  in 
number,  the  Icflcr  only  four, 

Eq^jator.]  The  fnH^rea/  circle  we  (ball  (peak  of  is  the  JSqualor^  which 
we  have  had  occafion  to  hint  at  already.  It  is  called  fpiff^tiMses  the  Equ$noSiai% 
the  reafon  of  which  we  have  explained  ;  and  by  navigators  it  is  alfo  called 
the  Lirup  becaufe,  according  to  their  rude  notions,  they  beljcvcd  it  to  be  a 
great  Line  drawn  upon  the  iea  from  eaft  tp  weft,  dividing  the  earth  into  the 
northern  and  fouthern  hemiCphercs,  and  which  they  were  a^uaUy  to  pafs  in 
(ailing  from  one  into  the  other.  *Tke  poles  of  this  circle  are  the  brae  wrtb 
thofe  of  the  world.  Ii  paHcs  through  the  eaft  and  wed  points  of  the  worlds 
and,  as  h^s  bsen  already  mentipned,  divides  it  into  the  northern  and  fouthern 
bemifphcres.  It  is  divided  into  thrc:e  hundred  and  fixty  degrees,  the  ufe  of 
which  will  fuon  appear. 

HoiCizoN.]  This  gr€at  circle  is  repri:fented  by  a  brojid  circular  piece  of 
wood  eqcompafling  the  globe  and  dividing  it  intp  the  upper  and  lower  hemt- 
fpficres.  Geographers  very  properly  didinguilh  the  horizon  into  the  y^i|^^/« 
s^d  rationaL  The  fird  is  th^t  which  bounds  the  utm^ft  profpe^  of  our 
fight,  when  we  view  the  heavens  around  us,  af/purgnfly  toxichiog  theearUi  or 
fea. 

This  circle  determines  the  rifing  or  fetting  of  |be  funwd  ftar8«  in  any  par- 
ticular  place  ;  for  when  they  bcgm  to  appear  «ibove  tke  eaftem  edge>  we 
fay  they  ri£e  ;  and  when  they  go  beneath  the v^eftem*  we  fay  they  acefct*. 
It  appears  that  each  place  has  its  oyiv^  fenftblB  boria^iu  Tbc  other  borizo^n^ 
called  the  raflwaif  encompaflb  the  globe  euiftly  in  the  middle.     Ua  pole* 

(th^t  iflf  two  points  i»  1(9  axsS|  each  nioety  dfigron  diftflot  icpoiit^  plane*  a» 

^  tbofc 
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tliovc  cXafl  circles  sire)  '91^  calkd  the  Z^M  and  Nadir  ;  'tbe£rft  exa^ly 

above  o?r  beads,  and  vbe  other  dircdly  Mnder  our  feet.     The  broad  wooden 

c  Tck  raich  repreCentt  it  on  the  globe,  has  feveral  circles  dravra  upon  it  ;  of 

iUk  u<s  iancrmoil  us  that  exhibiting  the  number  of  degrees  of  the  twelve  iigns 

IV  :ii£  Zodiac  (of  which  hereafter),  viz.  thirty  to  each  iign.  Nej^t  to  this,  yon 

^i<  the  names  of  thelie  figiu-     Next  to  (hi^,  the  days  of  the  months  accord- 

£^  to  the  old  ^yle,  and  then  according  to  the  new  ftyle.     Befides  theftf, 

UcTe  is  a  circle  reprefeating  the  thlrty-two  rhumbs,  or  poiata  of  the  mariners 

cacr.pals*.    The  uic  of  all  thefe  wiU  be  explained  afterwards. 

M£.aiDiAM.]  77>w  cirile  is  reprefented  by  the  kra/jt  ring^  on  which  the 
^Lbe  h^nga  aud  turns.  It  is  divided  into  three  hundred  and  fixty  degrees^ 
sod  cuis>  the  eqi^tor  at  nght  angles  ;  fo  that,  counting  from  the  equator 
ccch  way  to  the  poles  of  the  world,  it  contains  four  times  nifiety  degrees, 
aad  divides  the  earth  into  the  eaiUm  and  wel^crn  hemifphercs.  This  circle 
u  calkd  the  meruHan^  becaufe  wbea  the  fuo  comes  to  the  fouch  part  of  it,  it 
ik  ihes  meridiei  or  mid*day,  and  then  the  fun  has  its  greateft  altitude  for  that 
day,  which  \a  therefore  called  its  meridian  altitude.  Now  as  the  fun  ia  never 
ia  its  iserldiaa  altitude  at  twp  places  cad  or  weft  of  one  another  at  the  fame 
tip[ie,  each  of  thefe  places  muft  have  its  owa  meridian.  There  are  commonly 
marked  oq  the  globe  twenty-four  meridians,  one  through  every  fifteen  de«  , 
^rccs.  of  the  equator. 

Zodiac.  ]  The  zodiac  is  a  hroud  circle,  which  cuts  the  equator  obliquely  ;' 
in  which  the  twelve  fjgns above  mentioned  are  reprefiented.  In  the  raiudlc  of 
this  circW  is  (uppofed  another  called  the  Ecliptic^  from  which  the  fun  never 
deviates  in  his  aunual  courfe,  and  in  which  he  advances  thirty  degrees  every 
nipnib.     The  twelve  fignsare* 


1-  An*€« 

CY* 

March 

7.  Libra 

e£>( 

-—     September 

2.  Taurus 

» ^ 

April 

8*  Scorpio 

m 

—     Oaober 

5-  Gemmi 

n 

May 

9.  Sagittarius 

* 

—     November 

4.  Cancer 

25 

June 

10.  Capricora 

^ 

— ^     December 

5.  X-co 

a 

July 

II.  Aquarius 

<•«• 

—*     January 

6.  Virgo 

trji^.^ 

Auguft 

12.  Pifces 

X 

— ^     February 

CoLuaES.3  If  you  imagine  two  great  circles  paffing  both  through  the  poles 
of  the  world,  and  one  of  them  through  the  «quino£iial  points,  Aries  and 
Libra,  and  the  other  ihrouglithefolilitral  points,  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  thefe 
ari:  called  the  Colurcs  \  the  one  the  Equinodial,  the  othcx  the  Solftitial 
Uoiure.  The£e  divide  the  ecliptic  into  fuur  equal  parts  or  quarters,  which 
are  denominated  according  to  the  points  which  thefe  pafs  through^  viz.  the 
four  cardinal  poins,  and  are  the  firft  points  of  Aries,  Libra,  Cancer,  and 
Capricorn  ;  and  thefe  are  all  the  great  circles*    • 

'I  TOPICS*  J  If  you  fuppofe  two  circles  drawn  parallel  to  the  eqninodlial, 
at  twenty-three  degrees  thirty  minutes  diHancc  from  it,  raeafurcd  on  tha 
brazen  meridian,  #\id  one  towards  the  north,  the  other  towards  the  fouth, 
thefe  arc  called  Tropics,  beeaufe  the  fun  appears,  when  in  them,  to  turn 
backwards  from  his  ibrmer  courfe.  The  one  i& called  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  , 
the  other  of  Capricorn,  becaufe  they  pafs  through  thefe  points. 

PoLAE  cmcLSs.Q  If  two.  other  circles  are  fuppofcd  to  be  drawn  at  the 
like  di&soitx  of  twenty- three  degrees,  thirty  minutes,  reckoned  on  the  meridian 
iiom  the  polar  points,  thefe  are  called  t lie  Polar  Circles.  The  northern  is 
called  the  JlrQicy  becaufe  the  north  pole  is  near  the  conlicllation  of  the  Bear ; 
£bc  jQtubcm^  \\^  ^itttarfiiCf  bcaauf(  oj)j>ofitc  to  the  former.     Aiiid  thefe  are 

the 
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thcyowr  UJJer  clrtks.  Befides  thefe  ten  circles  now  dcfcribcd,  which  arc  al- 
ways drawn  on  the  globe,  there  are  feveral  others,  whicl^  are  only  fuppofed 
to  be  drawn  on  it.  Thefe  will  be  explained  as  they  become  neceflary,  leii  the 
reader  fhould  Ik  difgufted  with  too  many  definitions  at  the  fame  time,  with- 
out feeing  the  purpofe  for  which  they  ferve.  The  main  defign  then  of  all 
thefe  circles  being  to  exhibit  the  refpeflive  fkuation  of  places  on  the  earth, 
we  ihall  proceed  to  confider  more  particularly  how  that  ia  effeded  by  them. 
It  was  found  eafier  to  diflinguifh  places  by  the  quarters  of  the  earth,  in  which 
they  lay,  than  by  their  diftance  from  any  one  point.  Thus,  after  it  was  dif- 
Govercd  that  the  equator  divided  the  earth  into  two  parts,  called  the  North- 
ern and  Southern  hemifpherea^  it  was  eafy  to  fee  that  all  places  on  the  globe 
might  be  diftingui(hed|  according  as  they  lay  on  the  north  or  fouth  fide  of 
the  equator. 

Zonks.]  After  the  four  leffer  circles  we  have  mentioned  canw  to  be 
known,  it  was  found  that  the  earth,  by  means  of  them,  might  be  divided  into 
five  portions,  and  confequently  that  the  placet  on  its  furface  might  be  dif- 
tin?uifhed  according  as  they  lay  in  one  or  other  of  thefe  portions,  which  arc 
called  Zones,  from  the  Greek  word  ^••"t  which  fignifics  a  girdle  ;  being  broad 
fpaces,  like  fwaths^  girding  the  earth  about. 

The  torrid  zone  is  that  portion  ot  the  earth  between  the  tropics,  and  called 
by  the  ancients  torrU^  becaufe  thej  conceived,  that,  being*  continually  ex- 
pofed  to  the  perpendicular  or  direct  rays  ef  the  fun,  it  was  rendered  uninhab- 
itable, and  contained  nothing  but  parched  and  fandy  defarts.  This  notion, 
however,  has  long  fince  been  refiKed.  It  is  found  that  the  long  nights,  great 
dews,  regular  rains  and  breezes,  which  prevail  almoft  throughout  the  torrid 
zone,  render  the  earth  not  only  habitable,  but  fo  fruitful,  that  in  many  places 
they  have  two  harvefls  in  a  year ;  all  forts  of  fpiccs  and  drugs  are  almoll 
folely  produced  there  ;  and  it  furnifhes  more  pcrfcA  metals,  precious  ftoncs* 
and  pearls,  than  all  the  reft  of  the  earth  together.  In  (hort,  the  countries  of 
Africa,  Afia,*bnd  America,  which  lie  under  this  zone,  are  in  all  refpe£^s  the 
moil  fertile  and  luxuriant  upon  earth.  . 

The  two  temperate  zones  are  comprifed  between  the  tropics  and  polar  circles. 
They  arc  called  temperate,  becaufe,  meeting  the  rays  of  the  fun  obliquely, 
they  enjoy  a  moderate  degree  of  heat. 

The  X.VIO  frigid  %onej  lie  between  the  polar  circles  and  the  poles,  or  rather 
arc  inclofed  within  the  polar  circles.  They  are  called  the  Frigid  or  Frozen, 
becaufe  moll  part  of  the  year  it  is  extremely  oold  there,  and  every  thing  is 
frozen  fo  long  as  the  fun  is  under  the  horizon,  or  but  a  little  above  it. 
However,  thefe  zones  are  not  quite  unihhabitables  though *much  Icfsfit  fur 
living  In  than  the  torrid. 

'  Kone  of  all  thefe  zones  are  thoroughly  difcovercd  by  the  Europeans. 
Our^knowledge  cf  the  fouthern  temperate  zone  is  very  fcanty ;  we  know 
httlc  of  the  northern  frigid  zone ;  and  ilill  left  of  the  fouihern  frigid  zone. 
The  northern,  temperate,  and  torrid  zones,  are  thofe  wc  are  faeft  acquainted 
with. 

Climate.]      But  the   divifions   of   the   earth   into  'hemifphcrcs   and 

zones,  though  it  may  be  of  advantage  in  letting  us  know  in  what  quarter  of 

the  earth  any  place  lies,  is  not  fufficiently  minute  forgiving  us  a  notion  of  the 

diftances  between  one  place  and  another.     This  liowever  is  ftiU  more  neccf- 

faiy  ;  becaufe  it  is  of  more  importance  to  mankind  to  know  the  fituatioosof 

places,  with  regard  to  one  another,  than  with  regard  to  the  earth  itfelf.    The 

iirft  ftep  taken  for  dcterminmg  this  matter;  was  to  divide  the  earth  into  what 

aic  oaUed  Climates-    It  was  ohfcnrcd,  that  the  day  wa»  always  twcLrc  hours 

long 
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long  on  the  equator,  and  that  the  loHgeft  day  increafed  in  proportion  as  wc 
advanced  north  or  fouth  on  either  fide  of  it.  The  ancients  therefore  deter- 
mined how  far  aqy  place  was  north  or  fouth  of  the  equator,  or  whi^t  is  called 
the  LatUude  of  the  place,  from  the  greateft  length  of  the  day  in  lhatpls|ce» 
This  made  thefti  conceive  a  number  of  circles  parallel  to  the  equator,  wrnch. 
bounded  the  length  of  the  day  at  different  diftances  frofn  the  equator.  An4 
as  they  called  the  fpace  contained  between  thefe  circles,  Climates,  becaufe 
they  declined  from  the  equator  towards  the  pole,  fo  the  circles  themfetves 
may  be  called  Climatleal  Parallels,  ThiB,  therefore  was  a  new  divifion  of  the 
earth,^roore  minute  than  that  of  zones,  and  ftilV  contiaues  in  ufe  ;  though,  a9, 
we  ihall  (how  the  defign  which  firft  introduced  it  may  be  better  anfwered  in 
another  way.  There  are  30  climates  between  the  equator  and  either  pole* 
In  the  firft  24,  the  days  increafe  by  half  hours  :  but  in  the  remaining  fix^ 
between  the  polar  circle  and  the  pole,  the  days  increafe.by  months.  Thia 
the  reader  will  be  convinced  of,  when  he  becomes  acquainted:  with  the  ufe^  of 
the  globe :  in  the  mean  time,  we  fhall  infert  a  table,  which  will  ferve  to  ihew 
in  what  climate  any  country  lies,  fuppoiin^  the  length  of  the  day,  and  the  di£» 
tance  of  the  place  from  the  equator  to  be  known* 
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r.  Within  the  firft  Climafe  lie  the  Gold  and  Silvei^ 
doafl  in  AfHca;  Malacca  vi  theBaft  Inditffi;  Cay 
mtke  thd  Sariiiatn  in  Teirk  FiWba«  S.  America.  < 

n.  Here«  lie  Abyfiitiia  ia  Afrita ;  dismi  Madrai^ 
and  Pondicherry  in  the  £aft  Indies ;  Straiti  o£ 
£>arien,  between  N.  and  S.  America  ;  Tobago^ 
the  Granades,  St.  Vincent,  and  Barbadoes  in  tiic 
W.  Imlies. 

IlL  CoiiUitlt  MtcetL  ill  ArablH:  Bombay,  part 
o£  Bengal*  id  the  Baft  Indies  ;  Caiiion  in4 
China  \  Mdxico«  Bay  of  Calttpeachy,  in  North 
America ;  Jamaica,  Hifpaniola,  Su  CHriflo- 
pher*s,  Antigua,  Martinico,  and  Guadaloupc,  in 
the  Vfeik  Indies. 

IV4  Egyt»t,  and  tift  Canafy  Ifiands,  id  Africa  ; 
]}elhi»  cOpHai  of  the  Magal  Bmph-tf  in  Afia  ; 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  Baft  Florida^  in  North 
America ;  the  Havanna,  in  the  Weft-Iodies. 

V".  Gibraltar,  in  Spain,  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
,  fea ;  the  Barbary  coaA,  in  Africa ;  Jerufalemi  If- 
pahan,  capital  of  Perlia ;  Nankin  in  China ;  Cali- 
fornia, New  Mexico,  Weft  Florida,  Georgia, 
and  the  Cafojinas,  in  North  America. 

Vi.  Lifbon,  in  Portugal ;  Madrid  in  Spain;  Minor- 
ca, Sardinia,  and  part  of  Greece,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  Aiia  Minor ;  part  of  the  Cafpian  Sea  ; 
Samarcand,  in  Great  Tartary ;  Pekla,  in  China ; 
'Corea,  and  Japan  ;  Williamfburg,  in  Virginia  ; 
Maryland  and  Philadelphia,  in  N.  America. 

VII.  Northern  provinces,  of  Spain ;  fouthern  ditto 
of  France ;  Turin,  G^noa,  and  Rome,  in  Italy  ; 
Conftantinople,  and  the  Black  Sea,  in  Turkey  ; 
the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  part  of  Tartary  ;  New 
York,  Boilon  in  New  England,  North  America. 

VIII.  Paris,  Vienna,  capital  of  Germany;  Nova  Sco- 
tia, Newfoundland,  and  Canada,  in  N.  America. 

IX.  London,  Flanders,  Prague,  Drefdeti ;  Cracow 
in  Poland ;  fouthern  provinces  of  Ruflia ;  part 
of  Tartary :  north  part  of  Nevtrfoundland. 

X.  Dublin,  York,  Holland,  Hanover,  and  Tartary ; 
Warfaw,  in  Poland ;  LabradoCi  and  New  South- 
Wales,  in  North  America. 

XI.  Edinburgh,  CopenhageUyMofcow  in  Ruflia. 

XII.  South  part  of  Sweden,  Tobollki  cap.  ofSiberia. 

XIII.  Orkney  Ifles ;  Stockholm,  capital  of  Sweden, 

XIV.  Bergen  in  Norway;  Peterfburg  cap.uf  Ruflia. 

XV.  Hudfon's  Streights,  North  America. 

XVI.  Siberia,  and  the  S.  part  of  Weft  Greenland. 

XVII.  Drontheim,  in  Norway. 

XVIII.  Part  of  Finbnd  in  Ruflia. 

XIX.  Archangel  on  the  White  fea,  Ruflia. 

XX.  Hecla,  in  Iceland. 

XXI.  Northern  parts  of  Ruflia  and  Siberia. 

XXII.  New  North  Wales  in  North  America. 

XXIII.  Davis*s  ftraits,  in  ditto. 

XXIV.  Samoieda. 


X  Month 

2  Months 

3  Mbnthsi 


XXV.  South  part  of  Lapland. 

XXVI.  Weft  Greenland. 

XXVII.  ZemblaAuftraHs. 

4  MonthsiXXVlII.  Zembia  Borealis. 

5  Months  I XXIX.  Spitzbcrgen  or  Baft  Greenland. 

6  Months  XXX.  UnknowB. 
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Latitude.  J  The  diihnce  of  places  from  the  equator^  or  what  ta  called' 
Aw  Latitudtf  is  eafily  meafured  on  the  globe,  by  meaos  of  the  meridiaa 
aibove  dcfcribcd.  For  we  have  only  to  bring  the  place,  whofe  latitude  we 
would  know,  to  the  meridian,  ixrherte  the  defi:ree  of  latitude  is  marked,  and 
it  will  be  exadlly  oyer  the  place.  As  latituae  is  reckoned  Yrom.  the  equator 
towards  the  poleti,  it  is  either  nortbam  Or  fouthcrn,  and  the  nearer  the  pol^* 
the  ^eater  the  latitude ;  and  no  place  can  have  mpre  than  90  degrees  of 
latitude,  becaufe  the  poles,  where  tbey^  terauaatCy  are  at  tbat  diftaace  fiom 
the  equator. 

pAiLAtLELS  or  LATITUDE."]  Througb  cveiy  degree  of  latitude,  or  morei 
properly  tKroug^  every  particular  place  on  the  earth,  geographers  fuppofe  a 
drcle  to  be  drawn»  which  they  call  a«  parallel  of  latitude.  The.interfeftion 
of  this  circle,  wkh  the  meridian  ofany  place,  (hews  the  true  fituatibn  of  that 
place.  .  '  *   ' 

Longitude. 3  The  longitude  of  a  place  is  its  fituation  with  regard  toits< 
firft*  meridian,  ami  confequently  reckoned  towards  the  eafi:  or  well ;  in  reckon* 
ing  the  longitude  there  is  no  particular  fpot  from  which  we  ought  to  fet 
out  preferably  to  another, ^but  for  the  advantage  of  a  general  rule,  the  meri- 
dian of  Ferro,  the  moft  wefterly  of  the  Canary  Iflands,  was  confldered  as  the 
fir£f  meridian  in  moft  of  the  globes  and  maps,  and  the  longitude  of  places' 
was  reckoned  to  be  fo  many  degrees  eail  or  weft  of  the  meridian  of  Ferro. 
The  modern  globes  fix  the  firft  meridian  from^hich  the  degrees  of  longitude 
are  reckoned  on  the  capital  city  of  the  different  kingdoms  where  they  are 
made,  viz.  tlic  ^ngU(h  globes  date  the  firft  meridian  from  London  or  Green* 
wicb,  the  French  globes  from  Paris  &c.  Thefc  degrees  are  marked 
on  the}  equator.  No  place  caa  have  more  than  180  degrees  of  longi- 
tude, becaufe  the  circumference  of  the  globe  being  300  degrees,  no 
place  can  be  moved  from  another  above  half  that  diftance  ;  but'  many 
foreign  geographers  very  improperly  reckoi)  the  longitude  quite  round 
the  globe.  The  degrees  of  longitude,  are  not  equal  like  tbofe  of  lacitudci^ 
6ut  diminifh  in  proportion  as  the  meridians  incline,  or  their  diftance  con- 
trads  in  approaching  the  pole.  Hence  in  60  degrees  of  latitude,  a  degree 
of  longitude  is  but  half  the  quantity  of  a  degree  on  the  equator,  and  fo  of  the 
reft.  The  number  of  miles  contained  in,  a  degree  of  longitude,  in  each  pa* 
lallel  of  latitude,  are  fet  down  in  the  table,  in  the  following  page* 

Longitude  and  latitude  found.]]  To  find  the  Longitude  and  La- 
titude of  any  place,  therefore,  we  need  only  bring  that  place  to  the  brazen, 
mertdian,  and  we  fhall  find  the  degree  of  longitude  marked  on  the  equator^ 
and  the  degree  of  latitude  on  the  meridian.  So  that  to  find  the  difference 
between  the  latitude  or  longitude  of  two  places,  we  have  only  to  compare 
the  degrees  of  either,  thus  found,  with  one  another^  and  the  reduction  of 
thefe  degrees'  into  miles,  according  to  the  table  given  below,  and  remem- 
bering that  every  degree  of  longitude  at  the  equator^  and  every  degree  of 
btitude  all  over  the  globe,  is  equal  to  60  geographic  miles,  or  69  and  a  half 
Englifh,  we  fhall~be  able  exactly  to  determine  the  diftance  between  any  places 
on  the  globe. 

Distance  of  places  measured.]  The  diftance  of  places  which  lie  in. 
in  oblique  direAfon,  i.  e.  neither  dirc^ly  fouth,  north,  eaft,  nor  weft,  from 
one  another,  may  be  meafured  in  a  readier  way,  by  extending  the  compaiTes 
from  the  one  to  the  oth«r,  and  then  ap^^lying^them  to  the  equator.  For 
inftauce,  extend  the  compafTes  from  Guinea  in  Africa,  to  Brazil  in  America,, 
and  then  apply  them  to  the  equator,  and  you  will  find  the  diftance  to  be  25  - 
ic^rec^i  which  at  60  miles  to  a  degree,  makes  the  diftance  1500  miles. 
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SHEWING 


The  Number  of  Miles  contained  in  a  degree  of  Longitude,  in  each  Pa* 

rallel  of  Latitude  from  the  £(|uator. 
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Quadrant  of  altitude.]  In  order  to  fupplyihe  place  of  the  com 
afTes  in  this  operation,  there  is 'commonly  a  pliant  narrow  plate  of  brafs 
:rewed  on  the  brazen  meridian^  which  contains  96  degrees,  or  one  quart  c 
f  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  by  means  of  which  the  diftances  aiu 
earings  of  places  are  meafured  without  the  trduble  of  firft  extending  tbi 
ompafles  between  them,  and  then  applying  the  fame  to  the  equator.  Thi 
late  is  called  the  Qnadraot  of  Altitude. 

Hovi 
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Hovi  citdLE.3  This  is  a  fmall  bnfa  circle  fixed  on  the  brazen  ineridtan» 
dindd  kto  24  hoursy  and  having  an 'index  moveabk  round  the  axis  of  the 
globe  •   ^ 

PROBLEMS  PERFORMED  BY  THE  GLOBE. 

hou  I.  The  diameter  of  an  artificial  giohe  being  given^  to  Jind  its  furface  In 
hm^ndiufAditj  in  cuhic  meafure. 

Afokiply  the  diameter  by  the  cifcumferenccy  which  is  a  great  circle  divid- 

•  ('3^  the  globe  into  two  equal  parts^  and  the  product  will  give  the  firft  :  then 

imiltiply  |tbe  faid  produd  by  one  fixth  of  the  diameter,  and  the  produ£t 

o/thit  w31  give  tbe  fecond.     After  the  fame  manner  we  may  fiitd  the  fuiiadb 

lodfolidtty  of  the  natural  globe*  as  alfo  the  whole  body  of  the  atmofpheije 

fonDBadiog  the  famcy    provided  it  be  always  and  every  where  of  the  fame 

l^ght ;  for  having  found  the  perpendicular  height  thereof,*  by  the  common 

(xperinKotof  the  afcent  of  Mercury  at  the  foot  and  top  of  amonntain,  then 

^able  tbe  £ud  heighty  and  add  the  fame  to  the  diameter  of  the  earth  ;  then 

Ealuply  the  whole*  as  a  new  diameter  by  its  proper  circumference,  and 

irom  the  prodo^  fubtrad  the  folidity  of  the  earth,  it  will  leave  that  of  the 

i&nofpheic. 

Proa.  2.  To  rtaify  th^  globe. 

.  The  globe  being  fet  bpon  a  true  plane,  raife  the  pole  according'  to'  th^ 
grven  latitude;  then  fix  the  quadrant  of  altitude  in  the  zenith,  and  if  there 
^  any  manner's  compafs  upon  the  pedeftal,  let  the  globe  be  fo  fituated,  at 
thjt  the  brazen  meridian  may  Hand  due  fouth  and  north,  according  to  the 
two  exttcmities  of  the  needle,  allowing  their  variation. 

P^OB,  J.  To  Jin  J  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  any  place* 

For  this,  fee  page  17. 

PtoB.  4«  Tbe  longitude  and  latitude  of  any  place  being  given  to  find  that  place 

*^*  the  globe.  '  '  '     . 

•  •       •  •  * 

Bnog  the  degree  of  longitude  to  the  brazen  meridian  %  reckon  upon  thf 
i':^mc  meridian  the  degree  of  latitude^  whether  fouth  or  north,  and  make  a 
7^  with  chalk  where  the  reckoning  ends  ;  the  point  exadly  under  the 
cbalk  is  the  place  deGred,  ) 

PaoB.  5.  Tbe  latitude  of  any  place  being  giveuf.tofind  all  thofe  placet  that 
^^t  the  fame  latitude. 

The  globe  being  re6lified  {a)  according  to  the  latitude  of   .    •    p 
iV  given  place,  and  that  place  being  brought  to  the  brazen  *    ^ 
Rcridian,  makeamaiTk  exadly  above  the  fame,  and  turning  the  globe  round, 
all  thofe  places  palling  under  the  (aid  nuirk  hav^  the  fame  latitude  with  th^ 
giVcn  place. 

Prox.  6.  To  find  the  &m'/  place  in  the  Ecliptic  at  gny  time. 

The  month  and  day  being  given,  look  for  the  fame  upon  the  wooden  hori- 
zon ;  and  over  againft  the  day  you  will  find  the  particular  fign  and  degree  ia 
which  the  Sun  is  at  that  time,  which  fign  and  degree  being  noted  in  the  eclip- 
tic, the  fame  is  the  Sun's  place,  or  nearly,  at  the  time  defired. 

P1.0B.  7.  The  month  and  day  being  given,  as  alfo  tbe  particular  time  of  that  day, 
to  fndtbefe  flacet  of  the  globe  to  nvhici  the  Sun  //  in  the  meridian  at  that  parti" 


tular  time* 
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f  The  pole  bein?  elevated  accofdin^  to  tlve  latitude  of  the  placet  wbere yea  i 
^WKf  bring  the  (aid  place  to  the-bra^en  meridian,  andfettrng  the  index  of  the  I 
horary  circle  at  the  hour  of  the  day,  in  the  given  place,  or  where  you  ar€,  turn  i 
the  globe  tM  the  index  point  at  the  upper  figure  of  XI1.1tbi(5h  done,  Bx  the 
globe  ID  that  (ituation,  and  obferve  what  places  are  exa^ly  under  the  upper 
*hemifphcre  of  the  brazen  meridian,  for  thofe  are  the  place?  defired.. 

. .  PftOB*  8*  To  know  the  length  of  the  day  nndn\ght  in  finy  ^ace  of  the  earth  at 
any  time. 

JBlevftte  the  pole  (^ )  according  to  the  latitude  of  tlie  girea 
r(/i)  Prob.  2.  pihtce  ;  -find  the  ^un's  place  in  the  ecliptic.  (^}  at  that  tirae9 
i(^)  PROB*  6.     which  being  brought  to  the  eail  Ade.of  the  horizon,  fet  the 

index  of  tJse  horary  circle. at  noon,  or  tbe  upper  (jgnre  XII. 
0nd  turning  the  gli>he  about  till  the  aforefaid  place  of  the  ecli|>tic  touch  the 
ji¥efterD  fide  of  the  horizon,  look  upon  ^be  borafy  oinrle,  and  wbenefoefer  the 
(index  .points^  reckon  the  number  cif  houn  between  the  iAme  and  the  upper 
figure  of  I2»  for  that  is  the  length  of  the  day,  tbe  ooufiplement  whereof  to 
^4  honni&the  length  of  the  night. 

Pros.  9.  To  know  what  a  clock  it  is  by  the  globe  in  any  part  tf  the  world* 
mnd  at  any  time^  provided  you  know  the  hour  of  tbi  Jayi  where  you  are  at  the 

Jametime*  ... 

*  ,  .  ,  . 

' .     Bring  the  pkce  in  .which  you  are  to  the  brazen  meridian^ 

{r)  Prqb.  5«     the  pole  being  miifed  (e)   according  to  the    btitudc  thereof 

•       j«n4  f^^  ^Ijc  index  of  the  horary  cirde  to  thehonr  ofihe  day 

at  that  time.     Then  bring  the  dcfired  place  to  the  brazed  meriidiany  and  the 

index  will  point  put  the  prefent  hour  at  that  place  wherever  ,it  is. 

Prob.  io.  j1  place  being  given  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  fo  find  thofe  two  d^yi  of 
the  year  in  which  the  Sunfhallbe  vertical  to  the  fame. 

Bring  the  given  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  mark  what  degree  of 
latitude  it  exadly  above  it.  Move  the  globe  round,  and  obferve  the  two 
fwinte  of  the  echptic  that  pafs  through  the  faid  degree  of  latitude.  Search 
upon  the- wooden  horizon  (or  by  proper  tables  of  the  Sun*«  annual  motion)  on 
«Hiat  4a^  s  he  paiTed  through  the  aforefaid  points  of  the  edipttc,  for  thofe 
are  the  days  required  in  which  the  fun  is  vertical  to  the  given  place, 

'.  Pros.  11.  7he  month  tftkday  being  givem^  to  find  by  the  gUihe  thofe  plmces  ofth^ 
North  Frigid  ZotiCy  where  tSe  Sun  then  beginneth  to  /bine  confiunily  'Ufithoutfeifing 
as  alfo  thofe  places  ofihe  South  Frigid  Zone^  where  he  then  ^^mm  to  he  totally  ahfentm 

The  day  given,  (wliich  mail  always  be  one  of  thofe  either  between  thd 

vernal   equinox    and  the   fummer  folftice,  or  between  thG 

(d)  Prob.  6.    autuiiuial  equinox  and  winter  folRice)  find  (d)  tht?  Sun's  place 

in  the  ecliptic,  and  marking  the  fame,  bring  it  to  the  brazet^ 
meridian,  and  reckon  the  like  number  of  degrees  from  the  north  pole  towards 
the  equator,  as  there  is  between  the  equator  and  the  Sun's  place  in  the 
ecliptic,  fetting  a  mark  with  chalk  where  the  reckoning  ends.  This  done, 
turn  the  globe  round,  and  all  the  places  pafiing  under  the  faid  chalk  are  thof< 
in  which  the  Sun  begins  to  (hine  conftantly  without  fetting  upon  the  giveil 
day.*For  folution  of  the  latter  part  of  the  problem,  fct  off  the  fame  diftanc< 
from  the  fouth  pole  upon  the  brazen  meridian  towards  the  equator,  as  wa( 
*"  formerly  fet  off  from  the  north  ;  then  mat  king  with  chalk »  aud  turning  th< 
globe  round,  all  plsces  paffing  under  the  mark  are  thofe  where  the  Sun  begiw 
bj^  total  difappearance  from  the  given  ddy. 

Prqb 
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"Pioi.  »•     -^  ^iiifif  ieing  glvtfi  la  tht  Nerlh  Fngtd  Zcneg  to  Jini  if  tie 
vlotr  c^  tamher  of  day  the  fun  doth  conflantly  fhtne  vpon  the  fatd plau^  alkd 
^iadefie  it  ahfent^  at  cdfo  th:  frfi  and  tq/i  day  vflttt  abearance  * 

Hag  the  given  place  to  tbe  brateo  mertdifUQ*  and  obferv-   /  \  p  * 

%;tshtiuid£^  (ff)  ckTatetfae  gkilieaccoidiiigly  ;  count,  the    ^  '     ^^'*  ^ 
{axwsakcx  of  degrees  upon  thq  meridian  from  each  fide' of  the  equator 
stitffiaceis  diftant  &oai  the  pde ;  and  aiiekiag  Biarka  where  the  reckomnga  . 
od,  turn  the  globct  and  carcfolly .  oUerve  wluit  two  degrees  of  theedi^ 
dc  ptft  cxadlj  andcr  the  two  points  marked  in  the  meridian  ;  firil  for  the 
rsrdboBarch  of  the  ctrde,  namely.».tliat  comprehended  Ixtween  the  two 
dcgna  marked,  being  jvdiictd  to  time,   will  give  the  oon^ber  of  dafa 
datlkefaa  doth  coBftaiitly  {hine  above  tke  horizon  of  the« given  place  j  atid 
Ue  oppofite  arch  of  the  fiiid  ctnde  viU  in  like  manner  ^nt  the  namber 
of  dayi  ia  wbii^  be  ta  totallf  ab£ent,  and  alfo  will  poini  out  which  days 
tkde  sc.    Aad  ia  ibe  interval  he  w.ill  rife  and  fet. ' 

Prob.  13.  7be  month  and  day  lelng  gtvin  to  find  thofi  flaas  on  theghh^  U 
^'hich  the  /an  wuhen  in  the  meridian^  fhatl  he  vertical  on  that.  day. 


The  (an'a  place  in-tbe  ech'piic  b^iog  {h)  found,  bring  the    /in  p         > 
Time  to  the  braz«n  iDeridi«n«  in  which  make  a  iknaU  mark    5  ^  *^^^^*  vt 
TTth  chalk,  exadly  above  the  Sun's  place.    Which  done^  turn  the  globe,  and 
tfaofe  phces  wfaicb  have  the  San  vertical  ia  the  aieridiaB|  will  (ucceffively  paia 
under  the  kid  mark. 


Pkob.  14.  ^be  month  and  day  leltig  gifntn^  to  find  vfon  %uhat  point  of  tin 
ampafi  tlefm  then  rifeth  in  any  place. 

Elevate  the  pde  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  defired  plaCe,  and  finding 
tlie  Saa's  place  in  the  ediptic  at  the  given  time,  bring  thdfame  to  the  eaftera 
iide  of  the  borixoii,  and  you  nay  there  dearly  fee  the  point  of  the  compafa 
Bpoa  wliich  he  tbea  rifeth.  By  turning  the  globe  about  till  his  place  cofn« 
cide  with  the  vf^cftem  fide  of  the  horizon,  you  may  alfo  fee  upon  the  £udcir<< 
cic  ti&e  exaft  poist  of  hia  fettiog, 

P»0B.  1.5.  To  hnow  by  theglo^e  the  length  of  thi  hngefi  andfbprieft  days  an  J 
Sights  im  any  part  of  the  world. 

Elevate  the  pole  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  giv^n  place,  and  bring  the 
&i  degree  of  Cancer,  if  in  the  northern,  or  Capricorn  if  in  the  fouthem  he< 
nifphere,  to  tbe  eaft  fide^of  the  horizon  ;  and  fettiog  the  index  of  the  hora<« 
ry  cifclc  at  aoon,  turn  the  globe  about  till  the  fign  of  Cancer  touch  the  wci^ 
tern  fjdc  of  (he  horizon,  and  then  obferve  upon  the  horary  circle  the  number 
of  hoart  between  the  index  and  the  upper  figure  of  XI  I«  reckoning  them  ao- 
cording  to  the  motion  of  the  index,  for  that  is  the  length  of  the  longed  day, 
tilt  cumplemect  whereof  is  the  extent  of  the  ihorteft  night.  As  for  the  fhort- 
ei  day  and  longefb  night,  they  are  only  the  reverfe  of  the  former. 

PROB.  1 6.  The  hour  of  the  day  lelng  given  in  any  place,  to  find  thofe  placet 
»/  the  earth  cohere  it  ii  either  noon  or  midnight,  or  any  other  particular  hour  at  tbe 
jumt  time* 

Bring  the  given  place  ta  the  brazen  meridian,  and  fet  the  index  t>f  the 
\iOTiry  drde  at  the  hour  of  the  day  in  that  pbice.  Then  turn  about  the  globe 
tiilihe  index  point  at  the  upper  figure  of  XIL  and  obferve  what  places  are 
txa^y  andcr  the  upper  femicircle  of  the  btaxen  meridiani  for  in  them  it  ia 

mid^ 
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,  inidday  at  thclime  given.  Which  done,  turn  the  globe  about  till  the  iodex 
jpoiTit  at  the  lo\vtr  figure  of  XII.  and  what  places  are  then  in  the  lower  fe- 
niicircle'of  the  meridian,  in  them  it  is  midnight  at  the  given  time.  After  the 
fame  manner  we  may  find  thofe  places  that  have  any  other  particular  hour  at 
the  time  given,  by  moving  the  globe  till  the  index  point  at^the  hour  dedred* 

*  and  obfer^ing  the  places  that  are  then  under  the  brazen  meridiatv. 

"  •   pROB.   1 7.     ^ht  day  and  hour  being  'given,  to  jind  by  the  globe  that  particular 
'flacfi  of  the  earth  to  ♦  which-  the  Sun  is  vertical  at  that  very  Ume* 

The  Sun's  place  io  the  ecHptic  {a)  being  found  and  •  [a)  Prob.  6. 
brought  to-  'the  bi-azen  meridian, '  make  a  mark  above;  •  - 
tlie  fame  with  chalk  ;  then  [b)  find  thofe  j^laces- of  the  earth  {b)  Prob.  i6. 
,  'in  wliofe  meridian  the  Sun  is  at  that  inilant  and  bring  them 
to  tbe  brazen  meridi^  ;  which  done,  obferve  narrowly  that  iridividaal  part  of 
the  earth  which  falls  exa£lly  under  the  forefaid  mark  in  the  brazen  meridian  ; 
for  that  \&  the  particular  place  to  which  the  Sun  ;s  vertical  at  that  very  time. 

Prob  f  8.  The  day  and  hour  at  any  flace  being  given,  to  Jind  all  thofe  places 
ffvhere  the  Sun  16  then  rijingf  or  fitting,  or  on  the  meridian  ;  confequently^  aH  thofe 
places  whith  are  enlightened  at  that  tim€,  and  thofe  which  art  in  the  dark* 

This  problem  caonot  be  folved  by  any  globe  fitted  ap  in  the  common  way, 
with  the  hour  circle  Bxed  upon  the  brafs  meridian  ;  unlefethe  Sun  be  on  or 
Bear  fome  of  tKe  tropics  on  the  given  day.  But  by  a  globe  fitted  up  accord* 
ing  to  ^f  r.  Jofcph  Harris's  invention,  where  the  hour  circle  lies  on  the  furfdcc 
of  the  globe,  below  the  meridian,  it  may  be  folved  for  any  day  in  the  year, 
according  to  his  method  ;  which  is  as  foUows. 

Having  found  the  place  to  which,  the  Sun  is  vertical  at  the  given  hour,  if 
the  place  be  in  the  northern  hemifphere,  elevate  the  north  pole  as  many  de- 
grees above  the  horizon,  as  are  equal  to  the  latitude  of  that  place  ;  if  the  place 
^be  in  the  foutbern  hemifphere  elevate  the  fouth  pole  accordingly  ;  and  bring 
the  faid  place  to  the  brazen  meridian.     Then,  all  thofe  places  which  are  in 
the  weflem  feroicircle  of  the  horizon,  have  the  Sun  riftng  to  them  at  that 
time  ;  and  thofe  in  the  eaiiern  feraicircle  have  it  fetting  ;  to  thofe  under  the 
upper  fcmicircle  of  the  brjtecn  meridian  it  is  noon ;  and  to  thofe  under  the  lower 
iemicirsle,  it  is  midnight.     All  thofe  places  which  are  above  the  horizon,  are 
enlightened  by  the  Son,  and  have  the  Sun  jliil  as  many  degrees  above  them,  at 
they  themfelves  are  above  tbe  horizon ;  and  this  height  may  be  known,by  fixing 
the  quadrant  of  altitude  on  the  brazen  meridian  over  the  place,  to  which 
the  Suii  is  vertical  \  and  then  laying  it  over  any  other  place,  obferve  what 
•number  of  degrees  on  the  quadrant  are  intercepted  between  the  faid  place 
^and  the  horizon.     In  all  thofe  places  that  are  18  degrees  below  the  weilern 
^femicircle  of  the hon'zon,  the  itioming  twilight  is  juil  beginning;  in  all  thofe 
places  that  are    1 8  degrees  below  the  eaftem  femicirde  of  the  horizon,  the 
evening  twih'ght  is  ending  ;  and  all  thofe  places  that  are  Iqwer  than  18  dc« 
grces,  have  oark  night. 

If  any  place  be  brought  to  tbe  upper  femicircle  of  the  brazen  meridian,  and 
the  hour  index  to  be  fct  to  the  upper  XII  or  noon,  and  then  the  globe  be 
turned  round  eailward  on  its  axis  ;  when  the  place  comes  to  the  «  eftem  fe- 
iniciicle  of  the  horizon,  the  index  will  fhew  the  time  of  fun  rifing  at  that  place  } 
and  when  the  fame  place  comes  to  the  eafttrn  fcmicircle  of  the  horizon,  tlie 
ifldex  will  fiiew  t)ie  time  uf  fun-fct*  ^ 

To 
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Totkieplaces  winch  do  not  go  under  the  horizon,  the  fon  fcts  not  ott 
tin  daj;  2fi(ito  thofe  \vhich  do  not  come  above  it,  the  %>iin  does  not  rife.     . 

*  • 

PiiU  19,  Tlfe  month  and  day  being  givent  'with  the  place  of  the  Moon  in  iJ^ 
2:^::' Sid  her  true  latitude y  to  Jind  thereby  the  exad  hour  luhenfbe  ivill  rife  aad 
j,.jv*^r  fao'ub  her  fouthingy  or  coming 'to  the  mcriciian  of  the  place,        , 

Tt^z  Moon's  place  in   the  zodiac  -may  be  found  readily  enough  at  any 

r:D<r  by  ao  ordinary    almanac  ;    ajid  her  latitude,    which  is    her  dillancc 

Ljffl  ibe  ecliptic,  by  applying  the  femlcircle  of  pofllion  to  her  place  in  the 

zodiac.      For  the  folution  of  the  problem  (a)y  elevate  the 

J/'  Pioa.  a.      pole  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  given  place,  and  the 

Sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  at  that  time  being  (h)  found 

and  marked  with  clialk,  as  alfo  the  Moon's  place  at  the. 

v  PxoB.  6-       fame  time,  bring  the  fun's  place  to  the  brazen  meridian, 

and  fet  the  index  of  the  horary  circle  at  noon,  then  turn' 

tif  glok  till  the  Moon's  place  fucccffivcly  meet  with  the  eailcrn  and  weftern 

'^t  ui  the  horizon,   as  alfo  the  brazen  meridian,  and  the  index  will  point 

i:  thofe  ?arious  times,    the  particular  hours    of  her   riling,    fetting  and 

pROB.  20.  Two  places  heing  given  on  the  gloU^  to  Jind  the  true  diftance  he» 
•c.v«  then* 

Lay  the  graduated  edge  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude  over  both  the  places, 
"i^  the  number  of  degrees  intercepted  between  them  will  be  their  true  dill- 
'*nct  from  each  other,  reckoning  every  degree  to  be  69  J  English  miles. 

'    ,         -        '* 

i  ROB.  21-  jf  place  being  given  on  the  globe y  and  its  true  d'ljlance  from  afec- 
^-^lacgy  to  jind  thereby  all  other  places  nf  the  earth  that  are  of  the  fame  dijlance 
;':ni  tie  given  place m  ,  .  .     , 

nng  the  given  plsCce  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  elevate  the  pole  ac- 

■  -ding  to  the  latitude  of  the  faid  place  ;  then  [ml  the  quadrant  of  altitude  in 

* :  zenith,  and  reckon,  upon  the  faid  quadrant,  the  given  diltance  between  the 

'and  fecond place,  provided  the  fame  be  under  90  degrees,  otherwife  you 

-"-  ufe  the  femicircle  of  pofition,  and  making  a  mark  where  the  reckom'flg- 

0.  and  moving  the  faid  quadrant  or  femicircle  quite  round  upon  the  furfacc 
^-  the  globe,  all  places  palling  under  that  mark,  are  thofe  dcfircd. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  The  latitude  of  any  place  is  equal  to  the  elevation  of  th«  pole  above  the 
-^neon  of  that  place,  and  the  elevation  of  the  equator  is  equal  to  the  com- 
rcmeiit  of  the  latitude,  that  is,  to  what  the  latitude  wants  of  90  degrees. 

2.  Thofe  places  which  lie  on  the  equator,  have  no  latitude,  it  being  there 
Ut  the  latitude  begins  ;  and  thofe  places  wliich  lie  on  the  firll  meridiuu  liave 
"0  longitude,  it  being  there  that  the  longitude  begins.  Confeqnently,  that 
r^rticular  place  of  the  earth  where  the  lirft  meridian  iuterfedls  the  equator  has. 
"viihcr  longitude  nor  latitude.  ►  •'  ...-,%     ,;, 

3.  All  places  of  the  earth  do  equally  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  fun,  in  rcf- 
p*>-t.  of  lime,  and  arc  equally  deprived  of  it. 

4'  AH  places  upon  the  cquatgr  have  their  days  and  nights  equally  long, 

that 
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th«t  i8>  It  hours  each>  at  all  timet  of  tHe  y«ar.  For  ahhoogh  the  fun  ^c* 
dines  altcrni^cely^  from  the  equator  tewarde  the  north  aiid  towards-the  foiith, 
yet,  as  the  horizpn  of  the  equator  cuts  all  the  parallels  of  latitude  and  declina- 
tion in  halves,  the  (\iR  muft  always  eoottmie.  above  tire  hof  ison  for  oa-e  half  a 
diurnal  rerolution'  about  the  earth,  and  for  the  other  hrif  below  >t. 

5.  In  all  places  of  the  earth  between  the  equator  and  poles^  the  daya  and 
Bights  are  equally  long,  viz.  12  hours  each,  when  the  fun  is  in  the  equinoc- 
tial :  for,  in  aU  elevattons  of  the  pole,  (hort  of  90  degrees  (whkK  is  the 
greateil)  one  half  of  the  equator  or  ti^Viinodial  will  be  above  the*  horizon, 
and  the  other  half  below  it* 

6.  Thexlays  and  nights  are  never  of  an  equal  length  at  anyplace  between 
die  equator  and  polar  circles,  but  when  the  fun  enters  the  (igns-<Y>  Artes  atitl 
iQr  Libra*  For  in  every  other  part  oi  the  ecliptic,  the  circle  of  the  fun'a 
4sa\j  motion  b  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  thehoimm. 

7.  The  nearer  that  any  place  is  to-  the  equator,  the  kfs  is  the  difference 
between  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights  m  that  place ;  and  the  more  re- 
anote*  the  contrary.  The  circles  which  the  fun  defcribes  in  the  heavens  erery 
24  hours,  being  cut  more  nearly  equal  in  ^e  former  cafe,  and  more  unequally 
in  the  latter. 

S.  In  all  places  lying  upon  any  given  parallel  of  latitude,  however  long  or 
fiiortthe  day  and  night  be  at  any  of  thefe  places,  at  any  time  of  the  year,  it 
is  then  of.  the  fame  kngth  a^aU  the  reft  ;  for  in  turnings  the  globe  round  its 
axis  (when  reAified  according  to  the  fun's  declinjition )  all  thefe  places  will 
keep  equally  long  above  or  below  the  horizon* 

9.  The  fuft  is  vertical  twice  a  year  to  every  place  between  the  tropics ;  to 
thofe  unde"  the  tropics,  once  a  year,  but  never  any  where  elfe.  For,  there 
can  be  noplace  between  the  tropics,  but  that  there  will  be  two  points  in  the 
ecliptic,  whofe  declination  from  the  equator  is  equal  to  the  latitude  of  that 
place  i  and  but  one  point  of  the  ecliptic  which  has  a  declination  equal  to  the 
htitude  of  pbces  on  the  tropic  which  that  point  of  the  eoliptie  touches  ;  and 
as  the  fun  never  goes  without  the  tropics,  he  can  nrser  be  vertical  to  any 
place  that  lies  without  them* 

-10.  In  all  places  lying  exa^ly  under  the  polar  circles,  the  fun,  when  be  is 
xn  the  neardl  tropic,  continues  24  hours  above  the  horizon  without  fetting  ^ 
becaofe  no  part  of  that  tropic  is  below  their  horizon.  And  when  the  fun  is 
tn  the  fartheft  tropic,  he  is  for  the  fateie  length  of  time  without  rifing  ; 
beetiufe  no  part  of  that  tropic  is  above  their  horizort*  Bttt,  at  all  other 
limes  of  the  year,  he  rifes  and  fets  there,  as  in  other  places ;  becaufe  aU  the 
circles  that  can  be  drawn  parsdlel  to  the  equator^  between  the  tropics,  arc 
more  or  lefs  cut  by  the  horizon,  as  they  are  farther  from*  or  nearer  to,  that 
tropic  which  ia  all  above^  th^  horizon  i  and  when  the  Ain  is  not  in  either  of  the 
tropics,  his  diurnal  courfe  mufl  be  in  one  or  other  of  thefe  circles* 

11*  To  all  places  in  the  northern  hemifphere,  from  the  equator  to  the 
polar  circle,  the  longeft  day  and  ihorteft  night  is  when  the  fun  is  in  the  north- 
ern tropic  ;  and  the  (horted  day  and  longed  night  is  when  the  fun  is  in  the 
ibuthem  tropic ;  becaufe  no  cirde  of  the  fun'a  daily  motion  is  (a  much  above 
the  horizon,  and  fo  little  below  it,  as  the.  not  them  tropic  ;  and  none  fo  little 
above  it,  and  fo  much  below  it,  as  the  fouthem.  In  the  fouthern  hemifphere, 
the  ci>ntrary. 

12*  In  all  pbces  between  the  polar  circles  and  poles,  the  ftm  appears  for 
Jbme  number  of  day^(or  rather  (fiurhaUcTobnions)  without  fetttng ;  and  at  the 
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%ppbftl^  tinfe  of  iht  tear  wttboWt  rJflrtg :  becanft  feiric  pan  6f  tlie  cfclfptfc 
twve*  fct«  it  tH<?  fonnet  c&ft,  attd  as  miich  of  <hfc  o]ppofiti  part  fteVcir  tifci  ht 
tlie  lahef.  Aftd  the  tiealrcr  liflto,  ot-  th6  teofc  temofe  from  the  pbfe  theft 
places  are,  the  longer  or  (hoftet  is  (!m|ira'i  c6ntitnrih^  pl^cfencc  or  abfenc*, 

the 

that...^, o o  .  -        . 

iftt  tomtit  oM  dily  tftore  than  thofc  trhp  refide  at  the  hint  port  ;  WCiufe;  b^ 
going  dootr*ry  id  iht  ftin*.J  diumat!'  motion,  alid  berng  forwarder  evety-  ^vei 
ih«g  than  they  vrttt  iff  the  rnoi^nin^,  thci>  hofiidh  wiHi  get  fo  ftitich  thi 
fooriei*  above  tjlci  fetthi^  ftrtr,  fttaft  if  thtfy  fcid  kcfpt  fof  si  tfrhole  dzf  tt  zt\f 
fartkiitor  plac^.  A^  thn^,  by  cittting  off  a  parti  pto^t^ioi^aHe  to  the^ 
•wn  motion,  from  tht  fctigth  of  ^veiy  cfey,  they  witt  gain  a  complete  day*  ot 
Aat  fort  at  their  rettfrrt ;  v^hotit  gihting  one  moment  tt  abfofotc  tirii*  moref 
that*  iV  elapfcd  durfng  ih^it  cbuHt,  t6  the  people  dt  tb<}  poh.  If  they  fail 
veftv^ard>  th^y  will  rcickorr  one  day  left  than  the  wo^fc  do  who  rCftdfc  ii 
tht  fafd  port ;  bccaufe,  6y  gradually  fottoWhvg  trrt  appdr^ht  rfmi'iiaf  mo- 
tion of  the  fmi,  they  y^ill  keep  hith  each  particufer  da^  fo  mtrch  longer  abov^ 
the  hwrifeon,  aH  anfweri  to  that  diiy**  oouffe  ;  arid  theireby  they  cut  off  i 
whole  day  in  feckoning,  at  theit  i^aM,  whhbm  lofing  one  mbtiAetit  df  ityi 
khxle  einfe* 

Hence,  if  two  fhi^s  fhmilA  fet  dnt  at  the  faitte  tTmd  ffotft  iny  port,  a'lid 
fafl  round  the  globe,  one  caftward  and  the  other  Weft\^af d,  f6  as  Z6  mctt  tH. 
the  fame  port  on  any  day  whatever,  they  will  differ  tv^6  days  iti  t'eckorting  their 
time,  at  their  rettihi.  Jf  they  fttfled  tvHcC  found  the  earth,  they  Witt  differ 
iRMirdays  ;  if  thi^ce,  then  fix,  5te; 

OF  THE  NATURAl  1>1VISI«MS'  O^  Trtfi  £XRf  H. 

TH  i  conffrtufcnt  parts  of  the  tarth  iVe  t^o,  the  tamtmi^^  v^akr.  'PSc;; 
parts  of  the  land  are  cbntiiieiits,  ii)andb,*peninrulas,ifthin'ures,  promon- 

,  Vl£. 
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on  the  north-caft  ;  and  Afrfca*  (which  li  jb!ned  tlo  Afia  by  the  iffhihus  of 
Suez,  ^o  miles  over)  on  the  fouth.     The  wellern  continent  confifts  of  NortK  . 
and  South  America,  joined  by  the  ifthmus  of  Dariet^,  60  or  70  miles  broad. 

A  continent  is  a  large  portion  of  land,  contai^^ing  feveral  countries  or 
kingdoms,  without  any  entire  feparation  of  it6  parts  by  watery  as  Europe* 
An  xjlani  is  a  f mailer  part  of  land,  quite  furrounded  by  water,  as  Great 
Britam.  A  penmfula  is  a  track  of  land  every  where  furrounded  by  water^ 
■except  at  one  narrow  neck,  by  which  it  joins  the  neighbouring'  continent  ; 
as  the  Morea  in  Greece ;  and  that  neck  of  land  which  fo  joins  it,  is  called 
an  ifibmui ;  as  the  iilhmus  of  Suez,  which  joins  Afrj^  to'Afia,  and  the 
iftiimus  of  Darien,  which  joins  North  and  South  America.  A  prtantrntory 
i^a  hill,  or  point  of  land,  ftretching  itfelf  into  the  fea,  the  end  of  which  \% 
called  a  cape  ;  ad  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A.  coqfl  or  Jbort  is  that  part  of 
a  country  which  borders  on  the  fe'a-fide.  Mountains,  va^liesi  woods,  defarts, 
plains,  ^c.  need  no  dcfcnptioi).  The  molt  remarkable  are  taken  notice  of^ 
and  dcfcribed  in  the  body  of  this  work. 

The  parts  of  the  water  are  oceans,  feas,  lakes,  ftraits,  gulfs,  bays,  or 
creeks,  rivers,  Sec.  The  waters  are  divided  into  three  eatenfive  oceans  (be- 
iidca  leffcr  fcas^  whi^  are  only  branches  of  thefe),  viz.  the  AtlanWc^  the 
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Ptuificf  and  die  In£an  OceaD.  The  Atlantic,  or  Wellern  Ocean,  divides  th« 
ca£Lem  and  weftern  conlinehts,  and  is  3poo  miles  wide.  The  Pacific  divided 
America  from  Ada,  and  is  s  0,000  miles  over.  The  Indian  Ocean  lies  be- 
tween the  Eatt  Indies  and  Africa,  being  3000  miles  wide. 

The  ocean  is  a  great  and  fpacious  colleAion  of  water  without  any  entire  re- 
paration of  its  parts  by  land  ;  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     Thtfea  is  a  fmaller 
colledtion  of  water,  which  communicates  with  the  ocean,  confined  by  the 
land  ;  as  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea.     A  He  is  a  large  collef^ion. 
of  water,  entirely  furrounded  by  land  ;  as  the  lake  of  Geneva,  *and  the  lakes 
in  Canada.     ^Jfraii  i^  a  narrow  part  of  the  fea,.  reftrained  or  lying,  between 
the  (hores,  and  opening  a  pafTage  out  of  one  fea  into  another  ;  as  the  ftrait 
of  Gibraltar,  or  that  of  Magellan..    This  is  fometimes  called  ^ found ;  as  the 
ftrait  into  the  Baltic    A  gulf  is  a  part  of  the  fea  running  up  into  the  land,, 
and  furrounded  by  it  except  at  the  paflage  whereby  it  communicates  with  the 
fea  or  ocean.     If  a  gulf  be  very  large  it  is  called  an  inland  fea  ;  as  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  if  It  do  not  go  far  into  the  land,  it  is  called  a  hayt  as  the  Bay  oF 
Bifcay  :  if  it  be  very  fmall,  a  ereeif  haven^Jlation  or  road  for  ftii|js,^s  Milford- 
Haven.     Rivers,  canals,  brooks,  &c.  need  no  defcription  ;  for  thefe  leiTer  di- 
vifions  of  water,  like  thofe  of  land,  are  to  be  met  with  ini  moil  countries^ 
and  every  one  has  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  them.     But  in  order  to- 
ftrengthen  the  remembrance  of  the  great  parts  of  the  land  and  water  we 
have  defcribed,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve^ that  there  it  a  ilrong  analogy  or 
refemblance  between  them. 

.Xhe  defcnption  of  a  continent  rcfembles  tliat  of  an  oceaa  ;  an  iiland  en- 
compaifed  with  water  refembles  a  lake  encompaffed  with  land.  A  peninfula 
of  land  is  Hke  a  gulf  or  inland  fea»  A  promontory  or  cape  of  land,  is  like 
a  bay  or  creek  of  the  fc;^  :  and  an  ifthmus,  whereby  two  lands  are  joined,  re- 
fembles a  firait,  which  unites  one  fea  to  another. 

To  this  defcription  of  the  divifions  of  the  eartK,  rather  than  add  an  enu^ 
meratipn  of  the  various  parts  of  land  and  water,  which  correfpond  to  tbem^ 
and  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  body  of  the  work,  we  ihall  fubjoln  a 
table,  exhibiting  the  fuperficial  content  of  the  whole  globe  in  fquare  miles^^ 
fixty  to  a  degree,  and  alio  of  the  feas  and  unknown  parts,  the  habitable  earth » 
the  four  quarters. or  contineijts  ;  likewife  of  the  great  empires  and  pnncipal 
iflands,  which  (hall  be  placed  as  they  ace  fubordiaate  to  one  another  in. 
QUIgm^ude. 
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To  thek  iflaads  tnxf  be  added  the  following,  which  bave  lately  been  difcovcred, 
\-j:  TDsxt  fvlly  explored.  The  exadb  dimenfions  of  them  are  not  afcertained  ;  but  they 
'■ray  be  arranged  in  the  following  order,  according  to  their  magnitude,  bceinning  at 
'th«  brgeft,  which  U  fuppofed  to  be  nearly  equal  in-fize  to  the  whole  continent  of 


'EiiTope. 


New  Holland, 
N(W  Guinea, 
New  2^ealandy 
Kew  Caledonia, 
New  Hebrides, 


Otaheite  or  King  George'i  Ifland, 

Friendly  Iflands, 

Marquefaa, 

JBafler,  or  Davis's  ifland. 


*  The  number  of  inhabitants  com-'f  C  Europe  contains 
\i'.ti  2t  prcfent   to  i>e  in  the  known  /  I  Afia  — > 

V  rid  at  a  meaiiun  taken  from  the  VC  Africa  ^^^ 

y^  ralmhtinttfy  arc  about  953  milp  I  I  America 


i^o. 


Total  953 


^iwDi  AWD  TIDIS.3  We  cannot  finifh  the  doftnnc  of  the  earth,  with- 
out coDfidenng  Winds  and  Tides,  from  which  the  changes  that  happen  on 
iVi  fcrface  pnocipally  anfe« 

WiKDs.3  The  earth  on  which  wc  live  is  every  where  furrounded  by  a 
cr.e  invifible  fluid,  which  extends  to  feveral  roilca  above  its  furface,  and  is 
'^^llfd  Air.  it  is  found  by  experimentf ,  that  a  fmall  quantity  of  air  is  ca- 
pable of  being  expanded,  fo  as  to  fill  a  very  large  fpace,  or  to  be  comprefTed 
~to  a  much  fnaaller  compafs  than  it  occupied  before.  The  general  caufe  of 
*V^  expanfion  of  the  air  is  heat  ^  the  general  caufe  of  its  conjpreffijn  is  cold. 
Hence  if  any  part  of  the  air  or  atmo^here  receive  a  greater- degree  of  cold 
or  W  than  it  had  before,  its  parts  will  be  put  vA  motion,  and  expanded  or 
«^offlprcficd.  '  Bat  when  air  is  put  in  motion,  we  call  it  nvind  in  general  i 
•^d  akcnc^  galc|  or  ftonn^  according  to  the  c^uickneA  or  vdocity  of  that 

P  jl  inotion, 
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snotjpn.  Winds,  therefore^  wfaicfa  are  corontppiy  confidered  as  things  e^ 
tremely  variableiftn4  appertain  depend  on  a.  general  caufe,  and  a£i  ^Ki'th  more  o 
lefs  uniformity  in  proportion  af  t))e  action  of  thi^  caufe  is  jnore  or  le(s  cor 
Aaot.  It  is  iound  by  obfcrvationB  ina4e  d,t  fea,  that  fropi.  liHUy  degree 
north  latitude*  to  thifty  degrees  foutby  there  is  a  ponilanteaft  wind  through 
oqt  the  year,  blowing  on  tlie  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  called  th 
Trade  Wind.  Thif  is  occafioned  by  the  adion  o£  the  fun,  which  in  mov 
ing  fjrom  £aft  to  yV^eft,  heats,  and  confequently  expands  the  air  imnxediatrl; 
under  him  ;  by.  which  queans  a  ftream  or  tide  of  air,  a}waya  accompanies  bin 
in  b)a  coo^ije,  and  pccafions  a  perpetual  eaft  wind  within  tbe£c  limits.  Thi 
geno^l  caufe  however  is  modified  by  a  number  of  particulars ;  the  explicatioi 
of  which  woold  be  t09  tedious  and  complicated  for  our  prefent  plan  ;  whici 
ia  to  mention  fa6t9  rqther  than  theories. 

li|e  win49  C^ed  t)ie  Tropical  IVUubj  which  blow  from  f^mc  particula 
point  of  the  compafs.  without  much  variation,  are  of  three  kinds  :  i.  Th* 
General  Trade  W*ndsy  which  extend  to  near  thirty  degreed  of  latitude  ot 
each  ^de  of  the  equator  in  the  Atlantic,  Ethiopic,  and  Pacific  feas.  2.  .Th< 
ManfxionSf  or  fhifting^  trade-wind  >  which  blow  fix  months  in  one  diredion 
^nd  the  other  fix  months  in  the  oppofite'  dire^ion.  Thefe  are  moitly  in  th< 
Indian,  or  Eaftern  Ocean,  and  do  not  extend  above  two  hundred  leaguei 
from  the  land.  Their  change ift  at  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinox,  and  ii 
is  accompanied  with  terrible  llorms  of  thunder,  lightniif^,  and  rain.  3.  Th< 
Sea  and  Land  j^reezeif  which  are  anut^er  kind  of  periodical  winds  that  blov 
from  the  land  from  inidnight  to  mi4-day>  and  froni  the  fea  fipm  abput  nooi 
till  midnight ;  thefe,  however,  do  not  extend  above  two  or  three  leagues  fron 
ihore.  Near  the  coaft  of  Guinea  in  Africa,  the  wind  blows* nearly  alway 
from  the  weft,  foiuh-we(V|  or  fouth.  On  the  coafl  of  Peril  in  South  Ame 
rica,  the  wind  blows  conftantly  from  the  fouth-weft.  Beyond  the  latitud< 
of  thirty  north  and  fouth*  the  winds,  as  we  daily  perceive  in  Great  Britain, 
>  are  more  variablct  though  they  blow  oftener  from  the  wc^  th^  any  othei 
point.  Between  the  fourth  and  tenth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  betwecc 
the  longitude  of  Cape  Veid  and  the  eaflermoft  of  the  Cape  Verd  lilands. 
there  is  a  traA  of  fea  condemned  to  perpetual  calms,  attended  with  terribh 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  fuch  rain^  that  this  fea  haci  acquired  the  name  oi 
tfte  Halnt* 

It  m^y  be  alfo  ufcful  to  ftudents  in  navigation  and  geography  to  obfervt 
&rthtr,  that  the  cbnrfe  or  latitude  our  ihips  generally  keep  in  their  panag( 
from  Engl^^nd  to  America^ and  the  Weft  Indies,  ia. 

To  Bofton  ^  New  £ngland,  and  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  from  42  t< 
43  degrees.  ^ 

To  New  York  by  the- Azores  or  Weftcm  Iflands,  39  degrees. 

To  Carolina  and  Virginia  by  Madeira,  wbif^b  is  called  the  upper  couHe 
52  degrees  :  but  the  uTual  courfc,  to  take  advantage  of  the  trade- winds 
is  from  16  to  23  degrees  :  and  in  this  courfe  they  frequently  touch  at  Au 
tjgua  ;  it  13  this  courfe  our  Weft  India  (hips  fail  in. 

The  Spanifh  galleons  and  the  flota  from  Spain  keep,  from  1 5  to  1$  dc 
grees  ;  and^  in  their  return  to.  Spain  about  37  degrees. 
'  Tide  S.J  By  the  tides,  aje  meant  t]iat  regular  motion  of  the  fea,  accord 
ing'  to  which  it  ebbs  and  flows  twice  in  twenty-four  hpurs.  The  dodrini 
o(  the  tides  remained  in  o^icurtty,  till  the  immovtaji  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ex 
plained  it  by  his  great  principle  of  gravity  or  attra6iion.  For  having  de 
ixyonftrated  that  there  is  a  principle  in  all  bodies,  within  the  folar  fyllem 
by  which  they  t^utually  draw,  or  attraft  one  another,  ia  proportion  t< 
their  diftance  i  it  fol^\yS|  that  thofe  parts  of  Uic  fea  wtdch.arc  inuo^diateb 
*'    '     ,         .      *  *       .     •    '  bclo> 
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WowlJbe  wtian,  w&  t>e  dnnm  towards  ki  mud  coorequeiAlf,  wherever 
the  moon  is  nearly  vertical,  the  fea  will  be  raifcd;  which  oocafiosis  the  flow- 
ing .of  the  lidf  there.  A  fimilar  ntafoa  oocafions  Ibe  flowing  of  the  tide 
Itkcwtic  IB  thofe  pUees  where  the  loopa  it  io  the  nadir;  sod  which  xnuft 
be  diioieCricaUy  oppoSic  to  the  former  :  for  in  the  hemifphere  &rtheiL 
fnm  the  bwob,  ^  parts  i»>the  nadir  being  le&  attr»fted  by  her  than  the 
other  parts  which  are  JMSuer  to  her,  gravitate  lefs  towanis  t^  <anh^s  ceiit^ 
tre*  and  ooofequently  nui  he  higher  than  the  nfL  Thofo  parts  o£  the 
earthy  on  the  contrary,.  wWe  the  moon  ap^soa  on  the  borizoo,  or  »iaetf 
dcgreea  dilUnt  from  the  zenith  and  nadir,  will  haire  low  water  i  for  aa 
the  waters  in  the  Eontth  and  nadir  rife  4it  the  /aoie  tirnc^  the  waters  Itt 
their  lUiighbouihood  will  pre(a  towards  thofe  plapes  to  maiotain  the  cqut^ 
librium  ;  to  fupply  the  places  of  theCe,  others  will  isotb  the  fame  way, 
and  Ca  on  to  the  places  ninety  degrees  diftant  from  tb»  xenith  and  oadur^ 
where  the  water  will  be  loweft^  By  combining  this  doftriae  with  the 
diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  above  explained,  we  ihall  be  {pofiWe  of  the 
ivrafon  why  the  tides  ebb  and  flow  twice  in  twenty*four  hoiirs»  in  -everi* 
place  on  this  globe. 

The  tiilea  are  hieher  than  ordinary,  twice  every  month, -that  is,  about  the 
times  of  new  and  foil  moon,  and  are  caUed  Sfring  Tidisi  for  authefe  tiitoea 
the  a^ons  of  both  the  fuo  and  moon  are  united,  and  draw  in  the  fame 
Araight  line^  and  confcquently  the  fea  muft  be  more  elevated.  At  the  coin 
jun^on,  or  when  the  fun  and, moon  are  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  irarth,  they 
both  confpire  to  raife  the  waters  in  the  zenith,  and  confeqaently  in  the  nadir  $ 
and  at  the  oppofltion,  or  when  the  eanh  is  1>etween  the  fon  and  moon, 
while  one  occaiions  high  water  In  the  aenith  aad  nadir,  the  other  doea 
the  fame.  The  tides  are  lefs  than  ordinary  twice  every  monthr^bout  the 
firft  and  laft  quarters  of  the  moon,  and  are  called  Niop  Tides :  for  in  the 
quarters,  the  fun  raifcs  the  waters  where  the  moon  depreifes  them,  and  de« 
proflcs  where  the  moon  raiies  them ;  fo  that  the  tides  are  only  occafioned 
by  the  difference  by  which  the  adipn  of  the  moon,  which  is  neareit  us,  prevaik 
over  that  of  the  fon.  Thefe  things  would  happen  uniformly,  were  the  whole 
furface  of  the  earth  covered  with  water ;  but  fince  there  are  a  multitude  of 
iflaDds,  itfid  continents  which  interrupt  th^  natural  courfeof  the  water^  n  va« 
riety  of  appearances  are  to  be  met  with  in  different  places,  which  cannot  be  ex« 
plained  without  regarding  the  fituation  of  ihorea,  ilr4its,  and  other  objedt 
which  have  fhare  in  producing  them, 

CuRRSNTs.J  There  are  frequently  ftreams  or  currents  in  the  Ocean, 
which  fet  (hips  a  great  way  beyond  their  intended  courfe.  There  is  a  current 
between  Florida  and  the  Bahama  Iflands,  which  always  runs  from  north  to 
fouth.  A  current  runs  conftantly  from  the  Atlantic,  through  the  ftraits  of 
Gibraltar,  into  the  Mediterranean.  A  current  fets  out  of  the  Baltic  Sea, 
through  ihe  fpnnd  or  flrait  between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  into  the  Britifh 
channel,  fo  that  there  are  no  tides  in  the  Baltic. .  About  fmall  iflands  and 
head-lands  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  the  tides  rife  very  little  ;  but  in  fom6 
bays,  i^nd  about  the  mouths  of  rivers,  they  rife 'from  12  to  50  feet. 

M4PS.1  A  map  is  the  reprtfcntation  of  the  earth,  or  a  part  thereof*  on  si 
plane  furface.  Maps  differ  from  the  globe  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  pi^ure 
do^es  from  a  ftatue.  The  globe  truly  reprefenta  the  earth  ;  but  a  map,  no 
more  than. a  plane  furface,  can  reprefent  one  that/s  fpherical.  But  although 
the  earth  can  never  be  exhibited  e^adtly  by  one  map,  yet,  by  means  of 
feveral  of  themn  each  containing  about  ten  or  twenty  degrees  of  latitude^ 
^he  rejiirefeftUUoa  will  aolfatt  terj  mu^  ij^i^  of  ihe  globe  iQr  aafUcfc  \  be- 
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«aBfe  rach  maps,  if  joined  together^  would  form  a  fpherical  convex  nearfy  as 
roBnd  as  the  globe  itfelf*   * 

Cardinal  Points.]     The  north  is  confidered  as  the  upper  part  of  the 
map ;  the  (quth  is  at  the  bottom,  oppofite  to  the  north  ;  the  eaft  is  on  the 
light  handy  the  face  being  turned  to  the  north  {  and  the  weft  on  the  left 
liaad  oppofite  to  the  eaft.     From  the  top  to  the  bottom  are  drawn  meridian  s^ 
or  Unei  of  tongitude .-    and  from  fide    to  fide,   pamllelr  of  huitude.      The 
oulermoft  of  the  meridians  and  parallels  are  marked  with  degrees  of  lati- 
tude or  longitude,  by  means  of  which,  and  the  (cale  of  miles  commonly 
placed  in  the  comer  of  the  map,   the  fituation*   diftance,  &c«  of  'places^ 
may  be  found  as  on  the  artificial  globe.      Thu^,  tc  find  (be  ^diftance  of 
two  places    fuppofe    London   and  Paris,   by  the  map,  we   have  only  to 
meafure  the  fpace  between  them  with  the  compafFes,  or  a  bit  of  thready 
and  to  apply  this*  diftance  to  the  fcale  of  miles,  which  (hews  that  ^London 
S8  3IO  miles  diftant  from   Paris.     If  the  placer  lie  directly  north>or  foulh 
eaft  or  weft,  Jrora  one  another,  we  have  only  to  obfcrve  the  degrees  on 
the  meridians  and  pai^lels,  and  by  turning  theie  into    miles,  we  '  obtain 
the  diftance  without  meafuring.     Rivers  are    defcribed  in  maps  by  black 
fines,   and  are  wider   towards  the  mouth  than  towards  the  bead  of  the 
fpring.     Mountaina   axe  fketched  on  maps  as  on  a  pi^ure.      Forefts  and 
V7oods  are  reprefented  by  a  kind  of  (hrub ;  bogs  and  morafies,  by  fhadcs ; 
fands  and   ftiallows  are    defcribed  by   fmall  dots ;    and  roads   ufually  by 
double  lines.     Near  harbours,  the  depth  of  the  water  is  ezprefled  by  figures 
reprefenting  fathoms. 

Lbngth  op  miles  in  different  countries.]!  There  is  fcarcely  a 
greater  variety  in  any  thing  than  in  this  fort  of  meafure,  not  only  thofe  of 
feparate  countries  differ,  as  the  French  from  the  Englifh  ;  but  thofe  of  the 
fame  country  vary,  in  the  different  provinces,  and  all  commonly  from  the 
ftaadard.  Thus  the  common  Englifh  mile  differs  from  the  iUtate  mile  ;  and 
the  French  have  three  fort^  of  leagues.  We  (hall  here  give  the  miles  of  fcve- 
fad  countries  cjmpared  with  the  £ngii(h  by  Dr.  Halley. 

The  Englifh  ftatute  mile  confifts  of  5280  feet,  17^  yards,  or  B  furlongs* 

The  Ruffian  vorft  is  little  more  than  ^  Englifth 

The  Turkiih,  Italian,  and  old  Roman  leffer  mile,  irnearly  one  Englifh^ 

The  Arabian,  ancient  and  modern,  is  about  4^  Engliih* 

The  Scotch  and  Irilh.mile  is  about  i\  Englifh. 

The  Indian  is  almoft  5  Englifh. 

The  Dutch,  Spanifh»  and  Polifh,  is  about  3^  Englifh. 

The  German  is  more  than  4  Englifh. 

The  Swedifh,  Danifh,  and  Hungarian,  is  from  5  to  6  Englifh* 

The  French  common  league  is  near  3  Englifh  ;  and 

The  Englifh  marine  league  is  3  Englifh  nuies* 

PART    II. 

Of  the  Origin  of  Nations,  Laws,  Government,  and  Commerce. 

HAVING,  in  the  following  work  mentioned  the  ancient  names  of 
countries,  and  even  fometimes,  in  fpeaking  of  thefe  countries,  carried 
our  refearches  beyond  modern  times  ;  it  was  thought  neceffaryi  in  order  to 
prepare  the  reader  •for  entering  upon  the  particular  hiftory  of  each  country 
we  deicribe,  to  place  before  his  eye  a  general  view  of  the  hiflory  of  mankind, 

frcm  the  firftages  of  the  world  to  thereformationin  rcligioo  during  the  i6th 

century 
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'ietituiy^  By  a  biftory  of  the  world,  we  do  not  mean  a  mere  lift  of  dates^ 
wbicby  when  taken'  by  itfelfy  is  a  thing  extremely  infignificant ;  but  an  ao» 
count  of  the  moft  interefting  and  important  events  which  have  happened 
among  mankind  ;  with  the  caufes  which  have  pradaoed»  and  the  effects  which 
have  k>llowed  from  them.  This  we  judge  to  be  a  matter  of  high  importance 
m  itfelfy  and  indifpenfibly  requihte  to  thcnnderftandingof  theprefent  date  of 
commerce,  government,  arts,  and  manners,  in  any  particular  country  ;  which 
may  be  csdled  commercial  and  poh'tical  geography,  and  which>  undoubtedlyy 
conftkbtes  ^e  moft  ufeful  branch  of  that  fcience« 

The  great  event  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  before  which  there  vraa 
neither  matter  nor  form  of  any  thing,  is  placed,  according  to  the  beft  ehr(^ 
Bologers  in  the  years  before  Chrift  4004  ;  and  in  the  7  toth  year  of  what 
is  called  the  Julian  period,  which  hath  been  adopted  by  fome  chronologera 
and  hiiloriansy  but  is  of  little  real  fervice.  The  facred  records  have  fully  de« 
t«rmined  the  queftion,  that  the  world  ^as  not  etemal,  and  alfo  afcertaiiic4 
the  time  of  its  creation  with  great  prediipn  *• 

It  appears  in  geneial,  from  the  firft  chapters  in  Genefis,  that  the  worldp 
before  the  flood,  was  extremely  populous  ;  that  mankind  4iad  made  coniider- 
able  improvement  in  the  arts,  and  were  become  extremely  vicious,  both  10 
their  fentiments  and  manners.  Thtir  wickednefs  gave  occafion  to  a  memMT* 
able  cataftrophe,  by  which  the  whole  human  race,  except  Noah 
and  hi^  &mfly,  were  fwept  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth. .  The  '^^^  ^^^^ 
deluge  took  place  in  the  1656th  year  of  the  world,  and  produc-  ^^^ 
«d  a  very  coniiderable  change  on  the  (bil  of  the  atmofphere  of  this  globe,  and 
gave  them  a  ibrm  lets  friendly  to  the  frame  and  texture  of  the  human  body*. 
Hence  the  abridgement  of  the  life  of  man,  and  that  formidable  train  of  dif« 
cafes  which  have  ever  fince  made  fu^h  bavock  in  the  world*  A  curious  part 
of  hiflory  follows  that  of  the  deluge,  the  re-peopling  of  the  worlds  and 
the  riflng  of  a  new  generation  from  the  ruins  of  the  former.  Tfc^  memory 
of  the  three  fbns  of  Noah,  the  firft  founders  of  nations,  waa  long  preferved 
among  their  fevend  defcendants.  Japhet  continued  famous  among  the  we& 
tern  nations,  under  the  celebrated  name  of  Japetus  ;  the  Hebrews  paid  aa 
equal  vcneratfoa  to  Shem,  who  was  the  founder  of  their  race  ;  aod  among* 
the  Egyptians,  Ham  was  long  severed  as  a  divinity,  under  the  name  of 
Jupiter  Hammon.  It  appears  that  hunting  was  the  principal  occupation 
fome  centuriea  after  the  deluge.  The  world  teemed  with  wUd  beails ;  and 
the  great  heroifm  of  thofe  times  confided  in  deftroying  them.  Hence 
Kimrod  acquired  immortal  renown  $  and  by  their  admii;^tion  which  his  courage 
and  dexterity  univerblly  excited,  was  enabled  to  acquire  an  authori- 
ty over  his  fellow- creatures,  and  to  found  at  Babylon  the  firft  mon-  ^*  ^ 
archy^  whofe  origin  is  particularly  mentioned  in  biftory.  Not  long  ^*^^ 
after  the  foundation  of  Nineveh  was  laid  by '  AfTur  ;  in  Egypt  the  four 
governments  of  Thebes*.  Theri^  Memphis,  and  Tailis,  began  to  affume  lomc 
appearance  of  form  and  regularity.  That  thefe  events  (hould  have  happened 
fo  fooB  after  the  deluge,  whatever  furprize  it  may  have  dccafioned  to  the 
learned  fome  centuries  ago,  need  not  in  the  fasaHeft  degree  excite  the  won« 
der  of  the  prefent  age.  We  have  feen  from  many  inftancps,  the  powerful 
cSc^s  of  the  principles  of  population,,  and  how  fpeedily  v mankind  increafe» 
when  the  generative  faculty  lies  under  no  reftraint.  The  kingdoms  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  were  incomparably  more  extenfive  than  thofe  of  Babyloni  Nineveh^ 

*  The  Samaritan  copy  of  the  Bible  makes  the  antediluvian  period  only  1507  yeatse, 
359  ihort  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  computation ;  and  the  Septuagtift  copy  ftret:hes  it  to 
*9%6%  yean,  which  ia  606  years  exceeding  i(  \  bat  tb{  ticbrcw  dbroDoUgy  ii  geaeraUjf 
acknowledged  X$b€«ffopcriorauj|b«ritj^i  '  "  * 
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•nd  'Egyiptf  dunng  thrm  eady  a^e  ;  dtid  yet  theie  kfngdomtf  site  riot  fofpofei 

to  have  extftsd  four  centuHes  Mort  the  difcbvery  of  AAieriea  by  C<$lutnbu9« 

^Af  mankind  coticiniHfd  to  fuultiply  on  the  earth,  ^nd  to  iepAfate  frbm  each 

«Cb^r,  the  tradition  fioncetning  the  criic  God  was  obliterated  ot  ofafetifbd.  This 

B.  C.    0€C3&<m<d  iht  caUing  of  Atnoahtftn  to  be  the  hthtr  of  a  chofen  pt;o- 

1911  ••  P^**     From   this  p«Hod  the  Tiiftory  of  arteient  natioAs   b*girv  a 

little  to  expand  itfelf;  and  \re  Icam  Ceveral  patttculai's  of  very  con- 

fiderable  impoftanc^. 

Mankind  had  not  long  beeti  tinited  Into  fodleties  before  they  fet  them- 
iidves  to  oppVefs  and  deftroy  one  another.  Ghederlaomei*,  king  df  the  Ela- 
mitea,  or  Ferfians^  was  already  become  a  robber  ^lid  a  conquerdr.  Hid 
fierce,  however,  muft  not  have  been  very  coniiderable,  fince,  in  one  of  thcfe 
expeditions^  Abraham^  affifted  only  by  bis  houfhold,  fet  updn  him  in  hid 
retreat,  and,  after  a  fieree  engagement,  recovered  all  the  fpoil  that  had 
been  tak«n.  Abraham  was  foon  after  obliged  by  a  hmxnt  to  leave  Cana^ 
an,  the  country  where  God  had  commanded  htm  to  fettle,  and  td  go  intd 
Egypt.  This  jonmey  gives  occaBon  to  Mofcfc  to  mention  fortie  par- 
ticulars with  regard  to  the  Egyptians,  and  every  flroke  difcovevs  the  cha- 
yadtrrs  of  an  improved  and  powerful  nation.  The  dbtirt  of  the  Egyp6an 
monarch  is  defcribed  in  the  moft  brilliant  colours!  He  is  funrounded  with  a 
crowd  of  courtiers,  folely  occupied  in  gratifying' his  pafiions.  The  par. 
tlcutar  government?  into  which  this  country  was  dividefi,  are  now  tinitcd 
under  one  powerful  prince  :  and  Ham,  who  led  the  colony  into  "Egypt, 
ia  become  the  founder  of  a  mighty  ttnpire.  We  art  not,  however  to  imagine 
that  all  the'lawe' which  took  place  in  Egypt,  ahd  whieh  have  been  fo  juftly 
admired  for  their  wifdom,  were  the  work  of  this  early  age.  Diodotlis  Sicu- 
kis,  a  Greek  writer,  mentions  many  fucceffive  prftices,  who  laboured  for  ' 
their  eftatofhment  and  per feftion.  But  in  the  time  of  Jacob,  two  centuries 
afl!er,  the  firft  prfrrciplcs  of  civil  order  and  regtilaf  governthent  feem  to  have 
been  tolerably  undeiHftood  among  the  Egyptians.  This  cduntiy  was  divid- 
ed into  fcveral  diftrifts  or  feparate  dcpartmertts  ;  Councils,  compofed  of  cx- 
pcriencfed  amrd  fdeA  pcrforrs,  were.eflabliihed  for  the  management  of  public 
affairs  ;  granaries  for  prefervhfg  com  were  erefted  ;  an^,  in  fiiie,  the  rlgyp- 
itafns  m  this  age  enjoyed  a  commerce  far  from  inconfiderable.'  Thefe  fafks, 
though  of  an  ancient  date,  dcferve  otlr'particular  attention.  It  is  from  the 
Egyptians,  that  many  of  the  arts,  both  of  elegance  atid  utifity,  have  becri 
banded  cLdWU'in  an  uninterrtrpted  chain  to  the  modem  nations  of  Europe- 
Thc  Egyptians  commtnicated  their  arts  to  the  Greeks  ;  the  Greeks  taught 
the  Romans  many  improvcmenta  both^  iii  the  arts  of  peace  and  war ;  and 
to  the  Romans,  thepr^cnt  inhabitants  of  Europe  are  indebted  forfhcir  ci- 
vility and  refinement-  T^e  kingdoms. of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  remained 
ftparatc  for  feveral  centtrries ;  but  we  knov^  riot  even  the  names  of  the  kings 
who  governed  them,  unlefs  it  be  Ninus,  the  fifCccffoT  of -Affar,  ^to,  fired 
with  the  fpirit  of  conqaeft,  extends  the  bounds  of  his  kingdom,  adds 
Babylon  to  his  dominions  and  lays  the  foundation  of  that  monarchy,  affifte^il 
by  his  cwterprifing  fuccefTor  ScfRiramis,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Affyrian 
eippire,  fcejpft  Ada  on.ler  the  yoke  for  many  ages. 

Javan,  fan  of  Japhct,  and  grand-fon  of  Noah,  is  the  ftock  from  whom  all 
the  people  known  by  the  name  of  Greeks  are  defcended.  Javan  eftabllfhed 
fiimfelf  in  the  iftandi  in  the  weftern  coaft  of  Afia  Minor,   from  whence 

*  Accordmg  to  l)r.  Playfair's  Chronological  Tables,  the  birth  of  Abwham  is  fixed  at 
tcfcrc  Chrift  ao6o,^d  his  being  called  ouiof  Urr,  at  i^86t 
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k  w&s  iB^oflUe  that  fome  viranderen  ftioaU  not  paCi  over  into  Eorope. 
The  lusfdaq  of  Sicyon  near    Coriothi  founded  by  the  Pelafgi,  is  geaerallr 
(appdoi  to  hzwc  commenced  in  the  year  before  Chrift  2090,     To  theic 
6dskiicaBt8  fuccecd  a  colony  from  ^tgypt,  who  about. 2000  years  before 
tklkiiisui  aera,  penetrated  into  Greece,  and,  under  the  name  of  Titans, 
dsfoijrcd  to  eftablifli    monarchy  in  this  country,  and  to  introduce  into  it 
■±'siwimd  civil  policy  of  the   £gyptian9.     But  the  empire  of  the  Titans 
n>  fxa  di'floUed  ;   and  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  feem  at  this  time  to  be 
:srjd£tod  barbarous  as  any  people  10  the  world,  ^again  fell  back  into  tbelr 
urkU  ud  (avage  maaner   of  life.     Several  colonies,  however,   fopn  after 
pdcdovcr  from  Afia  into   Greece,  ^d  by  remaining  in  that  country,  pro- 
Lctd  a  oxM-e  considerable  alteration  in  the  manner  of  its  inhabitants.     The 
i.d  aocteot  of  tfaefe    «(r«re  the  colonies  of  Inachus  and  Ogyges  $  of  g' 
fim  the  former  fettled  In    Argos,  and  the  latter  in  Attica.     We    ,^^qJ 
<owTay  little  of  Ogygea  or   his  fucceffors.     Thofe  of  Inachus 
£^:f3Tourcd   to    unite     the   difpcrfed   and   wandering  Greeks  ;    and  their 
t:dcirour5  for  this  purpofe  v^ere  not  altogether  unfuccefsfuL 

Bot  tJie  hiftory  of  God's  chofen  people,  the  Ifraelites,  is  the  only  one 
rV  vbich  we  are  mixch  acquainted  dunng  thofe  ages.  The  train  of 
onouseventa  which  occa&oned  the  fettling  of  Jacob  and  his  family  in  that 
pLt  of  Egypty  of  which  "X^anis  was  the  capital,  are  univerfally  known.  That 
:::riidi  died,  according  to  the  Septuagint  verfion,  1 794  years  be- 
I  :t  Chrift,  but  according  to  the  Hebrew  Chronology,  only  1689  j^g^' 
}:arf,  asd  in  the  year  of  the  worl4  2315.  This  is  a  remark-  ^\ 
i':'^  era  with  refpedi  to  xhe  actions  of  heathen  antiquity,  and  concludes 
ft^i  period  of  titne  ^vhich  the  Greeks  confidered  as  altogether  unknown, 
s:.d  which  they  have  greatly  disfigured  by  their  fabulous  qarratidns.  Let 
ud  regard  this  peTk>d  then  in  another  point  of  view,  and  confider  what  we 
OB  karn  frooi  the   facred  writings^  with  refped  to  th^  arts,  manners,  and 

Un  of  s^acient  nations. 

It  U  a  cooimoo  error  among  writers  on  this  fubjefl,  to  confider  all  the 

saiioQs  of  aotiquiiy    as     being  on  the   lame  footing  with  regard  to  thefe 

SiUten.    They  &nd   focne  nations  extremely  rude  and  barbarous^  and  hence 

I'&ey conckide,  that   all   were  in  that  Situation.     They  difcover  others  ac- 

q^ntcd  with  many'  arts,  and  hence  they"  infer  the  wifdom  of  the  firft 

2ges.    There  appears '  however  to  have  been  as  much  difference  between 

toe  iijiabitants   of    the    ancieat   world,  in  point  of  art  and  rc6nement,  as 

<>ctirecii  the  civilised    kingdoms  of  modern   EuropCi^  and   the    Indians  in 

Aaicrica,  or  the  Negroes  oa  the  coaft  of  Africa.     Noah  was  undoubtedly 

^jqnainted  with  all  the  arts  of  the  antediluvian  world  :   thefe   he^  would 

<:oi&]Danicate  to  his    children,  and  they  again  would  hand  them  down  ^  to 

thar  pofterity.      'Thofe    nations,    therefore,  who    fettled    neareft  the  ori- 

r-nal  (eat  of  mankind,  and  who  had  the  bed  opportunities  to  avail  tbem- 

£c;res  of  the  knowledge  which  their  great  anccllor  was  pofTdfTed  of,  early 

'".nned  themfelves  into  regular  focieties,    and  made  confiderable    improve- 

irimu  ia  the  arts  which  are  moft  fubfervient^^to  human  life.     Agriculture 

:^7pears  to  have   been   koowa  in  the  firfl  ages  of  the   world,    Noah   cul- 

trraxed  the  vine  %  ia  the  time  of  J[acob,  the  fig  tree^and  the  almond  were 

'^l  kaown  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the  infkruments'of  hufbandry,  long 

t«efbre  the   difcovery  of  them  in.  Greece,   are  often  mentioned  in  the  fa- 

<:^^  writings.      It  is  hardly  to  be  fuppofed^  that  the  ancient  cities,  both^  in 

ACiaand  in  £g7pt«  wfaofe  foundation,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  afcends 

to  the  rcmoteft  antiquity,  could  hsrve  been  built,  unlefs  the  culture  of  the 

^roaod  had    been  pri^^tifed  at  that  time.     Nations  who  live  by  hu^nting 

£  or 
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or  paftcrrage  oiily,  lead  a  wanderifig  li&,  and  feldom  fix  tii«ir  refidenc« 
in  chies.  Commerce  naturally  follows  ftgrictfltore  ;  and  l^otigh  we  cannot 
trace  the  ftep^  by  which  it  was  introdiiced  among  the  Ancient  nations,  we 
may,  from  detacrhed  paflages  in  faered  writ,  afceilain  the  progrefs  wkicl 
had  Iseen  made  in  it  duiing  the  patriarchal  times.  We  know  from  the 
hiftory  of  civil  focicty,  that  the  commercial  intercourre  'between  men  mufl 
be  pretty  confideraWe,  before  the  metak  oame  to  be  conlidertd  as  the 
tnediam  of  trade ;  and  yet  this  was  the  cafe  even  in  the  days  of  Abraham. 
It  appears,  however,  from  the  relations  whidh  eftab\Hh  this  fadl,  that  the 
ufe  of  money  "had  not  been  of  ancient  date  ;  it  had  no  mark  to  afcer- 
tain  its  weight  or  finenefs ;  and  in  a  contrail  for  a  burying-place,  in 
exchange  for  which  Abraham  gave  Silver,  -the  metal  is  weighed  in  pre- 
fence  of  "all  the  people.  But  as  commerce  improved,  and  bargains  of  tiiia 
fort  became  more  common,  .this  pra6ttce  was  laid  afide,  and  the  quantity 
of  Giver  was  afcertaiiied  by  a  particular  mark,  which  fa^ed  the  trouble 
of  weigliing  it.  But  this  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  place  till  the 
time  of  Jacob,  the  fecond  from  Abraham.  The  refilah^  of  which  we  read 
in  iifs  time,  was  a  piece  of  money,  fiamped  with  the  6gure  of  the  lamb, 
arfd  of  a  predfe  and  ftated  value.  It  appears  from  the  hiftory  of '/of^^ph, 
tli^Tt  the  commerce  between  different  nati<yifl  watf  by  this  time  regularly 
carried  tm.  The  Ifhmaelites  and  Midianites,  who  bought  him  of  his 
bi:ethren,  wefe-travellmg  merchants,  refembling  the  modem  caravans,  who 
carn<;d  fpices,  vperfumes,  and  other  rich  commodities,  from  their  own  coun- 
try into  EJgypt.  The  fame  obfervation  may  be  made  from  the  book  of  Job, 
who,  according  «o  the  bed  writers,  was  a  native  of  Arabia  Felix,  and  alfo  a 
contemporary  with  Jacob.  He  fpeak^  of  the  roads  of  Thema  and  Saba,  i.  e. 
of  the  raravans  which  fet  out  from  thofe  cities  of  Arabia*  If  we  refledy  that 
the  commodities  of  this  country  were  rather  the  luxuries  ^han  the  convenien* 
ciesiof  life,  we  ihall  have  reafon  to  conclude^  that  the  countries  into  which  they 
were  fent  for  fale,  and  particularly  Egypt,  were  confiderably  improved  in  arcs 
and  refinement  :  for  people  do  not  think  of  luxuries,  until  the  ufeful  arts  have 
made  high  advancement  among  them. 

In  fpeaking  of  commerce,  we  ought  carefully  to  diftinguiih  betv^cn  the 
fpecies  of  it,  which  is  carried  on  by  land  or  inland  commerce,  and  that  which 
is  carried  on  by  fca  :  whichiad  kind  of  traffic  is -both  later  in  its  origin,  and 
flower  in  its  progrefs.  Had  the  defcendants  of  Noah  been  left  to  their  own 
ingenuity,  and  received  no  tindure  of  the  aut«diluvian  knowledge  from  their 
wife  anceflors,  it  is  'improbable  that  they  fhonld  have  ventured  on  navigating 
the  open  feas  fo  foon  as  we  find  they  did.  That  branch  of  his  pofterity  who 
fcttltd  on  the  coafts  of  Paleftine,  were  the  firft  people  of  the  world 'among 
whom  navigsrtion  was  made  fubfervient  to  commerce ;  they  were  diftinguiihed 
hy  a  word,  which  in  the  Hebrew  language  (tgiuiies  m#r/'^^m/x,  <ind  are  the  fame 
nation  afterwards  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  4»f  Phoenicians.  In- 
hiib'ting  a  barren  and  ungrateful  Toil,  they  fet  themfelves  to  better  their 
fituation  by  cultivating  the  arts.  Commerce  was  their  capital  object ;  and 
with  all  the  writers  of  Pagan  antiquity,  they  pafs  for  the  invent-ors  of  whate- 
ver is  fubfervient  'to  it.  At  the  time  of  Abraham  they  were  regarded' as  a 
powerful  nation  ;  their  maritime  tommercc  is  mentioned  by  Jacob  in  his  lad 
words  to  his  children  ;  and,  if  we  may  belteve  Herodotus  in  a  matter  of  fuch 
remote  antiquity,  the  Phcenicians  (lad  by  this  time  navigated  the  coaiis  of 
Gi^eece,  and  carried  off  the  daughter  of  Inachoe. 

The  arts  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  navigation,  fuppofe  the  knowledge 
of  fcverat  others  ;  aftronomj^,  for  inftance,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  (ituation 
and  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodieS|  is  neceflary  both  to  agricukore  and 
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navigation  ;  xhxt  of  working  metale,  to^  <H)maierce  9  and  fo  of  other  arPs*  In 
I^Qtf  we  find  that  before  the  death  ol  Jaeob»  feveral  nations  wene  fo  well  ac- 
-qoainted  mth  the  revokitaons^  of  the  moon^  as  to  meafure  by  them  the  da^ 
ratipQ  of  their  year.  It  hadbe^n  aiv  univer/al  cuftom  among  all  tlie  nations 
of  antiquity,  aa  well  aa  the  Jews,  to  divide  time  'in  the  portion  of  a  week».or  ' 
fefcn  days  :  this  undoobtedJy  arofe  fnotn.the  tradition  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  world.  It  was  natural  for  tHo{«  nations  who  led  a  paftoral  Itft, 
or  who  litfed  tvnder  a  ferene  iky,  to  obferve  that  the  vactous  appearances  of 
the  moon  were  oompleted  nearly  in  four  weeks ;  hence'  the  divifion  of  a 
month.  Tho£e  people- again  who  lived  by  agriculture,  and  who  had  gott^ 
among  them  the  diTi&Mi  of  the  months  v^ould  naturaUy  remark,  that  twelve 
of  thefebrou^t  back  the  fame  temperature  of  the  air,  or  the  fame  ieafons; 
^nce  the  origin  of 'what  is  called  the  lunar  year ^  which  has  eyery  where  taken 
place  in  the«infancy  of  f^cienec.  Thist  together  with  the  obfervation  of  the 
^fixed  (Vajrs,  which,,  ^s  we  learn  firom  the  book  of  Job,  mud  have  beenrvery 
ancient,  natarally  paved  the  way  for  the  difcovery  of  the  filar  year^  which 
at  that  time  woald^  be  thought  an  inmenfe  itnprovement  in  aftronomy. 
But  with  regard  to  tliofe  braiidiea-  of  knowledge  whieh  we  have  menticti- 
ed,  it  h  to  be  nemembered,  that  they  were  peculiar  lo  the  Egypiiaosi  and  a 
few  nations  of  Afia,  Europe  offers  a  frightful  fpeSfaclle  during  this  period. 
Who  coukl  bdfeve  that  the  Greeka,,  who  in  later  ages  btcacyie  tlie  patterns 
of  politeaefs  and  every  elegant  art,  were  defcended  from  a  favage  race  of  mas, 
traverfjug  the  wooda  and  wilds,  inhabiiing  the  roeks  and  caverns^  a  wretch- 
ed prey  to  wild  animak,  md£  fometimes  to  one  anqt^er  \  This*  however,  is 
no  more  than  what  was  to  be  expe^ed.  Tuofe  defceadants  ^  Noah,  wlko 
had  removed  to  a  great  diftance  from  the  pkins  of  Shtnac,  loft  all  conoe6lioii 
^ith  the  civilised  pjtrt  of  mankind.  Their  poftertty  becaaK  ftiU  more  igno* 
rant  ;  and  the  human  mind'  was  at  lei^h  funk  into  an  abyfs.ol  mifery  aod 
wretchednefs.  * 

'  We  might  naturally  expe6t,that  from  the  death  of  .Jacob,  and  as  \^  ad« 
Tance  forward  in  time,  the  hiltory  of  the  great  empires  of  £gypt  and  AfTym' 
would  emerge  front  their  obfcurity.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the 
cafe  :  we  only  get  a  glimpfe  of  thera,  and  they  difappear  entirely  for  aoany 
ages.  After  the  reign  of  Ninias,  who  fucceeded  Semiramis  and  Ninus  b  ^ 
in  the  AfTyrian  throne,  we  f^nd  an  aftoniihing  blank. in'  the  hxRoij  of  \  * 
this  empire,  forno  lefs  than- eight  hundred  years*  Theiiknce  of  an-  ^  ^' 
cient  hiftory  on  this  fobje£k,  is  commonly  attributed  to  the  foftnefs  and  efic- 
m^acy  of  the  fucieeffors  of  Ninus,  whofe  lives  afforded  up  events  worthy  of 
narration.  Wars  and  commotions  are  the  great  themes  of  the  hilbortao,  while 
the  ^nile  and  happy  reigns  of  wife  princea  paia  (inobferved  and  unrecorded. 
Sefollris,  a  prince,  of  wonderful  abiUties,  is  fuppofed  to  have  mounted  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  after  Aaienophis,  who  wasfwallowed  up  in  the  Red  8ea 
about  the  year  before  Chrift  149a,  by  hts  affiduity  and  attention,  the  civiland 
military  eftablifh meats  of  the  f^yptians  received  'very  coniiderable  improve- 
ments r  Egypt,  in  the  time  of  Sefoilrit,  and  his  immediate  fucceflbrs,  was,  in 
all  probability,  the  moil  poweiful  kingdom  upon  earth,  and,  according  to  the 
bed  calculation,  is  fuppofed  to  have  contained  twenty-feven  millions  of  hiha« 
bitants.  ~But  ancienr  hiiiory  often  eacites,  wiiliout  gratifying  our  curiodty  ; 
for,  from  t^e  reign  of  Seibttris  to  that  of  Bocchoris,  in  the  year  before  Cbrift 
1781,  we  have  little  knowledge  of  eren  the  name  of  the  intermediate  princes, 
if  we  judge,  however,'  from  collateral  circuinilances,  the  country  muft  liill 
have  coat irtu'ed  in  a  v&ry  flourifhing  cosdation  ;.  for  Egypt  contiiused  to  poor 
forth  her  colonies  into  ^ifUmt  naiions.  Athens,  that  leat  of.leamnig  b.  c. 
and  politenefsj  tliat  fchool^for  all  who  afpire  after  wifdoroi  owes  its     1556. 
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foundation  to  Cccrops,  who  landed  in  Greece  with  an  Egyptian  colony,  and 
endeavoured  to  civilize  thc^rough  manners  of  the  original  inhabitants.  From 
the  inftitutione  which  Cecrops  eftabltihed  among  the  Alheniansy  ft  \^  eafy  tc 
infer  in  what  fituations  they  mnft  have  lived  before  his  arrival.  The  laws  oi 
mamagc  which  few  nations  are  fo  barbarous  as  to  be  altogether  unacquainted 
with,  were  not  known  in  Greece.  Mankind,  like  the  beafts  of  the  field,  were 
propagated  by  acddental  rencounters,  and  with  little  knowledge  of  thofe 
to  whom  they  owed  their  generation.  Cranaus,  who  fucceeded  Cecrops  in 
B.  C.     the  kingdom  of  Attica,  puffued  the  fame  beneficial  plan,  and  endea- 
1560.     voured  by  wife  in  (lit  ut  tons,  to  bridle  the  keen  paflions  of  a  rude  people. 
Whilft   thefe  princes  ufed  their  endeavour^^for  civilizing  this  comen  of 
Greece,  the  other  kingdoms,  into  which  this  country,  by  the  natural  boun- 
daries of  rocks,  mountains,  and  rivers,  is  divided,  and  which  bad  been  already 
peopled  by  colonies  from  Egypt  and  the  Ead,  began  to  aiTume  fome  appear- 
B.  C.      ance  of  form  and  regularity.     This  engaged  Amphi^yon,  one  of 
1496.      thofe  uncommon  geniufes  who  appear  in  the  world,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  age  in  which   they  live,,  and  the  admiration  of  poilericy,  to  think 
of  fome  expedient  by  which  he  might  unite  in  one  plan  of  politics  the  feveral 
independent  kingdoms  of  Greece,  and  thereby  deliver  them  from  thoftf  in- 
teUine  divtfions,  which  muft  render  them  a  prey  to  one  another,  or  to  the 
firft  enemy  who  might  think  proper  to  invade  them.     Thefe  refie^ons  he 
communicated  td  the  kings,  or  leaders  of  ^he  different  territories  \  and  by  his 
eloquence  andaddrefs  engaged  twelve  cities  to  unit^  together  for  their  mutual 
prefervation.     Two  deputies  from  each  of  thofe  cities  aflembled  twice  a  year 
at  ThermopyTse,  and  formed  what,  after  the  name  of  its  founder,  was  called 
the  Amphiftyonic  council.     In  this  affembly,  whatever  related  to  the  general 
intereft  of  the  confederacy,  was  difcufied  and  finally  determined.     Amphic* 
tyon  likewife,  fenfible  that  thofe  political  connedUoiis  are  the  moft  lading 
which  are  ftrengthened  by  religion,  committed   to  the  Amphidybns   the 
care  of  the  temple  at  Pelphi,  and  of  the  riches  which,  from  the  dedications 
of  thofe  who  confulted  the  oracle,  had  been  amaifed  in  it.     This  aflembly, 
conftituted  on  fuch  folid   foundations,   was   the  great  fpring  of  a6iion  in 
Greece,  while  that  country  preferved  its  independence  ;  and,  by  the  union 
which  it  infpired  among  the  Greeks,  enabled  them  to  defend  their  liberties 
againft  all  the  force  of  the  Perftan  empire.     Confidering  the  circumftances  ^f 
the  age  in  which  it  was  inftituted,  the  Amphiflyonic  council  is  perhaps  the 
mofi:  remarkable  poh'tical  eilablifhment  which  ever  took  place  among  mankind. 
In  the  year  before  Chnft  1322  the  Ifthmian  games  were  inftitutedat  Co« 
rinth  ;  and  in  1303  the  famous  Olympic  games  by  Pelops  ;  which  games, 
together  with  the  Pythian,  and  Nemean,  have  been  rendered  immortal  by  the 
genius  of  Pindar.   *  • 

The  Greek  ft^tes,  who  forAierly  had  no  connexion  with  one  another,  ex- 
cept by  mutual  inroads  and  boftilities,  foon  began  to  a£i  with  concert,  and  to 
undertake  diftant  expeditions  for  the  general  intereft  of  the  community.  The 
firft  of  thefe  was  the  obfcure  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  in  which  all  Greece 
B.  C.  appears  to  have  been  concerned.  -  The  obje^  of  ttie  Argonauts  wa&  to 
<^5  open  the  commerce  of  the  Euxtne  fea,  and  to  eftablifh  colonies  in  the 
adjacent  country  of  Colchis.  The  ihip  Argo,  which  was  the  admiral  of  the 
fleet,  is  the  only  one  particularly  taken  notice  of  $  though  we  learn  from 
Homer,  and  other  ancient  writefs^  that  federal  fail>  were  employed  in  this  ex- 
peditioB.  The  fleet  of  the  Argonauts  was,  from  the  ignorance  of  thofe  who 
conda6ked  it,  long  toflcd  about  on  different  coafts^  The  rocks,  at  fome 
diftkncCi  from  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine  fea^occafioned  great  labour  ;.  they 
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fent  forward  a  light  Teirel,  which  pafied  throueh,  but  returned  with  the  loGi 
of  h^  rudder*  This  ia  expr^ed  in  the  fabulous  language  of  antiquity,  bf 
their  fending  out  a  bird  which  returned  with  the  loiii  ot  its  tail,  and  may 
give  yt  an  idea  of  the  allegorical  obfcurttj  in  which  the  other  erenta  of 
ihig  expedition  are  involved*  The  fleet,  however,  at  length  arrived  at  Eon,  the 
capital  of  Colchis,  after  performing  a  voyage,  which  confldenng  the  mean 
condition  of  the  naval  art  during  this  age,  was  not  lefs  conuderable  than 
the  circumnavigation  of  the  woiid  by  our  modem  difcoverers.  Prom  this  ex- 
pedition to  that  againft  Troy,  which  was  undertaken  to  recover  the  ^  q 
fair  Helena,  a  queen  of  Sparta,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  Paris,  ^  \  * 
fon  o£  the  Trojan  king,  the  Greeks  muft  have  inade  a  wonderful  pro-  ^ 

grefs  in  power  and  opulence  ;  no  lefs  than  twelve  hundred  vcffels  w^  em« 
ployed  in  this  voyage^  each  of  which,  at  a  nvediuro,  contained  upwards  of  a 
hundred  jkien.  Thdfe  Veffels,  however,  were  but  half-decked  ;  and  it~doea 
not  appear  that  iron  ebtered  at  all  into  their  conflrudion.  If  we  ^d  to  thefe 
circumitances,  that  the  Greeks  had  not  the  ufe  of  the  faw,  an  inftrument  fp 
neceiFary  .to  the  carpenter,  a  modem  muft  form  but  a  mean  notion  of  the 
fhrength  or  elegance  of  this  fleet.  i 

Having  thus  confidered  the  ilate  of  Greece  as  a  whole,  let  us  examine  the 
circum (lances  of  the  oart^cular  countries  into  which  it  was  divided.     This  is 
of  great  importance  to  our  present  undertaking,  becaufe  it  is  in  this  country- 
only  that  we  can  trace  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  government,  arts,  and  maa* 
ners,  which  compofe  £o  great  a  part  of  our  prefent  work.     There  appears  ori- 
ginally to  have  been  a  very  remarkable  refemblance  between  the  political 
fituation  of  the  different  kingdoms  of  Greece.    They  were  governed  each  by 
a  king,  or  rather  by  a  chienain,  who  was  their  leader  in  time  of  war,  their 
judge  in  time  of  peace,  and  who  prefided  in  the  adminiftration  of  their  religious 
ceremonies.     This  prince,  however,  was  far  from  being  abfolute.     In  each, 
fociety  there  were  a  number  of  other  leaders,  whofe  influence  over  their  par- 
ticular  clans^  or  tribes,  was  not  lefs  conflderable  than  that  of  the  king  over 
his  immediate  followers.     Thefe  captains  were  often  at  War  with  one  another 
and  fometimes  with  their  fovereign.     Such  a  (ituation  was,  in  dl  refpeds,  ex- 
tremely unfavourable ;  each  particular  ftate  was,  in  miniature,  what  the  whole 
country  had  been  before  the  time  of  Amphidion.     They  required  the  hand 
of  another  delicate  painter  to  ihade  the  oppofite  colours,  and  to  enable  them 
to  produce  one  poworful  effed*     The  hiftory  of  Athens  affords  us  an  example 
of  the  manner  in  which  thefe  ffates,  thatf  for  want  of  union,  were  weak  Md 
in  Significant,  became,  by  being  cemented  together,  important  and  powcrfuL 
Thefeus,  king  of  Attica,  about  the  year  befofe  Chrift,  i  a  34thad  acquir^  great 
reputation  by  his  exploits  of  valour  and  ability.     He  faw  the  inconveniencxea 
to  which  his  country,  from  being  divided  into  twelve  diftrids,  was  expofcd  | 
and  he  conceived,  that  by  means  of  the  influence  which  his  perfonal  cbarac^ 
ter,  united  to  the  royal  authority  with  which  he  was  invefted,  had  univerfally 
procured  him,  he  might  be  able  to  remove  them.     For  this  purpofe  he  endea- 
voured to  maintain,  and  even  to  encreafe,  his  popularity  among  the  peafanta 
and  artiians  ;  he  detached,  as  much  as  poiiible,  the  different  tribes  irom  the 
leaders  who  commanded  them  ;  he  aboliihed  the  courts  which  had  been  efta- 
blifhed  in  different  parts  of  Attica,  and  appointed  ope  council*haU  common  to 
all  the  Atheoians.     Thcfeus,  however,  did  not  truft  folely  to  the  force  of  po- 
litical regulations.     He  called  to  his  aid  all  the  power  of  religious  prej  udices  ; 
by  eftablifliing  common  rites  of  religion  to  be  performed  in  Athens,  and  by 
inviting  thither  ftrangers  frodk  all  quarters,  by  tbe  profped  of  protedion  and 
privileges,  he  raifed  this  city  fYom  an  inconfiderable  village  to.  a  powerful  me- 
tropolis.   The  fplend9Qr  of  Atheni  and  of  Thcfcas  bow  totally  eclipfcd  that 
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of  the*  Other  vtlkges  aiid  thtft  particular  leaders*     AU  the  power  of  the 
ftate  was.  united  in  one  city,  andnqder  one  fovereign.     The  petty  chieftainsj 

*  who  haid  formerly  occaiiofied  fo  much  confu^n,  by  being  di veiled  of  all  in< 
fiueac6  and  coflfider^tton,  hecame  humble  and  fubmii&vc ;  and  Attica  remain 
Bed  under  the  peapeabk  governmeot  of  a  monarchy  • 

This  is  a  rude  (ketch  of  the  origin  of  the  ftrft'  monardiy  of  which  we  hav^ 
a  di(lftQ&  account,  aqd  may  without  much  variation,  "be  applied  to  the  otbei 
ftates  of  Greece.  This  country,  however,  was  not  deliiaed  to  contiuue  long 
under  the  government  of  kings.  A  ttew  ii^uence  arofe,  which  ia  a  (hori 
time  proved  two  powerful  both  for  the  king  and  the  nol^.  Thefeus  had 
divided  the  Athentans  into  three  diftinA  clafles  :  the  noUes,  the  anifans,  and 
the  hu^ndmen.  In  order  to  abridge  the  escorbitant  power  of  the  nobles,  he, 
hadbeftowcd  many  pnvilege*  oik  the  two  other  ranks  of  pcrfons.  This  plan 
of  politicft  was  fblbwed  byjiis  mcceflbrs  ;  and  the  lower  rankdof  the  Athe^ 
nifluisy  partly  from  the  countenance  of  their  ibvereign,  and  partly  from  th< 
progreis  of  arts  and  manufactures,  whidi  gave  them  aa  opportunity  of  acquis 
riqip  property,  became  confiderable  and  independent.  Thefe  circumftancefl 
were  attended  with  a  remarkable  effedk.  Upon  the  death  of  Cpdrns,  a  prince 
of  great  merit,  in  the  year  B.  C.  1070,  the  AtheniaUs  became  weary  ol 
the  regal  authority,  unds^r  pretence  of  finding  no  one  worthy  of  filling  the 
throne  of  that  monarch,  who  had  devoted  himfelf  to  death  for  the  fafety  ol 
his  people,  abolifhed  the  regal  power  and  proclaimed  that  none  but  Jupiter 
^  1^  fhould  be  king  of  Athens.  This  revokition  in  favour  of  liberty  was 
**  '  fo  much  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  happened  foon  after  that  the  Jews 
^^'  became  unwilling  to  remain  under  the  government  of  the  true  God, 
ft&d  defired  a  mortal  fovereign,  that  they  might  be  like  tmto  other  nations. 

The  government  of  Thebes,  another  of  the  Grecian  ftates,  mnch  about  the 
Jzme  time  aifumed  the  republican  form.  Near  a  century  before  the  Trojan 
war,  Cadmns^  with  a  colony  from  Phoenicia,  had  founded  this  city,  which 
from  that  time  had  been  governed  1}y  kings.  But  the  laft  fovereign  being 
overcome  in  fingle  combat  by  a  neighbouring  prince,  the  Thebans  aboli(h« 
cd  the  regal  power.     Till  the  days  however  of  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas, 

.  a  period  of  feven  hundred  years^  the  Thebans  performed  nothing  worthy  o| 
the  republican  fph'it.  Other  cities  of  Greece,  after  the  example  of  Thebes 
and  Athens,  ere^ed  themfdves  into  republics.  But  the  revolutions  of  Athens 
and  Sparta,  two  rival  ftates,  which,  by  means  of  the  fuperiority  they  acquired^ 
gave  the  tone  to  the  manners,  genius,  and  poHtics  of  the  Greeks,  defer ve  our 
particular  attention.  We  have  feen  a  tender  (hoot  of  liberty  fpring  up  in 
the  city  of  Athens  upon  the  death  of  Codrus,  its  laft  fovereign.  This  (hoot 
gradually  improved  into  a  vigorous  plant  ;  and  it  cannot  but  be  pleaiant  to 
obferve  its  progrefs.  The  Athenians,  by  aboliftimg  the  name  of  king,  did 
^  p  not  entirely  fabvert  the  regal  authority  :  they  eftabUihed  a  perpetual 
magiftrate,  who,  under  the  name  of  Archon,  was  inveftod  vnth  almoft 
^'  '^  the  fame  rights  which  thenr  kings  had  enjoyed.  The  AtlieniaOs,  in 
time,  became  fenfible,  that  the  archooic  office  was  too  lively  an  .image  ol 
rojahy  for  a  free  ftate*.  After  it  had  continued  therefore,  three  hundred  and 
thirty^one  yean  in  the  family  of  Codrus,  they  endeavoured  to  leffen  its  dig« 
nity,  not  by  abridging  its  power,  but  bf  (hortening  its  duration.  The  ^rA 
period  afligncd  for  the  continuance  of  the  Ardhanfiiip  in  the  &me  hands,  wasi 
three  years.  But  the  defirc  of  the  Athenians  for  a  more  per^eS:  fyftem  oi 
|,  p  freedom  than  had  hitherto  been  eftabliihed,  increofed-  in  proportion  to 
^^  *  the  liberty  they  enjoyed.  They  again  called  out  for  a  frefh  redu^iott 
^  of  the  power  of  thdr  Archons  ;  and  it  was  at  length  detei  mined  that 
nineannnal  raaffttfatet  ihould  be  appointed  for  this  aifee.    Tfatfic  tnagiftrattis 
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y$eft  Dot'.onlf  diolefi  hy  the  people,  bat  acconntaUe  to  tbem  for  .their  con** 
tiu^  at  the  expiration  of  t^ir  office.  Thefe  alterations  were  too  violpat 
not  to  be  attended  with  ibme  dangerous  cfMiieqnences.  The  Athenians^  - 
intoxicated  with  their  freedom,  brol&e  out  iuto  the  moft  unruiy  and  Ucen- 
tions  behaviour.  No  written  laws  had  been  «b  yet  cna6ted  in  Athens,  and 
it  was  hardly  pofGbk  that  the  ancient  cuftome  of  the  realm,  which  wcce 
B^araUy  fuppofed  to  be  in  part  abolilfaed  by  the  iucceffive  chants  ia 
the  goyvrninent,  fhotti<^  fuffidently  reftrain  tl\e  tuRkidtiiary  l^nrits  of  the 
Athenians  in  the  Btk  Gutter  of  their  independence.  This  engaged  the 
wifer  part  of  the  ftate,  who  began  to  prefer  any  fyftem.of  government  t^ 
their  prefent  anarchy  and  confufion,  to  oaft  their  eyes'  on  I>raco,  n  maa 
•f  an  aufteve  hot  virtuous  difpofition,  as  the  £tteft  perfon  for  compofioga, 
fyftem  of  law,  to  bridle  the  furious  and  upniJy  manners  of  their  oountry- 
men.  Draco  undertook  the  office  about  the  year  628,  but  executed  it 
with  fo  much  rigour,  that  in  the  words  of  an  ancient  hiilorian,  *^  His  kwa 
**  were  written  with  blood,  and  not  with  ink.*'  Death  was  the  indifcdp 
minate-punifhment  of  e^ry  offence,  and  the  laws  of  Draco  were  found  to  * 
be  a  remedy  worfe  than  the  difeafe.'  Affairs  again  returned  into  coa« 
fufion  i^d  diferder,  and  remained  fo  till4:he  time  of  Solon,  who  died  in  the 
year  brfore  >Ohrift  549.  The  gentle  ^nanaers,  difinterefted  yirtuc,  aad 
wifdom  more  than  human,  by  which  this  £age  was  diftinguHhed,  pointed 
him  out  as  the  only  aharader  adapted  to  the  aaoft  important  of  all  ofii 
fices,  the  giving  laws  to  a  free  people.  Solon,  though  'this  employment  was 
ailigned  him  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  hiscoantry,  long  deliberated  whether 
he  fhottld  undertake  it.  At  4ength,  however  the  motives  of  public  utility 
overcame  all  confideralions  of  private  cafe,  fafety,  and  reputation,  aodide* 
termined  him  to  enter  an  ocean  pregnant  with  a  thoufand  dangers.  The 
firft  ftep  of'inV  legiflaiioa  was  to  aboh'fk  alLthe  laora  of  Draco,  excepting 
thofe  relative  to  murder.  The  punf(hment  of  this  crime  ooukl  .not  be 
too  great ;  but  to  confider  other  offences  as  equally  criminal,  was  td 
eonfonnd  all  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  to  render  the  law  tnefiedtmd 
by  means  of  its  (everity.  Soloa  next  proceeded  to  »ew-model  the  poktical 
law  ;  his  ellablifhments  on  this  head  remained  among  the  Athenians,  ^hilc 
they  preferved  their  hberties.  He  Ocems  to  have  fet  out  with  this  ^principle* 
that  a  perfedk  repubUc,  in  which  each  citizen  fhouid  have  an  equal 'political 
tmpOFtanc^y  was  a  fyAem  of  government,  beautiful  indeed  >n  theory,  but  not 
reducible  to  praftioe.  He  divided  the  citizens  therefore  into  four  cliifes,  ac* 
cording  to  the  wealth  which  they  poffeffed,  and  the  poorcft  clafshe  rendered 
altogether  incapable  of 'any  public  office. 

They  had  a  voice,  however,  in  the  general  council  of  the  nation,  in  which  aH 
matters  of  principal -concern  were  determined  in  the  laft  t^efort.  But  left  thin 
^affembly,  whidi  was  cpmpoled  of  all  the  citizens,  ibould,  in  the  words  cf 
PluUrch,  like  a  (hip,  with  too  man^  (ails,  be  expofed  to  the  gull  of  folly,  tu- 
mult, aaddiforder,  he  provided  for  its  fafety  by  the  two  anchors  of  the  Senate 
and  Areopagus.  The  &'ftof  thele  courts  conMtd  of  four  hundred  perfons,  a 
hundred  out  of  eaeh  tribe  of  the  Athenhtns,  wlio  prepared  all  important  failk 
that  came  before  the  afiembly  of  the  people ;  the  fecund,  though  but  a  court 
of  joftice,  gained  a  prodigious  afcendancy  in  ihe  republic,  by  the  wifdom  and 
gravity  of  its  members,  who  were  not  chofen,  but  after  the  ftndeft.fcrutiay^ 
and  the  moft  ferious'd<;Kberation. 

Such  was  the  fyftem  of  government  eftabliHied  by  Solon,  which,  tly 
nearer  we  examine  it,   wil)  afford  the  more  matter  for  our  admiration* 
Upon  the  (iune  plan  «ofl  of  the  ether  ancient  republics  were  eilabliiked*  « 
To  iniift  on  all  of  tbem,  thcreforC|  would  neither  be  entertaining  nor 
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inftru£^ve.     But  the  government   of  Sparta,   or  Lacedcmooy  bad  fome« 
thiQg  in  it  fo  peculiar,  that   the  great  lines  of  it  at  leaft,  ought  not  to 
•  be  omitted  even  in  a  delineation  of  this -fort.     Sparta,  like  the  other  (laces  of 
Greece,    was  originally  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  principalities,  of 
which  each  was  under  the  jurifdi£iion  of  its  own   immediiite   chieftain. 
Lelex  if  faid  to  be  the  firft  king,  about  the  year  B.  C.  1516.     At  ]ei>gtl), 
B.  C.  ^^^  ^^^  brothers,  Eurifthenes  and  Procles,  getting  poflellion  of  this 
J  102*1  country,  became  conjun£i  in  the  royalty  ;  and,  what  is  extremely  Angu- 
lar, their  pofterity,  in  the  dire6l  line,  continued  to  rule  conjunctly  for 
Bine  hundred  years,  ending  with  Cleomenes,  anno  220  before  the  Chriftian  aera. 
The  Spartan  government,  however,  did  not  take  that  fingular  form  which 
^  ^^    renders  it  fo  remarkable,  until  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  the  celebrated 
^94*1    Icgi^stor.     The  plan  of  .policy  devifed  by  Lycurgus,  agreed  with. 
that  already  defcribed  in  comprehending  a  fenate  and  aifembly  of  the 
people*  and  in  general  all  thofe  eftablifhments  which  are  deemed  mod  re- 
quifite  for  the  fedurity  of  poh'tical  independence.     It  differed  from  that  of 
Athens*  and  indeed  from  all  other  governments,  in  having  two  kings,  whofe 
office  was  hereditary,  though  their  power  was  fufficlently  circumfcribed  by 
proper  checks  and  reftraiots.     But  the  g^eat  charaderiftic  of  the  Spartan 
conilitution  arofe  from  this,  that,  io  all  laws,  Lycurgus  had  at  Icaft  as  much 
lefpefk  to  war  as  to  political  liberty.     With  this  view,  all  forts  of  luxury,  all 
arts  of  elegance  or  entertainment,  eveiy  thing,  in  fhort,  ^hich  had  the  fmalleft 
tendency  to  foften  the  minds  of  the  Spartans,  was  abfolutely  profcribed. 
They  were  forbidden  the  nfe  of  money,  they  lived  at  public  tables  on  the 
coarfeft  fare,  the  younger  were  taught  lo  pay  the  utmoft  reverencf  to  the 
more  advanced  in  years,  and  all  ranks  capable  to  bear  arms,  were  daily  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  moft  painful  exercifes.     To  the  Spartans  alone^  war  was  a  re- 
laxation rather  than  a  hard  (hip,  and  they  behaved  in  it  with  a  fpirit  of  which 
hardly  any  but  a  Spartan  coul4,  even  form  a  conception. 

In  order  to  fee  the  eSt6t  of  thefe  principles,  and  to  connect  under  one 
point  of  view  the  hidory  of  the  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  we  mud  now 
cafl  our  eyes  on  Aiia,  and  obferve  the  events  which  happened  in  thofe  great 
^  Q  empires,  of  which  we  have  fo  long  lod  fight.  We  have  already 
y^i[  mentioned  in  what  obfcurity  the  hiflory  of  Egypt  is  involved,  until 
the  reign  of  Bocchoris.  From  this  period  to  the  dilTolution  of 
their  government  by  Cambyfes  of  Perfia,  in  the  year  B.  C.  524,  the  £gyp* 
tians  are  more  celebrated  for  the  wifdom  of  their  laws,  and  political  iniiitu* 
tions,  than  for  the  power  of  their  arms.  Several  of  thefe  Teem  to  have  been 
dilated  by  the  true  fpirit  of  civil  wifdom,  and  were  admirably  calculated  for 
preferving  order  and  good  government  in  an  extenfive  kingdom.  The  great 
empire  of  AfFyria  like  wife,  which  had  fo  long  difappeared,  becomes  again 
an  obje6k  of  attention,  and  affords  the  firft  inftance  we  meet  with  in  luflory^ 
of  a  kingdom  which  fell  afunder  by  its  own  weight,  and  the  effeniinate  weak- 
nefs  of  its  fovereigns.  Sardanapalus,  the  laft  emperor  of  Affyria,  neglcding 
the  adminifiration  of  affairs,  and  Chutting  himfelf  up  in  his  palace  with  hi^ 
women  and  eunuchs,  fell  into  contempt  with  his  fubjedU.  The  governor^ 
of  his  provinces,  to  whom,  like  a  weak  and  indolent  prince,  he  had  entirc< 
ly  committed  the  command  of  his  armies,  did  not  fail  to  lay  hold  of  this  op< 
portunity  of  raifing  thehr  own  fortune  on  the  ruins  of  their  mailer's  power; 
Arbaces,  governor  of  Media,  and  Belefis  governor  of  Babylon,  confpir< 
IgainfE  their  fovereign,  fet  fir^  to  his  capital,  in  which  Sardanapalus  pcriih 
cd,  B.  C.  62,  and  divide  between  them  his  extenfive  dominions*  Thefi 
tW9  kiiigdomS|  fometiores  unhed  aader  one  princci  aadfoiAcUmc^  govemcj 
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^A  by  a  particuhr  fovercign,  maintafwd  tlic  chief  fway  cf  Afia  tor  mant 
yeartf.     Phd  rcWvtd  the  kingrfdm  of  Aflytia,  anno  B.  C.  777,  and  Slial- 
mantffer,  one  of  Ms  facceflbrs,  put  an  end  to  ti\e  kingdom  of  Ifrael,  and  carried 
the  teir  Tribes  captive  into  Aflfyria  and  Media,  B.  Q.  fz  i .    Nebuchadnezzar 
king  of  Babylon  alfo,  m  the  year  B. C  587,  oTcrtumcd  the  kingdom  of 
Jadah,  which  had  continued  in  the  family  of  David  from  the  year  tb55,  and 
mattered  all  the  coantri<s  around  him.     Bat  in  the  year  538,  Cyrus  the 
Great  tdbk  Babylon,  and  reduced  this  quarter  of  the  world  under  the     ^  q^ 
Perfian  yoke.     Tht  manners  of  this-people,  as  brave,  har3y*,  and  In-     ^  jg. 
depctidcBt,  as  weti  as  the  government  of  Cyrus,  ift  atl  its  various  de- 
partments, are  elegantly  defcribcd  by  Xcnophon,  a  Grecian  philofopher  and 
hiflorian.     It  is  not  neccffary,  however,  that  we  (hould  enter  on  the.  fame 
dctait  upon  this  fnbjeft,  as  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  Greeks.     We 
have,  in  modern  times,  fuftfcicnt  examples  of  monarchical  governments  5  but 
how  few  are  our  republics  !  But  the  aera  of  Cyrus  is  In  one  refpeft  extremely 
remarkable,  befides  ddivering  >the  Jews  from  their  captivity,  bccauTe,  wiih  it 
the  hiftory  of  the  great  nau'one  6f  antiquity,  which  has  hitherto  engaged  our 
attention  may  be  fuupofed  to  finifh.     Let  us  confidcr  then  the  genius  of 
the  AffyHan^,  Babylonians,  and  Egyptians,  in  ^rts  and  Ccicnces  5   and^  if 
poiBble  difcover  what  progrefi  they  had  made  in  thofe  acquirements  whicK 
are  moft  fubfervient  to  the  interefts  of  fociety.  x 

The  taftc  for  the  great  and  magnificent,  feems  to  have  been  the  prevailing 
charaftcr  of  thefe  nations ;  and  they  principally  difplayed  it  in  their  woiks  of 
archite£ture.     There  arc  no  veftiges,  however  now  remaining,  which  confirm 
the  tcltimony  of  ancient  writers,  with  regard  to  the  great  works  which  adorn- 
ed Babylon  and  Nineveh  :  neither  is  it  clearly  determined  In  what  year  they 
were  began  or  fioifhed.     There  are  three  pyramids,  ftupendous  fabrics,  (litt 
remaibiug  in  Egypt^  at  fome  leagues  diltant  "from  Cairo,  and  about  m*ne 
miles  from  the  Nile,  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  buryine  places  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  kings.     The  largeft  h  five  hundred  feet  in  height,  and 
each  fide' of  the  bafe  ^x  hundred'and  ninety- three  feet  in  length.     The  apex 
is  I J  feet  fqoare.     The  fecond  Hands  on  as  much  ground  as  the  firfl|  but  is 
40  tccX  lower.     It  was  a  fuperftition  among  this  people,  derived  from  tlie 
earlieilb  times,  that  even  after  death  the  foul  continued  in  the  body  as  long  as 
it  remained  uncorrupted.     Hence  proceeded  the  cudom  of  eihbalming,  or  of 
throwing  into  the  dead  ho6j  fuch  vegetables  as  experience  had  difcovered  to 
be  the  greateft  prefcrvativcs  againfl  putrefadion.     The  pyramids  were  erec- 
ted with  the  fame  view.     In  them  the  bodies  of  the  Egyptian  kings '  were 
concealed;     This  expedient,  together  with  embalming,  as  thefe  fuperditioua 
monarChs- conceived,  would  inevitably  feciire  a  (afe  and  comfortable  retreat 
for  their  fools  after  death.     From  what  we  read  of  the  walls  of  Babvloni  the 
temple  of  Belus,  and  other  w6rks  of  the  Eaft,  and  from  what  travellera 
have  recorded  of  the  pyramids,  it  appears  that  thcy^wcre  really  fupcrb  and 
magirificent  ftrcAures,  but  totally  void  of  elegance*     The  orders  of  arch{* 
tcdiirc  were  not  yet  known>  tlor  even  the  contt'rudlfng  of  vaults.     The  arti 
in  which  thefe  oations,  next  to  archite£lure  principally  excelled,  were  fculp- 
ture  and  embroidery.     As  to  the  fciences,  they  had  all  along  continued  to 
faeilow  their  principal  attention  on  aftronomy.     It  does  not  appear,  how* 
ever,  that  they  made  great  progrefs  in  explaining  the  caufes  orf  the  phe- 
Domena  of  the  univerfe,  or  indeed  itr  any  fpecfes  of  rational  nnd  found  phi- 
lofophy.     To  demondrate  this  to  an  intelligent  reader,  it  is  fufiicient  to.  oh* 
fcrvc  that  according  tothe  teftimony  of  facred  and  profane  writers^  the  abfurd 
.reveries  of  magic  and  aftrology,  wliich  always  dccreafc  in  propQriion  to  the, 
advancement  of  true  foience,  trerc  in  high  cflecm  among  them  during  the 
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lateft  period  of  their  governments  The  conntries  which  they  occupied  were 
extremely  fruitful,  and  afforded  withput  much  labour  all  the  uecefFarieSy  and 
even  luxuries  of  life.  They  had  long  been  accuilomed  to  a  civilized  and  po- 
L'fhed  life  in  grctet  cities.  Tbefe  circum dances  had  tainted  their  manners  with 
effeminacy  and  corruption,  and  rendered  them  an  eafy  prey  to  the  Perlians,  a 
nation  jufl  emerging  from  barbarifm,  of  confequence  brave  and  warlike. 
This  was  flill  more  eafy  in  the  infancy  of  th^  military  art ;  when,  ftrength  and 
courage  were  the  only  circumftances  which  gave  the  advantage  to  jone  nation 
over  another  ;  when,  properly  fpeaking,  there  were  no  fortified  places  which 
in  modern  times  have  been  difcovered  to  be  fo  ufeful  in  Hopping  the  progrefs 
of  a  vi6lorious  enemy  ;  and  when  the  event  of  a  battle  commonly  decided  the 
fsrte  of  an  empire.     But  we  mufl  now  turn  our  attention  to  other  obje£^s. 

The  hiftiory  of  Perfia,  after  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  wtio  died  in  the  year  B.  C. 
529,  offers  little,  confidered  in  itfclf,  that  merits  our  regard;  but  when 
combined  with  that  of  Greece,  it  becomes  particularly  intereiting.  The 
monarchs  who  fucceeded  Cyrus,  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  Greeks  to  exer- 
cifc  thofe  virtues  which  the  freedom  of  th^ir  government  had  created  and 
confiroQedy  Sparta  remained  under  the  influence  of  Lycurgus's  inflitutions : 
Athens  had  juft  recovered  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pifiitratldse,  a  family 
who  had  .trampled  on  the  laws  of  Solon  and  ufurped  the  fupreme  pow^r. 
g  Q  Such  was  their  fituation,  when  the  lufl  of  univerfal  empire,  which  fcl- 
504.  ^^^  ^^il^  ^^  torment  the  bread  of  tyrants,  led  Darius  (at  the  indiga- 
tion  of  Hippias,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Athens,  and  on  account 
6(  the  Athenians  burning  the  city  of  Sardis),  to  fend  forth  his  nunoerous 
armies  into  Greece.  But  the  Perfians  were  no  longer  thofe  invincible  foldiers, 
who  under  Cyrui,  had  conquered  Afia.  Their  minds  were  enervated  by  luxury 
and  fervitude.  Athens,  on  the  contrary  teemed  with  great  men,  whofe  minds 
n  Q  were  nobly  animated  by  the  late  recovery  of  their  freedom.  Miltiadcs,. 
400'  '"  ^^^  plains  of  Marathon,  with  ten  thoufand  Athenians'  overcame  the 
'  Perfian  army  of  a  hundred  thoufand  foot,  and  ten  thoufand  cavaliy. 
His  countrymen,  Thcmidoclcs  and  Ai iftides,  the  firft  celebrated  for  his  abili- 
ties, the  fecdnd  for  his  virtue  gained  the  next  honours  to  the  general.  It 
does  not  fall  within  our  plan  to  mention  the  event  of  this  war,  which,  as  the 
nobled  monument  of  virtue  over  force,  of  courage  over  numbers,  of  liberty 
over  fervitude,  deferve  to  be  read  at  length  in  ancient  writers. 
^  0^  Xerxes,  the  fon  of  Darius,  came  in  perfon  into  Greece,  with  an 

^gQ,      immenfe  army,"  which  according  to  Herodotus,  amounted  to  two  tril- 
lions and  one  hundred  thoufand  men.     This  account  has  been  judly 
confidered  by  fome  ingenious  modern  writers  as  incredible.     The  truth  cannot 
now  be  afcertained ;  but  that  the  army  of  ji^erxes  was  extremely  numerous,  is 
the  mod  probable,  fromAhe  great  extent  of  his  empire,  and  the  abfurd  pradlice 
of  the  eadcrn  nations  of  encumbering  their  camp  with  a  fuperfluous  multitude. 
Whatever  the  numl^ers  of  his  army  were,  he  was  every  where  defeated  by  fea 
and  land,  and  efcaped  to  Afia  in  a  fifhing-boat.     Such  was  the  fpirit  of  the 
Greeks  and.  fo  well  did  they  know  that  *'  wanting  virtue,  life  is  pain  and  woe  ; 
**  that  wanting  liberty,  even  virtue  mourns,  and  looks  around  for  happifiefs  in  j 
*•  vain.**     But  though  the  Perfian  war  concluded  glorioufly  for  the  Greeks,] 
it  is  in  a  great  meafnre,  to  this  war,  that  the  fubfequent  misfortunes  of  that 
nation  are  to  be  attributed.  .  it  was  not  the  battles  in  which  they  fuffcred 
the  lofs  of  fb  many  brave  nen,  but  thofe  in  which  they  acquired  an  immeniityj 
of  Perfian  gold  ;  it  was  not  their  enduring  fo  many  hardfhips  in  the  courfe  o(| 
the  war,  but  their  connexions  with  the  Perfians  after  the  conclpfion  of  it, 
which  fubverted  the  Grecian  edablifhments,  and  ruined  the  moft  virtuous 
coafederacy  that  every  ..exifted  upon  earth.     The  Greeks  ^became  liaug^hty 

after 
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tiftcT'tlietr  vidones ;  delivered  from  the  common  enemy,  they  began  to  quar* 
rcl  with  one  another ;  their  quarrels  were  fomented  by  Perfiangoldy  of  which 
they  had  acquired  enough  to  make  them  defirous  of  more.     Hence      ^  q^ 
plt>ceeded  \tie  famous  Pefoponneijan  war,  In  which  the  Athenians  and      ^ji/ 
Xiacedaemonians  aded  as  principals,  and  drew  after  them  the  pther 
flates  of  Greece.     They  cbntinued  to  "weaken  themfelves  by  thefe  Intedine 
divifion's,  till  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  (a  country  till  this  time  little  known» 
but  which,  by  the  a6llve  and  crafty  genius  of  this  prince,  became  important 
and  powerful),  rendered  hinifelf  the  abfolute  mafter  of  Greece,  by  the  battle 
of  Cheron^a.     But  this  conqueft  is  one  of  the  firft  we  meet  with  in      ^  q 
htftory  tvhich  did  not  depend  on  the  event  of  a  battle.     Philip  had      ^^^* 
{aid  his  fcheme  fo  deeply,  and  by  bribery,  promifes,  and  Intrigues; 
gained  over  fuch  a  nuitiber  of  confiderable  perfons  in  the  fevered  dates  of 
'Greece  to  his  intereft,  that  another  day  would  have  put  in  his  pofleffion 
what  Cheronaea  had  denied  him.     'iThe  Greeks  had  lod  that  virtue  which    . 
was  the  balls  of  their  confederacy.     Their  popular  governments  fetved  only 
to  give  a  (andlion  to  their  licentioufnefs  and  corruption.     The  principal  ora- 
tors, in  mod  of  their  dates,  were  bribed  in  the  feiVice  of  Philip  ;  and  all  the 
eloquence  of  a  Demofthenes,  aflided  by  truth  and  virtue,  was  unequal  to  the 
mean,  bfit  more  feduAive  arts  of  his  opponents,  who^  by  flattering  th^peoplcy ' 
ufed  the  furell  method  of  winning  their  ade&ions. 

Philip  had  propofed  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  his  empire  beyond  the  nar- 
row limits  of  Greece.     But  he  did  not  long  fuivivethe  battle  of  Cheronsea. 
Upon  his  deccafe,  his  fpn  Alexapder  was  chofcn  general  againft  the  Perfians^ 
by  all  the  Gtccian  Hates,  except  the  Athenians  and  Thcbans.     Thefe      ^  ^ 
made  a  feeble  effort  for  expiring  liberty  :  but  tjiey  were  obliged  to  •     ^\/ 
yield  to  fuperior  force.     Secure  on  the 'fide  of  Greece,  Alexander 
fet  oiit  on  his  Perfian  expedition,  at  the  head  of  thirty  thoufand  foot,  and 
five  thoufand  horle.     The  fuccefsof  this  army  in  conquering  the  whole  force 
of  Darius  in  three  pitched  battles>  in  overrunning  and  fubduing  not  only  the 
countries'then  known  to  the  Greeks,  but  many  parts  of  Irfdia,  the  very  names 
of  which  had  never  reached  an  European  ear^  has  been  defcribed  by, many 
authors,  both  ancient  and  ipodern,  and  conftitutes  a  lingular  part  of      ^  p 
the  hiftory  of  the  world.     Soon  after  thii  rapid  career  of  viftory  and      ^zi' 
fuccefs,  Alexander  died  at  Babylon.     His  captains,  after  facri Beings  "^ 
all  his  family  to  th^eir  ambition,  divided  among  them  his  dominions.     This 
^ives  rife  to  a  number  of  aeras  and  events  too  complicated  for  our  prefent  pur- 
pofe,  and  even  too  unintereiling.     After  coniiden'ng  therefore  the  date  of 
arts  and  fbiences  in  Greece^  we  (hall  pafs  over  to  the  Roman  affairs^  where 
the  hidorical  dedudion  is  more  fimple,  and  alfo  niore  important.  ^ 

The  bare  name  of  illudrious  men  who  flourlihed  in  Greece  from  the  time 
of  Cyrus  to  that  of  Alexander,  would  fill  a  large  volume.     During  this 
period,  all  the  arts  were  carried  to  the  highed  pitch  .of  pcrfcftion ;  and  the 
improvements  we  have  hitherto  mentioned,  were  but  the  dawniugs  of  this 
glorious  day.     Though  the  eaderi}  nations  had  raifed  magnificent  and  dupen- 
dous  drudures,  the  Greeks  were  the  fird  people  in  the  world,  who,  in  their 
i^orks  of  archite6lure,  added  beauty  to  magnificence,  and  elegance  to  gran- 
deur.    The  temples  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  and  thcEphefian  Diana,  are  the  firil     ' 
monuments  of  good  tade.     They  were  erf  fled  by  the  Grecian  colonies,  who 
fettled  iit  Ada  Minor,  before  the  reign  of  Cyrus.     Phidias  the  Athenian,  - 
who'diedTp  the  year  B.'  C.  432,  is  the  fird/culptor  whofe  works  have  been 
JmmoTtaL'  ^2enxis,  Parrhafius,  and  Timslntheus,  during  the  fame  age,  firft 
difcovercd  tK^  power  of  the  pencil,  and  all  the  magic  of  painting.     Com- 
pofition  ia  ail  its  variom  branches,  reached  a  degree  of  perfeftion  in  the 
'     f  .  F »  ,  Crcpk' 
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Greek  ldiigi)a^e>  of  wbicb  a  modern  reader  caa  harxUy  form  an  idea.  After 
Htfiod  and  Homer,  who  Bouriflied  IQOO  years  before  tlie  ChrlCtlaui  acra»  the 
tragic  poets,  iEfcbylus,  Sophocles^  and  Euripides*  were  the  firft  conlider^ble 
improvers  of  poetry.  Herodotus  gave  fiinplicity  and  elegance  to  prof«tic 
writing.  Ifocrates  gave  it  cadence  and  harmony,  but  it  was  left  to  Thucydi- 
des  and  Denioflhenes  to  difcover  the  full  force  of  the  Greek  tongue.  It  was 
not,  however,  in  the  finer  arts  alone  that  the  Greeks  excelkd.  Every  fpccies 
of  philofophy  was  cultivated  among  them  with  the  utmoli  fuccefs.  Not  to 
mention  the  divine  Socrates,  the  virtues  of  whofe  Mkf  and  the  excellence  of 
whofe  philofophy,  juftjy  entitled  him  to  a  very  high  degree  of  veneration  i  his 
three  difciples,  Plato,  Ariftede,  and  Xenophon,  may,  for  ftrength  of  reafon* 
ing,  juHnefs  of  fcntiment,  and  propriety  of  exprelfioOf  be  put  on  a  footing 
with  the  writers  of  any  age  or  country.  Experience^  indeed,  in  a  long  courfc 
of  years,  has  taught  us  many  fecrets  in  nature,  with  which  thefe  philoCbphers 
were  unacquainted^  and  which  no  ftrength  of  genius  could  divine.  But 
whatever  fome  vain  empirics  in  learning  may  4)retcnd|  the  moft  learned  and 
ingenious  m«n,  both  in  France  and  England,  have  acknowledged  the  fupe- 
rlority  of  the  Greek  phllofophers,  and  have  reckoned  thcmfelves  happy  in 
catching  their  turn  of  thinking  and  manner  of  expreffion.  But  the  Greeks 
were  not  Icfs  diftinguifhed  for  their  aAive  than  for  their  fpeculative  talent-.. 
It  woiiM  be  endlefs  to  recount  the  names  of  their  famous  [iatefmen  and  war- 
riors, and  it  is  impoflible  to  mention  a  few  without  doing  iiiju&ice  to  a 
greater  number.  War  was  firll  reduced  to  a  fciencc  by  the  Greeks.  Their 
foldiers  fought  from  an  affcAion  to  their  country,  and  an  ardour  for  glory, 
and  not  from  a  dread  of  their  fuperiors.  We  have  fccn  the  effcfts  of  liiii 
military  virtue  in  their  wars  againft  the  Perfians  ;  the  caufe  of  it  was  the  wife 
laws  which  Amphidiyon,  Solon,  and  Lycurgus  had  eftabliihed  in  Greece. 
But  we  mud  now  leave  this  nation,  vtrhoie  hillory,  both  civil  and  plnlofu' 
phical,  is  as  important  as  thcrir  territory  was  inconfiderahlct  smd  turn  our 
attention  to  the  Roman  affairs,  which  are  ilill  more  interediog,  both  on  tbciii 
own  account,  and  from  the  relation  ui  which  they  (land  to  thofe  of  Moi 
dem  Europe. 

The  character  of  Romulus^  the  founder  of  the  Roman  ftate»  when  wei 
B.  C  ^''^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  leader  of  a  few  lawlefs  and  wandering  banditti,  is  aa| 
753.  ol:je6l  of  extreme  inQgnificance.  But  when  we  confidcr  him  as  the 
founder  of  an  empire  as  extenfiye  as  the  world)  and  whofe  progrei^ 
and  decline  have  occafioucd  the  two  grcatell  revolutions  that  ever  happened 
in  Europe,  we  cani*ot  b-lp  being  interelled  in  his  condu£t.  His  difpofii 
tion  was  extremely  martial  ;  and  the  political  (late  of  Italy,  divided  intq 
a  number  of  fmall  but  independent  diilricis,  alForded  a  noble  field  for  tht^ 
difplay  of  military  talents.  Romulus  was  continually^  embroiled  with  on^ 
or  other  of  h;s  neighbours  j  and  war  was  the  only  employment  by  which  ha 
and  his  coxpanions  expedcd  not  only  to  aggrandife  themfelvcs,  but  even 
to  fubfVIU  In  the  conduct  of  his  wars  with  the  neighboiSiring  people, .  w^ 
may  obferve  the  fame  maxims  by  which  the  Romans  afterwards  became  miit 
t^rs  of  the  world.'  I(iflead  of  deftroyiiig  the  nations  he  had  fubje&ed,  U 
.  united  them  |to  the  Roman  (late,  whereby  Rome  acqu^ed  a  new  accciHon 
of  ftrength  from  every  war  fhe  undertook»  and  became  powcrtol  and  po 
pulous  from  that  very  circumfUnce  which  ruins  and  depopulates  othci 
kingdoms.  If  the  enemies^  with  wliich  be  contended  hiad^  by  meani 
of  tjie  art  or-the  arms  they  employed,  any  jconfiderable  advantage,  Romm 
luB  immediately  adopted  that  pn^iee,  or  the  yit  of  that  weapon,  au^ 
improved  the  military  fyftem  of  the  Romans  by  the  united  experience  o{ 

all  their  tncnuest    m  hsiTe  aa  qwofk  of  b9(h  thcfe  m^h  ^7  °^^^^.  1 
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vhkhtbc  RooMm  ftate  arrivod  at  fodi  a  pkohof  gnii4cw»  ra  tihe  imr^erkk 
tlie  Sabifiet*  llo«aidul  havAOg  cosqiiercd  that  fiftUoB*  cot  Dolfunked  tbeta 
to  the  Rooiana,  but  findiitg  their  buckler  prefcrtbk  to  tbe  Roaaaiiv  in* 
a^Mily  thr^w^  fifide  {be  ioiter^  imd  viade  ufe  of  the  Sabtoe  backkr  ia  figbt* 
iogflg^kift  otber.ftatti6>  RomuliiBt  though  piinctpaUf  attached  to  war,  did 
not  altogether  ac^fSt  tbc  eivil  poliey  of  bt$  infant  kittgdom*  He  tnftituted 
wbat  was  catted  the  Senatei  a  ^wt  origioail/  compoTed  of  a  huadredpeffoi% 
diftingttiibed  for  their  wifdom  and  expcrieBce.  He  ena^ed  laws  for  the 
admiaUlratioB  cf  jufticet  and  for  bridting  the  ikrce  aad  aaralypaflkm^  of  his 
followers  i  and  after  a  long  reigni  fpent  in  promotiBg  the  civil  or  nulitary  in* 
tereftB  of  bid  co»otrT»  was,  aci^ordcag  to  the  moft  probable  conje^vre,  »  p 
privately  aSaiTinated  by  fbme  of  the  aembers  of  that  Senate^  which  * 
&e  hi«Mf  had  inftituted.  7^7* 

The  fuccel&re  of  Romalns  were  all  very  extraordiaary  perfonagsf .  Nunut 
who  caiiie  neKtto  him^eftabU/bedtherdtgionaceremonicsof  the  Romans,  and 
infpired  them  with  that  veneration  for  an  oath,  which  waa  ever  afurthe  foul 
of  their  military  aifeipline«     ToUus  Ho&ilitis,  Ancixs  MarUui,  Tarqaisiua 
PrifciMtand  ServiuB  Tulliui,  laboured  each,  dUring  his  rago,  for  the  grandeur 
of  Rome.     Bat^Tarquioius  Siiperbu9>  the^  fevcnth  and  UII  kimg^  having  ob» 
taiaed  the  crown  hf  the  execrable  «kiirder**of  bis  fathcr-tn^l^w  Senrius,caB« 
tinoed  to  fupport  it  by  the  moft  cruel  and  infamous  tyranny^  This,  together 
with  the  infolence  of  Ins  fon  Septus  Tarquinius,  who,  by  di (honouring  llucre* 
iia,  a  Roman  lady,  affronted  the  whole  nation,  occafioned  the  cxpul-   m  p  - 
fion  of  tbcTarquin's  family,  mnd  with  it  the  diflblution  of  the  regal        r^ 
government.     As  the  Romans,  however,  were  continually  engaged  in     ^  ^* 
*war,  they  found  it  neccflary  tO  have  fome  officer  inveded  with  fupreme  an* 
thority,  who  might  oondud  thi^m  to  the  field,  and  regulate  their  nuiitary  en* 
terpril'es.     In  the  room  of  the  kings,  therefore,  they  appointed  two, annual 
magiftiatei,  called  coofub,  who,  without  creating  the  fame  jealoofy,  fucceeded 
to  all  the  powers  of  their  fovereigns.     This  refolntion  was  extremely  favour* 
ablcsto  the  Roaaan  grandeur.      The  CQo£als  who  enjoyed  but  a  temporary 
power,  were  deiirous  of  fignaliatng  their  reign  by  fome  great  adion  :  cadi 
^  vied  with  thofe  who  bad  gooc  before  him,  and  the  Romans  were  daily  led  out 
againft  fom^  new  enemy*    When  we  add  to  this,  that  the  people,  naturally 
warlike,  were  iafpired  to  deeds  of  valour,  by  every  oonOderation  which  oould 
excite  iheat;  that  the  citizens  of  Rome  were  all  foldiers,  and  fought  for 
their  lands*,  their  chitdreu,  and  their  liberties,  we  need  not  be   uirprifed 
that  they  (houU,  m  the  courfc  of  (ome  cc&turics,  extend  their  power  all  over 
Italy. 

The  Romans,  now  fecure  athome^aod  finding  no  enemy -to^  contend  with, 
turn  their  eyes  abroad,  aiid  meet  with  a  powerful  rival  in  the  Carthaginians* 
Tbb  ftate  had  been  founded  or  enkrged  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean 
in  Africa,  fome  time  before  Rome,  by  a  colony  of  Phcenicians,  anno  B.  C« 
$69,  and,  aecording  to  the  pra^tioe  of  their  mother-country,  they  kad  cuUi^ 
▼at cd  commerce  aiidftavalgreatnelsk 

^Carthage,  in  this  defign,  had  proved  wonderfully  fucoefiful.  She^  no^ 
commaadcd  both  fidca  of  the  Mcditenraoean.  Befides  that  of  Africa,  which 
ftealaioft  entirely  poffefled,  (he^had  extended  herfelf  on  the  SpaniOi  fidea 
tbrougb  the  Straiu.  Tktta  miftrefaofthe  fea,  aad  of  commercct  (he  had 
i^ci^ed  00  the  iflaads  of  Corfica  and  Sardinia.  Sidly  had  difficulty  to  defend 
itfelf  ;  and  the  Romans  were  too  nearly  tkreatcacd  not  to  take  ap  «  q 
9vm$M  Heaoe  a  fucecfficn  of  boftililieB  between  thcfc  rival  ftales»  '^ 
Jin^wi^  ia  hiftory  by  tbc  name  of  PuBtc  vars,  in  which  the  Cartha*  -  V 
yitiia&Si  wiUi  all  {heir  wcidth  fuid  fpwcr^  were  90  juic^aal  match  for  the 

"     "      \  '"  Romaai. 
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Romans.     Carthage  was  a  powerful  rq>ubliV  wliei)  Rome  was  an  inconiider- 
able  flate  ;  but  (he  was  now  become  corrupt  and  efFqninatey  wKiIe  Rome 
was  in  the  vigour  of  her  political  conftitution.     Carthage  Employed  mercen- 
aries to  carry  on  her  wars  ;  Rome,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  was  com- 
pofed  of  foldiers.     The  firft  war  with  Carthage  lafted  twenty-three  years, 
and  taught  the  Romans  the  art  of  fighting  on  the  fea,  with  which  they  had 
bitherto  been  unacquainted.     A  Carthaginian  veifel  was  wrecked  on  their 
^  p,     coaft  ;  they  ufed  it  for  a  model;  in  three  months  fitted  outa  fleet, 
2*5^/    and  the  conful  Duilins,  who  fougnt  their  firft  naval  battle,  was  vic- 
torious.    It  is  not  to  our  purpofe  to  mention  all  the  tranfadlions 
of  thefe  wars.     The  behaviour  of  Regulus,  the  Roman  general,  may  give 
us  an  idea  of  the  fptrit  which  ^hen  animated  this  people.     Being  taken 
prifoner  in  Africa,  he  is  fent  back  on  his  parole  to  negociate  a  change  of 
2  p     prifoners.     He  maintains  in  the  fenate,  the  propriety  of  that  law 
asb!    which  cut  off  from  thofe  who  fulFered  themfelvcs  to  be  taken,  all 
hopes  of  being  faved,  and  returns  to  a  certain  death. 
Neither  was  Carthage,  though  corrupted,  deficient  of  great  men.    '  Of  all 
the  enemies  the  Romans  ever  had  to  contend  with,  Hannibal  tKe  Carthagi- 
nian, was  the  mod  inflexible  and  dangerous.     His  father  Hamilcar  had  imbib- 
ed an  extreme  hatrfd  againd  the  Romans,  and  having  fettled  the  inteftine 
troubles  of  his  country,  he  took  an  early  opportunity  to  infpire  his  fon, 
though  but  nine  years  pld,  with  his  own  (entiments.     For  this  purpofe  he 
ordered  a  folemn  facrifice  to  be  offered  lo  Jupiter,  and  leading  his  fon  to  the 
altar,  aiked  him  whether  he  was  willing  to  attend  him  in  his  expedition 
againft  the  Romans  ;  the  courageous  boy  not  only  confentcd  to  go,  but 
conjured  his  father,  by  the  gods  prefent,  to  form  him  to  viftory,  and  teach, 
)iim  the  art  of  conquering.     That  I  will  joyfully  do,  replied  Hamilcar,  and 
with'all  the  care  of  a  father,  who  love»  you,  if  you  will  fwear  upon  the  altar 
to  be  an  eternal  enemy  to  the  Romans.     Hannibal  readBy  complied  ;  anil 
the  folemn ity  of  the'<:eremony,  and  the  fiiicrcdneis  of  the  oath,  made  fuch 
an  imprefllon  upon  his  mind,  as  nothing  afterwards  could  ever  efface.     Be- 
ing appointed  general  at  twenty- five  years  of  age,  he  croffes  the  £bro,  the 
f  yrenees,  and  the  Alps,  and  in  a  moment  falls  down  upon  Italy.     The  lofs 
P  p     of  four  battles  threatens  the  fall  of  Rome.     Sicily  fides  with  the  con- 
.  ai8.     qucfOT.     Hieronymus,  king  of  Syracufe,  declares  againft  the  Ro- 
mans, and  almod  all  Italy  abandons  them,     tn  this  extremity,  Rome 
owed  its  prefervation  to  three  great  men.     Fabius  Maximus,  defpifing  po- 
pular clamour,  and  the  military  ardour  of  his  Countrymen,  declines  coming 
to  an  engagement.     The  flrength  of  Rome  has  time  to  recover.     Marcellus 
raifes  the  fiege  of  Nola,  takes  Syracufe,  and  revives  the  drooping  fpirits  of 
his  troops.     The  Romnos  admired  the  chara£ler  of  thefe  great  men,  but 
faw  fomething  more  divine  in  the  young  Scipio.     The  fuccels  of  this  young 
hero  confirmed  the  popular  opinion,  that  he  was  of  divine  extra^ion,  and 
held  converfe  with  the  Gods.     At  the  age  of  four  and  twenty,  he  flies  into 
^  P     Spain,  where  both  his  father  and  uncle  had  loft  their  lives,  attacka 
dio.*    ^^^  Carthage,  and  carries  it  at  the  firft  affault.     Upon  his  arrival 
in  Africa,  kings  fubmtt  to  him,  Carthage  trembles  in  her  turn,  and 
fees  her  armies  defeated.     Hannibal,  fixteen  years  viAorioui,  is  in  vain  cal- 
2  ^     led  home  to  defend  his  country.     Carthage  is  rendered  tributary, 
001.*    gives  hoftages,  and  engages  never  to  enter  upon  a  war,  but  with  the 

confent  of  the  Roman  people. 
Aft^r  the  conqueft  of  Carthage,  Rome  had  inconfiderable  wars,  bat  grea^ 
inftories I. 'before  this  time  it$  wav9  were  grcat|  and  its  viftorics  inconlider- 
,  aWc- 
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^Ue.     At  ihii  time  the  world  wa»  divided*  fts  it  were,  into  two  parts ;  in 
tbe  one  foaght  the  Romanft  and  Carthaginians  :    the  other  was  agitated  hj 
thofe  quarrels  which  hs^^  laded  (ince  the  death  of  Alexander  the   Great. 
Their  fcene  of  a£lion  was  Greece,  Egypt^  and  the  £aft.     The  ftatea  of 
Greece  had  once  more  dilengaged  tbemfelves  from  a  foreign  7oke«     Thej 
werejdiTided  into  three  confederacies,  the  Etolians,  Acheans,  and  Bceotians  ^ 
each  of  thefe  was  an  afibciation  of  free  cities*  which  had  alfembl^s  and  ma* 
gjftrates  in  common.     The  Etohans  were  the  moft  Confiderablt;  of  them  alL 
The  kings  offMacedon  maintained  that  fuperiority*  which,  in  ancient  times» 
when  the  balance  of  power  was  little  attended  to,  a  great  prince  naturally 
pofTeiFed  over  his  lefs  powerful  neighbours.     Phib'p,  the  pre  Cent  monarchy 
had  rendered  himfelf  odibus  to.  the  Greeks,  by  fome  nnpopular  and  tyran-  • 
Qical  fteps  ;  the  Etolians  were  mofl  irritated  ;  and  hearing  the  fame  of  the 
Koman  arms,  called  them  into  Greece,  and  overcame  Philip  by  their  aiHiiances 
The  viAory,  however*  >chiefly  redounded  to  the  advantage  of  the  Romans. 
The  Macedonian  garriibns  were  obliged  to  evacuate  Greece ;  the  cities  were 
«U  declared  free  ;  but  Phifa'p  became,  a  tributary  to  the  Romans*  and  the 
ilates-of  Greece  became  their  dependents.     The  Etolians  diicovering  their 
iirft  error*,  endeavoured  to  remedy  it  by  another  ilill  more  dang^ix>us  to  them* 
Xelvos*  t^id   more  -advantageous  to  the  Romans.     As,  they  had  .called  the 
liomans  inta  Greece*  to  defend  themragainft  king  Philip*  they  now  called  ia 
Antiochus*  king  pf  Syria,  to  defend  them  againfl  the  Romans,     l^he :  fa« 
mous  Hannibal  too  had  recOurfe  to  the  faibe  prince*  who  was  at  this  time 
the  moft  powerful  monarch  in»  the  Eaft,  and  the  fucceflbr  to  the  dominions 
of  Alexander  in  Afia.     But  Antiochus  did  not  follow  his  advice  fo  much 
BSthat  of  the  Etolians  ;  for  inftead  of  renewing  the  war  in  Italy*  where 
Hannibal*  from  experience*  judged  the  Romans  to  be  "the  n|oft  vulnerablep 
he  landed  in  Greece  with  a  fmall  body  of  troops*  and  being  overcome  with* 
out  di£&ciilty*  Bed  over  into  Afia.     In  this  war  the  Romans  made  ufe  of 
JPhilip  for  conquering  Antiochus*  as  they  had  before  done  of  the  £toliani 
for  conquering  Philip.     They,  now  purfue  Antiochus*  the  laft  objedl    ^  q  , 
of  their  refenuneot*  into  Aiia*  and  having  vanquiihed  him  by  fea  and     j|^* 
land*  compel  him  to  fubmit  to  an  infamous  treaty. 

In  thdfe  conquefla  the  Romans  dill  allowed  the  ancient  inhabitants- to  pof* 
fe(s  thdr  territory  3  they  did  not  even  chaf^ge  the  form  of  government  ;  the 
conquered  nations  became  the  allies  of  the  Roman  people  ;  which  denomina* 
tion*  hqwever*  under  a  fpecious  name*  concealed  a  condition  very  fervile^ 
and  inferred  that  they  ihould  fubmit  to  ,  whatever  was.  required  of  thefn. 
When  we  refled  on  thefe  eafy  conquefts*  we  have  reafon  to  be  aftonifhed 
at  the  refiftance  which  the  Romans  met  with  from  Mlthridates*  king  of 
Pontus*  for  the  fpaceof  26  years.  But  this  monarch  had  great  refources. 
His  kingdom  bordered  on  the  inacceffible  mountains  of  Caucafus*  abounded 
in  a  race  of  men  whofe  miitda  were  not  enervated  by  pleafure*  and  whofe 
bodies  were  firm  and  vigorous*  and  he  gave  the  Romany  more  trouble  thaa 
even  HannibaL 

The  different  dates  of  Greece  and  Afia*  who  now  began  io  feel  the 
weight  of  their  yoke*  but  had  not  a  fpitit  to  (hake  it  off,  were  tranfported  at 
finding  a  prince  who  dared  to  (hew  himfelf  an  enemy  to  the  Romans*  and 
cheerfully  fubmitted  td  his  proteAion.  Mlthridates*  however,  at  latl,  was 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  fupetior  fortune  of  the  Romans.'  Vanquished  fuc« 
ceifively  by  Sylla  and  LocuUus*  he  was  at  length  fabdu^d  by  Ponqpey*  and 
ftripped  of  his  dominions  and  of  his  life*  in  the  year  B.  €•  63.  In  ^^  ^^ 
Africa*  the  Roman  arms  met  with  equal  fuccefs.  Marius*  in  conquer-  1*06.* 
^g  'Jugurtha,  mad^  all  fccure  in'  that  quarter.    Even  the  barbarous 

jiationa 
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mtiiui*  bcyood  the  Alps  begaft  to  fed  the  woiglit  of  the  Roman  arffti 
ISs^ta  NsfboDcnfit  had  been  Kdboed  into  a  province.  The  Canbiif  Teutonei 
and  the  other  Borthem  naliona  of  Euvopei  bit&e  into  this  pan  of  the  end 
K  C.  I'^^'  "^^  ^^"'^  MaTiu9»  vhofe  name  was  fo  terrible  in  Africa,  the 
202.  made  the  north  of  Europe  to  ttvmbic*  The  barbariaot  retired  to  th  e{ 
w3dji  and  dofertSy  lefs  fiormidablc  than  the  Roman- legions*  «But  wbil 
Home  coVbuered  the  worlds  there  fubiifted  an  eternal  war  within  her  vftalli 
fJEiW  war  v^  fubdfbed  from  the  firft  period  of  the  gOTemmt nt.  Rom^ 
after  the  expulfion  of  her  kings,  enjoyed  but  a  partial  liberty.  The  defect 
danta  of  the  fenators,  who 'Were  ditt:inguKhed,by  the  names  of  Patricians,  wc^ 
invcfted  >vkth  £0  many  odioua  privileges*  that  the  people  felt  their  depec 
dence,  and  became  determined  to  ihake  it  off.  A  tl)oufand  diCpntea  on  tb 
Inbjed,  arofe  betwixt  them  and  the  Patricians^  wluch  always lenninated  in  f  j 
VQur  of  liberty. 

Theft  difputcs,  while  the  Romans  preferred  their  virtne»  were  not  attcndd 
widi  any  dangerous  confcquences.  The  Patriciana^  who  loved  their  countr^ 
.cheed^illy  parted  with  fome  of>  their  privileges  to  fatisfy  the  people  :  am 
the  people  oa  the  other  haad«  though  they  obtained  laws^.  by  which  thd 
might  be  adnutted  to  enjoy  the  &r£  offices  of  the  ftate»  and  though  th« 
kad  the  power  of  nomination^  always  named  Patricians.'  Bue  \^en  th 
Bomans,  by  the  conqueft  of  fbrei^  natlona,  became'  acquainted  wie 
■11  their  luxuriea  and  reinfrasenta ;  when  they  became  tainted  with  tli 
•fiemSnacy  and  comption  of  the  eaftem  courts,  and  fpoi^ted  with  eveii 
thing'  joft  and  honourable  in  order  to  obtain  them»  the  ftate»  torn  b 
the  faSions  between  its  members,  and  without  rirtue  on  either  fide  f  o  kee 
It  together,  b^eame  a  prey  to  its  own  ohildoen.  Hence  tho  bloody  feditio^ 
of  the  Gracch^  which  paved  the  way  for  an  iaextinguiihabie  hatred  bet  wee 
the  aoblea  and  commons,  and  made  it  eafy  for  aay  toi^ulent  demagogue  t 
put  them  in  a^ion  agaiuft  each  other.  The  love  of  tbeir  country  was  no^ 
BO  more  than  a  fpecioos  name  \  the  better  fort  were  too  wealthy  and  cfTetii 
nate  to  fubmit  to  the  rigours  of  military  difcipline,  and  the  foldiers,  cof^ 
poiied  of  the  dregs  of  the  repoblic,  were  no  longer,  citizens.  They  had  littl 
reipe6l  for  any  but  their  commander;  under  his  banner  they  fought,  ai^ 
conquered,  and  plundered  ;'  and  for  him  they  were  ready  to  die.  He  migl; 
command  them  to  embrue  their  hands  in  the  blood /of  their  country.  Tho 
vrhoknew  no  country  bnt  the  oamp,  and  no  authority  but  that  of  their  g^ 
veral^  wene  ever  ready  to 'obey  him.  The  multiplicity  of  the  Roman  col 
qnefts,  however^  whioh  required  their  keeping  on  foot  feveral  armies  at  tl 
ume  time,  retarded  the  fubvcrfion  of  the  repnbKc*  Thefc  annles  were  { 
anany  checks  upon  each  other.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  foldier&  of  Sylll 
Rome  would  have  furrendered  its  liberty  to  the  army  of  Marios. 

JuUua  Cstfar  at  length  appears.     By  fubduipg  the  Ganls,  be  gowned  h 

^  Q^  .  country  the  moil  ufcful  cooqucft  it  ever  made.     Pompey,  his  <yA 

'  iS^  *     rival,  is  overcome  in  the  plains  of  Pharfalia.     Csefar  appears  vi£iorio< 

almoft  at  the  fame  time  all  over  the  world  :  in  Egypt,  in  Aiia,  i 

Mauritania,  in  Spain,  in  Gaul,  and  in  ^itain  :  conqueror  on  aU  ildes,  he 

acknowledged  mafter  at  Rome,  and  in  the   whole  empire.       Brutus  an 

ji  Q      Caffios  think  to  give  Rome  her  liberty,  by  ftabbing  him  in  the  fenati 

^^*     houfe.     But  though  they  thereby  deliver  the  Romans  from   tl 

tyranny  of  Julius,  ihe  republic  does  not  obtain  its  freedom.     It  fal 

into  the  hands  of  Mark  Antony  \  young  Csefar  Odbivianus,  nephew  to  Jul  it 

Sk  C.     Csefarywreftsit  from  him  by  the-  fea-fightat  A^ram,  and  there  istl 

^1^ '      Brutus  or  Caifius  to  put  an  end  to  hia  life.     Tfaofe  friends  of  libe 

ty  had  kiUed  themiclvet  in  defpair  ;  and  0£Uvio8|  under  die  name  < 
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Aiigtiftti9»  and  title  of  eoipdrofy  remained  the  undiftuiiieci.  maffer  o(  the 
empire.  During'  thefe  ciril  commotions,  the  Romanb  ftill  preferred  the 
glory  of  their  arms  among  diftant  nation^  ;  and  while  it  was  unknown  who 
ihoujd  be  mafter  of  Romet  the  Romans  were,  without  dtfpute,  the  mailers 
of  theWorld.  Their  military  diTcipline  and  valour  abolifhed  all  the  remains  of 
the  Carthaginian,  the  Perfian,  the  Greek,  the  Affyrian,  and  Macedonian  glory  ;^ 
they  Mgere  now  only  a  naro'e.  No  fooncr,  therefore,  was  Oftarius  eftablifhed  on 
the  throne,  than  ambalTadors  from  all  quarters  of  the  knowii  world  crowded  to 
make  their  fubmiffions^.  iEthiopla  fucs  for  peace  ;  the  Parthlans,  who  had 
been  a  mod  formidable  enemy,  court  his  friendHiip ;  India  feeks  his  alliance  ^ 
Pannonia  acknowledges  him  ;  Germa^fy  dreads  him  ;  and  the  Wefcr  receive  s 
hiskws.  Vi6toriotts  by  fea  and  land,  he  (huts  the  temple  of  Janus.  ,  ^^  q^ 
The  whole  earth  lives  in  peace  under  his  power,  and  Jcfus  Chrift  comes  'y, 
into  the  woiid  four  years  before  the  common  acrav 

Having  thus  traced  the  pro^refs  of  the  Roman  government,  while  it  re- 
mained a  repabUc,  our  plan  obh'ges  us  to  fay  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the 
arts,  fciences^  and  manners  of  that  people.  During  the  firft  ages  of  the  re- 
pobHc,  the  Romans  lived  in  a  total  negle^,  or  rather  contempt,  of  all 
the  elegant  improvements  of  life.  War,  politics,  and  agriculture,  were 
the  only  artis  they  ftudied,  becaufe  they  were  the  only  arts  they  eftcem*- 
cd.'  But  upon  the  downfal  of  Carthage,  the'  Romans  having  no  enemy 
to  dread  from  abroad,  began  to  taftc  the  fwcets  of  fecurity,  and  to  cul- 
tivate the  arts.  Their  progrefs,  however,  was  not  gradual,  as  ^in  the 
other  countries  we  have  dcfcribcd.  The  conqucft  of  Greece  at  once  put 
them  in  poiTefiion  of  every  thing  mbftrarer  curious,  or  elegant.  Afia,  which 
\iras  the  next  viAim,  offered  all  its  ftore^  ;  and  the  Romans,  from  the  mod 
iimple  people,  fpeedily  4)ecame  acquainted  with  the  arts,  the  luxuries,  and 
refinements  of  the  whole  earth.  Eloquence  they  had  always'  cultivated  as 
the  high  road  to  honour  and  preferment.  The  orations  of  Cicero  are 
inferior  only  to  thofe  of  Demofthents.  In  poetry,  Virgil  yicl3s  only  to 
Homer,  whole  verfe,  like  the  profc  of  Demofthencs,  may  be  confidered  as 
inunkable.  Horace,  however,  in  his  Satires  and  Epiftles^  had  no  model 
among  the  Creeks,  and  ftands  to  this  day  uiiHvalled  in  that  fpecibs  of  writ-, 
ing.  In  hiftory,  the  Rotnans  can  bo^ft  of  Livy,  who  poifefTes  ail  the  natural . 
cafe  of  Herodotus,  and  is  more  defcnptive^,  more  eloquent,  and  fentimental. 
Tacitus  indeed,  did  not  fjourifti  in  the  Augufllan  age,  but  his  Works  do  him- 
fetf  the  greateft  honour^  while  they  difgrace  hit  country  and  human  nature, 
whofe  corruptions  and* -vices  he  paints  in  the  mcift  ilciking  colours.  In  phi- 
lofophy,  if  we  except  the  works  of  Cicero,  and  the  fyftem  of  the  Greek 
philofopher  Epicurus,  defcribcd  in  the  nervous  poetry  of  LuCretius.  the. 
Romaae,  during  the  time  of  the  republic,  made  not  the  leaft  attempt.  In 
tragedy  they  never  produced  any  thing  excellent ;  and  Terence,  though  re. 
snarkabte  for  purity  of  ftyle,  wants  that  comica  vis^  or  lively  vein  of  hum^^ 
our,  that'  diftingiiifhes  the  Greek  comedians,  and  which  diftinguiAies  our 
Shake  fpeare. 

We  now  return  to  our  hiftory,  and  are  arrived  at  an  acra  which  prefents  us 
with  a  fet  of  monfters,  under  the  name  of  emperors,  whofe  hiftories,  a  few 
excepted^  difgrace  human  nature.  They  did  not  indeed  abolifh  the  forms 
of  the  Roman  repiiblic,  though  they  extinguifhed  its  liberties  ; '  and  while 
they  were  pra^^ng  the  moft  unwarrantable  cruelties  upon  their  fuhjefts, 
they  themfelves  were  the  (laves  of  their  foldrers.  They  made  the  world  trem- 
ble, while  they  in  their  turn  trembled  at  the  army.  Rome,  from  the  time 
of  AuguftuSy  became  the  moft  dcfpoiic  empire  that  ever  fubfiftcd  in  Europe. 
To  form  ail  idea  of  their  government,  we  need  only  recall  to  our  mind'  the 
fitualion  of  Turkey  at  prefcnt.     It  is  of  no  importance  therefore  to  confider 
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the  chan^r  of  the  empcrorsy  iince  they  had  no  power  but  what  irofe  fmmi 
a  mercenary  (landing  army ;  nor  to  enter  into  a  detafl  with  regard  to  the 
tranfa^iona  of  the  court,  which  were  dire£ied  with  that  eapnce»  cruehy,  an^ 
corruption^  which  aniverfally' prevail  under  a  defpotic  government*  Whetl 
it  is  laid  that  the  Roman  republic  conquered  the  world,  it  is  onlf  meant  o| 
the  civilized  part  of  it,  chiefly  in  Greece,  Carthage,  and  Afia.  A  mor< 
difficult  taflc  fiill  remained  for  the  emperors,  to  fubdue  the  barbarous  na< 
tions  of  Europe  ;  the  Germans,  the  Gauls,  the  Britons,  and  even  the  re^ 
mote  comer  of  Scotland  ;.  for  though  thefe  countries  had  been,  difcoveredj 
they  were  not  elfeflually  fubdued  by  the  Roman  generals.  Thefe  nationsj 
'  though-  rude  and  ignorant,  were  brave  and  independent.  It  was  rather  fron 
the  fuperiority  of  their  difcipline  than  of  their  courage  that  the  Romani 
gained  any  advantage  ovef  them.  The  Roman  wars  with  the  Germans  ar< 
defcribed  by  Tacitus,  and  from  his  accounts  though  a  Roman,  it  is  eaf) 
to  difcover  witb  what  bravery  they  fought,  and  with  what  reludance  the] 
fubmitted  to  a  foreign  yoke*  From  the  obftinate  refiftance  of  the  Germany 
we  may  judge  of  the  difficulties  the  Romans  met  with  in  fubduing  the  othe 
natidns  of  Europe.  The  contells  were  on  both  fides  bloody  ;  the  countrie 
of  Europe  were  fucceffively  laid,  wafte,  the  inhabitants  periflied  in  the  field 
many  were  carried  into  Havery^  and  but  a  feeble  remnant  fubmitted  to  th 
Roman  power.  The  fituation  of  affiiirs  was  extremely  unfavourable  to  th 
happinefs  of  mankind.  The  barbarous  nations,  indeed,  from  their  intercoun 
with  the  Romans,  acquired  fome  tafte  for  the  arts,  foiences,  language,  an 
manners  of  their  new  mafters.  Thefe,  however,  were  but  miferable  confol] 
tions- for  the  lofs  of  liberty,  for  being  deprived  of  the  ufe  of  their  arms,  fc 
being  overawed  by  mercenary  (btdlers  kept  in  pay  to  reflrain  them,  and  f< 
being  delivered  over  to  rapacious  governors^  who  plundered  them  witho^ 
mercy.  The  only  circumilance  which  could  fupport  them  upder  thefe  coil 
plicated  calamities,  was  the  hope  of  feeing  better  days. 

The  Roman  empire^  now  flretched  out  to  fuch  an  extent,  had  loft  i 
fpring  and  force.^  It  contained  within  itfelf  the  feeds  of  diflblution  ;  and  t1 
violent  irruptions  of  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  and  other  barbarians,  h^ 
tened  its  de(lru6lion.  Thef<)  fierce  tribes,  who  came  to  take  vengean 
on  the  empire,  either  inhabited  the  various  parts  of  Germany,  which  had  ri 
ver  been  fubdued  by  the  Romans,,  or  were  fcattered  over  the  vaft  countri 
of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  the  north-weft  of  Afia,  which  are  now  inhab 
ed  by  the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  the  Poles,  the  fubje^s  of  the  Ruffian  empij 
and  the  Tartars.  They  were  drawn  from  their  native  country  by  tlj 
rcftleffiiefs,  which  a6luates  the  minds  of  barbarians,  and  makes  them  re 
from  home  in  queft  of  plunder,  or  new  fcttlementF*  The  firft  invaders  u 
with  a  powerful  refiftance  from  the  fuperior  difcipline  of  the  Roman 
gions  ;  but  this,  inftead  of  daunting  men  of  a  ftrong  and  impetuous  te 
per,  only  roufed  them  to  vengeance.  They  return  to.  their  cOmpanio 
acquaint  them  with  the  unknown  conveniencies  and  luxuries  that  abound 
in  countries  better  cultivated,  or  bleffed  with  a  milder  climate  than  tb 
'Own.;  they  acquaint  them  with  the  battles  they  have  fought,  or  the  friet 
they  had  loft,  and  warm  them  with  refentment  againft  their  opponetl 
Great  bodies  of  armed  men  (fays  an  elegant  hiftorian,  in  defcribjng  this  fci 
of  defolation)  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  ilaves  and  flocks,  iff^ 
forth,  like  regular  colonies,  in  queft  of  new  fettlements.  New  advcntui 
followed  them.  The  lands  which  thqr  deferted,  were  occupied  by  m 
remote  tribes  of  barbarians.  Thefe  in  their  turn,  pufhed  forward  into  m 
fertile  countries,  and.  Tike  a  torrent  continually  increafing,  rolled  on,  ^ 
fwept  every  thing  before  them.     Wherever  the  barbarians  marcbe'J>  il 
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iDutevii  marked  with  blood*     They  ravaged  or  deftroyed  Hi  around  them. 
T\iey  ede  oo  diftin^on  between  what  was  facred  and  what  wae  profane. 
TbrjttpfAcd  no  age»  or  fex,  qr  rank.      If  a  min  was  called  to  ^  upon 
tkfMia  the  hiftoiy  of  the  world,  during  which  the  condition  of  the  hu- 
es ok  wis  moft  calamitous  and  afBj£^ed,  he  would,  without  hefitation» 
mftlat  which  elapfcdfrom  the  death  ofTheododus  the  Great,  A.  D,  3951 
9  tk  cibhiiihment  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  A.  D.  571'.     Thecotempe* 
3*iisiiorh  who  beheld  that  fcene  of  defolation,  labour  and  are  at  a  lofs  for 
tipreffioutodefcribc  the  horror  of  it.     The /course  of  GbJ,  the  dejlroyer  of 
misB,  ire  the  dreadful  epithets  by  which  they  dittinguilh  the  moft  noted  of 
tie  biriiirous  leaders. 

CoflibatiDe,  who  was  emperor  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  and 
vb  bad  anbraced  Chriilianity»  changed  the  feat  of  empire  from  Rome  t(^ 
Ccaftaotinople.  This  occaiioaed  a  prodigious  alteration.  The  wef-  «  t\ 
tffnaiid  eaftcm  provinces  were  feparated  from  each  other,  and  go*  .^s! 
filled bf  different  foTcreigni*  The  withdrawing  the  Roman  legions 
bmthc  Rhine  and  the  Danube  to 'the'  Eaft,  threw  down  -the  weftcm  b^r- 
rien  of  the  empire,  and  laid  it  open  to  the  invaders. 

Rome  (now  known  by  the  name  of  the  WeJIern  Empire ^  in  trontradiflino- 
Tioo  of  Conftantiaople,  which,  from  its  (if  nation,  was  called  the  Eafiem  Em* 
y.r:]f  weakened  by  this  divilion,  becomes  a  prey  to  the  barbarous  nations, 
i*o  aodmt  glory,  vainly  deemed  immortal,  is  effaced,  and  Odoacer^  a  bar- 
hran  chieftain,  is  feated  on  the  throne  of  the  C^fars.  Thcfe  imiptiona 
I  ^n  the  empire  were  gradual  and  fucceflive.  The  immeofe  .  ^ 
^bricoftbe  Roman  empire  was  the  work  of  many  ages,  and  feveral  ..g] 
cQturieswere  employed  in  depioliihing  it.  The  ancient  difcipHneof 
ik  RocDans,  in  military  afiaira,  was  fo  cfHcaciouR,  that  the  ren^ains  of  it  dcf« 
ccndfd  to  their  fuccefibrs,  and  muft  have  proved  an  overmatch  for  all  their 
tzcnatSf  had  it  not  been  for  the  vices  of  their  emperors,  and  the  univerfal 
c:rniption  of  manners  among  the  people.  Satiated  with  the  luxuries  of  the 
k-.o^B  world,  the  cinperors  were  at  a  lofs  to  lind  n^W  provocatives.  The 
-cd  diftant  regions  were  explored,  the  ingenuity  of  mankind  was  ezercif* 
c^,  and  the  tribute*  of  provinces  expended  upon  one  favourite  di(h.  The 
t^raoDy  and  the  univerfal  depravation  of  manners  that  prevailed  under  the 
^npcron,  or,  aa  they  are  called,  Cxfat  s,  could  only  be  equalled  by  the  bar- 
tiriiy  of  thofe  nations  who  overcame  them. , 

Towards  the  clofe  o^  the  fixth  century,  the  Saxons,  a  German  nation, 
vcre  Goaftersof  thefouthem  and  more  fertile  provinces  of  Britain  ;  the  Franks 
^''Otber  tribe  of  Oermans,  of  Gaul ;  the  Goths  of  Spain  ;  the  Goths  and 
Lombards  of  Italy,  and  the  adjacent  provinces.  Scarcely  aiiy  veiiige  of  the 
Komafl  p<dtcy,  juiifprudence,  arts,  or  literature,  remained.  New  forms  of 
.'-veTameot,  new  laws,  new  manners,  new  drefles,  new  languages,  and  new 
laraei  of  men  and  countries,  were  every  wh^re  introduced.  . 

Fman  this  period,  till  the  i6th  century,  Europe  exlnbit-ed  a  pi£ture  of  moft 
melancholy  Gothic  barbarity.  Literature,  fcience,  tafte,  were  words  fcarce- 
-yianCe  during  thefe  ages.  Perfons  of  the  highed  rank,  and  in  the  moft 
(niineni  ftatjona,  could  not  read  or  write;  Many  of  the  clergy  did  not  un- 
<.'nUod  the  Breviary  which  they  were  obliged  daily  to  recite  j  {ome  of 
'hem  could  fcarcely  read  it.  The  human  mind,  negledted,  uncultivated,  and 
C9reficd,  ftmk  into  the  moft  profound  igpiorance*  The  fuperior  genius  of 
Cbarlemagne,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century,  governed  France 
2r.d  Germany,  with  prt  of  Italy  ;  and  Alfred  the  Great  in  England,  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  (ame  century,  endeavoured  to  difpel  this  darkciefs, 
and  pvc  their  fubjedbi  a  ftprt  glimpfe  of  light*    Sut  tbc  ignorance  of  thp 
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a^e  vas  too  powerful  for  their  efforts  and  mftitutions.  The  darkoefs  return*' 
ed,  and  cveniocreafed  ;  fo  that  a  ftill  greater  degree  of  ignorance  aad  barba* 
rifm  prevailed  throughout  Europe. 

A  ne^  divifion  of  property  gradually  introduced  a  new  (jpecies  of  govern- 
jatntt  formerly  unknown-;  which  fingular  inftitution  is  now  difllnguiihed  by 
the  name  of  the  Feudal  Sjjtem.  The  king  or  general  who  led  the  barbarians 
toconqueft,  parcelled  out  the  lands  of  the  vanquifhed  among  his  chief  officers, 
binding  thofe  on  whom  t\\cy  were  bellowed  to  follow  his  ftandard  with  a 
number  of  men,  and  to  bear  arms  in  his  defence.  The  chief  officers  imitated 
the  example  of  the  fovereign,  and  in  diRributing  portions  of  their  lands  among 
their  dependents  annexed  the  fame  condition  to  the  grant.  But  though  this 
fyftem  ieemed  to  be  admirably  calculated  for  defence  againfl.a  foreign  enemy, 
it  degenerated  into  a  fyftem  of  oppreffion. 

The  ufurpation  of  the  nobles  became  unbounded  and  intolerable.  They  re- 
duced the  great  body  of  the  people  into  a  ftate  of  a^ual  fervitude.  They  were 
deprived  of  the  natural  and  mod  unalienable  rights  of  humanity.  They 
were  flaves  fixed  to  the  foil  which  they  cultivated,  and  together  with  it  were 
transferred  from  one  proprietor  to  another,  by  fale  or  by  copveyancc.  Every 
offended  baron  or  chieftain  buckled  on  his  armour,  and  fought  redrefs  at 
the  head  of  his  vaffals.  His  adverfaries  met  him  in  like  hoftile  array. 
The  kindred  and  dependents  of  the  aggreffor,  as  well  as  of  the  defender, 
were  involved  in  the  quarrel.  They  had  not  even  the  h'berty  of  remaining 
neuter  •. 

The  monarchs  of  Europe  perceived  the  encroachment  of  their  nobles  with 
impatience.  In  order  to  create  fome  power  that  might  counterbaiance  thofe 
potent  vaffalsy  who  while  they  enflaved  the  people,  cong-olled  or  gave  laws 
to  the  crown,  a  plan  was  adopted  of  conferring  new  privileges  on  towns. 
Thefe  privileges  abolifhed  all  marks  of  fervitude  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
towns,  were  formed  into  corporationsr  or  bodies  politic,  to  be  governed  by  a 
tonncily  and  magiftrates  of  their  own  nomination. 

The  acquifition   of  liberty  made  fuch  a  happy  change  in  the    oonditioa 
of  mankind,,  as  roufed  them  from  the  ftupidily  and  inaction  into   which 
they  had  been  funk  by  the  wretchednefs  of  their  former  date*     A  fpirit  of 
mduftry  revived ;  commerce  became  an  objcd  of  attention,  and  hegan  to 
flottn'fli. 

Various  caufes  contributed  to  revive  this  fpirit  of  commerce,  and  to  renew 
the  intercourfe  between  difftrent  nations.  Conilantinoplr,  the  capital  oft  he 
Eaftem  or  Greek  empire,  had  efcaped  t))e  ravages  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals, 
who  ovei  threw  that  of  the  Weft.  In  this  city  fome  remains  of  b'terature  and 
Science  were  prtfcrved  :  this  too,  for  many  ages,  was  the  great  emporium  of 
trade,  and  where  fome  relfh  for  the  precious  commodities  and  curious' man u- 
fadurcs  of  India  was  retained.  They  communicated  fome  knowledge  of  thefe 
«  -p.  to  their  neighbours  in  Italy  ;  and  the  crufades,  which  were  begun  by 
V*  the  Chriftian  powers  of  Europe  with  a  view  to  drive  the  Saracens 
^^^  *  from  Jerufalem,  opened  a  communication  between  Earope  and  the 
Eaft*.  Conflantinople  was  the  general  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  Chrif- 
tian armies  in  their  way  to  Paleftine,  or  on  their  return  from  thence. 
Thoufh  the  obje£i  of  t)iefe  expeditions  was  copqueft,  and  Aot  commerce, 
an^  though  the  iffue  of  them  pfove4  unfortunate,  their  commercial  effedts 
were  both  beneficial  and  permaneat. 

'^  This  Gothic  fyftem  ftili  prevails  in  Poland  :  a  remnant  nf  it  continued  in  the  High- 
lands  of  Scotland  fo  late  as  the  year  1748.  And  even  in  England,  a  country  renowned 
Cor  civil  and  religioos  liberty,  fome  relics  of  thc£e  Gothic  ioftitvUons  arc  perceivable  at 

ibisdsyi 

Soon 
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'Soon  after  tliei  dofe  of  the- holy  -war,  the  marioer's  conipafs^was  invented, 
wblch,  facilitated  the  communication  between  remote  nations,  and     .    ^ 
l;»roiight  them  nearer  to  each  other.     The  Italian  ftates,  particularly     i  to*.* 
thofe  of  Venice  and  Oenoa,  began  to  eftablifli  a  regular  commerce 
.with  jJbe  Eafty  and  the  p«rt8  of  Egypt,  and  drew  from  thence  all  the  rich 
liroduAiona  of  India*  •   Thefe  commodities  they  difpofed  of  to  great  advan- 
ta^  among  the  odier  nations  of  Europe,  who  began  to  acquire  lome  taHe  of 
d^ance  unknown  to  their  pr^dec^iTors,  or  defpifed  by  them.     During  the 
'i2fth  and  13th  centuries,  the  commerce  of  Europe  was  ahnoft  entirely  in  the 
iiasds  of  the  Italians,  more  commonly  known  in  thofe  ages  by  the  name  of 
Xomfaards.     Companies,  or  (bcieties  of  Lombard  merchants,  fettled  in  every 
dlffeirent  kii^dom  ;  they  became  the  carriers,  the  manufadurers,  and  the  ban- 
kers of  Europe.     One  of  thefe  companies  fettled  in  London,  and  licom  thence 
the  name  of  Lombard  fi.reet  was  derived* 

Whilft  the  Itdians  in  Uie  fouth  of  Europe  cultivated  trade  with  ftch  to- 
•dttlhy  and  fucccfs,  the  commercial  fpirit  awakened  in  the  nonh  towards  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.     A^  the  Danes,  Swedes,  and  other  na- 
tions round  the  Baltic,  were  at  that  time  extremely  barbarous,  and  infefted 
that  fea  with  their  piracies,  this  obliged  the  cities  of  Lubec  and  Hamburgh, 
foon  after  they  had  begun  to  open  fome  trade  with  the  Italians,  to  enter  into 
a  league  of  mutual  defence.     They  derived  fuch  advanuge  from  this  unioa 
that  other  tovna  acceded  to  their  confederacy  }  and,  id  a  (hort  time,  eighty 
of  the  moCb  confiderable^  cities,  fcattered  through  thofe  large  countries  of 
^Germany  and  Flanders,  which  HUetch  from  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic  to  Co- 
logne on  the  Rhine,  joined  in  an  alliance,  called  the  Hatifeatic  League  s  which 
became  fo  formidable  that  its  alliance  was  courted,  and  its  enmity  was  dreaded 
by  the  greateft  monarchs.     l*he  members  of  this  powerful  aflbciation  formed 
the  firft  fyftematic  plan  of  commerce  knpwn  in  the  middle  ages,  and  conduced 
it,  by  common  laws  enacted  in  .their  general  aifemblies.     They  fupplied  the' 
reft  of  Europe  with  naval  fiores,  and  pitched  on  different  towns,  the  moft 
^eminent  of  which  was  Bruges,  in  Flanders,  where  they  eftabiiOied  ftaples,  in 
which  their  commerce  was  regularly  carried  on.     Thither  the  Lombards 
brought  the  produf^ions  of  India,  together  with  the  manufa^ures  of  Italy, 
and  exchanged  them  'for  the  more  bulky,  4)ut  not  lefs  ufeful  commoditiea  of 
the  Norths 

As  Bruges  beoame  the  centre  of  communication  between  the  Lombards 
and  Han&atic  merdnntr,  the  Flemings  traded  with  both  in  ^hat  city  to  fuch 
extent,  as  wett  as  advantage,  as  ditffufed  among  them  a  general  habit  of  in- 
duftry,  which  long  rendered  f  landers  and  the  adjacent  provinces  the  molt 
opulent,  the  moil:  populous,  and  beft  cultivated  countries  in  Europe. 

Struck  with  the  flourifliing  ftate  of  thefe  provinces  of  which  he  ^  ^ 
dffcbvered  the  true  caufe,  Edward  II L  of  England  endeavoured  to  2330! 
excite  a'  fpirit  of  induHry  among  his  own  fubjeds,  who,  blind  to  the 
advantages  of  their  fitoatioa*  and  ignorant  of  the  fource  from  which  opu- 
lence was  deRined  to  flow  into  their  country,  totaOy  neglefted  conuuerce,  and, 
<lid  not  even  attempt  tho£e  manufadures,  ^he  materials  of  which  they  furnifhed 
to  foreijgocrs.  By  aMuring  Flemlfh  artisans  to  fettle  in  his  domimons,  as 
weU  as  by  many  wife  laws  w  the  encouragement  and  regulation  of  trade,  he 
gave  a  beginning  to  the  woollen  nanufa&ures  of  England  ;  and  firjt  turned 
the  a^live  and  enterpriiing-  genius  of  his  people  towards  thofe  arts  which 
have  raifed  the  EngUfii  to  the  Mi  rank  among  commercial  nations. 

The  Chriilian  prmces,  after  their  great  lofles  in  ttie  crufades,  endeavoured 
to  cukivate  the  friendfhipof  the  great  khans  of  Tartary,  whofe  fame  in  ahas 
had  rea^Kd  the  ai9ft  remote  fiomccp  pf  £«ropc  aii4  Afia.  that  they  might 
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be  fome  check  upon  the  Turks,  who  had  been  fuch  enemies  to  the  Cbrifti: 
nannc ;  and  who,  from  a  contemptible  handful  of  \hinderer8,  ferving  occ 
fionally  in  the  armies  of  contending  princes,  had  begun  to  extend  their  rav 
^;es  over  the  fincft  countries  of  Afia. 

The  Chriftian  embaflies  were  managed  chiefly  by  monks  a  wandering  pr 
fcflion  of  men,  who,  impelled  by  zeal,  and  undaunted  by  difficultiee  and  da 
gcr,  found  their  way  to  the  remote  courts  of  thefe  infideh.  The  Engli 
philofopher  Roger  Bacon,  was  fo  induftnous  as  to  collect  from  their  rel 
tions  or  traditions  many  particulars  of  the  Tartars,  which  ^re  to  be  found 
Purchases  Pilgrim,  and  other  books  of  travels.  The  fir  ft  regular  traveller  • 
the  monkifli  kind,  who  committed  his  difcoveries  to  writing,  was  John  c 
Plant  Carpin,  who  with  fome  of  his  brethren,  about  the  year  1 246,  carried 
letter  from  pope  Innocent  to  the  great  khan  of  Tartary,  in  favour  of  tl 
Chriftian  fubje^ls  in  that  prince's  extenfive  dominions.  Soon  after  this, 
fpirit  of  travelling  into  Tartary  and  India  became  general ;  and  it  would  be  i 
dijficult  matter  to  prove  that  many  Europeans,  about  the  end  of  the  fou 
teenth  century,  ferved  in  the  armies  of  Tamerlane,  one  of  the  greateft  princ 
of  Tartaiy,  whofe  conquefts  reached  to  the  remoteft  comers  of  India,  ar 
that  they  introduced  into  Europe  the  ufe  of  gunpowder  and  artillery  ;  tl 
difcovery  made  by  a  German  chemift  being  only  partial  and  accidental. 

After  the  death  of  Tamerlane,  who,  jealous  of  the  rifmg  power  of  tl 
Turks,  had  checked  their  progrefs,  the  Chriftian  adventurers,  upon  the 
J.  J.  return,  magnifying  the  vaft  riches  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  infpired  the 
J  *Q-^*  countrymen  with  a  fpirit  of  adventure  and  difcovery,  and  were  tl 
firft  that  rendered  a  paffage  thither  by  fea  probable  and  prad^icabl 
The  Portuguefe  had  been  always  famous  for  their  application  to  maritia 
affairs  ;  and  to  their  difcovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Great  Britaf 
is  at  this  day  indebted  for  her  Indian  commerce. 

At  firft  they  contented  themfelves  with  ftiort  voyaged,  creeping  along  tl 
coaft  of  Africa,  difcovering  cape  after  cape ;  but  by  making  a  gradual  pr< 
grefs  fouthward,  they  in  the  year  1497,  wcie  fo  fortunate  as  tq  fail  beyon 
the  Cape,  which  opened  a  paftagc  by  Tea  to  the  eaft  em  ocean,  and  all  thoi 
countries  known  by  the  names  of  India,  China,  and  Japan. 

While  the  Portuguefe  were  intent  upon  a  paffage  to  India  by  the  caf 
Columbus,  a  native  of  Genoa,  conceived  a  project  of  falling  thither  by  th 
weft.  His  prcpofal  being  condemned  by  bis  countrymen  as  chimerical  ar 
abfurd,  he  laid  his  fchemes  fucccllively  before  the  count  of  France,  £nglan< 
and  Portugal,  where  he  had  no  better  fuccefs*  Such  repeated  difappoin 
ments  would  have  broken  the  heart  of  any  man  but  Columbus.  The  exp* 
dition'  required  expence,  and  he  had  nothing  to  defray  it.  Spain  was  no 
his  only  refource ;  and  there  after  eight  years  attendance  be  at  length  fui 
ceeded,  through  the  intereft  of  queen  Ifabella.  This  princefs  was  prevails 
upon  to  patronize  him  by  the  reprefentation  of  Juan  Perez,  guardian  of  tl 
znonaftery  of  Rabida.  He  was  a  man  of  confiderablc  learning,  and  of  fon 
credit  with  queen  Ifabella ;  and  being  warmly  attached  to  Columbus,  fro 
bis  perfonal  acquaintance  witb  him,  and  knowledge  of  bis  merit|  be  hs 
entered  into  an  accurate  examination  of  that  great  man's  proje^,  in  coi 
jundion  with  a  phyfidan  fettled  in  bis  neighbourhood^  who  was  eminent  U 
his  fkill  in  mathematical  knowledge.  This  inveftigation  completely  fati$fi<! 
themi  of  the  folidity  of  the  principles  on  which  Columbus  founded  his  op 
nion,  and  of  the  probability  of  fuccefs  in  executing  the  plan  which  he  pn 
pofed  ;  Perez,  therefore,  fo  ftrongly  recommended  it  to  queen  Ifabella,  th 
ihe  entirely  entered  into  the  fcheme,  and  even  generoufty  offered,  to  the  h 

nour  of  tcr  fcy^  ^0  pledge  her  oyrn  jewcU  ia  order  to  raife  39  much  mpn( 
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«&  miglit  hi  reqaired  in  making  preparations  for  the  Toyage.  But  Sanfagefyr 
another  friend  and  patron  of  Cojumbus,  immediatel]r  engaged  to  advance  the 
ium  that  was  requifite,  that  the  queen  might  not  be  reduced  to  the  necei&ty 
«f  hating  recourfe  to  that  expedient. 

Columbus  now  fet  fail,  anno  1492,  with  a  fleet  of  three  (hips^  upon  one 
4>f  the  moft  adventurous  attempts  ever  undertaken  by  roan«  and  in  the  fate  of 
which  the  inhabitants  of  two  worlds  were  tnterefled.  In  this  voyage  he  had 
a  thoufand  difficulties  to  contend  with  ;  and  his  failors*  who  wei'e  often  dif- 
contented*  at  length  began  to  in fi ft  upon  his  return,  threatening,  in  cafe  of 
refufal,  to  throw  hun  overboard  ;  but  the  firmnefs  of  the  commander,  and  the 
difcovery  of  lan.l,  after  apafTageof  33  days,  put  an  end  to  the  commotion. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  natives,  be  fonnd  to  his  furprife  that  this  could 
flot  be  the  Indies  he  was  in  queft  of,  and  which  he  foon  difcovered  to  be  a 
new  world :  of  which  the  reader  will  find  a  more  circumilantial  account  in  that 
part  of  the  following  •work  which  treats  of  America.* 

Europe  n^w  began  to  emerge  out  of  that  darknefs  into  which  (he  had  been 
iunk  fince  the  fubveriion  of  the  Roman  empire.  Thefe  diicoveries,.  from 
which  fuch  wealth  was  deilined  to  flow  to  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe^ 
were  fucceedicd  by  others  of  unfpeakable  benefit  to  mankind.  The  inventioa 
of  printing,  the  revival  of  learning,  avts,  and  fciences  ;  and,  laflly,  the  ^  ^ 
"happy  reformation  in  religion,  all  diftlngui^  the  15th  and  16th  centur-  14  cow 
iesas  the  firft  aera  of  modern  hiftory.  *^  It  was  in  thefe  ages  that  the 
powers  of  Europe  were  formed  into  one  great  political  fySem,  in  which  each 
took  a  fkation,  wherein  it  has  fince  remained,  with  lefs  variation  than  could 
have  been  expe&ed,  after  the  fliocks  occafioned  by  fo  many  internal  revolu- 
tioDSf  and  fb  many  foreign  wars,  of  which  we  have  given  fome  account  in  the 
hiflory  of  each  particular  ftate,  in  the  following  work.  The  great  eventa 
which  happened  then  have  not  hitherto  fpent  their  force.  The  poh'tical  prin- 
ciples and  maxims  then  ellabhfhed,  flill  continue  to  operate ;  and  the  ideas 
concerning  the  balance  of  power  then  introduced  or  rendered  general^  Hill  in« 
fiuence,  in  fome  degree,  the  cci«>ncil8  of  European  nations. 

Prom  all  which  it  feems  extremely  certain,  thai  the  concurrence  of  fo  mfny 
oval  princes  will  always  prevent  any  one  of  them  from  gaining  the  empire 
over  Europe.     But  it  is  no  lefs  certain,  that,  in  contending  for  it,  they  muft: 
weaken  their  own  foK:e,  and  may  at  length  render  themfelves  incapable  of  de- 
fending even  their  jtift  poiTeffions*     The  partial  conqueils  they  may  make  are 
extremely  iUulive  ;  iafteadof  promoting,  they  rather  oppofe  their  defigns  :  the 
more  any.  kingdom  is  extended,  it  becomes  the  weaker  ;  and  great  proj^a 
have  not  been  fo  often  executed  by  flow  reiterated  efforts,  as  in  the  couri'e  of 
a  fei^  years,  andfometimcs  by  a  Angle  expedition.     A  prince  may  form  a  de- 
liberate plan  of  deftroying  the  rights  of  hisfubje^s  ;  he  may  proceed  by  ilow 
degrees  in  the  execution  of  it,  and  if  he  die  before  it  is  completed,  his  fucceifor 
may  purfue  the  -fame  fleps,  and  avail  himfelf  of  what  was  done  before  him» 
But  external  conquers  cannot  be  concealed^  they  generally  occafion  more 
fear  than  hart,   and  are  almoil  always  lefs  foUd  than  brilliant.     Hence  the 
alarms  they  excite,  the  confederacies  they  give  occafion  to,  by  which  the 
prince,  who  by  misfortune  has  been  a  conqueror,  is  commonly  reduced  to  the 
lafl  extremities.     Thk  do^lrine,  however  contrary  to  the  prejudices  of  a 
powerful  and  vidtoiious  nation,  is  one  of  the  bell  edabliflied  iu  the  icicnce  of 
politics.     It  is  confirmed  by  examples  both  ancient  and  modern.     The  il  ites 
of  Greece  in  particular,  delivered  from  the  terror  of  the  Pcrlian  invafions,  ex- 
hibit the  fame  truth  in  a  great  variety  of  lights.     There  was  not  one  of  the 
moll  inconfiderable  of  thefe  little  focietiea,  but,  in  its  turn  imbibed  the  phrenzy 
•f  conqueft,  and  in  its  turn  too  wa«  reduced  by  th»s  phrenzy  to  Uie  utmoll 

^  miferi: 
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aaflny  and  diftrefr*«  The  modem  eiampki  aw  To  wciricmMrn  thit  It  it  d» 
moft  unncccffiiry  to  mentba  them.  Who  does  not  know  that  the  houfet>£ 
Anftfiaf  eaoiOed  the.  terror  of  all  £nrope»  befioreit  excited  the  pity  of 
Great  Britain  !  Had  that  family  never  been  the  objeft  of  fear»  the  entprefs 
^een  would  nerer  have  become  the  obje£k  of  comp9ffiom  France  affoid8.an 
example  not  leHi  ftrikingp  The  nerves  of  that  kingdom  were  ftraiaed  fo  far 
beyond  their  ftrength,  by  an  ambitious  monareh^  that  it  feemcd  hardly  pof* 
iible  they  (hould  acquire  their  natuial  tone  in  the  coudle  of  this  century.  The 
debility  of  their  efiorts  in  the  war  of  1756  proved  the  grcatnefs  of  the  eviU 
and  the  inefficacy  of  any  remedy  which  is  not.  How  and  graduaL 

Of  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europcy  Great  Bntain  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  the 
greateft  degree  of  profperity  and  glory.  She  ought*  therefore,  to  have 
been  the  more  attentive  to  preOerve  fo  bnlliant  an  exiftence.  A  great  empire 
cannot  be  continued  in  a  happy  fituation,  but  by  wifdom  and  moderation. 
£very  attempt  to  extend  her  dominions  muft  be  attended  with  two  infalliUe 
confequences  :  the  firft  to  alarm  her  neighbours  ;  the  fecond,  to  augment  her 
armies^  The  augmentation  of  armies  msy»  in  time,  endanger  onr  conftitfu 
tiott  (  and  the  farther  our  conqoefia  are  removed  from  home,  this  dangcr.be* 
comes  the  greater,  as  thole  armies  will  foon,  Jbj  Hving  in  a  diftant  dimatey 
lole  all  afie£kion  for  their  native  country^  Without  entenvg  into  the  Iaby« 
rinth  of  {Kditical  difpotes,  it  will  be  acknowledged^  that  the  unhappy  conteft 
of  Great  Britain  with  the  American  colonies  has  plunged  her  into  dificul- 
ties  ;  her  national  debt  baa  been  augmented  to  a  prodigious  .height,  and  her 
taxes  greatly  encreafed* 


I^ART    in. 

OF  THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROOPJESS  OF  RELIGION. 

DEITY  is  an  awful  objed,  and  has  ever  roufed  the  attehtkm  of  mvo^ 
kind ;  but  they  bdog  incapable  of  dcvatxng  their  ideas  to  all  the  fub* 
limity  of  his  perfeftions,  have  too  often  brought  down  his  perfcdioris  to  the 
levd  of  their  own  ideas.  Thi8>  is  more  particularly '  true  with  regard  to  thofe 
nations  whoCe  reygion  had  no  other  foundation  but  the  natural  feelings^  abd 
moiv  often  the  irregular  paffions^  of  the  human  heart,  and  who  had  received 
no  light  frftnt  heaven  refpe^ing  this  important  objed*  In  deducing  the 
hiftory  of  religion,  therefore,*  we  mafl  make  the  fame  diftin^ion.  which 
we  have  hitherto  obferved  in  tradog  the  progrefs  of  arts,  fcienees,  and  of 
civtHeatton  among  mankind.  We  muft  feparate  what  is  human  from  what 
ia  divine ;  what  had  its  ongin-  from  particular  revelations,  from  what  is 

the 

*  The  reader  who  would  fee.tbb  iiibji^  fully  iUuftraled*  may  look  at  liberates*  Ora,^ 
tionon  the  Peace ;  one  of  the  moft.  iinUhed  model*  of  aacient  eloquence  s  and  which 
containt  a  rich  fund  of  political  knowledge. 

f  Germany,  Holland,  and  ail  tly:  Low  Countries,  feveral  dates  in  Italy,  the  kiogdont 
of  Spain,  with  the  vaft  empires  of  Mexico  and  P^ru  in  South  America,  were,  at  the  time 
ef  the  Reformation,  governed  by  Charles  V.  of  the  houfc  of  Auftrta :  territories  which, 
though  exceeding  in  riches  and  extent  the  moft  powerful  empires  of  antiquity,  did  not 
gratify  the  ambition  of  that  monarch ;  and  his  whole  reign  was  a  fcenc  of  hoftility  againft 
his  neighbours.  One  of  his  fucceflbrs,  the  late  emprefs  queen,  and  the  reprefentati ve  of  that 
family,  was,  however,  upon  the  death  of  her  hther,  not  only  ftrippcd  of  her  dominions, 
hut  reduced  fo  low  as  to  be  in  the  want  of  neceflaries ;  and  contributions  were  afiually 
raifed  for  her  in  Great  Britidn.  whofe  king,  George  11.  engaged  in  bcr  canSt^  and  at  the 
cjqpcnce  of  thit  natioiTrciniUtcd  h^r  upon  the  imperial  thjrooc 
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tWe  fSt&  of  geiKral  hvt$f  and  of  the  unal^d  bperations  of  the  homaa 
Miind. 

Agreeabijr  to  this  diftHidioiiy  we  find,  that  in  tbe/firft  agee  of  the  world, 
the  religion  of  the  eaftern  nations  was  pure  and  luminous.  It  arofe  from  a 
dmae  fource,  and  was  not  then  disfigured  by  humair  fanciee  or  capWce.  In 
tifne,  howewy  thefe  began  to  have  their  influence  ;  the  ray  of  tradition  wat 
tobfcuredy  and  among  thofe  tribes  which  feparated  at  the  greateft  diftance» 
aod  in  the  fmalleft  nambers,  from  the  more  improved  focietiee  of  men,  it  was 
altogether  obliterated. 

In  this  ntnation  a  particolar  people  were  feleded  by  God  himfelf^  to  be 
the  depofitaries  of  his  law  and  worfkip  ;  bat  the  red  of  mankind  were  left  to 
form  hypothefes  upon  thefe  fubjedlst  which  were  more  or  lefs  perfcdif  accord* 
ing  to  an  infinity  of  circumftances,  which  cannot  properly  be  i'educed  under 
any  general  heads. 

The  mod  common  religion  of  antiquity,  that  which  prevailed  the  longeft, 
and  extended  the  ifideft,  was  Polvthcism,  or  the  dodrine  of  a  plurality  of 
gods.  The  rage  of  fyftcm,  the  ambition  of  reducing  all  the  phenotnena  of 
the  moral  w6rld  to  a  few  general  principles,  has  occafioned  many  imperfeft 
accounts,  both  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  this  fpeeies  of  worfhip.  For 
without  entering  into  a  minute  detail,  it  is  impoffible  to  give  an  adequate 
idea  pf  the  fubje^  ;  and  what  is  faid  upon  it  in  general,  muft  always  be  liable 
to  many  exceptions. 

One  thing,  however,  may  be  obferved,  that  the  polytheifm  of  the  ancienta 
feems  neither  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  pibilofophical  fpeculations,  nor  of  dif*> 
^gured  traditions,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  divinity.  It  feems  to  have 
arifcn  daring  the  rudeft  ages  of  fociety,  while  (he  rational  powers  were 
feeble,  and  while  mankind  were  uhder  the  tyranny  of  imagination  and  paffion. 
It  was  built*  therefore,  folely  upon  fentiment ;  as  each  tribe  of  i^en  had  their 
heroes,  fo  likewife  they  had  their  gods.  Thofe  heroes  who  led  them  lorth 
to  tlie  combat,,  who  prefided  in  their  councils,  whofe  imag^  was  engraved 
On  the  fancy,  whofe  exploits  were  imprinted  on  their  memory,  even  after 
death  enjoyed  an  exiftence  in  the  imagination  of  their  followers.  ^  l*he  force 
of  blood,  of  friendfhfp,  of  affection,  among  rude  nations,  is  what  nfe  cannot 
caf21y  conceive :  but  the  power  of  imagination  over  the  fenfes  is  what  all  men 
have  in  fome  deeree  experienced.  Combine  thefe  two  caufes,  and  it  will  not 
appear  fbrange  that  the  image  of  departed  heroes  (hould  have  been  feen'  by 
their. companions,  animating  the  battle,  taking  vengeance  on  their  enemies, 
and  performing,  in  a'  word,  the  fame  fundlions  which  they  performed  when 
tflive.  An  appearance  fo  unnatural  would  not  excite  terror  among  men  un- 
acquainted with  evil  fpfrits,  and  who  had  not  learned  to  fe^r  any  thing  but 
their  enemies.  On  the  contrary,  it  confirmed  their  courage,  flattered  their 
vanity,  and  the  tefUmony  of  thofe  who  liad  feen  it,  fupported  by  the  extreme " 
credulity  and  romantic  call  of  thofe  who  had  not  gained  an  univcrfal  adcnt 
among  all  the  .members  of  their  fociety.  A  fmall  degree  of  reflexion,  how* 
ever,  wpuld  be  fufficient  to  convince  them,  that  as  their  own  heroes  exifted 
after  death)  it  might  fikewife  be  the  cafe  of  thofe  of  their  enemies.  Two 
orders  of  gods,  therefore,  would  be  eftablifhed,  thei  propitious  and  the  hoftile  | 
the  gods  ^o  were  to  be  loved,  aod  thofe  who  were  to  be  feared.  But  timet 
which  wears  off  the  impreflions  of  traditioti.  the  frequent  invafiona  by  which 
the  nations  of  antiquity  were  ravaged,  defofated,  or  tranfplanted,  made  them 
lofe  the  names  and  cdnfound  the  charaders  of  thofe  two  orders  of  divinities, 
and  form  various  fyflems  of  religion,  whidr,  though  warped  by  a  thoufand 
particular  circumftanees,  gave  no  fmaH  indications  of  their  <firft  textuce  and 
^ginal  materials.    fQVf  in  general;  the  gods  Qf  Uie  aa«cQti  gave  abundant 
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proof  of  human  infi/mity.  They  were  fubjcft  te  all  the  paffions  of  men 
they  partook  even  of  their  partial  affedions,  and  in  many  inftances  difcovcrc< 
their  preference  of  one  race  or  nation  to*  all  •others^  They  did  not  eat  and  drinl 
the  fame  fubftances  with  men  ;  but  they  lived  on  nedar  and  ambrofia  ;  thej 
had  a  particular  pleafure  in  fmelling  the  fteam  of  the  facriBces^  and  they  mad! 
love  with  a  ferocity  unknown  in  northern  climates*  The  rites  by  which  the 
Wete  wor(hipped,  naturally  rcfulted  from  their  charader.  The  moft  enligbt 
ened  among  the  Greeks  entettaipe4  nearly  the  fame  notion  of  gods  and  u 
ligion,  with  thofe  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  poems  of  Hefiod  and  Homer 
'  and  AnaxagoraSy  who'  flouriftied  B.  C.  430  years,  was  the  firil  even  in  Greece 

.  that  publicly  announced  the  exiilence  of  one  Creator  and  Governor  of  thi 
univerfe. 

It  mud  be  obfenredy  however,  that  the  religion  of  the  ancients  was  not 
much  con neded,  either  with  their  private  behaviour,  or  with  their  political  ar 
rangements.  If  we  except  a  few  fanatical  focieties,  whofe  principles  do  not 
fall  within  our  plan,  the  grreatar  part  of  piankind  were  extremely  tolerant  in 

'  their  principles.  They  bad  their  own  gods  who  watched  over  them  ;  theii 
neighbours,  they  imagined  alfo  had  their's  ;  and  there  was  room  enough  ir 
the  univerfe  for  both  to  live  together  in  good  fellowihip,  without  interfering 
or  joftling  with  one  another. 

The  introdudion  of  Chriftianity,  by  inculcating  the  unity  of  God,  by  an< 
nouncing  the  purity  of  his  charader,  and  by  explaining  the  fenrice  he  re< 
quired  of  men,  produced  a  total  alteration  in  their  religious  fcntiments  and 
belief.  But  this  is  not  the  place  tpr  handling  this  fublime  fubjed.  It  ii 
fufficient  to  obferve  here,  that  a  religion  which  was  .founded  on  the  unity  oi 
the  Deity,  which  admitted  of  no  aflbciation  with  falfe  gods,  mu(i  either  b^ 
altogether  deftroyed,  or  become  the  prevailing  belief  of  mankind.     The  lattel 

^  was  the  cafe.  Chriftianity  made  its  way  among  the  civilized  part  of  man< 
kind,  by  the  fublimity  of  its  dodnne  and  precepts  ;  it  required  not  the  .aid  oj 
human  power  9  it  fufiained  itftlf  by  the  truth  and  wifdom  by  which  it  wa< 
charaderifcd.  But  in  time  it  became  corrupted  by  the  introdudion  of  word< 
ly  maxims,  of  maxims  very  inconfiilent  with  the  precepts  of  its  divine  author, 
and  by  the  ambition  of  the  clergy. 

The  management  of  whatever  related  to  the  church  being  natural!) 
conferred  on  thofe  who  had  eftabliihied  it,  firft  occafioned  the  elevation  and 
then  the  domination  of  the  clergy,  and  the  exorbitant  claims  of  the  bi< 
(hop  of  Rome,  over  all  the  members  of  the  Chriftian  world.  It  is  impof 
fibk  to  defciibe  within  our*  narrow  limits,  all  the  concomitant  caufes, 
fome  of  which  Were  extremely  delicate,  by  which  ^  this  fpecies  of  uni< 
verfal  monarchy  was  eftabhfhed.  The  blfhops  of  Rome,  by  being  remove 
ed  from  the  control  of  the  Roman  emperors,  then  refiding  in  Condaotii 
nople  ;  by  borrowing,  with  little  variation,  the  religious  ceremonies  and 
rites  eftabliAied  among  the  heathen  world,  and  othevwife '  working  on  tlic 
credulous  minds  of  barbarians,  by  whom  that  empire  began  to  be  dif 
membered  ;  and  by  availing  themfelves  of  every  circumftance  which  for 
tune  threw  in  their  way,  flowly  ereded  the  fabric  of  their  antichriftiai] 
power,  at  firil  an  objeft  of  veneration,  and  afterwards  of  terror  to  all 
temporal  pritices.  The  caufes  of  its  happy  diifotution  are  more  palpa* 
ble,  and  operated  with  greater  adivity.  The  moft  efficacious  were  the  in< 
vention  of  printing,  the  rapid  improvement  of  arts,  government,  and 
commerce,  which,  after  many  ages  of  bs^barity,  made  its  way  into  £u< 
rope..  The  fcandalous  lives  of  thofe  who  called  themfelves  the  *^  mini/* 
Un  of  Je/u4  Cbrifi^**    their  ignoraace    and  tyraany,  the  deilre   natural 
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m  (owragni  of  dcliTcring  ifaemfelYcs  from  a  foreign  yoke,  the  o{>))ortD'nit3r 
fitfj/tpBg  to  nmtional  objcfta,  the^amenfe  wealth  which  had  been  ilivertde 
tode/crvice  of  the  church  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe,  confpired'  with 
(iridovofthefirfl  reformers,  aild  haftened  the  progrefsof  the  Refor ma- 
fia The  unreafonablencfs  of  the  claims  of  the  church  of  Rome  was  de* 
■nibatcd  ;  many  of  their  doArines  were  proved  to  be  equally  unlcriptural 
ad  inatiooal  ;  and  fomc  of  theif  abfurd  mummeries  and  fuperftitions  were 
opofedboth  by  argument  and  ridicule.     The  ferrices  of  the  reformers  in 
t!us  rcfpcd  give  them  a  juft  claim  to  our  veneration  ;  but  involved  as  they 
lad  tlicmfelvcs  been  in  the  darknefs  of  fuperdition,  it  was  not  to  be  expe^« 
ed  that  they  (hould  be  able  wholly  to  free  themfelves  from  errors  ;  they  fltll 
ituioed  an  attachment  to  fome  abfurd  dodrines,  and  preferved  too  much 
Qt  tbeintolctant  fpirit  of  the  church  from  which  they  had  feparated  them* 
idfts.    With  all  their  defers  they  are  entitled  to  our  admiration  and  efteem  ; 
udtlie  reformation  begun  by  Luther  in  Gernuiny,  in  the  year  1517,  and 
wikicfa  took  place  in  England  A.  D.    1^534,  was  an  event  highly  favourable 
to  the  civil  as  well  as  to  the  religious  rights  of  mankind. 

We  (hall  now  proceed  to  Uie  main  part  of  our  work,  beginning  with 
Ec^opi. 
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EUROPE,  though  the  leaft  eztenfive  quarter  of  the  elobe,  containing, 
according  to  Zimmerman,  2,617,574  *  '  fquare  miles,  whereas  the 
labttabk  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  other  quarters,  are  edimated  at 
3^>666,8o6  fquare  miles,  is,  in  many  refpe^,  that  which  mod  deferves  our 
itteotioQ.  There  the  human  mind  has  made  the  greateil  progrefs  towards 
UBprofcment ;  and  there  the  arts,  whether  of  utility  or  ornament,  the 
^^cetboth  military  and  civil,  have  been  carried  to  the  greateft  perfection* 
^f  wc  eierpt  the  earlieft  ages  of  the  world,  it  is  in  Europe  that  we  find  the 
E^A  variety  of  charaScr,  government,  and  manners,  and  from  whence 
*e  dnir  the  greateil  number  of  fade  and  memorials,  either  for  our  entertain- 
ment or  inftniAion. 

Geography  difcovers  to  us  two  circumftances  with  regard  to  Europe, 
*iuck  perhaps  have  had  a  coniiderable  tendency  in  giving  it  the  fuperiority 
tiver  Uic  reft  of  the  world.  Firft,  the  happy  temperature  of  its  climate,  no 
Profit  lying  within  the  torrid  zone;  and  fecondly,  the  great  variety  of 
iti  furfkce.  The  effed  of  a  moderate  climate,  both  on  plants  and  animals, 
tt  wtll  known  from  experience.  The  immenfe  number  of  mountains,  rivers, 
^  &c.  which  divide  the  different  countries  of  Europe  from  one  another, 
ttHkewile  extremely  commodious  for  its  inhabitants.  Thefe  natural  boun* 
°<ries  check  the  progrefs  of  conqueft  or  defpotifm,  which  has  always  been 
^  rapid  in  the  exteo^ve  plains  of  Africa  and  the  Eail  :  the  feas  and  rivers 
^litate  the  intercourfe  and  commerce  between  different  nations  $  and  even 
^e  barreo  rocks  and  mountains -are  more  .favourable  for  exciting  human  in* 
P&7  sod  invention,  than  the  natural  unsolicited  luxuriancy  of  more  fertile 
^  ThcTt  is  no  part  of  Europe  fo  diverlified  in  its  furface,  fo  interrupted 
*^J  utml  boundaries  or  divifions,  as  Greece  :  and  we  have  fcen  that  tt  was 

*  See  Zimmerman's  Political  fufvey  of  Eiu'ope,  p.  ^. 
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there  thel^ttnian  itind  began  to  know  and  to  arail  itfelf  of  its  ftrmgtht  and 
,  tbat  many  of  the  arta,  fubfervient  to  ntiftty  or  pleafure,  were  invented  or  ^t 
leaft  greatly  improTed.     What  Greece  therefore  was  with  regard  to  £arope» 
Europe  kfelf  18  wkh  regard  to  the  reft  of  the  globe.     The  analogy  may  even 
he  carried  farther,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  attend  to  it.     As  ancient  Qrecce 
(for  we  do  not  fpeak  of  Greece  as  it  is  at  preHent,  under  the  doanination  of 
Turks  and  unnatural  tyranny  of  Barbarians)  was  dtftinguifhcd  above  all  the 
reft  of  Europe  for  the  equity  of  its  laws,  and  the  freedom  of  its  poKticai  con* 
ftitutioA  :  fo  has  Europe  in  general  been  remarkable  for  fmaller  deviations, 
at  leaft  from   the  laws  of  nature  and   equality,  than  have  been  admitted  in 
other  quarters  of  the  world.     Though  moft  of  the  European-  govertunents  arc 
monarchical,  we  may  difcover,  on  due  examination,  that  there  are  a  thoufanA 
litsie  fprings  which  check  the  force  and  foften  the  rigour  of  monarchy  ift 
Europe,  that  do  not  e&ift  any  where  elfc.     In  proportion  to  the  number  and 
force  of  thefe  checks,  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  fuch  as  Jtnifia,  France^ 
Spain,  and  Denanark,  differ  from  one  another.     BeAdes  monarehusf  in  which 
one  man  hears  the  chief  fway,  there  are  in  Europe,  artflorrnciis  or  governmenta 
of  the  nobles,  and  democraeits  or  governments  of  the  people.     Venice  is  an 
example  of  the  former  ;  Holland,  and  fome  dates  of  Italy  and  Switserland, 
affor4  examples  of  the  latter.     Their  are  Ukewife  mixed  governments,  which 
cannot  be  afiigned  to  any  qhe  clafs.     Great  Britain,  which  partakes  of  aQ 
the  three,  is  the  moft  lingular  inftance  of  this  kind  we  are  acquainted  with* 
The   other  mixed  governments  of  Europe  are  compofed  only  of  two  of  the 
iimple  forms,  fuch  as  Poland,  feveral  ftates  of  Italy  ;  all  which  (hall  be  ex- 
plained at  length  in  their  proper  places. 

The  Chriftian  religion  is  eftablifhed  throughout  every  part  of  Europe,  ex- 
ctpi  Turkey  ;  but  from  the  various  capacities  of  the  human  mind,  and  the 
different  lights  in  which  fpeculative  opinions  are  apt  to  appear,  when  view- 
ed by  perfons  of  different  educations  and  pafBons,  that  religion  is  divided  in- 
to a  number  of  different  feds,  but  which  may  be  comprehended  under  three 
general  denominations  ;  I  ft.  The  Greek  church  ;  ad.  Popery :  3d,  Pro- 
teftantifm  :  which  laft  is  again  divided  into  Lutheranifm  and  Calvinifm,  fo 
called  from  Luther  and  Calvin,  the  two  diftinguifhed  reformers  of  the  i6tk 
century. 

The  languages  of  Europe  are  divided  into  the  fix  following  :  the  Greek, 
Latin,  Teutonic  or  old  German,  the  Celtic,  Sclavonic,  and  Gothic. 
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rilS  grand  divifion  of  the  earth  is  fituated  between  the  loth  degree 
weft,  and  65th  degree  eaft  longitude  from  London^  and  between  the 
56th  and  72d  degree  of  north  ktitiide.  ll  ts  bounded  on  the  north^by  the 
Frozen  ocean  ;  on  the  eeft  by  Afia  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  Mediterranean  fea^ 
tirhich  divides  it  from  Africa  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean>  which' 
lepariktcs  it  from  Aoitriea»  being  3000  miles  long  ;  from  Cape  St.  Vincent 
in  the  weft,  to  the  mouth  of  the  nver  Oby  in  the  north-eaft  ;  and  250Q 
broad  from  north  to  fouth,  from  the  North  Cape  in  Norway,  to  Cape  Cayba 
or  Metapar  in  the  Morea,  the  moft  fouthern  promontory  in  Europe.  It 
coataint  the  following  kingdoms  and  ftates : 


I  Kin^oms. 

4  i  S 'England    - 
•H  |'5|Sc6tland 
«W  (^llrelapd 


|Norway 
Denmark 


Ciwedcn 


X^en. 


iSo 

300 
»85 


1000 
«40 


&00 


RuSia 


PoUnd 
K.ofPr.l>oin. 


ijoo 


700 


609 


Germany 

|Bi>hemia 


6  «f  \  jHolland 


t  S  7   ^'iandew 

S*^  ^  T 

^  .l*  ranee 


000 
300 


150 


Spain 


Portugal 


bwitzerland 


200 
600 


700 


300 


260 


Bth. 


300 
150 

160 


Ch'  f   't      P'^*  ^^** 
*     »c   ci  y.  \f^^^  London 


London 

Edinburgh 

Dutjlin 


300 
I  So 


500 


1 100 
"6go 


350 


Bergen 
Copenhagen 


-Stockholm 


i'cterlburjih 


Warlaw 


berlin 


f  ool  Vienna 



Miles. 
•  *  •     ^ 

270  N.  W. 


J  40  N. 
500  N.  E. 


750  N.  E. 


1 140  N.  E. 


'760  E 


740  K. 


600  £. 


•«**•• 


DifflofTimci 
from  London! 


ReUgiooa. 


H.M. 

•  •  • 

o  la  aft. 

9  26  aft. 


O    34  bet. 
O    ^o  bef. 


I    10  bet. 


4  bet. 


I    24  bef. 


vO    5 9 -bef. 


250 


IQO 

200 


500 


500 


100 


Prajfue 


Amfterdam 
Bruiicls 


Paris 


Madrid 


600  K. 


180  E. 


S  bef. 


Calvin  ifts,  Lutb.  &c. 
Calvmifts,  &c. 
Calvinifts  and  Paptfts 


Lutnerana 
Lutherans 


Lutherans ' 


Greek  Church 


4  bet; 
i^  bef. 


ISO  6.  £.  1 


100  S.  £ 


}$oo  S. 


Lilbon 


XOO' 


Bern,  Coire, 
&c. 


850  S.  W. 
420  a,  ie.. 


o   16  bet. 


9  bet. 


o    17  aft. 


o   38  aft. 


I 


o   18  bet. 


Pap.  Luth.  &  Cilv. 
i.uth.  &Calv. 
Pap.  Luth.  &  Cahr. 


Papifts 
Caivinilis 


Papifts 


Papifta 


Papilb 


Papifts 


CaivunlU  &  P^pdU 


Several  fmall  ihLteaJ'iedni4Montferrat,Milan,Parnia,M(>dena,Mant.Vefiice,Genoa,Tufc.  &c. 
JK  V  Chief  Cities  —      Turin,  Cafal,  MilBn,Parma,Modena,Mant.  Venice,Cenoa,Florence. 


iS  J.  Popedom 


Naples 


'Hur  rary 


L^aiiubian  *> 
Provinces  3 
Lit.Tartary* 
Greece 


140 

480 

300 ' 

X20 

120 

200 

•600  < 

420 

380 

-240 

400 

240 

Rome 


Xa^ii'> 


I      820  S.  E. 
C?o  a.  fc.. 


Bud-i 


Conttanti- 

noplc 
Pfccop 
Atbcnsj 


780  6.  £. 


1320  S  £. 

xjoo  E. 
1360  S.  £. 


o    vo  bef. 


I      o  bef. 


I    17  brf. 
■  ■« 


X   58  bef. 

2   24  bef. 
I    37  bef. 


J^piftt 


Papifts 


Pap.  &  Pnrteltants* 


Mahometans  and 
Greek  Church 


f  Thif  indodei  the  Crim  Tartar/,  now  oe^kd  to  Raffia  t  for  the  p^rticvlan  «f  which,  fee  Ruilia. 
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Exclufive  of  the  Britifli  iiles  before  mentioned,  Europe  contains  the  foAovr^ 

ing  principal  iflands : 


Iflands. 


^Itic  Sea 


In  th^  Northern  T  i    i     j 
Ocean.        \    *       ' 

''Zealand,  Funen,  Alfen,  Falfter,  Lan^-*'^ 
land,  Laland,  Femerep,  Mona,  Born-  > 
holm  -  -        .     ^ 

Gothland,  Alaqd,  Rngen, 
Ofcl,  Dagho, 
Ufedom,  WoUio, 

Ivica,  -  * 

Majorca, 

Minorca,  •  •    • 

Corllta, 
Sardinia, 
^Sicily, 

Adriatic,  or        CLufiena,     Corin,    Cephalonia,     Zant,*> 
t^ulph  of  Venice  c.     Leucadia,-  -  j 

{Candia,.  Rhodes,  Negropont,  Lemnos,^ 
Tenedos,  Sycros,  Mytelene,  Scio,  I 
3amos,  Patmos,  Paros,  Cerigo,  San-  \ 
torin,  &c.  being  a  part  of  ancient  and  I 
modem  Greece,  -  J 


rediterraneaa  ^ 
Sea 


Chief  Towns 


Skalholt 


(▼ica 

Majorca 

Port  Mahon 

Baftia 

Cagliari 

Palermo 


SttbjcA  to 
Dempark. 


Denmarl;. 

Sweden. 

RuITia. 

Pruffia. 

Spain. 

Britain. 

Ditto*. 

France. 

K.  of  Sard. 

K.  of  a  Sic. 

Venice. 


Turkcfj 


DENMARK. 


I  SHALL*  according  to  my  plan^  begin  this  account  of  his  Dani(h  Majtlly'8 
dominions^  with  the  itioft  northerly  fittiatiooe,  and  divide  them  into  four 
parts  :  ift,  £aft  and  Wed  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  the  iflands  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  :  2d»  Norway  ;  3d,  Denmark  Proper ;  and  4th,  his  German  territaries. 
Thetliaien(iont  pf  thefe  countries  may  be  feen  in  the  following  Table. 
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Sonth  Jutland,' 
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Fi\nen, 
Falflerland, 
Langland, 
FemereUy 
AUeU) 
Mona^ 
^Bomholm, 
In  the  North  Seas,  Iceland  iiland, 

Norway, 
Daniih  Lapland, 
Wcftphalia,  Oldenburgh, 

Lower  Saxony,       Stormar, 

Danilh-Holftein 
Total 
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Slefwick 
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CoPEN-")  N.  Lat.  SS  4*» 

HAGKN.J  £• 

Odenfec. 

r  Nikoping. 

1  Naxkaw. 

Borge. 

Sonderbotge« 

Stege. 

Roflcomby. 

Skalholt. 

Bergen. 

Wardhnya* 

Oldenburgh. 

Gluckftadt. 


*  Minorca  was  taken  from  Spain-by  General  Stanhope,  1708,  and  confirmed  to  Great 
Fritain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  171.'^,  but  was  befieged  and  taken  by  the  Spaniard* 
February  15, 1782,  and  confirmed  to  them  by  (he  definitive  treaty  of  Pe«ce«  figiied  at 
Paris,  ScjKcmbcr  5, 1783.    It  has  bcea  fincc  taken  b^  the  Bhtifii  xa  XJ28» 
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WEST    GREENLAND- 

Tbe  inder  may  percetv^y  that  in  the  preceding  table  no  calculation  Ti 
tskdeofdie  dimcnfions  of  £aft  and  Weft^Gteenland  ;  becaufe,  in  h&.f  they 
are  at  ;et  koown»  or  known  very  imperfe6Uy  a  we  ihall  proceed  to  givtf 
Hotbd  acoouota  of  thcm^  and  from  the  beft  authorities  (hat  have  come  t« 

IASTard  west  GREENLAND,  ICELAND,  auw 
TUB  ISLANDS  IN /thb  Atlantic  OcEAiu 

EAST  GREENLAND. 

THE  mo&  northerly  part  of  his  l^anilh  majefty's  dominions,  or,  at 
othos  call  it.  New  Greenland,  and  the  country  of  Spitzbergen,  liev 
between  ii  and  25  dcg.  E.  Long,  and  76  and  80  deg.  N.  Lat.  according  to 
apt.Plupp'8  obferrations  in  his  voyage,  1773*  Though  it  is  now  claimed 
h  Denioark,  it  certainly  was  drfcovered  by  Sir  Hugh  WiUoughby  in  1553  | 
ud  'n  fopfwfed  to  be  9.  continuation  of  Old  Greenland.  It  obtainefl  the 
uoKofSpitabergen  from  the  height  and  raggednefs  of  its  rocks.'  Fewani-« 
cak  or  vegetables  are  to  be  found  here,  and  the  fi(h  and  fo\i^l  are  faid  to  for- 
^c  the  coaft  in  winter.  The  Ruffians  of  Archangel  have  formed,  within  the 
1^^  30  jcars  fettlements  for  hunting  in  feveral  places  of  the  ifland  oi  Spitz^ 
t^rgeo.  The  Aurora  Borealis,'  or  northern  lights  reflefied  from  the  fnow, 
rubied  tbem  to  purfue  the  chace  during  the  long  winter's  night  that  reigns 
» tbefc  gloomy  regions,  and  they  take  a  great  number  of  fea-lions,  which 
^e  tbem  for  food.  There  is  a  whale  filhery,  chiefly  profecuted  by  the 
Dotch  and  fome  BritiHi  veflcls,  on  its  coafts.  It  likewife  contains  two  har« 
^ ;  one  called  South  Haven,  and  the  other  Maurice  Bay  ;  but  the  in- 
^^  parti  are  uninliabited^ 

WEST  GREENLAND. 

LIES  between  the  meridian  of  London,  and  53  deg.  W.  long,  and  he* 
tween  60  and  76  deg.  N.  lat. 
I' HABITANTS. 3  By  the  lateft  accounts  from  the  mi^onaries  employed 
i'^  the  ooQverQon  of  the  Green  landers,  their  whole  number  does  not  amount 
^  aborre  957  ftated  inhabitants  : '  Mr.  Grants,  however,  thinks  the  roving 
:  Qthlaodcri  of  Greenland  may  amount  to  about  7000.  There  is  a  great 
rcfcmbUsce  between  the  afped,  manners,  and  drefs  of  thofe  natives,  and  the 
^aimsttiS  Americans,  firom  whom  they  naturally  differ  but  little,  even  after 
^  tile  pains  which  the  Danifli  and  German  miffionaries  have  taken  to  con- 
vert and  civilize  them.  They  are  low  of  ftature,  few  exceeding  6ve  feet  in 
^gbt,  and  the  generality  are  not  fo  tall.  The  hair  of  their  heads  is  long, 
itraight,  and  of  a  black  colour  ;  but  they  have  feldom  any  beards,  becaufe  it 
o  their  conllant  praAice  to  root  them  out«  They  have  high  breails  and 
'^i  (Koulders,  efpecially  the  women ,  who  are  obliged  to  carry  great  bur- 
^'^<ai  from  their  younger  yicars.  They  are  very  light  and  nimble  of  foot, 
Ucan  alfo  ufe  their  hands  with  much  fl^iU  and  dexterity.  They  are  not 
^<^  lively  in  their  tempers,  but  they  are  good  humoured,  friendly,  and  un* 
ij&cerscd  about  futurity*  Their  moil  agreeable  food  is  the  flefh  of  rein- 
'f» ;  but  that  is  now  fcarce  among  them,  and  their  bed  provifions  are  hfh, 
•^  and  (ea-fowl.  Their  drink  is  clear  water,  which  ilands  In  the  houfe  in 
a  brge  copper  veflel,  or  in  a  wooden  tub,  which  is  very  neatly  made  by  them* 
^•^mented  with  t(h  bones  and  rings,  and  provided  wit\  a  pewter  ladle  or 
^  pping  diih.  The  men  make  their  hunting  and  fifhing  implements,  and  pre* 
I^  lUc  wood  work  of  their  boats :  and  the  women  cover  them  with  ikins. 
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The  men  hant  and  fifli,  but  when  they  have  towed  their  booty  to  htidf  tfie' 
trouble  themfelveft  no  farther  about  it,  nay  it  would  be  accounted  beneati 
the^  dignity  only  to  draw  the  feal  ap  upon  the  (hore.  The  women  ar* 
the  butchen  and  cooks,  and  alfo  the  currien  to  drefs  the  pelts^  an< 
make  cluatbs,  ihoes,  and  booU,  out  of  them  ;  fo  that  they  are  likewife  bpti 
fhoemakers  and  taylors.  The  women  alfo  build  and  repair  the  houfes  anc 
teats,  fp  fiar  as  relates  to  the  aiafonry,  the  men  doing  only  the  carpeiHer'i 
work.  They  live  in  huts  danng  their  winter,  which  is  incredibly  fevere  ; 
but  Mr,  Craotz,  who  has  given  us  the  lateft  and  bell  accounts^f  this  coun 
try,  fays  that,  in  their  longeft  fununer  days  it  is  fo  hot,  from  the  long  conti- 
anance  of  the  fun's  rays,  that  the  inhabitonts  are  obliged  to  throw  off  their 
Inmmer  garments.  They  have  no  trade,  though  they  have  a  moil  tm- 
proveable  6lhery  upon  their  coafts  ;  but  they  empdoy  ail  the  year  erther  in 
ifhing  or  hunting  ;  in  which  they  are  very  dexterous,  particularly  in  catch- 
ing and  killing  feala. 

CuarosiTUS.}  The  takit^g  of  whales  in  the  fcas  of  Greenland,  stmanfr 
the  fields  of  ice  that  tiave  been  infreafin^  for  ages,  is  one  of  the  greateft 
euriofities  in  nature.  Thefe  fields,  or  pieces  of  ice,  wc  ^quently  more  than 
a  mile  in  length,  and  upwards  of  lOO  feet  in  thicknefs ;  and  when^they  are 
]»ut  in  motion  by  a  itorm,  nothing  can  be  more  terrible  ;  the  Dutch  liad  1 3 
fiiips  cruihed  to  pieces  1>y  them  in  one  feafon. 

There '  are  feveral  kinds  of  whales  in  Greenknd  ;  feme  white,  and  others 
Vack.  The  black  fort,  the  grand  bay  whale,  is  in  moft  efteem  on  account  of 
l^is  balk,  and  the  great  quantity  of  fat  or  blubber  he  affords,  which  turns  to 
oil.  Hie  tongue  is  about  18  feet  bng,  inclofedin  long  pieces  df  what  we  call 
whalebone,  which  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  hair,  hke  horfehair ;  and  on  each 
fide  of  his  tongue  are  250  pieces  of  this  whalebone*  The  bones  of  his  body 
are  as  hard  as  an  ox's  bones,  and  of  tio  ufe.  There  are  no  teeth  in  his  moutb 
and  he  is  ufually  between  60  and  80  feet  long  ;*  very  thick  about  the  head  : 
but  grows  lefe  from  thence  to  the  tail. 

When  the  feameu  fee  a  whale  (pout,  the  word  is  immediately  given, ^',/a//» 
when  every  one  hafteas  from  the  fiiip  to  his  boat :  fix  or  eight  men  being  ap- 
pointed to  a  boat, and  four  or  five  boats  ufually  belong  to  one  (hip. 

When  they  come  near  the  whale,  the  harpooner  ftrikes  him  with  his 
harpoon  (a  barbed  dart),  and  the  moniler,  linding  himfdf  wounded^  runs 
fwiftly  down  imo  the  deepi  and  would  cany  the  boat  along  with  him  if  they 
did  not  give  him  line  faft  enough ;  and  to  prevent  the  wood  of  the  boat 
Hiking  (irei>y  the  violent  rubbing  of  the  tx>pe  on  the  (ide  of  it,  one  wets  it 
^nftantly  with  a  mop.  A^r  the  whale  has  rim  fome  hundred  fathoms 
deep,  he  is  forced  to  come  up  for  air,  when  he  makes  fuch  a  terrible  noife 
with  his  fpoutingi  thatlfome  liave  compared  it  to  the  firing  of  cannon.  A  a 
iooB  tJk  he  appears  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  fome  of  the  harpooners  fix 
another  harpoon  in  him,  whereupon  he  plunges  again  into  the  deep  ;  and 
when  he  comes  up  a  fecond  time,  they  pierce  him  with'  fpears  in  the  vital 
parts,  till  he  fpouts  oat  ftreams  of  blood  inftead  of  water,  beating  the 
waves  with  bis  tail  and  iins  till  the  fea  is  all  in  a  foam,  the  boats  continu* 
iiig  to  follow  him  fome  leagues,  till  he  has  loft  his  ftrength  $  and  when  he 
is  dying  h^tums  himfelf  upon  liis  back,  snd  is  drawn  on  (hore  or  to  tfce,(hip, 
if  they  be  at  a  diftance  from  the  land.  There  they  cat  him  in  pieces,  and  by- 
boiling  the  blubber,  extraift  the  oil,  if  they  have  conveniences  on  fhore  ; 
otherwife  they  bat  ^  1  up  the  pieces  and  bring  them  home  :  but  nothing  can 
fmeli  ftronger  than  thefe  fliipe  'do.  Every  Sfh  is  computed  to  yield  between 
6d  and  100  barrels  of  oil,  of  the  value  of  3I.  or  4!.  a  barrel.  Though  the 
Daaes  claim  the  country  of  Eaft  and  Weft  Greenland^  where  tbcfc  whatea 
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I'l  tikn,  the  Datch  have  in  a  manner  monopolifed  this  fifheiy.     Of  late  the 
Z.;i^a«hbTe  become  formidable  rivals  ia  this  trade. 

ICELAND. 

THIS  iiland   lies  betjxreen  63  and  68  deg.  N.    Latitude,  and  between 
10  and  16  deg,  W.  Longitude  ;  its  greateft  length  aboui  700  miles^ 
a.:  i:s  breadth  300. 

C:iKiT£*3  This  country  lying  partly  within  the  frigid  zone,  and  being 
.:.ii:  10  be  rurri/aoded  with  vail  quantities  of  ice  that  come  from  the  Polar 
..-,  ii  OQ account  of  the  coldnefs  of  its  climate  very  inhofpitable,  but  much 
7  -e  fofor  other  reafons.  It  is  exceedingly  fubjefi  to  earthquakes  ;  and  fo 
:J  cf  rolcinoes*  thac  the  little  part  of  it  which  appears  fit  for  the  habitation 
.:  .-tin,  fcems  almoft  totally  laid  wade  by  them.  The  climate  of  Iceland, 
-  •ever,  is  not  unwholefome,  or  naturally  fubje£i  to  exceiHre  colds,  not» 
« :h:tuding  its  northerly  dtuation. 

PoPULATIOlTy      m  HABITANTS*    MANNERS,    AND     CUSTOMS.]       At     what 

:.?.;  the  iiland  of  Iceland  was  firli  peopled  is  un^rtain.  An  Engllfh 
c.  iij  (adeed  is  faid*  to  have  been  fettled  there  in  the  beginning  of  the 
i:.'.  ceatury  ;  but  of  this  there  are  not  fofficient  proofs.  There  is,  however, 
:.-.ja  to  fgppofe  that  the  Eoglifh  and  Irilh  were  acquainted  v^th  this  coun- 
try under  another  name,  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Norwegians  ;  for  the 
:..:^^ated  Bede  gives  a- pretty  accurate  oefcrlption  of  the  ifland.  But  of 
''f^i  original  inhabitants  we  cannot  pretend  to  fay  any  thing,  as  the  Iceland 
c  nclcs  go  ao  farther  back  than  the  arrival  of  the  Norwegians.  Befides 
tii:  Norvegiansy  new  colonies  arrived  from  different  nations,  between  whom 
i^r>  fjoB  commenced  ;  and  the  Icelandic  hiilories  are  full  of  the  accounts  of 
':cT  bittles.  Notwithilanding  thefe  troubles,  however,  the  Icelanders  re- 
ca-'^vd  firee  from  a  foreign  yoke  till  126  c  )  wiien  the  grea tell  part  of  them 
:^  ta^ tnfelves  under  the  iprote6iion  of  Hakans  king  of  Norway,  promiQng 
'  p:y  him  tribute  upon  certain  conditions  agreed  on  between  them  ;  and  the 
•tl  ioiiowtd  their  example  in  1264.  Afterwards,  Iceland,  to<rether  with 
x.ri^jf  became  fubjedl  to  Denmark.  They  were  at  firll  governed  by  an 
iiz.n\,  who  was  lent  there  every  year  to  make  the  nectfTary  regulations  ; 
Mfur  tbefe  many  years,  a  governor  has  been  appointed  who  is  ityled  Siif£m 
.-  >j»s,  ind  who  condantly  refides  in  the  country. 

ne  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland  is  computed  at  about  60,000 
^  cL  is  by  DO  means  adequate  to  the  extent  of  the  country.  It  has  been 
!.:->  mure  populous  in  former  times,  but  great  numbers  have  been  dcdroyed 
V  coDtagious  difcafes.  The  plague  carried  off  many  thoufands  from  1402  to 
•*-^  Many  parts  of  Iceland  have  alfo  been  depopulated  by  famine  ;  for 
'-->;^the  Icelanders  cannot  in  general  befaid  to  be  in  want  of  necefTary 

•  --I  yet  the  country  has  fcvCTal  times  been  vifited  by  great  famines.  Thefe 
'•'c  b»n  chiefly  occalioned  by  the  Greenland  floating  ice  ;  which,  when  it 

- n  in  great  quantities,  prevents  the  grafs  from  growing,  and  puts  an 
' '  re  ftop  to  their  fi(hing.  The  fmall-pox  has  likewife  been  very  fatal 
'':;  for  in    the  years    1707  and  1708    that   difeafe    dellroyed    i6,ooQ 

Tijc  Icelanders  ia  general  are  mlddle-fized,  and  well   made,  though  not 

*  T  .b-oQg.  They  are  an  honeft,  well-intentioned  people,  moderately  in - 
- '"^'js,  and  are  very  faithful  and  obliging.  Theft  is  feldom  heard  of 
*'  '^gthem.  They  are  much  inclined  to  hofpitality,  and  exercife  it  as  far 
»t  -r.r  poTcitjr  will  permit*     Their  chief  employment  is  attending  to  fifliin^ 
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Bud  tbe  eaf e  ol*  their  cr^ttle*  On  the  coaib  the  nken  employ  theii^  time  li 
£{hing  both  winter  and  fnnraier ;  and  the  women  prepafe  the  fiOi»  and  few  ani 
f()in.  The  men  alfo  prepare  leather,  work  at  feveral  mechanic  trades,  ai^ 
^me  few  work  in  gold  and  fdver.  They*  likewife  manufa6iDre  a  coarfe  kind  d 
cloth,  which  they  call  WadmaL  They  have  an  uncommonly  ftrong  attach 
inent  to  their  native  country,  and  think  tkemfelves  no  ^where  elfe  lo  happ^^ 
An  Icelander,  therefore,  fddom  fettles  in  Copenha^en^  though  the  mod  ad 
▼antageous  conditions  (hould  be  offered  him.  Their  difpoitti«nr  are  feriouj 
and  they  are  much  inclined  to  refigfon.  They  never  pafa  a  river,  or  any  ©the; 
dangerous  place,  without  prevloufly  taking  off  their  hats  or  imploring  th< 
divine  prote6Hon  ;  and  they  are  always  thankful  for  their  (prefervation  whc^ 
they  have  paffed  the  danger.  When  they  teeet  together,  their  chief  paftim^ 
confiftff  in  reading  their  hiftory#  The  mafter  of  the  houfe  begins,  and  th^ 
reft  continue  in  their  turns  when  he  is  tired.  They  are  famous  for  playing 
it  chefs ;  and  one  t)f  their  paftimes  confifts  in  reciting  verfes*  Sometimel 
a  man  aqd  woman  take  one  another  by  the  band,  and  by  turns  fing  ftanza» 
which  ,are  a  kind  oF  dialogue,  and  in  which  the  company  oocaiionaily  join  i^ 
'  chorus.  The  drefs  of  the  Icelanders  is  not  elegant  or  ornamental,  but  is  neat 
cleanly,  and  fuited  to  the  climate.  On  their  fingers'  the  women  wear  feveraj 
gold,  fiUttf  or  brafis  rings.  The  poorer  women  drefs  in  the  coarfe  cloth 
called  Wadmal,  and  always  wear  black  :  thofe  who  are  in  better  circomftan 
ces  wear  broad  cloth^  with  Bver  ornaments,  grilt.  The  houfes  of  the  Ice 
landers  are  generally  bad  :  in  fome  places  they  are  built  of  drift  woed,  an^ 
in  others  they  are  raifed  of  lava,  with  mofs,  ftuifed  between  the  lava.  Thcii 
roofs  are  covered  with  (ods  laM  over  rafters,  or  fometimes  over  ribi  of  whales 
The  walls  are  about  three  yards  high  and  the  entrance  fomewhat  lower.  In 
fteadofglafs  windows,  they  make  ofe  of  the  membranes  which  fnrro^nd  thi 
womb  of  ibe  ewe.  Thefe  are  llretched  on  a  hoop,  and  laid  over  a  hole  ii 
the  roof.  They  have  not  even  a  chimney  in  their  kitchens,  but  6nly  ky  theij 
fuel  on  the  earth,  between  three  flones,  and  the  fmoke  ifiues  from  a  fquarl 
hole  in  the  top  of  the  houfe.  Their  food  principally  confifts  of  dried  fiHi 
four  butter,  which  they  confider  as  a  jyrreat  <kinty,  milk  mixed  with  water  an< 
whey,  and  a  h'ttle  meat.  Bread  is  fo  fcarce  among  them,  that  there  is  hardli 
any  peafant  who  eats  it  above  three  or  four  months  in  the  year. 

RKLiGroN.]  The  only  religion  tolerated  in  Iceland  is  the  Lutheran 
The  churches  on  the  ea(l,  ibuth,  and  weft  quarters  of  the  ifknd,  are  under  thi 
jurifdiftion  of  the  bifhop  of  Skallholt  (the  capital  of  the  iOfeind)  and  thuf] 
of  the  porth  quarter  are  fiibje^  to  the  bifhop  of  Hoolum#  The  ifland  i 
divided  into  1 89  parifhes,  of  which  1 27  belong  to  the  fee  of  Skallholt,  ani 
62  to  that  of  Hoolum.  All  the  minifters  are  natives  of  Iceland,  and  receive 
a  yearly  falary  of  four  or  five  hundred  rix-doUars  ftxmi  the  kibg,  exclusive  0 
wliat  they  have  from  their  congregations. 

Language.  3  The  language  in  Iceland  is  the  fame  as  that  former  I; 
fpoken  io  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  and  has  been  preferved  fo  pur< 
that  any  Icelander  underftands  thehr  mod  ancient  traditional  hiftories. 

LsAtNii9G  And  learned  Mfiii.3  It  is  faid  that  poetry  formerly  flouriflici 
^cry  orach  in  Iceland  s  and  we  are  informed  that  £gil  SkaUagrimfon,  K01 
mack  Ormundfon,  Glvm  Geirfon,  and  Thorh'ef  Jarlaa  were  celebrated  a 
grtat  poets.  But  the  art  of  writing  was  not  much  in  ufe  tiU  after  the  yea 
1000  ;  though  the  Runic  chara6iers  were  known  in  that  country  before  th^ 
period,  and  moil  probably  brought  thither  from  Norway.  After  the  rece]j 
tion  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  the  Latin  charafters  were  immediately  adopted 
as  the  Runic  alphidiet,  which  only  conQfts  of  fixtecn  letters  wias  found  infui 
icitnt.    The  fird  Icelaodiih  bilhop  likfif,  fooaded  a^fcbool  at  Skallholt ;  ai^ 
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4Skni  after  tkeyianadedfpar  other  fchoolsy  in  which  the  youtji  wei;^  indru^lcd 
•jn  the  Latm  tongue^  divinity^  and  fome  parts  of  theoretic  philofopby.  And 
From  the  introdu^ion  of  the  Cbnftian  reh'gion  here  ttll  the  year  12641  when 
tcebnd  became  fuBjeflto  Norway,  it  was  one  of  the  few  couii tries  in  £urope» 
and  the  only  one  in  the  North^  wherein  the  fciences  were  cultivated  and  hel4 
an  efteein. 

Bat  this  period  of  time  feems  to  have  produced  more  learned  men  in  Ice* 
land  thaa  any  olher  period  iioce*  It  appears  from  thetr  ancient  chroaicksy 
(hat  they  had  confiderable  knowledge  in  morality,  phflofophy,  natural  hil^ 
torji  and  ailronomy.  Mod  pf  their  works  were  written  in  the  1  ith^  i  ath, 
ijtb,  and  f  4th  i:enturie8 ;  and  fome  of  them  have  been  prin|«d«  Mr.  Banks* 
now  Bit  Jofeph  Banks*  preilented  one  hundred  and  £rxty-two  Icelaodifii  manii- 
f^riptato  ibe  Britifh  MufeumA  That  gentleman  viilted  Iceland  in  17729 
accompanied  bv  Dr.  Solander*  Dr.  Van  Tcoil,  and  Dr.  Lfine*  Dr.  Van 
Trolly  who  published  an  ^count  of  their  voyage,  obCierves,  that  be  found 
Oiove  knowko^e  among  the  lower  clafs  in  Iceland,  than  is  to  be  met  wkh  in 
moft  other  places  ;  tlmt  many  of  them  could  repeat  the  works  of  fome  of 
(their  poets  by  heart ;  and  that  a  peafant  was  feldom  to  be  found,  who  be« 
fides  being  well  inftni^^ed  in  the  principles  of  religion,  was  not  alfo  acquaint- 
ed with  the  hiftory  of  his  own  country  ;  ^vbich  proceeds  from  the  frequent 
reading  of  their  traditional  hiftories,  that  being  one  of  their  principal  amufe- 
mentab  ^ 

John  Areton,  biilu^  of  Hoolum,  employed  John  Mattbieflbn,  a  native  q( 
Sweden,  in  eilaUidung  a  printing  prels  in  Iceland,  about  the  year  1510  ;  and 
ihe  firit  book  printed  by  him  there  was  the  Breviarium  Nidarofienfe.  He 
alfo  printed  an  ecclefiaftical  manual,  Luther's  catechifm,  and  other  booka 
of  that  kitfd*  The  Icelandic  code  of  laws  appeared  in  1578,  and  the  Ice* 
landic  bible  in  1584.  A  new  privileged  pnnting  office  has  btely  been 
..eilabliAied  at  Hn^pfey  in  this  iiland»  and  at  which  feveral  valuable  booka  have 
been  pfintcd. 

Mountains*  votCAiK)Es,  and  NATuaA|«  cvriosities.]  Ipeland 
though  fituated  fo  far  to  the  North  is  remarkable  for  the  earthquakes  and 
tokanoes  with  which  it  abounds.  To  enumerate  the  ravages  of  fo  many 
dreadful  volcanoes,  which  from  time  immemorial  have  contributed  to  ren- 
der this  dreary  country  lefs  habitable  than  it  is  from  the  climate,  would 
^eatly  exceed  our  limits*  One  of  the.  moft  dreadful  eruptions  happeaed 
Ki  1783  ;  its  violence  feems  to  be  unparalleled  in  hiftory  ;  the  dreadful  fcenc  of 
devaftation  laftcd  in  Iceland  fpr  feveral  days  ;  the  whole  country  was  liaid  wafte, 
9nd  the  inhabiunts  fled  eveir  where  to  the  remoteft  parts  «f  their  miferable 
<:ouBtnr,  to  feek  for  £afety  from  the  fury  of  this  unparalleled  tecnpeft.  One 
pf  thefe  burping  naouotains,  Heckia,  is  the  heft  known,  e^ecially  to  foreigi 
ners.  This  mountain,  is  fituated  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland,  about  four 
iniles  from  the  fea-coafl,  and  is  divided  into  three  points  at  the  top,  the  high- 
eft  of  which  is  that  in  the  middle  ;  and  which  is  computed  to  be  above  500Q 
feet  higher  than  the  fea.  This  mountain  has  frequently  fcnt  forth  flames* 
pnd  a  torrent  of  burning  matter.  Ita  eruptions  were  particularly  dreadful* 
in  16951  ^^^°  ^bey  occafloned  terrible  devaftations,  the  aihes  beiog  thrown 
fdl  round  the  ifkind  to  the  diftance  of  180  Engliih  miles,  The  laft  eruption 
of  Mount  Heckia  happeaed  in  1766.  It  began  on  the  5th  of  April,  and 
f:ontinued  to  the  7th  of  Sept^ber  following.  Flames  proceeded  alfo  froan 
it  in  December  1771*  and  1772  ;  but  no  eruptions  of  lava. 

But  amongft  ail  the  curiofities  in  Iceland,  nothing  is  more  worthy  of  at- 
tention than  theirot  f pouting  water  fpringa  with  which  this  ifland  abounds, 
^tTbc  bat  firings  at  Aix-k-Clhapelle,  CarU^ad^  Bath^  and  Switzerland,  and 
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federal  oth^ra  found  in  It^ly,  are  confidered  aa  very  letnarkable  ;  but,  except- 
ing in  the  lad  mentioned  country,  the  water  no.  where  becomes  fo  hot  a9 
to  boil ;  nor  is  it  any  where  known  to  be  thrown  fo  high  as  the  hot  fpoutin^ 
yrater-fprings  in  Iceland.     All  thofe  water  works  that  have  been  contrived 
with  fo  much  art,  and  at  fo  enormous  an  expence,  cannot  by  any  means  be 
compared  with  thefe.     The  water  works  at  St..  Cloud,  which  are  thought 
the  grcatcft  among  all  the  French  water-works,  call  up  a  thin  column  eighty 
feet  in  the  an*  ;    while  feme  fprings  in  Iceland  fpout  columns,  of  water, 
of  feveral  feet   in  thicknefs,   to  the  height  of  many  fathoms  ;    and,    as 
many  afRrm,  of  feveral  hundred  feet.     Thefe  fprings  are  of  an  unequal  de- 
gree of  heat.     From  fome,  the  water  flows 'gently  as  from  other  fprings, 
and  it  is  then  called  a  bath :    from  others,    it  fpouts  boilmg  water  with, 
great  noife,  and  it  is  then  called  a  kettle.     Though  the  degree  of  heat  is 
unequal,  yet  Dr.  Van  Troil  fays,  that  he  does  not  remember  ever  to  have 
obferved  it  under  i88  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.     At  Geyfer,  Kocyhum, 
and  Laugarvatn,  he  found  it  at  212  ;  and  tn  the  lad  place,  in  the  ground,  at 
a  little  hot  current  of  water,  2 1 3  degrees.     It  is  very  common  for  fome  of 
the  fpouting  fprings  to  ceafe,  and  others  to  rife  up  in  their  ftead.     Frequent 
earthquakes,  and  fubterranean  noifes,  heard  at  the  time,  caufed  great  terror 
to  the  people  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood.     In  feveral  of  thefe  hot-fpnngs, 
the  inhabitants  who  live  near  them  boil  their  vifluals,  only  by  hanging  a  pot, 
into  which  the  flefh  is  put  in  cold  watsr,  in  the  water  of  the  fpring.     They 
alfo  bathe  in  the  rivulets  that  run  from  them,  which  by  degrees,  become  luke- 
warni,  or  are  cooled  by  their  being  mixed  with  rivulets  of  cold  water.     The 
cows  that  drink  of  thefe  fprings  are  faid  to  yield  an  extraordinary  quantity  of 
milk,  and  it  is  likewife  efteemed  very  wholefome  when  drank  by  the  human 
fpccics.  ' 

The  larged  of  all  the  fpouting- fprings  in  Iceland  is  called  Geyfer.  '  It  is 
abdutlwo  days  journey  from  Heckla,  and  not  far  from  Skalholt.  In  ap* 
proaching  towards  it,  a  loud  roaring  noife  is  heard,  like  the  ruihing  of  a  tor« 
rent,  precipitating  itfelf  from  ftupendous  rocks.  The  water  here  fpouts  fe«* 
veral  times  a  day,  but  always  by  ftarts,  and  after  certain  intervals.  Some 
travellers  have  affirmed  that  it  fpouts  to  the  height  of  fix ty- fathoms.  The 
water  is  thrown  up  much  higher  at  fome  times  than  at  others  ;  when  Dr. 
Van  Troil  was  there,  the  utmbd  height  to  which  it  mounted  was  computed' 
to  be  92  feet. 

Bafaltine  pillars  are  likewife  very  common  in  Iceland,  which  are  fuppofed 
to  have  been  produced  by  fubtcrrancous  fires.  The  lower*  fort  of  people 
imagine  thefe  pillars  to  have  been  piled  upon  one  another  by  giants,  who 
made  ufe  of  fupernatur^l  force  to  effeft  it.  They  have  generally  from  three 
to  feven  fides,  and  are  from  four  to  feven  feet  in  thicknefs,  and  from  twelve 
to  fixteen  yards  in  length,  without  any  horizontal  divifions.  In  fome 
places  they  are  only  feen  here  and  there  among  the  lava  in  the  mountains ; 
but  in  fome  other  places,  they  extend  two  or  three  miles  in  length  without 
interruption.  ^ 

There  are  iramenfe  mafles  of  ice,  by  which  every  year  great  damage  is 
done  to  this  country,  and  which  affe6^  the  climate  of  it  ;  they  arrive  com- 
monly with,  a  N.  W.  or  N.  N.  W.  wind  from  Greenland.  The  field  ice  is 
of  two  or  three  fathoms  thicknefs,  is  feparated  by  the  winds,  and  lefs  dreaded 
than  the  rock  or  mountain -ice,  which  is  often  feen  fifty  and  more  feet  above 
water,  and  is  at  lead  nine  times  the  fame  depth  below  water.  Thefe  prodigi- 
ous maffes  of  ice  are  frequency  left  in  fhoal  water,  fixed,  as  it  were,  to  the 
groundy  and  in  that  fiatc  remain  many  monthsi  tiayi  it  is  faid}  even  years  ua- 
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mffdfdt  chiDfflg'  all  t))e  amUentpart  of  tbeatmofphere  for  many  mUes  rounds 

Wben  Boaj  Aich  lofty  and  bulky  o^a^es  of  ice  are  floating  together*  the  woo4 

ibatsefteo  drifted  along  between  them,  ia  fo  much  chaffed  and  prefTed  with 

TJdcBX  together,  that  it  takes  fire :  which  circumilance  has  occafioned  fabo- 

Iocs  icoounts  of  the  ice  being  in  flames.     The  ice  caufed  fo  violent  a  cold  hi 

rr/jriod  1 754,  that  horfes  and  (heep  dropped  down  dead  on  account  of  It*  it 

T^ixs  far  want  of  food  :  horfes  were  obferved  tofeed. upon  dead  cattle,  and 

^  Aeq)  to  eat  of  each  others  wool.     A  number  of  bears  arrive  yearly  with 

t^  fcfy  which  commit  great  ravages,  -particulady  among-  the  fheep.*    The 

Icclaoden  attempt   fodeflroy  theie  introders  as  foon  as  they  get  light  of 

Lva ;  and  fometimes  they  aflemble  tog^rther^  and  drive  them  back  to  the  ice^ 

irtb  «lqd)  they  often'  float  off  again.     For  want  of  Are  aitBS>  they  are  pblig'* 

fd  to  make  ufe  of  fpears  on  thefe  occaflons.     The  government  encourages  tlie 

:iutestodeftroy  thefe  animals,  by  paying  a  premium  often  dollars  for  evet|^ 

bar  that  is  kiU^.     TBdr-ikbs  are  alfo  purchafed  for  the  king,  and  are  ndt^ 

iiiovedtobefold  toany  other  perfon.      •       - 

It  is  extnordtnary  that  no  wood  grows  fucoefsfully  in  Iceland  ;  nay,  thene 
iTt  Toy  few  treea  to  be  found  on  the  whole  iiland,  though  there  arc  certata 
proobtfaat  wood  formerly  grew  there  in  great  abundance.  Nor  can  com  be 
cJtivaicd  here  to  any  advantage ;  though  cabbages/  parflcy,  turnips,  and 
pf2s,  may  be  met  with  in-  five  or  fix  gardens^  which  are  laid  to  be  all  that  aiw 
ia  tbe  whole  iiland. 

TuDE.]  The  commerce  of  this  ifland  is  monopolifed  by  a  Danifli  cooh 
pasy.  The  foil  upon  the  fea-coafl  is  tolerably  good  forpaflure  :  and  though 
tiicre  a  sot  any  confiderable  town  in  the  whole  ifland,  the  Icelanders  have 
leioai  frequented  ports.  Their  exports  con  fift  of  dried  fifli,  falted  muttoa 
2sd  lamb,  beef,  butter,  tallow,  train-oil,  coarfe  woollen-cloths,  ilocking^f 
gbres,  raw  wool,  iheep  ikins,  lamb  flcins,  fox  furs  of  various  colourSy  eider- 
covuf  and  feathers.  Their  imports  confift  of  timber,  flfliing  lines  and  hook^ 
tobacco,  breads  horfe  fhoes,  brandy,  wine,  fait,  linen,  and  a  little  iilk  ;  exdo^ 
^^t  of  fome  neceffaries  and  fuperfluities  for  the  more  wealthy. 

Steen^th  akd  aETSMUB«j  As  Iceland '  affords  no  bait  for  avarice  ov 
tmbitioD,  the  inhabitants  depend  entirely  tfpon  his  Danifli  majefty's  protec« 
i^on ;  «Dd  the  revenue  he  driaiwa  from  the  country  amounts  to  about  ^0,000 
CTovMaycar. 

THE  FARO  OR  FERRO  ISLANDS. 

SO  called  from  their  lying  in  a  clufter,  and  the  inhabitants  ferrying  from 
one  ifland  to  another.  They  are  about  24  in  number^  and  lie  between 
fii  aod  63  dcg.  N.  L.  and  6°  10'  W.  long,  from  London.  The  fpace  of 
this  dufter,  extends  about  $0  mile^  in  length  and  40  in  breadth,  300  miles  to 
^e  vcftward  of  Norway :  having  Shetland  and  the  Orkneys  on  the  fouth-ei^ 
2Qd  Greenland  and  Iceland  iipon  the  north  and  north-wefl.  The  trade  and 
•Qcome  of  the  inhabitants^  who  may  be  about  3000  or  4000,  add  little  <x 
fothiog  to  the  revenues  of  Denmark. 
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Containkig  158,400  fqu^e  miles,  with  kfs  than  4  inhabitants  to  C9cli» 

I^ARKi  BOUNDARi £8,7  nr^H£  .natural  fignificatioii  of  Norway  la  the 
AND  E^ZT^NT.  J  X  :  Northern-way.  It  ia  bounded  on  the  South 
by  the  entrance  into  the  Baltic  called  the  Scagg^ac,  or  Categate  ;  on  the 
Weft  and  North  by  the  SM^theni  ocean  :  and  0a  the,  eaft  it  is  divided  from 
Swedeil  Vy  a  lo(:^. ridge  of  .mountain^*  called  at  di^erqnt  parts  by  different 
iiameB  %  as  Tille^ld,  Dofre&eldy  Ilunfield,  and  Dourfield.  The  reader  Aay 
mmfult  the  table  of  dimenlioas  in  Denmark  for  its  extend)  but  it  is  a  countrj 
fo  little  known  to  ^he  re&  o.f  Europe^  that  it  is  difficult  to  £x  its  dimeniiona 
with  precifioo. 

CMAii^TE.]  .^The;clifpate  of  Norway  varies  «ccofldfng  ta  itf  extent,  an^ 
Its  pofition  towards  the  foa.  At  Bergen  the  winter  is  moderate,  and  the  iea 
k  pia6lic^ble.  Tbe  eaftern  parti  of  Norway  are  commonly  covered  with 
fnow;^  and  the  cold  generally  (ets  in  about  the  middle  of  Odober,  with 
inteafe  ieverity  to  the  middle  of  April ;  the  waters  being  all  that  while  fro- 
itea  to  a  coifiderabk  thicknefs*  In  1719,  7000  Swedes,  who  were  6b  their 
9is|rch  to  attack  IDronthetm,  periihed  ia  the  fno^*  oil  the  mountain  which 
Separates  Sweden  from  Norway  ;  and  their  bodies  were  found  in  different 

Eftures.  But  eves  froft  and  fnow  have  their  cooyenkncies,  aa  they  facilitate, 
r  conveyance  of  goods  by  land*  As  to  tbe  more  northern  parts  of  this 
country,  called  Finmark,  the  cold  is  fo  i«ten^<»  that  they  are  but  tittlr 
l(nown«  At  Bergen  the  iongclLday  confifts  of  about  19  hours,  aad  the 
ihorteft  of  about  five.  In  fummer,  the  inhabita<its  can  read  and  write  at  mid- 
night by  t}ie  light  of  the  iky  ;  and  in  the  moCk  northerly  parts,  about  Mid* 
(aouner,  the  fun  is  c^tinually  in  view.  In  thofe  parts^  however,  in  the  midr 
die  of  winter,  there  is  only  a  faint  glimmering  of  ligb|  a(  noon  for  about  ai| 
hour  and  a  half;  owing  to  the  reflection  of  the  fun^s  rays  on  the  moimtainsw 
{Mature,  notwithftandmg  has  been  fo  kind  to  the  Norwegians,  that  in  the  mid  ft 
pf  their  darkaefiy  the  fl(y  is  fo  Terene,  and  the  moon  and  the  aurora  borealii 
fo  bright,  .that  they  can  carry  on  their  fishery,  aod  work  dtX  thf  ir  fevcml^tradd 
in  the  open  air. 

The  air  is  fo  pure  in  fome  of  the  inland  parts  that  it  has  been  faid  the  inha« 
f>itants  live  fo  long  as  to  be  tired  .of  life,  and  canfie  ihemfelves  to  be  tranfport- 
edto  a  Icfs  falubrious  air.  Sudden  thaws,  and  fnow- falls,  have,  however^ 
jTometiflies  dreadful  effeds,  and  deftroy  whole  villages* 

Mountains.}  Norway  is  reckoned  one  pf  the  moft  nx>iintainaus  coU uf 
Iries  ia  tbe  workl ;  for  it  contains  a  chain  of  unequal  mountains  running 
from  foulh  to  norih  :  to  pals  that  of  Ardanger,  a  ogan  vaoSi  travel  about, 
feventy  £ngli(h  miles;  to  pafs  others,  upwards  of  fifty'.  Dofrefield  is  count- 
ed tbe  kighefl  mountain,  perhaps  in  £urope.  Tnc  rivers  and  catarada 
i^hich  interfcd  tbofe  dreadful  precipices,  and  tltat  arc  pafiable  qaly.  by 
flight  tottering  wooden  bridges,  render  travelling  in  this  country,  very  t.erriblc 
and  dangerous  ;  though  the  government  is  at  the  expence  of  providing  a^ 
different  iiages,  houfes  accommodated  with  fire,  light,  and  kitchen  furniture* 
I)etached  from  this  vad  chain,  other  immenfe  mountains  prefent  themfelves 
all  over  Norway  ;  fome  of  them  with  refervoirs  of  water  on  the  top  \ 
and  the  whole  forming  a  moil  furprifing  landfcapc.     The  adivity  of  the  na- 

tives  in  revoyering  their  fheep  and  goals,  when  penned  up,  through  a  fiJfe 
tep,  in  one  of  thofe  rocks,  is  wonderful.     The  owner  direds  himfelf  to  be 
lowered  down  from  the  to|>  of  the  mountaiui  fitting  on  \  crofs  |tick|  tied  to 
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itkt  txiiotnlong  rope ;  and  when  he  aniverat  the  place  where  the  creature 
IbandS)  he  fafteos  it  to  the  fame  oord,  and  it  is  iAwn  up  with  biipfclf.  The 
Cavema  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  thefe  moantaina,  are  more  wonderful  thail 
thofe,  perhapa»  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  though  kfa  liable.to  obierv^r 
fiom  One  of  them  called  Dolfteen  waa^  ia  17501  vifited  by  two  clergymen  | 
who  reported  that  they  proceeded  in  it  till  ^they  heard  the  fea  daihing  over 
their  heada  ;  that-the  pafiage  was  aa  wide  andaia  high  aa  an  ordinary  churchy 
the  fidea  perpendicalar,  and  the  roof  Tanked';  that  they  defcended  a  flight 
ef  natural  fts^ra  ;  but  when  they  arrived  at  another  they  durft  not  venture  td 
|nroce^,  but  returned ;  and  that  they  confumed  two  candles  going  and 
returning. 

Forests.]  The  chief  wealth  of  Norway  liea  in  its  fbreftf»  which  fureiftr 
foreigners  widi  naftsy  beams,  planks  and  boarda,  aad  fcrre  befidea  for  all  do* 
i&eftic  ufes  9  particularly  the  coaftni^ion  of  hotifes,  bridgest  flups»  aad  for 
charcoal  to  the  foundries.  The  timbers  growing  here  are  fir  and  pine^  Am$ 
sihs  yewy  benreed  (a  very  curious  wood),  birch,  beech,  oak,  elm  or  aider, 
,  jtinfper,  the  afpin-tree,  the  cornel  or  floe-tree,  hazel,  elder,  and  even  ebony 
(  under  the  mountama  of  Kolen  ),  lime  or  linden-tree,  and  wiUows.  The  fuma 
which  Norway  receives  for  timber  are  very  confiderahle ;  but  the  indnftry  of 
the  HibabitantB  ia  greatly  afiifted  by  the  courfe  of  their  riTcrs,  and  the  &tu»- 
tion  of  their  lakes ;  which  afford  them  not  only  the  conveniency  already 
mentioned,  of  fioating  down  their  tiai^r,  but  that  of  ere^Ung  iaw-niilla» 
lor  dividing^  their  large  beama  into  planks  and  deals«  A  tenth  of  a|l 
fawed  timber  belongs  to  his  Danifii  majefty,  aind  forms  no  iancmiiderable 
'  part  of  hia  revenue* 

Stonbs,  metals,  and  MiNsaALS.]  Norway  contains  quarries  of  ex* 
ceOent  marble,  as  well  as  many  other  kinds  of  ftones ;  and  the  magnet  ia 
foQod  in  the  Iran  mines.  The  amiantfans,  or  aiheftos,  which  being  of  an 
fneombuftiMe  natUFe,  when  its  delicate  fibres  are  woven  into  •doth,  is  clean^ 
]>y  burning,  ia  like  wife  found  here ;  as  are  cry(lals«  granates,  amethyfts,  agate, 
thunder- mnes,  and  aagle  ftonts.  Gold  found  in  Norway  has  been  foined 
into  ducats.  His  Danifli  majeiy  is  now  working  to  great  advantage^  a 
filver  mine  it  ConingfbuFgh  ;  other  filver  mines  have  been  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  ;  and  efae  of  the  many  filver  maffea  that  have  been  dif* 
coveredt  vreighing  560  pounds,  ia  to  be  feen  at  the  Royal  Mufeura  at  Copcn» 
liagen.  LcmI,  copper,  and  iron  minea,  are  common  in  thia  country :  one  of 
the  copper  nunes  at  Rorana  ia  thought  to  be  the  richeft  in  Europe.  Nor- 
way likewife  producea  quiekfilver,  fulphur,  fah,  and  coal-minea:<  vitriol, 
alum,'and  vanoua  kinda  of  loam;  the  different  manufadkurtsof  which  bring 
in  a  large  revenue  to  the  crown. 

RivEgs  AN»  LAKES.}  The  Hvera  andfreih  water  lakes  in  thia  country  are 
wefi  ftocked  wkh  filh,  and  navigable  for  ihips  of  confiderahle  burden.  The 
mod  extraordinary  circumftance  attending  the  lakes  is,  that  feme  of  them  con- 
tain fioacine  iflands,  formed  by  the  cohefion  of  roots  of  trees  and  ihrubs  | 
and,  though  tors  from  the  main  hnd,  bear  lierbage  and  trees.  So  late  aa 
the  year  I7A,  the  noble  fiimily  feat  of  Sorge,  near  Fredericftadt,  fuddcnly 
fuflfk,  whh  all  its  towers  and  battlements,  into  an  abyfs  a  hundred  fathom  ia 
depth ;  and  its  fcite  was  inftantly  filled  with  a  piece  of  water,  which  formed 
a  lake  306  efis  in  length,  and  about  half  as  broad.  This  melancholy  accident, 
by  which  14  people  and  aoo  head  of  cattle  periihed,  was  occafiooed  by  the 
foundation  being  undermined  by  the  waters  of  a  river, 

Uncommon  anihals,)  AU  the  animals  that  arc  natives  of  Dcnoiark 
vowLS^  AHD  FisHBS.  Jarc  to  be  found  in  Norway,  with  an  addition  of 
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intnj  more*  *  The  wild  beads  peculiar  to  Norway,  are  the  elk^  the  retn*deer^ 
the  hare,  the  rabbit,  the  belrV  the  wolf,  the  lynx«  the  fox,  the  glutton,  the 
kmin^,  the  ermine,  the  martin  and  the  beaver.     The  elk  is  a  tall,  aih^coiour- 
td  animal,  its  fhape  partaking  at  once  of  the  horfe  and  the  flag  ; ,  it  is  harm, 
tefs,  and  in  the  winter  focial;  and  the  fle(h  of  it  taftes  like  veniibn.'    The 
kein-deer  is  a  fpecies  of  iiag  $  but  we  (hall  have  occafion  to  pention  him  more 
particularly  afterwards.     The  hares  are  fmall  %  and  arc  faid  to  live  upon 
im'ce  in  the  winter  time,  and  to  change  their  colour  from  brown  to  white. 
The  Morwegiaii  bears  are  ftrong  and  fagacious :  they  are  remarkable  for 
iiot  hurtmg  children ;  but  their  other  qualities  are  Common  with  the  reft  of 
their  fpecies  in  northern  countries ;  nor  can  we  much  credit  the  very  extra* 
dlrdinary  fpccimens  of  their  fagacity,  recorded  bfy  the  oattves  :  they  are  hunt- 
ed by  little  dogs ;  and  fome  prefer  bear  hams  to  thofe  of  Weftphalia.     The 
Norwegian  wolves,  though  fierce^  are  fhy  even  of  a  cow  or  goat,  unlefs  im- 
pelled by  hunger :  the  natives  are  dexterous  id  digging  traps  for  them,  in 
w>hich  they  are  taken  or  killed.     The  lynx,  by  fome  cdled  the  goupes,  is 
Imalter  than  a  Wolf,  but  as  dangerous  ;  they  are  of  the  cat  kind,  and  have 
daws  like  tygers,  they  dig  under  ground,  and  often  undermine  fheep  folds. 
Inhere  they  make  dreadful  havock.     The  fkin  of  the  Ijrnx  is  beautiful  and 
valuable,  as  is  that  of  the  black  fox.     White  and  red  foxes  are  likewife 
Ibund  in  Norway,  and  partake  of  the  nature  of  that  lyily  animal  jn  other 
countries :  they  have  a  particular  way  of  drawing  crabs  alhorc}  by  dipping 
^theiV  tails  tii  the  water,  which  the  crab  lays  hold  of** 

The  glutton  otfaerwife  called  the  ervan,  or  vieliiraa,  refembles  a  tumfpit 
dbg ;  with  a  long  body,  thick  legs,  (harp  claws  and  tepth  i  his  fur,  which 
IS  variegated,  is  fo  precious  that  he  is  (hot  with  blunt  arrows,  to  preferve  the 
fkin  unhurt :  he  is  fo  bold,  and  fo  ravenous,  that  it  is  (aid  he  will  devour  a 
carciafe  larger  than  himfelf,  and  unbnrthens  his.ftomach  by  fqueezing  him* 
lelf  between  two  clofe  (landing  trees  :  when  taken^  he  has  hettn  even  koowa 
to  eat  ftpne  and  mortar.  The  ermine  is  a  little  cfeature«  remarkable  for  its 
ihynefs  and  cleanlinefs ;  and  their  fur  forms  a  principal  part  even  of  royal 
magnificence.  There  is  little  difference  between  the  martin  and  ft  large 
brown  foreft  cat,  only  its  head  and  fnout.  are  (harper  ;  it  is  very  fierce,  and 
its  bite  dangerous.  We  (hall  have  occaCon  to  mention  the  beaver  in  treating 
of ^  North  Amen'ca. 

No  country  produces  a  greater  variety  of  birds  than  Norway*  The  elks 
build  upon  rocks ;  their  numbers  often  darken  the  air,  and  the  noife  of  their 
wings  refembles  a  ftorm  ;  their  (ize  is  the  bignefs  of  a  large  duck  i  they  are 
an  aquatic  fowl,  and  their  fle(h  is  much  efteemed.  No  fewer  than  30  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  thru(hes  refide  in  Norway  ;  with  various  kinds  of  pigeons, 
and  feveral  forts  of  beautiful  wild  ducks.  The  Norwegian  cock-of-the-wood 
>a  of  a  black  or  dark  gicy  colour,  his  eye  refembling  that  of  a  phcaiant ;  and 
he  is  faid  to  be  the  large  ft  of  all  eatable  birds.  Norway  produces  two  kinds 
of  eagles,  the  land  and  the  fea  ;  the  former  is  fo  ftrong,  that  he  has  been 
known  to  carry  off  a  child  of  two  years  old  ^  the  fea  or  fi(h*eagle,  is  larger 
than  the  other  ;  he  fubfifts  on  aquatic  food  $  and  fometimes  <krts  on  large 
£(hts  with  fuch  force,  that,  being  unable  to  free  his  talons  from  their  bo- 
dies, he  is  dragged  into  the  water  and  drowned. 

Nature  feems  to  have  adopted  thefe  aerial  inhabitants  for  the  coaft  of  Nor* 
way  :  and  induftry  has  produced  a  fpecies  of  mankind  peculiarly  fittc4  for 
ihaking  them  ferviceable  to  the  human  race  ;  thefe  are  the  birdmen^  or  clim- 
bers, who  are  amazingly  dcstergus  iq  mouAttog  the  fUepeft  rocks^  and  bring 
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tiigT&y  the  UriSa  and  theif  eggs ;  «the  latter  are  ctitntiTe  (body  and  Int  par.^ 
bo^d  tn  vinegar ;  t^e  fiefh  is  fomettmes  eaten  by -the  ^peafants,  wfao  generaU 
if  rt£A  it ;  wbile  the  feathers  and  down  form  a  profitaUe  commodity.     Even 
the  dogs  of  the  famaers,  in  the  northern  drllndsy  are  trained  up  to  be  a^ft- 
ants  to  th^e  birdmen  in  feizing  their  prey. 

The  -Scandinayian  lakes  and  feas  are  aftonfftnngl^  fmrtftil  in  all  fi#i  that  . 
^re  found  on  the  fea  cqafis  of  Euroipe,  vhtch  need  not  be  here  enume- 
rated.  Stock>fifti  innomerabley  which  are  dried  upon  the  rock  a  without  fatt- 
ing. Some  fifhes  in  thpfe  feas,  however,  have  thctr  peculiarities.  The  haac- 
moren,  is  a  fpecies  of  (bark,  ten  fathoms  in  length,  and  its  liver  yiekk  three 
traiks  of  train  oil*  The  tudla  flynder  is  an  exceffively  large  turbot,  which  has 
been  known  to  cover  a  man  wliohas  fallen  overboard  to  keep  him  from  riBng. 
The  feafon  for  herring  £iiiiig  is  annonnced  to  the  fiflierraen  by  the  fpouting 
cff  water  froYn  the  whales  (of  which  fevea  different  fpecies  are  mentioned) 
in  following  the  herrii^  ihoals.  The  large  wha(e  refemblea  a  cod,  with  fmatl 
eyes,  a  dark  marbled  ikin,  and  white  beBy  ;  they  fpout  out  the  water,  which 
they  take  in  by  infpiration,  through  two  holes  or  openings  in  the  bead. 
They  copulate  like  land  animals  Aanding  upright  in  the  fea.  A  young 
whale  when  firit  produced  is  about  nine  or  ten  feet  long ;  and  jihe  female 
fometim^  brings  forth  two  at  a  birth.  The  whale  devours  fuck  an  incre- 
dible number  of  fmall  fifh,  that  his  beHy  is  often  ready  to  burii  ;  in  which 
cafe  he  makes  a  moft  tremendocts  noife  from  pain.  The  fmaller  fi(h  base 
their  revenge  ;  fome  of  <them  faften  on  his  back,  tind  ineeflantly  beat  him  ; 
others,  with  iharp  horns,  or  rather  -bones,  on  their  beak,  fwim  under  his 
belly,  and  fometimeB  rip  it  up  ;  fongie  are  provided  with  long  Ihiirp  teeth, 
end  tear  his'fl;^  Even  the  aquatic  birds  of  prey  declare  war.agatnft  him 
when  he  comes  near  the  furface  pf  the  water ;  and  he  has  been  known  to  be 
fo  toiturcd,  that  he  has  beat  himfelf  to  denth  oh  the  rocks.  The  coaft  o£ 
l^rway  may  be  faid  to  be  the  native  country  of  herrings.  Innumerable  are 
the  (hoals  that .  come  from  under  the  ice  at  the  north  pole ;  arid  about  the 
latitude  of  Iceland  dwide  themfelves  into  three  bodies :  one  of  thefe  fupply 
the  weftern  iiles  and  coafts  a(  SccCland,  another  dire fts  its  courfe  round  the 
e^^rn  part  of  Great  Britain  down  the  Channel,  and  the  third  enters  the  Bal- 
tic through  the  found.  They  form  great  part,  of  the  food  of  the  common 
people ;  and  the  cod,  ling,  kabeHau,  and  torflc  fifhee  follow  them,  and  feed 
upon  their  {pawn  ;  and  are  taken  in  pix)digious  numbers  in  50  or  60  fathoms 
water ;  thefc,  efpecially  their  roes,  and  their  oil  extm^ed  from  their  livers, 
are  exported  and  fold  to  groat  advantage  ;  and  above  1 50^000  people  are 
maintained  by  the  herring  and  other  fifhihg  on  the  coaft  of  Norwiiy.  The 
fea*devil  Is  about  fix  feet  in  lei\gth,  and  is  fo  called  from  its  monftrous  ap- 
pearance and  voracity.  The  fea  fcorpion  is  likewlfe  of  ,a  hideous  fol-m, 
its  head  being  larger  than  its  whT>le  body,  which  is  about  four  feet  in  length, 
and  its  bite  is  faid  to  be  poifonous. 

The  moft  feemingly  fabulous  accounts  of  the  ancients,  concerning  fea* 
mongers,  arc  rendered  credible  by  the  produdions  of  the  Norwegian  feas ; 
and  the  fcafnake,  or  the  ferpent  of  the  ocean,  is  no  longer  counted  a  chi- 
mera. •  In  1 756,  one  of  them  was  (hot  by  a  mafter  of  a  (hip  ;  its  head  re- 
femblhig  that  of  a  horfc ;  the  mouth  was  large  and  black,  as  were  the  eyes ; 
a  white  main  hanging  from  its  neck  ;  it  floated  on  the  furface  of  the  water, 
and  hdds  its  head  at  Icaft  two  feet  out  of  ihe  fca:  between  the' head  and 
neck  were  fcvcn.or eight  folds,  which  were  very  thick;  and  the  length  of 
this  fnake  was  more  than  a  hundred  yards,  fome  fay  fathoms.  'They  have 
a  remarkable  avcrfion  to  the  fniell  of  cailor ;  for  which  reafon^  (hip,  boat, 
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and  bark  mafters  provide  tbem&Ives  with  quantities  of  that  drag*  to  prevent 
being  overfet  ;  the  ferpent's  olfadory  nerves  being  remarkably  exqiiiOte* 
The  particularities  related  of  this  ahimal  would  be  incredible*  were  they  not 
attefted  upon  oath.  Egede  (a  very  reputable  author)  fays,  that  on  the  6th 
day  of  July,  17349  a  large  and  frightful  fea  monfter  raifed  itfelf  fo  high  out 
of  the  water,  that  its  head  reached  above  the  main  top»maft  of  the  fhip  ;  that 
it  had  a  long  (harp  fnout,  broad  paws,  and  fpouted  water  b'ke  a  whale  ;  that 
.the  body  feeiped  to  be  covered  with  fcales  ;  the  /kin  was  uj^ven  and  wvink- 
ledy  and- the  lower  paU  was  fornned  like  a  fnake.  The  body  of  thismontler 
is  faid  to  be  as  thick  as  a  hogAicad ;  his  fkin  is  variegated  like  a  tortoifc*- 
.  fhcW ;  and  his  excrement,  which  floats  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  is  cor- 
rofive,  and  bUfters  the  hands  of  the  feamen  if  they  handle  it. 

The  exiilence  of  the  kraken,  or  korken,  is  ftrongly  afTertcd  ;  and,  as  it  is 
faid   to  exift  in  the(e  feas,  we  think  it  proper  to  mention  it  in  this  place, 
leaving  it  to  the  judgement  of  the  reader  to  give  what  credit  to  it  he  pleafes. 
Its  bL|Ik  is  faid  to  be  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference  ;  and  when  part  of 
it  appears  above  the  water,  it  refembles  a  number  of  fmall  iflands  and  (and- 
.    banks,'  on  which  fifbcs  difport  themfelves,  and  fea-weeds  grow  :  upon  a  fai^ 
ther  emerging,  a  number  of  pellucid  antennae,  each  about  the  height,  form, 
and  (ise  of  a  moderate  maft,  appears  ;  and  by  their  adUon  and  re-a6^ion  he 
gatjiers  his  food,,  con  Ailing  of  fmall  fifhes*     When  he  finks,,  which  he  does 
gradually,  a  dangerous  fwell  of  the  fea  fuccecds,  and  a  kind  of  whirlpool  is 
naturally  formed  in  the  water.     In  1680,  a  young  kraken  peri fhed  amongr 
the  rocks  and  cliffs  of  the  parifh  of  Alftahong  ;  and  his  death  was  attended 
with  fuch  a  ilc^ch,  that  the  channel  where  it  died  was  impaffi^ble.     With- 
out entering  into  any  romantic  theories,  we  may  fafely  fay,  that  the  -  exif- 
tence  of  this  fifh  accounts  for  many  of  the  phenomena  of  floating  iflands,  and 
tranfatory  appearances  in  the  fea,  that  have  hitherto  been  held  as  fabulous  by 
the  learned,  who  could  have  no  idea  of  fuch  an  animal* 

The  mer-menand  mer- women  hold  their  refidence  in  the  Norwegian  feas  ; 
but  I  cannot  give  credit  to  all  that  is  related  concerning  them  by  the  natives. 
The  mer-n'ian  is  about  eight  fpans  long,*  and^  undoubtedly,  has  as  much 
refemblance  as  an  ape /has,  to  the  human  fpecies  ;  a  high  forehead,  little  eyes, 
a  flat  nofe,  and  large  joouth,  without  chin  or  ears,  chara£lerize  its  head  ; 
its  arms  are  fhort,  but;  without  joints  or  elbows,  and  they  terminate  in  mem- 
bers refembh'ng  a  human  hand,  but  of  the  p^w  kiiid,  and  the  fingers  con- 
ntdl^d  by  a  membrane ;  the  parts  of  generation  .indicate  their  fexes  s  though 
their  under  parts,  which  remain  in  the  water,  terminate  like  thofe  of  fifties. 
The  females  have  breafls,.  at  which  they  fuckle  their  young  ones.     It  wovld 
far  exceed  the  bounds  allotted  to  this  article,  to  follow  the  Norwegian  ad- 
venturers through  all  the  different  defcriptions  which  they  have    given  us 
of  their  fifhes ';  but  they  are  fo  well  authenticated,  that  I  make  no  doubt 
a  new  and  very  furprifing  theory  of  aquatic  animals  may  in  time  be  formed. 
CuKiosiTiES.]     Thofe  of  Norway  are  only  natural.     Qn  the  coaft,  lati- 
^  tude  67,  is  that  dreadful  vortex  or  whirlpool,  called  by  navigators  the  navel 
"  of  the  fea,  and  by  fome  ]^aleflrom,  or  Mofkoeftrom.     The  ifland  Moilcoe, 
from  whence  this  flream  derives  its  name,  lies  between  the  mountain  Hefleg- 
gcn  in  Lofoden,  and  the  ifland  Ver,  which  are  about  one  league  diftant  ; 
and  between  the  ifland  and  coaft  on  each  fide,  the  flream  makes  its  way.     Be- 
tween Moikoe  and  Lofoden   it  is  near  40b  fathoms  deep  i  but  between* 
Mofkoe  and  Ver,  it  is  fo  fhallow  as  not  to  afford  paffage  tor  a  fmall  fbip. 
When  it  is  floo^,  the  flream  runs  up  the  country  between  Lofuden  and  Mof- 
koe with  a  boifleious  rapidity  ;  and  ^.^cn  it  is  cbb^  returns  to  the  fea  with 
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1  violence  and  noife  unequalled  by  the  londefl:  catarads.  It  is  heard  at  thei 
::  :Unce  of  man j  leagruea,  and  forms  a  vortex  or  whirlpool  of'great  depth  or: 
:xte3t  ;  fb  violent  that  if  a  (hip  comej  nearit.  It  is  imme4ia/tely  drawn  irrefift*: 
:W  into  the  whirl,  and  there  difappears,  being  abforbed  and  parried  down' 
Ij  the  bottom  in  a  moment,  where  it  is  dafhed  to  pieces  againft  the  rocks  f 
i.d  ]u(l  St  the  turn  of  ebb  and  flood,  when  the  water  beeomeS:tiiMfor  about 
:  quarter  of  an  hour,  it  rifes  again  io  fcattered  fragments,  Scarcely  to  be 
t-3vnx  for  the  parts,  of  a  fhip.  When  it  is  agitated  by  a  ftorm,  it  has 
^j:bed  vcflels  at  the  diftance  of  more  than  a  Norway  mile,  where  the  crews  ' 
liTc  thottzhl  themfelves  in  perfe^  fecurity.  Perhaps  .it  is  hardly  in  the 
p-.'Kcr  of  fancy  to .  conceive  a  fituation  of  more  horror  than  that  of  being 
Lius  driven  forward  by  the  fuddea  violence  of  an .  impetuous  tomat  to 
tb^  vortex  of  the  whirlpool,  of  which  the  noife  "and  .turbulence  ftill  ia^* 
cr^^fing  as  it  is  approached,  are  an  earned  of  quick  and  Inevitable  deftruc^ 
VuQ  ;  while  the  wretched'  vi6lims,  ia  an  agony  of  defpair  and  terror,  cry 
C':t  for  that  help  which  they  know  to  be  inipoilible;  and  fee  before  them 
vbe  dreadful  abyfs  into  which  they  are  to  be  plunged,  and  da(hed  am'oag 
'He  rodcs  at  the  bottom. 

Even  animals,  which  have  come  too  near  the  vortex,  have  exprefTed  the 
utmoft  terror  when  they  find  the  ftream  irrefiflible.*  Whales  aie  frcqiiendy 
iirried  away  ;  and  the  moment  they  feel  the  force  of  the.  water,  they  ftmg^ 
gle  again  ^  it  with  all  their  might,  howling  and  bellowing  in  a-  frightful  man*  ^ 
cfr.  The  like  happens  frequently  to  bears,  who  attempt  to  fwim  to  the 
incdto  prey  upon  the  Iheep. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Kircher,  that  the  Malellrom  is  a  fea  vortex  .which 

!tmds  the  flood  uader  the  fhore  of  Norway,  and  difcharges  it  again  i^  the 

g'jiph  of  Bothnia  ;  but  this  opmion  is  now  known  to  be  erroneous,-  by  the 

ret  cm  of  the  (battered  fragments  of  whatever  happens  ito  be  fucked  down 

hj  it.     The  large  ftems  of  firs  and  pines  rile  again  fo  (hivered  and  fpUntered 

tut  the  pieces  look,  as  if  covered  with  bridles.     The  whole  phenomena  are 

tke  effects  of  the  violence  of  the  daily  ebb  and  flow,  occafioned  by  thelcoU- 

trzftion  of  the  ftream  in  its  courfe  between  the  rocks. 

People,  languagb,  re  legion,!      The  Norwegians  are  a  middling  kind 

Ano  CUSTOMS  OF  N08.WAY.     J  of  pcople,  between  the  fiinpHcity  df  >» 

iV'-e  Greenlandcrs  and    Icelanders,  and  the  more    poliihed  manners  of  the 

Daaes.     Their  religion   is  Lutheran  ;   and  they  have  bifhops  as  thofe  of 

Denmark,  without  temporal  jurifdfdlion.     Their  viceroy,  like  his  mailer,  is 

sLialute :  hut  the  farmers  and  common  people  in  Norway  are  much  lefs 

cppreff<:d  than  thofe  in  Denmark. 

The  Norwegians  io  general  are  ftrong,  robuft,  and  brave ;  but  quick  in 
refcnting  real  or  fuppofed  injuries.  The  women  are  handfonc\c  and  coin** 
tcoud,  and  the  Norwegian  forms,  both  of  living,  and  enjoying  property,  are 
n-ild,  and  greatly  refembling  the  Saxon  anceilors  of  the  prefent  Englifh. 
Every  inhabitant  is  an  artizan,  and  fupplies  his  /amily  in  all  its  necefiaries 
with  his  own  manufaAures ;  fo  that  in  Norway  there  are  few  by  profeflions 
who  ai:e  hatters,  Shoemakers,  taylors,  tanners,  weavers,  carpenters,  fmitbs,  or 
jcioers.  The  lowed,  Norwegian  peafant  is  an  artifl  and  a  gentleman,  and 
tven  a  poet.  They  often  mix  with  oat  meal  the  bark  of  the  fir,  made  into 
I  kind  of  flour  ;  and  they  are  reduced  to  very  extraordinary  fhifts  for  fup- 
plying  the  place  of  bread,  or  farinaceous  fo«d.  The  manners  of  the  middling 
Norwegians  form  a  proper  fubjed  for  contemplation^ even  to  a  philofopher, 
as  they  lead  that  kind  of  life  which  we  may  fay  is  furnifhed  with  plenty ; 
hot  they  are  thither  fond  of  luxury,  nor  do  they  dread  penury ;  and  this 
*  K  2  middle 
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atddle  ftate  prolotags  their  ages  furprifiiigly.  Though  their  drcfa  is  m  man^r 
refpefo. accommodated  to  tbdr  cHmate,  yet,  by  cuftom,  mflead  of  goardiii^ 
againft  the  iudenieney  of  iht  weather,  they  outbrave  it ;  ifor  they  esrpoic 
tikemtehres  to  cold,  without  any  cover  upon  their  brcafts  or  necks.  A  Npr^ 
wegian  of  aa  hundred,  yeara.  of  age  is  not  accounted  paft  his*  labour;  and  iwM 
'73'5'  ^^^  couples' Were  married  and  danced  before"  bis  DamAl  ttiajefty  ac 
Fredencfhally  whofe  ages,  when  joined, -exceeded  800  years. 

The  fanetal  cervrndnles  of  the  Norwegians  contains  veftiges  of  their  formei; 
'  pagaoifiii ;  they  play  on  the  vsoUn  at  the  head  of  the  coffin^  and  while  the 
corpie:  is  carried  to  the  cbnrch,  which  ^  often-  done  in  a  boat.  Ifr  fome  places 
tjbe  mourners  aft:  tbcdcad'perfoo  why  he  died  ;;  whether  his  wife  and  neigh- 
bou«s>  were  kind  to  him^  and  other  foch  qneftioos  frequently  knediDg  down 
aifd  adting  £orgiveite£i>.  if  ever  they  liad  oflfbnd^d  the  decea&d^  • 

Commerce*]  Wc  have  little  to  add  to  this  head^  different  frono  what 
WfU  be  Qb^<^^^cd  in  our  adcount  of  Denmark*  The  duties  on  their  exports, 
moll  of  which  have  been  already  recounted,  amount  to  about  10O9OOO 
ciaC'doUars  a  year. 

Strength  and  revenue.]  By  the  beft  calculation!,  Norway  can  fur- 
mfh  out  14,000  excellent  feamen^  andabore  30,000  bfafve  foldiers  for  the 
uib  of  their  king.  The  royal  afAnnal  jrevenye  from  Norway  amounts  to  near 
tonf'idgdt^  and  till  his  prefeot  majeHy's  acceffion,  the  army,  intlead  of  being 
.  eapenirvey  added  confiderably  to  lus  income,  by  the  (ubfidies  it  brought 
hiiA  in  from,  foreign  pri ncca. 

History.]  We  muft  refer  to  Denmark  lik^wife  for  this  head.  The 
amcient  Norwegians  certainly  were  a*  very  brave  and  poweiful  people,  and 
xke  bardieii  feamen  in  the  world,  [f  we  are  to  beKeve  thetv  hiftories,  they 
wereuo  ftrtngerB  to  America  long  before  it  was  difeoVered  by  Cdlumbus^ 
Many  cuftoms  of  their  anccdors  are  yet  difcernible  in  Ireland  and  the  north 
of  Scotland,  where  they  made  freqfuenrt  defcentt,  and  fome  fettlcments, 
which  are  generally  confounded  witb  tho£e  of  the  Danes.  From  their  being 
the  mcril  turbulent,  they  are  become  now  the  moil  loyi^  ftibjc6b  in  Europe  ; 
which  we  can  eafily  account  for,  from  the  barbarity  and  tyranny  of  their 
kings,'  whm  s  feparate  people.  Since  the  uuiou  of  Cahnar,  which  united 
Norway  to  Denmark,  their  hiftory,  as  well  as  iatetefts,  are  the  fame  with 
that  of  DenznaHb, 
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DENMARK  *  PRoptR,  or  JUTLAND,  cxdufivfe  of 

the  Islands  in  the  Baltic. 

. '. .  .       *-        . 

Extent  AND^ Sir uATioti^ 

.   r        . 
Biilea/  Degrees. 

Length    j+ot  T    baween  J  ^4  <^«A  S^  ^orth  latitude.     ^ 
.  Breadth   1 14    >  i     ^  ^^  '^  ^'^  longitude. 

Coatabng  1^^744.  fijmrc  mflesy  with  ijg  lohafaitaiits  taeadi* 

^Boundaries  and 7  "l^T  w   (Kvided  on  ihc  North  from   Norway, by  Ac 
Divt9ioN$.       X  JL   Scaggerac  Sea,  and  from  Sweden  on  the  £aft  by 
the  ilbund  ;  on  tbe  Soutb  by  Germany  and  the  Baltic  ;  and  the  GcrtaaM  (ea 
divides  it  from  Great  Britain  on  the  Weft* 

Denmark  proper  is  divided  Into  two  parts  ;  the  peniniola  of  Jutland,  an- 
ciently galled  Ctmbriia  Cherjomfus^  ^nd  the  IHanda  at  tht  entrance  of  the 
Baltic,  mentioned  in  the  table.  It  is  remarkable*  that  though  all  thefe  ton 
gether^  conlikute  tJbe  kingijoms  of  Denmark,  yet  not  any  one  of  them  is  fe- 
parately  called  by  that  name«  Gopenhageu,  i\\9  metropoh'si  Is  in  the  iUand 
of  Zealand. 

Aia,    CLrMATE,   S01L#    STATE     OF    AGRICULTURES    &C.]      OuC  of   thc 

largjsft  and  moft  fertile  of  all  the  ptovinces  of  ^his  kingdom  is  Jutland,  which 
produces  abundance  of  all  forts  of  grain  and  j^afturage,  aad  is  a  kind  of  ma- 
gazine for  Norway  on  all  occasions*  A  great  number  of  fmall  cattle  are  bred 
ia  this  provincCpT  an^  afterwards  tranfported  into  Holflein,  to  be  fed  for  thc 
ufe  of  Hambmrgb^  Lubec  and  Amfterdam.  Jutland  is  every  where  inter- 
fperCed  with  hills,  and  on  the  call  fide  has  fine  woods  of  oak,  fir,  beccb^ 
.  birch,  and  other  trees ;  but  the  weil  fide  being  lefs  woody,  the  inhabltanta 
are  obliged  to  ufe  turf  and  heath  for  fueU  Zealand  is  for, the  moA  part  a 
faady  Icul,  but  cather  £ertile  in  grain  and  paitura^e,  and  agreeably  vancgated  ' 
wkh  Woo^s  and  lakes  of  water.  The  climate  is  more  temperate  here,  on 
account  of  the  vapours  from  the  fuir<>undjng  fea,  than  it  is  in  many  more, 
fotttherly  parts  of  Europe.  Spring  and  autumn  are  fe^fons  icarcely  known  in* 
Denmark,  on  account  of  the  iudden  franfitions  from  cold  to  heat,  and  from 
heat  to  cc^  which  diftinguifh  the  climate  of  this  kingdom.  In  all  the  nor- 
thern provinces  of  Denmark  the  winters  are  very  fevere,  fo  that  the  inhabi<» 
tants  often  pafs  arms  of  the  fea  in  fledges  upon  the  ice ;  and  during  the  win- 
ter all  the  harbours  are  frozen  up. 

The  greateft  part  of  tbe  lands  in  Denmark  and  Holftein  are  fiefs,  and  the 
ancient  nobility,  by  grants  which  they  extorted  at  different  times  from  the 
crown,  gained  fuch  a  power  over  the  farmers,  and  thoCe  who  refided  upon 
their  eftates,  that  at  length  they  reduced  them  to  a  ftaie  of  extreme  flavery ; 
io  tks^  they  were  bought. and  fold  with  their  lands,  and.  were  efteemed  the 
foperty  of  their  kirds.  Many  of  the  noble  landholders  of  SIdVIck  and  ' 
"  Ifkeia  have  the  power  of  li£e  and  death.     The  fituatlon  of  the  farmers 

^,See  MaUctt'ji  Denmark,  p*  1.  to  z8..voL  v< 

J^  Meaning  where  loogeft  and  Broadeil,  a  method  whicli  the  author  has  every  where^ 
erved,  and  it  fetfms  to  be  the  prtdUce  of  other  writer*  on  thc^bjed:.    Great  idlow^ 
aa<9et  muft  therefore  be  inidt  io  saoft  coontrits,  as  tka  reader  will  perccfre  \tf  looldiigdA 
^bcnaft.    )«tkadl9i«faii«C|it2Mvl«iwh8PikQadeft,tiiOf^ 
Js  is  not  ic  ■      :■■  %  ' 
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has,  indeed,  been  made  fomewhat  more  agreeable  by  fomc  modern  edids^  but^ 
tbcy  are'  ftill,  if  fuch  an  cxpreflion^  may  be  allowed,  chained  to  their  farmS;, 
ind  are  difpofed  of  at  the  will  of  their  lords.     When  a  farmer  in  Denmark, 
or  in  Holftein,  happens  to  be  an .  indtiftrious  man,  and  is  fituated  upon  a 
poor  farm,  which  by  great  diligence  he  has  laboured 'to  cultivate  advan- 
tagcoufly,  as  foon  as  he  has  performed  the  toilfome  tafk,  and  expeds  to  reap 
the  profit  of  what  he  has  fown,  his  lord,  under  pretence  of  taking  it  into  his 
own  hand,  removes  him  from  that  farm  to  another  of  his.  poor  farms,  and 
cxpcds  that  he  fhould  perform  the  iime  laborious  t^fk  there',  without  any 
tJthcr  cmobment  than  what  Jie  fhould  think  proper  to  gWe  him.     This  has 
been  fo  teng  the  pi-aftice  in  thtd "country,  that  it  necefTarity  throws  the  greateft 
damp  upon,  the  efforts  of  indidlry^  and  prevents  thofe  improvements  in  agri- 
culture which  would  othcrwifc  be  introduced:  thcconfequence  of  which  is, 
that  nine  parts  in   ten  of  the  inhabitants  are  in  a  ftatc  of  great  poverty. 
But  if  the  farmers  had  a  fecurity  for  their  property,  the  lands  of  Denmark 
might  have  beetl  cultivated  to  mucl^  greater  advantage  than  they  are  at 
prefent,  and  a  much  greater  number  of  people  fupported  by  the  produce  of 
agriculture:-  .  *    ' 

Animals.]  Denmark  produces  an  excellent  breed  of  horfcs,  both,  for 
tte  faddle  and  carriage  ;  about  5000  are  fold  annually  out  of  the  country, 
and  of  their  hoi'ndd  cattle,  30,6&(?.  Befides  numbers  of  black  cattle^  they 
have  (he^p;"h6gs,  and  game  ;  and  the  fea  coafts  ^rt  generally  well  fupplied 
with  fifh. 

Poi>UL'ATioN,  MANNERS,'  AMD  CUSTOMS.]*  By  an  a6kual  numeration 
made  in  1 759,  of  his  Danifli  majcfty's  fubjeds,"  in  his  dominions  of  Den- 
mark, Norway,  Holftein,  the  iflands  in'  the  Baltic,  and  the  counties  of 
Old^nburgh  and  Delmenhorft  in  Weftphalia,  they  were  faid  to  amount  to 
2,444,000  fouls,  exclufive  of  the  Icelanders  and  Gree^bndcts.  The  moft 
accurate  account  of  the  population  is  that  made  under  the  diredion  of  the 
famous  Struenfee;  by  which  ....... 


Jujtknd  numbered  358,136 

Denmark,  Iceland  283,466 

Funcn  145,988 

Norway  723,141 

Iflands  of  Ferro  4»754 


Iceland           -      -  46,201 

Duchy  of  Slefwick  283,605 

Duchy  of  Holftein  1^4,665 

Oldcnburgh  62,854 

Delmenhorft  16,217 


Sum  Total  2,057,027 


'  Several  of  the  fmaller  iflands  included  in  the  diftri6l  of  Fionia  are  omitted 
in  this  computation,  which*may  contain  a  few  thonfapds. 

However  difproportioned  this  number  may  fcem  to  the  extent  of  his  Da- 
nifti  majefty's  dominions,  yet,  every  thing  confidered,  it  is  far  greater  than 
could  have  been  expelled,  from  the  uncultivated  Oiate  of  his  pofTemons,  But 
the  trade  of  Denmark  has  been  fo  (hackled  by  the  corruptions  and  arbitrary 
proteedings  of  her  mioiilers,  and  her  merchants  are  fo  terrified  by  the  defpo* 
tifnwof  her  government,  that  this  kingdom,  which  might  be  rendered  rich  and 
dourifhing,  is  at  prefent  one  of  the  moft  indigent  and  diflrefied  ftates  in  Eu- 
rope $  and  thefe  circumftances  prevent  Denmark  from  being  fo  populous  as 
^it  otherwife  would  be,  if  the  admtniftration  of  the  government  were^  tnore 
snild  and  equitably  and  if  proper  encouragement  were  given  to  foreigners) 
and  to  thefe  who  engage  in  agriculture  and  other  arts. 

The  aacicDt  inhabitante  of  Denmark  polTcffcd  a  degree  of  courage  which 

ap- 
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»ppr0aclicd  even  to  ferocity  $  bat  by  a  continued  fcnea  of  tyranny  «nd  op^ 
prefEon  their  nartional  ch^ia^fter  is  much  changed  >  and  from  a  brave*  eiiter* 
prifiogt  ^nd  warlike .  people*,  they  are  become  indolent*  timid,  and  dull  o£ 
apprehenfion.  They  valne  themfelves  extremely  upon  thofe  titles  and  prhrU  - 
leges  which  they  derive  from  the  crown*  and  are  exceedingly  fond  of  pomp 
and  fhew.  They  endeavour  to  imitate  the  French  in  their,  manners*  drefs^ 
anc{  ev^n  in  their  gallantry  ;  though  they  are  naturally  the  very  contraft  of 
that  nation. ,  They  fall  much  into  the  indolence  and  timidity  which  f6rm  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  chara^ers  of  the  modern  Danes  ^  but  in  other-  re- 
fpeds  are  well-meaning  people,  and  acquit  themfelves  properly  in  their  re«* 
fpe£tive  employments.  The  Danes*  like  other  northern  natious,  are  givea 
to  intemperance  in  drinking*  a^d  convivial  entertainments  ;  but  their  nobili* 
ty,  who  now  begin  to  vifit  the  other  ^courts  of  Europe*  are  refining  from, 
their  provincial  habits  and  vices.  /         ^ . 

Religion.]  The  religion  is  Lutheran  ;  and  the  kingdom  is  divided  into 
fix  diocefes  ;  one  in  2^ealand*  one  in  Funen*  and  four  in  Jutland  ;  beiides  four 
in  Norway  and  two  in  Iceland.  Thefe  diocefes  are  governed  by  bifhops^ 
whofe  profefiion  is  entirely  to  fuperintend  the  other  clergy  ;  nor  have  they 
any  other  mark  of  pre^^eminency  than  a  diflin^lion  of  their  ecclefiaftical  (irefs  ; 
for  they  have  neither  cathedrals  nor  eccledaftical  courts*  nor  the  fmalleft 
concern  with  civil  affairs;  their  morals,  however,  are  fo  good,  that  they  arc* 
revered  by  the  people.  They  are  paid  by  the  ftate*  as  all  the  church-landa 
were  wifely  appropriated  to  the  government  at  the  reformation. 

Language  and  lea^hning.]]  The  language  of  Denmark  is  a  dialed 
of  the  Teutonic  :  but  high  Dutch  and  French  are  fpoken  at  court ;  and  the 
nobility  have  lately  made  great  advances  in  the  Engliih,  which  is  now  public- 
ly Uught  at  Copenhagen  as  a  neceffary  part  of  education.  A  company  of 
^  EngliSi  comedians  occasionally  vifit  that  capital*  ivrhere  they  Bnd  tolerable 
encouragement. 

The  univerfity  of  Copenhagen  has  funds  for  the  mtuitous  fupport  of' 
328  fludents ;  thefe  funds  are  faid  to  amount,  to  3QO*ex>o  rix-doUars  ;  but  the 
Danes  in  general  make  no  great  figure  in .  literature  ;  though  aftronomy 
and  medicine  are  highly  indebted  to  their  Tyqho  Brache*  Borichius^ 
and  the  Bartholines ;  and  the  roupd  tower  and  Chriflian's  haven  difplay 
the  mechanical  genius  of  a  Longomontanus  ;  not  to  mention  that  the  Danes 
'  begin  now  to  make  fome  promifing  attempts  in  hiftory*  poetry*"and  the, 
drama.  It  appears*  however,  that  in  general*  literature  receives  very  little 
countenance  or  encouragement  in  Denmark  ;  which  may  be  cohfidered  as  the 
principal  caufe  of  its  being  fo  httle  cultivated  by  the  Danes. 

Cities  AND  CHIEF  buildings.]  Copenhagen*  which  is  fltuated  on  the 
fine  ifland  of  Zealand*  was  originally  a  fettlement  of  failors*  and  firft  founded 
by  fome  wandering  fifhermen  in  the  twelfth  century*  but  is  now  the  metro-, 
polls*  and  makers  a  magnificent  appearance  at  a  diflance.  It  is  very  flrong» 
and  defended  by  four  royal  cafUes  or  forts.  It  contains  ten  pariOi  churches* 
beiides  nine  others*  belonging  to  the  Calvinifls  and  other  perfuafions*  and 
fome  hofpitals.  Copenhagen  is  adorned  by  fome  public  and  private  palacee*^ 
as  they  are  called.  Its  Sreets  are  186  in  pumbcr  ^  and  its  inhabitants 
amount  toioo,o6o.  The  houfes  in  the  principal  ftrects  are  built  of  brick,, 
and  thofe  in  their  lanes  chiefly  of  timber.  Its  univerfity  has  been  already 
mentioned.  But  the  chief  glory  of  Copenhagen  is  its  harbour*  formed  by  a 
large  canal  flowing  through  the  city*  which  admits  indeed,  but  only  one  fhip 
to  enter  at  a  tim<^i  but  is  capable  of  containing  500.     SeVer^il  of  the  (Ireets 

have 
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&8W€«iiitft,  tnd  qmjs  for  ihips  to  lie  dofe  to  tbe  libuies  ;  md  its  imVal  arfe<* 
sal  is  faid  to  exceed  that  of  Vcniee.  The  road  for  Ihip^Hfig  begins  al>o«€> 
two  miles  from  the  towii»  and  is  defended  by  90  pieces  df  caimony  as  wtW  &9 
the  difficoky  of  the  nangation.  'But  notwtthftaiidmg  aH  thefe  adrantages, 
tf»cre  is  little  appearance  of  induftiy  or  trade  in  this  city  ;  and  Copenhagen , 
thongh  one  of  the  fined  ports  in  the  woi^ld;  can  boaft  of  little  coromeFce. 
The  public  piac^  are  filled  with  officers  either  in  the  land  or  fea  fervice  : 
and  the  number  of  IbroeS  kcpt>]p  is  much  too  lai^  for  this  little  kingdom. 
The  police  of  Copenhagen  is  extremely  regular,  and  people  may  wallc 
"through  the  whole  dty  at  midnight  vrith  great  fafety*  Indeedj  it  is  nCuaU 
\Iy  almdll  as  quiet  here  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night  as  in  a  country  Ullage, 
.  and,  at  that  time  there  is  fcarcely  a  coach  heard  to  rattle  through  the  ftreets. 
I  The  apartment«of  the  palace  at  Copenhagen  are  gprand>  and  the  tape  (Ity 
in  jnanv  of  them  beautiful,  particularly  the  Aory^  of  Efther,  and  an  affoft^* 
Meat  of  wild  beafts,  after  the  manner  of  Quida.  A  colonade  at  each  extre-^ 
mity  forms  tfie  ftables,  which,  for  their  extent  and  beauty  of  furniture  are 
•qual  to  any  in  Europe.  But  the  fineil  palace  belonging  to  his  Dtinifh 
najeCly  lies  about  tto  Engliih  miles  from  Copenhs^en,  and  is  cafled  Frede- 
A^urgh.  It  is-a  very  large  building,  moated  round  with  a  triple  ditch,  and 
calcttUited,  like  moftof  the  ancient  rdidences  of  princes^  for  defence  againfk 
an  enemy.  It  was  built  by  Chriftian  IV th,  and,  according  to  the  architect 
Sure  of  the  times,  partakes  of  the  Greek  and  Gothic  ftyies.  In  the  front 
of  the  grand  quadrangle  appear  Tu(eau  and  Doric  pUlars,  and  on  the  fum« 
sJt  o^the  buildingare  fpires  and  turrets.  Some  of  the  rooms  are  very  fplcn- 
did,  though  (amiihed  in  the  antique  tafte.  The  knights^^  hall  is  of  gre^t 
length.  The  tapeftry  reprefents  the  wars  of  Denmark,  and  ^le  deling  is  a 
itioft  minute  and  laboured  performance  in  fculpture.  Tlteehinraey- piece  was 
once  entirely  covered  with  plates  of  filvcr»  richly  ornamented  ;  but  the 
Swedes,  who  have  often  landed  here,  and  even  befieged  the  capital,  tore  them 
all  away,  and  rifled  the  palacej  notwithdanding  its  triple  moat  and  formidable 
appearance.  The  late  unhappy  queen  Matilda  fpent  much  of  her  time  at  thia 
palace,  during  the  kings'  tour  through  Europe*  About  two  miles  from  £1- 
iiiieur  is  another  fmali  royal  palace,  flat  roofed,  with  twelve  windows  in  front, 
faid  to  be  built  on  the  place  formerly  occupied  by  the  p^ce  of  Hamlet 'a 
fcther.  Inana^^ning  garden  is  fhewn  the  very  fpot  where,  according  to 
tbat  tradition,  that  prince  was  poifoned. 

Jager(burgh  is  a  park  which  contains  a  royal  country  feat,  called  the 
Hermitsige  $  wfaieh  is  remarkable  for  the  difp^fition  of  its  apartments  and 
the  quaintnefs  of  its  furniture  ;  particularly  ti  machine  which  conveys  the 
db'ftes  to  and  frvm  the  king^s  table  in  the  fecond  ftory.  The  ahicf  ecdtfi- 
iAfcal  buildings  in  Denmark  ia  the  cathedral  of  Rofchild,  where  the  kings 
»d  queens  of  Denmark,  were  formerly  buried,  and  their  monuments  HiA 
vemain.  Joining  to  this  cathedral,  by  a  cohered  paffage,  is  a  royal  palace^ 
bmlt^in  1733.  Elfineur  is  well-buih,  contains  5000  inhabitants,  and  with 
vcfpeft  to  commerce  is  only  exceeded  by  Copenhagen.  It  is  ftrongly  fortified 
on  the  Iwid  fide,  and  towards  the  fea  is  defended  by  a  ^rong  fort,  containing 
^veral  batteries  of  long  cannon*  Here  all  vefiids  pay  a  toll,  mid,  in  falling, 
lower  their  top- fails. 

Coi^MERCE.]  Denmark  is  extremely  well  irtoated  for  commerce ;  her 
harbours  are  well  calculated  for  the  reception  of  ihips  of  all  burdens,  and 
her  mariners  are  very  expert  in  the  navigation  of  the  difierent  parts  of  the 
•eean.     The  dominions  of  his  Daniih  majefty  aHb  fupply  a  great  variety 
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of  timber  and  other  materials  for  fliip-bttildfiig  ;  and  fome  of  his  "Ji^vinces 
afford  many  natural  prodniftions  for  exportation.  Among  thefet  befides  fir 
and  other  timber^  are  black  cattle»  horles, .  butter>  ftockrfiih,  tallow,  hideSf 
train-oOy  tar^  pitch,  and  iron»  which  being  the  natural  produ^  of  the 
Danifli  dominionsy  are  corifeqdeiitlj  ranked  under  the  head  of.  exports.  To 
thefe  we  may  add  furs ;  but  the  exportation  of  oats  is  forbidden.  The  im« 
ports  ate»  fait,  wine,  brandy  and  filk  from  Prance,  Portugal,  and  Italy.  Of 
late  the  Cianes^  have  had  gre^t  intercQurfc  with  England,  and  from  thence 
they  import  broad- doaths,  doeks,  cabinet,  lockwork,  and  all  other  manufac- 
tures carried  on  in  the  great  trading  towns  of  England,  but  npthing  (hews 
the  commercial  fpirit  of  the  Danes  in  a  more  favourable  light  than  their  eila- 
blifhments  in  the  Eaft  and  Wi^  Indies. 

.  In  1612,  Chnllian  IV.  of  Denmark,  eftabli/hed  aiv  Eaft  India  Company 
at  Copenhagen ;  and  foon  after,  four  (hips  failed 'from  thence  to  the  £a(i  In« 
dies.  The  hint  of  this  trade  was  given  to  his  Daniih  majelly  by  James  I.  of 
England,  who  married  a  pnncefs  of  Denmark  ;  and  in  r6i7,  they  built  and 
fortified  a  caftle  and  town  at  Tranquebar,  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  ^hie 
feciirky  which  many  of  the  Indians  found  under  the  cannon  of  this  'fort  iij- 
vited  numbers  of  them  to  fettle  here  $  fo  that  the  Dani(h  Eaft  India  Company 
were  foon  rich  enough  to  pay  their  king  a  yearly  tribute  of  1 0,000  rix.  dol- 
lars. The  company,  however,  willing  to  become  rich  all  of  a  fuddcn,  in 
1 6ao  endeavoured  to  poiFefs  themfelves  of  the  fpice-trade  at  CqrloUi.but 
tverc  defeated  by  the  Port6gucfe.  The  truth  is,  they  foon  embroiled'  them- 
felyes  witb  the  native  Indians  ofi  all  hands ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  gene- 
rous aififtance  given  them  by^  Mr.  Pitt,  an  Etiglifh  Eaft  India  governor;  the 
Tettlement  at  Tranquebar  muft  have  been  taken  by  the  Rajdh  of 'Tanjour. 
Upon  the  dofe  of  the  wars  in  Europe,  after  the  death  of  Charles  Xlt-  of 
Swedep,  the  Danifh  Eaft  India  company  found  themfelves  fot  much  in  debt, 
that  they  publiHied  propoials  for  a  new  fubfcription  for  enlarging  their  an- 
cient capital  ftock,  and  for  fitting  out  (hips  to  Tranquebar,  JSeogal,  ^nd 
China.  Two  yiars  after,  his  Danifh  majeity  "j^radted  a  new  charter. to  bip 
Eaft  India  Company,  with  vaft  privileges  j  and  for  fome  time  its  commerce 
was  carried  on  with  great  vigour.  I  (hall  juft  mention,  that  the  Danes  like- 
wife  pof&fs  the  iflands  of  JSt.  Thomas  and  St.  Croix,  and  the  fmall  iflahd  df 
^  St.  John,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  which  are  free  ports,  and  celebrated  for 
imuggling ;  alfo  the  fort  of  Chriftianburg  on  the  coaft  of  Cuinea ;  and  carry 
0n  a  confiderable  commerce  witb  the  Mediterranean. 

Curiosities,  katural  and  artificial.]  Denmark  proper  affords 
fewer  of  thefe  than  the  other  parts  of  his  DaiiiOi  -majefty's  dominioqs,  if  we 
except  the  contents  of  the  Royal  Mufeum  at  Copeshagen,  which  confifts  df 
a  numerous  c^lledUoti  of  both*  It  contains  feveral  good  paintings  and  a  fine 
collection  of  coins^  particularly  thofe  of  the  confuls  in  the  time  of  the  RoRvau 
republic,  and  of  the  emperors  after  the  feat  of  the  empire  was  divided  into 
the  Eaft  and  Weft^  Befides  artificial  JkeletOns,  ivory  carvings,  models,  dock- 
work,  and  a  beautiful  csdbinet  of  ivory  and  ebony,  made  by  a  Danifh  artift 
Who  was  blind,  here  arc  to  be  feen  two  fiamous  antique  drinking  veQels  ;  the 
x)ne  of  gold,  the  other  of  filver,  and  both  of  the  form  of  a  hunting  horn ;  that 
of  gold  feems  to  be  of  Pagan  manufafture  i  and  from  the  raifed  hieroglyphic 
cal  figures  oh  its  outfide,  it  probably  was  made  ufeof  iir  religious  iper^monics  : 
it  is  about  two  feet  nine  inches  long,  weiglis  io2  ounces,  cdntaiaa  two  EngliiK 
bints  and  a  half,  and  was  found  in  the  diocefc  of  Ripen,  in  the  year  1639. 
The  other,  of  iUvery  weighs  about  four  pounds,  and  is  termed  Cdr'nu  Olderi- 
iur^Hum  ^  which  they  fay  waa  ^refented  to  Otho  t.  duke  of  Oldenburgh,  by 
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a  gho(L     SotaCf  however  are  of  opinion,  that  this  veflel  was  mdde  by  order 
©f  Chrillian  L'  king  of  Denmark,  the  firft  of  the    Oldenburgh  race,  who 
reigned  1448.    I  (hall  juft  mention  hi  this  place  that  feveral  veCfels  of  different, 
metals  and  the  fame  form,  have  been  fonnd  in  the  North  of  England,  and  are 
probably  of  Danim  origioal.     This  mufeum  is  likewifc  furniihed  with  a  pro- 
digious number  of  aflronomical,  optical,  and  mathematical  indruments  ;  fome 
Indian -purifiGties,  and  a  fet  of  medals  ancient  and  modern.     Many  curious 
agronomical  inftruments  are  likewife  placed  in  the  round  tower. at  Copen- 
hagen ;  which  is  fo  contrived  that  a  coach  may  -d^ve  to. its  top.     The  village 
of  Anglen,  lying  between  Flenfburgh  and  Slefwick,  is  alfo  efteemed  a  curio- 
fity,  as  giving  its*  name  to  the  Angles,  or  Anglo-Saxon  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  a'nceflors  of  the  bulifof  thejnodern  Englifh. 

The  g^eateft  rarities  in  his  Danifh  majeily's  dominions  are  omitted,  how- 
ever, by  geographers  ;.  I  mean  thofe  ancient  infcrfptions  upon  rocks,  that 
-are  mentioned  by. antiquaries  and  hiflSrians;  and  are  generally  thought  to  be 
the  old  and  original  manner  of  writing,  before  the  ufc  of  paper  of  any  kind, 
and  waxen  tables  was  known.  Thefe  <;haradler8  are  Runic,  and  fo  imperfedly 
underftood  by  the  learned  themfelves,  that  their  meaning  is  very  uncertain  ; 
but  thej  are  iraagiiicd  to  be  hidorical.  Stcphanus>  in  his  notes  upon  Saxo- 
Grammalicus,  has  exhibited  fpecimena  of  feveral  of  thofe  infcriptions. 
..  Civil  CONSTITUTION,  GovERN-.l  Tlie  ancient  conftltution  .  of  Dea- 
ME^T,  AND  LAWS.  J    mark  was  origmally    much  upon  the 

fame,  plan  vvith  other  Gothic  governments.     The  king  came  to  the   throne 
by  elcAion  ;  and,  in  conjunftion  with  the  fenate  whe^c  he  prefided  was  inveft- 
,ed  with  ihe  cxectttivc  power.     He  ,  likesyife    commanded  the    army,  and 
decided -finally  all  the  difputes  which  arofe  between,  his  fubjedls.     The  le- 
^iflatfve  power,  together  with  the  right  of  eleAioh  of  the  king,  was  veiled 
in  the.ftatea  ;  who  are  compofed,  firft,  of  the  order  of  nobility  ;  and  fecondly, 
[the  order  of  the  ^itizens  and  farmers ;  and   after  the   Chriftlan  religion  had 
tgained  ground  in  ,thc  North,  the  clergy  were  alfo  admitted,  nof  only  to  be 
an  order  of  the  ftates,  but  to  have  feats  likewife  in  the  fenate.     Thcie  orders 
.had  their  refpcAwe.  rights  and  privileges,    and    were  independent  of  each 
other  ;  the  crown  had  alfo  its  prerogatives,  and  a  certain  fixed  revenue  arif- 
ing  oat  of  lands,  which  were  appropriated  to  its  fupport.     This  conftitution 
liad  m^ijy  evident  advantages  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  balance  of  this  govern- 
.roent  >vas  never  properly  adjufted  ;-  fo.  that  the  nobles  very  foon  afFumcd  a 
didtatorial  power,  and  greatly  oppreffcd  the  people,  as  the   national  aflem- 
blie«  were  not  regularly  held  to  rcdrefs  their  grievances.     And  when  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergy  came  to  have  a  (hare  in  the  civil  government^  they  far 
furpafled  the  nobility  in  pride  and  ambition.     The  rcpreTcntatives  6f  the  peo- 
ple had  neither  power,  credit,  nor  talents,  to .  countcrafl  the  cfFortB  of  the 
other  two  orders,  who  forced  the  crown  ^o  give  up  its  prerogatives,  and  to      1 
opprefa  and  tyrannize  over  the  people.     Cbriilian  the  Second,  by  e6d<favoiir- 
ii»g  in  an  imprudent  manner  to  Hem  the  torrent  of  theif  opprcflion,  loft  his 
crown  and  his  liberty  ;  byt  Chriftian  the  Third,  by  uniting  himfelf  with  the 
Dobles  and  the  fenate,  dcftrbyed  the  power  of  the  clergy,  though  the  oppref- 
fion  of  the  commoa  people  by.  the  nobility  flill  remained.     At  length,  in  the 
reignt  of  Frederick  the  Third,  the  people,  inftead  of  exerting  themfelves  to 
remedy  the  defeats  of  the  conftitution,  and  to  maintain  thtir  common  liber- 
tie?, , were  fo  infatuated  as  to  make  the  king  dcfpotic,  in  hopes  thereby  of  rcu- 
derii^gthemfelves  kfaTubJedJ  to  the  tyranny  of  the  nobility.    A  feries  of  unfuc- 
Cefsful  wars  had  brought  the  nation  in  general  ihto  fo  miferablc  a  condition, 
.lli2t  tl;e  public  had  not  money  for  paying  oiF the  army.     The  difputc  came  to  a 
"  '  ^  "  '  .  -  ftort 
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^fhort  qoeilion  was^  that  the  nobles  (hoiild  fubmit  io  taxes,  from  which 
they  pleaded  an  exemption.^  Tb6  inferior  people  upOn  this  thriw  their  eyes 
towards  the  king}  for  relief  and  prote^^ion  from  the  oppreffio;i8  of  th^  iater^ 
mediate  order  of  ndbility  :  in  this  they  were  encouraged  by  the  clergy.     In  ' 
a  meeting  of  the  ftates^it  was  propofed- that  the  nobles  Ihould  bear  their  iharc. 
in  the  common  burden.     Upon  this,  Otta  Craig  put  the  people  in  mind  that    , 
the  commons  were  no  more  than^^v^^  to  the  lords. 

This  was  the  watch-word  whidi  had  been  concerted  between  the  leaders.pf 
the  commons,  the  clergy,  and  even  the  court  itfelf.  Nanfon,  the  fpeaker  of 
the  commons,  catched  hold*  of  the  term  JIavery  ;  the  afTembly  broke  up  in 
a  ferment  ;  and  the  commons,  with  the  clergy,  withdrew  to  a  houfe  of  their 
own,  where  they  refolded  to  make  the  king  a  folemn  tender  of  their  liberties 
and  fervices,  and  fbvmaUy  to  eftublifh  in  his  family  the  hereditary  fiicceflion 
to  their  crovi^n.  This  relblution  was- executed  the  next  day.  The  bifhop  of 
Copenhagen  officiated  as  fpeaker  for  the  clergy  and  commons.  The  king  ac- 
cepted of  their  tender,  promifing  them  relief  and  prote^ion.  The  gates 
of  Copienhagen  were  fhut  ;  and  the  nobility,  finding  thd  nerves  of  their  - 
power  thus  cut,  fubmitted  witbrthe  beft'  grace  they  could,  to  confirm  what  ' 
bad  been  done. 

,  On  the  loth  of  January,  16614  the  three  orders  of  nobility,  clergy,  and 
,  ^  p^K>p^e,  figned  -each  a  feparate  a£t  ;  by  which  they  confented  that  the  crown 
ihould  be  hereditary  in  the  royal  family,  as  well  in  the  female  as  an  the  male 
line,  and  by  whidr  they  invefted  the  king  with  abfolute  power,  and  gave  him 
the  right  to  Tegulate  the  fucceffion  and  the  regency,  in  cafe  of  a  minority. 
This  renunciation  of  their  rights,  fubfcribed  by  the  firll  nobility,  is  flill  pre* 
ferved  as  a  precious  relic  among  the  archivesof  the  royal  family.  A  relic, 
which  perpetuates  the  memory  of  the  humbled  infolence  of  the  nobles,  and  - 
the  nypocnfy  of  the  prince,  who,  to  gratify  his  revenge  againft  thenii  perfuad- 
cd  the  people  that  his  only  wiihes  were  to  repair  a  decayed  edifice,  and  ihti 
excited  th^m  to  pull  it  to  the  ground,  crufhing  themfelves  under  its  ruins. 

After  this  extraordinary  revolution  in  the  goverhment,  the  king  of  Den- 
mark diveftedthe  nobility  of  many  of  the  privileges  whkh  they  had  before  en- 
joyed'; but  he  tcok  no  method  to  relieve  thofe  poor  people  who  had  been 
the  inilruments  of  invefting  him  with  the  fovereign  power,  bnt  left  thenl  in 
the  fame  date  of  flavery  in  which  they  were  before,  and  in  which  they  have 
remained  to  the  prefent  age.  •  When  the  revolution  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  • 
the  Third  had  been  effe<%ed,  the  king  re-united  in  his  perfon  all  the  rights  of 
the  fovereign  power  ;  but  as  he  could  not  exercife  all  by  himfelf,  he  was  ob- 
liged to  intruli  fome  part  of  the  executive  power  to  his  fubje^s  ;  thefupreme 
court  of  judicature  for  the  i^ingdoms  of  Denmark  and  Norway  is  hol'den  in 
the  royal  palace  .of  Copenhagen,  of  which  the  king  is  the  nominal  prefident. 
What  they  call  the  German  provinces  have  likewife  their  fuprcme  tribunal ; 
which,  for  the  duchy  of  Holflein,  is  hblden  at  Gluckftadt ;  andfor  the  duchy 
of  Skfwick,  in  the  town  of  that  name. 

As  to  matters  of  importance,  the  king  for  the  moft  part  decides  in  his  coun- 
cil, the  members  of  which  are  named  and  displaced  at  his  will.  It  is  in  this 
council  that  the  laws  are  propofed,  difcu-flfed,  and  receive  the  royal  authority, 
and  that  any  great  changes  or  efiablifhments  are  propofed,  and  approved  or 
rejedied  by  the  king.  It  is  here  likewife,  or  in  the  cabinet,  that  he  grants 
privileges,  and  decides  upon  the  explication  of  laws,  their  extenfion,  or  their 
reflridion  ;  and,  in  fa£i»  it  is  here  that  the  king  expreife&his  will  upon  the 
jnoil  important  affairs  of  his  kingdom* 

jLu  thUlf,}jigdom,  as  in  many  others,  the  king  is  ftippofed  to  be  prefent  to 
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adminifterjuftice  m  the  fupr^e  court  of  bis  kiogdom  ;  and  tbcrefore,  the 
kings  of  ijenmark  not  only  preAde  nominally  in^he  fov,ereign  court  of  juf- 
tice,  but>the7  have  a  throne  ere£i5d  in  It,  towards  which,  the  lawyer  always 
addrefs  their  difcourfes  in  pleading |  and  the  judges  the  fame  in  giving  tbeir 
opinion.  Every  year  the  king,  is  prefent  art  the  opening  of  this  courts  and 
often  gives  the  judges  fuch  inftrudions  as  he  thinks  proper*  The  decidon  of 
thefe  judges  \b  tinal  in  all  civil  anions  ;  but  no  criminal  fentence  of  a  capital 
nature  can  be  carried  into  execmion  till  it  i^  figned  by  the  king. 

There  are  many  excellent  legulptions  fof  the  adminiilration  of  juftice  in 
Denmark  ;  but,  notwithftanding  this,  it  is  fo  far  from  being  diftributed  in  an 
equal  and  impartial  n^anner,  that  a  poor  man  can  fcarlccly  ever  have  juftice  in 
tlus  country  againft  one  of  the  nobility,  or  againft  one  wh6  is  favoured  by  the 
court  or  by  the  chief  minifter.  "If  the  laws  are  fo  dearly  in  favour  of  the  for- 
mer, that  the  judges  are  afhamed  to  decide  apinft  them,  the  latter,  through 
the  favour  of  the  minifter,  obtains  an  order  from  the  king  to  flop  all  the  law^ 
proceedings,  or  a  difpenfation  from  obferving  particular  laws,  and  there  the 
matter  ends.  The  code^of  1«W8  at  prefent  eftabli/hed  in  Denmark  was  publiih* 
ed  by  Chriftian  V.  founded  upon  the  code  of  Valdemar,  and  all  the  other 
codes  which  have  iince  been  publifhed,  and  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  pub- 
lifhed  ia  Norway.  :  Thefe  laws  are  very  jvft  and  clear ;  and,  if  they  were  im« 
partiallf  carried  into  ezccutiooi^  would  bti  produdive  of  many  beneficial  con* 
iequif&ces  to  the  people*  But  as  the  king  can  change  and  alter  the  laws,  and 
dii'penfe  with  them  as  he  pleafes,  and  fupport  his-  miniftcra  and  favourites  in 
any  a&  of  violence  and  injuftice^  the  people  of  Denmark  undergo  a  great  de- 
gree of  tyranny  and  opprefOon,  and  have  abundant  reafon  to  regret  the  tame- 
nefs  and  fervility  with  which  their  liberties  have  been  furrendered  into  the 
hands  of  their  monarchs. 

The  peafants,  till  1787,  had  been  in  a  fituation  little  better  than  the  brute 
crjcation ;  they  fcarce  could  be  faid  to  pofiefs  any  loco-mbrive  power,  infb- 
much  that  they  had  no  liberty  to  leave  one  eftatc,  and  to  fettle  on  another, 
without  the  purchafed  permiffion  from  their  maflers  ;  and  if  tbey  chanced  to 
move  without  their  permiffion,  they  were  claimed  as  fbrayed  cattle.  Such 
w^s  the  ftate  of  thofe  wretched  beings,  who,  at  beft,  only  might  be  faid  to 
vegetate.  Thefe  chains  of  feudal  ilavery  were  now  broken,  through  the  in- 
tereil  of  his  royal  highnefs,  the  prince,  and  heir  apparent- to  the  crown ;  and 
the  prifoncrs^  fof*  fuch  I  think  they  might  be  called,  were  dedared  free. 
Notwithftanding  the  remonftrances  which  were  made  agatnii  this  by  the  land- 
ed gentry  were  very  numerous,  yet,  after  the  minute  examination  of  the 
whole,  an  edid  was  iflued,  which  rcftores  the  peafants  to  their  long,  lol^  li- 
berty, which  once  contributed  fo  much  to  the  glory  of  the  ftate:  added 
to  this,  a  number  of  grievances,  under  which  the  peafantry  laboured,  were 
abolifhed. 

Punish MENTS.j  The  common  method  of  execution  in  Denmark  is 
beheading  and  hanging  ;  in-fome  cafes,  as  an  aggravation  of  the  punifhment, 
the  hand  is  chopped  off  before  the  other  part  of  the  fentence  is  executed. 
For  the  moil  atrocious  crimes,  fuch  as  the  murder  of  a  father  or  mother, 
hoiband  or  wife,  and  robbery  upon  the  highway,  the  malefador  is  broken 
upon  the  wheel.  But  capital  puniihments  are  not  common  in  Denmark  ; 
and  the  other  principal  modes  of  punifhment  are  branding  in  the  face,  whip- 
ping^ condemnation  to  the  rafp^^houfe,  to  houfes  of  corredion,  and  to  pob^ic 
Labour  and  imprifonment ;  all  which  are^varied  induration  and  rigour,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  crimet     
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Political  aho  MATifiLALlr  Alter  the  aooeffion  oChis  ^irtfentniAJefty^ 
iHTEftsnv  OF  1>BMMA«K*  .^  Kit  couit  (cemed  for  foa^  time  to  have  al- 
tend  iu  nutsimi*  Hit  fetlier*  it  is  trucy  obfervcd  a  mbft  refpe^bk  akutn- 
Iky  daring  the  ^e  war  ^  bu(r  never  coi^  get  rid  of  French  influencey  not- 
mibftaodiDg  bis  connefisont  mth  Great  Britain.  The  fubfidtes  he  teceiv-- 
fd  maiotained  his  army  ;  but  his  family-difpntes  with  Ruifia  concerning 
Holftcm,  and  the  afcendancy  wfaicli  the  French  had  obtained  over  the 
Swedes*  not  to  mention  many  ether  matters,  did  .not  fuffer  him  t04iQ  that. 
cccifive  part  in  the  afiairs  of  Europe^to  which  he  was  invited  by  his^fituap 
t  :ni ;  c^pectaUy  about  the  time  when  the  treaty  of  Clofter-Seven  was  con- 
eluded.  His  prefent  Danifli  majefty's  plaft^ieemcdt  foon  after  his  acceffion^ 
to  be  that  of  forming  his  dominions  into  a  ftate  of  independency*  by  avaiting^ 
iiimfcif  of  their  natural  advantages*  -  But  fundiy  events  which  have  fince 
bppened,  and  the  genecal.fceUenefs  of  his  adsniniftratioay  have  prevented  anjp 
^cr  ezpedations  being  formed,  that  the  real  welfare  of  Denmark  will  be 
pn)mated*  at  kaft  in  any  great.degfee*  during  the  prefent  reign. 

With  regard  to  the  external  intereils  of 'Denpark*  they  are  certainly  beft 
kiired  by  cultivating  a  friendfliip  with,  the  maritime  powers.  The  exports 
cf  Denmark  enable  her  to  cany  on  a  verj  profitable  trade  with  France*  Spatn» 
ud  tbe  Mediterranean  ;  and  (he  has*  been  particularly  courted  hj  the  Ma* 
IfflTQctaa  ftates,  on  account  of  her  (hipbailding  ftores.  "^ 

The  prefeftt  imperial  family  of  Ruffia  has  many  claimar  upon  Denmark*  on 

zccoont  of  Holftein  ;  but  there  is  at  prefent  (mail  appearance  of  her  being 

engaged  m  a  war  oo-that  account.     Were  the  Swedes  to  regain  their  military, 

^^^ar^^*  and  to  be  commanded  by  fo  enterprifing  a  priircc  as  Chsdrles  XXL 

^probably  would  endeavour  to  repoifefs  themlelves*  by  arms*  of  the  iine 

pivnoccs  torn  from  them  by  Deiamark.     But  the  greateft  danger  that  caa 

^  toDcnmarli;  froni  a  foreign  power  is*  when  the  Baltic  fea  (as  has  hap« 

P"^  more  than  ooce)  is  fo  frozen  over  as  to  bear  not  only  men  hot  heavy 

zniDery ;  in  wh^ch  cafe  the  Swedes  have  been  known  to  march  over  great 

^'^t  and  to  tareaten  the  conqueft  of  the  kingdom. 

.  ^KTSMUBs.]     His  Danish  majefty's  revenues  have  three  fources  :   the 

txpofitSom  he  lays  upon  his  own  fobje6ls  i  the  duties  paid  by  foreigners  $ 

asd  his  own  demefne  lands,  including  confifcatvons.     Wine,  ialtr  tobacco^ 

'^^  pmvifions  of  all  kinds,  are  taxed.     Marriages*  paper*  corporations*  land^ 

Wics,  and  poll-money*  alfo  raife  a  conliderable  fum.      The  expences  of 

Uifiations  are  home  by  the  people:   and. when  the  king's  daughter  is 

^nied*  they  pay  about  100,000  rix  dollars  towards  her  portion.     The  rea- 

<!^is  to  obferve*  that  the  internal  taxes  of  Denmark  are  very'  uncertain*  be<* 

^^^  they  may  be  abated  or  raifed  at  the  king's  wilL  .  Cuitoms^  and  tolhr 

°P^Q  exports  and  imports,  are  more  ceirtain.     The  tolls  paid  by  ftrangcrs, 

2nic  chiefly  from  foreign  ihips  that  pafs  through  the  Sound  iato  the  Baltk^ 

^W^  the  narrow  ftmit  of  half,  a  mile  between  Schonqi  and.the  ifland  of 

Ze^laa^    Thefe  toUs  are  iiv  proportion  to  the  Gze  of  tbe  (hip  and  value  of 

^^e  cargo  exhibited  in  the  bilU  of  lading.     This  tax*  which  forms  a  capital 

psrtofhis  Danifh  majefty'»  revenue*  has  more  thaq  once  thrown  the  northern 

?^rts  of  Enrope  into  a  flame.     It  was  often  difputed  by  the  Engliih  and 

iJiXcfa,  being  nothing  more  originally  than  a  voluntary  contribution  4)f  the 

^erchaats  towards  the  expences  of  the  light^houfes  on  thjc  coail ;  and  the 

Swedes*  who  command  the  opppfite  fide  of  the  psifs,  for  feme  time  refufed 

^J  pay  it :  but  in  the  treaty  of  1 720*  between  Sweden  and  Denmark*  under 

u^  goaiantee  of  his  Britannic  majedy  George  I.  tbe  Swedes  agreed  to 

P^7  the&me  rates  9s  are  paid  by  the  (ubj^^  of  (Treat  Brits^iaand  the  Netl\er« 
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lands.  The  Ifirft  treaty  relative  to  it,;wa^4)y  the  emperor  Charles  V*  on  be- 
half of  his  fubje£b  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  toil  is  paid  at  Ellioettr,  a 
V  town  fituated  on;  the -Sounds  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic  Sea,- and  about  i^ 
nfl^  diflant  from  Copenhagen.  The  whole  revenue;  of  Denmark,  including- 
what  is  received  at  Elfineiir,  amounts  at  pfefenf  to  be  above  5^,000,000  oTrix 
dollars,  or  1  ,oo2,oool.  fterling  yearly.  .    •  • 

The  following  is  a  lift  of  the  king's  revenues,  excloEve^of  his<  private 
e&ates  r         * 


"  t* 


_  r  • 

Tribute  of  hard  Corn- or  land-tax-  •  -  - 

Small  taxes,  including, poll-tax,  pound  rents,  excife,  1   . 

marriages,  6cc.  -  -•      ./^  j^.. 

Cuftom-houfe  duties,.  .  •  -  - 

Duties  of  the  Soutid,  '  .•    , . 

Duties  of  Jutland,  from  fait  pits,       •  •    -.•  :    .,   . 

Tythes  and  poll  fax  of  Norway,  -  .    .  - 

Tolls  of  Bergen,  Drontheim,  ChrifUakfand  and  Chriilana, 
Other  tolls,         '    -'  -     '  -. '.         -*     -,.     '.'      -' 

Ke^nue  from  mines,  -   , 

!Q.efenue  froni  Sl^fwick,  Holftein,  Ol(lenbu;gb,..and^eI-.l 

mcnhorft,  -     "         -  -  '    ,       -  J 

Taxes  on  acorns,  ap.d  mads. from .|;)ecch^ 

Tolls  on  the  Wcfcr,  .  .  ,..  - 

Poftoince,  -     .  -  •   •     . 

Farms  of  Iceland  and  Ferro, 

:earm3ofBornhoIrp,:  -     "--...      -      ' 

Oyftcr  Fifhery,  -  .      . 

Stamp  taper,  -  . 


t  fr^  '  •  ■ 


»  '  . ' 


Jkiz  dollars  at 
48.  cacfaq 

]  pOQ,000 
950,000 

154,00a 

200,OpO 
27,000 
.  770,000 
1 60,000  - 
552,000 
300,000 

690,000 

20,000 
7,500 

70,00a 

ZStOOO  , 
24,800 
22,000 
40,000 


Sum  total,  5,012,300  . 
InEngliftimoney,^.  1,002^.60. 

By  a  Ud  of  the  revenue  taken  in  1.730,  it  then  only  amounted  lo  EngliHi 
money  £.  454,700.  ^  .     ' 

Army  and  navy.]  The  three  hfl  kings  of  Denmark,  notwithftanding  , 
the  degeneracy  of  the  people  in  martial  affairs,  were  very  rcfpeAabfe  princes, 
by  the  number  and  difcipliiie  of  th^ir  troops,  which  they  kept  up  with  ya^ 
care.  The  prefent  military  force  of  Denmark  confifts  of  70,000  men,  cavalry 
and  infantry,  the  greateft  part  of  which  confifts  of  a  militia  who  receive  no 
pay,  but  are  ftgiftered  on  the  afqiy  li^,  and  every  Sunday  exercifcd.  The 
regular  troops  are  about  20,000,  and  moftly  foreigners,. or  moft  of  whom  are 
officered  by  foreigners;  for  Frederic  III.  was  top  refined  a  politician  to  trull 
bis  fecurlty  in  the  hands  of  thofe  he  had  tricked  out  of  their  liberty. 
Though  this  army  is  extremely  burdcnfome  to  the  nation,  yet  It  coils  little 
to  the  crown  ;  great  part  of  the  infantry  fie  in  Norway,  where  they  live  upon 
the  boors  at  free  quarter  :  and  in  Denmark  the  peafantry  are  obliged  to 
maintain  the  cavalry  in  viduals  and  lodging,  and  even  to  fumifh  them  with 
money.  '  The  prefent  fleet  of  Denmark  is  compofed  of  36  fliips  of  the  line, 
and  18  frigates  J  but  many- of  the  fhips  being  old,  and  wanting  great  re- 
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paffs,  if  they  can  C:nd^'eut'25  (hips  upon,  the  gi^eateft  emergency,  this  is  flap- 
r^fed  to  be  the  moft  they  can  do.  This  fleet  is  generally  iladoned  at  Copea- 
l:-g£^,  vhere  are  the  dock- yards,  ftore-Houfes,  and  all  tLe  materials  necef. 
U:j  for  the  ufcof  tbetnaxiDd.  -  Thcy.have.  2.69O00  regiftcred  feamen,  \vho* 
cannot  quit  the  kingdom  without  leaye,  nor  ferte  on  board  a  merchantmaa 
>' thout  pcrmifiioa  from  the  admir^ty  ;  4000  of  thefe  are.  kept  in  conilant 
:iy  aad  employerd  m  the  dock^yards  ;  their  pay,  however,  fcarcely  amounts 
'•^mnc  fhilliogs.^   ihonth,  but  then  they  have  a  fort  of  unifonn,  with  fprne 

V  TjviiloQs ^aod  lodgings  allowed  for  themfelves  and  famih'es. 

O&DERs  oF-KNidHTHOOD  |N  DENMARK.]  Thefe  aie  two  ;  that  of  the 
L  thanty  and  that  of  Oatuburgb: ;:  the  former  was  inftit^ed-  by  Chrlftian  \, 
i:  iheyear  147S9  and  it  deemed  the  moft  honourable  ;  its  t;>adge  is  an  elephant 
•  :rTouxi ted  with. k  6a(Ue,  iet  in  diamonds,  and  furpen4edto  a  ilcy-blue  wsv- 
d  ribbon';  worn*  hke- the  George  in  Eftgla^d  over  the  rig Ixt  Hioulder^ 
number  k£  its  ^mcmbb^,.  belides  the  /oviereign,  are  thirty,  and  the  knighta 
-Mt  are  addrcilied.hy*  the  title  ^fi' excellency.  The  badges  of  the  Dan&- 
^<:rgh  order,'  which  is  £aid  to  be  of  the  higb<;ril  antiquity, .  inilituted  in  the 
^  12 19,  butit.hecame>:oh(Qlete,:and  was.  revived  in  1671  by  Chridian  V. 

V  ifiil  of  a  white  ribbon  with  red-  edges  worn  fcarf-ways  over  the  right 
'  :^.i!dcr  ;  from  iKrhLchdepfends  a  {mall  croft. of  diamonds,  and  an  embroid^ed 
ir  on  the  faread  of  t)i^,  coat  furrow  ndeJd  with  the <  motto,.  PietaU  v5J*  Jujlituu 

i\.t  budgets  a  crofs  fkattee  enamelled  whiter  on  the  centre  the  letter  C  and  5 
<^-'wncd  with  a«^egal.crQwn,i  ^nd. this, motto,  Refiitutor.  The  number  of 
=  eVits  is  numerous,  and  not  limited,   •  .  ' 

HiSToa.y.3  '  Wcowc  the  chief  hiftpry.  of  Deniparkto  a  very  extraordi- 
nary phzQomeDGbci  ;  the.revival  o6the  pi^rity  of  the  L»atii)  language  in  Scaa- 
ciiavia,  in  .the '-perfop' of  Saxo-Grammaticus,  at  a  time  (the  12th  cei^ 
'^^)  when  it  waailoft-  in  all  other  p^tsjof  the  European  continent^  Saxo^ 
|-<^the  other -bifiorians  of  his  age,-  had  adopted,  and  at  the  fame  tim^  enno- 
'>::ii  hy  his  Jtyley  t§ie  mod  ridiculous  abfurdities  of  remote  antiquity,  ,  We 
^'lahQwevet  collect 'rnotigh  from  him  to  conclude,  that  the  ancient  Danes^ 
'«:  the  Gauls,  the  Scots,  the  Irifh,  and  other  ^nprthern  nations,  had  theij> 
t^*ris  who  recounted  the  militaty  atchievemcnts  of  ilfeir  herpes  ;  and  that, 
•* 'ir  firft  hiftori^s  were  written  in  verfe.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
'^andlnavians  6r  Cimbri^  aud  the  X^utones  (the  inhabitants  of,  Denmark^ 
^^crway,  and  Swcdfea)  were  Scythiails  by  their  original  ;  but  how  far 
'^f  iraAsof  l^nd,  caUcd  either.  S.cJ'thia  *  or   Gaul,  formerly  reached,  is 

^vcnthenamebf.  the  firft  Chriilian  Dani(h  king  is  uncertain  ;  and  thofe 
^'  iHe  people  whom  tlicy  commanded  .wcte  fo  blended  together,  that  it  is 
■p^^ble  for  tJic.  rcad<?r  to  conceive  a  iprecifc  idea  of  the  old  Scandinaviatt 
•  '' fy*  Thi«  undoubteilly  was  owing  to  the  remains  of  their  Scythiaa 
"j'^'Vjr.is,  particularly  fhat  of  removing  from  one  country  to  another  ;  and  of 
^''fral  nations  prfcpt^  joining  together  in  expeditions  by  fea  or  land  ;  and 
t  .c  adventurers  being  denominated  after  their  chief  leaders.  Thus  the  terms, 
^^ucs,  Saxons,  Jutes  or  Goths,  Germans,  and  Normans,  were  promifcuoufly 
^•rd  loDg  af|cr  the  time  .of  Chaiicmaguc.  Even  the  fhort  revival  of^Uteraturc, 

,  By  ScrthJa  may  be  undcrftood  all  thofe  northern  countrlea  of  Europe  and  Afia  (ngw 
•'ib.rcd  by  the  Danes,  Norwegians,^ S'wedcs,  RulHaiis,  and  Tartars,  fee  tJie  Introduciion) 


''■•'ifrhiftoriiiw,  they  arc  germed  the  iYprMav*  UImc^  (Ijf  M'^t'ksr  c/ WatUn/i  the  s'torcbuufi 
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mder  tkat  prince,  throws  very  little  Hght  upon  the  Danifli'htfl;pry.  AK 
know  is,  that  the  lohabittintB  of  ScandiaaTia,  in  their  mantime  ekpcdition8» 
went  generally  under  the  name  of  Saxons  with  foreigners  ;  that  they  were 
bold  1^ venturers,  rude,  6etx:e,  and  martial :  That  fofar  back  as  the  year  of 
Chriil,  500,  they  infulted  all  the  fea-coafts  of  Europe ;  that  diey  Settled  ia 
Ireland,  where  they  built  ftone-houfes  ;  and  that  they  became  mailers  of 
England,  and  fome  part  of  Scothnd  ;  both  which  kingdoms  ftill  retain 
proofs  of  their  barbarity.  When  we  read  the  hiftory  of  Denmark  and  that 
of  England,  under  the  Danifh  princes  who  reigned  over  both  countries,  wc 
meet  with  but  a  faint  refemblance  of  events  ;  but  the  Danes  as  conquerors* 
always  give  ^cmfelves  the  fuperiority  over  the  Englilh. 

In  the  eleventh  century  under  Canute  the  Great,  Denmark  may  be  faid  to 
have  been  in  its  zenith  of  glory,  as  far'  as  extent  of  dominion  can  give 
ianf^ion  to  the  exprcffion.  Few  very  interefting  events  in  Denmark  pre- 
ceded the  year  1 387,  when  Margaret  mounted  the  throne  ;  and  partly  by  her 
mddrefs,  and  partly  by  hereditary  right,  fhe  formed  the  union  of  Calmar* 
anno  1397,  by  which  '(he  was  acknowledged  fovereign  of  Sweden,  Denmark* 
and  Norvray.  She  held  her  dignity  with  fuch  firmneis*  and  courage,  that 
ihe  was  jufUy  ftiled  the  Semiramis  of  the  north.  Her  fuccefibrs  being  defti- 
tute  of  her  great  qualifications,  the  union  of  Calmar,  by  which  the  three 
Idngdoms  were  in  future  to  be  under  one  fisvereigh^  fell  to  nothing ;  but 
Vorway  ftill  continued  annexed>to  Denmark.  About  the  year  1448,  the 
mrowo  of  Denmark  fell  to  Chriftian,  count  of  Oldenburghy-from  whom  the 
prefent  royal  family  of  Denmark  is  defc'ended. 

In  1513, Chriftian  II.  king  of  Denmark,  one  of  themoft  complete  tyrants 
that  modem  times  have  produced,  qiounted  the  throne  of  Denmark  ;  and 
liaving  married  the  fifter  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  he  gave  a  full  loofe  to  his 
vmate  cruelty.  Being  driven  out  of  Sweden,  for  the  bloody  mafiacres  he 
committed  there,  the  Danes  rebelled  againil  him  likewxie  ;  and  he  tied, 
mrith  his  wife  and  chQdren,  into  the  Netherlands.  Frederick,  diike  of 
Holftein,  was  unanimoufly  called  to  the  throne,  on  the  depofitionof  hiscrud 
nephew,  who  openly  embraced  the  opinions  of  Luther,  >and  about  the  year 
1536,  the  proteftant  religion  was  eftabliihed  in  Denmark,  by  that  wife  and 
polite  prince  Chriftian  III. 

Chriftian  IV.  of  Denmark^  in  1639,  was  chofen  for  the  head  of  the  pro- 
teftant  league,  formed  againft  the  houfe  of  Auftria  9  bat  ^though  brtive  in 
Itis  own  perfon,  he  was  in  danger  of  lofing  his  dominions  ;  when  he  was 
locceeded  in  that  command  by  Guftavus  uAdolphuskingof  Sweden.  (The 
Dutch  having  obliged  Chriftian,  who  died  in  1648,  to  lower  the  duties  of 
the  Sound,  his  fon  Frederick  III.  confented  to  accept  of  an  annuity  of 
150,000  florins  for  the  whole.  The  Dutch  after  this,  perfuaded  him  to  declare 
war  againft  Charles  Guftavus,  king  of  Sweden  ;  which  had  almoft  coft  him 
his  crown  in  1657.  Charles  ftormed  the  fortrefs  of  Freflerickftadt ;  and  In 
the  fucceeding  winter  he  marched  his  anny  over  the  ice  to  the  ifland  of 
Funen,  where  he  furprifed  the  Danifh  troops,  took  Odenfee  and  Nyburgh 
and  marched  over  the  great  Beh  to  befiege  Copenhagen  itfelf.  Cromwell, 
who  then  governed  England  under  the  title  of  Prote&or,  intstpofed  ;  and 
!^rederick  defended  his  capital,  with  great  magnanimity  till  the  peace  of 
^  Rofchild ;  by  which  Frederic  ceded  the  provinces  of  Hallaod,  Blcking,  and 
^  Sconta,  the  ifland  of  Bomholm,  and  Bahus  and  Drontheim  in  Norway,  to 
yie  Swedes.  Frederic  fought  to  elude  thefe  fevere  terms :  but  Charles 
took  Cronenburgh,  and  once  more  befieged  Copenhagen  by  fea  and  land. 
TheilcaAy  ^intrepid  toadu^k  ofFredcritff  under  thefe  miifortiines;  endeared 
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'  ji  to  Lb  fabje&s  ;  and  the  .citicens  of  Copenhagen  made  an  admirable  dc^ 
nc«  ttll  a  Dutch  fleet  arnved  in  the  Baltic  and  beat  the  Swedifh  Beet*, 

M  fortnne  of  war  was  now  entirely  changed  in  favour  of  Fredericky  iMrho 
wed  on  every  occaflon  great  abilitiesy  both  civil  and  military  ;  and.  having 
^cd  Charles  to  raife  the  fi^geof  Copenhagen,  might  hayr  carried  the  war 
13  Sweden,  had  not  the  £ngli(h  fleet  under  Montague  appe^ed.  in  the 

hitfc.    This  enabled  Charles  to  befiege  Copenhagen  a  third  time;   but 

'  33a  and  .  England  offering .  their  mediations  a  ^  peace  V7a9  concluded  ia 
:::  capital ;  by  which  the  ifland  of  Bornholm  returned  to.  the  Danes :  but 
t  iibndof  Rugen*  Blekingy.  HaUand,  and'  Schonen».  remained  vvita  the 

Though  this  peace  did  not  reftore  to.  Denmark  all  (he  had  loft,  yet  the 

.^nanimous  behaviour  of  Frederick^  under  the  moft  eminent  danger^,  and 

'  mention  to  the  fafety  of  his  fubje£ls,  even  preferable  to  his  owx  greatly 

aared  him  in  their  eyes ;  and  he  ^t  length  became  abfolute,  in  U^e  man^ 

^:  already  related.     Frederick  was  fucceeded  in  17609  by  his  fon  ChrilUan 

V  vho  obliged  the  duke  of  Holftein  Gottorp  to  renounce  aU  the  adyan- 

■t,ti  be  had  gained  by  the  treaty  of  Rofchild*     He  theii  recovered  anum- 

:r  of  places  {p.  Schonen  ;  but  his  army  was  defeated  in  the  bloody  i^attle 

t  Londen,  by  Charles  XL  of  Sweden.     This  defeat  did  not  put  an  end 

:<}  the  war ;  which  Chrillian  obdinately  continued,  till  he  was  defeated'  eo- 

•(ly  21  the  battle  of  Lendfcroon:  and  having  al moll  exhaufted  his  domi- 

'  .4S  in  military  operations,  and  being  in  a  manner  abandoned  by  all  hia  aU^y 

>i^u  forced  to  fign  a  treaty,  on  the  ^erms  prefcribed  by  Prance,  in  1579-' 

C:ndiao,  however,  did  not  defift  from  his  militaty  attempts  ;  and  at  laH  be 

rtcame  the  ally  and  fubddiary  of  Lewis  XIV.  who  was  then  ,  threatening 

^'.^pc  with  chains.     Chriftian  after  a  vail  variety  of  treating  and  fighting 

'•'It  the  Holftelners,  Hamburghers,  and  other  northern  powers,  died  io 

^^•H.    He  was  fucceeded  by  Frederick  IV,  who,  like  his  predeceflbrs,  main* 

^^'tcd  hii.  pre  tendons  upon  Holllein  ;  and  probably  niuH  have  becbmcj  mafter 

^<  that  duchy,  had  not,  the  Cngliih  and  Dutch  fleets  raifed  the  (lege  of 

^wucifigtn,  while  the  young  king  of  Sweden,  Charles  Xll*  who;  was  then 

■3  more  than  fixteen  years  of  age,  laiided  within^cight  miles  of  Copenhagen, 

* nM  ^viis  brother-in-law  the  duke  of  Holflein.     Charles  probably  would 

'jv£  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Copenhagen,  had  not  his  Danifli  majefly  amed 

\i^  ihe  peace  of  Travendahl,   which  was  entirely  in  the  duke's  favour.     By 

mother  treaty  concluded  with  the  Stated  General,  Charles  obliged  himfelf 

^^  furni/h  a  body  of  troops,    who  were  to  be  paid  by  the  confederates ; 

^  afterwards  did   great  execution    againfi  the    French  ih  the    wars  of 

<J-«n  Anne*  .  ^      ..       . 

N^iwithftandtng  this  peace,  Frederick  was  perpetually  engaged  in  wars 
yththe  Swedes,  and  whdc  Charles  XIL  was  an  exile  at  Bender,  he  made  a 
2CICCQI  upon  the  Swedifli  Pomerania;  and  another  in  the  year  1712,  uppn 
j^'cmen,  and  took  ihe  city  of  Stade.  Jiis  troops,  however,  were  totally  de- 
'^tcd  by  the  Svvedes  at  Gadefbuch,  who  laid  his  favourite  city  of  Allcna  in 
-■es.  Frederick  revenged  himfelf  by  feizing  great  part  of  the  Ducal  Holf* 
'^•;i)  and  forcing  the  Swedifli  general  count  Steinbuck,  to  furrendcr  himfelf 
^nioucT,  wiilf  allTiis  troops.  In  the  year  1716,  the  fucccffes  of  Frederick  were 
'^!  g^eat,  by  taking  Toningcn  and  Stralfund,  by  driving  the  Swedes  out«f 
''orway,  and  reducing  Wifmar  io  j^'omcrania,  that  his  allies  began  tp'fufpe6^ 

'fwas  aiming  at  the  fovereignty  of  all  Scandinavia..    Upon  the  return' of 

JJ.    ^j^  Sweden  from  his  exile,  he  renewed  the  war  again  ft  Denmark  with  a 

^'-nimbiucrcd  fplrit  j  but  on  the  death  of  that  prince,  who  was  killed  at  Ac 
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ficge-bf  ^redencfhal,  l^retEkrick  dorft  not  refine  tlie  ofbr  of  liis  Bntaiinic& 
n^tfty's  mediation  between  him  and  the  crown  of  Swe4en  ^  io  coAfeatKncc 
it  vbiich  9  peace  was  condoded  «t  Stockholm,  which  left  him  in  poueifion. 
of  the  duchy  of  Slefwrdk.  Frederick  died  in  the  year  1 750,  dter  hating  two^ 
years  before  feen  ht8  capital  reduced  to  <ifheB  by  an  accidental  fife*  Hia  £on 
and  fuccrlTor,  Chriftiati^Fr^erickt  ot  Chridtan  V(.  made  no  other  ufe  of  hts 
power,  '^d  -the  advantages,  with  which  he  mounted  the  throne,  than  to  cul- 
tivate peace  with  all  his  neighbours,  and  to  promote  the  happiaefs  of  hu  fol>« 
je^s,  whom  be  e^ed  of  many  opprefiive  taxes. 

^^  1754»  ^^^  guaranteeing  the  Pragmatick  San6bion  *f  Cbriftian  fent 
6000  meq  to  the  affiftance  of  the  emperor,  during  the  dlfpute  of  the  fucceffioa 
to  the  crown  of  Poland.  Though  he  was  pacificr  yet  he  was  jealous  of  his 
n^br8,.erp^ially  oter  Hanibin-gh.  He  obliged  t4ie  Hamburghers  to  call  iti 
t&  mediation  of  Prailia,  to  abolith  their  bank^  to  admit  the  coia  of  Den- 
mark as  cnrfent,  and  to  p^y  him  a  million  of  filver  marks*  He  had,  two 
years  after,  viss.  in  173^,  a  cUfpnte  with  his  Britannick  majefty  about  the  little 
ferdihip  of  Steinlkoril,  whteh  had  been  mortgaged  to  4he  latter  by  a  duke  of 
Holftein  LawenbuTgh, -and  which  Chridian  faid  belonged  to  himJ  Some 
l>lood  was  fplit  during  the  ronteft  ;.  in  which  Chriftian,  it  is  thought,  never 
'was  in  earaeft.  It  brought  on,  however  a  treaty,  in  which  he  availed  himielf 
of  his  Britannick  majefty's  prcdiIe6UDn  for  his  German  dominions ;  for  he 
ligreed  to  pay  Chriftiana  fubGdy  of  70,006!^  fterKnjgf^a  year,  on  condition  of 
'keeping  m  readinefs  7000  troops  fer  the  proted^ion  of  Hanoter :  this  was  a 
gainful  bargain  for  I>cnmark.  And  two  yeaxa  after,  h^  fefzed  fome  Dutch 
-ihips,-  for  trading  withaut  his  leave  to  Iceland  ;  but  the  difference  waa  made 
up  by  the  mediatian  of  Sweden.  Ctvriftian  had  fo  gneat  a  party  in  that 
'kingdom,  iftut  it  was  generally  thonght  he  vould  revive  thetinion  of  Calmar» 
by  procnHng  his  fon  to  be  dedared  fuccefibr  to  his  then  Swediih  majefty. 
Some  fl^ps  mr  that  purpofe  were  certainly  taken  ;  init  whatever  Chrillian's 
TiewB  mtgKt  have  been,  the  defign  was  fruftrated  by  the  jealoufy  of  other 
powers,  who  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  feeing -all  Scandinavia  fubjeft 
to  OT^  fiimily;.  Chriftian  died  in  1 74^5,  with  the  dbarafter  of  beiog  the 
father  of  his  people. 

/  His  Ton  and  fucceiTor,  Frederick  V.  had,  in  I743«  nnirned  the  princefs 
Loyiia,  dacnghtcr  td-his  Britannick  majefty  George  II.  He  impraved  upon 
his  father's  plan,  for  the  happrnefs  of  his  people ;  but  tool^  no  coneem,  ex- 
cept that  of  a  mediator  in  the  German  war.  For  it  waa  by  his  intervention 
that  the  treaty  of  CloHer-Seven  was  concluded  between  his  royal  highnefa 
die  late  tluke  of  Cumberbnd,  and  the  Fretich  geoerid  Richlieu.  Upon 
the  d^ath .  of  his  firft  queen,  who  was  mother  to  his  pvefent  Danifli  roa- 
j^fty,  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  ^BrunfwtCoWoIfenbuttk ;  and^ 
died  rn  1766. 

His^on,  Chciftian  Til.  was  bom  the  29th  of  January,  1749  ;  and  maf^' 
ried  his  prefent  Britannick  ma^efty'a^yoongeft  fifter,  the  ptinccfs  Car^ina* 
Matilda.  This  aHiance,  though  it  wore  at  firft*  a  very  promifing  appearance, 
hada  ve^  unfortunate  tennioation.  This  is  partly  attributed  to  the  intrigues 
of  the  queen  dowager,  mother-in-law  to  the  prefent  king,  who  \}Z3  a  fon  named 
Fredenck,  and  whom  fhe  is  reprefented  as  defirons  of  raifing  to  the  throne* 
ffiie  poffefTea  a  great  degree  of  difimulation,  and  when  the  princefs- Caro- 
)ipa-Matilda  came  to  Copenhagen,  (he  received  her  with  all  th'e  appearaocc- 

•  An  agreement  by  which  the  prinecs  of  Europe  engaged  to  fuppcnrt  tl^ic  Houfe  of 
Auftru  st&^ivottr  of  the  quectl  of  uaogary,  iUaghtcr  of  the  ^cnnperor  Charlei  VI.  irh*^ 
had  no  male  iffue. 
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^f  frkiuUhip  aftd  affcfHoiiy  aGqoaiptiog  ber  witjb  dl  tlic-kmg*i  -£niks,  «iid; 
at  the  fame  timt  telHiig  her  that  fhe  would  -take  eveiy  opportuoity  ^  a 
mother  to  aflift  her  in  reclaitning  him.     By  this  eondu^t,  fiie  t>ecaine  the 
depofitoiy  of  afi  the  yo^ng  queenV  fecrcts,  whilll  at  thefaatie  tig\e  il  is  hH- 
ihe  plaooi^  people  aboot  the  king,  to  keep  him  conftantly  engaged  in  aQ 
kinds  of  not.oif  debaucheryi  to  which  (he  knew  he  waa  oaturally  toO*  muck 
iDcUned ;  and  at  length  it  was  fo  ordered*  that  a  mxftreb  was  thrown  in  the 
kiag's  way,  whom  he  was  perfuade^  to  keep,  in  his  pala,ce.    When  the  king^ 
was  upon  his  travels^  the  qaeen  dowager  ufed  frequently  to  vifit  the  yQvnfl; 
queen  Mdtilda ;  and  under  the  maik  of  friendfliip  and  affoSion^  told  her  ot- 
tea  o£  the  debaucheries  and  esceffes  which  the  king  h^d  fallen  into  in  Hoi- 
land»  England,  and  France,  and  often  perfiiaded  ber  not  to  live  with  him.  - 
But  a«ipoa  as  tlte  king  returpedrthe  queen  reproaching  him  with  his  (SonduAf 
though  m  a  gentle  manner*  his  mother-in*law  icpmediately  look  his  {^artj^  zodt 
endeavoured  to  perfuade-  the  king  to  giVie  no  ear  to  her  coonfalsf  as  it  wa^ 
prefumption  in  a  qUffen  of.Peninark  to  dired  the  king.    Queen  Matilda  now 
began  to  difeover  the  defigns  of  the  ^ueen  dowager,  acd  afterwards  lived  up* 
*  on  very  good  lerw  with  ticking,  who  for  a  time  was  much  rochimed*  The 
young  queen  alfo  now  alTum^  to.  hevfelf  the  pai^]!^ which  the  queep  dowager 
had  been  'cooatplimcnled  with«  the, management  ot  pabliic  aSaics.    This  ftung 
the  old  queen  to  the  q^ick }  and  her  thoughts  wore  nqvr  csitirely  occu^ed 
with  fehemes  ^f  revenge;    She  at  length  found'means  tp  gratify  it  in  a.very 
ample  manner.     Ab^t  thq  end  of  the  jtaXf  f  770»  it  was  obfeve4  th9& 
Brandt  and- Stcuenfice  were  particularly  regairdedby  the  king;  the, former 
as  a  favourite*  and  tha  latter  as  a  miniHer,  and  that  diey  paid  groat  court  to 
queen  Mi^tikla»  and  were  fappovt^d  by  hdr.    This  opened  a  new  fcene  o& 
intrigue  at  Copenhagen  ;  all  the  dilcarded  phcemeii  paid  th6ir  court  to  ^he 
qneen^dowager,  and  ihe  became  the  head  and  patronefs  of  the  p.arty.     Old" 
•count  Moitkie,  an  artful  displaced  ftatefimen,  and  others^  who  were  weU  verfed 
in  intrigues  of  this  nature,  peroeiviqg  that  they  had  unexperienced  young  pem 
ions  tQ.  contend  with,  whp,  thpugh  they  might  mean  well,  had  not  fu£Guieat 
knowledge  and  capacity'  to  conduA  the  public  aSain*  Vidry  fooa  predifl^d 
their  ruin.     Struenfee  aqd  Bntndt  wanted  to  make  a  reform  in  the/admini- 
Aratiop  of  public  aSaira  at  onue*  whi<^  ihould  bai^e  been^  the  work  of  timt  f 
and  thereby  made  k  great  uumber  of  euemies^  among  thofe  whofe  .intereft  it 
was  that  things  iboiud.  cootiu^  upon  the  fame  footing  that  they  bad  been 
for  fome  tim^  befor^.    After  this  queeA  Matilda,  was  ddivered  ojf  a  daQghter^ 
but  as  foen  aa  the  queeo^owagcr  ia^  her,  (he  immediately  turned  back,,  and 
with  a  malidoua  (mile*  declared  that  the  child  had  aU  the  features  of  Struen^ 
Xee:  on  which  her  friends  pubhfhed  it  aanong  the  people,  that  the  q^een 
Biuft  have  ha4  an  intrigue  with  Strue^fee  i  which  was  corroborated,  by  the 
^ueen'i  (^en  /peaking  with  this  minifter  in  public.     A  great  variety  of  evit 
reports  were  now  propagated  againll  the  reigning  queen :  and  another  report 
was^fo  induft-riottfly  fpready  that  the  governing  party  had  formed  i,  defigA 
to  iiiperfede  the  king,  as  being  incapable  of  governing  ;  that  the  queen  ^waa 
to  be  declared  tegent'during  the  minority  of  her  fop  ;  and  that  3truenfee 
was  to  be  her^me>minifter.    Whateiwp  3truenfee  did  to  reform  the  abufes 
of  the  late  muuftsy,  wasreprefen^d  to  the  people  aa  fo  many'attacks  upon,^ 
and  attempts  to.  deftroy*  th^  gbvemment  of  the  kiaggom.     By  fuch  meani 
the  i>eoplc  began  to  be  Igreatiy  inceofed  againft  this  mini^ler :  and  as  hr 
alio  wanted  to  make  a  reform  in  the  military,  he  gave  great  offence  to  tht; 
troops,  at  the  head  of  which  .were  fome  of  the  creatures  of  the  queen  dowa^ 
g/BTf  who  look  fvery  oppoctvaky  to  mak«  thfif  iolcriof  officer  belitve^  that 
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il  was  the  defign  orStructifcfto  change  the  whole  fyftcm  of  gdrcmment. 
'  It  inuft  be  admitted,  that  this  miniftcr  fecms  in  many  rcfptds,to  have  a6lc<l 
very  imprudently,  and  to  have  been  too  much  under  ^c  guidance  of  his  paf- 
fions  ;  hiB  principles  alfo  appear  to  have  been  of  the  Kbertine  kind. 

Many  councils  were  held  between  the  queen-«lowagcr  and  her  friends,  upon 
the  proper  m^afures  to  be  taken  for  effe^uating  their  defig^s  :  and  it'  was  at 
length  refolvcd  tofurprife  the  king  in  the  middle  of  ibc  night,  and  force  him 
immediately  to  fign  an  order,  which  was  to  be^prepared  in  rebdinefs,  for  com- 
mitting the  perfons  before  mentioned,  to  fcparate  prifons,  to  accufe  thc^ 
of  high  treafon  in  general,    ahd  in  particular  of  a   defign  to   poifon,  or 
dethrone  the  king;  ato^that  if  that  could  not  be  properly  fupported  by  tor- 
ture'or   oiherwife,  to  procure  witnefles  to   confirm  the  report  of   a    cri- 
minal intercourfe  between  the  queen  and  Struenfee.     This  was  an  underta- 
king of  fo  hazardous  a  nature,  that  the  wary  count  Mohke,  and  moil  of 
the  queen-dowager's  friends,  who  had  any  thing' to  lofe,  drew  back,  en-- 
^deavouring  to  animate  others,  but-excudng  thcmfelves  from   taking  any 
open  and'af^ive  part  in  this  affair.     However  the  queen-dowager  at  lail: 
procured  a  fufBcient  rtnmber  of  a6^ive  inftruments  for  the  esecution  of  her 
defigns.     On  the   i6th  of  January,   1772,  a  ma/ked  ball  was  given  at  the 
court  of  Denmark.     The  king  had  danced  at  this  ball,  and  afterwards  play- 
ed at  quadrille,  with  general  Gabler,  his  lady  and  coiinfellor  Struenfee,  brother 
to  the  count.     The  queen,  after  dancing  as  ufual  one  country  dance  with  the 
king,  gave  her  hand' to  count  Struenfee  during  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 
She  retired  about  two  in  the  morning,  and  was  followed  by  him  and  count 
Brandt.     About  fdur  the  fame  morning,  pnnce  Frederic^  who  had  alfo 
heen  at  the  ball,  got  up,  and  drefled  himfelf,  and  went  with  the  queen  dowa- 
ger to  the  king'd  bed  chamber,  accompanied  by  general  Eichftedl  and  count 
Rantzau.     They  ordered  his  majefty's  va}et-<le  chambre  to  awake  him,  and  in 
the  midil  of  the  furprife  and  alarm,  that  this  unexpedled  intrufion  excited, 
they  informed  him,  that  queen  Matilda  and  the  two  Struenfees  were  at  that 
infant  bufy  in  drawing  Up  an  a6l  of  renunciation  of  the  crown,  which  they 
would  immediately  after  compel  him  to  (ign  :  and  that  the  only  means  he 
could  ufe  to  prevent  fo  imminent  a  danger^  was  to  fign  thofc  orders  without 
lots  of  time,  which  they  had  brought  with  them,  for  arreting  the  queen  and 
her  accomplices.     It  is  (aid,  that  the  king  w^tftS^t  eafily  prevailed  upon  to  fign 
thefe  orders  ;  but  at  length  complied,  though  with  relu^ance  and  hefitation. 
Count  Rantaau,  and  three  officers,  were  dtfpatched  at  that  untimely  hour  to 
the  queen's  apartment,  and  immediately  arretted  her.     She  was  put  in» 
to  one  of  the  king's  coaches,  in  which  (he  was  conveyed  to  the  caftle  of 
Crooenburgh,  together  with  the  infant  princefs,  attended  by  lady  Mollyn, 
and  efcorted  by  a  party  of  dfagobns.     In  the  mean  time,  Struenfee  and 
Brandt   were  alfo   feized   in  their  beds>   and    imprifoned  in   the   citadel. 
Struen fee's    brother,  fome  of  his   adherents,   and  moft  of   the  nember& 
of  the  late  a^miniliration,  were  feized  the  fame  night»  to  the  number  of 
about   eighteen,  and  thrown    into  confinement.      The   government  after 
this  feemed  to  be  entirely  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  queen-dowager  and 
her  fon,  fupported  and   alfitled  by  tl^ofe  who- had  the  principal  (hare  ia 
the  revolution  ;  while  the  king  appeared  to  be  little  more  than  a  pageant, 
whofe  perfoa    and   name  it  was   neceffary   occafionally  to  make  ufe   of. 
Ail  the  officers  who  had  a  hand  in  the  revolution  were  immediately  promoted, 
and  an  almofl  total  change  took  place  in  all  the  departments  of  adminilbatiou. 
A  new  council  was  appointed,  in  which  prince  Frederick  pre(ided,  and  a  com* 
sniffioQ  of  eight  memliHrrsi  to  exanujie  the  papen  gt  the  pnfoncrsi  and  to  com* 
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Rcnce  a  ptocefs  againft  them.  The  fon  of  queen  Matilda^  the  pridce  tpyalg, 
who  was  entered  iDto  the  iifth  year  of  his  age*  was  put  into  the  care  of  & 
l:iy  of  qttality,  who  waa  appointed  goveraefs  under  the  fuperinteoidency  of 
iic  qaeen-dowager.  Struenfee  and  firandt  ii»cre  put  in  irona^  and  very  ri« 
gorottflj  treated  tn  prtfon  :  they  both  underwent  long  and  frequent  examica^ 
.msj  and  at  length  received  fentence  of  death.  Thty  were  beheaded  on  the 
I'iilk  of  Aprily  having  their  right  handa  previpufly  cut  off ;  but , many  of ' 
icir  frienda  and  adlierenta  were  afterwarda  fet  at  liberty.  Struenfee  at  firft 
.^d  abfolntely  denied  having  any  oiininal  intefcourfe  with  the  quefcn  ;  but 
'  .IS  be  afterwarda  confefled ;  and  though  he  la  laid  by  foroe  to  have  |>eca 
riuced  to  do  this  only  by»the  fear  of  torture^  the  paoofa  of  hia  guilt  in  thu 
r^'pcd  were  efteemcd  f]0torioua»  and  hia  confefiiona  full  and  explicit.  Be- 
-jef,  DO  meafurea  were  adopted  by  the  court  of  Great  Britain  to  clear  up 
*he  qacen'a  chara^er  in  this  refpe^  But  in  May,  hia  Britannic  majefty  fenc 
a  [mail  fquadron  of  ihipa  to  convey  that  princefa  to  Gemiany»  and  appointed 
tUdty  of  ZeU,  in  hia  ele^oral  dominionay  for  the  place  of  her  future  xie« 
licncc.  She  died  there,  of  a  tnalignant  fever,  on  the  ipth  of  May»  1 775, 
sjcd  23  yeara  and   10  montha.  *      . 

In  1780,  hia  Daniih  majefty  acceded  to  the' armed  neutralitypFopofed  by 
^  cmprda  of  Ruffia.  He  appeara'at  prefcnt  to  have  fuch  ai. debility  df 
tnderdaading,  aa.to  difqualify  him  for  the  proper  management  ctf  pubKo 
i^ain;  but  on  tbe  i6tb  of  Ajpril,  1784,  another  court  revofiiUon  took  / 
r^ce.  The  que  en-do  wager'a  frienda  'were  removed,  a  new  council  formed 
^udcT  the  aufpicea  of  tfie  prince  royal,  fome  of  the  former  old  membera  rc" 
'^^redtothe  cd>inet^  and  no  regard  la  to  be  paid  for  the  future  to  any  ia- 
^rjiBcot*  unlefa  (igncd  by  the  king,  and  counterfigned  by  the  prince  royaL 

Thecondu^.of  thia  prince  ia  -ftamped  with  that  .conlittency  of  behaviour, 
ToicK  eaablea  him  to  purfne,  with  unretnitting  zeal,  the  prudent  and  bene** 
^okutfchemca,  which  he  has  planned  for  the  benefit  o^hia  grateful  country. 
Tjic  reftoration  of  the  peafantry  to  their  long-loll  liberty,  and  the  abolition 
^  nuoy  grievancea  imder  which  they  laboured,  have  already  been  diftindly 
^toiiooed.  To  thia  may  be  added  the  exertiona  hej  makes  for  the  general 
^uiloQ  of  knowledge ;  the  patronage  he  afforda  to  focietiea  of  learnings 
^^  aodfcience  ;  the  excellent  meafarea  he  haa  adopted  for  the  fupprelfioa 
^'^beggara,  with  whom  the  country  was  over-run,  and  the  encouragement 
^  Muftry^  by  the  moft  extenfiye  enquiriea  into  the  ftate  of  the  poor  through-  , 
^  the  kiogdom ;  the  wide  reguUtiona  he  haa  introduced  into  the  corn- 
^'kf  cqaally  beneficial  to  the  landed  intereft  and  no  the  poor  and  the 
'mdous  laws,  which  undei'  hia  infiuence  have  been  made  to  encourage 
^ornpcta  to  fettle  ra  Iceland.  If  any  thing  ia  wanting  to  compleat  hia  hap- 
mh  his  late  matrimonial  choice  crowna  it.     The  princefa  of  Heffc  Caffcl.  . 

,^°^^cba8  chofcn,  ia  faid  to  poffeia  the  mod  amiable  difpofition  and  gooj- 

Count  Schimmdman,  minifter  of  ftate,  financea,  and  commerce,  haa  thp 
aientofaccomplittmig  the  abolition  of  the  llave-trade  among  the  fubjeaaof 
^  «aaik.    Hia  phin  ws^a  approved  by  the  king  on  the  lad  of  February,    , 

'3h  aod  ia  to  be  gradual ;'  and^n  1 803,  all  trade  in  negroea  ia  to  ceafc  on 

rlPW  of  Danifh  fobjeaa*    The  difintereftcducfa  of  thia  minifter,  who  pof- 

•«igs  large  eftatea  in  the  Danifli  Weft  India  iflands,  recommenCa  his  exertiona 

Ij-  ?'^5^  praife.     The  above  ordinance  doea  not  feem  to  have  caufed  any 

»D  Dtnmark  among  the  Weft  India  mctchanta,  and  it  ia  not  ^kpught  it 

^  »«lc  any  in  the  iflanda. 
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A  fchemc  for  defraying  the  natioiial  debt  ha^  been  fujfgefted  aad  /oDowedr 
One  million  has  already  been  difcharged. 

Deomark,  envious  of  the  profpcrity  of  Great  Britwo,  has  joined  the 
coalition  foroMd  by  the  northern  powers  for,  the  purpofe  of  humbh'ng 
licr  greatnefs..  It  fecots  probable  however,  that  this  coalition  will  terminate 
SntheiJifgraeeand  humiliaUon  of  thofe  who  formed  it. 

Chriftiaii  VII.  reigning  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  LI^  D.  and 
F.  R.  S.  was  born  in  1749  »  i^  ^75^  h<  was  married  to  the  princefs  Caro- 
lina Matilda  of  England  5  ,and  hasL  iffue,  1.^  Frederic,  ptince-royal.  of  Dea- 
nark,  born  Jantiary  28,  1768,  and  married  in  1790,  to  the  princefs  Mary- 
Anne  Frederica,  of  Heffe^  2.  Louifa  Auffufta,  princcfs-royal,  bom  July  7, 
1771,  and  married  May  27,  1786,10  Frederic,  prince  of  Slefwick-Holftdo, 
by  whom  (lie  has  iffue* 

Brothers  and  fiftcrs  to  the  king,  j,  Sophia  Magdalene,  born  July  3, 1746; 
feanicd  to  the  Ute  king  of  Sweden,  Guftavus  IIL— a.  WilRclmina,  bora 
July  JO,  1747  ;  married  Sept.  1,  X764>  William,  the  prefcnt  prince  of 
HelTeCaffd. — 3.  Louifa,  bom  Jan.  50,  1750;  married  Aug.  30,  1766, 
Charles,  Vother  to  the  prince  of  Heffe-CalFel. — ^4.  FrederiCf  bom  O^.  i8» 
»753- 


His  Danish  Majesty's  GERMAN  DOMINIONS. 

HOLSTEIN,  a  duchy  of  Lower  Saxony,  about  100  miles  long  and  50 
broad,  and  a  fruitful  oonntry,  was  formerly  divided  between  the  em- 
prefsof  RuiOa  (termed  Ducal  Holftein ),  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  the 
imperial  cities  ot  Hamburgh  and  Lubeck  ;  but  on  the  16th  of  November, 
'7739  ^^e  Ducal  Holftcin,  wtthaU  the  rights,  prerogatives,  and  territorial 
fovereignty,  was  fbrmally  transferred  to  the  king  of  Denmark^  by  virtue  of  a 
treaty  between  both  courts.  The  duke  of  Holftein  Gottorp  is  joint  iove- 
reign  of  great  part  of  h  now,  with  the  Danifh  mofiArch.  Kiel  is  the  capital 
of  Ducal 'Holftein,  and  is  well  built,  has  a  harbour,  and  neat  pul^c  editkes. 
The  capital  of  the  Dahifh  Holftein  is  Gluckftadt,  a  well  built  town  and  forw 
trefs,  but  in  a  marfhy  fttuation  on  the  right  of  the  Elbe*  and  has  fome  for* 
eign  commerce. 

Altena,  a  large  populous  andhandfome  town,  of  great  traffic,  iscommodi* 
cmfly  fituated  on  tne  Elbe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamburgh.  It  Was 
built  profeiCedly  in  that  fituatipn  by  the  kings  of  Deniftark,  that  it  noight' 
Ihare  in  the  commerce  of  the  former.  Being  d^hured'  a  free  port,  and  the 
ftapk  of  the  Danifh  Eaft  India  company,  the  mefrchants  alfo  enjoying  liberty 
ofconfcience,  great  numbers  flock  to  Altena  from  aU  parts  of  the  North,  and 
even  fr/)m  Hamburgh  iifclfT 

The  famous  city  of  Hamburgh  lies,  in  a  geographical  feafe,  in  Holftein  ; 
but  is  an  impei  ial,  free,  and  Hanfeatic  city,  lying  on  th€  verge  of  that  part  of 
Holftein,  called  Stormar.  It  has  the  foverefgnty  of  a  fmall  diftridt  round  it» 
of  about  ten  miles  circuit : '  it  is  one  of  the  moft  flotirifhing  conmercial  towns, 
in  Europe  ;  and  though  the  kings  of  Denmark  ftiU  lay  claim  to  certain  pri* 
vileges  withi^  its  walls,  it  may  be  confidered  as  »  wcU^regvlated  common- 
wealth. The  number  of  its  inhabitants  are  fatdto  amount  to  4^,000  ; 
and  it  IS  fumiihed  with  a  vaft  variety  of  noble  ediBces,  both  publia  and  pri- 
vate f  k  has  two  fpacioQs  harbours^  Coraoed  by  the  river  Elbe,  Which  rnoa 
through  the  town,  and  84  bridges  are  thrown  over  its  canals.  Han^* 
Imrgh-has  the  good  fortune  of  having  been  peculiarly  favoured  in  its  com- 
merce by  GrcAt  SnUifli  with  whgm  it  ftiU  carries  00  a  great  tnidc.    The 
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lis|nlbaii|eft  aintaui  tmhe  eompni^  of  idnit^  a»d  oae  tioop  of  Sragoonflw 
bcfidcs  an  artillery  cpmpany.  '       .        r 

X;uWc»  an  imperial  ctty,  with  a .  good  tttrbeury  and  onoe  the  eapkal  oC 
tiie  Haafe  tcwai*  and  ftill  a  rich  and  popnlous  ^place,  is  aUb  in  this  duchy* 
and  govaued  by  its  oD»n  niagiAmtea.  <  It  haa  so  pariih'  charobca  befidcs  ^ 
kif^cathedi^aL     LutlwrBmim  ia  the  eftabliihed  religion  of  the  trbolc  diichy* 

lb  Wfi'i^rfMiii/iAythe  kkg  of  D<9Mpark has  the  counties  of  Oldenbnre  an! 
Ddmenhurft^  about  aocxx  fqnarc  miles  ;  they  Ueoa  the  foiidi  fide  of  the 
We^r  s  their  capitals  have  the  fane  name,;  the  firft  has  th^  lefaaioa  of  a  Mm 
tf6cation»  and  the  hH  it  ml  open  pkoe.  Okienburg  gave  a  titk  to  the  £iil 
voy^  anceftor  of  his  ptrefdiit  Dantih  majefty*  ^  The  country  abounda  wiik 
snarfhea  aad^athsp  but  fta  hotAa  are  the  bd&  ki  Oemiany. 
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TH  £  rnortlieni  filuation  of  iJaplaiidy  md  the  divifioa  of  its  pra»>' 
perty,  require,  before  I  proceed  farther,  that  I  (hould  treat  -of  j^ 
under  a  diftiad  head»  and  ta  the  fame  method  th^  I  obCerve  in  otkcc 
countries* 

S1TVAT10S9  BXTanTy  i>i¥Uto.ii»1      The  whok  country  of  Lapland  ei»  ^ 
AMD  M*ME»  J  teiid»>  if>  fat  as  it  is  kaown,  from  the 

North  C^^  m  71^  .30'  N.lat.  to  the  Whit^^ea,  under  the  ardk  civcle» 
Part  of  Liaplaod  b^tlon^a  to  the  Danes»  and  is  incladed  ta  the^pvemmeat 
of  Wardbuya  ;.  pnrt'to  liie  Swodes,  which  is  by  bx  the  moft  valuable  ;  9nt 
ibinfc  parts  ia  tbc  «a(l^  ta  the  Muicovites  or  Rn(Quos.     It  wpuld  be  lUthe 
4wtter  than  "wMng  the  roader%  time,  to  pretend  U*  point. oiit  thefoppoled  d»- 
jQciriions  of. each.'    That  beioKging  to  the  Swedes  ao^^y  be  feen  in  the  table 
«f  idimenfioaa  giveit.tn:die  acoount  of  Sweden  &  but  other  aocottotaiay^-that  it 
is  about '100  German  mles  mkngtfa^nnd  90  in  breadth  :  it  oom^ehends  alt 
the  country  from  the  Baltic^  to  th^  mouAtaiiifl  that  feparate  Norway  froaa 
Swedes.    The  MuCc^yvite  part  li«8  .towards  the  eaft»  between  the  Uu  £narak 
and  the  White  Sea.     Thofe  pacts*  ootwithftanding  the  rudenef^  of  the 
country*  lire  divided  into  iltnalltf  diftri£b»  geaeraUy^taking  their  names  from 
livers :  but*  uakfo  in  iht  Sw<*difli  part,  whkh  ia  fubjeft  to  a  prefeA,  the 
Laplanders  cs^n  be  laid  \o  be  under  do  regular  governtpeot.      Tht  Swe* 
di(h  Lapland*  therefore*  is  the  ijhfcSt  chiely  confidered  by  autl^ovs  In  de» 
(criUng  this  /country*     It  haa  been  generally  thought*  that  the  Laphuid- 
«rs  ftfe  the  deficend^nts   of  Flnlanders  dovcn  out  of  their  own  oountry^ 
^d  that  they  take  thrlr  name  from  LafptSf  which  fignifies  exiles.     The 
reader*  from  wbatiias  bcenfaid  m  the  lotrodu^^n^  may  eafily  concej«e  that 
-to  Iiaplacvd*   ifer  fome  months  in   the  fummer*  the  dun  never  fets  ;    and 
durix^  winter^  it  never  rifes  :  hut  the  inhabitant!  are  £0  well  i^Med  by  the 
twilight  and 'the  aurora  boiealis^  that  they  never  dtfcontiaue  their  work 
through  darknefs. 

Climatb.}  in  winter  it  i&  no  unufaal  thing  for  their  lips  to  be  frozen  ta 
the  cup  in*  attempting  to^rlnk  ;  and  in  fome  thermonoeters*  fpiritsof  wine 
a''e  concreted  into  ice  :  the  limbs  of  the  inhabitants  very  %ften  mortify 
ifith  cold  :  drifts  of  fnow  threaten  to  bury  the  traveller,  and  cover  the 
ground  four, or  fire  Tcet  deep. ^  A  thaw  fonvciimes  takes  place*  and  then 
the  froil  tbs^t  fucceedi*  prefeots  the  Laplander  with  a  fmooth  level  of 
ice*  over  which  he  travel*  with  a  rein-deer  in  a  fledge  with  inconccivabW 
fw^oeis.    Th€  heats  cf  (ummer  afc  e3S,^c2ivc  for  a  ihort  time  ;  and  the  cat- 
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arad$f  wUch  dafh  from'thcf  mountaias/ofteor  prere9t  tojlie  eye  tlpe  moft  pur« 
turefqtie  appearances* 

MouilTAiNSy  RivsKS,  LAKB8|1      The  reader  mud  form   in. his  mind 
AND<  POR.ESTS.  J  a  vafl  mafs  of  mountains,  irregularly 

crowded  together,  to  give  him  an  idea  of  Laphnd  ;  they  are»  however,  .io  fome 
interfUcesy  feparated  by  rivers  and  lakes,  which  contain  an  incredible  number 
of  iflands^' fome  of  which  form  delightful  habitations,  and  are  believed  by  the 
natives  tobe^he  terreftrial  Paradife  ;  even  rofes  and  other  flowers  grow  wild 
on-thdr  borders  in  the  fummer;  though  this  iabut  a  iliort  gleam  of  tempera- 
ture, for  the  climate  in  general  is  exceffively  fevere.  Duiky  forefts,  and 
soifome,  unhealthy  moraifesy  and  barren  plains,  cover  great  part  of  the 
£at  country,  fo  that  nothing  can  be  more  uncomfortable  than  the  ftate  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Metals  Am)  minerals.]  Silver  and  gold  mines,  as  well  as  thofe  of  iron, 
copper,  and  lead,  have  been  difcovered  and  worked  in  Lapland  to  great  ad- 
vantage ;  beautiful  cry  ft  als  are  found  here,  as  are  fome  amethyfls  and  topazes; 
alfo  varfous  forts  of  mineral  ftones^  furprifingly  polith^d  by  the  hand  of  na- 
ture ;  valtiable  pearls  have  likewife  been  foimetimes  found  in  tbefe  riversVbut 
Heterjn  thefeas. 

QuADRt7?EDs,   BIRDS,  Fi4HEs,7      Wc  mu(l  refer  to  our  accounts  of 
AUD  INSECTS.  ,  J  Denmark  and  Norway  .for  great  part 

^f  this  article,  as  its  contents  are  in  common  with  all  th«  three  countries:  The 
%ihSn,  a  creature  refembling  the  marten,  is  a  native  of  Lapland  ;  and  its  fkin, 
'whether  black  or  white,  \f  (b  muck  efteemed,  that  it  is  frequently  given  a« 
prefents  to  royal  and  diflinguiihed  perfonagea.  The  Lapland  hares  grow  white 
in  the  winter  f  and  the  country  produces  a  large  black  cat,  which  attends 
the  natives  in  hunting.  By-  far  the  moft  remarkable,  however  of  the  Lap- 
land animals,  is  the  retn^deer  ;  which  nature  feems  to  have  provided  to  folace 
the  Laplanders  for  the  privations  of  the  other  comforts  of  life.  This  ani- 
mal, the  moft  nfefiil  perhaps  'of  any  in  the  creation,  refembles  the  ftaff,  only 
it  fomewhat  droops  the  head,  and  the  horns  proje^  forward.  All  defcribers 
•of  this  animal  have  ta&en  notice  of  the  cracking  noife  that  they  make  when 
'they  move  their  legs,  wbich  is  attributed  to  their  feparating  and  afterwards 
bringing  together  the  divifions  of  the  hoof<  The  under  part  ti  entirely  co- 
vered with  hair»  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  daw  of  the  Ptarmgan  is  with 
•featherly  hriftiles,  which  ts  almoft  the  only  bird  that  can  endure  the  rigour  of 
the  fame  climate.  The  hoof  however  is  not  only  thus^protedied  ;^he  fame 
'  necefiity  wh?ch  obliges  the  Laplanders  to  ufe  fnow  (hoes,  makes  the  extra^rdt- 
ttury  width  of  the  rein's  hoof  to  be  equally  convenient  in  pafliog  over  fnow, 
as  it  prevents  thehr  finking  too  deep,  which  they  continuaUy  would,  did  the 
weight  of  their  body  reft  only  on  a  fmall  point.  This  quadruped  hath  there- 
fore aa  inftind  to  ufe  a  hoof  of  fuch  a  form  in  a  ftill  more  advantageous  man- 
ner, by  feparating  it  when  the  foot  is  to  touch  the  ground  Ui  aa  to  cover  a 
larger  furface  of  (now.  The  inftant  however  the  leg  of  the  aniAial  is  ralfcd, 
the  hoof  is  immediately  contra^ed,  and  the  coUifion  of  the  parts  dccaflons 
the  fnapping  which  is  heard  on  every  motion  9f  the  rein.  And  probably 
the  cracking  which  they  perpetually  make,  may  ferve  to  keep  them  together 
when  the  weather  is  remarkably  dark.  In  fumiper,  the  rein-deer  provide 
themfelves  with  leaves  and  grafs,  and  in  the  winter  they  live  upon.  mof)»  : 
they  have  a  wonderftil  fagacity  at  finding  it  out,  and  when  found,  they  fcrape 
away  the  fnow  that  covers  it  with  their  feet.  The  fcaminefs  of  their  fare  is 
inconceivable,  as  is  the  length  of  their  joumies  which  they  can  perform  with- 
out any  other  fupport.    They  fix  the  rein-deer  to  a  kipd  of  fledge,  fliapcd 
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•(f^&iflfjoat,  la  "wliiicH  IHc  travcHer  well  fecuredfrom  cold,  ts^kced  down 
b  the  iri'ps  in    one    Hand ,    and  a  kind  of  bludgeon  in  the  other,   to 
'ittpthccmtagc  cleur  of  ice  and  fnow.     The  deer,  whofe  harneffiiig  is  very. 
•'.pk,  fetsout,  and  continues  the  journey  with  prodigious  fpeed  ;  ^nd  is  fo 
u;:  and  tra^abAe,  Xliat.  tl&e  drii^cr  is  at  Kitlc  or  no  trouble  in  directing  him. 
K\  night  they  loo\L~out.  for  t^cit  own  provender ;  and  their  milk  often  helps 
Uiuppott  t>icir  mafter.       THcir  inftind:  in  choofing -their  road,  and  direding 
cour&9  can  onily  \)e  accounted  for  by  their  being  well  acquainted  with 
:  country  duxing  tlic  Cnminer  months,  when  they  live  in  woods.     Their  ^^^ 
is  wdl  laded  foody  vrHenlicr  firclh  or  dried  ;  their  (kin  forms  excellent  cloath- 
1^  both  for  iKe  \>ed  and  body  ;  their  milk  and  dieefe  are  nutritive  and  plea- 
:  St ;  and  their  intefkines  and  tendons  fupply  their  mafters  with  thread  and 
^rdage.     VThcn  iHey   run  about  wild  in  the  fields,  they  may  be  (hot  at  as 
ciacr  g«me«      Kut  it.  19  f:aid  that  if  one  is  killed  in  a  flock,  the  furvivors  will 
fnre  xiA  trample    bitn    to  pieces  ;  therefore  fingle  ftragglers  are  generally 
:.ich€d  upon.      VTcrc   T  to  recount  every  circumftance,  related  by  the  cre- 
dulous, of  this  antnxaly  the  whole  would  appear  fabulous.     With  all  their  ex- 
Cijicttt  qaalit\ea,boiirever,  ^he  rein-deer  have  their  inconveniences. 

It  is  i^fEtcult    in  fammer  to  keep  them  from  ftraggling  ;  they  are  fonic- 
t'^ici  buried  m  tbc  fno^  ;  and  they  frequently  grow  rciUve,  to  tlye  great  dan- 
ger of  the  driver  and  hia  carrrage.     Their  furpriGng  fpeed  (for  they  are  faid  ' 
to  mo  at  the  rate  of  200  miles  aday)  feems  to  be  owing  to  their  impatience 
to  get  rid  of  their  incumbrance.     None  but  a  Laplander  could  bear  the  un- 
czly  pofture  in  which  be  is  placed,  when  he  is  confined  in  one  of  thefe  car- 
nages or  pulkhas  :    or  would  believe,  that,  by  whifpering  the  rein-deerxin  the 
eai,  they  Icnow  the  place  of  their  deftination.     But  after  all  thefe  abatements, 
ibe  natives  'would  have  difficulty  to  fubfilt  without  the  reiurdeer,  which  ferye 
them  for  Co  many  purpofes. 

Paopi.a,   c\7STOMs,  akd  manners.]     The   language  of  the   Laplan- 
dcTt  11  of  Finnifh  origin,  and  comprehends  fo  many  dialed,  that  it  is  with 
difEcahy  they  uaderftand  each  other.     They  have  neither  writing  nor  let- 
ters among  them,  hut  a  number  of  hiero^yphics,  whiclTthey  tnake  ufe  of  in 
their  Rounes*  a  fort  of  dick  that  they  call  PiUave,  and  which  (erve  them 
for  aa  almanack.     Thefe  hieroglyphics  are  alfo  the  marks  they  ufe  inilead 
of  filatures,  even  in  matters  of  law.     Miffionaries  from  the  chriftianized 
parts  of  Scandinavia  introduced  among  them  the  Chridian  religion ';  bat  they 
cannot  be  faid  even  yet  to  be  Chriilians,  though  they  have  among  them  fome 
rt^ligioDs  feminaries,  indituted  by  the  king  of  Denmark.     Upon  the  whole 
the  majority  of  the  Laplanders  praAifeas  grofs  fuperditions  and  idolatries  as 
are  to  be  foand  among  the  mod  unindrufted  pagans ;  and  fo  abfurd,  that 
tbey  fcarccly  dcferve  to  be  mentidncd,  W(ire  it  not  that  the  number  and  oddi- 
ties of  their  fuperditions  have  induced  the  northern  tradera  to  believe  that 
they  are  (Idlful  in  magic  and  divinatiOn.     For  thi^  purpofe  their  magicians, 
who  are  a  peculiar  fet  of  men,  nlake  ufe  of  what  they  call  a  drum,  made  of 
the  hollow  trunk  of  a  fir,  pirte,  or  birch  tree,  one  end  of  which  is  covered 
with  a  ficin  ;  on  this  they  draw  with  a  kind  of  red  colour,  the  figures  of  their 
own  TO<^8,  as  weU  as  of  Jefus  Chrid,  theapodles,  the  fun,  moon,  dars,  birds, 
and  nvcra  ;  on  thefe  they  place  otit  or  two  brafs  rings,  which,  when  the  drum 
ia  beaten  with  a  Httle  hammer,  dance  over  the  figures  ;  and  according  to 
their  progrcfs  the  forccrcr  prognoRicates.     Thefe  frantic  operations  are  gc- 
Aeratly  performed  for  gain  ;  and  the  northern  fhip  maders  are  fuch  dupes  to 
the  arts  of  thefe  impodors,  that  they  often  buy  from  them  a  magic  cordi 
which  cooUins  a  mimj)cf  of  knots,  by  opening  of  which,  according  to  the 
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magtcian'ft  diredions  they  gain  what  wind  they  want.  This  is'  alfd  a  xetj 
•common  tra£5c  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea^  and  is  managed  with  great  ad* 
drefs  on  the  part  of  the  forccrcr,  who  keeps  up  the  piice  of  bis  knotted  talif* 
ft)an.  The  Laplanders  ftill  retain  the  worfhip  of  many  of  the  Teutonte 
gods ;  but  have  among  them  great  remains  of  the  Druidical  inftitutions.. 
They  bcheve  the  tranfmigrallon  of  the  foul,  and  have  feftivals  fet  apart  for 
the  wor/hip  of  certain  genii,  called  Jeuhles,  wha  they  think  inhabit  the  aiF, 
and  have  great  power  over  human  adions  ;.  but  being  withoiit  form  or  fub* 
ilance,  they  ailign  to  them  neith^  images  nor  ftatueSk 

Agriculture  h  not  much  attended  to  in  Lapland.     The  foil  of  Lapland 
is  generally  fo  chilled  and  baFren,  that  it  produces  little  or  no  grain  or  fruit- 
trees  of  any  kind.     This  ilcrjlity,  however,  is  not  fo  much  owing  to  the  foiH- 
which  is  in  many  places  of  a  rich  mould,  as  to  want  of  induftry.     They  ar« 
chiefly  divided  into  Lapland  fiHiers,  and  Lapland  mountaineers.     The  former 
always  make  their  habitations  on  the  bnnk,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of fdme 
kke,  from  whence  they  draw  their  fubfiilence.     The  others  feek  their  fup- 
port  ujfton  .the  mountains,  and  their  environs,  pofTeffing  herds  of  rein-deer 
more  or  lefs  numerous,  which  they  ufe  according  to  the  feafon,  but  go  ge-' 
nerally  on  foot.     They  are  excellent  and  very  induftrious  herdfmen,  and  are 
rich  in  eomparifon  of  the  Lapland  fiihers.     Some  of  them  poflefs  fix  hundred 
or  a  thonfalid  rtin-deer,  and  have  often   money  and  plate  befuies.     They 
Ttzxk  every  rein-deer  on  the  ears,  and  divide  them  into  clailes  y  fo  that  they 
indantly  perceive  whether  any  oh^  is  ilrayed,  though  they  cannot  ccaint  to 
fo  ^reat  a  number  as  th^it  to  which  their  ftock  often  amounts.^    Thofe  who 
polFefs  but  a  (mairftock,  give  to  every  individual  a  proper  name.     The  Lap- 
land fifhers,  who  are  alfo  palled  Laplanders  of  the  Woods,  becaufe  in  fummer 
they  dwell. upon  the  borders  of  the  lakes,  and  in  winter  in  the  fbrefts,  live  by 
fifhing  and  hunting,  and  choofe  their  fituation  by  its  convenience  for  eithcr.^ 
Thegteatefl  part  of  them,  however,  have  fome  rein-deer.     They  are  active 
and  expert  in  thechace  ;  and  the  introdu£lion  of  fire-arms  among  them  has 
almoft  entirely  aboliihed  the  ufe  of  the  bow  and  arrow.     Befides  looking,  after 
t|ie  rein  deer,  the  fiihery,  and  the  chace,  the  men  employ  the^ifelves  in  tbe 
conilru£tion  of  their  canoes,  which  are  fmall,.  light,  and  compa^.  They  alfo 
make  fledges,  to  which  they  give  the  form  of  a  canoe,  hamefs  for  the  rein- 
deer,'cups,  bowls,  an4  various  other  utenfUs,  which  are  fometimes  neatly 
carved,  and  fometimes  ornamented  with  bones,  brafs,  or  horn.     The  employ- 
ment of  the  women  conri(i[s  in  making  nets  for  the  fifhery,  in  drying  fifh  and 
meat,  in  milking  the  rein-deer,  in  making  chee£e»  and  tanning  hides-:  but  it  is 
underftood  to  be  the4>ufinefs  of  the  men  to  look  after  the  kitchen  y  in  which 
it  is  faid,  the  women  never  interfere. 

The  Laplanders  live  in  huts  in  the  form  of  tf  nts.  A  hut  ts  about  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  not  much  above  (iac  in  height.  They  cover 
them  according  to  the  feafon,  and  the  means  of  the  poUciFor  >  fome  with 
briars,  bark  of  birch,  and  linen  :  others  with  turf,  coarfe  cloth,  or  fplt,  or 
the  old  ikins  of  rein-deerr  The  door  is  of  felt,  made  like  two  curtains  which 
open  afunder.  A  little  place  furrounded  with  (lones  is  made  in  the  middle 
bf  the  httt  for  the  fire,  over  which  a  chain  is  fnfpended  to  hang  the  kettle 
"upon.  They  are  fcarcely  able  to  Hand  upright  in  their  huts,,  but  confbntly 
Ct  upon  their  heels  round  the  fire.  At  night  they  lie  down  quite  naked  ; 
and,  to  feparate  the  apartments,  they  place  uptight  flicks  at  fmall  diftancei. 
They  cover  themfelves  with  their  clothes,  or  lie  upon  them.  In  winter  they 
put  their  naked  feet  into  a  fur  bag«  Their  houfhold  furniture  oonfifts  of  iroa 
or  Qopper  kettles^  wooden  cupsj  bowb^  fpooust  and  fometimes  tin»  or  evea 
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Hf(f  babpi ;  te  th^fe  may  be  added,  tlie  implementi  of  filhiag  asd  buntin^« 
i'ii&t  thcj  may  not  be  olbliged  to  cany  fuch  a  number  of  things  with  them  in 
:(ir  ezcoifions,  they  build  in  the  foreftsi  at  certain  diftancea,  little  huts* 
i^de  like  pigeon-houfes,  and  placed  upon  a  poft,  which  is  the  trunk  of  a  tree* , 
:-:i  off  at  the  height  of  about  a"* fathom  or  fix  feet  from  the  root.  In  thefe 
tt^atfd  hots  they  keep  their  goo^s  and  providons ;  and  though  they  arc 
m  (httt»  yet  they  are  never  plundered.  The  rein*decr  fupply  the  Lap* 
aim  5mth  the  greateft  part  of  their  proTiiions :  the  chace  and  the  fishery 
.rply  the  reft.  Their  principal  dtihes  are  the  flefli  of  the  rein-deer*  and 
'idiogt  which  ^ey  make  of  their  blood,  by  putting  it  either  alone  or 
^td  with  wild  berries,  into  the  ftomach  of  the  animal  from  whence  it  was 
^'icQi  in  which  they  C9ok  it  for  food.  ,  But  the  flefh  of  the  bear  is  con- 
-icred  by  them  as  their  moft  delicate  meat.  They  eat  every  kind  gf  filh* 
^eg  the  ica-dog  ;  as  wett  as  all  kinds  of  wild  animals,  not  excepting  birds 
^'  prey,  and  camivoroos  animals.  Their  winter  provifions  confiil  chiefly  of 
ttii  aad  fifii  dried  in  the  open  air,  both  of  which  they  eat  raw,  without  any 
:;t  of  dicffiag.  Their  common  drink  is  water,  fometimes  mixed  with  milk  ; 
icy  make  alio  broths  and  fi(h-foups.  Brandy  is  very  fcarce  with  them,  but 
-ITin  cxtxemely  fond  of  it.  Whenever  they  are  mclined  to  eat,  the  head 
>.t  the  family  fpr^ids*a  carpet  on  the  ground ;  and  then  men  and  women  fquat 
';i:Qd  this  mat,  which  is  covered  with  di/hes.  Every  Laplander  always 
^lies  about  him  a  knife,  a  fpoon,  and  a  h'ttle  cup  for  drinking.  Each  has 
^ portion  fcparately  given  him,  that  no  perfon  may  be  injured ;  for  they 
^'c  grat  caters.  Before  and  after  the  meal  they  make  a  (hort  prayer :  and, 
u  ioon  as  they  have  done  eating,  each  gives  the  other  his  hand. 

The  fmniaer  garb  of  the  men  confifts  of  a  long  coat  of  coarfe  cloth,  reach- 
''^l  <iowa  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  girded  round  the  wajfl  with  a  belt  or  - 
f'^;  bom  which  hanfi^  a  Norway  knife,  and  a  pouch  containing  flints,'. 
^•chei,  tobacco,  and  other  neceffaries ;  the  gprdle  itfelf  being  decorated 
n^  hnh  rings  and  chains*     Their  caps  are  made  of  the  (kin  of  the  nor* 
^Q  diYcr,  with  the  feathers  on ;  and  their  (hoes  of  the  rein-deer  (kin,  with 
^^  hair  outwards.     They  wear  no  linen  ;  but  the  garments  of  the  better 
''^>  are  of  a  finer  doth,  and  they  delight  in  a  variety  of  colours,  though  ^ 
'^  a  the  moft  glaring,  is  the  moft  agpreeable.     In  winter  they  are  totally 
^cd  ap  io  coats,  caps,  boots,  and  gloves,  made  of  the  rein-deer  (kins. 

The  women's  apparel  differs  very  little  from  that  of  the  other  Tea  ;  anly 
^^j  nrdks  are  more  ornamented  with  rings,  chains,  needle-cafes,  and  toys 
'1^  lometiaiea  weigh  20  pounds.  In  wint^,  both  men  and  women  lie  in 
''^  Airs ;  in  fummer  they  cover  themfelves  entirely  with  coarfe  blankets  to 
"^•od  them  from  the  gnats  which  are  intolerable.  The  Laplanders  are  not 
"^  Weil  difpofed,  but  naturally  ingenious.  They  make  all  their  own  fiirni- 
>:r(i  th«r  boats,  fledges,  bows  and  arrows.  They  form  neat  boxes,  of  thin 
^•rcb  boards,  and  inlay  them  with  the  horn  of  the  rein-deer. 

The  l^plaoders  make  furpri(]ng  excurfions  upon  the  fnow  in  their  banting 
Qpeditioof.  They  provide  themfelves  each  with  a  pair  of  ilcates,  or  fnow- 
fts,  which  are  no  other  than  fir*boards  covered  with  the  rough  (kia 
^'  (he  rdn-deer,  turned  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  hair  riles  agatnft  the  firow, 
'•ncTvife  they  would  be  too  (lippery.  On^of  thefe  (hafeiris  ufually  as  long 
^'  the  periba  who  wears  it  \  the  other  is  about  a  foot  (hortcr.  The  feet 
^d  in  the  middle,  and  to  them  the  (hoes  are  faftened  by  thongs  or  withes. 

ihe  LapUoder  thus  equipped  wields  a  long  pole  in  his  hand,  near  the  end 

which  there  is  a  round  ball  of  wood  to  prevent  its  piercing  too  deep  in 
^  bow;  and  ^ith  this  he  ftops  himfelf  oecafiooally.     By  means  of  tj^efq 
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accoutrements  be  will  travel  at  the  rate  of  60  miUs  aday  without  beia^ 
fatigued^  afcending  ilecp  moUD tains,  and  Hiding  down  again  with  amazing 
fwiftncfs.  .  .  ,'     * 

Lapland  is  but  poorly  peopled,  owing  to  th^  general  barrennefft  of  its  foil. 
The  whole  .number  6f  its  inhabitants  may  amount  to  about  60|Q00«  Botfai 
inen  and  women  are  confi'derably  iKortcr  th^n  more  fouthera  £uropeaas* 
Maupertuis  meafured  a  woman  who  was  fuckling  her  childy  whofc  neight. 
did  not  exceed  four  feet  (wo  inches  and  a  half;  they  makc^  however,  a  much, 
n^re  agreeable  appearance  than  the  men,  wHb  arc  often  iU-fhaped  and  ugly, 
and  their  heads  too  large  for  their  bodies.  Their  women  are  complaifant^ 
chafte,  often  well  made,  and  oxtremely  nervous  s  which  is  alfo  <>bfervable 
among  the  men,  although  more  rarely.  It  frequently  happens,  that  a  Lap* 
land  woman  will  faipt  away,  or  even  fall  into  a  fit  of  frenzy,  on<a  fpark  of  £ire 
flying  towards  her,  an  unexpe^d  noi£e,  or  the  fuddcn  light  of  an  unexpe^led 
objeS,  though  in  its  owp  nature  not  in  the  leaft  alarming  :  in  fhort,  at  the 
mbft  tnfling  things  imaginable*  During  tbefe  paroxyfais  of  terror,  they 
deal  about  blows^  with  the  firft  thing  that  preieiits  itfelf }  and  on  coming  t^ 
themfelves  arc  utterly  ignorant  of  all  that  has  paiTed. 

When  a  Laplander. intends  to  marry  a  female,  be,  or  his  friends  court  her 
father  with  brandy,  when,  with/ome  difficulty,  he  gains  admittance  to  his  fair 
one,  he  offers  her  a'beaver's  tongue,  or  fome  other  eatable ;  which  (he  reje^ 
before  company,  but  accepts  of  in  private.  Cohabitation  often  precedes 
marriage ;  but  every  admittance  to  the  fair  one  is  purchafed  from  her  fathert 
by  her  lover,  with  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and  this  prolongs  the  courtihip  fbme* 
tiines  for  three'  years.  The  pricft  of  the  parifh  at  lafk  cclebrptes  the  nup* 
tials ;  but  the  bridegroom  is  obliged  to  ferve  bis  father-in-law  for  four 
years  after.  He  then  Carries  his  wife  and  her  fortune  home. 
»  Commerce.]  Little  can  be  faid  o£ -the  commerce  of  the  Laplanders. 
Their  exports  confift  of  fiih,  rein^deer,  furs,  baflcets,  and  toys ;  with  fome 
dried  pikes,  and  cbeefes  made  of  rein-deer  milk.  .  They  receife  for  thrfe  rix^ 
dollars,  woollen  cloths,  linen,  copper,  tin,  flour,  oil,  hides,  needles,  knives, 
fpintuous  liquors,  tobacco  and  other  necefTaries.  Thett  mines  are  generally 
worked  by  foreigners,  andprdduce  no  inconiiderable  profit.  The  Laplanders 
travel  in  a  kind  of  caravan,  with  their  iamilies,  to  the  Finland  and  Norway 
fairs.  The  reader  may  make  fome  eftimate  of  the  medium  of  commerce 
among  them,  when  he  is  told,  that  fifty  fquirrel  ficinf,  or  one  fox  fkift,  and  a 
pair  of  Lapland  (hoes,  produce  one  rij^dollar ;  but  no  computation  can  be 
made  of  the  public  revenue,  the  grcateft  part  of  which  is  allotted  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  clergy.  With  regard  to  the  fecurity  of  th<;ir  property, 
few  difputes  happen  ;  and  their  judges  ha  ye  no  military  to  enfiarce  t^ir  de* 
crees,  the  people  having  a  remarkable  averfion  to  war$  and,  fo  far  as  wg 
know,  are  never  eo^ployed  in  ^ny  army. 
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S  country   is  bounded  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  tb^ 
Sounds  and  tbe  Catenate  or  Scag]gcrac,Ofl  tbc 
^intains  of  Norway,  on  the  weft  ;  by  Danifh  oi 
north  ;  and  by  Mufeory  on  the  eaft.  It  is  divld< 
^    Sweden  Proper.  2.  Gothlai)d«    3.  Livonia*  4^ 
ovinc68  belong  now,   however,  to  the  Ruiilans, 
^eter  the  Great,  and  ceded  by  poftenor  treaties.] 
pland  :  and,  7,-      The  Swedrfh  zflands.     Great 
for  the  lakes  and  uninrproved  parts  of  Sweden  | 
the  habitable  part  is  confined  to  narrowbounds^ 
nfions  given  ub  of  this  kingdom. 
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W  SWEDEN. 

Of  Gotlilaiidy  the  foUowiog  are  the  {ubdivifioM  i  %  ^ 

9 

'  Ig^aft  Gothlaodp  Dalia, 

Weft  Gothland)  Schonett, 

Smalandy     /  jBleking, 

Wermelandy  Halland. 

Of  Swe4iib  Lapland,  the  following  are  the  fulniiviilonf ; 

Thorne  Lapmark,  Fitbia  Lapmark, 

Kimi  Xapmark»  Uma .  Lapmark* 

Lula  Lapmark. 

The  principal  places  in  Weft  Bothnia  are  Umea,  Fitea*  and  ToUlaa* 

»  - 

Of  Finlandi  the  fpUowing  are  the  fubdivliions  i 

Eaft  Bothnia,  Nyland, 

Cajaoia,  Travaftia, 

Savoioxia,  Finland  Proper* 

The  Swedifli  ifles  are  Gothland,  Oehmd,  Aland,  and  Rugen. 

The  face  .of  Sweden  h  pretty  fimilar  to  thofe  of  its  neighbouring  coiin* 
fries  :  only  it  has  tl^e  advantage  of  navigable  rivers. 

Climate  And  seasons,  soil^I      The  fame  may  be  £aid  with  regard  t« 
AND  p&opuCTiONS.  3  this  article.     Summer  burfts  frofn  win- 

ter ;  and  vegetation  is  roope  fpeedy  than  in  fbuthern  cUmates  ;  for  the  fun 
is  here  fo  hot,  as  fometimes'  to  fet  forefts  or  fire* .  Stoves  and  warm  furs 
mitigate  th^  cold  of  winter,  which  is  fo  intenfe,  that  the  nofes  and  extremities 
of  the  inhabitants  are  fometimes  mortified ;  and  in  fuch  cafes,  the  beft  re« 
medy  that  has  been  found  out,  is  rubbing  theaffeded  part  with  fnow.  The 
Swedes,  fince  the  days  of  Charles  XI I.  have  been  at  incredible  pains  to  cor- 
rect the  native  barrennefs  of  their  country,  by  eredking  colleges  of  agricul'* 
ture,  and  in  fome  places  with  great  fuccefs*  The  foil-  is  much  the  fame 
with  that  of  Denmark,  and  fome  parts  of  Norway,  generally  very  bad,  but 
in  fome  vallies  furpridngly  fertile^  Tbe  Swedes,  tjfiof  late  years,  had  not 
induftry  fufficient  to  remedy  the  one,  nor  improve  ihe  other.  The  pea- 
fan  ts  now  follow  the  agriculture  of  France  and  England  ;  and  fome  late  ac- 
counts fay,  that  they  raife  almoft  as  much  grain  as  maintains  the  natives. 
GothUnd  producer,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  peas  and  beans  ;  and  in  cafe 
of  deficiency,  the  people  are  fupplied  from  Livonia  and  the  Baltic  provin« 
ces.  '  In  fummer,  the  fields  are  verdant,  and  covered  with  flowers,  and  prp« 
'(duce  ftrawberries,  rafberries^  currants,  and  other  fmall  fruits.  The  common 
people  know,  as  yet,  little  of  the  cultivation  of  apricots,  peaches,  nefkarines, 
pine-apples,  and  the  like  high  flavoured  fruits  ;  but  melons  are  brought  to . 
great  perfeAion  in  dry  feafons. 

MiN^RAL^  AND  M£TALS.3  Swcdcn  produccs  chryft^,  amethyfts,  tiopa^ 
^  zes,  porphyry,  lapis-lazuli,  agate,  comeUan,  marble,  and  other  fpffils.  The 
chief  wealth  of  Sweden,  however  arifes  from  her  minps  offilver,  copper^ 
lead,  and  iron.  The  laft  mentioned  metal  employs  no  fewer  than  4501 
forges,  hammering  mills,  and  fmelting*houfes.  A  kind  of  a  gold  mine 
)m  Ukew^fe  been  difcovercd  in  Sweden^  but  fo  inconfidcrablci  uM  from  the 
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^r  1741  (b  I747t  it^jpioclttced  only  2,389  gold  diicfatsV  ^acli  Talutd  at  91U 
4d.'  ilcrUng.  Tbe  fim  gallery  of  one  Gbttr  mine  is  100  fathoms  beloW 
the  furfac'e  of  tfie  eartfi ;  the  roof  is  fupported  by  prodigioms  oake» 
.  beams  {  tnd  from  thence  the  miners  defcend  about  40  fattioms  to  the  low- 
eft  ^b.  This  mine  is  faid  to  produce  so»oooL  a-year.  The  produd  of  the 
copper-naines  is  uncertain  ;  but  the  whole  is  loaded  with  Taft  taxes  and  rcdita* 
tions  to  the  government,  which  has  no  other  refources  for  the  esiigencies  of 
ftate*  Thefe  fubterraneous  manfions  are  afloniAiiogly  fpacibua,  and  at  the 
fiime  time  commodious  for  their  inhabitants,  fo  that  they  feem  to  form  a  hid?* 
den  world.  The  water-falls  in*  Sweden  afford  excellent  convcniency  for  turn- 
ing mills  for  forges  ;  and  fome  years,  the  exports  of  Sweden- for  iron  brought: 
in  300,oooL  fterling«  Dr.  ^ufching  thinks  that  they  conftituted  two»thirdtf 
of  the  national  rcTcnue.  It  muft  however  be  obferved,  that  the  extortions 
of  the  Swedilh  government,  and  the  importation  of  American  bar-iron  into 
Europe,  and  fome  other  caufes,  have  greatly  diminifhed  this  mauufadure  of 
Sweden  ;  fo  that 'the  Swedes  will  be  obliged  to  apply  themfelvea  to  other 
branches  of  trade  and  improvements,  efpecially  in  agriculture. 

Antk^ities  awd  curiosities,  1  A  few  leagues  fiom  Gottenburgh 
NATURAL  AND  AaTiFiciAL.  J  there  is  a  hideous  precipice,  dowa 
wlt^ich  a  dreadful  catarafi  of  water  ru&es  with  fach  impetuofity,  from  the 
bdght;  into  fo  deep  a  bed  of  water,  that  large  mafts,  and  other  bodies  of 
timber,  that  arc  precipitated  down  it,  di&ppear,  fome  for  half  an  -hour,  and 
others  for  an  hour,  before  they  are  recovered ;  the  bottom  of  this  bed  has 
never  been  found,  though  founded  by  lines  of  feveral  hundred  fathoms.  A 
remarkable  flimy  lake  which  finges  things  put  into  it,  has  been  found  in  the 
fouthcm  parts  of  Gothland :  and  fevend  parts  of  Sweden  coptain  a  ftone» 
which  being  of  a  yellow  colour,  intermixed  with  fevend  ftreaks  of  whitCp  as  if 
compofed  of  gold  and  filver,  affords  fulphur,  vitriol,  alum,  and  minium*  The 
Swedes  pretend  to  have  a  manufcriptof  a'tranilationof  the  Gofpelsaato  Go« 
due,  done  by  a  bifhop  1300  yean  ago. 

.  Sbas.J  •  Their  feaa  are  the  Baltic,  and  the  gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland^ 
which  are  arms  of  the  Baltic  j  and  on  the  weft  of  Sweden  are  the  Categate 
fea,  and  the  Sound,  a  ftraxt  abput  &ur  miles  over,  which  divides  Sweden  from 
Denmark. 

Thefe  feas  have  no  tides,  and  arc  frozen  up  ufuaHy  four  months  in  the  year  ; 
nor  are  they  fo  fait  as  the  ocean,  never  mixing  with  it,  becaufe  a  current  feta 
alwa3r8  out  of  the  Baltic  Sea  iato  the  ocean. 

QuAoaup feDs,  aiRDs  AND  FI8HE8.3  Thefe  differ  little  from  thofe  zU 
ready  de(cribed  in  Norway  and  Denmark,  to  which  I  muft  refer  j  only  the 
Swedifli  horfes  are  known  to  be  more  feryiceaUe  in  war  than  the  German* 
The  Swedi(h  hawks,  when  carried  to  France,  have  been  known  to  revifit 
their  native  country ;  as  appears  from  one  that  was  killed  in  Finland,  with 
an  inlcription-  on  a  fmall  gold  plate,  iignifyiog  that  he  belonged  to  the 
French  king.  The  fifties  found  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Sweden,  are  the 
fame  with  thofe  in  c^her  northern  ^ouptries,  and  taken  in  fuch  quantities, 
that  their  pikes  (particularly)  are  faked  and  pickled  for  exportation.  The 
tra'ji  oil  of  the  fesJa  taken  in  the  gulf  of  Finland,  i»  a  confiderable  auticle  of 
exportation. 

Inhabitants,  mannbrs  and  customs.]  There  is  a  great  diverfity  of 
chara^rs  among  the  people  of  Sweden  ;  and  what  is  peculiarly. remarkable 
among  them,  they  are  known  to  have  had  different  charaders  in  different 
ages*  At'  prefent,  their  peafants  feem  to  be  a  heavy  plodding  race  of  men, 
firoag  and  Wdyj  byt  with^]}^  iuiy  oiber  anbitio;!  (hau  thait  of  fubfifttng 

"^  '  "^      them- 


'  tbemfelvts  and  tlieir  famllicfl  as  wdl  as  tliey  ^an  r  the  iQcrcanfile  ctafles  d 
much  t^  the  fame  caft  ;  hot  great  applicatbn  suid  ptrfettrance  ia  ^ifcoven 
atiKKig  them  alL  One  could,  howcwr,  form  no  ideft  that  the  mode 
Swedes  are  defcendants  of  tho£r,  who,  under  Guftavue  Adolphua  and  Cht 
ks  XII.  canted  terror  in  their  namcsy  throtigh  dtftatit  couutrieS}  and  fho< 
the  focmdations  of  the  greatcft  empires*  The  kitriguea  pi  their  fer^tt 
dragged  them  to  take  part  ta  the  late  war  agaifift  Prufifia  \  yet  their  behai 
eur  was  fpintleCa,  and  their  covrage  contemptible.  The  principal  nobih* 
atKl  gentry  of  Sweden  are  naturally  bravC}  polke,  and  hofpitahle  ;  they  ha 
high  and  warm  notions  of  honour,  a^n^  are  jealous  of  their  national  int 
vefts.  The  dreft,  exereifesy  and  diveriions,  of  the  common  people,  are  almc 
the  &me  with  thofeof  Denmark :  the  better  fort  wet  iD>£ituated  with  Freiu 
modes  and  fafhions.  The^  women  go  to  the  plough,  thre(h  out  the  cor 
Tcxw  upon  the  water,  ierre  the  hrickla^ers,  carry  hurdensi  and  do  ail  the  coti 
mott  drttdgeriea  in  ho(bandry; 

Religion.]  Chriftianity  was  introduced  here  hi  the  9th  century.  The 
reirgion  is  Lutheran,  which  was  propagated  amongft  them  by  Guilavt 
Vafa>  about  the  year  1523.  Tlie  Swedes  are  furpnfingty  uniform  and  irnri 
tmuing  in  religious  mat!tertf ;  and  have  fuch  avei^ion  to  popery,  that  cadr; 
tJbn  i&  the  .fete  of  every  Roman  cathohc  prieft  difcovercd  in  their  countr] 
The  archbifliop  of  Upfal  has  a  revenue  of  about  400I.  a-year-;  and  has  undt 
him  1}  fuffragans^  befides  Cuperintendents,  with  moderate  ftipends.  IS 
dergymati  has  the  lead^direBion  in  the  affair?  of  ftate;  but  their  morals  an 

,  the  fan^ky  of  their  livea  endear  them  6>  much  to  the  people,  that  the  g( 
▼eminent  would  repent  making  them  its  enemies.  Their  churches  are  nca 
and  often  ornamented.  A  body  of  ecckfiaftical  laws  and  eanons^  dire^  the 
religious  oaeonomy.  •  A  converiion  to  popery,  or  a  long  continuance  undt 
excommunication,  which  cannot  pafs  without  the  king's  permiffion,  is  punifl 
cd'  by  imprifonment  and  exile.  * 

Language,  learning,  and  learned  men. 3  The  Swedifh  langu&g; 
«s  a  dialeft  of  the  Teutonic,  and  refemblcs  that  of  Denmark.  The  S wed  ill 
nobxKty  and  gentry  arc,  in  general,  more  converfamt  in  polite  literature  tha 
thofe  of  many  other  more  flourifliing  ilates.  They  have  of  late  exhibite 
fome  noble  fpccimcns  of  their  munificence  for  the  improvement  of  literature 
witnefs  their  fending,  at  the  expence  of  private  perfons,  that  excellent  an 
candid  natural  philofoph^r  Haflelquift,  into  the  eadern  countriea  for  di! 
coveries,  where  he  died.  This  noWe  fpirit  is  eminently  encouraged  by  th 
Toyal  family  ;  and  her  Swcdith  majefty  purchafed,  at  no  indoofidcrable  expenc 
for  tliat  country,  all  Haffclquift's  collection  of*  curio  fit  ies.  That  able  civ 
)itvn»  ftateftnan,  and  hillorian  Puffendorf,  was  a  native  of  Sweden;  and  f 
was  the  late  celebrated  Linnicus,  who  cafried  natural  philofophy,  in  fom 
branches  at  leaH,  particularly  botuny,  to  the  highcft  pilch.  The^iaflion  o 
the  famous  queen  Chriftina  for  literature  is  well  known  to  the  public  5  an 
(he  may  be  accounted  a  genius  in  many  branches  of  knowledge.  Even  i 
the  midft  of  the  late  diftraAions  of  Sweden,  the  fine  arts,  particulari 
drawing,  (culpture,  and  architeflure,  were  encouraged  and  protcAec 
Agricukura!  learning,  both  in  theory  and  pradlice,  i«  now  carried  to  a  cor 
£derable  heigiit  in  that  kingdom ;  and  the  character  givpn  by  fome  wr 
i^%  that  the  Swedes  are  a  dull  heavy  people,  fitted  only  for .  bodily  laboui 
is  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  their  having  no  opportunity  of  exertin* 
their  talents. 

Universities.]  The  principal  ia  thai  of  Upfal,  tnftituted  near  40^ 
}eats  agt),  and  patronized  hf  foccefltvc  jnonarcbs,  particulany  bj  the  gre? 

.  Cuftavv 
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Goftavos  AdolphttS)  and  hn  daughter  qae^a  Ckriftioa.  Tbeie  are  .near 
15:00  ftadcnts  ib  this  univ^rfity  \  rbat  for  the  moft  part  they  ara  axtomely! 
in(Kgent»  and*  Ibdge  five  or  fix  together!  m  vecy  poor  hovels.  The  ptofef* 
fort  in  diftrent  brancheji  of  tkerattire  are  about  twentjr-two  :  of  whpm  the 
principal  are  thoFe  of  divinity*  eloquence)  botany,  anatosiy,  chcipiiihy,  Da« 
turai  phibfophyi.ailrQnomy,  and  agricultiire.  Their  falariesare  fron  70K  to- 
200I.  per  annum^  Thia  untverfityy  juftly  called  by  StiUingfieet,  *<  that 
great«  and  hitherto  nnrivaUcd  fchoc^of  nataral-^iftory^^  ia  oenainly  the  firft 
feminary  of  the  North  for  aqadtffiical  cdacation  :  and  ha»  prodaccdy  froai  tha 
time  of  its  inftitutioo,  perfons  eminent  in  ever^  branch  of  feienoe.  ^  The 
learned  pubHcationSy  which  have  lately  been  given  to-the  world  by  its  nieiBbcv% 
fufliciently  prove  the  fl.ounfhing  (bate  of  literature  in  thefie  parts ;  and  «h^ 
thefes^  compofed  by  the  ftudents  on  their  admiffion  to  their  dsgteesy 
would  form  a  very  interefUag  coHe^Ubn.  Many  of  thef«  trails  i^n  vanbua 
fabjediis  of  polite  literaturet  antiquitjeti  languages^  &c;  evidence  the  eruditiqn 
and  tafte  or  the  refpeftive  authors ;  among  the  works  of  this'iibrt  which  \vrt 
widely  dfffufed  t^e  feme  of  this  learned  bciety  throughoat  Euxopcy  are  the 
AmamtaJtes  Acadmac^j  or  a  CoHeftion  of  Thefes  upon  Natural  Hiftory,  held 
tinder  the  celebrated  Linnxus,  and  chiefly  (elected  by  that  aiafter. 

There  is  another  oniverfity  at  Abb,  in  Fmhnd,  but  not  fo  well  endowed  vmt 
fo  £ouri(hing  ;  and  there  was  a  third  at  Lunden,  in  Schonen,  which  it  now 
fallen  into  decay<  Every  diocefe  is  provided  with  a  free  fthool,  in  which 
hoys  are.  qualified  for  the  univerfity  *. 

MAMUFACTuass,  TaADE,  coM-T  The  Swedifk ' cooamonalfey  (bbfiftby 
MBaca»  AMD  CHIEF  TOWNS.  J  agricultare»  minings  grasiag>  hunting, 
and  fiihing.  Their  materials  for  tn^c  are  bu&y  and  u£s&l  cominodities  of 
mails,  beamSf  deal-boards,  andotlicr  forts  of  timber  for  (hipping ;  tar,  pitch, 
bark  of  treesy  pot- afh«  wooden  utcnfih,  hides,  flax,  hemp,  pdtry,  furs,  copper^, 
lead,  iron,  coroage,  and  fiQi.  Eren  the  manufaduring  of  iron  was  introduced 
into  Sweden  folate  as  the  i6th  century  ;  f^r  till  that  tim^  they  fo]4  their 
own  crude  ore  to  the-Hanfe  town?,  and  brought  it  back  again  roanufa^ured 
intp  utenfik.  About  the  gsiddle  of  the  17  th  century,  by  the  aiSftancf  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemings,  they  fet  up  fpme  manufadurcs  of  ghft,  fiarch,  tin, 
woollen,  filk,  foapf  leather-dreilSng,  and  faw^miOs.  Book&lh'ng  was  at  that 
time  a  trade  unknown  in  Sweden*  They  have  fince 'had  fugav^baking,  tobao- 
co-plantations,  and  manufaAures  of  fail-cloth,  cotton,  fuftian,  and  other  ftuffa  \ 
of  hnen,  alum,  a|id  brimftone ;  paper-mills,  and  gunpowder-miUs  |  vail  quan- 
tities of  copper,  brafs,  ileel,  ana  iron,  are  now  wrought  is  Sweden.  They 
have  alfo  foundries  for  cannon,  forges  for  fire-arms  ai/d  anchors,  armories, 
wire  and  flattlng-mflls  \  miQs  alfo  for  fulling,  and  for  boring  and  ftamping  % 
and  of  late  they  have  buih  many  fhips  for  faTe« 

Certain  towns  in  Sweden,  %x  in  number,  are  called  Staple-towns,  where> 
the  merchants  are  allowed  to  import  and  esport  C9*nm6ditics  in  their  own 
fhipst  Tbofe  towns  whiph  have  no  foreign  commerqe,  though  lying  near 
the  iea,  are  called  land  towns-  A  third  kind  are  termed  poinc-towi^s,  as 
belonging  to  ^be  mine  diftrids.  The  Swedes,  about  the  year  1752,  had 
greatly  mcreafed  their  experts,  and  diminifiied  their  imports,  roofi  part 
of  which,  arrive  pr  are  fent  ofi,  in  Swedtfh  (hips  )  the  Swedes  having. now 
a  kind  of  navijfation  ad,  like  that  of  the  Englifh.  '  Thefe  pron^ifing  appeaf^ 

'  O  ancei 

*  An  academy  of  arts  and  fciences  tvas  Come  yeari  fince  efiabl%ed  at  Stockholm,  and  \% 
now  in  a  flouriihiog  coodition.  They  have  publifhed  f|Vcral  volumei  cf  memoirs,  v4uch 
have  Been  wcU  received  by  the  pulilk,  * 
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anccsy  werej  however  bUfted  by  the  madnefs  and  jeajoufica  of  the  ^wediAt^ 
government. 

Stockholm  is  a  ftaple  town »  and  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  :  it  ftands 
about  760  mileft  north*eaft  of  London,  upon  feven  fmall  rocky  iflandsy  be* 
fides  two  peninfulaAy  and  built  upon  piles.     It  llrik'es  a.  ftranger  with  its 
Angular  and  romantic  fcenery.     A  variety  of  contrailed  and  enchantingr 
views  ar^  formed  by  numberlefs  rocks  of  grranite,  riling  boldly  from  the 
.  furface  of  the  water,  partly  bare  and  craggy,  partly  dotted  with  houfes,  or 
feathered  with  wood.      The  harbour,  which  is  4>^ious  and  convenient » 
though  difficult  of  accefs,  is  an  inlet  of  the  Baltrc  ;  tlie  water  is  clear  as 
cryftsJ,  and  of  fuch  depth,  that  (hips  of  the  largeft  burthen  can  approach  the 
quay,:which  is  of  confiderable  breadth,  and:  lined  with  fpacious  buildrngsand 
warehoufesh     At  the  extremity  of  the  harbour,  feveral  Greets  rife  one  above 
another  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre ;  and  the  palace,  a  magnificent  build- 
ing,: crowns  the  fummit.     Towards  the^fea,  about  two  or  three  miles  from 
the  town,  the  harbour  is  eootrafied  into  a  narrow  fb^t,  and,,  winding  among 
high  rocks,  difappears  from  the  fight ;.  and  the  profpedl  is  terminated  by 
diflatit  bil£i,  oyenpread .  with  foreft.     It  is  far  beyond  the  power  of  words^ 
or  of  the  pencil,  to  delineate  thefe  fingular  views.     The  central  ifland,  from 
which  the  city  derives  its  name,,  and  the  Ritterholm,  are  the  handfomeft  parts 
of  the  toWn., 

Excepting  in  the  fuburbs,  where  die  houfes  are  of  wood,  painted  r^,  the 
generality  of  the  boildings  are'.of  ftone,  or  brick,  ftuccoed  white.  The  royal 
palace  which  (lands.in  the  centre  of  Stockholm,  and  upon  the  higheft  fpot  of 
ground,  was  begun  by  Charles  XI.  s  it  is  a  large  quadrangular  ftone  edifice^ 
and  the  ftyle  of  archxte€iure  is  both  elegant  and  magnificent  *. 

The  number  of  houfe-fceepers  who  pay  taxes  are  60,000.  This  city  is 
fornifbed  with  all  the  exterior  marks  of  magnificence,  and  ere^ions  for 
manufa6lures  and  commerce  that  are  common  to  other  great  European 
cities,  particularly  a  national  bank,,  the  capital  of  which  is  466,6661  138.  4d. 
flerling.  ... 

GavsaNMCNT.]  The  government  of  Sweden  has  undergone  many 
changes.'  The  Swedes,  like  the  Danes  were  originally  free,  and  during  the 
cpurfe  of  many  centunes  the  crown  was  elective  ;  but  after  various  revolutions, 
whiclr  will  be  hereafter  mentioned,  Charles  XII.  who  was  killed  in  1 7 1 8, 
becaoK  defpotic-  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fifier  Ulrica ;  who  confented 
to  the  abolitionof  defpotifm,  and  reftored  the  fi:ates  to  their  former  liberties ; 
and  they^  in  return  aflbciated  W  huiband,  the  landgravate  of  HelTc  Cafiel, 
with  her  in  the  government.  A  new  model  of  the  confiitution  was  then 
drawn  up,-  by  which  the  royal  power  waA  brought,  perhaps  too  low ;  for 
the  king  of  Sweden  could  fcarcely  be  called  by  that  name,  being  limited  ia 
every  exeroife  of  government,  and  even  in  the  education  of  his  own  children. 
The  diet  of  the  ftates  appointed  the  great  officers  of  the  kipgdom  ;  and  all 
the  employments  of  any  value,  ecclefiadical,  civil  or  military,  were  confeiv 
red  by  the  king  only,  with  the  approbation  of  the.fenate.  The  eftates  were* 
formed  of  deputies  from  the  four  orders,  nobility,  clergy,  burehers,  and 
peafants.  The  reprefentatives  of  the  nobility,  which  included  the  gentry, 
amounted  to  above  1000,  thofe  of  the  clergy,  to  200,  the  burghers  to  about 
150,  and  the  peafants  tq  250.  Each  order  fat  in  its  own  houfe,  and  had  its 
own  fpeaker :  and  each  chofe  a  fecret  committee  for  the  difpatch  of  bufu 
nefs*    The  ftates  w^e  to  be  convoked  once  in  three  years,  in  the  month  of 
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jmrarj,  vod  their  coHefim  bodf  had  greater  powrrs'thftn  the  pautliameiit 
I  «f  Gmt  Bntain  ;  becanfe  as  it  has  .been  obfcrvedi  tfie  king's  prerogatit e 
ns  far  more  boaodcd. 

When  the  ftates  were  not  fittings  the  affairs  of  < the. public  were  tnaaaged 
brthe  king  and  the  fenate^  which  were  no  other  than  a  committee  of  the 
iitcs^  but  cholen  in  ^a  particular  manner ;  the  nobility >  or  upper  houfe  ap^ 
f<nnttd  24  depnties^  the  clergy  is^  and  the  burghers  12.;  thefe  chofe  three 
pfffoasy  who  were  to  be  prefented  to  the  king,  that  he  might  noniinate  one 
at  of  the  three  for  each  iracancy.  The  peafants  had  no  vote  in  eleding 
i  tVoator*  Almoft  all  the  executire  power  was  lodged  in  the  fenatCy  which 
3)!i(ifted  of  14  memberSf  befides  th/e  chief  governors  of- the  proTincesy  the 
pildcnt  of  the  chancery,  and  the  grand-marfhal.  Thole  fenators^  dur- 
ng  the  xecefs  of  the  ^tes,  formed  the  king^s  privy-council:;  but' he  bad  no 
z.orethan  a  cafting  vote  in  their  deliberations.  Appeals  lay  10  them  from 
die  dLffereat  courts  of  judicature  ;  but  each  fenator  was  accountable  to  the 
{fliatc  for  his  conduct  to  the  ftates.  Thus,  .upon  the  'whokv  the  gevem* 
sent  of  Sweden  might  be  called  republican,  for  the  king's  power  was  not 
b  great  as  that  of  a  ftadtbolder.  The  fenate  had  even  a  power  of  impofiog 
upon  the  k»n{^  a  fub-committee  of  their  number*  who  wcre.to  attend  upon 
'^5  periba,  and  to  be  a  check  upon  all  his  proceedings,  down  to  the  verf 
iBaiogtmeat  o£  his  family.  It  would  be  endlefs  to.  recount  the  numerouA 
fubordinafe  courts,  boards,  commiifions,  and  tribunals,  which  the  jealoufy  of 
tk  Swedes  had  introduced  into  the  civil,  military,"  commercial,  and  other  de- 
piftments  ;  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  though  nothing  could  be  more  plauii- 
ble,  yet  nothings  was  kfs  pradicable,4ban  the  whole  plan  of  their  diftribu* 
tive  powers.  7heir  officers  and  mintfters,  under  the  notbn  of  making  them 
checks  upon  one  another,  were  multiplied  to  an  inconvenient  degree  ;  and 
ihc  operations  of  government  were  greatly  ^tetarded,  -  if  not  rendered  inef* 
ftdual,  by  the  tedious  form  through  which  they  muft  pad. 

But  in  Auguft,  I772»  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  6«vecUlh  government  was 
tot^y  changed  by  the  late  king,  by  force,  and  in  the  mod.  unexpe^d  mad- 
der. The  cirenimlances  which  attended  this  cxtraordiaary  revolationf  will 
W  (omnd  at  the  elofe  of  our' review  of  the  hiilory  of  Sweden.  By  that  event 
'ibe  Swedes,  inftead  of  having  the  particular  defeats  of  their  conlUtution  rec- 
tified, found  their  king  invefted  with  a  degree  of  authority  little  inferior 
to  that  of  the  mofl  defpotic  princes,  of  Europe.  By  the  new  form  of  govern- 
o^t,  the  ktog  is  to  affemble  and  feparate  the  ftates  wtienever  he  pleafcs.-; 
W  U  to  have  the  fole  difpolal  of  the  army,  the  navy,  finances,  and  all  em- 
ployments, ctvil  and  military ;  and  though  by  this  neW: fyftem  the  king  does 
Dot  opeoly  claim  a  power  of  impofing  taxes  on  all  occafions,  yet  fuch  as 
already  fubfiH:  «re  to  be  perpetuad  ;  and  in  cafe  of  invafion  or  preiSng  Jie- 
^tj,  ihe  king  may  impofe  fome  taxes  till  the  flates.can  be  aftembled. 
Ba:  of  ibis  neceifity  he  is  to  be  the  judge,  and  the  meeting  of  the  ftates  de* 
pcnds  wholly  upon  his  will  and  pleafure.  And  when  they  are  aftembled, 
^^  tre  to  deliberate  upon- nothing  but  what  the  kirfg  thinks  proper  to  lay 
i>cfbiic  theno.'  It  is  eafyto  difcern,  that  a  government  thus  conftituted  can 
ht  little  removed  from  one  of  the  moft  defpotic  kind.  Howevec,  the 
Svedilh  nation  is  (Uil  amuCed  with  fome  flight  appearances  of  a  legal  and 
limiied  government.  For  in  the  new  fyftem,  which  conilfb  of  fifty-feven 
vudeg,  a  fenate  is  appointed,  conftfting  of  feventeen  members^*  comprehend- 
iog  the  great  officers  of  the  crown  and  the  governor  of  Pomerania :  and 
they  are  required  to  give  their  advice  in  all  the  afiairs  of  the  ftate,  when^ 
<vtr  the  Jdnjr  fliall  demand  it.     In  that  cafe,  if  the  queftions  agitated  are  of 
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'gMat  iflnpottslDee,  and  the  ad«ice  of  tfafc  femtore  Ihould  ht  c6ntraiy  to  the 
^rpffison  H»f  the  kki^^  dnd  thdy  uimnuinous  thierBia»  the  ^ing,  it  ie  faid»  (hfJI 
follow  their  advice.  But  this^  it  may  be  obfenred)  ie  a  cirCumftance  that 
fcam  hardly  ever  happen,  that  all  the  membeiPd  df  afenate,  confiftiog  chiefly  of 
offiiXrB  oflhe  crown,  ihould  give  their  opinions  «igatDft  tbekihg;  and  inevery 
*  other  cafe  the  kiag  is  to  hear  their  opinions,  and  then  to  ad  as  he  thinks  pro- 
'^n  There  ane  fome  other  apparent  reftraints  4si  the  regal  :power  in  the  new 
iyftem  of  •government,  but  they  af«  in  reality  very  inconfiderable.  It  is  fald^ 
is^e^  diat'the^iiig  csnaot  elhibliih  any  new  ltw»*w>r  abolifli  aayold^on^, 
t^ehout  vhc&iiowfedge  HoB  condent  of  the  ftates  ;  but  the  •king  of  Sweden^ 
^cfcordhig  to  the  prefent  conftitotion,  ja  tnvefted  with  fo  much  antliority* 
•power,  and  influence,  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  expend  that  any  perfan  will 
^venture  to -make  an  oppofition  to  whatever  he  fliaU  pn>pole. 

PuirisHMENtis.]  The  common  method  df  eKeoulion  in  Sweden  is  be- 
heladhig  and  hanging  $  for  murder,  the  hand  of  the  ^criminal  is  firft  cliopped 
-oS^  and  he  h  then  hreheaded,  and  quartered  ;  women,  after  beheading,  in» 
''ftead  of  being  qn»r(ered  ave  burned.  No  capital  .'puniihrnent  is  indited 
^wfthont  (Ik  fontence  being  confirmed  by  the  'kjmg.  £v«ry  prifoner  is  at 
^liberty  to  {Metttion  «faekin^,  within -a  month  after  thetrttiL  The  petition 
Cither  Obn^bins^ofmijiift  condemnation,  «ttd  in  fuch  a  cafeidemands  a  revilkl 
«f'tlie  -fentctlce ;  or  elle  prays  for  .pardon*  dr  a  mitigation  of  punifhmeat. 
^Malefadors  in-e  niever  put: to  death,  except  for  very  AtroCioas  crimes,  fuch  aa 
•fiiurdeF^houfebreaking,  robbery  upon  the  h^kway,  or  repeated  thefts.  Other 
'Crimtfs,  many  of- which  in  fbme  cottotiies  are  eon^ered  as  capital,  are  chiefly 
•puitiftiedhy  wh^piog,  condemnation  to  L've  upon  bread  and  water,  impri(bfi- 
'Boetft,  andhai^l  bbour,  either  for  life,  or  for  a,&ated  time,  according  to  the 
.Mature  4if  l^e  Grime.  'Criminals  were  tortured  to  extort  coufefiion  till  the 
reign  of  the  pi«fent  king';  hot,  in  t773»  his  bttc  Swcdifh  -majeily  abolifiied 
this  cruel  and  abfiiard  pradice. 

'     'P0LIT9CA1.  imrBRsaTs  OF  SwBDfin.]  Ia*theTetg^  ofGu&ivus  Vafa,  a 
tveaty  of  alliaoee  'firil  took  place  between  Sweden  and  France  ;  and  after* 
^Warda-Sweden  alfo  entered  tn  a  fubfidtary  treaty  with  Franee,  in  the  reign 
-<tf  •'Guftavns  Adolphcrs.     In  confequenee  of  thefc  treaties,  France  by  de- 
grees acquired  «n  afcendency  in  Sweden,  which  was  very  pernicious  to  the 
^ifterefts  of  thatikingdom.     Thiscrpwn  has  generally  received  a  fuhfidy  from 
iraiice  ifbr  above  ^CX3  7ear8  paft,  and  has  muck  fuifered  by  it.     During  the 
:peign  of  Charles  the  Xltb  and^ Charles  the  Xllth, 'Sweden  was  facrificcd  to 
the  intereft  of  France  ;  and  during  the  bft  war  with  the  king  of  Prufha, 
for  the  fake  of  a  fmall  fvbfidy  from  France,  the  croWo  of  Sweden  was  forced 
^o-conitraQ  a  dabt  of  5,5oo|OOoL  which  has  finec  been  conftdcrably  augment- 
ed, fo  that  this  debt  now  ^iOMumts  to  near  five  millions.     Someof  their  vflkik 
•men    have  perceived  the  mificbievons  tiendency  of  their  oonncdion   with 
Frsftoce,  and  have  endcavonrcd  to  pnt  an  end  to  it.     But  the  influence  of 
•the^iaench  court  in  -Sweden,  in  confrqueoce  of  their  fublkiieft  and  intrigues, 
has  occafioaed  cortfidesahle  fadions  in  that  kingdom.      In  1738,  a  moft 
■^powerfnl  party  appeared  in  the  diet,  in  favour  4if  French  meaiiires*    Tiic 
^erfions  who^cooipoicd  it  wteat  under  the  denomiaatioa  of  Haiti*     Theob- 
.  jedk  held  ont  to  the  nation  was,  the  recovery  of  Jbme  o(tbe  dominions  yield- 
ed to  RufSa ;  4md  con£n|iientiy  the  fydem  they  weoe  to  proceed  upon,  was 
to  -fa«cak  with  that  power>  and  conne6l  thcmfelves  with  France.    The  parly 
4ircMy  xippofed  to  tkem  was  headed  by  coutft  Horn,  and  thofe  who  had 
contributed  to  eftabliAi  the  new  fom  of  government,  which  waa  fettled  after 
the  death  of  Charles  XII*    Their  o^jcft  was  peace*  and  the  promotion 
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rf  t\ft  dondlic  wdfare  of  the  naUon.  Tire  fyftem  therefckrei  wbich  xbey 
«doptedy  «tf8  to  masatain  a  dofe  comfpondeiKce  with  Ru0ia»  and  to  -aToiid 
aU  iavUker  Gonne&ioa  with  France.  Thefe  wer^  ftyled  the  C^/v .  Thene 
waft  b<£de8  a  third  part^r**  called  the  Huati^g  Caps,  conpofed  of  perfons  who 
vret€  as  gret  nndeCarmaAed  to  which  of  t^e  othgr  two  the^jr  would  join  them- 
fdves.  Thefe  parties  long  cootinuedy  hut  the  Fuench  party  ge&endly  pr»- 
vaOedy  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the-real  interefts  of  j£e  kingdom.  Some 
^efibrts  weic  employed  hy  the  EngUfh  court  to  leflien  or  deftroy  the  Frencli 
.imfluience  io  Swede%  and  fox  fome  time  they  twere  fuccefeful :  but  the  list « 
(party  again  acquiied  the  afcendancy.  ,  Thefe  parties,  however,  are  now 
«boliAiQdl>  in  coAfeqoence  of  the  lau  kiqg^of  Sweden  Wvin^  made  fetch  a 
total  change  in  the  coaftitution  of  the  government. 

jRbvem  us  AND  C0411.3  The  revenue  of  Sweden,  by  the  unfortunate  wara 
f)f  Charles  XIL  and  with  the  Ruffians  fince,  has. been  giseatly  reduced.  Xi* 
iromn»  Bremen,  Verdun,  and  other  jpisKsa  that  kingdom  Vas  ibippedof^ 
contained  about  78,000  fquare  jnilcs*  Her  gold  and  filver  ^eoie  in  the  late 
TCtgn,  arofe  chiefly  fronk  the  king's  German  dominions*  Formerly,  the 
•crown-landa*  poU-money;,  tithes,  nunes,  and -other  articles,  are  faid  to  have 
produced  one  'million  fierliqg.  The  payments  that  are  made  in  copper^ 
which  ia  .here  the  chief  medium  of  commerce,  is  extremely  inconvenient  $ 
fome^ of  ihofe  pieces  being  as  lai^e  as  .tiles (  and  a. cart  or  whee&amow  is 
4)ften  required  to  carry  iiome  a  moderau  fum.  The  Swedes,  however,  haw 
gold  ducats,  and  eight  mask  pieces  of  filyec,  valued  .each  at  58.  ad.  bat 
thefe  are  very  fcarce,  <and  the  inhabitants  of  J^wcden  have  now  vezy  little 
(pecie  in  circulation  :  large  pieces  of  copper  £bamped^  and  fmall  bank  noles» 
being  almoft.  their  only  wcolattng  money.  . 

Srii^ifGTii  AKD  •FoncBS.]]  I  bavc  already  iilnted,  that  no  country  in  the 
world  has  produced  ^greater  heroes,  :or  braver  troops,  than  the  Swedes;  and 
^et  they  cannot  be  faid  to  mamtain  a  .Sanding  army,  as  their  forces  copiift 
of  a  regulated  militia*  The  cavalry  is  clothcdt  armed,  and  maintained,  by* 
a  inate  raifed  upon  the  nobility  and  gentry,  according  tO  -their  eftates ;  and 
the  infantry  by  the  peafenta.  £ach  .pnovince  is  obliged  to  find  its  propoT' 
tion  of  tfeldiers,  according  to  the  number  of  farm^  it  contains  ;  every  tarm 
of  j60'0r  7ol.  per  annum,  is  charged  wlthiafoot-Ioldiei,  fumi(hii\g  him  with 
diet*  lodging,  and  ordinal^  .clo.aths,  and  about  20S.  a  year  in  money  $  or 
elfe  a  little  wooden  honufeiis  built  htm  by  the  fermer,  wiio  iJlows  him  hay  and 
pafturage  for  ^^  cow,  and  ploughs  and  fows  land  enough  to  iiipply  him  with 
bread.  When  embodied,  they  are  fubje^  to  military  law^  but  otherwife  to  " 
the  civil  Jaw  of  the  country.  It  may  theiefore  literally  be  faid,  that  every 
Swediih  foldier  has  a  property  in  the  country  he  defends.  Thid  national 
army  is  tho4^t  to  amount  ^o  above  40,000  men,  but  before  the  lo£i  of 
JLivonta  to  60,000,;  and  Sweden  formerly  could  have  fitted  out  40  .Ihips  of 
^he  line  ;  but  of  late  years  their  (hips  together  with  their  dooks,  have  been 
fuffered  gieatly  to  run  to  decay. 

~    Royal- STYLE, 3  The  .king's  .ftyle  is,  king  of  the  Goths  and  Vandalf, 
great  .prince  o£  'Finland,  duke  of  Schonen,  Pomerania,  &c. 

Oai>s«a  OF  ICN1GHTUOOD.J  Thefe  ace  the  6rderof  the  North  or  Pdar 
Stat,  confining  of  24  inembem^  the  order  of  Kafaj  and  the  order  of  the 
Swrd;  the  laft  created  in  1772. 

HisToav  Of  Sw£D£H.3     The  Goths,  the  ancient  inhabitants  iif  rthis 
country,  joined  by  the  .Normans,  Danes,  Saxons,  Vandals,  &c  have'.had^ 
the  r^patation  of  fubduii^  the  Roman  empire,  and  all  the  fouthcm  nations 
of  Europe.    I  fliaU  not  here  f^Uow  the  wild  romaacea.of  the  Swediih  hifto- 
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Tiafis  through  the  early  agcfl,  from  Magog,  the  great-grand -Ton  of  Noah* 
ft  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  Sweden  has  as  good  a  claim  to  be  an  ancient 
monarchy,  as  any  we  know  of.  Nor  fhall  I  difpute  her  being  the  paramount 
HiU  of  Scandinavia  (Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,)  and  thffC  f^e  bor- 
rowed her  name  lioa  one  of  her  princes.  The  introfdndion  of  Chriftianity 
"by  Anfgarius  bi(hop  of  Bremen,  in  829,  feems  to  prefcfit  the  firft  certain 
|>enod  of  the  Swedifh  hillory. 

The  hiftory  of  Sweden,  and  indeed  of  all  the  northern  nations,  ^ven  during 
the  firft  ages  of  Chriftianity,  is  confufed  and  uninterefting,  and  often  doubt- 
ful ;  but  lufficiently  replete  with  murders,  maflacres,  and  ravages.  That  of 
"Sweden  is  void  of  coniiftency  till  about  the  middle  df  the  fourteenth  ccn* 
tury,  when  it  afTumes  an  Appearance  more  regi^lar,  and  affords  wherewith  to 
xecompenTe  the  attention  of  thofe  who  chnfe  to  make  it  an  obje^  of  their 
Audies.  At  this  time,  however,  the  government  of  the  Swedes  was  far  from 
l)eing  clearly  afcertained,  or  uniformly  adminiftered.  The  crown  was  eledive, 
though  in  this  elediion  the  rights  of  blood  were  not  altogether  difregarded. 
^he  great  lords  poffeffed  the  moft  coniiderablc^part  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Icingdom,  which  conftfted  chiefly  in  land;  commerce  being  unknown  or 
segledted,  and  even  agriculture  itfelf  in  a  very  rude  and  imperfed  ftate.  The 
^l^rg7»  particularly  thofe  of  a  dignified  tank,  firom  the  great  refpeft  pud  to 
their  character  amongthe  inhabitants  of  the  North,  had  acquired  an  immeniie 
influence  in  all  public  affan^,  and  obtained  poffefiions  of  what  landa  had  been 
left  unoccupied  by  the  nobility.  Thefe  two  ranks  of  men,  enjoying  all  the 
property  of  the  ftate,  formed  a  council  called  the  Senate,  which  was  matter  of 
-all  public  deliberations.  This  fyftem  of  government  was  extremely  unfavour- 
able to  the  national  profperity*  The  Swedes  perifhed  in  the  diffenfions  be- 
tween their  prdates  and  lay  barons,  or  between  thofe  and  their  fovereign  ; 
Jthej  were  drained  of  the  little  riches  they  poffefTed,  to  fupport  the  indolent 
pomp  of  a  few  magnificent  btfhops  ;  and,  what  was  ftill  more  fatal,  the  un- 
'  lucky  fitpation  of^their  internal  affairs  cxpofed  them  to  the  inroads  and  op« 
preffion  of  a  foreign  enemy.  Thefe  were  the  Danes,  who  by  their  neigh- 
bourhood and  power  were  always  able  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  diffenfions  of 
Sweden,  and  to  fubjcfl  under  a  foreign  yoke,  a  country  weakened  and  ex- 
^aufted  by  its  domeftic  broils.  In  this  deplorable (ituation  Sweden  remained 
for  more  than  two  centuries  ;  fometimcs  under  the  nominal  fubjeAion  of  its 
own  princes,  fometimes  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  pd  in  either 
cafe  equally  oppreffed  and  infulted. 

Magnus  Ladelusy  crowned  in  1276,  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  king  of 
Sweden  who  purfued  a  regular  fyftem  to  increafe  his  authority ;  and  to  fuc- 
<eed  in  this,  he  made  the  augmentation  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown  his 
principal  objed.  He  was  one  of  the  abkft  princes  who  had  ever  fat  on  the 
Swedifh  throne  ;  by  his  art  and  addrefs  he  prevailed  upon  the  convention  ol 
<fbites  to  make  very  extraordinary  >grants  to  him  for  the  fupport  of  his  royal 
dignity.  The  augmentation  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown  was  naturally  fol- 
lowed by  a  proportionable  increafe  of  the  regal  power;  and  whilft,  by  the 
ileady  and  vigorous  exertion  of  this  power,  Magnus  humbled  the  haught|^ 
fpirit  of  the  nobles,  and  created  in  the  reft  of  the  nation  a  refpedt  for  th^ 
Toyat  dignity,  with  which  they  appear  before  to  have  been  but  little  acquaint* 
<d ;  he,  at  the  fame  time,  by  employing  his  authority  in  many  refpeAs  for  thi 
public  good,  reconciled  his  fubjeds  to  zBa  of  power,  which  in  former  mo^ 
narchs  they  would  have  oppofed  with  the  utmoft  violence.  The  fucceffors  oi 
Magnus  did  not  maintain  their  authority  with  equal  ability ;  and  fevera] 
commotion!  and  revolotions  followed^  which  threw  the  nation  into  gre«^ 
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<r^arder  and  coti£ifioD|  and  the  goTerament  was  for  a  long  ttriie  in  the  moA 

gnfettlcd  (late. 
Id  the  year  13879  Margaret,  daughter  of  Valdemar,  king  ofDenmaiic, 

Iand  widow  of  HugotDj  king  of  Norwajr,  rieigned  in  both  thefe  kingdoms* 
That  prince&y  to  the  ordinary  ambition  of  hei^  fex^  added  a  penetration  and 
eahrgemeDt  of  mind,  which  rendered  her  capable  of  conducing  the  great- 
th  and  raoft  complicated  defignt«  She  has  been  called  the  SeAuramis  of  the 
I  North,  bccauicy  Uke  Semiramis,  (he  found  lifcans  to  reduce  by  arms,  or  by 
:  trigne,  an  imnienfe  extent  of  territory  ;  and  .became  queen  of  Denmark,. 
Norway,  and  Sweden,  being  ele&ed  to  this  lait  in  I394«  Sheprojeded  the 
k&ioo  of  Calmar,  fo  famous  in  the  North,  by  which  thcfe  kingdoms  were  for 
tk  futuxc  to  remain  under  one  foTcreign,  eledled  by  each  kingdom  in  its- 
t::ni,  and  who  fliould  divide  his  refidence  between  them  all.  Several  revolu* 
tioos  cnfoed  alter  the  death  of  Margaret  ;  and  at  length  Chriflian  II.  the 
hit  king  of  I>eniDark,  who,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Calmar,  was  alfo  king- 
cf  Sweden,  engaged  in  a  fchem'e  to  render  himfelf  entirely  abfcJute.  The 
barbarous  policy  by  which  he  attempted  to  effed  this  defign  no  lefs  barba- 
rooj,  proved  the'  deftrudion  of  himfelf,  and  afforded  an  opportunity  foe 
cnasgmg  tbe  face  of  affairs  in  Sweden.  In  order  to  eftabfifh  his  authority  in 
that  kingdom,  he  laid  a  plot  for  piaffacring  the  principal  nobility.  This 
korrid  delign  waa  adually  carried  into  execution,  Nov.  8,  1520.  Of  all 
tbofe  who  could  oppofethe  d^fpotic  purpoCes  of  ChrliUan,  no  one  remained 
m  Sweden,  but  GuAavus  Vafa,  a  young  prince,  defcended  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  that  country,  and  who  had  alrcaidy  fignalized  his  arms  againft  the 
JLiQg  of  Deanaark.  An  immenfe  price  was  laid  on  his  head.  The  Danifk 
Soldiers  were  fcnt  inpurfutt  of  him;  but  by  his  dexterity  and  addrefshe 
eluded  all  tbeir  attempts,  and  efcaped,  under  the  diiguifc  of  a  peafant,  to  the 
mountains  of  Da^carila.  This  is  not  the  place  to  relate  his  dangers  and 
&ti?ucs,  how  to  prevent  his  difcovery  he  wrought  in  the  brafsmines,  how  he 
was  betrayed  by  thofe  in  whQm  he  repoled  his  confidence,  aod  in  finefur« 
ZBotrnting  e  thoufand  obftades,  engaged  the  favage,  but  warhke  inhabitants 
of  Dalecarlui,  to  undertake  his  caufe,  to  oppofe  and  to  conquer  his  tyrannical- 
opprefibr.  Swoden  by  his  means,  again  acquired  independence.  The  an* 
doit  nobility  were  aioftly  dcftroycd.  Guftavus  was  at  the  head  of  a  viAo* 
rious  army  who  admired  his  valour,  and  were  attached  to  his  perfon.  He 
wu  created  therefore  firftadminiftrator,  and  afterwards  king  of  Sweden,  by 
tiie  univerfal  confent,  and  with  the  fhouts  of  the  whole  natipn*  His  circum* 
ftaoces  were  much  more  favourable  than  tbofe  of  any  former  prince  who  had 
poffeiTed  this  dignity.  The  maflacre  of  the  nobles,  had  rid  him  of  thofe 
j>roud  and  haughty  enemies.  Who  had  fo-  long  been  the  bane  of  all  regul^ 
government  in  Sweden.  The  clergy,  indeed,  were  no  lefs  powerful  than  dan* 
gcTous  ;  bot  the  opinions  of  Luther  which  began  at  this  time  to  prevail  in 
the  North,  the  force  with  which  they  were  fupported,  and  the  credit  which 
thty  had  acquired  among  the  Swedes,  gave  him  an  oppprtunity  of  changing^ 
tbc  religious  fyffem  of  that  country  ^  and  the  cxercifc  of  the  Roman  catho- 
lic religion  was  prohibited  in  the  year  ^544,  under  the  feverell  penalties, 
which  have  never  yet  been  relaxed.  Inilead  of  a  Gothic  ariilocracy,  the 
moft  turbulent  of  all  governments,  and,  when  cmpoifoncd  by  religious  tyran* 
ty,  of  all  governments  the  moil  wretched,'  Sweden,  in  this  manner,  became  a 
regular  monarchy.  Some  favourable  effects  of  tliis  change  were  foon  vlfible  : 
tru  and  manufadures  were  edabliHied  and  .improved  ;  naviga^ipn  and  com- 
merce bcigan  to  flouriih :  letters  and  civility  were  introduced  ;  and  a  kingdom^ 
kaow0  only  by  name  to  the  red  of  Europe,  began  to  be  known  by  its  arms, 
lad  to  Ifinre  a  certain  weight  in  all  pubUc  treaties  or  deliberations.' 
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GttftavQvdkd  ro  T559  ;  while  lira  eldeft Too  Bric^  was  preparing  to- em* 
bark  for  England  to  many  queen  Elizabeth. 

Under  Eru^  who  fucceeded  his  father  Gnftairus  Vaia,  the  titles  of  count 
tfnd  baron  were  introduced  into  Sfweden,  and  made  heredrtary.  EnVs  nife- 
rabte  and  canGrkfs  jcaionfy  of  his  brothers  forced  htm  to  take  up  arms  ;  and 
the  fenate  fiding  with  them,  he  was  depofed  in  1566.  H19  brother  John 
fucceeded  him,  and  entered  into  a  ruinous  war  with  Raffia.  John  attempted, 
by  tbe  advice  of  his  queen,  to  re-eibbhih  the  catholic  reltgioo  iu  Sweden  ; 
but,  though  he  made  ftrong  efforts  for  that  purpoie,^  and  even  reconciled  him- 
felf  to  the  pope,  he  was  oppofed  by  his  brother  Charies,  and  the  fcheme 
proved  ine£re£lua!.  John's  (on  Slgifmund,  was,  howevcrt  diofen  king  of  Po- 
land in  1587,  upon  which  he  cnleavourcd  again  to  reftore  the  Roman  catho* 
Cc  religion  in  his  dominions  ;»  but  he  died  in  1592* 

Charles  brother  to  king  John,  was  cbofen  admfniilrator  of  6weden  ;  and 
being  a  ftrenuous  proteftant,  his  nephew,  Sigpfmund,  endeavottred  to  drive 
him  from  the  adminiftratorfhip,  but  without  cffe^  ;  ttB  at  krft  be  and  his  fa- 
mily was  excluded  from  the  fucceflion  to  the  crown,  wbkh  wia  conferred 
ttpon  Charles  in  1599*  The  reign  of  Charles^  through  the  pra6Hces  of 
.  Sigifmuod,  who  was  him  felf  a  powerful  prince,  and  at  the  bead  of  a  great 
party  bbth  in  Sweden  and  RuiSa,  waartorbalent  :  which  gave  the  Danes  en- 
couragement to  invade  Sweden.  Their  condufi  was  checked  by  the  great 
Gu&avus  Adolphos,  though  then  a  minor,  and  heir  apparent  to  Sweden. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  which  happened  in  161 1,  be  was  declared  of 
age  by  the  Hate,  though  then  only  in  his  eighteenth  year.  Guftavus,  foon 
after  his  accefiion,  found  himfelf,  through  the  power  and  intrtgiKS  of  the 
I\>Ies,  Rufllans,  and  Danes,  engaged  m  a  war  with  all  his  neighbours,  under 
infinite  difadvantages  ;  all  which  be  farmounted.  He  nanx>wly  miffed  being 
mafter  of  Ruf&a;  but  the  Ruffians  were  fo  tenacious  of  their  independency, 
that  his  fcheme  was  baffled.  In  1617  he  made  a  peace,  under  the  mediation 
of  James  I.  of  England,  by  which  be  recovered  Livonia,  and  four  towns  in 
the  prefe^ure  of  Novogorod,  with  a  fum  of  money  befides.     ^ 

The  ideas  of  Guftavus  began  now  to  extend.  He  had  (een  a  vaft  deal 
of  milltaiy  fervice,  and  he  was  affifted  by  the  cotmfels  of  La  Gardie,  one  of 
the  bed  generals  and  wifell  ftatefmen  of  his  age.  His  troops,  by  perpetual 
war,  had  beconse  the  bell  difciplined  and  moft  warlike  in  Europe  ;  and  he 
carried  his  ambition  farther  than  hiftorians  are  willing  to  acknowledge.  The 
princes  of  the  houfe  of  AuHria  were,  it  is  certain,  early  jealoiM  of  his  enter- 
prizing  fpirit,  and  fopported  his  ancient  implacable  enemy  Sigtfmund,  whom 
Guftavus  defeated.  In  16^7,  he  formed  the  fiege  of  Daotxick,  in  which 
be  was  unfuccefsful ;  but  the  attempt  which  was  defeated  only  by  the  fuddei^ 
rife  of  the  Viftula,  added  fo  much  to  his  military  charader,  that  the  proteftant 
caufe  placed  him  at  the  h^d  of  the  confederacy  for  reducing  the  houfe  of 
Auftria.  His  life,  from  that  time,  was  a  continued  chain  of  the  mod  rapid 
and  wonderful  fuccefies  ;  even  the  niention  of  each  would  exceed  our  bounds. 
It  is  ftifficient  to  fay,  that  after  taking  Riga,  and  over^running  Livonia,  he 
entered  Poland,  where  he  was  vi^^oriousj  and  from  thence,  in  1630,  he 
landed  in  Pomerania,  drove  the  Germans  out  of  Meckknburgh,  defeated  the 
famous  count  Tilly  the  Auftrian  general,  who  was  till  then  thought  invinci^ 
ble  ;  and  ovcr-raa  Franconia.  Upon  the  defeat  and  death  of  lilly,  WaU 
lenftein,  another  Auftriah  general,  of  equal  reputation,  was  appointed  to  com< 
mand  againft  Guftavus,  who  was  kflled  upon  the  plain  of  Lutzen  in  1 63 1 , 
after  gaining  a  battle ;  which,  had  he  furvivcd,  would  probably  hoirc  put  a 
period  to  ^bc  Auftrian  greatnefs. 
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The  Amaztug  abSitles  of  Guftavus  AdoIphu8»  both  in  tl}e  cabinet  and  the 
field,  oever  appeared  fo  fully  gs  after  his  death.  He  left  behind  htm  a  fet  of 
generaky  trained  by  himfelf^  who  ipaintained  the  glory  of  the  Swedifh  artny 
^hh  moft  aftonifhing  ^our  ftnd  faccefr.  THe  names  of  duke  Bernard^ 
Banni'er^  Torfienfoa,  Wrangel»  and  others,  and  their  prodigious  adion^oif 
war,  never  can  b^  forgotten  In  the  annds  of  Europe.  It  is  uncertain'  what 
courfe  Guftavus  ^ouldhave  purfued^  had  his  life  been  prolonged/ and  hit 
foccefles  continued  ^  but  there  is  the  ftrongeft  reafon  to  believey  that  he  had 
in  his  eye  fomcwhat  more  than  the  rdief  of  the  proteftants,  «nd  the  refto* 
ration  of  the  Palatine  family^  Hib  chancellor  Oxenftiem  was  as  confummate 
a  politician  as  he  was  a  warrior,;  and  duHng  the  minority  of  his  danghte^ 
Chriiiinay  he  managed  the  affairs  of  Sweden  with  fuch  foccefs,  that  fte  in  a 
manner  didated  the  peape  of  Weftphaih,  1(48,  which  direw  the  afiairs  of 
Europe  into  a  new  (yftem. 

Chriftina  was  but  fix  years  ^f  age  when  her  father  was  killed.  She  re« 
ceiTed  a  noble  education  j  bnt  her  fine  genius  took  an  uncommon,  and  in- 
deed romantic  turn.  She  invited  to  her  court,  Defcartcs,  Salmafius,  and 
other  learned'  men  ^  to  whom  (be  was  not,  however,  extremely  liberal.  She 
ejcprefled  a  value  for  Grotius ;  and  ihe  was  an  excellent  judge  of  the  polite 
arts:  but  illiberal,  and  indelicate  in  the  choice ;of  her  private  favourites. 
She  at  the  fame  time  difchamd  all  the  duties  of  her  high  ftation;  and 
though  her  generals  were  bately  betrayed  by  'Francef  **ihe'  continred  to 
fupport  the  honour  of  her  crown. '  Being  refolved  not  to  marry,  4he 
refigne^  her  crown  to  ber  coufin  Charles  GnlUvus,  fon  to  the  duke  of 
Deux -Fonts,  in  1654. 

Charles  had  great  fuccefs  againft  the  Pples :  he  drove  their  king,  John 
Cafimir^  into  Suefia ;  and  received  from  them  an  qath  of  allegiance,  which, 
with  their  ufual  inconftancy  they  broke.  His  progrefs  upon  the  ice  againft 
Denmark  has  been  already  mentioned  ;  and  he  died  of  a  fever  in  x66o.  His 
ion  and  fu^ceflbr,  Charles  XI.  was  not  five  yean  of  age  at  bis  father's  death  ; 
and  this  rendered  it  neceflary  for  his  guardians  to  conclude  a  peace  with  their 
pe^hbours,  by  which  the  Swedes  gave  up  die  ifiaad  of  Bomholm,  and  Dron- 
tbeim,  in  Norway.  All  differences  v^ere  accommodated  at  the  fame  time 
with  Rulfia  and  Holland  ;  and  Sweden  continued  to  make  a  very; refpeflable 
figure  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  When  Chartes  came  to  be  of  age,  <fae  re- 
ceived a  fubfidy  from  the  French  king,  Lewis  XIV.'  but  perceiving  the  li- 
berties of  Europe  to  be  in  danger  firom  that  monarch's  ambition^  he  eptered 
into  the  alliance  with  England  and  Holland  againft  him.  He  afterwards 
Joined  with  France  againft  the  houfe  of  Auftria ;  but  being  beaten  in  Ger- 
many at  Felem-Bellin,  a  powerful  oonfederacy  was  formed  againft  him.  The 
ele£ior  of  Brandenburgh  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  Swedflh  Pomerania ;  the 
bi(hop  of  Munfteir  over-ran  Bremen  and  Verdqn,  and  the  Danes  took  Wif- 
mar^  and  feveral  places  in  Schonen.  They  were  afterwards  beaten  $  and 
Charles^  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germains,  whicl^  followed  that  of  Nimegueif  in 
1678,  recovefed  all  he  had  loft,  except  fome  places  in  Germany.  He  t^eti 
married  Ulnc;|  JLeonora^  the  king  of  Denmark's  fifter  ;  but  made  a  very  bad 
nfe  of  the  traaquiflity  he  had  regained :  for  he  ehflaved  and  beggared  his  peo- 
ple, that  he  might  render  hi^  power  defpotic,  and  his  army  formidable.  The 
ftates  loft  all  their  power;  and  Sweden  was  now  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
Demmaxjc.  He'  ordered  the  bnive  Patkul,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Livonian 
deputies  to  lofe  his  head  and  his  right  hand,  for  thcbolduefs  of  his  remonftrant^ 
an  favour  of  his  countrymen  ^  hut  be  iaved  himfelf  by  flight  >  and  Charles 
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became  lo  powerfuly  that  the  conferences  for  a  general  peace  at  Rjfwicl/ 
1697,  were  opened  under  his  mediation. 

^  Charles  XL  died  in  16979  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  minor  fon,  the  famous 
Charles  XII.     The  hiftory  of  no  prince  is  better  known  than  that  of  this 
hero.     His  Other's  will  had  fixed  the  age  of  his  majority  to  eighteen,  but  it 
was  fet  afide  for  ai^  earlier  date  by  the  management  of  count  Piper,  who  be- 
came thereby  his  fird  qiinifter.     Soon  after  his  accefliony  the  kings  of  Den- 
ms^rk  and  Poland,  and  the  czar  of  Mufcovy,  formed  a  powerful  confederacy 
againft  hirti,  encouraged  by  the  mean  opinion  they  had  of  his  youth  and  abi- 
lilies.     He  mad^  head  againft  them  all ;  and  befieging  Copenhagen,  he  die* 
tated  the  peace  of  Travendahl  to  his  Dai^iHi  majeftyi  by  which  the  duke  of 
HoJIletn  was  re-eftablifhed  in  his  dominions.     The  czar  Peter  was  at  this  time 
ravaging  Ingria,  at  the  head  of  80,000  men,  and  had  befieged  Narva.     The 
army  of  Charles  did  not  exceed  20,000  men ;  but  fuch  was  his  impatience, 
th^t  he  advanced  at  the  head  of  8000,  entirely  routed  the  main  body  of  the 
RuHiaos,  and  raifed  the  fiege.     Such  were  his  fucceffes,  and  fo  numerous  his 
prifonersy  that  the  Ruflians  attributed  his  anions  to  necromancy.     Charles 
.from  thence 'marched  ioto  Saxony,  where  his  warlike  atchievements  equalled, 
if  they  did  ilot  excel  thofe  of  Gufl;avu8  Adolphus.     He  dethroned  Auguftus 
king  of  Poland  t  but  iiained  all  his  laurels  by  putting  the  brave  count  Patkul 
to  a  death  equally  painful  and  ignommious.  He  raifed  Staniilaus  to  the  crown 
of  Poland  in   1 705,  and  hin  name  carried  with  it  fuch  terror,  that  he  was 
courted  by  all  the  powers  of  [Europe ;  and  among  others,  by  the  duke  of 
.  Marlborough,  in  the  name  of  queen  Anne,  amidft  the  full  career  of  her  fuc- 
cefles  againft  France.     His  ftubbomnefs  and  implacable  difpofition,  however, 
were  fuch,  that  he  cannot  be  confidered  in  a  better  light  than  that  of  an  illuf- 
trious  madman  ;  fof-  he  loft  in  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  1 709,  which  he  fought 
in  his  march  to.dethrone  the  czar>more  than  all  he  had  gained  by  his  vi£lories. 
His  brave  army  was  ruined,  and  he  was  forced  to  take  refuge  among  the 
Turks  at  Bender.     His  adions  there,  in  attempting  to  defend  himfelf  with 
300  Swedes  againft  30,000  Turks,  prove  him  to  have  been  worfe  than  frantic. 
The  Turks  found  it  howevq^  convenient  for  their  affairs  to  fet  him  at  liberty. 
But  his  misfortunes  did  not  cure  his  military  madnefs  ^  and  after  his  return  to 
his  dominions,  he  profecuted  his  revenge  againft  Denmark,  till  he  was  killed 
by  a  cannon- (hot,  as  it  is  generally  faid,  at  the  iiege  of  Fredenck-fhall,  in  Nor- 
vray,  belonging  to  the  Danes,  in  17 18,  when  he  was  no  more  than  thirty- fix 
years  of  age.     It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  Charles  was  not  in  reality  killed  by 
a  (hot  from  the  walls  of  Fredericihall,  but  thata  piftol  from  fome  nearer  hand, 
from  one  of  thofe  about  him,  gave  the  deciiive  blow,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
life  of  this  celebrated  monarch.     This  opinion  is  faid  to  be  very  prevalent 
among  the  beft  informed  perfons  in    Sweden.      And  it  appears  that  the 
Swedes  were  tired  of  a  prince  under  whom  they  had  loft  their  richeft  pro- 
vinces, their  braveft  troops,  and  their  national  riches ;,  and  who  yet,  untamed 
by  adverfity,  purfued  an  unfuccefsful  and  pernicious  war,  nor  woyld  ever 
have  liftencd  to  the  voice  of  p^ace,  or  conUiIted  the  internal  tranquillity  of 
his  country. 

Charles  XII.  was  fucceeded,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  by  his  fifter, 
.  the  princefs*  Ulrica  Eleanora,  wife  to  the  hereditary  prince  of  HcfFe.  We 
have  alfo  feen  in  what  manner  the  Swedes  recovered  their  liberties ;  and  given 
fome  account  of  the  capitulation  figned  by  the  queen  aqd  her  hu(band,  wlica 
they  entered  upon  the  cxercife  of  government.  Their  firft  care  was  to  make 
a  peace  ^ith  Great  Britain,  which  the  late  king  intended  to  have  invaded. 
The  Swedes  then,  to  prevent  their  farther  lofles  by  the-progrcfs  of  the  Ruf- 
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dan,  the  DaniA^llic  Saxon,  and  other  arms,  made  many  great  iacrilices  to  ob« 
tarn  peace  from  thofe  powers.     The  Frenchy  however,  .about  the  year  1738, 
formed  that  dangeTx>n8  party  io  the  kingdoai»v under  the  name  of  the  Hats,^ 
which  hath  been  already  fpoken  of;  which  not  only  broke  the  internal  quiet 
of  the  kiagdom,  but  led  it  into  a  ruinous  war  with  Railia.     Their  Swedifh 
najefties  having  no  childreui  it  was  necefiary  to  fettle  the  fucceilion ;  efpecial* 
h  is  the  duke  of  Holftetn  was  defcended  from  the  queen's  elded  fifl.er,  and 
iras  at  the  fame  time  the  pr^fumptive  heir  to  the  empire  of  Ruffia.     Four  - 
competitors  appeared  ;  the  duke  of  Holftein  Gottorp,  prince  Frederic  of 
Hcfte  Cafifd,  nephdw  to  the  king,  the  prince  of  Denmark,  an(3  the  duke  of 
DeoX'Ponts.     The  duke  of  Holftein  would  have  carried  the  eIe6iion,  had 
he  not  embraced  the  Greek  religion,  that  he  might  mount  the  throne  of 
Raffia.     The  czarina  interpofed,  and  offered  to  reftore  all  the  conquefts  (he 
had  made  from  Sweden,  excepting  a  fmall  diftridt  in  Finland,  if  the  Swedes 
would  receiTe  the  duke  of  Holftein's  uncle,  the  bifhop  of  Lubec,  as  their 
iereditary     prince    and   fucceffor  to   their,  crown.  '  This   was  agreed  to, 
and  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Abo,  under  the  mediation  of  his  Britannic 
majeily.      Xhis  peace  was  fo'  firmly  adhered  to  by  the  czarina,  that  his 
Damfh  majeity  thought  proper  to  drop  all  the  eifeds  of  his  refentment,  and 
forget  the  indignity  done  to  his  ion.     The  prince's  facceffor,  Adolphus 
Frederic,  inarricd  the  princefs  Ulrica,  fifter  to  the  king  -of  Pruffia  ;  and  en- 
tered into  the  poffefiion  of  his  new  dignity  in  ly^i*     He  was  a  prince  "of  a 
!nild  aud  gentle- temper,  and    much  harafi^d  by   the.  contending  Swedilh 
hftions^  and  found  his  iituation  extremely- troublefome,  in  confeqoence  of 
the  reflraints    and  oppoGtton   which  he    ipet  with  from    the  fenate.     He 
pafled  the  greateft  part  of  his  reign  Tery  difagreeably,  and  was  at  length, 
through  the  intrigues  of  the  queen,  brought  over  to  the  French  party.     He 
^ied  difpirited  in  February,  1771,  after  a  turbulent  reign  of  twenty  years, 
and  was  faccceded  by  his  (on,  Guftavus  the  Third,  the  late  king,  a  prince 
both  in  abilities  and  intrepidity  greatly  fuperior  to  his  father. 

He  was  about  five  and  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  was  proclaimed  king 
of  Soredcrn,  his  underftanding  had  been  much  cultivated,  he  had  an  infinua^ 
ting  addrefsy  and  a  graceful  and  commanding  elocution.  He  was  at  Paris 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  de^ttb,  from  whence  he  wrote  in  the  mo  ft  gracious 
terms  to  the  fen^.te,  repeatedly  affuring  them  that  he  defigited  tcx  govern  ac- 
cording to  the  laws.  In  confequence  of  the  death  of  his  prede'ceffor,  afi 
extraordinary  diet  was  called  to  regulate  the  affairs,  pf  the  government,  and 
to  fettle  the  form  of  the  coronation  oath.  Some  time  atter  hia  arrival  in 
Sweden,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1772,  his  majefty  folemnly  figned  and 
fworc  tO'obferye  twenty-four  articles,  relative  to  his  future  admini  ft  ration 
of  goremment.  This  was  termed  a  capitulation  ;  and  among  the  articles 
were  the  foUowing :  **  The  king  promt fes  before  God  to  fupport  the  go- 
vernment of  the  kingdom,  as  then  eftabliflied  ;  to  maintain  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  ftates,  the  liberty  and  fecurity  of  all  his  fubjedrs,  and  to  reign 
with  gcntlencfs  and  equity  according  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdorn,  the  form  of 
the  regency  as  it  was  eftabliflied  in  the  year  17  to,  and  conformable  to  the  prtr 
fent  a^  of  capitulation.  The  moft  remafkable  tmnfa^iion  of  this  reign,  is  the 
revolution  which  took  place  in  the  government^  in  the  year  1772,  by  which 
the  king,  from  being  th^  moft  limited,  became  one  of  the  moft  defpotic  mo* 
narchs  ih  Europe. 

Ever  fince  the^dea^h  of  Charles  XII.  the  whole  power  of  the  kingdom  had 
been  lodged  in  the  ftates,  and  this  power  they  had  on  all  occaiions  moft  grie- 
▼oallyabttied  ;  it  is  probable  therefore,  that  notwithftanding  his  having  ac- 
cepted the  CTOWir  on  thefe  conditions,  he  had  then  or  foon  after  determined 
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either  to  fcize  that  power  erf  which  they  made  fuc|i  a  bad-a(e»  or  peri'Ai  ict 
the  attempt.     To  pave  the  way  for  this  hazardous  enterprize,  he  made  nf« 
of  aU  the  dexterity  and  addrefs  he  was  fo  fitted  to  pra£tife.     At  his  firft  ar« 
rival  at  Stockhohn,  he  adopted  every  method  which  could  increafe  his  po- 
pularity;     Three  times  a  week  he  regularly  gave  audience  to  all  who  pre- 
icnted  themfelves.^    Neither  rank,  fortune,   nor  intereft,  were  neceifary  to 
obtain  accefs  to  him  ;  it>  was  fufficient  to  have  been  injured,  and  to  have  a 
legal  caufie  of  complaint  to  lay  be£:>re  him.     He  liilencd  to  the  meaneft  of 
his  fubjeds  with  affability,  and  entered  into  the  minmeft  details  that  con« 
cenied  them  :  he  informed  himfelf  of  their  private  affairs,  and  feemed  to  io^' 
tereft  hfmfelf  in  their  happinefs.     This  condud  made  him  be  confidered  as 
triily  the  father  of  his  people,  and  the  Swedes  began  to  idolize  him.     In 
the    mean  time,   there  happened   rome  contentions  between  the   different 
orders  of  the  Swediih  flates ;  and  no  methods  were  left  untried  to  foment 
thefc  jealoufies.     Emifiaries  were  likewife  planted  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom^  for  the  purpofe  of  iowing  difcontent  among  the  inhabitants,  of  render- 
ing them  difaffeded  to  the  eilablifhed  government,  and  of  exciting  them 
to- an  infurredion.     At  length,  when  the  king  found  hisfchcme  ripe  for 
execution,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  Augull    1772,   a  confidcrable 
immber  of  o£Bcer8,  as  well  as  ibldiers  *  known  to  be  attached  to  the 
royal  caufe,  had  been  fummoned  to  attend  his  majefly.     Before  ten  he  was 
on  horieback,  and  vidted  the  reffiment  of  artillery.     As  he  pailed  through 
the  ilrpets  he  was  more  than  ufually  courteous  to  all  he  met,  bowing  familiar* 
ly  to  the  lowed  qf  the  people.     On  the  king's  return  to  his  palace,  the 
detachment,  which  was  to  mount  guard  that  day  being  drawn  up  together 
with^that  which  was  to  be  relieved,  his  majefly  retired  with  the  ofHcere  into 
the  guard  room.     He  then  addreffed  them  with  all  that  eloquence  of  ^hich 
he  is  faid  to  have  beea  a  perfed  nuifter  ;  and  after  infinuating  to  them  that 
bis  life  was  in  danger,  he  expofed  to  tncm  in   the  drongefl  colours  th« 
wretched  ilate  of  the  kingdom,  the  (hackles  in.  which  it  was  hel<i  by  meant 
of  foreign  gold,  and  the  dilTenfions  and  troubles  arifing  from  the  fame  caufe 
which  had  diflraded  the  diet  during  the  co^rfe  of  fourteen  months.     He 
afiured  them  that  his  only  defign  was  to  put  an  end-  to  thefe  diforders  ;  to 
banifh  corruption,  reftore  tnie  liberty,  and  revive  the  ancieut  hiitre  of  the 
Swediih  name,  which  had  been  long  larnifhed  by  a  venality  ^"^^  notorious  as  it 
was  difgracefuL     Then  afiuring  them  io  the  firongcft  terms  that  he  difclaim- 
ed.for  ever  allabfolute  power,  or  what  the  Swedes  call  fovereignty,  he  con- 
cluded with  thefe  wotds  :  "  I  am  obliged  to  defend  my  own*  liberty  and  that 
of  the  kingdom,  againfi  the  ariftocracv  which  reigns.  '  Will  you  be  faithful 
to  me,  as  your  forefathers  were  to  Guflavua  VaCa  and  Guilavus  Adglphus  I  I 
will  then  riik  my  life  for  your  weliare  and  that  of  my  country.'' 

The  ofiicers  immediately  coofented  to  every  thing,  and  took  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  him  ;  then  they  received  their  orders  from  the  king  ;  the  firfl 
of  which  wasj  that  the  two  regiments  of  guards  and  of  artillery  (hould  be  * 
immediately  ^ffembled,  and  that  a  detachment  of  .56  grenadiers  fhouM  be 
]V>ftedat  the  door  of  the  council- cUaml^r  tp  prevent  any  of  the  flrna  tors  from 
coming  out. 

*  The  fidelity  which  was  manifefted  by  a  private  foldier,  on  thU  occafion,  deferves  to  be 
recorded.  The  ni^ht  prececding  the  revolution,  the  king  being  deiirous  of  viHting  the 
arfenal,  went  thither,  and  ordered  the  centinel  to  admit  him.  The  latter  refufed. 
<•  Do  jon  Itnow  who  you  art  fpclWng  to  ?"  hid  the  kteg.  •«  Yea  5"  repHcd  the  foldier, 
**  bat  iltkewife  Imow  my  duty/**«-^idSf  a  v«ry  jodidoiw  and  wsU-wrilttn  accovat  of  this 
cKtraordimry  revolution  in  fiwedcQ,  publiihed  by  Chfir}6i  Fraoeis Shcridgili  cfi|*  who  was     < 

fcae^y  totbe^titiih  envoy  ia  Swc4co  at  the  time  oCthfi^rcvolutioiw^ 
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Tbefeiatdrt  ivtic  iiow  imiMdiatcly  fecUrcdt  They  had  from  t 
dovs  «fibecoittctt-«hft*ibtr  behdld^ivhat  washing  {^rwardon  the 
before  tbc  pakcc  ;  ai>d}  at  a  loft  to  know  the  meaaisg  of  the  fhoi 
bhrd,  va«  contog  down  to  inquire  into  the  caufe  of  theniy  vi 
graadifriy  with  their  baf oeett  6x^»  inforoM^  Ihcm  it  Wat  his  BUjeft^ 
fare  t^  Aoold  tofniaue  where  they  WeTt^«  They  began  to  tML  ii 
loec,  but  Mre  atiTwered  only  by  havitig  the  door  ihiit  and  lockc 

The  ktAg  proceeded  m  hk  courfe»  aad  in  lefa  thail  aa  hour  made 
lafier  of  att  the  military  force  in  Stoekholtn.  In  the  mean  time  the 
\ff  proBimatidn  m  the  ieveial  qUartera  of  the  cityi  Immnoned  an  ] 
of  the  States  for  the  enfuing  mornings  and  deckrcd  s£  meiiibtrs  tra 
ihdr  cotintry  who  ihottld  not.  appear*  Thither,  his  inajefty  repair 
tljcpomp  of  rejaltyy  furroanded  by  hia  gaardsy  and  hokHng  in  hit  I 
tilfer  fecpue  ofGtifl»vua  Adolphut*  la  a  rery  forqible  fpeech>  he 
cdthe  anhappy  ftate  to  which  the  country' was  reducecl  by  thecoi 
ipaity  ready  to  (acrtfice  every  thing  to  itt  ambitioop  and  reproec 
ftttes  with  adapting  their  adioos  to  tht  Tlewa  of  foreign  coortt^  froi 
tlxj  received  the  wagea  of  perfidy.  ^  If  any  one  dare  oootradid  1 
bai  rife  and  fpeak.''-«>CoiFrididnk  or  fear,  kept  the  MfSaMj  fiknt, 
iccrdary  read  the  new  form  of  goTemaieati  which  the  king  fobatxttc 
ipprobttidft  of  the  ftatel.     It  confifted  of  fifty  feren  artidea^ 

When  all  the  articles  were  gone  tbroughy  the  }&ing  demanded  iftl 
ipprtved  of  thcHAt  and  was  anfwered  by ii.  general  acdaanatwn.  ] 
iimSiA  M  the  feoators  ftom  their  elnploynMntay  adding^  that  in  a  f 
lie  would  appoint  othe/t ;  and  concluded  this  extraordinary  faene  by 
Nl  of  hit  pocket  a  fiaaV  book  of  pfalms^  from  whicb,  after  taking 
crowa,he  gave  out  Te  Deuoi.  All  the  members  very  devoutly  adci 
voictfttohist^d  tfhe  baU  refbunded  with  thankfgivingsi  which,  it 
feared,  never  fofe  U>  heavei,  if  iiocerity  iK^as  aeteflary  to  tbeir  pail^o- 

Th<!  power  thus  obtattocd  the  king  employtd  for  the  good  of  bis  i 
HctOQ^  care  that  the  law  fltouU  be  admtdiftercd  with  impartiah'ty 
[icbeft  noble  and  to  the  pooreft  peafant,  making  a  fievere  example 
ji%es  at  were  proved  t^  H»ire  made  jitAice  venaL  ^  H^  gave  partis 
^<BtioQ  and  eDOoaragenaeM  to  comnerce^  was  a  libe^l  and  cnli 
i^t'OD  of  kamiag  aiyd  feicacey  and  laboured  ftrenuoufly  to  iatrodi: 
Wkiagddnthe  moft  i^hiable  improvements  ia  agricuhore  that  b 
Hiadc  in  foreign  countries,  ' 

The  change  which  was  thus  introduced  into  the  confltttition  % 
Riimical  to  the  intrigues  of  the  cOlirt  of  Peterlburgh  ;  and  the  Ruf 
^^ador  exerted  hilnfelfopefdy  to  bring  about  a  nipture  betwxkt  the^  1 
^^  difcoBtcnted  aoblea  f  he  was  ^rdistie  ordered  to  quit  the  km] 
"gbt  days,  and  war  with  Ruffia  was  immediately  refolved  on.  It  is 
^  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  particmlars  of  that  war,  which,  as  wel 
jftoailhing  aftivity  and  military  fltiil  difplayed  by  the  Swedilh  men 
irdh  in  the  memory  of  moft  readers.  It  continued  from  the  year 
H90  when  peace  was  reflored  between  the  courts  of  P^terfburgh  anc 


The  nobles,  however,  continued  difcontented,  and  a  confpiracy  w 
ncdagainfl  Guilavus  under  his  own  roof.     On  the  16th  of  March 
recciTed  an  anonymous  letter,  warning  him  of  his  immediate  dangei 
fbt  that  was  laid  t«  take  awaf  his  life,  re^uefting  him  to  remain  i 
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And  avoid  iialls  for  a  year  $  and  afluring  him  tbaty  if  he  (hould  go  to  the 
^afqaerade  for  which  he  was  preparing*  he  would  be  aflaffinated  that  very 
night.     The  king  read  the  note  with  contempt,  and  at  a  late  hour  entered 
the  ball  room.     Jufl  as  he  was  preparing  to  retire  in  company  with  the 
•PruiliaR  ambaiTador,  he  was  funrounded  by  feveral  perfons  in  maiks,  one  oF 
whom  fired  a  piftol  at  the  back  of  the  king,  and  lodged  the  contents-  in  his  . 
body. .    He  languifhed  in'  great  pain  from  the  17th  to  the  29th  of  March 
and  then  expired  in  the  forty  fifth  year'  of  his  age  and  twentieth  of  his  reign. 
During  his  illnefs,   and  particularly  after  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
certainty  of  his  approaching  diifolution,  Guftavus  continued  to  difplay  that 
Unlhaken  courage  which  he  had  manifefted  on  every  occafion  during  his  life* 
A  few  hours  before  his  deceafe  he  made  fome  alterations  in  the  arrangement 
of  public  affairs.  He  had  before^  by  his  will,  appoicfted  a  council  of  regency  % 
but  convinced,  by  recent  experience^  how  little  he  could  depend  on  the  at- 
tachment of  his  nobles*  and  being  alfo  aware  of  the  neceffityof  aflronggo* 
▼emment  in  difficult  times,  he  appointed  his  brother,  the  doke  of  ^uderma- 
nia,  fole  regent,  till  his  fon,  who  was  then  about  fourteen,  (haU  have  attained 
the  age  of  eighteen  years.     His  lad  words  were  a  declaration  of  pfirdon  to 
the  confpirators  againft  his  life.     The  adiual  murderer  alone  «was  excepted  ; 
«nd  he  was  excepted  only  at  the  ftrong  inftance  of  the  regent,  and  thofe 
who  furrounded  his  majedy  in  his  dying  jnoments.      Immediately  on  the 
death  of  the  king,  the  youVig  prince  was  proclaimed  by  the  title  of  Guftavus 
IV. 

^  The  mild  and  equal  condu£{  of  the  regent,  has  preferred  the  country  • 
from  the  horrors  of  intemai  war,  and  hitherto  -he  has  avoided'  becoming  a 
party  in  any  coalition  ''formed  againll  the  ambition  of  France.  Infti- 
gated  by  Ruffiaj  and  jealous  of  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  Sweden 
has  joined  the  coalition{fbrmed  in  1 801,  by  the  northern  powers  ;  what  will 
be  the  -  cvMit  of  this  unnatural  combination  time  will  foon  determine. 
Their  commerce  has  already  fuffered  confiderably  by  the  detention  of  all  their 
ihips  in  Britiib  ports  ;  and  it  feems  probable,  that  they  will  fuffer  flill  inore, 
being  conftantly  cramped  in  their  commercial  operations  by  the  tneeffant 
vigilance  of  the  Britifh  navy. 

Guftavus  Adolphus  IV.  the  prefent  king  of  Sweden,  was  bom  Nov.  i , 

1778,  and  fucceeded  his  father  Guftavus  III.  who  vms  (hot  the   16th,  and 

^ied  the  29th  March,  1792  ;  born  Jan.  24,   I746  ;  married  Od.  17,  17669 

to  the  princefs  royal  of  Denmark,  by  whom  he  had  iiTue  Gufbyus  Adolphns9 

the  prefent  king.  .   .  ^  . 

Brothers  and  fifters  to  the  late  king. 

1.  Charles,  duke  of  Sudermania,  born  06i.  7. 1748. 

2.  Frederi(B«  Adolphus,  duke  of  Weft- Gothland,  bom  JulyiS,  175^0. 

3.  Sophia  Albertina,  abbefsof  Qncdlinburgb,  bom  in  Oft.  1753* 
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MUSCOVY,  OR  THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE  in 


EUROPE  AND  ASIA, 


Situation  and  extent  of  the  Russian  empikb  in  Europe. 

M3c8.  Degrees. 

L,ength    I50o"l  .^^      Taj  and  65  Eaft  longitude* 

Breadth  liooy^^^^l^j^nd  72  Noith  latitude. 

> 

Rj£a  IB  Europe  contaios  1,1194,976  fquare  miles,  with  17  inhabuants  to 

each. 

Di?isiOMS  1  A  CCORDING  to  the  moft  authentic  accounts  of 
isD  RAiiss.  J  jLjL  this  mighty  empire,  it  cooGfts  of  ^teen  (Mr  Vol- 
tiire  faja  iixteeo)  provinces,  of  governments  :  which  arc  copnprehended 
spin  under  nineteen  general  governments  *  i  befides  part  of  Carelia,  £ftho« 
rta,  logna*  Livonia,  and  part  of  Finland,  which  were  conquejred  ^om  Swe» 
i^ ;  the  Crimea,  or  Crim  Tartary,  epciently  the  Taurica  Cfaerfonefus,  a 
pti^infula  in  the  Euxtne  fea,  fubje^  to  the  Turks  formerly,  but  added  in 
icyear  1783  to  the  Rniiian  Empire,  with  the  ifle  of  Taman,  and  part  of 
Cuban  ^  I  alfo  the  duchy  of  Courland  in  Poland^  of  whigb  the  emprefs  of 
R;:ilii  baa  now  the  entire  difpofal. 

The  following  table  will  give  fome  idea  of  the  Ruffiao  empire,  properly  fa 
called,  or  Ruffia  in  Europe,  with  its  acquifitions  from  Sweden  iu  the  prefenc 
:e:ituTy.  And  alfo  of  the  Ruffian  empire  in  its  moft  e^ctenfive  fenfe,  for  we 
f^ud  aUb  include  all  the  acquifitions  in  Tartary,  noyr  known  by  the  name  of  . 
o;bena  :  the  whole  comprehending  the  ^northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia, 
iretching  from  the  Baltic  and  Sweden  on  the  Wcu»  to  Kamtschatka,  and  the 
Lalem  Ocean  ;  and  on  the  North,  from  the  Frozen  Ocean  to  the  forty* 
frrcnth  degree  of  latitude,  wheie  it  is  bounded  by  Poland,  Little  Tartary, 
Turkey,  Georgia,  the  Euzine.  and  Cafpian  feas.  Great  Tartary,  Chinefe  . 
Tirtary,  and  other  unknown  regions  in  Afia. 

The  country  now  comprifcd  under  the  name  of  Ruilla  or  the  RulTias,  is  of 
n  extent  nearly  equal  to  all  the  reft  of  Europe,  and  greater  than  the  Ro- 
"^■aQ  empire  in  the  zenith  of  its  power,  or  the  empire  of  Darius  fubducd  by 
Aiciander,  or  both  put  together,  as  may  be  fecn  by  turning  to  the  table, 
r^^c  27,  to  which  we  may  add  the  authority  of  Voltaire* 

•' 
•  Zimmerxnano,  p#  aj.        '    ^  The  Ruffiwis  arc  fuppofed  to  have  gained  above  a  miJ- 

'■•si  of  ful^cdf  b/  this  cdfiozit  '' 

Ruf- 
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Huflian  Empire 


/"Ruf.orMuf. 
I  Belgorod* 


Square 


Greek  Chtirch  J  £>pnCofl«es, 
lutGoffacs, 
(^Juapland,      1      72,000 


784,650 
72,900 

f7i000 

45»0oo 


.  Conquered        I  f}»^-^."il. 
from  Sweden  fiixce<?^*^°*?' 

^7«>-  Clngria. 

Seized  from  the>  crim.Tar. 
Turja  in  1783.  X 

RtiiianaRp. 

in  Afia. 

By  the  partition  ^ 

Treaty  between  j  Lithuania  in 

the  Emperor,      1     Poland. 


«*i5»5 

9,100 
8,aoo 


2i000,00C 
850,000 


64,000 


Cbati 


115 
z6o 


3150 

2|0O 


300 


Total!  4,025 ,685 1 


90 
15 


ijoo 

750 


250 


Mofcow. 

Waronetz* 

Panchiiuu 

Kiow.  • 

Kola. 

Wyburg. 

Riga. 


Kaffa. 


^£.  JLong.  3c 


ToboUky. 
Aftrachan. 


'  I 


Grodnt. 


RttiSa  bag  been  alfo  fubdirided  into  thirty -ooe  provioocsi  T17. 


CO 

8 


u 

e 
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|.  Lipbadp 
2«  Sasioida^ 

3.  BaUamorcnihy» 

4.  Mefeeoy 
5*  Dwioa* . 

6.  Syriancsy 

7.  Pcrmia.     , 
8»  Ruben  iaikii 

^9.  BelaeCeda, 


^  f  ic.  lU^aa,  or  Pereflaf^ 
ii«  Beloz«ro» 

12.  Wolagd»9 

13.  Jcraflif, 

14.  Twccr, 

15.  Mofcov, 
l^i6«  Belgorody 


o 
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1 7.  Bnlgar^ 
Kafan, 
Tcbercmifli* 

20.  Little  Noyogorodv 

21.  Don  Coflacs. 


"22*  Great  Novogorod^ 
231  RuiSaa  Finbiodi 

24.  Kezbolmt 

25.  Kakriai 
^       {^26.  Ingriau 

A       r27.  Livonia^' 

Pk       I  28.  SmoUnfkoi 

a  S  I  29.  Zernigof, 
JojSeefflc 

^  ^  I  Ukraine  or  country  of 
eg       \t\it  q14  Coflfacs. 


Mr.  Tooke»  chaplam  to  the  Britv(h  fa^ory  at  Peter(burgli»  vhohaslafi 
)j  publifhcd  an  account  of  RuUia,  has  enumerated  the  foUowiog  pations  i 
comprehended  in  this  great  empire. 
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Tile  MoDgulsy 
The  Xalmucsj 
The  Tartars, 
Tiu*  Samoide^y 
The  Oil iacs, 
T!ic  BurattianSf 
1  he  Jakutans, 
Tnc  TuD^utianSy 
The  Vogula, 
The  Lapkindersy 
The  Fins, 
Tvifi  Lettoniaast  -  - 
Tac  EflhoDumSy 
Tuc  LlefiTs, 
The  Ingrians^ 
The  TdcbercmlfTeSy 


Tbc.  Tfcouwasdic^, 
The  Mordvincs, 
The  Vofciaka, 
The  Terptyaircis, 
The  Tartars  of  Kafan 

aod  Orenburgh, 
The  Tartars  of  tobolflc, 
The  TaTt?r»  of  Tomfk, 
The  Nogayaa  Tartats, 
The  Tartars  of  the.  Ob, 
T.hc  Tchouly.m  Tartars, 
The^K<i(^*hint£  Tartarsj 
Th^.Teleutes,    • 
The  J^hit]Zch 
The  £JryOuffes, 
Tht^.Coflacs, 


Th6  Koiirih'ans, 

The    Killitn    and    Tou- 

libert  Tartai]?, 
The     Vcrgo    ,  Tomflcoi 

Tartars, 
The  Sayan  Tartars, 
The  Touraliazes, 
The  BoQghariansy 
The  Bafchkirians, 
The  Mcafceraiks, 
The  Barabinzes, 
The  Kirkgufians, 
The  Bcltirians, 
The  Y^koutea, 
The  Kaiptschadales,    .     , 


rd  Tarious  others  ;  but  (bme  of  which  ipuft  be  confidered  rather  ac  dlftbdt 
ir  bes  than  aL3  didinft  nationo.  ^ 

As  (othe  names  of  Ruffia  and  Mufcovy,  by  which  this  empire  isafbitra- 
:.v  callcdf  they  probably  are  o^ing  t^  the  ancient  inhabitaqts,  the  Kuffi,  or. 
B.  aflj,  and  the  river  Mofca,  Upon  which  the  ancient  capital  Mufcow  wa» 
l>  t ;  but  of  this  we  know  notliing  certain* 

Climate,  soiL^  PRODUCTIONS,  vsGE- 7  In  the  foutherji  parts  of 
TABLES,  MINIS,  AND  M1NLR.ALS.  J  Ruflia,  or  MufcQvy,  the  long- 
tl  day  does  not  expeed  Hfteen  hpurs  and  a  half;  whereas,  in  the  mpfl.  nor- 
th tm,  the  fun  is  feen  in  furomertwo  months  above  the  horizon.  The  rca-- 
Grrfrom  this  \vil^oaturaUy  conclude,  that^there  is  io  Mufcovy  a  vaft;divelrn 
-:y  of  foil  as  well  as  climate,  and  the  extremes  of  both  are  feen  and  fdt.  la* 
t:..s  vaft  empire. 

The  fcvcrity  of  the  climate',  however,  in  Ruffia  properly  fo  called,  is  very' 
r^it  Dr.  John  Glen  King,  wito  Kcfided  eleven  years  in  Ruffia,  obfe rves^ 
t.  u  the  cold  in  St.  Pcterfburgh,  by  Fahrenheit's  fcale,  is,  during  the  monO^s. 
^''  j^naiTj^'aLnd  February,  ufually  from  8  to  1 5  oc  20  degrees  below  o.;  that: 
i^.  from  40  to  52  degrees  below  the  freezing  point ;  though.cbmmonly  in  the 
c-rCc  of  the  winter,  it  is  for  a  week  or  ten  da)*^  fome  degrees  lower*  'The 
■'-'it  writer  remarks  that  it  is  very  dilRcult  for  an  inhabitant  of  our  temperate 
^' .iiate  to  have  any  idea  of  a  cold  fo  great  ;  but  it  may  help  to  give  fome 
:.:ioQ  of  it  to  inform  the  reader,  that  when  a  perfon  walks  out  in  that  fe« 
^-.rt  weather,  the  cold  makes  the  pyea  water,  and  that  water  freezing,  bangs 
'-  Httle  icicles  oo  the  eye  la(hes«  As  the  common  peaGints  ufually  wear  their 
^•ards,  you  may  fee  them  hanging  at  the  chin  like  a  folid  lump  of  ice.  But 
^en  ia  that  date,  the  beard  is  found  very  ufeful  in  proted^ing  the  glands  of 
••ic  throat  :  and  the  foldiers,  who  do  not  wear  their  beards,  are  obliged  to  tie 
'•handkerchief  under  the  chin  to  fupply  t^ieir  place,  AH  the  parts  of  the 
|2ce  which  are  expofed,  are  very  liable  to  be  frozen  :  though  it  has  often 
^a  obferved,  that  the  petfon  himfeif  does  not  know  whfn  the  freezing  be* 
gns ;  but  ia  commonly  told  of  it  (iril  by  thofe  who  meet  him,  and  who  call 
^^tto  him  to  nib  his  face  with  faow,  the  ufual  way  to  thaw  it.  It  is  alfo 
•(marked  that  the  part  which  has  onoe  been  frozen  is  ever  after  moil  liable 
to  he  frozen  again.  In  fome  very  fevere  winters,  fjparrows,  though  a  hardy 
•pecies  of  birds,  have  been  feen  quite  numbed  by  the  intenfe  cold,  and  un  • 
»l)lc  to  fly  'f  aad  driven^  wt^en  fitting  on  their  load^  cAiriages^  have  fome  - 

.1         Q^'  time . 
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times  been  found  frozen  to  deatfi  in  that  pofture.  When  the  ttiermoffleter Kaf 
ffdod  at  25  degrees  l)elow  o,  boiling  watc^  thrown  up  into  the  air  ttj  ^^  c°* 
gine*  fo  asto  fpreadi  has  fallen  down  perfe^ly  dtjf  formed  into  ice.  A  pint 
bottle  of  common  water  was  found  by  Dr.  King  frozen  into  a  folid  piece  of 
ice  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  A  bottle  of  ftrong  ale  has  aKb  been  fr62cn  in  an 
hour  and  a  half:  but  in  this  fubftance  there  was  about  a  Sea  cup*  fall  m  the 
middle  unliroteny  which  was  as  ftrong  and  inflammable  as  bnsndy  and  fpirit  of 
wine.  But  not  with  Randing  the  feverhy  of  the  c»]A  in  Ruffia,  the  inhabitant  a 
have  fuch  Tarious  means  and  prorifions  t<h  guard  againft  it,  that  they  foffer 
much  Ick  from  it  than  might  be  expected.  The  houfes  of  perfona  of  tolerable 
drcun?.ilanceaafe  fo  well  {>roteded)  both  without  doors  and  within^  that  they 
are  feldom^  heard  to  complain  of  cold.  The  method  of  warming  the  houfes 
in  Ruffia  is  by  anoTcn  con{lru6led  with  federal  fioeSy  and  theeoitntry  ^bounds 
with  wood,  which  is  the  common  fuel.  l7hefe  ovens  confume  a  much 
fmaller  quantity  of  wood  than  might  be  tmagiuedi  and  yet  they  ferve  at  the 
£ame  time  for  the  ordinary  people  to  drt&  their  food.  They  put  a  very  mo- 
derate faggot  into  them,  and  fuffer  it  to  burn  only  till  the  thickefl  black 
finoke  is  evaporated  ;  they  then  fhut  down  the  chimney  to  retain  all  the 
reft  of  the  heat  in  the  chamber ;  by  this  method  the  chamber  keeps  its  heat 
24  honra,  and  is  commonly  fo  warm  that  they  fie  with  very  littk  covering, 
efpccially  children»  who  are  ufually  in  their  fhirtt.  The  Windows  m  tlie 
huts  of  the  poor  ate  very  (itnal^  that  aa  as  little  cold  may  be  admitted  as  pof« 
£ble ;  in  the  houfes  of  perfons  of  condiliofi,  the  windows  are  canlktd  up 
agfamft  ifrinter,  and  commonhy  have  double  glafo  frames*  In  Akort^  they  can 
jregulate  the  warmth  in  their  apartments  by  a  thermometer  with  great  ex« 
aAtiefs,  opening  or  Ih&ttingr  the  fiues  to  inclcafe  or  diminifh  the  heat.  When 
the  Ruftana  go  av\^  they  are  clothed  ib  warmly,  that  they  almoft  bid  de« 
ifianee  to  froft  and  fnow  :  and  it  i$  obfervable  that  the  wind  is  feldom  Ttolent 
ih  the  winter ;  bot  when  there  is  much  wind,  the  cold  la  exceedingly 
piercing. 

One  advantage,  which  the  Ruffians  derive  fram  the  feverity  of  their  cli- 
mate»  is  the  prdcrvmg  of  provifiona  by  tbe«f|oft.  Good  houfewive%  as  foon 
m  toe  firoft  fets  in  for  the  winter,  about  the  end  of  O^ober,  kill  their  ponl« 
try »  Md  kecfi  theaa  in  tubs  packed  up  with  a  layer  of  fuow  between  them^ 
snd  then  take  them  ««it  for  ufe  as  occafion  n^quires  :  by  which  means  they 
fave  the  M»uk^menfc  of  the  animal  for  fevcral  rooDths.  Veal  frozen  at 
Archangel,  and  btw»ht  to  Peterfburgh,  is  eftecmcd  the  fineft  ttiey  have, 
nor  <can.it  be  difti^^ifhed  fro«:i  what  is  freft  kiHed^  bekig  equally  juicy.. 
The  markers'  in  Pettrfburgh  are  by  this  means  fupplied  in  wfoter  with  all 
manner  of  provtiioosy  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  would  othcrwife  be  polSble  ; 
and  it  it  not  a  iittk  curious  to  lee  the  vaft  Racks  of  whole  hogs,  iheep,  fi(h, 
and  other  animals,  which  are  piled  up  in  the  markets  for  fide.  The  method 
of  thawing  frozen  provifions  in  Ruiia,  ii  by  immergmg  Uiem  in  cold  water  i 
iae  when  the  operation  of  thawing  them  ia  effe£ica  by  heit;  it  ieeoM  to  oc^ 
eafion  a  violent  fi:rmentation>  and  ahnoft  a  fudden  putreia^oo  ;  bat  when 
vrdduced  by  cold  watcr^  the  ice  feema  to  be  attracted  out  of  the  body,  and 
forms  a  traofpaient  incruftatioD  rouod'it.  If  a  cabbage,  winch  is  thorough^ 
ly  frozen,  be  thawed  by  cqM  waiter,  it  is  as  frefh  as  if  juft  gathesed  out  of  the 

Jarden  $  but  if  it  be  diawcd  by  fire  or  hot  water^  it  becomes  lb  nocid  anc) 
fong  that  It  canaot  be  eateny 

The  qukkncb  of  vegetation  in  Ruffia  ia  pretty  mach  the  fame  aa  has  becfi 
dcferibed  in  Scandinavia, ''or  SvtedcQ  and  Denmark.  The  (how  is  the  na^ 
Sural  ataatire  of  Ruffia,  where  grain  grows  in  plenty,  acar  Pokod,  and  it 
the  aviBcr  protinoci*    The  bidk  g|  tbe  people,  havrevcriarey  nifcrablj  fed  j 
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the  £ail  piodoces  91  vntL  qqiiiW  of  muflirooms  for  tbeir  fabCftence  ;  ftnd  in 
f«jiise  pla^rcty  bciidcs  oaks  and  firs,  RuiEa  yields  rfiubarb,  flas»  htmpt  pafturc 
i^T  cattfey  W9X9  boocy»  ncc,  ain}  melonfl.\  The  boon  are  particularly  care* 
fa  I  in  the  cuIlivaUoo  of  boney^  wbich  yields  tbem  plenty  of  mcthegUny  their 
ordinary  driok  ;  tliey  Ukewife  cxtraft  a  fpirit  from  rye,  which  they  prefer  to 

Th^  a  great  part  of  Ruf&a  was  populous  in  former  days,  is  not  to  be  dif* 

piled!;  tbonf^h  it  is  equally  certain^  tltat  the  inhabitants,  till  lately,  were  but 

Ink  aicquainted  with  agriculture ;  and  fupplied  the  place  of  bread,  as  the  in- 

libitants  of  Scandinavia  do  now,  with  a  kind  of  fawdull  add  a  preparation  of 

Lh-booec.      Feter  the  Great,  and  his  (ucceiTors  down  to -the  late  emprefs, 

bvt  been  at  incredible  pains  to  introduce  agriculture  into  their  dominions  ; 

ind  though  the  foil  is  not  every  where  proper  for  corn,  yet  its  vaft  fertility 

in  fame  provinces,  bids  fair  to  make  grain  as  common  in  Ruflla  as  it  is  in  the 

foutbcm  countricf  of  Europe.     The  vaft  communication  by  means  of  nVer^, 

wkich  the  iabnd  parts  of  that  empire  have  with  each  other,  ferve  to  fupply  one 

province  with  thofe  produfts  of  the  earth  in  which  another  may  be  deficienu 

As  to  mines  aii4  minerals,  thev  are  as  plentiful  in  Ruflia  as  Sq  Scandinavia  | 

lad  the  people  are  daily  improving  in  working  them.     Mountains  of  rich  iroa 

ore  are  round  10  fome  places»moft  of  which  produce  the  load-flone,  and  yield 

&Qm  50 10  70  per  cent*    Rich  fil?er  and  copper  inines  are  found  on  the  coa« 

fines  of  Sibeiia.  , 

MovMTAiMS,  aivSRS,  FORESTS,!      Rullia  IS  in  generafsi  flat  level  coun* 

AinPACB  OF  THE  COUNTRY.     J  try,  exccpt  towards  the  north,  where 

Ke  the  Zunnopotas  mountains,  thought  to  be  the  famous  Montes  Riphaei 

of  the  ancientf ,  now  called  the  Girdle  of  the  Earth.  .  On  the  weftem  (ide 

of  the  D^per  comes  ja  part  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  between  "^he 

tbck  Sea  and  the  Ciffan,  Mount  Caucafus  borders  a  range  of  vaft  plains, 

eztendlag  on  the  fea  of  Oral,     And  here  we  may  obferve,  that  from  Petcrf* 

borgfa  to  Pekin,  one  (hall  hardly  meet  with  a  mountain  on  the  road  through 

lodcpendent  Tartary  i  and  from  Feterfburgh  'to  the  north  part  of  France  by 

the  road  of  Pai^tzic,  Hamburgh,  and  Aqiuerdam^  we  fcarcely  can  perceive 

the  fonDefk  hilL 

The  mod  coofiderable  rivers  are  the  Wolga,  or  Volga,  running  ^(l  and 
{rath,  which,  after  traverfing  the  greateft  paft  of  Mufcovy,  and  winding 
a  cQurie  of  $000  Englifh  miles,  difoiargea  itfelf  into  the  Cafpian  Sea  i  it  is 
aot  only  reckoned  the  Iargeft«  but  one  of  the  moft  fertile  rivers  of  Europe  i 
ir  produces  all  kinds  of  fi(h,  and  fertilizes  all  the  lands  on  each  Gde  \^ith  the 
Dcheft  treess  fruits,  and  vegetables ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  all  the 
bog  conrfe  there  is  not  a  (ingle  catarafl  to  interilipt  the  navigation »  but  this 
Dearer  it  approaches  to  its  mouth,  multiplies  its  quantities  of  ifles  as  it  di- 
yoAa  itfdf  into  a  greater  number  of  arms  than  any  known  river  in  the  wor(d  i 
aad  ail  iheCt  arms  divide  themfelves  into  others  (till  lefs,  which  join  and-mect 
again^  fo  that  tlie  Wolga  difcharges  itfelf  into  theCaPpian  Sea  by  more  than 
70  moutha.  By  means  of  this  noble  river,  the  city  of  Mofcow  preferves  a 
Qommunicationf  not  only  with  all  the  foutbern  parts  of  Rufiia;  but  even  with 
Pcrfia,  Georgia,  Tartary,  and  other  countries  bordering  on  the  Cafpian  Sea. 
The  Don,  or  Tanais,  which  divides  the  moft  eallern  part  of  RuiBa  from 
Alia ;  and  in  its  courfe  towards  the  eaft,  comos  fo  near  the  Wolga,  tha( 
the  late  czar  had  undertaken  to  have  a  communication  betweon  them  by 
neaaa  of  a  canal ;  this  grand  projc£l,  however,  was  defeated  by  the  irrup- 
tions of  the  Tartars.  This  river,  exclufive  of  its  turnings  and  windings  dif- 
durges  itfelf  into  the  ^alus  M^otis,  or  fea  of  Afoph,  about  four  hundred 
viksfrom  i%§  rife,     The  Boriflhenes,  or  Dnieper,  which  is  like  wife  one  of 
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tlic  largcft  rivcfs  in  Europe^  nms  through  Lithuania,  th«  country  of  the 
Zaporog  Coflacs,  and  that  of  the  Nagaifch  Tartars,  and  falls  into  the 
Eni^ine,  or  Black  Sea,  at  Kinhitrn,  near  Oczakow ;  it  has  thirteen  cata- 
rafts  within  a  fmall  diftance.  To  thtfe  may  be  added  the  two  Dwinaa, 
one  of  which  empties  itfclf  at  Riga  into  the  Baftic  ;  the  other  has  its  fourcc 
near  Ufliaga;  and  dividing  itfelf  into  two  branches  near  Archangel;  there 
falls  into  the  White  Sea. 

Forcfts  abound  in  this  cxteniive  country ;  and  the  northern  and  north- 
•^ftern  provinces  are  in  a  manner  defert.;  nor 'can  the  few  inhabitants  they 
contain  he  called  Chri(lian8  rather  than  Pagans, 

QuADRUPiDS,    BIRDS,  TiSHES,!  .    Thcfe  do  not    differ  greatly  from 
AND  INSECTS.  J  thofe  defcHbed  in  the  Scai^dinaviaa  pro- 

vinces to  which  we  mud  refer  the  reader.  The  lynx,  famous  for  its  piercing 
eye,  is  a  native  of  this  empire  ;  it  makes  prey  of  every  creature  it  can  maRer ; 
and  is  faid  to  be  produced  chiefly  in  the  fir  tree  foreils.  The  hyaenas,  bears, 
woli^s,  foxes,  and  other  creatures  already  dcfcrlbcd  afford  their  furs  for 
doath.'ng  the  inhabitants ;  but  the  furs  of  the  black  foxes  and  ermine  are 
more  valuable  in  Ruffia  than  elfewhere.  The  dromedary  and  camel  were 
formerly  almoil  the  only  beads  of  burden  known  in  minj  parts  of  Ruffia. 
The  czar  Peter  encouraged  a  breed  of  large  horfes  for  war  dnd  carriages  ; 
but  thofe  employed  in  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  life  are  but  fmall ;  as  are 
their  cows  and  fheep. 

We  know  of  few  or  no  birds  in  RufHa,  that  have  not  been  already  de- 
fcribed.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  fifhes,  only  the  Ruflianr  are  better  pro- 
vided than  their  neighbours,  with  flurgeon,  cod,falmon,  and  beluga  ;  the  lat- 
ter reftinbles  a  flurgeon,  and  is  often  called  the  lar^  Hurgeon ;  it  is  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  weighs  from  9J|k  l6  and  i8  hundred 
weight ;  its  flefh  is  white  and  delicious.  Of  the  rocof  the  flurgeon,  and 
Ale  beluga,  the  Ruffiaus  make  the  famous  cavear  fo  much  efteemed  for  its 
richntfs  and  flavour^  that  it  is  often  fent  in  prefents  to  crowned  heads.  In 
cutting  up  the  belugas  they  often  find  what  is  called  the  beluga-flones,  which 
is'  concealed  in  that  mafs  of  glandular  flefh  which  covers  the  poUerior  parts 
of  the  dorfal  fpine,  fupplying  the  place  of  a  kidney  in  fifh«-  The  iuflant  it 
is  taken  from  the  6(h,  it  is  foft  and  moid,  but  quickly  hardens  in  the  air« 
Its  fize  if  that  of  a  hen's  egg,  diape  fom^imes  oval  and  fometimes  flatted, 
and  commonly  fells  for 'a  ruble»  This  done  is  fuppofed  by  proftfTor  Pallas 
to  belong  to  the  genitals  of  the  fifh :  it  holds  a  conGderable  rank,  though 
with  L'ttle  merit,  among  the  domedic  remedies  of  the  Ruf&ans,  who  fcrape 
It,  and,  mitcd  with  water»,  give  it  in  difEcult'  labours,  in  the  difeafes  of 
childrent  and  other  diforders. 

Population,  manners  and  customs.]  Nothing  can  be  more  injudi- 
eicu>{,  or  remote  from  truth  than  the  accounts  we  have  from  authors,  of  the 
population  of  this  vad  empire  ;  the  whoU  ef  which,  they  think,  does  not 
exceed,  a^   mod,  feven  millions*     It  is  furprifing  that  fubh  a  midake  fhould 
have  continued  fo  long,  when  we  confider  the  immenfe  aimies  brought  into 
t:he  field  by  the  fovereigns  of  Ruflia,  and  the  bloody  wars  they  maintained 
in  Aiia  and  Europe.     Mr.  Voltaire  is,  perhaps,  the  fird  author  who  has  at- 
tempted to  undeceive  the  pubh'c  in  this  rcfpe6t ;  and  has  done  it  upon  very 
authentic  grounds,  by  producing  a  lid,  taken  in  1747,  of  all  the  males 
whp  paid  the  capitation  or  poll  tax,  and  which  amount  to  fix  millions  fix' 
hundred  and  forty-fix  thuufand  three  hundred  and  ninety.     In  this  number* 
are  included  boys  a'nd  old  men ;  but  girls  and  women  ^re  not  reckoned,  or 
bojrs  born  between  the  making  one  regiftcr  of  the  lands  and  another.     Now 
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If  we  otIj  reckon  triple  the  number  of  heads  fubjed  to  be  taxed,  including 
womca  and  girls^  we  ihall  iind  near  twenty  millions  of  fouls.  To  this  ac« 
count  may  %c  added  thret  hundred  and  ^fty  thoufand  foldiera,  and  tveo 
}]UQdrcd  thoufand  nobility  and 'clergy  ;  and  foreigner^  of  all  kinds,  who  aic 
Lkewife  exempted  from  the  poll-tax  ;  as  alfo  ^fays  Mr.  Voltah-e)  the  inhabit 
tiQtf  of  the  conquered  countries,  namely  Livonta^  Efthonia,  Ingrra,  Ca^elia, 
^adapartof  Finland  ;  the  Ukraine,  d^nd  the  Don  Co/Tacs,  the  Kalmucs,  and 
dasr  Tartars  ;  the  Samoides,  the  Laplanders,  the  O Ai^cs,  and  all,  the  idoU 
rrous  people  of  Siberia,  a  country  of  greater  extent  than  China,  are  not  in« 
cbdcd  in  this  lift.  The  newrcgifter  in  1764  contains  8,500,000  fubjcfk  to 
the  poll-tax  ;  and  a  late  ingenious  writer^  reiident  fome  time  in  Ruifiai  gives 
the  toflowing  eftimate : 


Liower  dafa  of  people  paying  capitation  tax. 

Conquered  proyinccs,  — 

Noble  families,  —J 

Clergy.  —  — 

Military,  -^ 

Civil,  — 

Ukraine,  Siberia^  CoiTacs,  3cc«  ^^ 


18,000,000 

j>,  2  00,000 

•    60,000 

100,000 

^60,000 

30,000 

350,000 

20,100,000 


To  thc(e  muft  now  be  added  near  a  milUon  more  by  the  acquifitions  of  the 
Crimea,  and  part  of  Cuban  Tartary ;  and,  at  lea  ft,  x  ,500,000  in  the  pro- 
visces,  difmenibecied  from  Poland. 

As  his  imperial  il^j^^  pf  all  the  Ruflian^  pofTefles  many  of  the  CQuntnes 
from  whence  the  prdo^ous  fwartfi.s  of  barbarians  who  overthrew  the  Roman 
mpire  iifued,  there  h  the  ftrongefl  reafon  to  believe,  that  his  dominions  muft 
bare  been  better  peopled* for^nerly  than  they  are  at  prefcnt ;  twenty-four 
mlQioas  are  but  a  thiQ  population  for  the  immenfe  trad  of  country  he  pof- 
icSa.  As  the  like  decreafe  of  inhabitants  is  obfervable  in  many  other  parts 
<3f  the  globe,  we  arc  to  look  for  the  reafon  in  natural  caufes,  which  we  can- 
not difcufs  here.  Perhaps  the  introduction  of  the  fmall  pox  and  the  venereal 
difeafc  may  have  affifted  in  the  depopulation  ;  and  it  is  hkely  that  the  prodi- 
gioQi  quantity  of  (Irong  and  fpirituous  liquors,  confumed  by  the  inhabi-» 
taots  of  the  North,  is  unfriendly  to  generation. 

The  Rufldana,  properly  fp  called,  are  in  general  a  perfonable  people,  hardy. 
Timorous,  and  patient  of  labour,  efpecially  in  the  field,  to  an  incredible  degree* 
Their  complexions  diifd*  little  from  thofeof  the  Englifh  or. Scots;  but  the 
vomen  think  that  an  addition  of  red  heightens  their  beauty.  '  Their  eye- fight 
iccras  to  be  dcfeftive,  occafioncd,  probably,  by  the  fnow,  which  for  a  lon|r 
time  of  the  year  is  continually  p^fent  to  their  eyes.  Their  ofHcers  and  foldiers 
:^waya  poflidSed  a  large  fhare  of  paHivc  valour  ;  but  in  the  late  war  with  the 
king  of  Pruifia,  they  proved  as  active  as  any  troops  in  Europe  j  apd  in  the 
b:c  war  with  the  Turks  they  greatly  diftinguifhed  themfelves.  They  arc 
implicitly  fubmiffive  to  difcipline,  let  it- be  ever  £0  fcvcrfc  ;  they  endure  ex- 
trcine  faardfliips  with  grea^t  patience  ;  and  can  content  themfelves  with  very 
tard  fare. 

Before  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  Ruffians  were  in  general  barbarous 
'^orant,  mean,  and  much  addicted  to  drunkennefs  ;  no  lefs  than  4000 
brandy  (hops  have  been  reckoned  in  Mofcow.  Not  only  the  common  people 
^utmanT  of  the  boyars^  or  nobles,  lived  in  a  continual  itate  of  idlenefs  and 

intoxication  | 
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intoxka^os  ;  and 'the  mod  complete  ohje^  of  mifery  end  barbarity  prefcnC* 
cd  themijelves^  upon  the  ftreets,  while  the  court  of  Mofcow  was  bj  far  the 
taoft  fplcndid  of  any  upon  thfc  globe.  The  czar  and  the  grandees  drcfTed  af- 
ter the  moll  fuperb  Afiatic  manner  ;  and  their  magnificence  exceeded  every 
jdea  that  can  be  conceived  from  modern  examples. '  The  earl  of  Carlifle,  in 
the  account  of  his  embaify^  fays,  that  he  could  fee  nothings:  but  gold  and  pre- 
cious  flones  in  the  robes  of  the  czar  and  his  courtiers.  The  rmanufadtures, 
however,  of  thofe  and  all  other  luxuries,  were  carried  on  by  Italians,  Ger- 
inans,  and  other  fbreignfrs.  Peter  faw  the  bulk  of  his  fubjcds,  at  his  accef* 
fum  to  the*  throne,  little  better  than  beafts  of  burden >.  to  fupport  theponrp 
of  the  cou^«  He  forced  his  great  men  to  lay  afide  their  long  robes,  and 
dreisin  the  European  manner  ;  and  he  even  obliged  the  laity  focut  6ff  their 
beards.  The  other  improvements  in  learning  andthe^artSy  which  he  made 
fhall  be  nicntioned  elfewheve.  The  Ruiiians»  before  his  days,  had  hardly  a 
Ihip  upon  their  coad^.  They  had  no  convenience  for  travelling,  no  pavements 
in  th^ir  ftreets,  do  places  of  public  diverfion ;  and  they  entertained  a  fove- 
reign  contempt  for  all  improvements  of  the  mind.  At  prefent  a  French  or 
£ngU(h  gentleman  rnay  make  a  (hift  to  live  as  comfortably  and  fociably  in 
Ruflva  as  in  moil  part  of  Europe.  The  polite  afTemblies,  fince  the  accefhon 
of  the  prcCent  empref$,  have  been  put  under  proper  regulations  ^  and  few  of 
the  ancient  ufages  remain.  H  is^  however,  to  be  obferved,  that  notwith* 
fianding  the  fcverities  of  Peter,  and  the  prudence  of  fucceeding  govern- 
inents,  drunkenoefs  dill  continues  among  all  ranks  ;  nor  are  even  priefla  oi^ 
bdies  afhamed  of  it  on  holidays. 

The  R,uilian6  were  fom^erly  noted  for  fo  ftrong  an  attachment  to  tbeii^ 
aative  foil,  that  they  i'eldom  vifited  foreign  parts*  This,  however*  was  only 
the  confequence  of  their  prid^  and  ignorance;  for  Auflian  nobility,  befidei 
thofe  who  are  in  a  public  charaAer,  are  now  found  ar  every  court  in  Europe. 
Her  imperial  majefly  even  intereils  herfelf  in  the  education  of  young  men  o| 
i|aality  in  the  knowUsdge  of  the  world >  and  foreign  fervice8«  particularly  that 
oftheBritiOifieet. 

It  16  laid  that  the  Ruffian  ladies  were  formeirly  as  fubmiffive  to  their  hufi 
bands  in  their  families  as  the  latter  are  to  their  faperiora  in  the  field  ;  and 
that  they  thought  themfelves  ill  treated  if  they  w^re  not  often  reminded  oi 
their  duty  by  the  difciplinc  of  a  whip,  manufaflured  by  themCelves,  which 
ibey  prefentcd  to  their  lf(i(bands  on  the  day  of  their  marriage.  Their  nupi 
tial  ceremonies  are  pQcgKarto  themfelvea  ;  and  formerly  confifted  of  (btne  very 
«;Iiinoficat  rites,  many  of  which  are  now  difuCcd*  When  the  parents  ar< 
agreed  upon  a  inatch,  though  the  parties  perhaps  have  never  Csen  each  other^ 
the  bride  is  examined  ilark  naked  by  a  certain  number  of  females,  who  ar^ 
%»  correft,  if  poffiWei  any  defeds  they  find  in  her  perfon.  On  her  wedding* 
day  (he  is  crowned  with  a  garlaad  of  wormwood  ;  and  after  the  pricft  has  tie^ 
the  nuptial  knot,  his  clerk  or  fexion  throws  a  handful  of  hops  upon  the  hea^ 
of  th«  bridei  wifhing  that  (he  may  prove  aa  fruitful  as  that  plant.  She  is  tliei 
led  home,  vt^ith  abundance  of  coarfe  and  indeed  indecent  ceremonies,  which  an 
BOW  wearing  off  even  amongd  the  lower  *anks  ;  and  the  barbarous  treat 
medt  of  wives  by  theii  huibands,  which  extended  even  to  fcourgtng  or  broil 
ing  xhfiva  to  death,  is  either  guarded  againil  by  the  laivs  of  the  country,  o 
by  peculiar  ftipulations  in  the  marriage-contra£^. 

Fu N  E R A L Sk]  The  Ruflians  entertain . many  fantaftic  notioca  with  regard 
to  the  ilate  of  departed  fouls.  After  the  dead  body  is  dreffed  a  prieft  is  hiVe^ 
to  pray  for  hi$  foul,  to  purify  it  with  incenfe,  and  to  fprinkle  it  with  holy  wa 
ict  wlile  itxcmaias  abgve  ground,  which,  among  the  better  fort,  i(  gcnerall 
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does  tot  cJght  6r  ten  days.  When  tbc  body  «  carried  to  the  grt^rfc,  which  iV 
done  with  many  gellxculation^  oC  forrow^  the  prieft  products  a  ticket^  figned 
hf  fhc  bt(hop,^nd  another  dergyman,  ae  the  deccafcd's  pafrt>ort  to  hcavcii. ' 
When  this  is  put  into  the  coffin  between  the  fingers  of  the  corpfeythe  company 
retufn  to  the  deceafcd's  houfc,  where  they  drown  their  forrow  in  intotioatioa^ 
"which  lads  amon^  the  better  f^irt,  with  few  mtetvalsy  forty  days.  Durfng 
that  time,  a  prieft  every  day  (ays  prayers  over  the  grave  of  the  dccealed  ; 
for  thoagh  the  RnHians  do  not  believe  in  purgatory,  yet  they  imagine  that 
their  departed  friend  may  be  alTiftcd  by  praytt*  in  his  long  jonmey  tO  the 
pkceiof  hk  de&inatiofl  after  this  life. 

PuvtSHMENTS.]    The  Ruffians    are  remarkable   for  the-  feverity  and 
tatiety  of  their  ptinifhnientSy  which  are  both^inflided  and  endured   with  a 
wonderful  infenfibtlrty.     Peter  the  Grtat  ufed  to  fufpcnd  the  robbers  upon 
the  Wb^a,  wad  other  parts  of  his  dominions,  by  iron  hook»  fixed  to  their 
nbe>   on  gibbets,  where  they  writhed  themfclvcs  to  death,   hundreds,  nay 
thouCattdSf  at  a  time.     The  iirtgk  and  double  khont  were  lately  inflided  upon 
ladies,  as  Well  as  men  qf  quality. '  Both  of  them  are  excruciating ;  but  in  the* 
doobk  knout  the  hands  are  botfhd  behind  the  prifoner'a  back,  and  the  cord 
being  fixed  to  a  pully,  lifts  him  from  the  groimd,  with  the  diflocatton  of  both 
kis  AoaUers  ;  and  then  kts  back  is  in  a  inanner  fcarifiedl  by^  the  eiecutioner, 
with  a  hard  thong  cat  Irom  a  vHld  aft's  (kin.     This  puniihmeqt  has  been  fo 
.tfoftca  fatily  that  a  fbrgeon  generally  attends  the  pitient,  to  pronounce  the 
momeot.  that  tt  ibould  ceafe.     It  is  not  always  the.  number  of  the  ftrokes, 
but  the  dietliod  of  applying  them,  which  occafions  the  .death  of  the  crimin- 
al ^  for  the  executioner  can  kill  him  in  three  or  four  blows,  by  ftt iking  htm^ 
upon  the  ribs  $  though  petfons  are  fometimes  recovered,  in  a  few  weeks,  wbc» 
have  r^tetved  three  hundred  ftrokes  moderately  infltded.     The  boring  and ' 
cutting  oat  of  the  tongue  are  likewtfe '  pradifed  in  Ruffia  $  and  eren^he  late' 
empreis  Eh'zabeth,  tboagh  Aie  prohibited  capital  punifiinAeirts,  was  forced  to 
{fivdway  to  the  fnppofed  neceffity  of  thofe  tortures.  ' 

According  to  the  ftn^  letter  df  the  law,  there  are  no  capital  punishments 
in  Roffin ;  except  in  the  cafe  of  high-treafon  :  but  when  this^atter  is  tho* 
roughly  iaveftigated,  there  is  much  lefs  humanity  in  it  than  has  been  fuppofed* 
For  there  are  many  feloirt  who  die  under  the  knout ;  and  others  ^ic  of  fa* 
tigoe  in  their  joumies  to  Sibena,  and  from  the  hardfhips  they  fnffer  in  the 
mines  i  fo  that  there  is  reafon  to  believct  that  no  fewer  criminds  fu£kr  death 
la  R^iffia  than  ni  thofe  countries  where  capital  punifhments  are  authorifcd 
by  the  Jaws.  •    - 

Feloi^s,  after  receiving  the  knout,  and  having  their  cheeks  and  forehead 
marked,  ane  fomettmes  fenrtenced  for  life  to  the  pn/btic  works  at  Cronftadt, 
Vilhnei,  Volfhock,  and  other  places ;  but  the  common  pra£lice  is  to  fend 
them  into  Siberia,  where  they  are  condemned  fpjr  life  to  the  mines  ar  Ner- 
ihink.  There  are  upon  an  average  from  i6o.b  to  aooo  convifis  at  thefc 
mines*  .  The  greateft  part  are  confined  in  barracks,  excepting  thofe  who  art 
maTiied  :  the  latter  are  permitted  to  build  hots,  near  the  mines,  for  themfelves 
aad  families.  The  prohibition  of  torture  does  hoaonr  to  the  humanity  of . 
the  lata  cmprcfs.  '  - 

T^ATEisUiHO*^  Among  the  many  convenieiicies'  introduced  of  late  into 
Ruffia,  that  of  travelling  is  extremely  remarkable,  and  ihe  expence  very  trif- 
liog.  Nothing  ftrikes  either  a  reader  or  ^  ftrapgef  more  than  the  facility 
with  which  the  Raffans  perform  the  longed  and  moft  uncomfortable  jouniies. 
Like  their  Scandinavian  neighbours  already  defcribed,  they  travel  in  fledges 
aiade  af  tiie  hfork'  of  the  lmdea*trce,  Hacd  with  thick  f^.  drswn  by  rein-> 
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^eer,  when  the  fnow  is  frozen  hard  enough  to  bear  them.  In  the  internal 
parts  of  Ruffia  horfes  draw  their  fledgea  ;  and  the  iledgew^y  towards  Fcbru^ 
ary  becomes  fo  well  beaten^  that  they  ere£t  a  kind  of  coach  upon  the  fledges, 
m  which  they  may  Ue  at  full  length,  and  fo  travel  night  and  day,  wrapt  u^ 
in  good  furs  ;  thus  they  often  perform  a  journey  of  about  400  miles,  fuch 
aa  that  between  Petcrfburgh  and  Mofcow<  in  three  days  and  nights.  He« 
imperial  majeily,  in  her  journies,  was  drawn  in  a  boufe  which  contained  a  bed, 
a  table,  chairs,  and  other  conveniencies  for  four  people,  by  24  poll  horfes  { 
and  the  houfe  kfelf  was  fixed  pn  a  Hedge. 

Different  NATiOKs "I       As  the  prefent  fobjeds  of  the  Rufllan  empire 

SUBJECT  TO  RjUSStA.3  in-its  mod  extenfive  fenfc,  are  the  defcendants  ot 
many  different  people,  and  inhabit  prpdigious  tra^s  of  country,  fo  we  fmd 
among  them  a  yaft  variety  of  charadier  3nd  manners ;  'and  the  great  reformai 
lions  introduced  of  late  yearSi  as  well  as  the  difcoveries  made,  render  former 
accounts  to  be  but  little  depended  upon.  ,Many  of  the  Tartars,  who  inhabit 
large  portions  of  the  Ruiliaa  dominions,  now  live  in  fixed  houfes  and  village*, 
cultivate  the  land,  and  pay  tribute  like:  other  fubjedis.  Till  lately  they  were 
not  admitted  into  the  Rufllan  armies ;  bat  now  they  make  excellent  foldiers. 
Other  Rufllan  Tartars  jetain  their  old  wandering  lives.  Both  fides  of  the 
Wolga  are  inhad^ited  by  Tfchermifes  and  Morduars  a  peapeable,  induilrious 
people*  The  Baikirs  £^e  likewife  fixed  inhabitants  of  the;  tra6l  that  reaches 
from  Kafaa  totlje  frontiers  of  Siberia  ;  and  have  certain  privileges  of  which 
they  are  tenacious.  The  wandering  Kalrnucs  ocdupy  tlie  reft  of  the  tra6i  td 
Aflracan,  and  the  frontierfi  of  the  Ufbecs  :  and  in  cpnfidcration  of  certain 
prefents  they  received  frpnif  her  imperial  mayefty,  they  fervcd  in  her  armies 
without  pay,  but  are  apt  to  plunder  equally  friends  or  foes. 

The  Qojfacs  who.  lately  made  a  figure  in  the  military  hiftory  of  Europe, 
were  originally  Polifh  peafants,  and  fcrved  in  the  .Ukraine,  as  a  mititia  againH 
the  Tartars.  Being  opprefTed  by  their  unfeeling  lords,  a  part  of  them  moved 
to  the  uncultivated  banks  of  the  Don,  or  Tana^s,  and  there  eftablifhed  a 
C£>lony.  They  were  foon  after  joined,  in  1637,  by  two  other  detachments  of 
their  countrymen  ;  and  they  reduced  Afoph,  which  they  were  obliged  to  aban^ 
don  to  the  Turks,  after  laying  it  in  a(h<?8.  They  next  put  themfelves  undei 
the  protedlion  of  the  Rufhans,  built  Circafka,  on  an  ifland  in  the  Don  ;  and 
their  poffcflions  which  confided  of  thirty  nine  towns  on  both  fides  that  river^ 
reached  from  Ribna  to  Afoph.  They  there  lived  in  a  country  which  they 
took  care  to  cultivate ;  and  they  were  fo  wedded  to  their  original  cudoni^j 
that  they  were  little  better  than  nominal  fubje^ia  to  the  czars,  till  the  time  oi 
Peter  the  Great.  They  profefTed  the  Greek  religion  ;  their  inclinations 
were  warlike,  and  they  occafionally  ferved  againft^  the  Tartars  anci  Turks 
on  the  Palus  Mxotis. 

The  ^ien  and  charafter  of  the  Tartars  of  Kafan,  and  of  thofc  derived 
from  them,  are  very  uniform,  and  may  ferve  for  the  charadlcrilUc  marks  o| 
all  the  Mahometan  Tartars  in  their  neighbourhood.  Very  few  of  them  ar< 
tall;  but  they  are  generally  flraight  and  well  hiade,  have  fmall  faces,  witl 
frefh  complexion^,  and  a  fprightly  and  agreeable  air*  They  are  haughty  anii 
jealous  of  their  honour,  but  of  a  very  moderate  capacity.  They  are  fobei 
aud  frugal,  dexterous  at  mechanical  trades,  and  fond  of  neatnefs.  Tlie  Tan 
tarian  women  are  of  a  wholefomc  complexion  rather  than  handfome,  and  of  t 
good  conftitution  ;  from  their  earlieft  infancy  they  are  accufiomed  to  labour, 
r^irement,  modefty,  and  fubmiiEon.  The  Tartars  of  Cafi^)  take  great  car< 
of  the  education  of  their  children.     They  habituate  their  youth  .to  labour,  t< 

fobriet  J)  and  to  a  itr^  9bff  nr^A^S  Q^  th^  manner)  of  their  anceilord.   They  an 
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Uugbt  to  rezA  and  wcitei  and  are  inftrufted  in  the  Arabic  tongue,  and  the 
principles  ortheir  reh'glon,  Even  the  fmalleft  village  has  iU  chapel,  fchool^ 
prieft  and  fchool-mafter  ;  though  fome;  of  thefe  prief^s  and  fchool-raafters 
are  not  much  Ikilled  injthe  Arabic  languag^e.  The  bed  Tartarian  acadamies 
in  the  Ruffian  empire  are  thofe  of  Kafan,  Tobolfkf  and  Aftrachan*  whicl^ 
are  onder  the  dirc6lion  of  the  gagouns,  or  high-priefts.  It  is  not  uncom* 
mbn  to  ^nd  fmall  coUe^ions  of  hiilorical  anecdotes  in  manufcript,  in  the  huts 
of  the  boors  r  and  their  merchants,  bcfides  what  thofe  little  libraries  contain, 
are  pretty  extenfively  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  their  own  people,  and, 
that  of  the  circumjacent  (lates,  with  the  antiquities  of  eaqh.  Such  as  chufe 
•  to  make  a  progrefs  in  theology,  enter  themfelves  into  the  fchooU  of 
Bonghariai  which  are  more  complete  than  the  others* 

The  Tartar  citizens  of  Kafan,  Orenbcrg,  and  other  governments,  carry  on 
commerce,  ekercife  feveral  trades,  and  have  forae  manufaftories.  Their 
manner  of  dealing  is  chiefly  by  way,  of  barter ;  coin  is  very  rarely  feen  among 
them,  and  bills  of  exchange  never.  They  are  not  in  general  very  enterpri- 
fing  ;  but  as  they  extend  their  connexions  by  partners  and  clerks,  ftiai\y  of 
them  carry  on  a  great  deal  of  bufinefs,  which  their  parfimonious  way  of  life 
renders  very  lucrative.  At  Kafan  they  make  a  trade  of  prepanng  what  is 
called  in  England,  Morocco-leather.  The  villages  of  thefe  people  compre- 
hend from  ten  to  one  hundred  farm^.  Mpft  of  them  alfo  contain  tanners^ 
(hoe-makers,  taylors,  dyers,  fmiths,  and  carpenters4 

The  habitations  and  manner  of  living  of  (he  Tartar  citizen«|  and  villagers 
of  AUrachan  are  perftdly  (imilar  with  thofe  of  the  Tartars  of  Kafan.  In 
the  city  of  Aftrachan  they  have  a  large  magazine  for  goods,  built  of  bricks, ' 
and  feveral  (hops  upon  arches.  They  carry  on  an  important  commerce 
with  the  Armenians,  Perfians,  Indians,  and  Bougharians  ;  and  their  ma- 
nufactories of  Morocco  leather,  ^ ottons,  camelots,  and  filks,  are  in  a  very 
thriving  ftatc.  '  *   '       \  ' 

The  Finru  are  of  AHatic  origin,  and  have  a  clofe  t-efemblanCe  to  the  Lap- 
landers, only  they  are  more,  civilifed,  and  better  informed.  They  live  in 
towns  and  villages,  have  fchools  and  academies,  and  make  fome  progrefs  in 
the  arts  and  fcien;:es.  They  profefs  the  Lutheran  faith,  and  ufe  the  Chrif- 
tian  sera  io  their  chronology.  They  carry  on  commerce,  and  exercife  moft  , 
of  the  common  trades.  The  boors  are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture, 
hunting,  and  liQiing.  '  They  are  great  eaters,  making  Bve  meals^a  day,  and 
are  immoderately  fond  of  brandy.  They  enjoy  a  coofiderable  degree  of 
freedom,  as  the  RuiBan  government  has  continued  to  them  the  enjoyment  of 
the  prrivilegcs  which  they  formerly  had  under  the  crown  of  Sweden. 

The  yotalchf  who  are  a  Finnifh  race,  chiefly  inhabit  the  provinces  of 
Viatik,in  the  government  of  Kafan.  Some  of  the  Votiaks  are  Chridians  : 
but  great  part  of  them  are  heathens  and .  idolaters  ;  thqugh  even  thefe  believe 
the>do6lrine  of  a  future  Rate  of  rewards  and  punifhments*         ^ 

The  Ofiiahf  who  are  likewife  a  Finnifh  race,  are  one  of  the  mofl:  numer- 
ous nations  of  Siberia.*  Before  they  were  infubjedlion  to  Ruflla,  they  were 
governed  by  princes  of  their  Obvn  nation,  and  their  defcendants  are  flill  reputed 
noble.  Thelc  people  divide  themfelves  into  different  flocks  or  tribes,  they 
choofe  their  chiefs  from  among  the  progeny  of  their  ancient  rulers.  Thefe 
maintain  peace  and  good  order,  and  fuperiatcnd  the  payment  of  the  taxes. 

They  are  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  letters  and  are  extremely 
Ignorant ;  they  can  reckon  as  far  ^3  ten,  but  no  farther,  as  is  the  cafe  of 
other  Finnifh  nations. 

The  Vogouh  are  rather  bclovy  the  middle  flature,  have  generally  black  hair, 
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and  a  fcaptj  beard.  Their  principal  occupation  is  In  the  ehace,  in  v^hicE  ffie^ 
diTcover^much  eagernefs  and  addrefs ;  ufing  indifcrtminately  fire-arms,  the 
bow,  and  the  fpear.  They  afe  alfo  fkilful  in  contriving  traps,  fhares,  and 
gins,  and  all  the  lures  of  game* 

The  Tfchou^afches  dwell  along  the  two  fides  of  the  Wolga,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Nifchnei,  Novogorod,  Kafan,  and  Orenberg.  They  never  Hve  in 
towns,  but  alTemble  in  fmall  villages,  and  choofe  the  foreils  for  their  habita- 

.  tions.  They  are  very  fond  of  hunting,  and  procure  for  that  purpofe  fcrew- 
barrel  mufkets,  which  they  prefer  to  the  bow.  One ^  of  their  marriage  ce- 
remoniesf  is,  that  on  the  wedding  night  the  bride  is  obliged  to  pull  off  her 
bufband's  boots.     A  late  writer  fays,  <'  Among  the  Tfchouwafches  the  hnf- 

'  *^  band  is  mafter  of  the  houfe  ;  he  orders  every  thing  himfelf ;  and  it  is  the 
*'  duty  of  the  wife  to  pbey  without  reply;  a  cuftom  Calculated  to  prevent 
<*  domcftic  broils.  Accordingly  <}uarrels  are  very  uncommon  in  the  families 
«  of  the  Trchouwafches/*^ 

The  ICirguifians  have  a' frank  and  prepdfleiling  air,  fimilar  to  that  whieh 
charaderifes  the  Tartars  of  Kaian^  The  have  a  (harp  but  not  a  fierce  look, 
and  fmaller  eytss  than  thofe  Tartars.  They  have  good  natural  fenfe,  and  are 
affable,  and  high-fpirited  ;  but  fond  of  their  eafe,  and  voluptuous.  They 
dwell  always  in  portable  huts,  wandering  about  their  deferts  in  fearchof  paf- 
turage  for  their  flocks  and  herds,  which  coaftitutes  their  principd  occupation* 
The  decoration  of  their  horjfes  employs  them  almoft  as  much  as  that  of  their 
perfons  ;  the^  have  generally  elegant  faddles,  handfome  houfings,.  and  orna- 
mented bridles*  They  are  great  enters  y.  and  they  alio  fmoke  tobacco  ta 
excefs.  Men;  women,  and  children,  all  (moke,  and  take  fnuiF ;  they  keep 
the  jatter  in  little  horns  faftened  to  their  girdles.  The  ereat  and  wealthy 
live  perfefily  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  reft  of  the  people,  ,and  are  diftin- 
guiflied  only  by  the  numerous  trains  that  accompany  them  in  their  cavalcades, 
and  the  quantity  of  huts  which  furround  their  quarters^  inhabited  by  their 
wives,  children,  and  (laves. 

*  The  Tungujians  form  one  of  the  mod  numerous  Aations  df  Siberia.  They 
are  of  a  middle  ftature,  well  made,  and  of  a  good  mien.  Their  fight  and 
heanng  are  of  a  degree  of  acutenefs  and  delicacy  that  is  almoft  incredible  ; 
but  their  organs  ot  fmelling  and  feeling  are  confiderably  more  blunt  than 
ours.  They  are  acquainted  with  almoft  every  tree  and  4lone  within  the 
circuit  of  thein  ufual  perambulations ;  and  they  can  even  defcnbe  a  courfe  of 
fome  hundred  miles  by  the  configurations  of  the  trees  and  ftones  they  meet 
with',  and  can  enable  otljers  to  take  the  fame  route  hy  foch  defcriptions. 
They  alfo  difcover  the  tracts  of  tlie  game  by  the  comprefiion  of  tUe  grafs  or 
mofs.  They  alfo  learn  foreign  languages  with  eafe>  are  alert  on  horfeback^ 
.  good  liunters,  and  dextrous  at  the  bow. 

The  Kalmuet  are   a  courageous  tribe, '  and  numerous  :  for  the  moft  part 

^    raw  boned  and  (lout.     Their  vifage  is  fo  fiat,  that  the  (kull  of  a  Kalmuc  may 

«  be.eafily  knpwn  from  others.  They  have 'thick  lips,  a  fmall  nofc,  a  fhort 
chin,  the  complexion  a  reddifh  and  yellowifh  brown*.  Their  cloathing  it 
oriental,  and  their  beads  are  exafily  Chinefe.  Some  of  their  women  wear  a 
large  golden  ring  in  their  noftrils.  Their  pn'ncipal  food  is  animals,  tanie  and 
wild,  and  even  their  chiefs  will  feed  upon  cattle  that  have  died  of  diftemper  or 
age,  and  let  it  dink  ever  fo  much  ;  fo  that  in  every  horde  the  flcfh  market 
hath  the  appearance  of  a  lay-ftall  of  carrion  ;  they  eat  like  wife  the  roots  and 
plants  of  their  defarts.     They  are  great  eaters ;  but  can  endure  want  for  a 

• .  long  time  without  complaint.  Both  fexes  fmoke  codtinually ;  during  the 
fammer  they  keep  ta  the  north,  and  in  the  winter  to  the  fouthern  defarts. 
They  fleep  upon  felt  or  carpetuig,  aad  cover  themfcWes  with  the  fame. 
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The  KamiJchadJUt  have  a  lively  imaginatioD,  a  (Irong  memoiyi.and  a  great 
gcxiius  for  imitatioo.  Their  chief  employments  are  hunting  and  fifhing. 
Thechace  furnifiiei  them  v^ith  fahlea,  foxes,  and  other  game*  They  are  veiy 
•spat  at  &(hing|  and  are  well  acquainted  with  .the  proper  Tea  tons  for  it. 
They  est  and  drink  great  quantities  :  but  as  what  they  eat  is  always  cold, 
their  teeth  arc  very  &ie.  Dpgs  are  their  only  domedic  animah,  and  they 
put  a  high  V9lue  upon  them.  Some  of  them  travel  in  fmall  carriages -drawn 
\j  dogs  I  and  a  complete  Kamtfchadalian  equipage,  dog's  harnels,  and  all, 
cofts  ia  that  country  4].  los.  or  near  twenty  rubles.  The  Kamtfchadales 
Relieved  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  before  they  were  prevailed  upon. to  em- 
brace the  Cbriftian  religion.  They  are  fuperilitious  to  extravagance, "an dex« 
titmeiy  fingular  and  capricious  in  the  different  enjoymefUs  of  life,  particularly 
their  convivial  entertainments* 

The  manners  of  the  ^thtrians  were  formerly  To  barbarous,  that  Peter  the 
Great  thought  he  could  not  inflid  a  greater  puniflunent  upon  his  capital  eoe- 
BieSy  the  Swedes*  than  by  baniih^ng  them  to  Siberia.  The  effed  sfas,  th^t 
the  Svedifh  officers  and  foldiers  introduced  European  ufages  and  manufac- 
tares  into  the  country*  and  thereby  acquired  a  comfortable  living*  In  this 
wide  and  forlorn  region,  that  was  Yo  long  unknown  to  £urope«  forae  new 
minea  haire  lately  been  difcovered,  which,  upon  their  firft  opening,  have  yielded 
45,000  poiHids  of  fine  filver,  and  which  is  faid  to  have  been  obtained  with 
lutle  difficulty  or  expenpe*  But  Katntfchatka  is  now  conlidered  as  the  moil 
horrid  place  of  exile  ia  the  vail  empire  of  Ruilia»  and  here  fome  of  the  greated 
cncainals  are  fcnt. 

&eligi6n.^  The  eftfthliChed  reHgioa  of  Ruflia  is  that  of  the  Greek 
church,  the  tenets  of  which  are  by  far  toq  numerous  and  complicated  (o 
be  difcufied  herep  It  is  fufficient  to  (ay,  that  they  deny  the  pope's  fuprema* 
cy  ;  and  though  they  difdaim  image  wor (hip,  they  retain  priany  idolatrous 
and  fuperilitious  cpftoms*  Their  churches  are  full  ^  pidures  of  faint^f  whom 
ihey  confider  as  mediators*  They  obferve  a  number  of  fafts  and  lents,  fo  that 
they  live  half  the  year  very  abHemioufly  ^  an  inilitption  which  is  extremely 
convenient  for  the  foil  and  climate.  They  have  ms^ny  peculiar  notions  with 
regard  to  the  facraments  and  Trinity*  They  oblige  their  bifhops,  but 
not  their  'priefts,  tb  cehbacy.  Peter  the  Great  (hewed  his  profound  'know- 
^ge  in  gbverameqt,  in  nothiqg  more  than  in  the  reformation  of  hi.s  chuFch* 
Hchroke  the  dangerous  powers  of  the  patriarch,  and  the  great  clergy.  He 
declared  himfelf  the  he?id^of  the  church  ;  and  preferved  tl^e  fubordinations  of 
metropoUtans,  archlH(hops,  and  bi(hops.  Their  prieds  have  no  fixed  iiieome^ 
hat  depend  for  fubilitence  upon  the  benevolence  of  their  flocks  and  hearers* 
Peter»  after  eilabli(hing  this  great  political  reformation,  left  his  clergy  in  fuU- 
poflcffion  of  all  their  idle  ceremonies :  nor  did  he  cut  off  the  beards  of  his 
dergy  ;  that  impolitic  attempt  was  referred  for  the  late  emperor,  and  great* 
ly  contributed  to  his  fatal  cataftrophe.  Before  his  days,  an  incredible  nunu 
ber  of  both  fexes  were,  (hut  up  in  convents  ;  nor  has  it  been  found  prudent 
entirely  to  aboli(h  thofe  focieiies.  The  ab^ifes  of  them,  however,  are  in  a 
great  meafure  removed  ;  for  no  male  can  become  a  monk  till  he  is  turned  of 
thirty  ;  and  np  female  a  nun,  till  (he  is  tfty  ;  and  even  then  not  without  per- 
miffion  of  their -fuperiors* 

The  conquered  provinces,  as  already  obferved,  retain  the  exercife  of  their 
own  religion ;  but  fuch  is  the  extent  of  the  RuOkn  empire,  that  many  of 
its  fubje^s  are  Mahometans,  and  more  of  them  no  better  than  P^agans,  in 
Siberia  and  the  MUcultiv^ted  couittries.  Many  ill  judged  attempts  have 
been  made  to  convert  them  by  force,  which  have  only  tended  to  confirm  th^a 
ia  their  infidch'ty*     On  the  banks  of  the  river  Sarpa,  is  a  flourifliing  colony  of 
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longed  to  the  patriarchy  nine  .catbetSralsy  five  convents,  four  parifh  chnrche5, 
the  arfenal,  with  the  public  college^,  and  other  offices.     All  the  churches, 
ia  the  Krimlin  have  beautiful  fpiresi '  moft  of  them  gilt,  or  covere4  with  (il- 
vcr  ;  the  archite£iure  is  in  the  Crothic  tafte  ;  but  the  infides  of  the  churches 
are  richly  ornamented  $  and  the  pictures  of  the  faints  are  decorated  with  gold, 
iilver,  and  precious  ftones^     Mentiojn  is  ipade  of  the  cathedral,  which  has  no 
fewer  than  nine  towers,  covered  with  copper  dotible  giljL,  and  Contains  a 
filver  branch  with  48  lights,  faid  to  weigh  2800  pounds.     A  volume  would 
fcarcely  fuffice  to  recount  the  other  particulars  of  the  n^agnificence  of  this 
ctty.     its  fumptuoiM  monuments  of  (he  gre^t  dukes  and  czars,  the^  maga<* 
zine,  the  patriarchal  palace,  the  exchequer,  and  chancery,  are  noble  ftruAures. 
The  public  is  not  unacquainted  with  the  baibarous  anecdote^  that  the  czar, 
John  Bafilides,  ordered  the  arcbitcdl  pf  the  church  of  Jerufalem  to  be  de- 
prived of  his  eye  fight,  that  he  might  never  contiive  its  equaL     The  ftory  is 
improbable^  and  might  take  its  rife  from  the  arbitrary  difpoiUion  of  that  great 
pnncc*     I  fliall  have  occafion  hereaf'  er  to  mention  the  great  bell  of  Mofcow  ; 
where  the  Inhabitants  ate  fo  didra&dly  fond  of  bells,  that  they  are  always 
tinkling  in  every-  quarter.     The  jewels  and  ornaments  of  an  image  of  the 
vil-gins  Mary,  in  the  Krimlio  church,  and  its  other  furniture,  can  be  only- 
equalled  by  what  is  fees  at  the  famous  Holy  HoufeofLoretto  in  Italy.  Mr. 
-Voltaire  fays,  that  Peter,  who  yva^.  attentive  to  every  thing,  did  not  negledi 
Mofcow,  at  the  time  he  was  building  Peterfburg ;  for  he  caufed  it  to  be  payed, 
adorned  it  with  noble  edifices,  and  enriched  it  with  n^nufadures. 

The  Foundling  Hofpital  at  Mofcow  is  aa  excellent  inHitution,  and  appears 
to  be  under  very  judicious  regulations.  It  was  founded  .by  the  late  em* 
prefs,  aad  is  fupported  by  voluntary  contributions,  legacies,  find  other  chant- 
able  endowments.  It  Ts  an  immehfe  pile  of  building,  pf  a  qnadrangular  ihape, 
and  contains  3000  foundlings  :  when  the  eiUbli(hmcnt  is  completed,  it  is  in- 
tended to  contain  8ooo.  Thev  are  taken  great  care  of  |  and  at  tht:  age  pf 
fourteen  they  have  the  liberty  of  choofing  aay  particular  branch  of  trade  ;  and 
for  this  purpofe  there  are  different  fpecies  of  manufadures  eUablifhed  in  the 
hofpital.  When  they  have  gone  through  a  certain  apprentice  (hip,  or  about 
the  age  of  twenty,  they  are  allowed  the  liberty  of  fctting  up  for  themfelyes  ;  a 
fum  of  money  is  beftowed  upon  each  foundling  for  that  purpofjp,  and  they  are 
'permitted  to  carry  on  trade  in  any  part  gf  the  Ruffian  empire.  This  is  a  very 
conffderable  privilege  in  Ruffia,  wl^ere  the  peafants  are  flavea,  and  cannot 
leave  their  villages  without  the  permiflion  of  their  n^fters. 

Nothing  can  be  (aid  with, ^certainty  as  to  the  population  of  Mofcow. 
When  lord  Carlifle  was.  the  EngUfii  ambaflador  there,  in  the  reign  of  Chiles 
II.  this  city  was  1 2  miles  in  compafs,  and  the  number  of  houfes  were  computed 
at  40,000.  Voltaire  fays  that  when  he  wrote,  Mofcow  was  twenty  miles  in 
circumference,  and  that  its  inhabitants  amounted  to  500,000.  Mr.  Coxe 
confirms  the  account  of  the  circumference  of  this  city,  bi^t  thinks  the  Account 
of  its  population  much  exaggerated ;  according  to  an  account  which  was 
given  to  him  by  an  £tvgh(h  gentleman,  which  he  received  from  the  lieutenant 
of  the  police,  and  which  he  £sys  may  be  relied  on,  Mofetfv  cootains  within 
the  ramparts  250,000,  and  in  the  adjicent  villages  50,000. 

CuaiosiTiEs.  j  This  at  tick  affords  no  great  entertainment,  a9  Ruffia  lias 
hot  latdy  been  admitted  into  the  rank  of  civilifed  natioi^B-  She  can  however, 
plnodace  many  ftupendons  montiinents  of  the  public  fpirit  of  her  foveteigna  ; 
particularly  her  canals  made  by  Peter  the  Great,  for  ^he  benefit  of  comunerce. 
•Siberia  is  full  of  old  fepukhres  of  an  unknown  nation,  wbofe  mfirumcnts  and 
anas  were  all  made  of  copper.  In  the  cabinet  of  natural  biftory  at  Peterf- 
iNirgb,  ia  a  ifainocoposi  dug  up  an  the  baxdu  of  the  rivor  Valui^  with  hii  ikin, 
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nd  the  (air  npon  it,  pcrfed.     I  have  already  hinted  at  the  paifion  the  Rtif* 
.zns  have  for  bcll-nnging ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  great  bell  of  Mofcow^ 
the  largeft  in  the  world,  weighs,  according  to  Mr.  Coxe,  **  432^000  pounds 
"  aod  which  exceeds  in  bignefs  every  bell  in  the  known  world.     Its  fize  n  fo 
*'  enonnbusy  that  I  could  fcarcely  have  given  credit  to  the  account  of  its 
''  magaicodey  if  I  had  not  examined  it  myfelf,  and  afcertained  its  dimenfiona 
'•*  rith  gfcat  exa^nefs.     Its  height  is  nineteen  feet,  its  circumference  at  the 
**  bottom  twenty-one  yards  eleven  inches,  its  greateft  thicknefs  twenty«.three 
''  indies."      It  wa^  caft  in  the  reign  of  the  emprefs  Anne :  but  the  beam  on' . 
vhich  it  han^y  beiug  burnt,  it  fell,  and  a  large  piece  is  broken  out  of  it ;  (b 
*zzi  h  lately  lay  in  a  manner  ufclefs.     Mr.  Bruce  in  his  late  memoirs  mentiont 
abeS  at  Mofcoiw  founded  in  Czar  Boris's  time,  19  feet  high,  25  in  diameter^ 
r.d  two  in   thicknefs,  that  weighed  336,00b  pound s«     The  building  of 
Peteriburgli*  and  latfing  it  of  a  fudden  from  a  few  fifiiing.  huts  to  be  a  p<^a« 
:ous  and  rich  city,  is  perhaps  a  curiofity  hardly  to  be  paralleled  iince  the 
rrdioo  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids.     The  fame  may  be  faidof  the  fortrefs  of 
Cronftadt^  in  the  ncighbonrhood  of  Peterfburgh^which  is  afanoft  Impregnable. 
This  fortrefs  and  city  exnployed  for  fbm^  years  j^6Q,d^  men  in  laying  its 
fonodatioo/and  driving  piles  night*  and  day  ;  ]a  work  which  nQ  monarch  in 
loropc  f  Peter  excepted)  could  have  executed.     The  whole  plan,  with  a  very 
Ett!c  affittance  from  fome  Geman  en^neers,  was  drawn  by  his  own  hand* 
Equally  iRrondctfal»was  the  navy  which  he  raifed  to  his  people  at  the  time 
«hen  they  could  har^  be  laid  to  have  poflefled  a  fhip  in  any  part  of  the 
*    gV>be.     VThat  is  more  woudetful  than  all,  he  often  wrought  in  perfon  in  all 
thofe  amazing  worksj  with  the  fame  affiduity  as  if  he*  had  been  a  common 
isbuuiev*  ^ 

COMMERCE)  AMD  STA-l  tn  tfeatfng  of  the  Rufitan  commerce^  former 
•  aiTiME  FORCE.  J  accounts  are  of  little  fervice  at  this  time,  becaufe 
cf  its  great  improvements  and  vanadons^  By  the  bctl  and  fureft  information^ 
the  axinoai  exports  of  Ruflia  at  prefent  amount  to  about  /"l ,400,000,  and 
bcr  tmportfl  do  not  exceed  /*!, 600,000 ;  fo  that  the  balance  of  trade  is 
yearly  ;£'8oo,ooo  ftcrling  in  her  favour  *. 

Ruffians  productions  and  exports,  in  general,  are  many,  and  very  valuable» 

▼iz.  furs  and  peltry  of  various  kinds,  red  leather,  linen  and  thread,  iron,  cop« 

per^fail-cloth,'  hemp  and  flax,  pitch  and  tav»  wax,  honey,  fallow,  ifinglafSf 

Hafeed  oil,  pot  afli,  foap,  feathers,  train  oil,  hog's  briftles,  muflc,  rhubarb,  and 

other  drugs,  timber,  and  alfo  raw  filk  from  Chhia  and  Perfia. 

^        Her  foreign  commerce  is  inuch  increafed  fince  her  conquefts  from  Sweden^ 

cfpectally  of  Livonia  and  Ingria  ;  andjince  the  eftabli/hing  of  her  new  em- 

poriumrof  Petcrfburgh,  whereby  her  naval  intercourfe  with  Europe  is  made 

much  more  fhort  and  eafy.     The  Ukraine  may  be  called  the  granaries  of  the 

empire ;  the  beft  corn,  hemp,  flax,  honey,  and  wax,  come  from  this  fertile 

province,  and  10,000  head  of  horned  cattle  are  annually  fent  from  its  paf- 

tores  into  Silefia  and  Saxony. 

Ruflia  carries  on  a  commerce  over  land,  by  caravans  to  China,  chiefly  in 
fors :  and  they  bring  back  from  thence,  tea,  filk,  cotton,  gold,  &c.  To 
Bocharia,  near  the  river  Oxus  in  Tartary,  Ruflia,  fends  her  own  merchandize, 
la  return  for  Indian  filks,  garled  lamb  flcins,  and  ready  money ;  and  alfo  for  t)ie 
aaaual  fair  at  SamarcaA'd  ;  (he  like  wife  trades  tp  Pcrliaby  Aftracan,  crofs  the 
Cafpiao  ft>,  for  raw  and  wrougfit  filk.  *  The  emprefs,  in  1 784,  iffued  an  edidt^* 
peroihting  all  fyrdgners  to  carry  on  a  free  trade  by  fca  and  land  with  the 
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feveni  countrieB  bordenng  on  the  Euziney  which  have  been  lately  annexed  to 
the  empire.  The  fame  privQeges  religioiu  .and  ciTily  are  allowed  to  them  in 
the  ports  of  Cherfon,  Sebaftiopolis,  and  Theodofiai  (formerly  Cafia»)  in  the 
province  of  Taurica»  as  in  Peteriburgh. 

Before  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  Archangel,  which  lies  upon  the  White 
Sea«  was  the  only  port  of  naval  communication  which  Rufiia  had  with  the  reli- 
ef Europe :  hut  it  was/  fubje^  to  a  long  and  tempeftuous  voyage.  They 
have  now  1 3  ports,  Arcliange],  Peterfburgh,  Riga,  Revel,  Perneau,  Narva, 
Wibourgy'Frederickdiam,  Aflracan,  and  Kola,  and  the  three  opened  in  their 
new  conqueds.  This  town  is  about  three  Englifli  miles  in  length,  and  one 
in  breadth,  built  all  of  wood,  excepting  the  exchange,  which  is  of  (lone. 
!t^twith(landing  the  decreafe  of  the  trade  of  Archangel,  by  building  Peterf- 
burgh,  it  ilill  exports  a  confiderable  quantity  of  merchandife*  Their  mails 
and  timber  for  the  dock- yards  come  chiefly  from  the  foreils  of  Kafan,  that 
bolder  on  the  province  of  Aftracan. 

GovBRNM^NT,  LAWS,  andI  Thc  fovereign  of  the  Ruffian  empire  is 
DISTINCTION  OF  RANK.  J  sbfolutc  aud  dcfpotic  in  the  fuUeft  extent  of 
thofe  terms,  and  mailer  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  all  his  fubjeds;  who, 
though  they  are  of  the  firft  nobility,  or  have  been  highly  inftrumental  in  pro* 
■noting  the  welfare  of  the  ftate,  may,  notwithilanding,  for  the  moft  trifling^ 
oSence,  or  even  for  no  offence  at  all,  be  feized  upon  and  fent  to  Siberia,  or 
i^ade  to  drudge  for  life  upon  the  public  works,  and  have^all  their  goods  con« 
£fcatcd,  whenever  the  fovereign  or  his  miniilers  ihaU  think  proper.  Perfons 
of  any  rank  may  be  baniihed  into  Siberiai  for  the  flighteil  political  intrigue* 
and  their  poiTcflions  being  confifcated,  a  whole  family  may  at  once  be  ruined 
by  the  iniinuations  pf  an  artful  courtier.  The  fecret  court  of  chancery, 
which  was  a  tribunal  compofed  of  a  few  miniilers  chofeo  by  the  fovereign, 
had  the  liv^es  and  fortunes  of  all  families  at  their  mercy.  But  this  court  was 
fupprelTed  by  Peter  III. 

The  fyilem  of  civil  laws  at  prefent  eflablifhed  in  Ruifia,  is  very  imperfe6l, 
and  in  many  in  fiances  barbarous  and  unjuft  ;  being  an  affemblage  of  bws  and 
regulations  drarwn  from  mofl  of  the  flates  of  Europe,  ill  digefled,  and  in  many 
refpe£b  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  Ruflian  nation.  But  the 
late  emprefs  made  fome  attenmts  to  reform  the  laws,  and  put  them  upon  a 
better  footing.  The  courts  of  juHice  were  in  general  very  corrupt,  and  thofe 
by  whom  it  was  adminiflered  extremely  ignorant ;  but  the  emprefs  made  fome 
judicious  regulations,  and  fixed  a  certain  falary  to  the  office  of  judge,  which 
before  depended  on  the  contributions  of  the  Ainhappy  clients,  and  thus  the 
poor  were  without  hope  or  remedy. 

The  diilin6tions  of  rank  form  a  confiderable  part  of  the  Ruffian  conflitu- 
tion.  The  late  emprefTes  took  the  title  of  Autocratrix ;  which  implies,  that 
they  owed  their  dignity  to  no  earthly  power.  Their  ancient  nobility  were 
divided  into  knezes  or  knazeys,  boyars,  and  vaivods.  The  knezes  were 
fovereigns  \ipon  their  own  eflates,  till  they  were  reduced  by  the  czar ;  but 
they  ilill  retain  the  name.  The  boyars  were  nobility  under  the  kntzes ; 
and  the  vaivods  were  governors  of  provinces ;  thofe  titles,  however,  fo  o&en 
revived  the  ideas  of  their  ancient  power,  that  the  late  emprefies  have  intro- 
duced among  their  fubjedls,  the  title  of  counts  and  princes,  and  the  other 
diilindtions  of  nobility  that  are  common  to  the-refl  of  Europe. 

Revenue  and  expenxtes.]  Nothing  certain  can  be  faid  concerning  the 
revenues  of  this  mighty  empine  ;  but  they  are,  undoubtedly,  at  prefent,'  far 
fuperior  to  what  they  were  in  former  times,  even  under  Peter  the  Great. 
The  vaft  exertioos  fgrpr^otlng  iaduftry^  made  by  hi^faccefibrs,  cfpeczally 
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'\t  htc  empreCiy  mnft  'kave  greatlf  added  to  their  iacomct  ^ivfaich  can 
surcelf  be  reckoned  at  IcTs/tfaaa  30^000  rubles^  or  nearly  Qx  imUioiis  fter- 
\\\g  annually  ;  thus  computed :  - 

Rubles* 
Capitation  taxy  -  •  89500,000 

Other  taxes  and  dutieS}  -  7^000,000 

Her  own  eftates  with  other  domi-1 

aioaa  taken  from  th^  dergy^     3  7iOOO,ooo 

Produce  of  the  .mtnea,  i  ,500,000 

Monopoly  of  diitilled  b'quors  -   ,      .    4^000,000 

Monopoly  of  fait  -  ^         1,800,000 

The  deficiency  of  the  fum  total  tgm  be  eafily  ^made  up  by  the  projt.arif- 
:ig  from  (bunp  paper,  patents,  poft-pmce,  and  oth^  articles  omitted  in  the 
Zcaeral  calculation,  befides  9ne  per  cent,  every  kuffian  merchant  is  obliged  td 
^ay  out  of  bis  yearly 'capital. 

When  the  reader  confiders  this  fum  relatively,  that  isi  according  to  the 

':  g^  value  of  money,  in  that  empire,  compared  to  ita  low  value  ,in  Great 

Entain,  he  wiU  find  it  a  very  confiderable  revenue.     That  it  is  fo,  appears 

frofR  the  vaft  armies  maintained  and  paid  by  the  late  emprefles  in  Germany^ 

Poland,  and  elfewhere,  when  no  part  of  the  money  retmned  to  |lu(fia  \  nor 

i^  we  find  that  they  received  any  confiderable  fubOiiy  from  «the  houfes  of 

Bourbon  and  Audria,  w'ho,  indeed,  were  in  no  condition  to  grant  them  any. 

Mr.  Voltaire  fays^  that  in  r733,  reck(^ning  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Tartars, 

vlih  all  taxes  and'  duties  in  money,  the  fum  tolal  emcunted  to  thirteen  mil« 

lioQiof  rubles  (each  ruble  amounts  to  48.  6d.  fterlitig).     Thifejncome  was 

^  that  time  fufficient  to  maintain  330,500  men,  employed  in  the  land  and  fea 

f^mce.     The  other  expeutes  btfides  the  payment  of  the  army  and  navy  of 

hsr  late  majcfty,  the  number  and  difcipline  of  which  were  at  leaft  equal' to 

tiiofe  of  her  greateft  predecelTors  was  very  confiderable.     Her  court  was  elc£- 

gsnt  and  magnificent  $  her  guatds  and  attendants  fplendid ;  and  the  encou* 

ngcment  (he  gave  to  learning,  the  improvements  of  the  arts,  and  ufeful  dif* 

<^0Tcrie8,  coft  her  vaft  fnms,  exclufive  of  her  ordinary  expences  of  ftatc. 

Some  of  the  Ruffian  revalues  arife  from  monopolies ;  which  are  o^ten 
Bectfiary  in  the  infancy  of  commrrce.  The  moft  hazardous  enterprife  un- 
toakcn  by  Peter  the  Great,  was  his  imitating  the  conduct  of  Henry  VUL 
of  England  in  feizing  the  revenues  of  the  church.  He  found  perhaps,  that 
policy  and  neceility  required  that  the  greateft  part  of  them  (hoold  be  re- 
Wed,  which  was  accordingly  done;  his  great  aim  being  to  deprive  the 
patriarch  of  his  eaceHive  power.  The  dei^  are  taxed  in  Ruffia ;  but  the 
pccttitiary  revenues  of  the  crown  arife  from  taxes  upon  efiates,  bagniosi  bees, 
oiiOs,  fi(herieS|  and  other  ]^articular6* 

The  Ruffian  armies  are.raifed  at  little  or.  no  eapence";  and,  while  in  their 
nwD  country, 'fubfift  chiefly  on  provtfions  fumtfhed  them  by  the  country  peo- 
ple according  to-  their  internal  valuation.  The  pay  of  a  foldier  fcarcely 
«AanatS'to  30"  (hiUings  yearly  :  in  garrifon  he  receives  only  five  rubles  yearly. 
The  pay  of  a  failor  and  a  gunner  is  a  ruble  a  month,  and  they  are  found  in 
provifiotts  when  afhore.  , 

OtDfias.3  The  order  of  Su  jlndrevp  inftltated  by  Peter  the  Great,  in 
16981  to  animate  his  nobles  and  officers  in  the  wars,  againft  the  Turks.  He 
chofe  St.  Andrew  for  his  patrooi  becaufe  by  traditiise  he  was  the  founder  of 
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ChrifHanity  in  the  country.  The  knights  are  perfons  of  the  ,firfl  rank  ^H 
the  empire.  The  order  of  Sir  Alexander  Newjkh  was  alfo  inftituted  by 
Petcy:  the  Great,  and  confirmed  by  the  ethprefs  Catharine  I.  in  the  year 
1725.  The  order  of  St.  Catharine  vr^s  inftituted  by  Petpr  the  Great,  in 
honour  of  his  emprefs,  for  her  alfiftance  on^  the  banks  of  the  Pruth.  The 
order  of  St.  George  inftituted  by-thejate  emprefs  Catharine  II.  in  favour  of 
the  military  officers  in  he^  fervlce.  The  order  of  St.  fVoiodemir  was  infti^ 
tuted  about  0£lotier  3d,  17821  by  tbe'emprefs,  in  favour  of  thofe  who  ferved 
h^  in  a  civil  capacity.  The  order  of  St.  jinne  of  Holftein,  in  memc^ry  of 
Anne  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great.  ' 

History.]  It  is  evident  both  froni  ancient hiftory  and  modern  difcovenesy 
that  fome  of  the  moft  negleded  parts  of  the  Ruffian  empire  at  prefent  were 
formerly  ridi  and  populous.     The  reader  who  throws  his  eyes  on  a  general 
map  of  Europe  and  Ada,  may  fee  the  advantages  of  their  fituation,  arid  their 
communication  by  rivers  with  the  Bl^k  Sea,  and  the  richeft  provinces  in 
the  Roman  and  Greek  empires.     In  latter  times  the  Afiatic  part  of  Ruflia 
bordered  with*  Samat-cand  in  Tartary,  once  the  capital  under  Jenghis  Khan 
and  Tamerlane,  of  a  far  more  rich  and  powerful  empire  than  any  mentioned  in 
hiftory ;  and  that  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  conqueft  of  Ruflia  was 
among  the  laft-attempts  made  by  the  former  of  thofe  princes.     The  chronicles 
of  this  empire  reach  no  higher  than  the  9th  century,  but  they  have  vented  a 
tradition,  that  Kiovia  and  Novogorod  were  founded  by  Kii  in  the  year  430. 
This  Kii  is  by  fome  confideredas  atr  ancient  prince,  while  others  isiention  him 
as  a  fimple  boatman  who  ufed  to  tranfport  goods  and  paflengers  acrofs  the 
Nieper.     For  a  long  time  the  chief  or  ruler  had  the  title  of  grand  duke  of 
Ktow.     We  cannot  with  the  fmalled  degree  of  ptiobabillty  carfy  our  conjec- 
tures with  regard  to  the  Hi  dory  of  Ruflia  higher  than  the  introdudioti  of 
Chriftianity,  which  happened  about  the  tenth  century  :  when  the  Princefs  of 
this  country  called  Olba,  is  faid  to  have  been  baptized  at  Conflantinople,  and 
refufed  the  hand  of  the  Greek  emperor,  John  Zimifces,  in  marriage.     This 
•accounts  for  the  Ruflians  adopting  the  Greek  religion,  and  part  of  the  alpha- 
bet.    Photius,^  the  famous  Greek  patriarch,  fent  priefts  to  baptize  the  Ruf- 
fians, who  were,  for  fome  time  fubjefi  to  the  fee  of  Conftantinople  ;  but  the 
Greek  patriarchs  afterwards  reflgned  all  their  authority  over  the  Ruflian 
church ;  and  its  Sifhops  ereded  themfelves  into  patriarchs,,  who  were  in  a 
manner  independent  of  the  civil  power.     It  is- certain,  that  till  the  year  1450, 
the  princes  of  Ivufllatwere  but  very  little  confldered,  being  chiefly  fubjcded 
by  the  Tartars.     It  was  about  this  time  that  John,  or  Iwan  Bafilides  con« 
quered  the  Tartars,  and  among  others,  the  duke  of  Great  Novogorod  ;  from 
whom  he  is  (aid  to  have  carried  300  cart  loads  of  gold  and  iilver.     His  pros- 
perous reign  of  40  years,  gave  a  new  afpedl  to  Ruflia. 

His  grandfon  the  famous  John  Bafllowitz  II.  having  cleared  his- country  of 
the  intrudivg  Tartar^,  fubdued  the  kingdoms  of  Kafan  and  Aft.racan  Tar- 
tary,  in  Afia,  and  annexed  them  to  the  Ruflian  dominions*  By  his  cruehyi 
however,  he  obliged  the  inhabitants  of  fome  of.  his  fineft  provinces,  parti- 
cularly Livonia  and  Eflrhonia,  to  throw  themfelves  under  the  protection  of 
the  Poles  and  Swedes.  Before  the  time  of  this  John  II.  the  fovereign  of 
Ruflia  took  the  title  of-  Welike  Ka'ez,  <<  great  prince,"  great  lord,  or  great 
chief}  which  the  Chrillian  nations  afterwards  rendered  by  that  of  great 
duke.  The  title  of  Tzar,  or,  as  we  call  ir.  Czar,  (an  expreflion  whick,  in 
the  Sclavonian-  Imguage,  fignifles  king)  was  added  to  that  of  the  Ruflian 
fovereigns.  Upon  the  death  of  John  Bafildwitz,  the  Ruflian  fucceflioa  was 
filled  up  by  a  fet  o(  wcak^  cruel  princes  i  and  their  territories  were  torn  ia 
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r'sces  hj  ciWI  wars.  In  1 597,  Boris  Godbnow,  according  to  Voltatre>  whofe 
inbnnatioD  I  fM^efeV,  as  it  fKins  to  be  the  molt  authentick^  affafiioated  Deme* 
::i,  or  Demetrius,  ihc  lawful  heir,  and  ufurped  the  throne.  A  young  n^onk 
took  the  name  of  Demetrius,  pretending  to  be  that  prince  who  had  efcaped 
from  hia  murderers  ;  and  with  the  afliilance  of  the  Poles,  and  a  conflderable 
}*riy  (vfrhich  erery  tyrant  has  againft  him),  he  drove  odt  the  ufurper  and  feia- 
d  the  crown  himfelf.  The  impofture  was  difcoveredas  foon  as  he  came  to  the 
i'Vcreignty,  becaufe  the  people  were  not  pleafrd  wjth  him,  and  he  was  mur- 
dered   Three  others  pretending  to  be  Demetrius  ftarted  up  one  after.aoother. 

Thefe   impofturea  prove  the  defpicable  date  of  ignorance  in  which  the 
RufBans  were  immerged.     The  country  became  by  turns  a  prey  to  the  Poles 
id  Swedes  ;  but  was  at  length  delivered  by  tHe  good  fenfe  of  the  boyarst 
:.pelled  by  their  defpair,  fo  late  as  the  year  161^     The    independency 
:t  Rufiia  was  then  on  the  point  of  being  exUnguifhed.     -Uladiilaus,  fon  of 
>  .nfmund  JJ..  of  Poland,  had  been  declared  czar  ;  but  the  tyranny  of  the 
fdcs  was  fuch,  that  it  produced  a  great  rebellion  of  the  Rufltans,  who  drove 
\'.t  Poles  out  of  Mofcow,  where  they  had  for  fome  tiine  defended  themfelvea 
« ith  unexampled  courage.     Philaretes,'  archbifhop  of  Roftow,  whofe  wife 
"K^t  defcended  of  the  ancient  fovereigns  of  Ruflla  -had  be^n  itnt  ambaffador 
to  Poland  by  Demetrius,  one  of  the  Ruffian  tyrants  ;  and  there  was  detained 
yrioncr  uoder  pretence  that  his  countrynoen  had  rebelled  agaioft  UladiHaus, 
Tu  boyars  met  in  a  body ;  and  fiich  was  their  veneration  tor  Philaretes  and 
^1'  frife,  whom  the  tyrant  had  (hut  up  in  a  nunnery,  that  they  ele6led  their 
Wq  Michael  Fzdorowitz,  of  the  houfe  of  Romanoff,  a  youth  of  15  years  of 
^^t,  to  be  their   fovercign.     The  father  being  exchanged  for  fome  Polifh 
iru'uncTS,  returned  to  Ruffia,  and  being  created  patriarch  by  his  fon,  he 
'(:^cd  in  the  young  man's  right  with  great  prudence  and  fuccefis.     He  de« 
'^ted  the  attempts  of  the'  Poles  to  replace  Uladiflaus  upon  the  thix)ne,  and 
^^ewifcthe  claim  of  a  brother  of  Guftavus  Adolphus.     The  claims  of  the 
^^dcs  inS  Poles  upon  RulTta  occafioned  a  war  between  vthofe  two  peoplct 
'hkh  gave  Michael  a  kind  of  breathing  time;  and  he  made  ufe  of  it  for 
••=b«Krfit  of  hisTubjefts.     He  reigned  thirty-three  years;  and  by  his  wif- 
'-^,  and  the  mildnefs  p{  his  character,  he  rcftored  eafe  and  tranquillity  to  bis 
'•'^<Sii.     He  encouraged  them  to  induftry,  and  gave  them  the  example  of  very 
^!::ctDendable  behaviour  in  his  own  perfon.     Before  we  take  leave  of  Michaely . 
"i  xay  be  propei;  to  mention  the  mode  of  the  czar's  nuptials,  which,  could 
•^' be  introduced  into  the  mifccllaneous  cuiloms  of  their  fubjet^s,  and  which 
*^  as  follow.      His  Czarifh  majcfty's  intention  to  marry  being  known,  th^ 
"'■^'^  celebrated  beauties  of  his  dominions  were  fent  for  to  court,  and  there 
-tmaiocd.     They  were  vifited  by  the  czars,  and  the  moft  magnificent  nup- 
-'  preparations  were  niade,  before  the  happy  lady  was  declared,  by  fending  ^ 
't:  ma^ificent  jewels  and  a  wedding  robe.     'i*he  reit  of  the  candidates 
"^'-^i  then  difmilfed  to   their  feveral  homes,  with   fuitable  prefents.     The 

ixc  of  the  lady's  father  who  pleafed  Michael,  was  Strefc^nen  ;  and  ho 
f^>  ploughing  his  pwn  farm,  when  it  was  announced  to  him,  that  he  wae 
'-Her  inlaw*  to  the  czar. 

Alexius  fucceeded  his  father  Michael,  and  was  married  in  the  fame  manner* 
Hs  appears  to  have  been  a  prince  of  great  genius.  He  recovered  Smoleniko) 
voW|  and  the  Ukraine,  but  was  unfortunate  in  bis  wars  with  the  Swedes. 
yhen  the  grand  (Ignior,  Mahomet  IV.  haughtily  demaRded  fome  pofiefliang 
'•oTn  hitn  in  the  Ukraine,  his  anfWer  was,  **  that  he  fcomcd  to  fubmit  to  a 
•^"^ahomctan  dog,  and  that  his  fcymetar  was  as  good  as  the  grand  flgnior'a 
ibre."    He  promoted  agriculture ;    introduced  into  his  empire  axts  an;}'^^ 
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fciencesy  of  which  he  was  htnfelf  a  loVer  ;  puhltihed  a  code  of  laws,  hmt  of 
which  are  ftili  ufed  Id  the  admtniftratidn  of  juftice  ;  and  greatly  improved  hi? 
army  by  mending  Its  dtfctpline.     This  he  e£Fe6led  chiefly  by  the  help  of 
firaogersy  moft  of  whom  were  Scotch.     He  fubdued  a  chief  of  the  Don  Cof- 
facs^  named  Stenko  Raiin,  who  endeavoured  to  make  himfelf  king  of^  Aftra- 
can  ;  and  the  rebeU  unth  12,000  of  his  adherents,  was  hanged  on  the.  high 
roads.     He  introduced  linen  and  iilk  ipanufadures  into  his  dominions  :  and 
Inftead  of  putting  to  death,  ox  enflaving  his  Lithuanian,  Polifb,  and  Tartac 
pnfbners,  he  fent  them  to  people  the  banks  of  the  Wolga  and  the  Kama. 
Theodore  fueceeded  his  father  Alexius  in  1667.     He  reigned  fevenyeirs, 
and  having  on  his  death  bed  palled  his  boyars  round  htm}  in  the  preience  o£ 
his  brother  and  fifter  Iwan  and  Sophia,  and  of  Peter*  who  wa4.afterwards  fo 
celebratec],  and  who  i?as  his  half  brother,  he  faid  to  them,  **  Hear  my  lafi 
<'  fentiments  ;  they  zit  didated  by  my  love  for  the  ftate,  and  by  my  afFec- 
-**  tion  fof  my  people.     The  bodily  infirmities  of  Iwan,  necciTanly  muft  af* 
<'  fe^  his  mental  faculties  ;  he  is  incapable  of  ruling  fijch  a  dominion  aa 
**  that  of  Ruifia  ;  he  cannot  take  it  amifs  if  I  recommend  to  you  to  fet  him 
**  aiide,  and  let  your  approbation  fall  on  Peter^  who  to  a  robaft  conftitutioq 
**  joins  great  ftrength  of  mind^  and  marks  of  a  fupcrior  underftandiog.''     But 
this  wife  dellination  extremely  offended  the  princels  Sophia,  who  was  a  wo- 
man of  great  ambition,  and  wlio,  after  the  death  of  .Theodore,  found  means 
to  excite  a  horrible  fedkion  among  the  Strelitzes,  who  then   formed  the 
ftanding  army  of  RuiBa.     Their  exceffes  furpaffed  all  defcription  ;  but  Sophia 
by  her  management,  replaced  her  brother  Iwan  in  his  birthnght ;  and  ex- 
ercifedthe  govemmept  herfelf,  with  the  greateflt  feverity  and  inhumanity  ;for 
all  the  Ruffian  grandees  who  were  related  to  Peter,  or  whom  (he  fuppofed  to 
favour  him,  were  put  to  cruel  deaths.     The  inftances  given  by  Vohaire  of 
her  barbarous  admini(kra(ion,    are  (hocking  to   humanity.     At  length,  ia 
2682,  the  two  priHces,  Iwan  and  Peter,  were  declared  joint  fovereigns,  and 
their  fifter,  their  aifociate  co^regent.     Her  admiuiftration  was  bloody  and 
tumultuous  ;  nor,  durft  (he  venture  to  check  the  fury  of  the  Strelitzes,  and 
other  infurgents.     Finding  this  debility  in  her  own  perfon,  (he  intended  to 
have  married  prince  Bafil  Galitzin,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  a  man  of  fenfe 
and  fpirit,  and  fo  as  e  learning.     Bein^  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  by 
Sophia,    he  nuirched   into    Crim    Tartary  ;    but  Peter    now    was    about 
fevcnteen   years   of  age,   and    a(rerted  his    rights  tp    the  throne.  '  3ophia 
and  Iwan  were  then  at  Mofcow,  and  upon  Peter's  publiihing  aloud  that  a 
confpiracy  had  been  fbrmed  by  his  fifter  to  murder  him,  he  was  joined  by  the 
Strelitzes,  who  defeated  or  deilroyed  Sophia's  party,  and  forced  herfelf  to  re- 
tire to  a  snonadery.     Galitzin's  life  was  fpared,  but  his  great  eilate  was  con- 
fifcated,  and  the  following  curious  fentence  was  pionounced  as  his  punifh- 
ment,  **  Thou  art  commanded  by  the  moft  clement  czar,  to  repair  to  Karga, 
**  a  town  under  the  pole,  and  there  to  contini^e  the  remainder  of  thy  days. 
**  His  majeily,  out  of  his  extreme  goodncfs,  allows  thee  three  pence  per  day 
**  for  thy  fubiiftence,"     This  left-  Peter  with  no  other  competitor,  in  the 
year  1689,  than  the  mild  and  eafy  Iwan,  aqd  upon  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1 696,  Peter  reigned  alone,  and  cruelly  provided  for  bis  owb  future  fecurfty, 
by  the  execution  of  above  3000  Strehtzes. 

Peter,  though  he  had  been  but  very  indiderently  educated,  through  the 
jealoufy  of  his  filier,  affociatcd  himftrlf  with  the  Germans  and  Dutch  ;  with 
the  tormer  for.thi:  fake  of  their  manufactures,  which  he  early  inxroduced  in- 
to his  domin'ons  ;  and  with  the  latter  for  their  (kill  in  navigation,  which  he 
-y^ra^il^sd  himl^lf.  His  inclination  for  the  arts  was  encouraged  by  his  favour- 
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jf^^  ^  pi^doaiontefc  ;  ^m  j  general  Govdon^  a  Scotchman,  difcipiine4  ' 
iic  Le  ^^'^^^j,  refi'**^**^*  ^«*fifting  of  5000  foreigDers  ;  while  Le  Fort  raif^ 
lleaar*  <^^  ^f  j  ^,000%  among  whom  he  iatroduccd  the  French  and  Gcr- 
tdtrcgii*'  ^  an»*»  ^^**  *  view  of  employing  them  in  curbing  the  infcJ- 
*^p*  Str«^^*^*' 1  *^^er,  srfkcr  this,  began  fai»  travels ;  leaving  his  mili- 
^Jt^  '  lite  hBOO*  of  Qordon.  He  fct  out  as  an  attendant  upon'  his 
^irldot^  •  •  mdtentuiies  in  Holland  and  EngUwd,  and  other 

**"^Wjo  nuflo*^®""*  *?*^  too  well  known  to  be  infcrted  here.  By  work- 
cfloJ^  "^  nion  (bip**^FP**»^cr  at  Deptford  and  Saardam,  he  compleied  him- 
H » V^^uildi**  ?  ^^'^'^igation ;  and  through  the  eaccUcnt  difcipline  he 
(i£ia  A*?*  too^S  ^**J^?*^P*  ^y  '^  forcigncrst  he  not  only  over-awed,  or 
iaiTodttced   *.  ^.^  ioforrectiQog^  \y^^  aU  hi,  enemies  on  this  fide  of  Afia  ;  and 

fnifttcd  aU   ^  ^j^tc«^^^^^^»  excepting  two  feeble  regiments,  the  v^hole  body 

ii\aft.he  cv  ^^^^^     He  rofc  gradually  through  every  rank  and  fcrvtce  both 

0!  the  ^^'[f  \^d  ;  ***^  ^^^  °**"f  defeats  which  he  received,  cfpeqially  that 

^  ^*Vw!ri  A  X\J*  *^  Narva,  feemed  only  to  enl^ge  his  ambition,  and  ex- 

{lom  ^,    y^-^y'rhc  battles  he  loft  rendered  hiifn  a  conqueror  upon  the 

teod  ais  **^^^ig  cxpfrience  to  his  courage  ;  and  the  generous  friendlhip  he 

nhole,  07  ^^guft»>«  ^^^^  of  Poland,  both  before  and  after  he  was  dethfoned 

Viewed  5^     ^  S^^^*^'  redounds  greatly  to  his  honour.     H^  had  no  regard    ' 

Vytbek*^^^^  from  merit;  and  he  .at  laft  married  Catherine,  a  young 

for  J^*-.       ^oiua***  who  had  been  betrothed  to  a  Swedjfli  foldier  ;  becaufc^ 

^^^^'"^todff  cohabitation,  he  found  her  poflefTed  of  a  foul  formed  to  execute 

T^x^   -    and  ^^  *®^  hi^councils.     Catharine  was  fo  much  a  ftranger  to  her 

^"^uotrv,  that  her  hufband  afterwards  difcovered  her  brother,  who  ferved 

own  ^^^^^^j^ji  foUier  in  his  ^rmies.     But  qnilitary  and  naval  •triumphs  which 

J**  ^^^  one  another  after  the  battle  of  Pultowa  in  1709,  with  Charles 

Y?^  «rcrc  not  tbe  chief  glory  of  Peter's  reign.     He  applied  himfelf  with 


\  ainduity,  as  already  mentioned,  to  the  cultivation  of  commerce,  arts, 

d  fcicncee  ;  ^^^9  upon  the  Whole,  he  made  fuch  acquifitions  of  dominion, 

^     tn  Europe  itfelf,  that  he  may  be  faid,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  .which 

haoDCoed   «  »725»  ^  ^*^*  ^****  ^^*  ^^^  powerful  prince  of  his  age,  but 

more  feared  than  beloved  by  his  fubjcds. 

p^cr   the  Great  was  unfortunate  in>  his  eldefl  fon,  who  wa9  called  the 

azTOwit^9  and  who,  marrying  without  his  confent,  entered,  as  his  father  aU 

XfAffcd    toto  fome  dangerous  pra^ices  againft  his  perfon  and  government,  for 

vhuih  he  ^^*  ^^^  '"^  condemned  to  death.     Under  a  fovereign  fo  defpotic 

Peter  «^3S»  wrcan  fay  nothing  as  to  the  juftice  of  the  charge.     It  .was  uih 

,  nbtedly   b^*  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  young  prince  (hould  be  found  guilty  ;  and  the 

teading  o^  the  fentence  appears  to  have  been  fatal  to  him.     It  is  faid, 

tkL.  as  fooo  3'  fentence  of  death  was  pronounced  upon  the> prince,  wherein 

the  following  words,  **  The  diyine>  ecclefiaftical,  civil,  and  military  law 

u     adetnn«  to  deatK,  without  mercy,  all  thofe  whoie  attempts  againd  their 

*«  father  a**^  ^^^^^  fovereign  are  manifcft,"  he  fell  into  the  moll  violent  con- 

\f  oo«   from  which  it  was  with  great  difiBculty  that  he  regained  a  little  in- 

'^t  q£  tcTiftf  during  which  he  dcfired  his  father  would  come  to  fee  him, 

IS/    he  afl<ed  his  pardon  and  foon  after  died.     After  this  event  Peter  orders 

Ah'   wife  Calharmeto  be  crowned,  with  the  fame  magniticent  ceremonies  as 

v  (li    had  been  a  Greek  emprefs,  and  to  berecogniftd  as  his  fucceifor ;  which 

'*        ^^^ngly  was,  and  mounted  the  Ruffian  throne  upon  the  deceafc  of  her 

V  flf  nd-      ^^*^  ^^f  dStex  a  glorious  reign,  in  1727,  and  was  fuccceded  by 

p        II*  ^  <^>i^or,  fon  to  the  czarowitz.     Many  c^meliic  revolutions  hap- 

^  ^  ui*R.tfffia  during  the  ihorj  reign  of  this  prince  j  but  none  was  more  re- 

P*"^  '  ^    markablc 
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tnarkabl^  than  the  difgraoe  and  exile  of  ptince  Menzikoff,  the  favourite  gene* 
ral  in  the  two  late  reigns,  and  efteemed  the  richeft  fubje6i  in  Europe.  JPcter 
died  of  the  fmall  pox,  in  1 730,  * 

/  Notwfthflanding  the  defpotifm  of  Peter  and  his  wife^  the  Ruffian  fen^te 
and  nobility,  upon  the  death  of  Petcrr  II.  ventured  to  fet  afide  the  order  of* 
fucceifipn  vrhich  they  had  eftablifhed.     The  male  iflue  of  Peter  was  now  ex- 
tingyidied  ;  and  the  duke  of  Holilein,  fon  to  his  cldeft  daughter,  was,  by  the 
de£nat!on  of  the  late  em^refs,  entitled  to  the  crown  :  but  the  RuiHanSy  for 
political  reafons,  filled  their  throne  with  Anne,  duchefs  of  Courland,  fecohd 
daughter  to  I  wan,  Peter's  elded  brother  ;  though  her  eldeil  filler  the  duch- 
efs of  Mecklenburgh  was  alive.     Her  reign  was  extremely  profperous  :  and 
though  (he  accepted  the  cfown  under  limitations  that  fome  thought  deroga- 
tory, to  her  dignity,  yet  fhe  broke  them  all,  alTerted  the  prerogative  of  her 
anceftors,  and  punifhed  the  pfpiring  Dologorucki  family,   who  had  impofed 
upon  her  limitations,  with  a  viewi  as  it  is  faid,  that  they,  themfelves  might 
govern.     She  raifed  her  favourite,  Biron,   to  the  duchy  of  Courland  ;  and 
was  obliged  to  give  way  to  many  fevere  executions  on  his  account.     Upon 
her  death  in  1740,  John,  the  fon  of  her  niece  the  princefs  of  Mecklenbnrgh, 
by  Anthony  XJlric  of  Brunl'wick  Wolfenbuttle,  was,  by  her  will,  entitled  to 
the  fucceffion  ;  but  being  no  more  than  two  years  old,  Biron  was  appointed 
to  be'adminiflrator  of  the  empire  during  his  nonage.    .This  deltination  wa6 
difagreeable  to  the  princefs  of  Mecklenburgh  and  her  hufhand,  and  unpopular 
among  the  Ruffians.     Count  Munich  was  employed  by  the  princefs  of  Meck- 
lenburgh to  arrelt  Biron ;  who  was  tried,  and  condemned  to  die,  but  was  fent 
in  exile  to  Siberia* 

The  adminidration  of  the  princefs  Anne  of  Mecklenburgh  and  her'huf- 
band  was,  upon  many  accounts,  but  particularly  that  of  her  German  con- 
nexions, dilagreeable,  not  only  to  the  RuHians,  but  to  other  powers  of  £tt« 
rope ;  and  netwithHanding  a  profperous  war  they  carried  on  with  the  Swedes^ 
the  princefs  Elizabetli,  daughter,  by  Catharine,  to  Peter  the  Great,  foimed 
Jtich  a  party,  that  in  one  night's  time  (he  was  declared  and  proclaimed  em« 
prefs  of  the  Ruffians  ;  and  the  princefs  of  Mecklenburgh,  her  hiifbandy  and 
{on»  were  made  prifoners. 

Elizabeth's  reign  maybe  faid  to  have  been  more  glorious  than  that  of  any 
tf  her  predeceiTors,  her  father  excepted.  She  abolifhed  capital  punifhments  ; 
and  introduced  into  all  civil  and  military  proceedings  a  moderation,  till  her 
time,  unknown  in  Ruffia  :  but  at  the  fame  time  (he  punifhed  counts  Munich 
and  Ollerman,  who  had  the  chief  management  of  affairs  during  the  late  admi- 
nillration,  with  exile.  She  piade  peace  with  Sweden  ;  and  fettled,  as  we  have 
already  feen,  the  fucceffion  to  that  crown,  as  well  as  to  her  own  dominions, 
«2pon  the  mod  equitable  foundation.  Having  glorioufiy  fiiii(hed  a  war,  which 
had  been  (lirred  up  again  (I  her,  with  Sweden,  (he  replaced  the  natural  order 
of  fucceflion  in  her  own  family,  by  declaring  the  duke  of  Holftcin-Gottorp, 
who  wasdefcendcd  from  her  cldeit  fider,  to  he  her  heir.  She  gave  him  the 
title  of  grand-duke  of  Ruffia  ;  and  foon  after  her  acccffion  to  the  throne,  (he 
called  him  to  her  court  i  where  he  renounced  the  fucctffion  of  the  crown  of 
S>weden,  which  undoubtedly  belonged  to  him,  embraced  the  Greek  rcb'gion, 
and  married  a  princefs  of  Anhalt-Zerbft,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon,  who  at  her 
deceafe,  afccnded  the  throne  of  Ruffia. 

Few  princes  had  a  more  uninterrupted  career  of  glory  than  Eliza- 
hcth.  She  Was  completely  victorious  over  the  Swedes.  Her  alliance  was 
courted  ^y  Great  Britain,  at  the  expence  of  a  large  fubfidy  ;  but  many  po* 
litical,  and  fome  private  reafons,  it  is  (aid,  determined  her  to  take  part  with 
the  houfe  of  Auftria  againft  the  king  of  Fruffia  ia  1 756.  Her  arms  alone  gave 
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Ik  turn  to  the  faccefs  6f  *Iie  war,  which  was  in  dis&votir  of  Prui&dy  notwith«- 
ftanding/that  monarch's  ait^azing  abilitie?  both  in  the  field  and  cabinet.  Her 
conqaeft  waafuch  as  portended  the  entire  deftru£tion  of  the  Pruffian  pbweff 
which  wasa  perhaps,  laved  only  by  her  critical  death,  on  January  5,  X767. 

Elteabeth  Was  facceeded  by  Peter  IIL  grand  prince  of  Ruifia,  and  duke 
of  Holftein ;  a  prince  whofe  conduft  has  ~been  varioufly  reprefent^d.  He  ' 
mounted  the  throne  pofiefTed  of  an  cnthuiiaftic  admiration  of  his  PrufGan 
majefty'a  virtues  ;  to  whom  he  gave  peace,  and  whofe  principles  and  pra6ii<* 
ces  he  feems  to  have  adopted  as  the  diredories  of  his  future  reign.  He  mighl; 
have  furmounted  tbeeffeds  even  of  tbofe  peculiarities,  unpopular  astheythea 
were  in  Ruflia  \  but  it  is  faid  that  he  aimed  at  reformation  in  his  dominions^, 
which  even  Peter  the  Great  duirH  not  attempt  $  and  that  he  even  ventu* 
red  to  cu^  off  the  beards  of  his  clergy.  It  i&  alfo  alledgcd,  that  he  had  for* 
ined  a  refolution  to  deitroy  .both  his  emprefs  and  her  fon,  though  they  had 
been  declared  heirs  to  the  imperial  throne  by  the  fame  authority  which  had 
placed  the  crown  upon  his  head :  and  even  the  advocates  of  Peter  the  Third 
acknowledge  that  he  had  refplved  to  (hut  up  his  wife  and  fon  in  a  convent^ 
to  place  his  miftrefs  upon  the  throne,  and  to  qhange  the  order  of  fuccelfion* 
However,  the  execution  of  his  defigns  was  prevented  by  an  almoft  general 
confpiracy  being  formed lagainft  him,  in  which  the  emprefs  took  a  very  a6kive 
part ;  and  this  unfortunate  prince  f<:;ai'cely  knew  an  'interval  betweeA  the 
lofs  of  his  crown  and  his  life,  of  which  he  was  deprived  while  under  an  igno^ 
minious  confinement,  in  July  1762*  That  his  condudl  with  regard  to  PruiiU 
was  not  the  fole  caufe  of  his  depofition  feems  pretty  evident  from  the  roeafurea 
of  his  fuccefibr,  who  was  his  own  wife,  and  reigned  by  the  title  of  CathaWac 
11.  That  princefs,  with  regard  to  PrufOa,  trode  in  her  hufhand's  Heps,  and 
foUowed  the  plap  he  chalked  out.  One  of  the  moH  remarkable  <  domeflic 
occuhrences  of  her  reign  is  the  death  of  prince  Iwan,  fon  to  the  princefs  o£ 
Meckienburgh.  * 

This  young  prince,  aft  foon  as  be  came  into  the  world,  was  defigned  though. 
unjuIUy  and  illegally,  to  wear  the  imperial  crown  of  Ruffia,  after  the  death  of 
his  great  aui^t,  the  emprefs  Anna  Iwanawno  ;  but  by  the  advancement  of 
the  emprefs  Elizabeth,  he  was  condemned  to  lead  an  obfcure  life  in  the  caHle 
of  ScUuffelbourg,  under  a  ftrong  guard,  who  had  particular  orders,  that  if 
any  perfon,  or  any  armed  force,  was  employed  in  attempting  to  deliver  hini» 
they  (hould  kill  him  immediately.  He  lived  quietly  in  his  priCbn,  when  the 
eropfsefs  Catherine  II.  mounted  the  throne ;  and  as  the  revolution  which, 
depofed  her hufband  Peter  III.  had  occafiooeda  Ilrong  ferment  in  theminda 
of  the  people*  Catharine  was  apprehenfive  that  fome  attempts  might  be  made 
in  favour  of  1  wan  ;  (he  therefore  doubled  the  guards  of  this  iwhappy  prinqe^ 
and  particularly  entrufted  him  to  the  care  of  two  o£Bcers,  who  were  devoted 
to  her  interefi.  However,  a  Ueutenant  of  infantry,  who  was  born  in  the 
Ukraine,  undertook,  or  at  leaH  pretended  fo,to  deliver  I  wall  by  force  of  arms* 
from  the  fbrtrefs  of  Schluffelbourg  ;  and  under  this  pretence  the  prince  waa 
put  to  death.  The  lieutenant  who  attempted  to  deliver  him  was  arrefted^ 
and  afterwards  beheaded  :  but,  notwithftanding  this,  it  has  been  reprefented 
that  he.  was  a  mere  tool  ofthe  court,  though  he  fuffered  for  executing  the 
inftrudtions  that  he  had  received. 

While  this  event  excited  the  attention  of  the  Ruffian  nation,  the  flames 
of  civil  war  broke  out  with  great  violence  in  Poland,  which  has  generally 
been  the  cafe  when  the  throne  was  vacant.  And  as  the  internal  tranquillity 
atf  Poland  is  a  capital  objeft  with  Ruffiai  the  emprefs  Catharine  fent  a  body 

of' 
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df  troops  into  Poland,  and  by  her  influence,  count  ?oiiiatowfki  was  raifed  to' 
the  throne.  She  atfo'  interpofec),  in  order  to  fecure  the  rights  which  the 
treaty  of  OHva  had  given  to  the  Greek  and  proteftant  fubjeds  of  Poland. 
But  the  umbrage  which  her  imperial  ^ajefty's  aroites  gave  to  ^he  Romaii 
Catholic  Poles,  by  their  refidence  in  Pol&nd,  increafed  the  rage  of  civil  war 
in  that  countfy,  and  pfoduced  confederaciifs  againft  €11  that  had  been  done 
during  that  late  ele^ion,  which  rendered  Poland  a  fcene  of  blood  and  con- 
fuiioii.  The  condudof  Ruffia  with  regard  to  Poland,  gave  fo  much  offence 
to  the  Ottoman  court,  that  the  Grand  Signior  fent  Obrefkoff,  the  Ruflian' 
minifber,  to  the  prifon  of  the  feven  towers,  declared  war  againft  Ruifia^ 
and  marched  a  very  numerous  army  to  the  confines  of  Ruffia  and  Polan^, 
'  Hoftiliti^»  foon  commenced  between  tnefe  rival  and  mighty  empires.  ^  In 
the  months  of  Febmary  and  March  1769,  CriiQ  Gueray,  Khan  bf  the 
Tartars^  at  the  head  of  a  great  body  of  Tartar^,  fupported  by  10,000  fpahis, 
having  broken  the  Ruffian  line^  of  communication,  penetrated  into  the  pro- 
:vince  of  New  Servia,  where  he  committed  great  ravag^s^  burning  many  towns 
•nd  villages,  and  c^Kiying  off  fome  thoufand  families  captive.  In  April, 
fbilowing^  the  Girand  Vizir,  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  began  his  march 
froip  Conftantinople,  and  proceeded  towards  the  Dsteube.  In  the  mean 
tim^,  prince  Gdllitzin,  who  commanded  the  Ruffian  army  on  the  bank  of 
the  Neifler,  thought  this  a  "proper  time  to  attempt  fomething  decifive,  be* 
£>re  the  arrival  of  the  great  Turkifh  fo^ce  in  t^at  quarter.  Having  accor- 
dingly croffed  the  Neifter  with  his  whole  army,  he  advanc^id  to  Choczin^  where 
-lie  encamped  in  fight  of  a  body  of  30,600  Turks,  commanded  by  Caramar 
Pacha,  and  entrenched  under  the  cannon  of  the  town;  The  prince  having 
made  the  neceflary  difpofitions,  attacked  the  Turks  in  their  intrenchments 
«arly  in  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  April)  and  notwithftanding  an  obftinate 
defence,  and  a  dreadful  fire  fiom  the  fortrefs,  at  length  beat  them  out  of  their 
trenches.  The  Turks  endeavoured  to  cover  their  retreat,  by  detaching alarge 
body  of  Cavalry  to  attack  the  right  wing  of  the  Ruffian  drmy  ;  but  they  had 
fuch  a- warm  reception  from  the  artillery,  that  they  foon  retired  in  great  difor- 
der.  General  Stoffeln  and  prince  Dolgorucki  were  then  ordered  to  purfue 
the  fugitives,  at  the  head  of  eight  battalions  ;  which  they  did  fo  efFedtually, 
that  they  followed  them  into  the  fuburbs  of  CfaoCzim,  and  their  purfuit  was  at 
length  only  flopped  by  the  paHifadoes  of  the  fortrefs.  ^ 

On  the  1 3th  of  July,  a  very  obftinate  battle  was  fought  between  a  con- 
iiderable  Turkifh  army,  and  the  Ruffians  under  prince  Gallitzin,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Choczim,  in  which  the  Turks  were  defeated.  The  Ruf«> 
iians  immediately  invefted  Choczim  ;  but  the  garrifon  being  numerous,  made 
Irequent  fallies,  and  received  great  reinforcements  from  the  grand  vizir's 
camp,  who  was  now  confiderably  advanced  on  this  fide  of  the  Danube.  Se- 
veral aftions  enfu(fd,  and  prince  Gallitzin  was  at  length  obliged  to  retreat 
from  Choczim»  and  again  to  paft  the  Neifter.  It  was  computed  that  the 
iiege  of  Choczim,  and  the  adions  confequent  to  it,  coH  the  Ruffians  about 
30,000  men. 

«  In  the  management  of  this  war,  the  grand  vizir  had  aded  with  st  degree  of 
prudence,  which  it  has  been  thought  would  have  proved  fatal  to  theldefigns  of 
the  ^Ruffians,  if  the  fame  condu6l  had  been  afterwards  purfued.  But  the 
army  of  the  vizir  was  extremely'  licentious,  and  his  caution  gave  oSence  to 
the  Janizaries  ;  fo  that  in  confequence  of  thdr  clamours,  and  the  weaknefa 
of  the  councils  that  prevailed  in  the  feraglio,  he  at  length  became  a  facrifice 
and  Moldovani  Ali  Pacha,  a  man  of  tc^re  courage  than  condu6l;  was  appoint^ 
ed  his  fuccefibr. 

*  During 
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During thefe  traora6lioi)Sy,g;e^eral  Rpmantzow^  commitcd  great  d^vada^  ^ 
l:3ns  fipon  the  Tur^s  irithe'boird^rs  of.  feender  and'OczakowJ  where  he  pluh* 
tiered  and  burnt  fevcral  towns  arid  villages^  defcdteid  a  Turkrfh  detacliment, 
ir.j  carried  off  a  great  bobty  of  Cattle.  Tfic  T^rtat^  alfo'  commkted  great 
n372gcs  16  Poland,  where  .th^y  almbtt  totaljy  deftroyed  the  palatinate 'of 
Bralilaw,  bcfides  doing  miicK  mifchief  in  other  places.'  In  the  beginnrag  of 
•^rptember,  the  Ruffian  anily  \v;atf  igam  polled  on  the  banks  of  the  Neittcri 
:■;<!  ffcAually  defended  thi^  pafiagje  of  that  pver  agittlft  the  Tttrks,  #liofe 
^'^ok  army,  under  the  command  of  the  new  viiir,  wks  arrived  on  the  oppo* 

river  fn 
early 
nthe  morning  of  tKepth  of  September,  immediately  attack ed^thofc  frGfl:>]]^ 
'b:  had  crofTcd  the  river  iti  the  night,  who  confequentTy  could  rteither  choofe 
•"er  ground,  nor  have  time  to  c^ttenj  ot  form  •  themfelves  properly  where 
-cjwcre.      Notwitbftanding  thefe  extreme -di fad fjrtta'gesj  th^  engagement 
^w  very  fcterc,  and  contitiued*  from  fevcn  in  the  rHdrfiing.  till  nOOrt*     The 
TiTks  fought  with  greiit  obftinacy  ;  but  ihty  were  at  length'  totally  -de^ 
'?ited,and  obliged  to  repafs  the  river  withgrcat  lofs*,  iand  hi  ihe  mtmoftdif*- 
"^rr  and  confulion.     It  wa  s  computed,  that  about  feo,000  Turk*  ordfTed  the 
'••cr  before  and  during'  the  time'  of*  the   en^gement.      Prince  ^Galiitztn 
cargid  at  the  head  of  ft^c  column'i  of  inf^try^  .with-  fisted' bayonet s^^' who 
'•-royed  the  flower  of  the  Turkifti  cavalry,     ^t  is  fjaid,  that  the  IpCa  of  the 
'S^ks,  in  this  battle,  amounted  to  7000  menl^nieid  upon  the  fpot^'befides 
^f^undcd  and  prifoners,  ind  a  great  number  who  were  drovtmed^     Thoagh' 
^^'  ill  condu^  of,  the  yizfr  had  greatly' oontribotcd  talhis  capital  ;mi8for» 
'wc,  yet  this  condderation  did  not  pre^rent'tlim  from'  engaging  in  another 
9^on  of  the  fame  nature;     He  noW-  laid  bnt  oae  biidge  over  th^  ri^Ter, 
'^'ckhc  had  the  pl-ecautTon  to' cover  -with  large  battcrtrs.  of  qnn)on»  and 
prepared  to  pafs  the  whole  ai*my  overt     Accordingly,: on  the  17th  of  S^-. 
^*?ber,  eight  thoufand  Janizaries,  and  four  thottfarrd  regular  cayajiry.  thc; 
fi^'yr  of  the  whole  Ottotnan  army,  paflTed  over  with  i  large  train  of  artiuefyt 
^"'^  the  reft  of  the  army  were  in  motion  to  follow,;  when  a  Aidd(;n  gnd  cx- 
'^«ordinary  fwell  of  the  waters  of  the  Neillcr,  carried  away. and.*  totally  deftroy- ' 
*^to«  biidgc.     The  Ruffians  loll  no  time  in  making  ufe  of  tluQ.  great  and^ 
'^^Jpedcd  advantage.     A  moft  dcfperate  engagement  tnfiiedi  in  which  the 
i^wjhtcr  of  the  Turks  was  prodigious.     Not  only  thtjficld  of  battle,  but  the 
"'frovcr  which  fome  few  hundreds  of  Tarksmade  tbcic  efcapc  by  fwimming 
^5  for  feveral  fniles  covered  with  dead  bodies.-  ''The'Rufliai^s,  tool^  64 
pecci  of  cannon,  and  above  \$o  colours  and  hbrfetsiils.    ,The  Turks  im- 
^ii'a*dy  broke  up  their  camp,  and  abandonedtKe  ftroog  fortrefsof  Ghoczim, 
^'[(lallitB  ftore«  and. numerous  artillery,  and  retircd.tumOltounyMtowards-the 
^inube.    They  were  mt)ch  ejcafperated  at  the  iU.condu^  of  )tKeir  com* 
-^^frthe  viiir;  and  1%  was  eomputed  that  the  Turfa  loft  zSjOOO  of  the 
-'^  and  braveft  of  their  troops^  within  little  more  than  a  fortnight ;  and  that 
'^^rooo  more  abandoned  the  army,  and  totally  defertedy  ip  the  tumultuous 
•^'rcat  to  the  Danube.     Prince  Oallitzin  placed  a  garrifon  of  four  regiments 
'w^cforircfs  of  Cboczim,  and  foon  after  rcfigned  the  command  of  the  ■ 
^y  ^0  geseral  count  Romanzow,  and  returned  to  Peter (hurgli,  covered  with 

,  ^"c  Ruffians  continued  to  carry  on  the  war  with  fucccfs  j  they  over- ran 
•^  i^^t  province  of  Mbldaviai  and  general  Elmpt.  took  poflcffion  of  the 
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capital  city  of  Taffy  wlt^ut  oppofiuon.  And, as  the  Greek  natives  of  thtc 
Pfovincc  hi^d  always  fecrctly  ^vottrcdthe-Rbfltatis^  they  now  took  this  op. 
portumty  of  th^ir  fucceisi  and  the  abfence  of  the  Turks,  to  deckr?.  them- 
(elves  openly*  The  Greek.  Inhabitants  of  Motdavia,  and  aftofwards  thofc 
of  Wallachia,  acknowledged  the  eraprefs  of  Ruifia  their  fovereign,  and  took 
9aths  of  fidelity  to  her.  On  the  i8th  of  July,  177O,  general  komanzow^ 
4tfq||ed  a  Tvrkifh  army*  nenc.the  river  Larga  :  the  Turks  are  Aiid  to  have 
a^Aounted  to  8o»ooo  men^  and  were  comroand'ed  by  the  khan  of  Crimea^ 
But  ontht  fecoad  of  Augnftrthe  fame  Rufliali  general  obtained  a  dill  greats 
er  vi^pry.Qver  another  army  of  the  Turks,  jcomnunded  by  a  new  grand  vi. 
Z&.  Tbis  army  was  v^y  nnmeroas,  but  was  totaUy  defeated.  It  is  faid 
iGat  above  70P  Turks  wiere  killed  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  that  the  roads  to 
the  l>aniib<!  wciv  coveted  with  dead  bodies.;  a  vaft  quantity  of  ammunition^ 
1 4.  J  pieces  of  brals  cannoiy  and  fpme  thousand  carriages  loaded  with  pi'o«- 
«ifiafi«>  fell  into  the  hands 'of  the  RiiiTians. 

9ut  it  was  not  only  by  b^d  that  the  Rui&ns  carried  on  the  war  fuccefs^ 
IbBy  sgaiflft.the  Turk»,  T|ie  emprefs  Cent  a  cpnBderable  fleet  of  men  of' 
wais  Ruffian  built |. into. the  Mediterranean,  to  af^againft  the  Turks  on  that 
fide.  A«d«  by  meuf^  of  tbisileetj  under  count  Orlop,  the  Ruffians  fpread. 
niinvasd/defobtiOn  through  the  open  iihiidt  of  the  Ardiipelago,  and  the 
Hoighbouriiig  defenc^lefs  coa^sof  Greece  aud  A  Ha ;  the  partieidars  of  which 
will  appear  in  the  hifl^ry  of  Turkey.  It  is  obferveabley  that  in  this- attempt 
ort^  Rd&atis  to  zH  96  a.mf;ri|inae  power  tbe][  were  greatly  aflHled  by  £ng- 
knidoEbt  whether  in  this^the  Engliih  goverrnnent  was  influenced  by  prinei« 
pkff  of 'fbiib4  policy^  may.veirf  leafonably  be  qucftioned^ 

The  war  becween>  theRuffiamf  and  thq  Turks  Hill  contioui^d  to  be.carricd» 
ofl  bf  hmd-aa  weU  a* .by  feA»  td  the  advantage  of  the  former ;  but  at  length 
fbme  attempts  were  imdt  tv  negociate  a  peaicc  i  it  was,  howeveri  along  time 
brfare^  matttfrs-  conld.  be  accommodated  between  thefe  great  contending - 
pkywciri;  hcSiHtievvrdte.  repeateidly  fufpended,  and. afterwardf^ renewed ;  but 
at  lad  a  peaoe  wa9  corichided^  <»  the  ai^l:  of  July>  1774^  highly  honourable 
and  bedeifefal  to  the  Rftifiiaofl^i  by  which  they  obtained  the  liberty  of  »  free 
navigatiou  over  the  Black  Set^  and  a  free  trade  with  all  the  porta  of  the  Ot- 
toman-rmphre^  '  . 

Before  live  coifefafion  of  the  war  with  the  Turkfty  a  rebcllioa  broke  out  in 
Rufliii,  whkh  gave  niuck  alarm  to  the  court  of  Peterfhurgh.     A  Coflac» 
whofe  name  was  Pugatlidbeff  aiffutted.the  name  and  «hara^er  of  the  late  un* 
fortunate  emperor  Peter  the  Tbtrd.^    He  appeared  in  the  kiogdom  Qf  Kaf«i». 
drid  pretended  ihathu^madehnefcape  through  an eiKraonlinary  interpofition 
of  Providenct>  ftom  the  murderers  who  virere  employed  to  aflaiEdate  httu :  and 
that  the  iieport  of  his  death  was  6nly  a  fifiion  invented  by  the  court..  There 
]S  faid  to  have  beett  a  ilriking  rtfetnblance  in  hi»  perfun.to  that  of  the  late 
cmperor>  which  {ndueed  hin»  to  engage  in  this  euterprize*     As  he  pofltiTed- 
abilities  and  addrefi^^  ht«  (MomerB  foon  beeaoic  vevy  numerous  ;  and  he  at 
length  found  himfelF  to  powerful,  his  followers  being  armed  and  provided 
tvith  artillery,  that  he  ftood  feveral  eugagemtnu  wkh  aUe  Ruffian  generals^, 
at  the  head  of  hrge  bodies  of  troops^  and  committed  great  ravages  in  the 
count! y.     But  being  at  laft  totally  defeated,  aod  taken  prifener^  he  was 
brought  to  Mofcpw  in  an  iton  cage;  and  there  beheaded,  on  the  2  ill  of 
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•j^he,  peace'of  1774  wl|$  then  indifjpenlkbly  necfefikry  to  the  immediate  pre* 

fervution  of  the  Turkifh  empire,  but  vrithin  fo  fmaU  a  fpace  of  time  as  5 

Ycara  a- new  war  wus  juft  upon  the  point  of  breakin|^  out  betweca  the  two 
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«3vpire>i  nd  tM»  6nlf  ^p^aeW^tH^  by  iltiew  >tffeir||rdf  pBctfiioitipiij^wlHclitpoJk 
face  00  th«2fft  of  Maroh»  Ii7.7i9.  But  Cbe.giE«at  fooijctfcif  4i(cQrd  was-iUI 
kft  open.     The  piMeoded  iod^MPctevof  of  ^|ie..Cd9Mli^<»rM  Hf 

opening  to  Rufiia  imo-cbe  very  heart  of  ^<  Ttiri^ijfh  f>9pK^>  «K>^&^t^p- 
f>QrtiBn&C8  oriptccfegcn«y tthftt:!!:  Vrae  foarc^iy^faftUp thitt ^y  l^'ng ttan. 
<|uiility  could  Xubfift  between  <lke  two  cmpirf«.  ^  A jcl^HJiin  ixvi^b  aod  if^iJUd 
en  by  Riiffia»  of  efiabUikif^  toafttb^in  the  thr^'pii^occs  of  .Mo}dAn% 
Willacbia,  and  B^ffsrabiay  w«fiiex<eedin|^ grie^ou^  to- the  .por^e.  After 
Ug  di^ttes  the  TiizkiAi«nitai&cri9»  pare  6^jiici|rie  i^^Aht  diiabSkT  «|f 
(it<:  ftate*&r  sB^r^  <^an  fconi  .pad6c^di(jp!g!fitKi94i  rfQiip^lJtiOCceir^qry-tPWfN^ 
the  dale  of  the  ycar.i7&i,  to  gtyfe>iip  <tbe  •jK>M4t  Af  jdHiate.^th<rtffMr^tp 
tbe  coo&ls.  Thia'cooctffiolif  Mqwsswx-  nrnttifying^  >pr9!dii«&d  bUt  ^  (hou 
Lied  effild»  New  tioiiUM  /wmcuooptifiuall^  JM^ii^  f<|t^b< .  T.bf  «;^p«rflr 
of  Geraunry  hanringavove^  rhii  dcCertniaii¥Oii  of  f ¥pppl|lhig.  all  tbe  ^d^kiaM 
of  Rnffia  aa  ^adiaa  hxi4ncs»'idltfidQ0.piKpaf0d'for  ^h€;rfaQ^  4«t«nwQedholf- 

tilky,  and  .the  prepbratielDs  Mere  nfmncafe  Off  alik,  Xbe;3f<saM'  I^Sj^^^Kmsi^iA^ 
JQgly  eafaiblted^tlie  Aiofi)  fomiidlble  apfiafattts  ofiRit^r  jotp  the  q^r^arn  knd 
eiRem  hordevi  of  Eocopc.  r..H)MD(r«rer9  in  ib^  midft  of  all  tbofe<appes|ftidQC|^ 
of  war,  negocialioqa  lor  a.peBce  weretCQRtiou^lyc^in^d.i^a  atCj^ipftdptifM^ 
plC)  which  ¥dlas  aft  hft  figoed  Jaaiiary  ^th,  ii7^4«      -     ^ 

By  this  t^e|[ty»  the/emjpsrcfs  jcetaia^.the  fo^ereigoty  of  cbe^'Kniae^^ilf  :thiK 
ilk  of  IVmaot  i|nd'a  great  part  of. the  Kubfio  ;  nni  the  Tui?]^  a^knovvy 
Icdgcd the  right /niikh  ftepvetendcd  iucoaiQfttbly 'fiPihajve  t^o  the  dopiaiqa 
of  tbe  £inkie,  and  to  tbcii^fiage  to  tbe  .Pa«4ai»9Ue«.  Tb&s  .Caibariiie 
aqniredy  without  the  ^nectffity  .of  goiag  to  .waft  :.s^.:Ya&  ^crrit{>iiy>/.  aad 
ijoOjCOo  li^w  iuhjeiaa. 

T6e  etnpraia  reftoced  their  aaoieat  munes  to^ibe  Ij^rM^oa^QdrtPi  the  Kufaan. 
Thefomer  of  tbeie«oaatnea.was.cdlkd  T^m^f^nd  the  o^her  CaMoafus,  • 

Though  Catharine  was  adding  to  her  irnft  dQimiiioa^  in  f»v^ry  qyurter  j 
tWugh  file  appropriated  to  hekiett,  4u  pe^ee  «r,vi(ari jajl^tbe^territory  on^wbich 
fhc  ccndd  feice  with  impoaityy  (he  wais  aot  tbe  jeft)fj^pi|a  of  every -f^c^jlip^ 
of  power  to 'her  rivals.  She  had  ilong  been  pai^ioalarly  tineafy  at  the' in* 
crea&og  fame  <>f  Fredesic  il.  and  theprepQp4^.rsinoe.he  bad  apquifed  ia 
HoTope.  From  the  firft;.partitioa  of  Polsmd,  Frederic,  bad  jdai)y  beep  m^h^ng 
(ncnnchmeota  ea  the  pdWhr^cs.of  tbe  jcity  of  Dantak:*  and  .pr^9<sd  ^t  to 
^ch  a  degree,  that  it  waamhaoft  obliged  to  furrend^r  ttf^lf  .to  hiQ)*  or  t^s 
}inqtti(h  it«  eommeroe.  Catfaaitne  was'tbe  m9f^e  eKi^fperated^t  f<;ei9g  D^p- 
tzick'M  under  the  poarer  of  ;tbe  JPruffi^n««  as  tbe  oQUct  of  !Rufiia,b^d  long 
^nce  itfielf  formed  the  prbjefl'bf  tabiag  p;>flf!}ion  qf  :that  tqwDx  and. had 
bQiybeenioduced^o^ayitafideby  the  private  reiqonftrance^tbat were  a»ada 
^  tbe  governm^t  of  France  to  the  obanneJlor  VoropUgiF. 

Anotber 'Corner  of  Europe  was  in  the  naeap  tjip^  dif^ujrbed  by  diffirrencea 
<'f  an  oppose  Pataye;  Jaiaph  IL  had  forraied  ^he  defign  of  opening  the 
Scheldt.  To  this  iin  oppofition  atas  madle.  by.tbe  i»)ptcb»  wbo  Mfed  every 
^ort  to  engage  Frederic  to  foppart  by  forcq  of  arms  |bclr  covetous  pre^en- 
fioDs.  GathariAe,  on  -thtt  dccafion^  declared  tbat.(he  i^as  refplved  to  fupport 
t^c  n^ts  of  the  emperor  of  Germany.  Xlpoti  tb»s,.tbis  Dutch,  whofe  cair* 
Qoohad  already  infulted  the  Auftrian  fl{^,  dre«di^g  an  exclufion  from  tbe 
potts  <»fifac  Bakicy  adopttd  the  wifieft  fnetbod>  of  negotiating  inftead  of 
fighting.  .        '         ^ 

Fre^ric  II.  who  regarded  tbe.  alliance  betweim  Auftna  and  Ruffia  as 
highly  dangerous  to  Prulliai  and  ei^en.to  all  Grcrmany,  invited  i\i^  electors 
i&<i  the  qtb«r  princerof  ,the  empire  .to  unite  ibx  J^be  (kf^nce  ^f  the  6er> 
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ftiaitiic  c6A{(itution^  Tlie'  king  of  Otept  •BrklHt!,  as'  tle&or  ot  Hanovefv 
*^a8  one  of  thiS  fitfk  v^  entered  ihtb  thec<5iTftdetacy  :  a*fit(T  whicb  caufed 
|^e«t  (iifpleafttre  both  to  thfc  cwpneft  8od  to  Potemkkif  The  treaty  wa» 
*^<*d-atBerlinthe  23d pfjoly  1785.  •'      'f'*     :-' '  .. 

•  •  In  the  year  -17^5  OMharnie  fent  (evera!  \eztwt6  iperfona,  f^me  toward?  Cai^- 
4e%Ai8;  ottieFft^  to   ihe-YrOntiei^'of  Chini,  fdr  the  purpofis  of'ciiicov^ring^ 
ex^khnigt  and  ei^amfnijigy  ttve  mod  'reiD^te-pf&vtnoeSy  ^ndthe  yet  .unknown 
parts  of  that  tmnienle  empire.     The- diffi%:ukic<  and  perib  to  'which  this  esc- 
'pedkN>ftbyIafidwaB;Af^^f4^d  liable;  through'  the  trackbfs  defarts  .which 
wet-e  tb.be  explored i  the*inht)fp!taiity'ofthe.pihDateB,'and*the  barbarity  of 
the  nations  that  wrre  to  be  csn(3oynt|*red)  with  the  nunberkfs  obftades  of 
Various  forts^that  weie^to  be-  furmotuned;  rendered  the  pro{pe6l  much  more 
tetfible  than  it  had^^peatHfd*  to' our  ciroinnnarvigatora  in  aiiy  of.tbeiif.Iate 
'g'reat  voyages  of  difeovcty . '  ■  The  boldeft  abd  •  mdft  eqt^prifiag  perfons  of  all 
,»atien6  were  aleobf'diiirgly  fdti^ht  out  foY-kbliiinivticrtaking)  and'  high  rewards 
-and  ptt3t0l&s  held  ont  a^  an'  ertifiouragementto  their  zeai  and  perfeVerarite. 

•The  only  frnit  of  their 'difcevenp$  <  which  came  to^he  knbwlcd^cof  the 
poblic-was  tKat-oFa'  ftnail' l^tigitive  co1ony'4»f ."^rangers  and  cbriftianSywhom 
-diifyfotind  fhutfUpfrcHli  thlsWot^ld  in  a  moibfeqqettefcd  part,  of  the  wilds  of 
Caucafus  ;  and  who,  in  the  language  of  the  cfo  on  try,  are  called'  Tfchetfhes. 
IChife  p06"r  people  arc  faidto  Wad  lives  of  the  tooft  exemplary  piety,  and  to 
^hflylt^  primaeval  firoplicity  of  manneri;  They  are  totally  igoi^ranr  of  their 
origin,'^ any  farther  than  kn&wtng  tfcat  they  are  itrangcrs,  as  they  are 
iIk6W(fe€9oridercd  by't^?^<(^&t^ered  nifl'ghhburtng  nations.  From  an  affinity 
In  their  language,  a^itfome 'other  circbmftahces,  they  are  iiippof^d  tube 
defcendcd  from  a  colony  of  Bohemians,  who  flying  from  the  religious  perfe^ 
<fll«itfns  ^n*  their  owficoiintry'to  wards  the  clofeof  the  fifteenib  c«Hturyr  found 
at'lebgth  a  rt^ge  from'ojipreffion,  in  tbe  diflance  from  the  reii  pf  a^akin^ 
Whi^btheftrefhote  defarts  afforded.        2 

*  *  dflieehfjH'cls^^had-pubiicly  ah'n'ouniied,  fn  the  beginning  of  the  year  of  which 
we  are  treating,  hei"  intention  of  making  a  knagnificent  progress  to  Kerfon 
»nd  the 'Krimefe,  in  6rd€if*to  her  being-  crowa6d  fovcreign  of  th<  new  con-j 
quelt^.     This^efign  Was  apparently  conceived  at  firit  in  the  maft  fpkndid 
ideas' of  eafterji  magnificence  and  grandeur-'    It  was  given  out,  that.  vJatha« 
rine^  nvas  t6'be)erowned'Vjucen  of  Taurida,  and  to  be  declared  prpie&re^  of 
all  the- nations  of  Tartars.  -  That,  in  brder  to  render  the  fo^emnization  of 
this  great  ad  the  more  auguft,  awful,  and  more  extenlively  ilrikingt  (he  %ya8 
tib  be' attended  1)y  the  mefropotitan^  by  tix  other  archbifh operand  by  a  great 
hdiy  6§  the  clergy  ;  ^hkh  urith  the  court  and'its  titt^ndants,  would  have; 
formed  a  prodigious  train.  -  Triumphal  arches  were  to  be  erected,  and  en-, 
riched  with  fcuTptures,  de^lces^  and  'infcrxptions,  on  the  approaches  to  Ker- 
fon,  an^  iti  the  toWn.     Theemprefs  was  to  be  drawn  on  the  latter  part  of 
ihe  way  In  a  triumphal  car,  with  a  wreath  of  laurel  on  he^  he^d  ;  and  the^ 
di>nci3iirfe  of  people  was^  ex^eded  to  be  fo  great,  that  the  multi^Q(ie&  which 
attend  the  pilgrimag^i  tcr  Mecca  wbuld  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  wonder. 
She  wa^  belides-to  be  efcorted  by  a  formidabhr  army,  to  coatili  of  nolcfs 
tbarr  fix  regimerits-of  cavalry,'  and  22  of  inftintry.     Tbe  magni licence  of  the 
ptottHi^h,  whether  by  land  of  water,  was  to  be  fuited  to  that  of  the  grand 
conelndxifg  ceremonial.    ^AfAeet  of  gallics  wa&.huilt  on  the  pni^per;  and[ 
bc(ides  their  cmbcllUhmcnts  and  decorations,  were  to  be  furnilhed  with  all 
the  a?f othmodations  nccdfary  for  a  court,  or  ufually  found  in  a  great  city. 
It  fetfaied  as  if  doft  wa6  a  matter  not  to  be  tiiougbt  of  in  thefe  pr^p;;rations  ; 
andit  la  fcarctJy  credible,  chough  pofitivdy  ailcricd,  that; the  ^ r^di^iou$i  fun^ 


J9f7',o©o,ooodf  fobles  had  been  onj^mlty  dedicated  to  tbe  purpoC;  onl j  of 
iheie  preients  whichinrete'tobe  diftributed  at  ther  coronation 

All  was  m  rhovertent  i3r  completing  the  preparations,  when  the  yoiftig 
-prince  feU  fick  of  the^mtaflcs,  and  he  wa&otliged  to  be  left  at  Peteriburglu 
This  circumftance;  together  with  the  news  of  i'ome.fkirmifties,  and  even  more 
fenoQS  exigagements  chat  had  happened  in  thelKrim  between  the  Jliii&an&and 
the  Tartars,  occafioned '  a  great-,  alteration  in  the  fchcmc  of  the  progrcfo  t« 
.  Kerfon^    lt"i;<^8  now  greatly  narrowed  in  the  defign,' was  difmcumbirred  of 
iniich  6f  it$  intended  fuperb  magnificence ;  the  great  objed  of  the  coronation 
and  of  the  a^umption  of  new  titles   was  entirely  given  up:  the -formidable 
military  fat«)e  that  was  expeded  did  not  attend :  the  procdOGon  did  not  take 
place  at  the  titn^  propofed  ^  and  the  only  end  obtauneid,  faving  the  confer- 
ences held  with  the  king  of  Poland  and  the  emperor,  was  nothing  more  than 
the  emprefs's  ihewing  herfelf  to  her  new  fubjeds,  and  appearing  to  takeXome 
tort  of  formal  poflellion  of  Kerfon  and  the.  Krimea. , 

Soon  after  the  Emprefs  returned  to  her  capital,  war  was  declared  agalaft 
•her  by  the  Turks  i  previous  to  this  ftep  a  memonal  had  been  4elivered  t(^ 
the  Ruffian  minider,  ftatihg  that  the  Ruffian  conful  in  Moldavia  bad  em« 
ployed  all  forts  of  means  'to  difturb  the  peace  of  the  two  empires^  That 
the  troubles  which  had  For  two  years  been  raging  in  Georgia  were  the  tScA 
of  the  proteftion  granted  by  the  emprefs  to  prince  HeracUus,  tothefeand 
other  caufes  of  complaint  that  were  enumeralfed  the  Sublime  Port  demanded 
.  fultal)le  redrefs.  Upon  the  fir  (I  meeting  of  the  divan  after  the  delivery  id 
this  memorial,  war  was  declared  in  G>nllantinople,  and  the  Ruffian  ambafla* 
dor  (hut  up  in  the  caftleof  feven  towers. 

There  Is  little  doubt  but  that  the  Turks  were  prQvqked  to  this  ftep,  by  the 
condudl  of  Catherine,  who  never  loft  fight  of  her  darling  objett,  the  4^ 
inemberment  of  the  Turkifh  empire,  and  the  placing  her  Graudfon  Confian- 
tine  on  the  throne  of  the  ancient  Greek  emperors,  and  who  may  therefore  be 
Confiderecl  as  the  aggreflbr  in  this  war,  fhe  was  joined  by  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many in  declaring  war  againft  the  Porte«     The  Turks  vnawed  by  this&r- 
midabie  combination  began   to  make  the  rooft  v^orous  preparations  for  war* 
The  operations  of  the   Ruffian  forces  were  chiefly  dire^led  againft  Oczakov 
and  Ifmael,  the  former  pf  thefe  places  feemed  to  be  rendered  impregnable  bj 
fortifications  of  uncommon  ftrength,  an  abundant  fupply  of  ammunition,  « 
numerous  garrifon  and  the  Severity  of  the  feafon  ;  it  was  however  tak^n  br 
affault  ;  and  carnage  and  defolation  fprcad  themfelves  on  every  iide  ;  Ifmad 
after  a  vigorous  refiftance  fhared  the  fame  fate  ;  in  the  aflkult  xhe  Ruffians 
were  twice  repulfed  with  great  lofs,  but  at  laft  they  forced  their  way  into  the 
town  ;  what  followed  was  fuch  a  fcene  of  horrible  cruelty  as  will  be  rdmen)- 
Beredto  the  everlafting  difgra  ce  of  the   Ruffian  nan^e  ;  the  whole  garrifon 
and  inhabitants  amounting  tp  upwards  of  30,000  were  put  to  ih;!  fword  with* 
out  mercy. 

touring  the  progrefs  of  thefe  hoftillties  the  emprefs  found  herfelf  fuddenly 
involved  iu  a  new  and  unexpedled  war.  Sweden  had  the  greateft  catifes  cf 
refentment  againft  Ruffiafor  paft  injury  and  lofs,  at  the  fame  time  thatfhc 
had  icvery  thing  to  dread  from  her  prefent  overgrown  power  and  boundlefs- 
ambition,  which  was  as  little  qualified  in  the  wanton  difplay,  as  it  was  im- 
governed  in  the  adual  eitertion.  Ruifia  hss  conftantly  foun^  means  to  main- 
tain a.  ftrong  and  numerous  party  in  Sweden.  All  thefe  caufcs  operating  to- 
rether,  induced  Guftavus  the  Third  to  meditate  a  projed  of  hofiihtics  agaiuit 
HLuifia^  which  were  comjnenced  in  Finland^  a  few  days'  after  tlic  king's  ar-» 
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^vah'n  tliAt '|m>vim:Cf>    Batth«  prindpal  a£lioa  of  tbejcampaipi  wai  tbe 
naval  battle  off  Hooglsmd,  in  iKc  gulph  of  Finlandv   The  forces  were  nearly 
<qual«  ^  Th^  R,u0ian  Aect,  commanded  by  admiod  Gi:?ig«  coofiftcd  of  feven- 
teen  (hips  of  the  Ifney  and  the  Swedifli,  under  the  command  of  the  duke   of 
^udermaaia,  the  king'^  brother,  confifted  of  fifteen  of  an  inferior  weight  of 
tnetal|but  reinforced  by  five  frigates,  one  of  forty-four»  wd'the  reft  of  forty 
guns  each,  which  occafionally   ranged  themfelves  in  order  of  battk/.     The 
Kuffians  poSejIcd  upon^  the  whole  a  fuperiority  of  294  piecea  of  cannon  : 
«vhile  that  in  the  weight  of  metal  was  perhaps  of  zceater  moment.     The  ac- 
tion did  not  commence  till  five  o'clock  in  the  aiternoon,  and  in  two  hours 
fo  many  (hips  were  diiabled'oa  both  fides,  that  ithey  were  mutuaUy  obliged  to 
lie  by  and  refit,  In  order  to  prepare  for  a  renewal.     At  eight  o'clock  the 
battle  was  renewed  with   apparently  9,    ftefh  acceffion  of  rage  on    both 
fides.     Nothmg  could    exceed  its  dr^dful  violence    or  the   uiry  and  de* 
ferroined  obflin'acy  with  wbii^h  it  was  maintataed.     T|ie  darknefs  was  fo 

freat,  chat  th^  knowledge  of  each  fliip  was  in  a  great  roeafure  confined  to 
er  own  fphere  of  a&ion  ;  fo  that  ignorant  and  heedlefs  of  what  was  paflin^ 
ct&where,  (he  fought  as  if  all  depended  upon  herXelf  itidividuaQy,  and.as  if 
yi&ory  or  deftru6iion  were  the  only  altematiTes.  The  vi^ory,  aS'isufually 
th^  Cite  in  adi6ns  not  apparently  and  abfolutely  decifivc,  was  claimed  bj 
lioth  fteetfl^  a^  a  flag-fliip  liad  bet n  takep  on  either  fide. 

Another,  battle  at  Schwenko-fi^nd  between  .the  RufSan  fleet  under  the 
comraAnd  of  the  pr!nce  of  Naffau  in  which  the  latter,  was  completely  beat- 
ten  with  the  lofs  of  half  his  fleet  and  upwards  of  10,000  men,  accelerated  9 
peace.  Ouftavus  III.  by  this  time  faw  the  imprudence  of  his  condu^,  and 
no  longer  indulged  the  expe^Ution,  thAt  the  war  which  he  had  declared  a* 
gainft  the  Ruffians 'Could  be  attended  with  any  great  fuccefs,  and  on  the  14th 
^f  Auguft  1 790,  a  convention  for  a  peace,  was  figned  between  thp  courts  of 
Ruffia  ^nd  8weden,  and  -wajs  ratified  in  fix  days  after^ 

England  and  Pruflia  have,  after  a  long  and  expenfive  armed  negociation^ 
at  length  .aifented  to  the  demand  of  the  empfefs,  which  was  ftrengtbened  by 
,the  interference  of  Spain  apd  Denmark^  that  Oczakow,  and  the  territory 
between  the  rivers  Bog  and  Nieiler,  fhall  in  full  fovereignty  belopg  tq  Rufiia  | 
«od  the  river  Nieftcr  ftiall  for  the. future  determine  the  frontiers  of  Ruflia 
and  the  Porte  ;  Xhat  the  two  powers  may  ered  on  the  ihores  of  that  river 
>what  forlrefles  they  think  proper  :  and  Ruflia  engngesto  grant  ^  free^avt* 
gattonofi  the  river  Niefter.  This  was  concluded  op  the  11th  of  Auguft, 
I79T.  Thus  did  the  Porte  enter  into  a  war,  for  the  purpofe  of  regaining 
the  Crimea,  and  after  reducing  the  Ottoman  empire  to  extreme  we^tkoefs  and 
internal  fymptoms  of  ruin,  if^retrievable  by  a  government  in  a  regular  pro^^efs 
jDf  deterioration,  loft  an  important  territory,  and  left  the  exiilence  of  vhe  cm^ 
pire  at  the  mercy  of  aOQther  Ruffian  war. 

The  final  treaty  witlk  the  Turks  was  concluded  at  Jafly,  the  9th  of  January, 
1792.  It  has  been  calculated  that  in  this  War  Audria  loft  1 30,000  foldiers, 
and  expended  .three  hundred  millions^f  florins.'— Ruflia  loil  >20o,ooo  men,  and 
expended  two  hundred  millions  of  rubles.*— The  Turks  Igfl  33o;ooo  men, 
and  expended  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  piaftres.  Sweden  had  ex* 
pended  fevonty  millions  of  rix  dollars,  and  lofl  nine  fiiipsofthe  line,  four 
frigates,  and  fev^ral  fmaller  vefTeh  of  war.  After  the  peace  the  emprefs  adopt- 
ed fuch  roeafures  as  tended  to  render  her  conquells  of  impoitance  to  the  emp* 
ire.  At  the  fame  time  (he  was  not  negligent  of  her  (hare  in  European  politic?. 
Catharine  not  fatisfied  with  what  (lie  had  acquired  by  v(urpattons»  by  treaties 
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tmi  sdiiances,  aiict  being  now  inured  to  conqtkeft  tum.ed  her  armfr  zgilnit 
Perfia  i  and  (he  ftill  flattered  herfeif  with  the  full  a'oioknpUflHneilt  of  htt 
darling  project,  of 'driving  the  Ottomans  out  of  Snrope  and  of  reigning  ia 
ConftaDtinople.  ^ 

In  that  cafe  the  vaft  empire  of  Catharine  would  have  had  for  its  frontiers^ 
the  Thracian  Bofphdrntf  to  die  fouth,  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  to  the  aoirtb,  the 
Viftula  to  the  weft,  and  thefett  of  Japan  to  the  eail.  But  death  deceived  lier 
Kopes.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  Notember,  (he  was^in  good^piril«» 
and  took  her  coffee  as  ufoaK  Some  time  after  ^his  (be  retired  to  her  dofet ; 
where»  after  remaining  a  full  half  hour^  the  women  who  waited  on  her,  not 
feeing  her  return,  l^egan  to  be  alarmed  ;  and,  on  entering  the  outer  rooni 
in  which  it  was,  they  found  her  ftretched  on  the  parquet  with  her  feet 
againft  the  door,  and  fpeechlefs.  Upon  this,  a  m^flbnger  was  difpatched  ttf 
Dr.  John  Rogerfon,  her  nrmjefty^s  chief  phyfician,  who,  judging  it  to  be^ 
a  fit  of  apoplexy,  ordered  her  twice  to  be  let  blood,  on  .which  the 
tmprcb  at  firft  appeared  to  be  fomewhat  relieyed  i  l>ut  (he  was  unable 
«b  utter  a  fingle  word,  and  at  ten  o'dock  in  the  erening  of  the  foHowingf* 
day,,  file  expired.      ' 

The  grand  duke  was  at  hta '  country,  palace  of  Gatil^na,  to  wliicb  place  ai» 
officer  was  fent  offto  apprize  him  of  the  danger  of  liis  mother.  He  repair- 
ed to  Peterfturgh,  and  at  the  inftant  when  (he  ceafed  to  breathe,  was  pro* 
claimed  emperor  by  the  name  of  Paul  I. 

Catharine  III  not  with  ftanding  the  very  unfaTourable  circumftances-whicli 
attended  her  taking  po(reffioii  of  the  government  of  that  empire,  from 
the  commencement  of  her  reign,  filled  her  high  ftation  with  diftingui(hed 
r^utation  and  ability.  She  encouraged  learning  and  the  artSy  and  en« 
deavoured  greatly  to  extend  the  commerce  of  her  fubjeds^  though  the  ex- 
treme def^cifm  of  the  Ruffian  government  Is  agr^at  impediment  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  arts  and  fcierices,  and  to  the  real  profperity  of  the  empire.  Her 
imperial  majefty  has,  however,  effeded  many  beneficial  and  important  re- 
gulations in  the  interior  poHce  of  her  vaft  empire,  and  particukrly  in  the 
courts  of  juftice.  One  otthefe  is  the  abolition  of  the  ufe  of  torture;  and 
file  has  alfo  adopted  an  excellent  plan  for  the  reformation  of  pnfone.  The 
fptrit  of  toleration  that  animated  the  whole  of  Catharine's  adminiftration,  wft» 
a  very  remarkabk  and  altnoft  fingular  phssnomennn  in  a  defpoti^  government. 
Notwithftanding  all  ojipofition,  the  emprefs  was  true  to  the  reToluli^n  ihe* 
formed  at  the  commtnceixient  of  her  rdgn  ;  and,  front  that  moment  to  the 
day  of  her  death,  not  one  inllance  occurred  of  a  human  being  fuffering,  in  an  j 
Te^c6t  i^hat^ver,  on  account  of  his  religiods  opinions. 

Thp*'  (he  gave  little  aififtance  to  the  coalition  formed  againft  France,  other 
tVan  unaviuling  promifes,  (he  took  a  great  intereiS;  in  the  revolution  in  that 
kingdom,  apprehenfive  Idt  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  effe^ed' might 
lindtheir  way  into  Ruffia,  and  there, oecafion  fbnre  (^ombufiion  fubverfive  of 
the  throne.  To  all  the  French  who  fignified  that  t^ey  were  attached  to  their 
old  form,  of  government,  (he  gave  a  welcome  receptbn  ;  while  (he  feverely 
proCcribed  the  reft.  But  Poland  and  the  efforts  which  that  luugdom  made 
an  tte  caufe  of  liberty,  gave  her  the  great  eft  apprehen&ons,  as  will  be  briefly 
narrated  in  our  account  of  that  country. 

In  contemplating  the  bright  fide  of  her  charafteritic  mind  is  (bmewhat  re- 
lieved, Aom  the  horrid  fcencs  of*  barbarity,  camage>  defolation,  and  mifcry 
dcq^fioned  by  hier  cnid  and  untelenting  ainbition. 

Skc  was.  faccceded  by  Paul  1,  who  remaiocd  for  a  while  a  cpixct  fpe€hitor 
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ef  tbe'  troubles  thsft  afflidt^d-  Earop^.     He  i\as  not^irh(^<inding  awake  ta 
the  progrcfs  of  the  revolutionaty  fyftettiy  and  was  flro/igly  inipreiTe^  witU 
the  evils  and  calaroitiei  attending  the  propagation  of   French  principles. 
Soon  after  the  vlAory  gained  by  admiral  Nelfon,  he  indicated  an  evident  dif- 
'  ^fition  to  join  any  coah'tioa  for  the  purpofe  of  oppofing  the  overgrown  am- 
bition of  France.     He  was  prevented  however,  from  a&ing  with  eflFeft  by; 
the  tcmporifmg  policy  of  the'  cabinet  of  Vienna;     When  the  French  had 
Ipun  out  the  negociations  at  Raftadt  to  as  great  a  length  as  fuited  their  fe- 
cret  views,  and  at  laft  threw  off  the  mafic  by  commencing  hoftilities^  againll 
the  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  he  ftooci  forward 
ifi  the  common  caufe  with  manly  fortitude  and  d^ciiion,  an^  feemed  deter* 
yiiaed  to  employ  his  whole  force  againd  them.     The  Aril  detacbmene  of  his 
sB-my  confifted  of  24,oco  men,  who  dircded  their  march  to  Italy,  and  were 
ibllowed,  by  an  army  of  nearly  the  fame  force,  while  a  much  krgcr  army 
/    was  prepared  to  enter  the  Au (Irian  dominions.     The  chief  command  was 
j^iven  to  general  Suwarrow,  whofe  condud  fully  anfwered  the  high  opinion 
which  Europe  had  formed  of  his  talents,  and  the  grez^t  trull  repofed  To  him  by 
the  two  emperors.     Ta  follow  the  hoilile  armies  minutely  through  all  their 
-  nilitary  manoeuvres,  would  far  exceed  our  limits,  and  indeed  could  not  fail  to'' 
be  tirefome  to  common  readers*     All  that  military  knowledge,  perTonal  cou- 
lage,  vigilance,  adivity,  perfeverance  and  addrefs  could  effeS,  was  atchieved 
by  this  celebrated  general.     The  French  were  expelled  from  the  Mantuan, 
9tid  were  compelled,  after  having  fuftaincd  condderable  lofles  to  rclinquifh  their 
Urong  holds  on  th^  Mincio,  and  the  Adige,  and  to  reti;eat  to  the  Adda. 
They  were  (hortly  after  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  general  Mac- 
'  donald's  army  was  almoft  completely  dedroyed,  and  the  enemy  driven  fromi 
^1  their  conqtiefls  in  Italy.     The  whole  campaign  was  one  uninterrupted 
£eries  of  fuccefs,  and  is  almoft  unrivalled  in  the  annals  of  mi]Litai7  glory» 
It  was  naturally  hoped,  that  the  emperor  would  next  feafon  refumc  with 
vigour  his  operations  in  conjunfUon  with  the  other  combined  powers  ;  that 
anxious  to  put  the  finifhing  iiroke  to  what  was  fo  gloriouily  begun,  and  to 
fecure  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  on  a  folid  balls,  he  would  redouble  hi^ 
exertions  againd  the  common  enemy,  until  they  were  crowned  with  lading 
fiiccefs.     This  cheering  profpe^l  was  foon  overcad.     The  condud  of  the 
,    court  of  Peterd>urgby  once  vigorous  and  decifive,  became  wavering  and  un- 
fieady ;  and  feemed  to  be  guided  rather  by  caprice  than. by  the  maxims  of 
feafon  or  found  policy.     This,  it  was  Juppofed,  was  owing  to  fome  mifun- 
^rdanding  between  the  courts  of  Pcterdjurgh  and  Vienna.     Whatever  wa« 
the  caufe,  the  troops  under  Suwarrow,  after  various  marches  and  counter- 
■larches,  were  6nally  ordered  to  march  to  Poland,  and  it  was  notified  that 
the  emperor  Md  withdrawn'  from  the  coalition^     This  conduct  of  the  em- 
peror,, drange  as  it  may  appear,  became  more  inconfident  and  unaccoun^ 
able.     An  incident  foon  after  happened,  which  ferved  more  clearly  to  de- 
velope  his  views.    Great  Britain,  had  always  been  in  the  pra£lice  of  fearch- 
'ing  neutral  vefTeU,  of  whatevex  denomination  they  might  be,  and  to  what- 
ever port  they  were  bound,  and  during  the  prefent  war  had  exercifed  that 
undoubted  right  irf  belligerent  nations.     A  DaniiK  vedcl. however,  refufed  to 
be  fearched,  and  an  armed  boat  fent  for  that  purpofe,  was  fired  upon  by  the 
JDaniHi  convoy.     This  immediately  produced  an  adkion  in  which  the  convoy 
was  taken  and  carried  into  a  Britiflli  port.     While  this  affair  was  pending, 
the  emperor  of  Ruilia  fent  an  envoy  to  the  Danidi  court,  offering  his  mutual 
,  a>-operatiott  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  neutral  nations.     The  affair  was. 
liowcvcf,  to  appearance  amicably  adjuded^  and  all  differences  fettled.    The 
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mp^ror  Paul  however,  laid  an  embargo  on  «dl  Brkilk  refljels  in  his  ports^ 
aor  was  it  removed  till  an  explanatioQ  took  pboe  concerniog  the  diffarenoe 
vhb  Denmark.  He  now  feeoied  to  be  drawing  ftiU  nearer  to  a  good  under- 
flaoding  with  France^^and  to  be  indicajtipg  more  hoftik  difpofittoas  towards 
£i}jr!aiul  ;  till  at  lafik  an  embargo  was  again  laid  upon  atl  Britifh^  vefTels  in 
Ru&n  ports,  it  took  place  at  Cronftadt  on  the  5th  of  November*  at  Narva 
on  the  6th9  and  at  Riga  on  the  8tl>.  All  the  failors  were  taken  bnt  of  the 
ihips  and  ibldiera  pat  00  board  of  them.  They  were  lodged  at  firft  ul  b^r-  . 
nurka,  4>itt  they  were  afterwards  ordered  to  be  difpatehed  up  the  country  ia 
companies  of  ten  or  twelve*  and  diftributed  in  a  hundred  different  towns. 
Id  the  port  of  Croiiftadt  there  were  lO)  vefTeb  and  the  aumber  of  failoijs 
UDoimted  in  a9  to  looo  This  outrage  was  feon  folk>wed  by  meafures  dill 
nore  tyrannical  and  opprelRve.  The  BritiAi  merchants  in  Ruffia  were  or* 
dered  to  deliver  up  to  cbmmiifiouers  in  writing  a  ftatenient  of  alt  balaneei 
in  their  books,  and  a  (ehedule  of  idl  their  effei^s.  The  Ruffian  merchants' 
were  then  ordered  to  deHver  an  account  of  all  their  debts  due  to  Britifh 
mcrcbantfly  and  of  all  claims  upon  thcmfelves.  The  whole  of  the  Britiih 
property  thus  fequeilratedy  was  to  he  thrown  into  one  roafs,,  and  out  of  this 
iaod  of  JBrittfh  property,  the  Ruffian  merchants  were  to  receive  an  equHt 
dividend  on  all  theii  claims  ;  if  there  (hould  be  any  furplus  ic  was  to  be  re* 
ported  to  the  college  of  commerce.  J    J     f^ 

The  emperor  Faul  inmiediately  fent  couriers  to  Copenhagen  and  Stocks 
kohn,  infomitng  both  tbefe  courts  of  what  had  taken  pbce.  And  fliortly 
alter  the  king  of  Sweden  undertook  a  journey  to  Peterfborgh,  that  he  might 
have  a  pergonal  conCerence  with  the  emperor  Paul.  The  purpofe  of  this 
joumeyy  as  it  was  at  that  time  rumoured,  was  to  concert  mesffofes  for  an 
armed  neutndity.  Whatever  were  the  intentions  of  the  king  of  Sweden^ 
it  is  certain  that  the  courts  of  Copenhagen,'  Stockholm,  and  Peterfl>urgh,' 
have  figned  a  convention  for  that  purpofe,  and  that  this  convention  has  been 
acceded  to  by  the  king  of  Pruffia. 

Wfaaterer  fecret  reafons  the  emperor  may  have  for  his  unwarrantable  con* 
daft,  the  aBedged  caufe  is  the  capture  of  Malta  by  the  Britifh  whom'^be  ac* 
coies  of  a  Ij^reach  of  good  faith.  '  Without  expofing  the  futility  of  thia 
charge,  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  whether  wtU  or  ill  founded,  the  emperor 
Paoi  hj  committing  fuch  an  ad  of  hoMl^y  againft  the  rights  and  properties 
of  BritiOi  fubj^^ ;  by  fuch  a  direft  breach  01  a  treaty  entered  into  between 
die  cocrrta  of  PeteHburgh  and  London,  and  by  fuch  a  violation  of  the 
eternal  laws  of  troth,  juftice,  and  good  faith,  feemed  determined  to  preclude 
aH  poiSbility  pf  accommodation.  It  could  not  be  fuppofed  that  Britais 
wmdd  accede  to  any  demands  however  reafotnble  in  themfelves,  when  aets 
of  hoCbility  and  violence  were  in  the  firil  place  reforted  to,  before  any  attempt 
wat  m^c  by  remonftrances  or  any  other  conciliatory  meafure  to  adjttft  the 
£&renoefl  that  fubfifted  between  the  two  nations.  All  overtures  on  the 
part  of  Oreat  Britain  being  rqetled  with  marked  contempt  by  the  court  of 
Petcribargh,  nothing  remains  for  her  but  to  oppofe  force  by  force,  and  (ince 
Ttmonfcraoces  are  vain,  to  avenge  by  force  of  arms,  the.  wrongs  of  her  fub« 
jcBtB  on  tfaofe  by  whom  they  have  beien  infuked,  plundered,  and  opprefled. 

Paml  l»  prefent  emperor  of  Ruiiia  has  been  twice  marriedi  and  by  his  pre- 
fent  ducfaciSy  the  princefs  of  Wirlemberg,  has  iffue  : 

1.  Alcxaujjer,  bom  December  23,  1777* 

2.  Cooftastine,  bom  M^y  8,  1779- 

3.  Aldtandpr,  P^owna^  bom  in  Auguft,  1 785,  '  '  • 

x'  U  4.  Helens^ 
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4.  Hdena,  bornDec.  14,  1784. 
•5.  A  pnnoefs,  born  in  March,  1 78^* 
~.       6.  Another  prtnccO^  bom  in  May,  1788. 
7«  Another  prmcefsy  bom  in  1 792. 
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SCOTLAND  AND  ITS  adjacent  ISLES. 

»  • 

I  SHALL,  according  to  the  general  plan  J  have  laid  down^  treat  of  the  If" 
lands  belonging  to  Scotland,  before  1  ptoceed  to  the  defar^)^io&  of  that  an^* 
oicnt  kingdom  ;  and  to  avoid  prolixity,  I  (hall  comprehend  under  one  heaily' 
thofc  of  Shetbnd,  Orkney,  and  the  Hebrides,  or  Weftem  ifles. 

.  Situation  and  lxtent«]  The  iflands  of  Shetland  lie  north-caft  of  the 
Orcadesyor  Orkney-iflands,  between  60  and  ,61  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and 
form  part  of  the  (hire  of  Orkney. 

The  Qrcades  lie  north  of  Dung(by-head,  between  59  and  60  degrees  of 
north  latitude  y  divided  from  the  continent  by  a  teropefluous  flnut  called 
PenUa^d  Frith,.  24  miles  long,  aod  1 2  broad*     . 

The  Hebrides,  or  Weftern  i£U8,  are  very  numerous,  and  (bme  of  ihem  large  y 
(iM^ted  between  55  and  59  degrees  of  north  latitude. 

*  Climate*!  .  There  is  very  little  difference  in  the  climate  of  thefe  ifland;^ 
the  air  being  keen,  piercing,  and  falubrious  ;  fo  that  many  of  the  natives  live 
to  a  great  age.  In  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  iflands  they  fee  to  read  at  mid« 
night  in  June  and  July  ;  and  during  four  of  the  fummer  months,  they  have 
frec^ent  communications,  both  for  bufinefs  and  curiofity,  with  each  other 
»nd  with  the  continent ;  the  reft  of  the  year,  however,  they  are  alnwft  inac- 
cei&ble,  through  fogs,  darknefs,  and  ftorms.  It  is  a  certain  fa£^,  that  a 
Scotch  fiHierman  was  imprifoned  in  May,  for  publifhing  the  account  of  the 
prince  and  princefs  of  Orange  being  raiftd  to  the  throne  of  England  the  pre- 
ceding November ;  and  he  would  probably  hav?  been  hanged,  had  not  the 
news  been  confirmed  by  the  Arrival  of  a  (litp. 

Chief  islands  and  towns.']  The  largeflof  the  Shetland  iflands,  which 
are  forty  fix  in  number  (though  many  of  them  are  uninhabited),  is  Mainland* 
which  is  .60  miles  in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth.  Its  principal  town  is 
LerWick,  which  cont^'ns  300  families ;  the  whole  number  of  families  in  the 
liUnd  not  exceeding  5001  Skalloway  is  another  town,  where  the  remains  of 
a  caiUe  are  dill  to  be  feen,  and  it  is  ^he  feat  of  a  prefbytery.  On  this  Jfland 
the  Dutch  begin  to  Mx  ibr  herrings  at  Midfummer,  and  their  fiihing  feafoa 
lads  fix  months.  •  ^ 

The  larged  of  the  Orkney  Iflands,  which  are  about  thirty  in  number 
(though  i«veral  of  theqi  are  unpeopled,)  is  called  Pomona.  Its  length  is  33. 
iniles,  and  its  breadth,  in  fome  places,  nine.  ^  It  contains  nine  ptriih  ehurchei 
and  four  excellent  harbours. 

The  i(U  of  Mul}>  in  the  Hebrjdes,  is  twenty-four  miles  long,  and^  in  fome 
places  almoil  as  broad.  It  contains  two  pariflies,  and  a  cadle,  called  Duart, 
which  is  the  chief  place  in  the  iiland.  The  otlier  principal  wedern  iflands 
are  Lewis  or  Harries  (for  they  both  form  but  one  idand),  which  belongs  to 
the  diire  of  Rofs,  and  is  100  miles  in  length,  and  13  or  14  in  breadth  ;  its 
chief  town  is  Stomway.  Sky,  belonging  to  the  dHre  of  Inyernef^,  is^  40  miles 
long  and,  in  fome  places,  30  broad  ;  fnutful  and  well  peopled.  Bute,  which 
is  about  ten  miles  long,  aiid  three  or  four  broad  is  famous  ibr  containing  the 
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uSle  of  Rothfay*   -vrKtch  gave  the  title  of  duke  to  the  cMeft  fons  of  the 
iiogs  of  Scotland  $  as  it  now  does  16  the  prince  of  Wales.     Rothfay  is  Hke- 
wife  a  royal  Burgh  ;   and  the  iflands  of  Bute  and  Arran  form  the  ihire  of  Bote* 
The  ides  of  Ila    and  Jula,  are  part  of  Argylefhtrey  and  contain  together 
about  570  fquare   milett  but  they  have  no  towns  worthy  t>f  notice^     North 
Uift  coatasns  an    cxceHcnt  harbour,  called  Lochroaddy,  famous  for  herring. 
£ihiiig.      I   (haH  omit  the  mention  of  many  other  of  the  Hebrides  iflands, 
wbich  are  at  prefen^  of  fro^ll  importancey  either  to  the  public  or  the  pro* 
prietors  ;  though,  probably,  tney  may  in  future  times  be  of  great  confequence 
to  bothy  by  the  very  tmproveable  fifhcries  upon  their  coads,  I  cannot,  bow* 
crer  avoid  mentioning  tfat  fhmous  ifle  of  lona,  once  the  feat  and  fan^uary  of 
vcftcm  leamfng^y   and   the  burying>place  of  many  kings  of  Scotland,  Ireiand 
and  Norway.       It  fa  ftill  famous  foir  its  reUques  of  fan^imonious  antiquity,  as 
iiall  be  hereafter  mentioned.     Some  authors  have  been  at  great  pains  to  def- 
oibe  the  tfland  of  St.  Kilda,  or  Hirt,  for  no  other  irafon,  that  [  can  difcover, 
but  becaafe  it  is  iHc  remoteft  bf  all  the  north-weft  iilands  and  very  difficult  of 
acccfs ;  for  it  does  not  contain  above  thirty-five  families,  all  of  which  are  pro- 
tdant»miid  knonur  very  little  of  the  value  of  money. 
Inhabitants,  customs,  popula^O      It   is  not  to  be  imagined,  that 
TioM,  LAiisiTAOSy  AND  RiLiGioN.    J   the  inhabitants  of  the  iflands  be- 
Imging  to    Scotland  can  be  fo  minutely  defcribed  here,  as  they  have  been 
by  fomc  authors  ;    not  fo  much  on  account  of  their  importance;  as  their  oo. 
riofity.     Thpfc  of  Shetland  and  Orkney  were  formerly  fubjc£t  to  the  Noiv 
ipans,  who  concjnered  thera*in  1099,  a  few  years  after  they  landed  in  £ng. 
hnd  under  "William  called  the  Conqueror.     In  the  year  1263  they  were  in 
poScffion  of  Niagnus  of  Norway,  who  fold  them  to  Alexander  king  of  ScotSf 
and  he  gave  f  liem  as  fiefiB  to  a  nobleman  of  the  name  of  Speire.     After  thi^ 
di€v  were  claimed  by>  and  became  fubjeflto  the  crown  of  Denmark.     Chrif* 
tian  I.  in  the  reign  of  James  III.  conveyed  them  in  property  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland,    as   a  marriage  pprtion  with  his  daughter  Margaret,  and  all,  fu. 
tore  prctenfions  >^ere  entirely  ceded  on  the  marriage  of  James  VI.  of  Scot^ 
had  with  Anne  of  Denmark.    The  ides  of  Shetland  and  Orkney  form  a  ftew-- 
irtry,  or  Chire^   -which  fends  a  member  to  parliament^     At  prefent,  the  peo- 
ple in  general  differ  little  from  the  Lowlanders  of  Scotland  ;  only,  perhaps 
tkey  are  more    honeft  and  religious.     Men  of  fortune  there  have  impl-oved, 
their  eftates  ^H^onderfully  of  late  years ;   and  have  introduced  into  their  fami- 
L'cs  many   elegancies  and  luxuries.     They  build  their  dwelling  and  other 
houfes  in  a  modern  tafte  ;  and  are  remarkable  for  the  fioenefs  of  their  linen. 
As  to  the  common  people  they  live  upon  butter,  cheefe,  hfh,  fea  and  land 
fowl  f  of  ^Nrhich  they  have  great  plenty)  particularly  geejfe  }  and  their  chief 
drink  IS  whey»  which  they  have  the  art  to  ferment,  fo  as  to  give  it  a  vinous 
quality.      In  fome  of  the  northern  iflands,  the  Norwegian>  which  is  called 
the  Norfe  language,  is  ftill  fpoken*     Their  vaft  intercourfe  with  the  Dutch, 
daring  the  fiihing  feafon,  renders  that  language  common  in  the  Shetland  and 
Orkney  iflands.     The  people  there  are  as  expert  as  the  Norwegians,  already 
defcribedy  in  feiting  the  nefts  of  fea  fowls,  who  build  in  the  moil  frightful 
precipices  and  rocks.     The  people's  temperance  preferves  them  from  any 
difeates  known  to  luxury.     They  cure  the  fcurvy  and  the  jaundice,  to  which 
they   are  fubjefl,  with  the  powder  of  fnail (hells  and  fcurvy .grafs,  of  which 
they  have  plenty.     Their  religion  is  proteftant,  and  according  to  the  difci- 
pUne  of  the  church  of  Scotland  ;  and  their  civil  inflitutions  are  much  the 
£ame  with  thofe  of  the  country  to  which  they  belong. 

Nothing  certain  can  be  mentioned,  as  to  the  population  of  thefc  three  di« 
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v«fion8  of  iflaflds.  We  have  the  moft  uiidoubted  ({Tidences  of  j^iftory,  tfiat 
about  400  yean  agoy-^b^y  were  rouch  more  populous  thafn  they  are  now  ; 
for  the  Hebrides  tbeitiifelves  were  known  often  to  fend  1 0,000  fighting  flbta 
into  the  fields  without  prejadice  tc  their  agriculture.  At  prcfjont  ^Heir  nam* 
bcra  are  faid  not  to  escoeed  48^000.  The  people  of  the  Hebride&are  clothed, 
and  live  like  the  Scotch  Highlandersy  who  (hall  hereafter  be  (Jefcrdsed.  They 
are  fimilar  in  ptriom^  don ftitut ions*  cuiloiiis,  and  pr^ u dices  ;;  but;  with  tbia 
diiference^  that  the  more  poliftied  manners  of  th^Lowlaadcrsare  every  day 
gaining  ground  in  the  Highlands.  Perhaps  the  dcfcendants  of  the  ancient 
Caledoniansy  in  a  few  years  will  be  difceniible  only  in  the  Hebrides.. 

Thofe  idands  alone  r^ain  the  ancient  ufages  of  the  CeltSi  as.  dcrcrlbed  by 
'  the  oldeft  and  beft  authors  ;  but  with  a  (Irong  tincture,  of  the  feudal  conftitu- 
tion.  T^eir  fhaUachtes  or  ftory-tellers  fupply  the  place  of  the  ancient  bards^ 
fo  famous  in  hiflory  ;  and  are  the  hiftori^ns^  or  rathtr  gene^logiiis^  as  we)l  at 
poela  of  the  nation  and  family*  The  chief  16  likewife  attendedx,when  he  ap- 
pieari^  abroodf  with  his  muficitoi  who  ia  gentfrdlly  a  bagpiper,  and  drcfted  la 
the  manner,  but»  as  it  is  faid»  mott  fumptuoudy,  than  the  EogliHi  mioiftrela 
of  former  times  *.  ^fotwithftanding  the  contempt  into  which  that  muiic  ia 
falkp,  ii  18  almoft  incredible  with  wlfat  care  and  attention  it  was  cultivated 
amdng.thefe  idanders  fo  late  a^  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century.  They*' 
had  tegular  colleges  and  profeiTors,  and  the  ftudents  took  degrees,  according 
to  their  |>roficiency»  Many  of  the  Celtic  rit^s,  fome  of  which  yere  too  bar<f 
baroUs  to  be  retained,  oi\even  mentionedi  are  now  aboliftied.  The  inhabit* 
ants,  howev^r^  (lill  preferte  the  moll  profound  refpe^  and  aficdion  for  their 
fever al  ijhieftains,  notwithiUnding  all  the  pains  that  have  been  taken  by  the 
BriiiAi  legtflature  to  break  thofe  connexions  which  experience  ha»  (liewn  to 
b^  fo  dangerous  to  government.  The  common  people  are  but  little  better 
lodged  than. the  Norwegians  and  Laf^anders  already  defcribed  ;  though  theyc 
certainly  fare  better,  for  they  hate  oatmeal,  plenty  of  6(h  and  fowl,  cheefe, 
butter-milk,  and  whey ;  and  alfd  mutton,  beef,  goatt  kid,  and  venifon^  Tiiey 
indulge  theihfelves,  like  their  forefathers,  in  a  romantic  poetical  turn,  which 
ia  an  enemy  to  indnftfy,  and  indeed  to  domeftic  and  perfonat  cUanlinefs*  The 
agility  of  both  fexes  in  the  excrcifei  of  the  field f  and  in  daocing  to  their  fa- 
vourite mufic^  js  remarkable. 

ThI  reader  would  not  pardon  an  author,  who,  in  treating  of  this  Cubje6lj| 
(hould  omit  that  remarkable  mantology,  or  gift  of  prophecy,  which  dif^ 
ttnguifhes  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides,  undier  the  name  of  fecond  fight; 
It  would  be  equally  abfurd  to  attempt  to  difprove  the  reality  of  the  inilance% 
of  this  kind  that  have  been  brought  by  reputable  a-^/thors,  as  to  admit  all  that 
has  been  faid  upon  the  fubje^«  The  adepts  of  the  fecond  fight  pretend 
that  they  have  certain  revelatioUs^  or  rather  prefentatiooa,  either  really  or 
typically^  which  fwim  before  their  eyes,  of  certain  events  that  are  to  happen 
in  the  compafsiof  34  or  48  hourv.  1  do  not^  however  horn  the  bell  informa-~ 
tion»  obCtnre  that  any  of  thofe  adepts  agree  as  to  the  manner  and  forma  of  thofe 
retelations^  or  that  they  have  any  fixed  method  for  interpreting  their  typical 
appearances.  The  tnith  feema  to  be,  that  thofe  iflanders,  by  if^ulging  them- 
felves  in  kzy  habits,  acquire  vifionary  ideas,  and  overheat  their  imaginations 
till  they  are  prefented  ^ith  thofe  phantafma,  which  they  millake  for  fatidical 
or  prophetic  maniftflations.  They  inftantly  begin  to  prophefy ;  arid  it 
would  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  amidfi  many  thoufaod  of  predictions,  fbme 

*  See  Percy*!  Reli^iuicsof  Ancient  Engliih  Poetry,  in  3  vols. 
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iii  not  bappM  to  bt  foKIkd  f  and  fitek  being  wcU  ntieSLtd,  gave  a  f|iti&io« 
lo  the  v^txjle. 

Many  l«inidd  ihea  hav€  been  oF  opinion,  that  the  Hebrides,  being  th« 
a»ft  vFefterly  iikrids  whdre  the  Celts  fettled*  their  language  muft  remaiil 
tWve  in  Its  gmt«il  putky.  This  opinion,  though  vevj  plauiible^  has  failed 
ifl  fxperkface.  Many  Celtio  words,  (t  is  true,  as  well  as  ou&oms,  are  there 
iooad  I  bvft  the  vaft  interoourfe  which  the  Hebrides  had  with  the  Danes,  the 
Xcrw^^THHiB,  «nd  oth^  nonhern  people,  wbofe  language  is  mixed  with  $ck< 
KNMia  mad  Tettonic^  which  lail  has  no  a^nitj  with  the  Celtic,  baa  rendq> 
cd  tbdir  language  a  coinpound  ;  fo  that  it  approacbe0  in  no  degree  to  the 
punt  J  of  tbe  CeUic}  commonly  called  Erfe,  which  was.fpoken  tsy  their 
scighboaft  in  Lochabet  and  the  oppoiitc  coafts  of  Scotland^  the  undoubted^ 
de£cen4^ta  of  the  Ccbs^  among  whom  their  Uinguage  remains  mer^ 
uamixed. 

The  religkra  profefied  ift  the  Hebrides  is  chiefly  prefhyterian,  as  ellabliflw 
ed  is  tl&e  cbutrh  of  So^tlaadj  but  popery  and  ignorance  flill  prevail  among 
fome  of  tte  iflanders^  khilft  fuperftitious  praftices  and  cuftoms  feem  to  be 
akooft.  ipralted  to  their  hatore.  ^ 

Sof M  Mtvcsy  AND  QJ;Aaaics.]  Though  it  is  not  in  the  power  oFna^ 
torai  l^hS^bphy  tp  afliga  thtf  rcafon,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  foil,  both 
of  tbe  nordieni  and  weftem  J!lla6dB  belonging  to  Scotland,  has  fuffered  an 
znmiibm  alteration*  It  is  evident  to  the  eye-fight,  that  many  of  the£s 
idands  have  been  \h<  habitations  c^f  the  Qmids  who(e  temples  are  llill  vifibie 
10  OBoft  of  thent :  and  thofe  tei^iples  were  f unrounded  by  groves,  though  littlo 
or  BO  timber  grows  in  th<  neighbottrhoodf  The  flumps  of  former  trees  how^  * 
ever  are  ^fcehiible,  as  are  mahv  velliges  of  grandeur,  even  fince  the  ad« 
Diffifto  of  the  Chriiliaa  religion  \  which  prpve  the  dccreafe  of  the  riches^ 
power  9ttA  pOptilation  of  the  inhabitants.  Experience  daily  fhews*  that  if 
the  CoH  pf  the  norchetn  Or  weflern  iflands  till  of  late  were  barren,  cold,  ami 
aacoinfortablr»  it  was  owing  to  th^ir  want  df  culture  |  for  fuch  ^otsof  then 
as  arc  now  cultitatedi  produce  corn,  vegetables,  and  garden-ftufi,  more  tha^ 
fuSctcDt  fat  the  inhabitants ;  and  even  fruit<trees  are  nqw  brought  to  ma« 
tnrity^  7in»  lead,  and'.filver  hiines)  marie.  Hate,  free- (lone,  and  even 
quarrkfa  of  miirble,  have  been  found  upbn  theie  iflands^  They  are  not 
ddUcoce  of  fioe  fteih  water  {  nor  of  lakes  aud  rivulets  that  abound  with  ex** 
eellent  ttront*  "  At  the  fame  time  it  muH  be  owned,  that  the  prefent  face  of 
the  (oil  is  bare,  and  unomamei^ted  with  trcesi  excepting  a  few  that  are  r^ar* 
cd  SB  the  gardens. 

Tkade  and  vANUFJicrua^s.3  Tbefe  are  all  in  their  infancy  in  thofe 
i^^Adu  The  reader  can  eafily  fuppofe,  that  their  ftaple  commodities  confift 
of  6(h«  cfpecially  herrings,  ^hich  are  the  b«&  in  the  worlds  and,  when 
properly  cured,  are  equal  even  to  thofe  of  the  Dutch.  They  carry  oa 
bkewifc  a  confidefsble  ^rade  iii  down  and  feathers ;  and  their  iheep  afford 
them  wool)  which  ihey  manufadlure  into  ooarfe  cloths ;  and  even  the  linea 
manufactures  make  no  fmall  progrcfs  in  thefe  iilands.  They  carry  tbdr 
black  oattle  alive  to  I  he  adjacent  parts  of  Scotland,  where  they  are  difpofed 
of  in  faie  dr  barter ;  as  are  large  quantities  of  their  mutton,  which  they  fait 
in  the  bide*  Upon,  the  whole,  application  ancKinduftr}',  with  fome  portion 
of  public  encouragement,  are  only  wanting  to  render  thefe  iilands  at 
ooce  omaflaental  and  beneficial  to  the  mother  country,  as  well  as  to  their 
inhabitants*  /  ^ 

BsASTa,  Biaos,  AMt>  -viSHSs.]  Little  can  be  fald  on  this  head,  that 
is  pet^iar  to  thefe  iilandi*     In  the  countries  already  defcribed^  mcntibn  haa 
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|>een  made  of  moft  of  tbe  birds  and  fifhes  that  have  been  difcoverecf  4fere  $ 

only  it  is  thought  that  they  contain  a  fpecies  of  falcon  or  hawk,  of  a  more^ 

noble  and  docile  nature  than  any  that   are  to  be  found  el(ewhere.'>  The 

Shetland  Ifles  arc  famous  for  a  fmall  breed  of  borfes,  vfhich  are  incre^bly 

a£b'Te,  ftrong  and   hardy,   and  frequently  feen  in  the  ilrects  of  London, 

yoked  to  the  fplendid  carriages  of  the  curious  and  wealthy.     ThC'Coaft* 

4>f  tbofe  iflandsy  till  within  thefe  20  year?,  feemed  however,  to  havtf  htcn 

created,  not  for  the  inhabitants,  but  for  llrangers.     The  Matter  ivarni^  tho 

former  with   wines»  flrong  liquors,  fpice,  and  luxuries  of  all  kinds,  for  theiV 

native  commodities,  at  the  gain  of  above  1 00  per  cent.     But  it  is  to  be  hoped 

that  this  pernicious  traffic  now  dra#s  to  an  end.     Three  thoufand  bufieSL  have 

been  known  to  be  employed  in  one  year  by  the  Dutch  in  the  herring  fiftieiyy 

befrdes  thofe  fitted  out  by  the  Hamburgbers^  Bremencrs,  and  othcl  nonhcn» 

ports. 

i»   Rarities  and  coriositibs,!     '  Thefe  iflands  exhibit  imny  pregnant 

ARTIFICIAL  ANp  NATURAL.  J  proofs,  in  their  chuTches,  the  veffiges  of 
eld  forts,  and  other  buildings,  both  facrcd  and  civil,  of  what  hath  been  al- 
ready obferved,  that  they  were  formerly  more  populous  than  they  are  now. 
The  nfe  and  conftrudion  of  fame  of  thofe  works  are  not  cafily  accounted  for 
at  prefcnt.  In  a  gloomy  valley  belonging  to  Hoy,  one  of  the  weftern  iijands, 
is  a  kind  of  hermitage,  cut  out  of  a  done  called  a  dwarf  ftone,  36  feet  long, 
1 8  broad,  aud  9  thick  ;  in  which  is  a  fquare  hale»  about  two  feet  high,  for 
an  entrance,  with  a  flovie  of  the  fame  fize  for  a  door.  Within  this  entrance 
is  the  refemblance  of  a  bed,  with  a  pillow  cut  out  of  the  ftone,  big  enough 
for  two  men  to  lie  on ;  at  the  other  end  is  a  couch,  and  in  the  middle  a 
litarth,  with  a  hole  cut  out  above  for  a  chimney.  It  would  be  endle&  to  re* 
count  the  various  veftiges  of  the  Qruidical  temples  remaining  in  thefe  iflands, 
f omc  of  which  have  required  prodigious  labour,  and  are  ftupendous  cre^ions, 
of  the  fame  nature  as  the  famous  Stonehen^  near  Saliibury.  Others  feenv 
to  be  memorials  of  particular  perfons,  or  af^ions,  confifting  of  one  large  ftone 
Handing  upright ;  fome  of  them  have  been  fculptured,  and  othera have ferved 
88  fepulchres,  and  are  compofed  of  ftones  cemented  together.  Barrows,  at 
tbey  are  called  in  England,  are  frequent  in  thefe  iilandt ;  and  tlie  nxmu-^ 
ments  of  Daniih  and  Norwegian  fortifications  might  long  employ  an  able  an* 
tiqiiary  to  defcribe.  The  gigantic  bones  found  in  many  burial-places  here» 
give  room  to  belieye,  that  the  ^rmer  inhabitants  were  of  larger  fize  than  the* 
prefent.  It  is  likewife  probable,  from  fome  ancient  remains,  pavticnlarly 
catacombs,  and  nine  filver  fibular  or  clafps,  found  at  Stennis,  one  of  the  Ork* 
IBcys,  that  the  Romans  were  well  acquainted  with  thefe  parts. 

The  cathedral  of  Kirkwall,  the  capital  of  &t  Orkneys,  is  a  fine  Gothic 
'building,  dedicated  to  St.  Magnus^  but  now  converted  into  a  parifb  church, - 
Its  roof  is  fupported  by  14  pillars  on  each  fide,  and  its  (Iceple,  in  which  is 
a  good  ring  of  bells,  by  four  large  pillars.  The  three  gates  of  the  church 
MC  chequered  with  red  and  white  poli(hed  lldne,  emboSied  and  elegantly 
flowered. 

The  Hebrides  are  ftill  more  diftinguifhcd  than  the  Orkney  or  Shetland  idea 
for  their  remains  of  antiquity ;  and  it  would  far  exceed  the  bounds  allotted 
to  this  head,  were  we  even  to  mention  every  noted  monument  found  upon 
them,  dedicated  to  civil,  religious,  or  warlike  purpofes.  We  cannot,'  how* 
ever,  avoid  taking  particular  notice  of  the  celebrated  ifle  of  lona,  called  St^- 
Columb-kill.  Not  to  enter  into  the  hidory  or  origin  of  the  religious  ere£iiont 
upon  this  Sfland,  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  it  feeros  to  have  ferved  as  a  fiinc* 
tuary  for  St.  Columbai  and  other  holy  men  of  learning,  while  Ireland^  £ng« 
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hod,  mod  Scottaiu!,  ««re  defolated  by  barbarifm* ,  It  appears  that  the  nor- 
Ukih  par^aos  often  hnded  herc»  and  paid  no  regard  to  the  fan  Ait  y  ot  ttie 
pboe.  Xbe  church  of  >St.  Maiy,  which  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cathedral^ 
tt  a  beautiful  &bric  It  .cqntains  the  bodies  of  fome  Scotc^i,  IriHi^  and  Nor- 
v^iaa  klDga»  with  fome  Gaelic  infcriptiqns.  The  tomb  of  Columba/  who 
tics  buxied  here*  is  unlnfcribed.  The  fleeple  is  large,  the  cupola  21  feet 
iquarcy  the  doora  and  windows  are  curiouily  carved,  and  the  altar  is  of  the  Bu'^ 
tH  marble*  Innumerable  are  the  xtifcnptions  of  ancienU  cuftoms  and  cere^- 
Bionics  tkat  are  difcerpible  upon  this  iHund  ;  and  which  give  countenance 
to  the  ^Rrell  known  obfervatioi>,  that  when  learning  was  nearly  extin6l  on 
the  cooltseat  of  Europe,  it  found  a  refuse  in  Scotland^  or  rather  in  thefe 
iilands. 

The  iflaods  belonging  to  Scotland  contain  likewlfe  fome  natural  cunofities 
peculiaLr  to  tbemfelves  :  the  phafeoli,  or  Molucca  beans,  have  been  found  ia 
the  Orkneys,  driven,  as  fuppofed,  from  the  Weft  Indies,  by  tlie  wederly 
winds,  wrblch often  force  afhoremany  curious^  (hells  and  marine  produ^ions, 
highly  ettcemed  by  naturaliils.  In  the  parifli  of  Harn,  a  large  piece  of  ftag^s 
bom  was  found  very  <leep  in  the  earth,  by  the  inhabitants  who  were  digging 
{or  made  ;  and  certain  bituminous  efBuvia  produce  furprifing  phaeuomena^ 
vhi<^  tbe  natives  believe  to  be  fupematuraU 

But  ibmeofthemoflaftonifhing  appearances  In  nature  h^ve  remained  uo* 
^efcribed^  and,  till  lately,  unobferved  even  by  the  natives  of  thefe  iOands,  A 
difcovcry  referved  ibrthe  inquifitive  genius  of  Mr.  Banks,  now  Sir  Jofepti 
Banks,  who.  In  relating  his  vojrage  through  the  Hebrides,  aiino,  1772,  fays, 
*^  We  wereao  fooaer  arrived,  than  we  were  (truck  with  a  fcenc  of  magnifi- 
cence wbich  exceeded  our  expe^ations,  though  founded,  as  we  thought  upon 
the  CAoil  (anguine  foundations,  the  wliole  of  that  end  of  the  iflaud  (viz,  Sudf- 
£^  a  mSe  ia  kngth,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth  Xupported  by  ranges  of  natu« 
ra\  piSiarSy  noltly  above  fifty  feet  high,  (landing  in  natural  colonnades,  accor-> 
ding  as  tbe  bays  or  points  of  land  formed  tbemfelves  :  upon  a  firm  bafis  of 
Mid  aafbnned  rock,  above  thefe,  the  (Iratum  which  reaches  to  the  foil  or 
&rface  of  tbe  ifland,  varied  in  thicknefs  as  the  ifland  itfelf  formed  into  hills  or 
vaHies;  eacb  hill,  which  hong  over  the  columns  below,  forming  an  ample 
pediment ;  fome  of  thefe,  above  fixty  feet  in  thicknefs  from  the  bafe  to  the 
point,  formed,  by  the  (loping  of  the  hill  on  each  (ide,  almoU  in  the  ihape  of 
thofe  ofied  in  architedure . 

**  Compared  to  this,  what  are  the  cathedrals  or  palaces  built  by  men  ? 
nere  models  or  play-things.  Imitations  as  diminutive,  as  his  works  will  al- 
«rays  be,  when  compared  to  thofe  of  Nature.  Where  is  now  the  boaft  of 
the  arcbited :  regularity,  the  only  part  in  which  he  fancied  himfelf  to  ex- 
ceed his  mxflrefs.  Nature,  is  here  found  in  her  poi![i(Ron  ;  and  here  it  has  been 
fcr  ages  undcfcrlbed.— ^Proceeding  farther  to  the  N.  W.  you  meet  with  the 
higheft  ranges  of  pillars,  the  magnificent  appearance  of  which  is  pafl  all  def- 
oiption  :  here  they  are  bare  to  their  very  bafes,  and  the  ftratum  below  them 
h  alio  vHible."  Mr.  Bsrnks  particularifes  fundry  other  appearances  in  this 
and  a  neighbouring  iiland,  which  is  wholly  compofed  of  plflars  without  any 
ftmtuta*  la  fone  parts  of  Staffa,  Jnftead  of  being  placed  upright,  the  pil« 
lars  were  <>bferved  to  lie  on  their  (ides,  each  forming  a  fegment  of  a  circle  ; 
bot  the  moft  ftnkiog  objed^  in  this  field  of  fccnery  is  Fingal's  Cave,  which 
Mr.  Banks  defcribes  in  the  following  manner  : — **  With  our  minds  full  of  ' 
fuch  reflexions,  we  proceeded  along  the  fhore,  treading  upon  another  Giant* t 
Qaufgwajf  every  done  being  regularly  formed  into  a  certain  number  of  fides 
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and  angles  ;  tiU  in  a  (hort  timcy  we  arrived  at  the  rhoutli  of  a  care,  the  ftofl 
magnificent,  I  fuppofe,  that  haa  ever  been  defcribed  by  tniTcll€W*i  The 
nind  can  hardly  form  an  hSea  more  magnificetit  than  fueh  a  fpacti  fnpperted 
oa  each  fide  by  ranges  of  columns,  and  roofed  by  the  bottom  of  thofe^  which 
Iiave  been  broken,  off  mordec  to  form  it  ;  between  the  angles  of  yhicby  a 
yellow  ftalagmitic  matter  bds  exuded,  which  ferves  to  define  the  an^lea  pre* 
dfely,  and  at  the  fame  time  vary  the  colour^  with  a  great  deal.of  elegance  ; 
and  to  render  it  ftiU  more  agreeable,  the  whole  is  lighted  froni  without  ^  (o 
that  the  fartheil  extremity  is  very  plainly  feen  from  wtthoqt ;  and  the  air 
within  being  agitated  by  the  flux  and  remix  of  the  tide,  is  perfeAly  dry  and 
wholefome,  free  entirely  from  the  damp  of  vapoum  o^tth  which  natiiral  ca- 
verns in  general  abound* 

Mr.  Pennant,  who  alfo  made  a  voyage  to  thefe  iflands  la  the  fiuiie  year,  had 
9  glance  of  Staffa,  in  his  paifage  from  Ipna  to  Mull,  but  was  |>reveitted  by 
ftormy  weather  from  approaching  it.  "  On  the  vr^^,*^  iaya  be  •*  appears 
the  beautiful  groupe  of  the  Trea(huni{h  iiles.  Netfeft  lies  Staffii,»  new  Giant's 
Caufeway,  ri&ng  amidfl  the  waves,  but  with  cokimns  of  double  the  height  of 
that  in  Ireland  ;  glo0y  and  refplendent,  from  the  beams  of  the  eaftem  fnn.'' 
And  in  the  ide  of  Sky,  a  confiderablc  way  northward  he  reAitnea  the  ftibjedl : 
^  We  had  in  view  a  fine  feries  of  genuine  bafaltic  columns,  rtfembllng  the 
Giant^s  Caufeway;  the  pillars  were  above  twenty  htt  high,  coniHling  of 
&ur,  five,  and  Gx  angles,  but  mofllv  of  five.  At  a  fmall  diflance  from  thefc, 
o!n  the  dope  of  a  hill,  is  a  tra6l  of  iome  roads  entirely  formed  of  the  tops  of 
fcvecal  feries  of  columns,  even  and  dofe  fet,  forming  a  reficiilated  furfiace  of 
amazing  beauty  and  curiofity.  This  is  the  moft  northern  bafaltes  I  am  ac- 
miainted  with  $  the  lafl  of  four  in  the  Brttifh  dominions,  i^  nmniBg  from 
fouth  to  north,  nearly  in  a  meridian  :  the  Giant's  Caufeway  appears  firft ; 
StafFa|,&c.  fucceeds ;  the  rock  Humbla  about  twenty  leagues  faKher,  and 
finally,  thofie  columns  of  Sky :  the  depth  of  th£  ocean,  in  all  probability^ 
4sonceals  the  vafl  links  of  this,  chain.'' 

X*£ARNIMG|  LEARNED  MEN,  AKD  HISTORY.      ScC  Scotland. 

7  The  djimenfions  of  the  cave  are  thus  given  by  Mr.  Banks  Feet 

I^ength  of  the  cave  from  the  arch  Without  "^r                        ^~'             371 

From  th«  pitch  of  the  arch                     —    .  ..^                             2jq 

Breadth  of  ditto  at  the  mouth                         •—  -  -^                  j^ 

At  th«  further  end               -^  -^                                     ^o 

Height  of  the  arch  at  the  m^uth                -»  ~«                     117 

At  the  end                       — •  •««                           ««.              ^o 

Height  of  an  outfide  pillar                     *-  — *    .                          .59 

Of  one  at  theN.  W.  comer                            «»  m^            .           ^^ 

0epthofwaceratthemo«di                   — *  —                            iS 

At  xht  bottom                               -  ^^  -«•»                           9 
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Extent  and  Situatioit, 

M3e8«  Drgrecs. 

Length  300.7        brtwecn     r54and:59.^orth  latitude. 
Breadth  150 J       ^"^eco     |  .^  ^^^    6Wfeft  iengitode, 

Name.1  T^  ^^  Ccltac  or  Gaulsare  fuppoCed  to  have  bcfa  the  orjgitiail 
'^  1  inhabiunts  of  this  kingdom.  The  Scots,  a  Scyuirati 
tnbe,  invaded  it  aboat  the*begiontng  of  the  fourth  century,  and  having  con- 
qjcrcd  the  Pi^s,  thetcrritorics  of  both  were  Mailed  ScotUnd  ;  and  that  the 
word  Scot  is  no  other  flian  a  corruption  of  Scuythy  or  Scythian,  hci^g  orl- 
pnally  from  that  iramenCe  country,  called  Scy thia  by  the  ancienta.  It  n 
termed,  by  the  Italians,  Scotia  ;  by  the  fifmniards, /Efcotia  ;  by  thc^rei\«hy 
^fcoflc  ;  and  Scotland  by  the  Scots,  Germans,  and  (Esi>g^1lh. 

BouNDARiBs.]  Scotland,  which  contains  an  area  of  27,794  fquare  mtles^ 
ij  bounded  on  the  Ibuih  by  England  ;  and  on  the  north,  edit,  and  weft  by 

the  Deucaledonian,  Gtraan,  and  Irrfli  feas,  or  moie  properly,  the  ^.thntic 

ocrao. 

DtvistoKs  AND  SUBDIVISIONS^  Scotknd  IS  divided  mto  the  countries 
mth  of  the  Frith  cf  Forth,  the  capital  of  which^  and  of  sll  the  kingdom,  is 
Euinboi^  ;  arid  tbofe  to'  the  north  of  the  fame  river,  nHicre  the  chicfftown 
II  Aberdeen.  This  was  the  axu:ient  national  diviBon  ;  but  fome  modern 
vriten,  with  lefs  geographical  accuracy,  have  divided  it  into  Highlands  and 
^viands,  on  account  of  the  different. habits,  manners,  and  cuftoms  of  the  In- 
wbitaots  of  each, 

Eighteen  counties,  or  .(hires,  are  allotted  to  the  fouthern  divifioii,  fftd 
Dnceato  the  northern  ;  and  thofe  counties  are  fubdivlded  into  (heriffdoms, 
^CAartries^  and  EaSiwicks,  according  to  the  ancient  tenures  and  privileges  of 
tlie  laadholders. 

V        Shirks,  Sheriffdoms  and  other  Chief  Towns* 

fubdivlfions* 

EdinburghjW.  long.^. 


rEdinburghjW.  lor 
\  N.  lat.  56.  M 
1  burgh,  Leith, 
JL    Dalkeith. 


,1.^  (,49)  f  2^.i-S!5i  I  i"a.^  "^ 

5  Selkirk  {2S)         Ettrick  Forca         -  Selkirk. 

*  Thenimbcra^fiMW  the  proportion  of  mllitit  raiCfid  in^each  fliire  by  the  late  aft  of 

tarlidment. 

t  Berwick  ovihe  north  fide  of  the  Tirtcd,  h^kwged  fomerly'to  Scotland,  and  gave 
^e  tD  a  coomy  in  that  kjd^om ;  but  U/um  (wrmd  into  a  town  and^county  of  itfelf, 
^2f«!hicaL  Mfe  dil^o^  from  |Si)^an4  and^oUandrhaviiig  itft^wn^wil^gu. 

.      y  %  Sbif!!^ 


i6t 

Shirct* 

6.  Peebles 

7.  Lanerk 


8.  Dumfries 

9.  Wigtown 
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Sheriffdoms  and  other 
SubdiTifions. 
l^wecdale 

(53<5)]ciydcfdalc 


(246]     Nitbfdaley  Annandale  Dumfries,  Annan. 

(89)  {callow.,.  W«ft  pan      H'^SdWhherr''' 
lo.  Kircudbright  (25)     GaIIoway»  Eaft  part 

(342)  '  '^^''^^  Carrick 


Kircudbright. 

fir  I     ^     •  iL       J  7   fAir,   Kitmamock,    Ir- 

\  Kyle,  Camck,  and  M     J^,  Maybole,  Stew- 

l     Cunmngham        -  j|     arton  and  Saltcots. 
,12.  Dumbarton     (80}     Lenox  Dumbarton. 


II.  Air 


13.  Bute 

14.  Caithncfs 


15.  Renfrew 

1 6.  l^tirUng 

17.  Linlithgow 


j3o>fB«te  Arranandaith.7  jf^^^^^^^^^^  lat.  5840 
(67)  I     nefs  .         .     jl     andTburfo. 

H  Renfrew,  P^iflcy, 
Greenock,  and  Port* 
Glafjrow. 


( 1 86}  •!  Renfrew 
(194)     Stirling 


1 


>•  •<     Stouncfs,  &  C^ccnV 


i«.  Argyk        (257)  < 


>  ^ 


Inverary,  Danftaff- 
nagc,  Kilvomer, 
and  Campbeltown. 


Glafgo 
Stirling  and  iFalkirk 
7    (Linlithgow,     Boirow- 
(70) -{Weil  Lothian 

L    ferry. 
'Argyle,  Cowal,  Knap-'' 
Dale,    Kintire,   and 
Lorii',  with  part   of 
the    Weftern    Ifles, 
particularly  IHa,  Ju- 
ra, Mull,  Wift.  Te- 
^ri.    Col,    and    Lif- 
more 
Perth,  Athol,  Gowry,! 
Breadatbio,       ^ion•  | 
teith,         Strathem,  r 
Stormont,         Clen-  I 

fhicld  and  Raynock  -^    -  ,1     .     r.       %  1 

}'  w  Berne,  StooehaTed  and 

Mcms  -  I  I      Kincardin. 

Old  Aberdeen,  W.loD* 
1-40.  N.  lat.  57-22- 
N«rw  Aberdeen,  Frs^- 

»  _ 

ferfburgh,  Peterhead, 
Kintore,  Stratbogic, 
Inverary,    and   Old 
[^     Mddrum.  - 


ij^Pertk  (50a) 


1 


Pertht  Scone,  Dom- 
blane,  JBlair,  and 
Dunkeld. 


21.  Aberdeen     (463)  * 


Mar,  Buchan,  Garioch 
and  Straibbogic 


22.  Invemefs 


Invernels,    Inverlochy, 
Fort  Auguflos,BoiIcaU. 


r  Aird,  S^ratbglafs,  Sky 
/  QQ^^J      iiw[n9i  Badenoch, 
v'^^^j     Locbaberaod 

(^     Glenmorifon 

43.  Naime    (22)  and    (  Weflera  part  of  Mur- ?  5  Nairne,  C^olnarti^ 
'24.  Cromartic    (21)     t     ray  aod-Cromartie    i  \ 


Shirci' 
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Siires. 


JJ.  Fife 


(335) 


26.  Forfar 


! 


:%  Bamff 


Sheriffdoms  and  other 
Subdivifions. 

f 

^  Fife       —       — 

I 

(35 1 )  -J  Forfar,  Angus     — 

TBamff,      Strathdovern, 
r^A)\     Boync,  Ekzjr,    Bal- 


ChiefTotnu. 


r  St.  Andrews,  Cowpar, 
Falkland,  Kirkaldf, 
J  Innerkythen,  Ely, 
I  Btirnt  lHand,  Dum« 
J  ,  fermlineyDyfart,  An- 
[^    ftrutherandAbcrdour, 

HMontrofe,     For&r, 
Dundee,    Arbroath^ 
>   and  Brechin. 


o.    .1.     •      ^^  Batnff  and  Cvllcm 
veny,       otrathawm, 

{^    and  part  of  Buchan 

39.  Clacmannan     (46)  T 

I 


2S.  StttheAand 


and 

p.  Kinro& 


(«60  I 


Fife  part         •— 


I  ICulrofs,    ClaeraanQan, 


]i.  Rod 


Oss) 


^1.  Elgin 


35.  Orkney 


EaRerand  Wefter  Rok  1 

liles  of  Lewis  Loch 
.  broom,  Lochcarren, 
Ardmeanach,    Red-  ^  < 
caiUe,     Ferrintofh, 
StrathpeiFer,    and 
Ferrindpnald 


r  f     Alloa,  and  Kiiuroff» 


(90)     Murray  and .  S trathfpe^ 


tines  of    C 
Shetland 


Taine,  Dingwall,  Foi%- 
rofe,  Rofemarkic,and 
New  Kelfo. 


Elgin  and  Forres. 
Kirkwal,  W.  Ion.  J.  JJ. 


Ulat-59.4$. 
SkaUoway,    near     the 


} 
} 


Innerkythen,  Dumfermlinei         Ij 
Qn|ni8fernr,      Culrofs^     tnd  >  f 


.—      11      Meridian  of  Londba 
J   L    N.  lat.  61. 
In  sU  thirty- three  (hires,  which  choofe  thirty  reprefentatives  to  fit  in  Otjf 
?v!iamcnt  of  Great  Britain  ;  Bute  and  Caithnefs  choofing  alternately,  as  da 
Naime  and  Cromartie,  Clacmannan  and  Kinrvfs. 

The  Royal  Boroughs  which  chpofe  reprefentatlves  are, 

Edinburgh  •  .    • 

Klrkwa],  Wick,  Dornoch, 

Dtngwail,  and  Taine 
Fortrole,  loTcrncCs,  Naimc  and 

Fores 
Elgin,  Cullen,  Banff,  Inverary,  | 

and  Kintor«  .  j 

Aberdeen,      Bcnrie,     Montrofe, 

Arbroath  and  Brechin  ^ 

Fotfar,  Perth,  Dundee,  Cowpar,! 

2nd  St.  Andre  «78  •  I 

Cnll,  KHrenoy,  Anftruthcr  Eaft 

and  Weft,  and'  Pitcnween 
Oyfart,    Kirkaldly,  Kinghornc, 

and  Burc2t.  Ifland 


* 


Glafgow,  Renfrew,  Ruthrrg^n, 
and  Dunibartao  •  ^ 

Haddington,  Dunbar,  North  Ber- 
wick, Lauder,  ^cid  Jedburgh 

Selkirk,.    Peebles,    Linlithgow, 
and  Lanerk 

Dumfries,    Sanquehar,    Annan, 
Lochmaban  and  Kircudbright 

Wigtonj    New    Galloway  ^> 

Stranraer,'  and  Whitehorn         > 

Air,  Irwin, '  RothCay,    CambeU  1  j 
town,  and  Inycrary  •     3 

X  27'  CliMatb^ 
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Cti>«ArE,  40IL,  AiK,  AND  WATER.]  tn  the  northern  partr,  day-light,  at 
Midfummer,  lails  l8  hours  and  5  mmutes;  and  the  day  and  night  in  winter 
srre  in  the  (ame  proportion.  The  air  of  Scotland  ie  more  temperate  than 
dould'be  expelled* id  fo  northerly  a  climate.  This-  arifes  partly  from  the 
Vaiety  of  ita.liilfs^  vallieft,  rivers^ and  lakes;  but  ftill  more»^a8  in  Englandt 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  feai  which  affords  thofe  warm  breezes,  that  not  only 
foften  the  natural  keennefs  of  the  air^  but  by  keeping  it  in  perpetual  agita*- 
tion,  render  it  pure  and  heatthful^  and  prevent  thofe  epidemic  diftempcrs  that 
pvcvail  in  many. other  coiintries.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  fome  high  moun- 
tainsy  hov/ever,  which  are  generally  covered' with  fnow,  ^he  air  is  keen  and 
piercing  for  about  nine  months  in  the  year.  The  foil  in  general  is  not  fo  fer« 
tile  as  that  of  England  ;  and  in  many  phces  lefs  fitted  for  agriculture  than 
forpaftutv..  At  dbc  fiimetime,  there  are  particular' plain  a  and  vaUiesof  the 
moft  luxuriant  fertility.  The  finer  particles  of  earth  inceilantly  wafhed  down 
from  the  mountains,  andrepofited  in  th'efe  vallies,  affords  them  a  veeetative 
ncraoilKAanty.whicbas  cabbie  of  carrying  the  ilrongeft  plants  into  porUftion  2 
though  experience  has  pto^,  that  many  vegetables  and  !•  jrtulane  produc- 
t»inird<rnDt.coiii0'ib/£bc)ii  tb  maturity  in  this  country  as^in'  England.  There 
is^'indoftd  ar  great  variet))  of  foib  in  Scotland,  the  face  of  which  is  agreeably 
diverfified  by  a  charming^ in^rmixture  of  natural  olye^.  The  vail'  inecjuali** 
ties  of  the  ground  if  un&vourablt.to  th'e  labours  or  the  hufbandmen,  are  par« 
ticul^ly  pleaiing  to  a.  traveller,  and'  a^rd  tfiofe  delightful  fituations  for 
qountry  hofifev  ^  wHrch  ihany  of  the  Scotch  nobiKty  and  gentry  have  fo 
judiCioufTy  ataikd'ttiemftlves.  It  i^  their Tituation/mbre  than  any  expenfive 
magnificence,  fbat  occailonb  the  ftats  of  the  dukes  of  Argyle  and  Athol,  of 
lord  Hopeton,  and  many  ather^^  to  fiiz  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  The 
water  in  ScotJaifd,. as  .every'  where  elfe^  depends  on- the  q^ialities  of  the  foil 
thK)ugh  which  it  paiies.  Water  paifing  throtrgh*  a  heavy^  Coil  is  turbid^  and. 
'xioxrorus,  but)  filti'atin^  through  fand  or  g^vel,  it  is  clear^  light,  and  falu* 
tavy  to  the  ilbftmch.  Thi^lail,  is  in  general  the  zzit  in  Scotland,  where  the 
watei*  is  better  thao,tha^u>f  more  fouthern '  climates^  in  proportion  ar  the 
land  18  worfe.  '         *    / 

Mo.uNTAiNs.]f  Tlie  ^riftcipal  mountains  in  Scotland  arc  the  Grampian 
flli;  wfticR  ronfrom-eaft  tb  weft,  from»ncar  Ahendben  to  Cowal  in  Argyle- 
(Hiift;  afomib  tHe  whole  breadth  of  the  llingdom.  Another  chain  of  moun« 
taiHS,  called  the  Pentland  hHh>  ruos  through  Lothian  and*  joins  thofe  of 
Tweedale.  A  third,  called  Lammer^Muir,  rifes  near  the  eaftem  coaft,  and 
runs  weftward' through' the  M^e.  B^d<»s«thof(F  oont>iniied  chaiins,  among 
whiAi  we  may  recko«i.iHe  Cbd^iot  or  T2vi«tHilIsy  on  the  borders  of  England^ 
Sootflcind^  contain*  many,  detached  mountairj,  wbidbi»  fcom.  their  conical  figure, 
fomitimes  go  by  thc^  Celtic  wiorA  Laf»s.  Many  of  them  are  ftupendoufly 
higl^  amtof  beantifvt.fhmh  ;  but  too  numerausr  to  be  particulaiifed  here. 

RAvKRS,  LAKES,  ATiurFOjLEiTs.]'  The  lasgcft  1  ivcr in  Scotland  is  the  Fortb^ 
wbidr  rifts  tn  M<»nttith  near  Callendar,  and  palfiag  by  Stirling^  afler  a  num- 
ber of  beautiful  moandeni  difohargesi  itfelf  near  Edinburgh  into  that  arm 
of.  the  Gtrtnan  fea,  toi  which  it  gives  the  mme  of  Frith  of  Forth.,  Stoond 
to  tHe  Forth  is  the  Tay»-  which  ii&tes  out  of  Loch  Tay*  in  Breadalbiu,  and 
rupmng'  foutheai^,  paffes  the  tawn  of  Perth,  and  falls  into  the  fea  at 
Dundee.  The  S'pey»<«rhich  is  called  tlie  mod  rapid  river  in  Scotland,  iiTues 
from  a  lake*  of  the  fame  name  in  Badenoch^  andt  running  from  fuuih  weft 
to  nbrth  eaft,  falls  into  the  fea  near  Elgin  x  as  do  the  rivers  Dee  and  Don, 
which  run  ^om  weft  to  eaft^  and  difembogoe  thcmfelves  at    Aberdeen. 

The 
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Tlie  Tweed  rlfes  en  the  borders  of  Lrantrkftilre^  end;  after  many  beautiful 
lerpeotkie  turnings  dtftthirges  itfeif  into  the  fea  at  Berwick,  where  ttrervee^ 
as  a  boundarjr  between*  Scotland^  and  England^  on  the  eaUern  fide.  The 
Clyde  19  a  large  river  on  the  weft  of  Sootlandy  hasLics  rife  in  Annandale,  rung 
north- weil  through  the  valley  of  that  namey  aod  after  paffing  by  Lanerk, 
Hamilton,  the  city  of  Glbfgow,  Kenfnew^  Dumbarton*,  and  Grernocdc^  fkl)# 
into  the  Frith- of  Clyde,  oppoflte  to  the  ifle  ot  Bute.  Be(ide»  thofe  capital 
rivers,  Scotland  containa  many-  of  inferior  fort,  well  provided  with  faltnoD,- 
trout,  and  other  filhesj  which  equally  etmch  and  beaatify  ti)&  country; 
^>cvCTal  of  thofe  rivers  (^  by  tlte  name  of  g^,  which  i»  the  old  Cdiie  name* 
iv>r  water.  The  grfcatcft  improvement  for  inland  navigation  that  has^  been  at- 
tempted in  that-  part  of  GVtat  Brifain,  wb&  undertaken  a^  a  very  coniiderable' 
cspeoce,  by  a  fociety  of»  pubtie*fpirrted'gentletnen,  for  joining  the  riverar  Forth 
and  Clyde  together  ;  by  which  a^  ccfmnramcation  has  been  opened^'betweeiv 
the  eaib  and  weft  (eaSf  t<>  the  advantage  of  the  whole  kingdom; 

Thelakers  of  Scothmd' (there  eallcd'£o^i&Jr)  Hretoo  many  to*  be*  partietikr^ 
ly  dcfcribed.  Thofe  called'  Loch  Tay,  Loch^Lomoady  Lochnefs^  Loch^ 
An,  8od'  one  or  two  more>  preftnt  ua  'Wfth  fnch  pieburefque  feenev  a9  are 
fcarcely  equalled  in  Euiope^  if' we  except'  Irdand'.  Several  of  thefe  I'akea  are 
bfaufifttlly  fringed'  with-  woods,  and  cotiflfaifl-  plenty  of  frefh-water  fifhi 
The  Scotch  fomettmes  give  the  name  of  a  loch  to- an  arm  06  the  fea  $>  for  eie«^ 
smple*  L.och  Fyn^  which-  k^  Go  milca  long  atid  four  broad,  aod  is  famous  fof 
ii«i  excellent  herringa.  Thc'I*ochof  Spinie^  near  Llgin,  is  remarkable  for' 
its  number  of  fwana-  and  cygtteta,  whieh- often  darken  the  air  with  their 
&ghts ;  owing,  aa  fbme  think,  totheplaot'W^^Wffdr^  which  grows  ia  its  waters, 
ikitb  a  ftraight  talk  aUd  a  duftcr  of  feeds- at-  the  top*  Near  Lochnelb  is  a 
hill  aHnoft  two  miles  perpendicular,  am  the  tibp  of  which-  is  a  lake  of  coltlf 
frefh  water,  about  50  fathoms  in  length-,  too- deep  ever  yet  to  be  fathomed, 
and  which-  never  freezes ;  whereaf>»  but  fy  miles  from  thence, '  the  lake 
Lochanwyn,  or  Green*  Lake^  is  covered •  with  k?e  all  the  year  round.  The 
ancient  province  of  Lochaber  receives  that  name  from  being  the  mouth  oP 
the  lochs,  by  mesas-  of  which  the  aneientf  Caledonians^  the  genuine  defcen* 
daots  af  the  Celts,  irere  probably  enabled  to  preferve  themfelves  independent 
on,  and-  unmiKed  with  the* Lowlanders^  Beiideathefe  Hvers  and' lochs,  slM 
oihera  too  numerous',  to  mention,  the  coads'  of*  Scotland- are  in  many  parts* 
indented  with  larger  bold,  navigable  bays  or  arms  of  tfre  Tea  ;  aa  the  bay  oP 
Glenlnce  and' Wigtown  bay  ;  fometimes- they  are  called  Friths,  as  the  SoU 
way  Frith,  which',  feparates  Sootland' from  Engfland  on  the  weft  ;  the  Fritk 
of  Forth,  Murrsy  Frith^  and  thofe  of  Crontartyaud  Dornoch; 

The  fice  of  Scotland}  ev^n-  where  it  is 'moil  uninviting,  prcftnta  us  with* 
the  nooil  incontrovertible  evidences  of  its  having  formerly  abounded  with  timber^ 
The  deepett  mofles,  or  morafles,  contain  large  logs- of  wood  ;  and  their  wa- 
ters beings  impregnate- with  turpentine,  have  a  prtferving  quality,  as  appear^ 
by  the  human  bodies  which  have  bt*en  difcovercd  in  thofe  mofles.  The 
Sylva  Caledonia,  or  Caledonian  foreil,  the  remains  of  which  are  now  thought 
to  be  £  trick  wood,  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland,  is  famous  in  atitiq^iity  for  be» 
ing  the  retreat  of  the* Caledonian  wild  boars  ;  but  fuch  an  animal  is  not  now 
to  be  fccn  in  Scotland^  Several  woods-,  however,  iUU  remain  in  that  country  ^ 
aud  maoy  attempts  have  been  made  fur  reducing  them  into  ch»nx)a],  for  the 
life  of  furnaces  and  foundaries  ;  but  lying  at  a  great  diflance  from  water* 
carriage,  thoogh  the  work  ftfccecdcd  peiicdly  in  the  executicn,  they  were 
found  impradicable  to  be  continued.  Fir  trees  grow  in  great  pcifc6lion  al- 
moin all  over  Sco!iaad>  and  fo:m  b>:autiful  plantations.     Tlie  Scotch  oak  is 
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cxedlent  in  the  HigUands,  where  fome  woods  reach  20  or  30  miles  rn 
kngthy  and  four  or  ^ve,  in  breadth  :  but,  through  the  inconveniency  already 
mentionedy  without  being  of  much  emolument  to  the  proprietors. 

Metal s  ANDMiNBRiVLs.3  Though  Scotland  does  not  at  prefent  boail  of 
its  gold  mines,  yet,  it  is  certaiD  that  it  contains  fuch,  or  at  leaft  that  Scotland 
i:>rmerly  afforded  a  confiderable  quantity  of  .that  metal  for  its  coinage. 
Jaoies  V.  and  his  father  contra&ed  with  certain  Germans  for  working  the 
mines  of  Crawfbrd-Moor  :  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fadt,  that  when  James  V. 
ifiarried  the  French  king's  daughter,  a  number  of  covered  difhes,  filled  with 
coins  of  Scotch  gold,  were  prefented  to  the  g^efb  by  way  of  defert.  The 
civil  wars  and  troubles  which  followed,  tinder  his  daughter,  in  the  minority 
of  his  gprandfon,  drove  thofe  foreigners,  the  chief  of  whom  was  called  Corne- 
lius, from  their  works,  which  fince  that  time  have  never  been  refumed.  Some 
iinall  pieces  of  gold  have  been  found  in  thofe  parts  wafhed  down  by  the 
floods.  It  likewife  appears  by  the  public  records,  that  thofe  beautiful  coins, 
firuck  by  James  V.  called  bonnet  pieces,  were  fabricated  of  gold  found  in 
Scotlaiid,  as  were  other  medals  of  the  fame  metaL 

.  Several  landlords  in  Scotland  derive  a  large  profit  from  their  lead-minest 
which  are  faid  to  be  very  rich,  arid  to  produce  large  quantities  of  filver,  but 
we  know  of  no  filver  mines  that  are  worked  at  prefent.  Some  copper-mines 
have  been  found  near  Edinburgh  ;  aiVd  many  parts  of  Scotland,,  in  the  eaft, . 
weft,  and  northern  counties,  produce  excellent  coal  of  various  kinds,  large 
quantities  of  which  are  exported,  to  the  vaft  emolument  of  the  public. 
Lime-ftone  is  here  in  great  plenty,  as  is  free-ftone ;  fo  that  the  houfes  of 
the  better  fort  are  coi^u£ied  of  the  mod  beautiful  materials.  The  in- 
dolence of  the  inhabitaiits  of  many  places  of  Scotland,  where  no  coal  is  founds 
prevented  them  from  fupplying  that  defe^  by  plantatioQs  of  wood  :  and 
the  peat-moifesbejng  in  many  parts,  of  the  north  efpecially,  alntolt  ezhauftedt 
the  inhabitants  are  put  to  great  difficulties  for  fuel :  however,  the  tjifte 
for  plantatiottSt  of  all  kinds, .  that  now  prevails,  will  foon  remedy  that  in« 
conveniency. 

Lapis  lazuli  is  faid  to  be  dug  up  in  Lanerkfhire  ;  alum-mines  have  been 
found  in  Bamfffliire;  cryftal,  variegated  pebbles,  and  other  tranfparent  iiones, 
which  admit  of  the  fincft  polifh  for  feals,  are  found  in  various  parts  ;  as  are  ^ 
talc}  flint,  fea  (hells,  potter's  clay,  and  fuller's  earth.  The  Hones  which  the 
country  people  call  elf-arrow-heads,  and  to  which  they  ailign  a  fupernatural 
origin  and  ufe,  were  probably  the  flint  heads  of  arrows  made  ufe  of  by  the 
Caledonians  and  ancient  Scots*  No  country  produces  greater  plenty  of 
iron  ore,  both  in  mines  and  ftones,  than  Scotland  ;  of  which,  the  proprietors 
now  begin  to  taHe  the  fweetSt  iu  their  foundaries,  as  at  Carron,  and  other 
metalline  maniufadures. 

Vegetable  and  akimal  pec-')      It  is  certain  that  the  foil  of  Scotland 

DUCTfOtfs,  BY  SEA  AND  LAND.  J  may  be  rendered,  in  many  parts,  nearly 
as  fruitful  as  that  of  England.  It  is  even  (aid,  that  fome  tra^s  of  the  low 
countries  at  prefent.  exceed  in  value  Englifh  eilates  of  the  fame  extent,  be- 
caufe  they  are  fo  far  lefs  exhaufted  and  worn  out  than  thofe  of  the  fouthern 
parts  of  the  ifland  ;  and  agriculture  is  now  perhaps  as  well  nnderflood,  both 
in  theory  and  pradice,  among  many  of  the  Scotch  landlords  and  farmers  as  it 
is  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

Such  is  the  mutability  of  things,  and  the  influence-  of  commerce,  that  a 
very  confiderable  part  of  the  landed  property  has  lately  (perhaps  happily  for 
the  public^  fallen  into  new  hands*  The  merchants  oi  Glafgow,  who  are  the 
hfc  aud  foul  of  that  part  of  tbc  kingdoin>  while  they  are  dail)  i;Hroducing 
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n^wbranclies  of  commerce,  arc  no  kfs  attentive  to  the  ^greFs  ofamcaK 
turcy  by  which  they  do  their  country  in  particdtar,  andj  the  whole  iikndiB 
general,  the  moft  efiential  fcnrice.  The  aftive  genius  of  thefe  peoole  extends 
even  to  moors,  rocks,  and  marlhes,  which  being'  hitherto  reckoned  ufeYeftiy 
were  confequenlly  neglected,  but  are  now  brought  to  produce  certain  fpecies 
of  grain  or  timber,  for  which  the  foil  is  beft  adapted. 

But  the  fruits  of  (kill  and  induftry  are  chieflv  perceivable  in  the  counties 
lying  upon  theriver  Forth,  called  the  Lothia^s,  where  agriculture  is  thorougbi. 
lyl  underflood,  and  the  farmers,  who  generally  rent  from  5  to  500!.  per  ann. 
are  well  fe<i,  well  clothed,  and  comfortably'  lodged*  The  reverfe,  however^ 
may  be  obferved  of  a  very  confiderable  part  of  Scotland,  which  ftill  iianains 
in  a  date  of  nature,  and  where  the  landlords,  ignorant  of  their  veal  intereft 
refufe  to  grant  fuch  leafes  as  would  encc^rage  the  tenant  to  Improve  his  ow^ 
farm.  In  fuch 'places  the  hufbandmcn  barely  exift'upon  the  gleanings  of « 
fcanty  farm,  feldpm  excceeding  20  or  30L  per  ann*  the  cattle  are  lean  and 
fmall,  the  houfes  mean  beyond  expreilion,  and  the  face  of  the  country  ex- 
bibits  the  moft  deplorable  marks  of  poverty  and  opprelfipn.  Indeed,  froln 
amiftaken  notion  of  the  landed  people  in  general,  the  greateft  part  of  the 
•  kingdom  lies  naked  and  expofed,  for  want  of  fuch  hedge-rows  and  planting 
as  adorn  the  country  of  England.  They  oonfider  hedges  at  ufclefs  and 
cumberfome,  as  occupying  more  room  than  what  they  call  ftone  indofurety 
which  except  in  the  Lothians  already  mentioned,  are  generally  no  other  than 
low  paltry  walls,  huddled  up  of  loofe  iiones,  without  lime  or  mortar,  which 
yield  a  bleak  and  mean  appearance. 

The  foil  in  general  produces  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  hemp,  flax,  hay,  and 
paftore.  In  the  fbiithem  counties  the  fincft  garden  fruits,  particularly  apri- 
cots, nedlarines,  and  peaches,  are  find  to  fall  little,  if  at  all,  Aiort  of  thole  m 
Engl^od }  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  common  fruits.  The  unculti- 
vated parts  of  the  Highlands  abound  in  various  kinds  of  faktbrious  and 
pleafant-tafted  berries;  though  it  muft  be  owned  that  many  ^tenfive trads 
are  covered  Vith  a  ftrong  heath.,  The  lea  coaft  produces' the  alga-marina, 
dulfe  or  dulifh,  a  moft  wholefome  nutritive  weed,  in  great  qnantitiesi  and 
other  marine  plants,  which  are  eaten 'for  nouri(hment,  or  pleafure. 

The  fifhes  on  the  coaft  of  Scotland  are  much  the  fame'with  tho(c  of  the 
iflandsand  countries  already  described  ;  but  the  Scots  have  improved  in  their  ^ 
fifheries  as  much  as  they  have  in  their  manufadiures  and  agriculture :  for 
focieties  have  been  formed,  which  have  carried  that  branch  of  national  wealth 
to  a  perfedion  that  never  was  before  known  in  that  country,  and  bids  fair 
to  emulate  the  Dutch  themfelves  in  curing,  as  well  as  catching,  their  fifh.  In 
former  times,  the  Scots  feldom  ventured  to  fifh  above  a  league's  dailaoce  from 
the  land  ;  but  they  now  ply  in  the  deep  waters  as  boldly  and  fnccefsfuUy 
as  any  of  their  neighbours!  Tl^eir  falmotis,  which  they  can  fend  more  ear* 
ly,  when  prepared,  to  the  Levant  and  fouthern  markets  than  the  £ngliih  and 
Irifh  can,  are  of  great  fervice  to  the  nation,  as  the  returns  arc  generally  made 
in  fipecie,  or  beneficial  commodities. 

Tliis  country  contains  few  or  no  kinds,  either  of  wild  or  domeftic  aninMiby 
that  arc  not  common  with  their  neighbours.  The  red-deer  and  the  roe-buck 
are  founJ  in  the  Highlands,  but  their  fieflt  is  not  comparable  to  EngUih  veni^ 
fon.  Hares,  and  aU  other  animals  for  game,  are  here  plentiful  j  as  are  the. 
groufe  and  heath  cock,  which  is  a  mou  delkious  bird,  as  Itkewife  are  the 
capparkaily,  and  the  ptarmacan,  which  is  of  the  phealant  kind  ;  but  thefe 
birds  are  fcarce  even  in  the  Highlands,  and  when  diicovered  are  very  ihy.  The 
numbers  of  bkck  cattk  that  cover  the  bills  of  Scotland  towards  the  High* 
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hada,  and  (Irccp  that  arc  f«d  upon  the  beautiful  mountains  qf  Tv^eedale,  s^d  e>- 
ihcr  ;iiRrt$  of  the  fouth,  are  almofl  Incrtdible,  and  formerly  brought  large  fums 
into  the  country,  the  black  cattle  efpecially,  which,  when  fattened  on  the 
fouthernpaftures,  have  been  xeokoacd  fupcrior  to  EngliOi  beef.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however*  that  this  tr.ade  is  now  on  its  decline,  by  the  vail  increafe 
of  manufaftures,  whole  dciT)and  for  butcher's  meat  muii  IclTen  the  importa- 
tion of  cattle  into  Jingland.  Some  arc  of  opinion,  that  a  fuf&cient  (lock, 
hy  proper  methods,  may  be  raifed  to  fupply  both  n»rkets,  to  the  great 
fimolument  of  the  nation. 

Formerly  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  at  inBnite  pains  to  mend  the  breed  of 
4be  Scotch  hor£e«,  by  importing  a  larger  and  more  generous  kind  from  tlie 
continent  ;  butthe  truth  is,  noiwithilanding  all  the  care  that  was  taken,  it 
•«ra«  found  that  the  climate  and  (bii  of  Scotland  was  unfavourable  to  that 
•tioble  animal,  for  they  diminifhed  Ath  in  fize  and  fpirit ;  fo  that  about  the 
*titne  of  the-Uaion,  few  horfcs^  natives  of  Scotland,  were  of  much  value.  Great 
efforts  have  been  made  of  late  U>  introduce  the  Englifli  and  foreign  breeds, 
and  much  pains  have  been  taken  for  providing  them  with  proper  food  and 
•  management,  but  with  what  fuccels  time  alone  can  difcover. 

Population,  inhabitants,  )  The  population  of  Scotland  is  general- 
Mii^HNMs  AND  CUSTOMS.  J  Ly  fixed  at  about  a  million  and  a  half  of 
fouls.  Thia  oalculation  refts  merely  upon  vague  conje^ures,  as  I  know  of  no 
attempt  that  has  been  nmde  to  fupport  even  its  probability.  If  we  form  an 
tfttmatc  upon  any  known  principle,  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  are  far  more 
numerous.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  fome  public  encouragement  has  not 
been  given  to  brmg  this  matcer  nearer  to  a  certainty,  whicli  might  be  done  by 
th!^  returns  of  the  clergy  from  their  fcveral  parlihes.  The  ilatiftical  account 
of  Scollaodjuft  publifliing  will  tend,  when  fimdied,  toafcertain  this  queftion 
moreexadly,  tho'  even  here  it  is  to  be  feared  the  lids  returned  by  the  clergy- 
are  not  always  fufficiently  accurate,  if  we  confute  the  mod  ancient  and  credit- 
able liiiloriea,  the  population  ot  Sa>tland,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  muft  have 
been  excefilve,  as  it  afforded  fo  many  thoufauds  to  fall  by  the  f words  of  the 
Enghfh,  without  any  fenlible  decreafe  (£b  far  as  I  can  find.)  of  the  inhabitants. 
"When  we  conlider  the  improved  fyHcxn  of  agriculture  now  pretty  generally 
diffufed  over  the  kingdom,  when  we  confider  its  extended  commerce,  its  manu. 
figures  rapidly  iucrcaliug,  wc  arc  warranted  to  infer  a  population  greatly 
increafcd  ;  from  all  tbefe  circumllances  «re  may  conclude  that  the  population 
cf  this  kingdom  cannot  be  much  over-iated  wlien  it  h  taken  at  three  million j. 

The  people  of  Scotland  are  generally  raw-boned ;  and  a  kind  of  charade r- 
iftictl  feature,  that  of  b^h  cheek-boues,  reigns  in  their  faces  ;  they  are 
lean,  but  cWan-Umbed,  andean  endure  incredible  fatigues.  Their  adventuring 
fpirit  waa  chiefly  owiug  to  their  lav^sof  fnccei&on,  which  in  veiled  the  elder 
brother,  as  head  of  the  family,  with  the  inheritance*  and  left  but  a  very  fcanty 
portion  lor  the  other  fons.  This  obliged  the  latter  to  feek  their  fortunes 
•broad,  though  no  people  have  more  afiecUon  for  ttieir  native  foil  than  the 
Scots  have  in  general.  It  is  true,  this  difparity  of  fortune  amon^  the  fons  of 
one  family  pretaila  in  Eoglaud  Ukewife  ;  but  the  lefourccs  which  youager 
brothcn  have  in  England  are  numerous,  compared  to  thofe  of  a  country  fo 
narrow,  and  Co  little  improved^  either  by  commerce  or  agriculture,  as  Scotland 
%Mt  formcriy. 

An  intelligent  reader  laay  ealiiy  peorcive,  t,hf t  the^'diculous  £amily-pride, 
which  ia  pcibapanot  yet  eoiirfly  cxtinguiihtd  in  Scotland,  was  owing  to  the 
'^udal  iaftitutions  wbicb  piavailed  there  in  all  the  horrora  of  blood  and  bar- 
Iniity,  Their  baity  difirr^ces,  efpfciallv  the  Highlandcxa*  famlUarircd 
thecD  to  bk»od  and  flaughter,  and  the  death  ot  an  cnciDyi  hewcrcr  cffcdc'di  was 
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i.^3ijt  a  matter  of  triumi^fa.  Thefe  paiHonsdidnot  live  in  th^  breafts  of  the 
common  people  only,  for  they  were  authorifed  and  cherished  Jby  their  chieftains 
wasxj  of  wrhom  were  men  who  had  feen  the  world,  were  converfant  in  the 
courts  of  £urope,  maftera  of  potite  literature,  and  amiable  in  all  the  duties  of 
aril  and  fecial  life.  Their  kings,  excepting  foroe  of  them  who  were  endued 
»sth  extraordinary  virtues,  were  confidcred  in  little  other  light  than  comman- 
ders of  their  arnay,  in  time  of  war ;  for  in  time  of  peace  their  oivil  authority 
WIS  fo  little  felly  that  every  clan,  or  family,  even  in  the  mod  civilifed  parts  of 
Jutland*  looked  upon  its  own  chieftain  as  his  fovereign.  Thefe  ideas  were 
:or.firmcd  cycn  by  the  laws,  which  gave  thofe  petty  tyrants  a  power  of 
lit  and  death  upon  their  ojv^'n  eftates  ;  and  they  generally  csecnted  in  four 
2fld  twenty  hours  after  the  party  was  apprehended.  The  pride  w^ich  thofe 
chieftains  had  of  outvying  each  other  in  the  number  of  their  followers,  creat- 
ed perpetual  animofities,  which  feldom  or  never  ended  without  bloodihed  ;  fo 
ihat  the  common  people,  whofe  bed  qualiHcation  was  a  blind  devotion  to  the 
«iil  of  their  maHerj  and  the  aggrandizement  pf  his  name,  lived  in  a  ftate  of 
continual  hoftility. 

The  late  Archibald,  duke  of  Argyle,  was  the  firft  chieftain  we  have  heard 
of,  wko  had  the  patriotifm  to  attempt  to  reform  his  dependents,  and  to  bani(h 
from  thctn  thofe  barbarous  ideas.  His  example  has  been  followed  by  others  % 
»d  there  can  fcarcely  be  a  doubt,  but  that  a  very  few  years  will  reconcile  the 
Hi^landcrs  to  all  the  milder  habits  of  fociety. 

From  what  has  beea  faid,  it  appears  that  the  ancient  modes  of  living  a- 
mong  the  Scotch  nobility  and  gentry,  are  as  far  from  being  applicable  to  the 
prefcnt  tifne*  as  the  forms  of  a  Roman  fen  ate  are  to  that  of  a  popi(h  conclave  ; 
asd  no  nation^  perhaps  ever  underwent  fo  quitk  and  fo  fudden  a  tranfition  o£ 

manners.  / 

The  peafantry  have  their  peculiarities  ;  their  ideas  are  confined  ;  but  no 
people  can  form  their  tempers  better  than  they  do  to  their  ilations.  They 
zrz  taught  from  their  infancy  to  bridle  their  paffions,  to  behave  fubmiflively 
to  their  fuperiors,  and  live  within  the  bounds  of  the  mod  rigid  oeconomy. , 
Hence  they  fave  their  money  and  their  conftitutions,  and  few  inllances  of 
!BQrder,  perjury,  robbery,  and  other  atrocious  vices,  occur  at  prefent  in  Scot- 
land. They  feldom  enter  fingly  upon  any  daring  enterprise  ;  but  when  they 
•d  in  concert,  the  fecrecy,  fagacity  and  refolution,  with  which  they  carry  on 
asy  defperate  undertaking,  is  not  to  be  paralleled  ;  and  their  fidelity  to  one 
another,  under  the  (Ironged  temptations  arifing  from  their  poverty,  is  ft  ill 
more  extraordinary.  Their .  moba  are  managed  with  all  the  caution  of  con- 
fpiracies  ;  witnefs  that  which  put  Porteus  to  death  in  1736,  in  open  defianoe 
of  law  and  govern ^lent,  and  in  the  midft  of  20,000  people  ;  and  though  the 
agents  were  well  known,  and  fome  of  them  tried,  with  a  reward  of  500I.  an" 
nexed  to  their  convidion,  yet  no  evidence  boi^d  be  found  fufficient  to  bring 
them  to  punifhment.  The  fidelity  of  the  Highlanders  of  both  fexes,  under 
a  ftill  greater  temptation,  to  the  young  pretender,  after  his  defeat  at  Cullod- 
en,  could  fcarcely  be  believed,  were  it  not  well  atteiled. 

They  affe£i  a  fondnefs  for  the  memory  and  language  of  their  forefathers 
beyond  perhaps  any  people  in  the  world  ;.but  this  attachment  is  feldom  or 
never  carried  into  any  thing  that  in  indecent  or  difgullful,  though  they  re« 
uin  it  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  They  are  fond  of  ancient  Scotch  difhes, 
fiich  as  the  haggefs,  the  (heep's  head  fmged,  the  fifh  in  fauce,  the  clkicken 
broth,  and  minced  coUops.  Thefe  diihes,  in  their  original  drefling,  were  fa- 
\ouryand  nutritive  for  keen  appetites  ;  but  the  modern  improvements  that 
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have  been  jnade  in  the  Scotch  cookery  have  rendered  them  agrceahle  to  the 
moil  deh'cate  palates. 

The  inhabitants  of  thofe  parts  of  Scotlan4i  who  live  chiefly  by  paHure, 
have  a  natural  vein  for  poetry  :  and  the  beautiful  fimplicity  of  the  Scotch 
times  IS  relifbed  by  all  true  judges  of  nature.  Love  is  generally  the  fubje^l, 
and  many  of  the  airs  have  been  brought  upon  the  Englifli  ftagc  with  varia- 
tions, under  new  names,  but  with  this  difadvantage,  that,  though  rendered 
more  conformable  to  the  rules  ofmufic,  they  are  moftly  altered  for  the  worfe, 
being  ftript  of  their  original  fimplicity,  which,  however  irregular^  is  the  mod 
eflTential  charaderiflic,  is  fo  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  has  fuch  powers  over  the 
human  bread*.  Thofe  of  a  more  lively  and  merry  drain  have  had  better  for- 
tune, being  introduced  into  the  army  m  their  native  drcfs,  by  the  fifes,  an  inf- 
trument  for  which  they  are  remarkably  well  fuited.  It  bas  been  ndiculoufly 
fuppofedthat  Rizzio,  the' unhappy  Italian  fecretary  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots, 
r^iormed  the  Scotch  mufic.  This  is  a  falfehood  invented  by  his  country,  in 
envy  to  the  Scots.  Their  fioeft  tunes  exifled  in  theiv  church  mnfic,  long^ 
before  Rizzio's  arrival ;  noj  does  it  appear  that  Rizzio,  who  was  chiefly  em- 
ployed by  his  mi(!refs  in  foreign  difpatches,  ever  compofed  as  »r  during  the 
fhort  time  he  lived  in  Scotland  ;  but  were  there  no  other  evidences  to  confute 
this  reportythe  original  chara6leroftbe  mufic  itfelf  is  fuficient* 

The  lower  people  in  Scotland  are  not  fo  much  accuftomed  as  the  Englifli 
are  to  clubs,  dinners,  aitd  other  convivial  entertainments  ;  but  when  they 
partake  of  them,  for  that  very  reafon  ther  feem  to  enjoy  them  more  com« 
pletely.  One  inftitutinn  there  is,  at  once  iocial  and  charitable,  and  that  is, 
the  contributions  r^ifed  for  celebrating  the  weddings  of  people  of  an  inferior 
rank.  Thofe  feftivities  partake  of  the  ancient  Saturnalia  ;  bat  though  the 
company  confifts  promifcuoufly  of  the  high  and  low,  the  entertainment  is  as 
decent  as  it  is  jovial.  Each  ^ueft  pays  according  to  his  inclination  or  ability, 
init  feldom  :mder  a  {hilling  a  head,  for  which  they  hafe  a  wedding  dinner  and 
dancing.  When  the  parties  happea  to  be  fiervants  in  refpedlable  families,  the 
contributions  are  fo  liberal  that  they  often  eflablifii  tne  youn^  couple  in  the 
world. 

The  common  people  of  Scotland  retain  the  folem&and  decent  manner  of 
their  anceftors  at  burials.  When  a  relation  dies  m  a- town,  the  pari(h-beadle 
is  fent  round  with  a  palfing-bell  ;  but  he  ftops  at  certain  places,  and  with  a 
flow  melancholy  tone  announces  the  name  of  the  party  deceafed  and  the  time 
of  his  interment,  to  which  he  invites  afl  his  fellow  eountrymen.  At  the  hour 
appointed,  if  the  deceafed^as  beloved  in  the  place,  vaft  numbers  attend.  The 
procefTion  is  fometimes  preceded  by  the  magiftrates  and  their  officers,  as  the 
deceafed  is  carried  in  his  coffin,  covered  by  a  velvet  pall  with  chair .  poles,  to 
the  grave,  where  it  is  interred,  without  any  oration  or  addrefs  to  the  peo* 
pie,  or  prayers,  or  farther  ceremony,  than  the  neareft  relation  thanking 
the  company  for  their  attendance.  The  funerals  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
are  performed  in  much  the  fame  manner  as  in  England,  but  without  any 
funeral  fervice.  The  Highland  funerals  were  generally  preceded  by  bag- 
pipes,.whfch  played  certain  dirges,  called  coronacit,  and  were  accompanied  by 
the  voices  of  the  attendants  of  both  fcxcF^ 

Dancing  is  a  favourite  amufement  in  this  country,  but  little  regard  is  paid  to 
art  or  gracefulnefs  :  the  whole  confifts  in  agility,  and  in  keeping  time  to  their 
own  tunes,  which  they  do  with  great  exaflnefs.  One  of  the  peculiar  diver- 
fioDS  pra^ifed  by  the  gentlemen,  is  the  Golffl  which  requires  en  equal  degree 
of  art  and  Rrength  ;  it  is  played  by  a  bat  and  a  ball ;  the  latter  is  imaller  and 
harder  than  a  cricket  ball :  the  bat  is  of  a  taper  coivftru^ion,  till  it  terminates 
in  the  part  that  ftrikes  the  ball|  whicb  is  loaded  with  leadaod  faced  with  born. 

The 
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The  dcyerfion  itfelf  refenxbles  that  of  the  Mallf  which  was  colnmon  in  Eng^- 
knd  in  the  middle  of  the  lad  ccDturyr  '  An  expert  player  will  fend  the  ball 
20  amazing  diilance  at  one  ftroke ;  each  party  follows  his  ball  upon  an  open 
heath,  and  he  who  firikes  it  in  feweft  flrokes  into  a  hole  wins  the  eame«  The 
diverfion  of-  CurKtt^  is  tikewife  peculiar  to  the  Scots,  It  is  performed  upon 
ice,  with  large  flat  ftones,  often  from  twenty  to  two  hundred  pounds  vWeight 
each,  which  they  hurl  from  a  common  (land  to  a  mark  at  a  certain  diftance  ; 
utd  whoever  is  neareil  the  mark  is  the  vidor.  Thefe  two  may  be  called  the 
ftBoding  ^winter  and  fummer  diverGons  in  Scotland.  The  natives^are  ex- 
pert at  all  the  other  diverfions  common  in  England,  mrlr/  excepted,  of 
which  they  have  oo  notion ;  the  gentlemen  confideriug  it  as  too  athletic 
ud  nuechanical.  ^ 

Language  and  dress.]  I  place  thefe  two  articles  under  the  fame  hea4t 

becaofe   tliey  had  formerly  an  intimate  relation  to  each  other,  both  of  them . 

being  evidently  Celtic     The  Highland  plaid  is  compofed  of  a  woollen  ftutf*, 

fomeumes  very  fine,  called  tartan*     This  confifl^s  of  various  colours,  forming 

ibzpes   which  crofs  each  other  at  right  angles  ;  and  the  natives  value  them- 

ielves  upon  the  judicious  arrsngemei^t,  or  what  they  call  fetts,  of  thofe  ftripes 

and  coloursy   which,  where  ikilfully  managed,  produce  a  pleafing  effe^  to 

the  eye.      Above  the  ihirt  the  Highlander  wears  a  waiftcoat  of  the  fame  con^* 

pofitioa  vntk  the  plaid^  which  commonly  coniifts  of  twelve  yards  in  width, 

and  which  they  throw  over  the  (houlder  into  very  near  the  form  of  a  Roman 

toga»  as  reprefented  in  ancient  ftatues ;  fometimes  it  is  fattened  round  the 

middle  with  a  leathern  belt,  fo  that  part  of  the  plaid  hangs  down  before  and 

behmd  like  a  petticoat,  and  fupplies  the  want  of  breeches.     This  they  call 

being  drefied  in  a  phitigf  but  which  the  Lowlanders  call  a  i<7/,  and  which. 

i&  probably   the  fame  word^  with  Celt.     Sometimes  they  wear  a  kind  of 

petticoat  of  the  fame  variegated  ftuif,  buckled  round  the  waift^  and  this 

they  term  the  phiUbeg^  which  feems'  to  be  of  Milefian  extraction.     Tneir 

ftockioga  are  likewife  of  tartan  tied  below  the  knee  with  tartan  garters 

formed  into  taficls.     The  poorer  ^people,  wear  upon  iheir  feet  brogues  made 

of  iiDtanned  or  ondrefled  leather ;  for  their  heads  a  blue  flat  cap  is  ufed, 

called  a  bonnet,  of  a  particular  woollen  manufadape.     From  the  belt  of  the 

philihe^  hung  generally  .their  knives  and  a  dagger,''  which  they  called  a  dirk, 

ijid  an  iron  piilol,  fometimes  of  tine  workmanmip,  and  curioufly  inlaid  with 

filver.      The  introdudion  of  the  broad  fword  of  Andrea  Ferrara,  a  Spaniard 

(which  was  always  part  of  the  Highland  drefs),  fcems  to  be  no  earlier  than 

the  reign  of  James  III.  who  invited  that  excellent  workman  to  Scotland. 

A  brge  leathern  purfe,  richly  adorned .  with  fikeri  hanging  before  them, 

was  always  part  of  a  Highland  chieftain's  drefs. 

The'drefs  c£  the  Highland  women  confided  of  a  petticoat  and  jerkin,  with 
llrait  fleeves,  trimmed  or  not  trimmed  according  to  the  quality  of  the  wearei^; 
ofcr  (ht»  they  wore  a  plaid,  which  they  either  held  clofe  under  their  chins 
with  the  ban  J,  or  faftened  with  a  buckle  of  a  particular  fafhion.  On  the 
head  they  wore  a  kerchief  of  fine  linen  of  difTrrent  forms.  The  women^s 
pUid  has  been  but  lately  difufed  in  Scotland  by  the  ladies,  who  wore  it  in  a 
graceful  manner,  the  drapery  falling  towards  the  feet  in  large  folds.  A 
curious  virtuofo  may  find  a  ftrong^  rdfemblanee  between  the  variegated  and 
fimbriated  draperies  of  the  ancients,  and  thofe  of  the  Tufcans  (who  were 
unqoeftionably  of  Celtic  original)  as  they  are  to  be  feen  in  the  monuments 
of  antiquity.  , 

The  attachment  of  Highlaaders  to  this  dreb  rendered  it  a  bond  of  union» 

Y  a  which 
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wbich  often  proved  dangerous  to  the  government.  Many  effort^  bad  been 
made  by  the  Icgiflature,  after  the  rebellion  in  if  IS*  to  difarm  them,  and 
qblige  them  to  conform  to  the  Low. country  drefles.  The  difarming  fchcme 
was  the  moil  fuccefsful ;  for  when  the  rcbclh'on'  in  1745,  broke  out,  the  com- 
mon people  had  fcarccly  any  other  arms  than  thofe  which  they  took  from 
the  king's  troops.  Their  overthrow  at  Culloden  rrndered  it  no  difficult  mat- 
ter for  the  leeiflature  to  force  them  into  a  total  change  of  their  dreft.  Its 
conveniency,  however,  for  the  purpofcs  of  the  field,  is  fo  great,  that  fome  of 
the  Highland  regiments  flil)  retain  it.  Even  the  common  people  have  of 
late  refumcd  the  ufe  of  it ;  and  for  its  lightnefs  and  the  freedom  it  gives  to 
'the  body,  many  of  the  Highbind  gentlemen  wear  it  in  the  fummer  time. 

The  drefs  of  the  higher  and  middle  ranks  of  th^  Low  country  differs  little 
or  nothing  from  the  English ;  but  many  of  the  pcafantry  dill  retain  the 
bonnet,  for  the  cheapnefs  and  lightnefs  of  the  wear.  The  drefs  of  the  women 
of  all  ranks  is  much  the  fame  in  both  kingdoms,  but  nut  fo  as  to  their  neatnefs, 
and  the  cleanlinefs  of  their  femule  fervants. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  languag^e  of  the  Highlanders,  efpccially  to- 
wards Locjiaberand  Badenoah,  to  be  radically  Celtic.  The  Englifh  fpokcti 
by  the  Scots,  notwitltflanding  its  provincial  articulations,  which  are  as  fre- 
quent there  as  in  the  more  fouthern  counties,  is  written  in  the  fame  manner 
in  both  kingdoms.  At  prefent  the  pronunciation  of  a  Scotchman  is  greatly 
irnproving,  and  with  fome  does  not  differ  from  the  pronunciation  of  a  Lon- 
doner, more  than  that  of  a  Londoner  does  from  an  inhabitant  of  Somerfet- 
fhire,  and  fome  parts  of  Worceftei  (hire. 

Punishments.]  Thtfe  are  pretty  much  the  fame  in  Scotland  as  in'  Eng- 
land, beheading  ufed  to  be  performed  by  an  inftrument  called  the  Maiden  ; 
the  model  of  which,  it  is  wtll  known,  was  brought  frpm  Halifax  in  Eng-i 
land  to  Scotland,  by  the  regent  earl  Morton,  and  it  was  firll  ufed  for  the 
execution  of  himfclf. 

Religion.]  Ancient  Scottifh  hiftorians,  with  Bede,  and  other  writers, 
generally  agree  that  Chriftianity  was  firft  taught  in  Scotland  by  fome  of  th< 
difciplcs  of  St.  John  the  Apgille,  who  fled  to  this  northern  comer  to  avoid 
the  pcrfccutTon  of  Domitian,  the  Roman  emperor  ;  though  it  was  not  pub- 
licly profefTed  till  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  when  a  prince,  whom 
Scotch  hiilorians  called  Donald  ihe  Firll,  his  queen,  and  feveral  of  his  nobles, 
were  folemnly  baptifed.  It  was  farther  confirmed  by  emigrations  from* Sou  Ji 
Britain,  during  the  perfecutions  of  Aurelius  and  DioclciYan,  when  it  became 
the  eitablifhed  religion  of  Scotland,  under  the  management  of  certain  learned 
and  pious  men,  named  Quldees,  who  feem  to  have  been  the  firft  regular  clergy 
in  Scotland)  and  were  governed  by  overfeers  or  bifhops  chofcn  by  th^mftrltes, 
from  among  their  own  body,  and  who  had  no  pre-eminence  of  rank  over  the 
rclt  of  their  brethren. 

Thus,  independent  of  the  church  of  Rome,  Chriflianity  fcems  to  have  been 
taught,  planted,  and  finally  confirmed  in  Scotland  as  a  national  church,  when 
it  flourifhed  in  its  native  fimplicity,  till  the  arrival  of  Palladius,  a  prieil  fent 
by  the  bifhop  of  Rome  in  the  fifth  century,  who  found  means  to  introduce 
the  modes  and  ceremonies  of  the  Romifh  church,  which  at  length  prevailed, 
and  Scotland  became  involved  in  that  darkuefs  %^  hich  for  ages  overfpread 
Europe  ;  though  their  dependance  upon  the  pop^  was  very  (lender,  when 
compared  to  the  blind  fubj^dtion  of  many  other  nations* 

The  Culdees,  however,  long  retained  iheir  original  manners,  and  remained 
9  di{lin6i  order,  not  with  {landing  the  opprcffion  of  the  Romifh  clergy,  fo  late 
as  the  age  of  Robert  Bruce  iu  the  J  4th  century,  when  they  difappeared. 

Bttl^ 
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But  It  IS  worthy  of  obferv^tion;  that  the  o|>poiition  to  popery' in  this  iflan^ 
tboGgfa  it  ceafed  10  Scotland  upon  the  extinction  of  the  Culdees,  was  in  the 
(jme  age  revived  in  England  by  John  Wickliffe,  a  man  of  parts  and  learning, 
xiho  was  the  forerunner  in  the  work  of  reformation,  to  John  Hufs  and  Je^om 
cf  Prague,  as  the  latter  were  to  Martin  Luther  and  John  Calvin.  But 
though  the  doftrincs  of  Wickliffe  were  nearly  the'  fame  with  thofe  |5ropag?rt- 
cii  by  the  rcfornoers  in  the  1 6th  century,  and  the  age  .feemed  greatly  dtf- 
fsfed  to  receive  them,  affairs  were  not  yet  fully  ripe  for  that  great  revolu-  | 
von ;  and  the  finifhing  blow  to  popery  in  England  was  referved  to  the  age  of 
H«ry  VIll. 

Soon  after  .that  important  event  took  place  in  England,  when  learning, 
3rts,  and  fciences,  began  to  revive  in  Europe,  the  abfurdities  of  the  church'of 
Rome,  as  well  as  the  profligate  lives  of  her  clergy,  did  not  efcape  tlje  notice 
of  a  free  and  enquiring  people,  but  gave  rife  to  the  Reformation  in  Scotland. 
It  began  in  the  reign  of  James  V.  made  great  progrefs  under.,  that  of  his 
^ughterMary,  and  was  at  length  compleated  through  the  preaching  of  John 
Knox,  who  bad  adopted  the  dodln'nes  of  Calvin,  and  in  a  degree  was  the 
apollic  of  Scotland.  It  was  natural  for  his  brethren  to  imagine,  that  upon 
tbcabohlion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  they  were  to  fucceed  to 'the 
rctenuca  of  that  clergy.  The  great  nobility,  who  bad  parcelled  out  thofc 
poiTeffions  for  themfelves,  did  not  at  firft  diicourage  this  notion  ;  but  no  foon* 
^  had  Knox  fucceeded  in  his  defigns,  which  through  the  fury  of  the  mc/b 
ddroyed  fome  of  the  finefl  ecclehaftical  buildings  in  the  world,  than  the 
parliament,  or  rather  the  nobility,  monopolized  all  the  church  livingK,  and 
ffioft  fcandaloufly  left  the  reformed  clergy  to  live  almofl  in  a  ftatc  of  beggary ; 
m  coidd  all  their  efforts  produce  any  great  ftruggle  or  alteration  in  their 

The  nobility  and  great  landholders  left  the  do6lrIne  and  difcipline  of  the. 
church  to  be  modelled  by  the  preachers,  and  they  were  confirmed  by  parlia- 
nifat.  Succeeding  times  rendered  the  preibyterian  clergy  of  vaft  import- 
^fice  to  the  ilate :  and  their  revenues  have  been  fo  njuch  mended,  that 
thoagh  no  flipend  there  exceeds  150I.  a  year,  few  fall  fhort  of  60).  and 
ooQc  of  50].  If  the  prefent  expenfive  mode  of  living  continues  in  Scotland^ 
f^c  eftabHlhed  clergy  will  have  many  unanfwerable  reafons  to  urge  for  the 
'flcreafc  of  their  revenues. 

The  bounds  of  this  work  do  not  admit  of  entering  at  latge  upon  the  doc* 
tnnal  and  ceconomical  part  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  It  is  fufficient  to 
%)  that  its  firft  principle  is  a  parity  of  ecclefiaftical  authority  among  all  its 
P^cfbyters ;  that  it  agrees  in  its  cenfures  with  the  reformed  churches  abroad 
"J^hc  chief  heads  of  oppofition  to  popery  ;  but  that  it  is  modelled  pringipal- 
k  after  the  Calviniftical  plan  eilablifhed  at  Geneva.  This  eilabliihmeut,  at 
'^nous  periods,  proved  fo  tyrannical  over  the  laity,  by  having  the  power  of 
^*^f  greater  and  lefTer  excommunication,/ which  were  attended  by  a  forfeiture 
^^  tilate,  and  fometimes  Ufe,  that  the  kirk  feffions  and  other  bodies,  have 
pen  abridged  of  all  their  dangerous  powers  over  the  laity,  who  are  extremc- 
7  jcalou*  of  their  being  revived.  It  is  faid,  that  even  that  reliqiie  of  popery, 
itte  obliging  fornicators  of  both  fexes  to  (it  upon  what  they  call  a  repenting 
:'H  inthe  church,  and  in  full  view  of  the  congregation,  begins  to  wear  out ; 
'^  'living  been  found,  that  the  Scotch  women,  on  account  of  that  penance, 
»cre  the  greateft  ibfanticides  in  the  world.  In  (hort,  the  power  of  the 
Scotch  clergy  is  at  prefent  very  moderate,  or  at  leait  very  moderately  exer- 
^^^^i  nor  arc" they  accountable  for  the  extravagancies  of  their  prcdecefToTs. 

They 
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They  have  been»  ever  fince  the  Revolution^  firm  adherents  to  civ3  liberty ^ 
and  the  hodfe  of  Hanoyer ;  and  a^ed  with  remarkable  intrepidity  during 
the  rrbeliioit  in   1745.     They  drefii  without  clerical  robes:  but  feme  oF 
them  appear  in  the  pulpit  in  gowns,  after  the  Geneva  form,  and   bands. 
They  makft  no  ufe  of  fet  forms  in  worfhip,  but' are  not  prohibited  that  oF 
the  Lord's  Prayer.     The  rents  of  the  biiliops,  fmce  the  abolition  of  epifco- 
pacy,  are  paid  to  the  king,  who  commonly  appropriates  them  to  pious  pur- 
pofes.     A  thoufand  pounds  a  year  is  always  fent  by  his  majeHy  for  the  ufe 
of  proteftant  fchools  ere^ed  by  a£l  of  parliament  in  North  Britain*  and  the 
Weftern  ifles  ;  and  the  Scotch^lergy,  of  late,  have  planned  out  funds  fur  the 
fupport  of  their  widows  and  orphans.     The  number  of  pari(hes  in  Scotland 
are  eight  hundred  and  ninety,  whereof  thirty-one  ^re  collegiate  churches^ 
that  is,  where  the  cure  is  (erved  by  more  than  one  minifter. 

The  higheft  eccleQailical  authority  in  Scotland  is  the  general  afTembly^ 
which  we  may  call  the  ecdefiadical  parliament  of  Scotland.     It  coiidfts  of 
commiffioners,  fome  of  which  are  laymen,  under  the  ^tle  of  ruhng  elders* 
from  prefbytcries,  royal  burghs  and  univerGties.     A  prefbytery,  confifi.iag  of 
under  twelve  minifters,  fends  two  minifters  and  one  ruhng  elder :  if  it  contains 
between  twelve  and  eighteen  minifters,  it  fends  three  and  one  ruling  elder :  if 
it  contains  between  eighteen  and  twenty  four  minifters,  it  fends  four  minifters 
and  two  ruling  elders ;  but  if  the  prefbytery  has  twenty-four  minifters,  it  fenda 
five  minifters  and  two  ruling  elders.     Every  royal  burgh  fends  «one  ruling 
elder,  and  Edinburgh  two ;  whofe  ele^ion  muit  be  attoilcd  by  the  rcfpc6live 
kirk  f(eiIions  of  their  own  bnrghs.     Every  univerdty  fends  one  commiffioner, 
ufually  a  miuiiter  of  their  own  body.    Thefe  commifiioners  are  chofen  yearly* 
fix  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  the  aifcmbly.     The  ruling  elders  are-  often 
of  the  firft;  quality  of  the  country. 

The  king  preiides  by  his  commiffioner  (who  is  always  a  nobleman)  in  this 
afiembly,  which  meets  once  a-year :  but  he  has  no  voice  in  their  delibera- 
tions. The  order  of  their  proceedings  is  regular,  though  the  number  of 
members  often  creates  a  confutibn  ;  which  the  moderator  who  is  chofen  by 
them  to  be  as  it  were  fpeaker  of  the  houfe,  has  not  fufficient  authority  to 
prevent.  Appeals  are  brought  from  all  the  other  ecckfiallical  courts  in 
Scotland  to  the  general  aifembly ;  and  no  appeal  lies'  from  its  determination 
in  religious  matters. 

Provincial  fynods  are  next  in  authority  to  the  general  affembly;  .  They  are 
compofed  of  a  number  of  the  adjacent  preibyterieS}  over  whom  they  have  a 
power ;  and  there  are  fifteen-of  them  in  Scotland  \  but  'their  a£U  are  rever- 
fible  by  the  general  affembly. 

Subordinate  to  the  fynods  are  preibyteries*  fixty-nine  of  which  are  in  Scot« 
land,  each  confiiliDg  of  a  number  of  contigoooa  parilhes.  The  minifters  of 
thefe  pariihes,  with  one  ruling  elder,  chofen  half  yearly  out  of  every  fefiioo, 
compofes  a  prefbytery.  Thefe  prefbyteries  meet  in  the  head  town  of  that 
divifion ;  but  have  no  jurifdt£tien  beyond  their  own  bounds,  though  within 
thefe  they  have  cogni£»nce  of  all  ecclefialUcal  cauies  aud  matters.  A  chief 
patt  o£  their  bufinefs  is  the  ordination  of  candidates  for  livings,  in  which 
they  are  regular  and  folemn.  The  patron  of  a  living  is  bound  to  nominate 
or  prefent  in  fix  months  after  a  vacancy,  othexwife  the  prefbytery  tills  the 
the  place  jure  devoluUt  i  but  that  privilege  does  not  hold  in  royal  burghs. 

A  kirk  fclTion  is  fhe  lowed  eccleliailic  judicatory  in  Scotland*  and  its  au- 
thority does  not  extend  beyond  its  own  pariflu  The  members  confill  of  tbe 
ininifters,  elders  and  deacons.  The  deacons  are  laymen,  and  ad  pretty 
much  as  churchwardens  do  in  England,  by  having  the  fuperintendcncy  of 
the  poori  and  taking  care  of  other  parochial  affairs.     The  elder,  or,  as  he  is 

-       ^  '        '  called, 
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allcdy  tbe  fnKng  elder,  is  a  place  of  great  parocliial  truft,  and  he  »  gmenilly 
ahy-prrfon  of  quality  or  intereft  in  the  pariih.  They  are  fuppofed  to  a6l  in 
a  kind  of  co-ordinancy  with  the  minifter,  and  to  be  affifting  to  hftn  id  many  of 
bii  derical  duties,  particufau-ly  in  catechifing,  vifiting  the  fick,  and  at  the  com* 
□union  table. 

The  office  of  minifters  or  preaching  preiby  ters,  includes  the  offices  of  dea- 
cons and  ruling  elders ;  they  aione  can  preach,  adminifter  the  facraments,  cate- 
chifc,  pronounce  church  cen  fares.  Ordain  deacons  and  ruling-elders,  afiift  at 
the  impofition  of  hands  upon  other  minxilers,  and  moderate  or  prefide  in  all 
cceleiiaflical  jtsdicatories. 

It  has  adready  been  obfervcd  that  the  eftabliflied  religion  of  Scotland  is  pre(l 
bfterian  ;  that  it  was  formerly  of  a  rigid  nature,  and  partook  of  all  the  auf . 
tenties  of  Calvinifm,  and  of  too  much  of  the  intolerance  of  popery,  b<^*  tz 
prefent  it  is  mild  and  gentle,  and  the  fermons  and  oth^r  theological  ^rfflngs 
of  many  of  the  modem  ScoteK  divines,  are  equally  diftinguiflied  b^  i^ojd  fenft 
aad  iBoderatton.  It  is  to  be  wifhed,  howerer,  that  this  modentiou  ^iras  not  too 
often  interrilpted  by  the  fanaticifm  not  only  of  lay  feceders,  but  of  regular 
minifters.  Tbefe  areinduftnoas  to  fix  upon  the  abfurdities  of  former  divinev 
and  nGonariet,  and  ecclefiaftical  ordinances  atid  difcipHne  which  were  fuppot- 
ed  to  be  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  goremment.  A  vafl  namber  "of  t hefe 
ffceding  congregations  are  to  be  found  in  the  Lowlands.  They-  maintain 
their  own  pneacheri,-thougrh  fcarcely  any  two  congregations  agree  either  in 
principle  or  prauftrce  vith  ea«h  other.  We  do  not,  howeyer,  find  that  they  fly 
in  the  face  pf  the  cifil  power,  or  at  leaft  the  inftances  are  rare  and  inconfider** 
able  :  and'  perhaps  many  of  ihdc /ecefftoru  are  lawful,  or  to  be  jufiificd  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  abufes  of  patronages,  by  which  many  parifhes  have  unworthy 
or  incapable  minifters  imppfcd  upon  them,  as  is  the  cafe  in  many  places  in 
England. 

A  Atferent  fet  of  diflcnters,  in  Scotland,  confift  of  the  epifcopalians,  a  few 
<(uakersy  many  baptifts,  and  other  fedtaries,  who  are  denominated  from  that ' 
preachers.     Epiicopacy,  firom  the  time  of  the  R^ftoration  in  1660,  to  that 
of  the  Revolution  in  1688,  was  the  eftabHfhed  chnrch  of  Scotland  $  and  would 
probaUy  have  continued  fo,  had  ifot  the  bifhops,  who  were  in  general  very 
weak  men,  and  creatures  of  the  dilke  of  York,  afterwards  James  VI I.  and 
11.  refcifed  to  recognife  king  William^s  title.     The  partifans  of  that  unhappy 
prince  retained  the  epifcopal  teKgion  ;  and  king  William's  government  was 
rendered  fo  uBp<^ular  in  Scotland^  that  in  queen  Anne's  time,  the  epifco-^ 
paHatts  were  mOre  numerous  in  fome  parts  than  the  preih^terians  ;  and  their 
meetings,  which  they  held  under  the  a£i  of  toleration,'  as  well  attended.     A 
Scotch  epifcopaKan  thus  becoming  another  name  for  a  Jacobite,  they  receiv- 
ed fome  checks  after  the  rebelHon  in  1715  ;  but  ihey  recovered  thcmfelves  fo 
well,  that  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  1745,  they  became  again 
mimcrous,  after  which  the  government  found  means  to  invalidate  the  adtsof 
their  clerical  ordsr.    Their  meetings,  however,  ftill  fubfift,  but  thinly.      In 
the  mean  while,  the  decline  of  the  notjurors  is  far  from  having  fuppreifed 
epffcopacy  in  Scotland  ;  ths  English  bifhops  fupply  them  with  clergy  qualified 
according  to  law,  whofe  chapels  are  chiefly  filled  by  the  English,  and  fuch 
Scotch  hearers  of  that  perfuafion  as  have  places  under  the  government. 

The  deft6lion  of  fome  great  families  from  the  caufe  of  poper) ,  and  the  ex- 
tittdion  of  others,  have  rendered  its  votaries  inconHdcrable  in  Scotland. 
They  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  northern  parts,  and  the  iflands ;.  and  though 
a  violent  oppofitionwaslatdyraifed  againitthem,  fearing  their  liberties  were 
about  to  be  enlarged,  they  appear  to  be  as  quiet  and  inoffenfive  as  proteftant 
fubjeda. 

Scotland^ 
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Scotland,  during  the  time  of  epifcopacy,  contained  two  archbiihopncdi  Sts^ 
Andrew's  and  Glafgovv ;  and  twelve  bifhoprics,  Edinburgh,  Dunkeld,  Ab- 
erdeen, Murray,  Brechin,  Dtimblain,  Rofs,  Caithnefs,  Orkney,  Galloway, 
Argylc,  and  the  Iflca, 

Learning,  ANQ^  LEARNED  MEN.]  Fortius  article  we  may  refer  to  the 
Kterary  hiftory  of  Europe  for  1400  years  paft.  The  wcftem  parts  and  ifles 
of  Scotland  produced  St.  Patrick,  the  celebrated  apodle  of  Ireland  ;  and 
many  others  fince,  whofe  names  wotild  make  a  long  article.  The  writings  of 
Adamnarus,  and  other  authors,  who  lived  before,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Nor- 
Bian  invalion,  which  are  come  to  our  hands,  are  fpecimens  of  their  learning* 
Charles  the  Great,  or  Charlemagne*  mod  unqueHionably  held  a  correfpondence 
by  letters  with  the  kings  of  Scotland,  with  whom  he  formed  a  famous  league  ; 
and  employed  Scotchmen  in  planning,  fettling  and  ruling  his  favourite  imivcr- 
fities,  and  other  feminaries  of  learning  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  It  is 
an  undoubted  truth,  though  a  feeming  paradoxical  fa6k,  that  Barbour,  a 
Scotch  poet»  philofopber,  and  hlllorian,  though  prior  in  time  to  Cliaucer, 
having  ^ourifhed  in  the  year  1368,  wrote,  according  to  the  modern  ideas,  as 
pure  Englidi  as  tiiat  bard,  and  his  'verification  is  perhaps  more  harmonious. 
The  (ie(lru£iion  of  the  Scotch  monuments  of  learning  and  antiquity  have  ren-» 
dered  their  early  annals  lame,  and  often  fabulous  ;  but  the  Latin  ftyle  of 
Buchanan's  hiftory  is  to  this  day  the  moft  clafTical  of  all  modern  produdtions. 
The  letters  of  the  Scotch  kings  to  the  neighbouring  princes,  are  incomparably 
llie  fined  compoHtion  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  written,  and  arc  free 
from  the  barbarifms  of  thofe  fent  them  in  anfwer.  This  has  been  confider- 
cd  as  a  proof,  that  clalTtcal  learning  was  more  cultivated  at  the  court  of  Scot- 
land than  at  any  other  in  Europe. 

The  difcovery  of  the  logarithms,^  a  difcovery  which  in  point  of  ingenuity 
and  utility,  may  vie  with  any  that  has  been  made  in  modern  times,  is  the  in« 
difputable  right  of  Napier  of  Merchiflone.  And  fince  his  time,  the  muthe- 
*  roatical  fciences  have  been  cultivated  in  Scotland  with  great  fuccefs.  Keil,  In . 
his  phyfico-mathematical  works,  to  the  clearnefs  of  his  reafoning  has  added 
the  colouring  of  a  poet,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  not  only  as  the  fub- 
je£i  is  little  Gifceptible  of  ornament,  but  as  he  wrote  in  an  ancient  language. 
Of  all  writers  on  ailronomy,  Gregory  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  mod.  per- 
fe£l  and  elegant.  Maclaurin,  the  companion  and  the  friend  of  Sir  Ifaae  New- 
ton, was  endowed  with  all  that  precifion  and  force  of  mind,  which  rendered 
him  peculiarly  fitted  for  bringing  down  the  ideas  of  that  great  man  to  the 
level  of  ordinary  appreheiifions,  and  for  difFufing  that  light  through  the 
world,  which  Newtou  had  confined  within  the  fphere  of  the  learned.  His 
Treatife  on  Fluxions  is. regarded  by  the  bed  judges  in  Europe;,  as  the  cleared 
account  of  the  mod  refined  and  fubtle  fpeculations  on  which  the  human  mind 
ever  exerted  itfclf  with  Cuccefs.  While  Maclaurin  purfued  this  new  career, 
a  geometrician  no  lefs  famous,  d^dinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  fure,  but  almodde- 
ferted,  tra6i  of  antiquity.  This  was  the  late  Dr.  Simfon,  fo  well  known  over 
Europe,  for  his  illudration  of  the  ancient  geometry.  His  Elements  of  Euclid, 
above  all  his  Conic  Se6lions,  are  fufi&cient  of  themfelves  to  efUblifh  the  fcien- 
tific  reputation  of  his  native  country.    , 

This   however  does  not  rc^  on  the  charafter  of  a  few  mathematicians 
and  adronomers ;  the  fine  arts  hav^  been  called  fiders  to  denote  their  affinity. 
Xhere  iathe  fame  connexion  between  .the  fciences,  particularly  thofe  which 
l4  ^  obfervation.     Matheiriatics  and  phyfics,  properly  fo  called,  were 
"^^A  accompanied  by  the  other  branches  of  dudy  to  which  they  arc 
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•ftied.     ia  mcdicme  pBrtiedliirly)  tiK  nftmed  of  Pkcairn,  ArbttthfiQt^  Mpnroy 
Smelltey  Vfhjttf  CuUeq>  and  Gregory,  hold  ft  diAmguiftied  place. 

Nor  bare  the  Scots  been  unfueceftful  in  eultiyatijig  the  Belles  Litrttrcs; 
Foreigbers  yfho  inhabit -vsrmer  ciiinate3«  and  conceive  the  porth^rn  n^cionl 
incaptBle  of  tendornefsand  feelings  ar^  ailoniflted  at  the  pp^tic.^^hiu^  aisd  it^ 
If caite  fenilbility  x>f  ThoiQiba*  -       -  •     . 

But  of  dfi  literary  purfuits*  that  of  rendering  m^jtkind  more  ?irtu6u| 
and  happy,  which  is  the  proper  ob]e6^  of  what  is  ealled  tnorib^  ought  to  be 
regarded  wkh  pecuh'ar  hpa^ttrandrefpr^.  The  philofopby  of  Dr.  Hutched 
Con,  not  to  meption  other  works  ihore  fub|ile  and  elegant,  but  lefs  convincing  \> 
and  Irfs  iBftmftivc,  defemresto  be  rtad.by  all  vho  would  kqow  their  duiy't.  ot. 
who  would  wilh  to  pra£li&  it.  N^xi  to  Lppke's  Efiay  on  the  Human.Uudj^ri 
ftandltfg,  it  is  perhaps  thebeft  difiedibn  pf  the  human  mind  that  bath  appear^  ' 
«d  in  -modern  tunes  ;  and  it  it  likewife  the  mbft  ufefol  fupplement  to, 
thatEfTay*  '  ^  • 

It  woudd  be  ep^efs  to  meatton  all  the  individuals  who  h^e  didioguifhed 
themfelves.  in  the  various  branches  of  Ut^Bture  f  yet  it  would  be  nopanloiin 
abk  to  pafsjover  t}ie  names  of  Hvune,  Robertfo;!,  add  Blair ;  the  two  former 
diftibguidied  for  their  hiftocical  writings,  and  the  latter  for  his  critical  ieC« 
lures,  and  hia  elegant  aodsmpreffive  fetmons, 

UwivERsrTiEs.]  The  uhiverfitics  of  Scotland  are  four,  vi^t,  St.  Aa<« 
drews*,  founded  in  141U— ►CHafgow -J-^  1454.— Aberdeen  J,  J4.77.-^And 
Ediabmrgh  II,  I582.«    '  " 

It.  is  with  pkafure  we  inform  our  readers,  that  a  confiderable  progrefs  hat 
been  made  in  the  ere&ion  of  a  new  univerfHy  at  ..Edinburgh*  to  wjiich  our 
fno(l  gracious  fovcreign  has  beet  a  very  liberal  bene€9(6);or«  This  edt&oe  pno* 
oiifes  to  be  a  nobk  moounaent  of  national  tafl^  knd  fpirit* 

f  8t.  An<k*cws  has  a  ChanceHor,  tw<^  Pripcipak,  and  eleven  Prof e^ri  ifi 
Greek,  *  Moral  Philofophy,  Church  Hiflory, 

Humanity,  *  Natural  Philofophy,  Divinity,  '. 

Hebrew,  Mathematics,  Medicine.  '  . 

LiOgie»         "  Civil  Hiftdry, 

f  Gbfg^ow  haf6  a  Ghancellor,  Re&or,  Dean  of  Facnley,  Principal,  and  iotirteen  Pr«»' 

I  ^  feiTors  in  ,      ' 

Creek,  Moral  Philofophy,  Divinity, 

Humanity,  Natural  Philol'ophy,  Ciyil  and  Scotch  Law, 

Hebrew,  Mathematics,  Mtdicme, 

Oriental  Languages,  Vra^ical' Aflronomy,  Anatomy. 

L.of^ic,  Hiftory,  .      , 

^  Abxrdeen  h^s  properly  twoCoUegei,  viz,  King's  Collc^,  ^nd  Marifchal  C^H^e  c ,    : 
King's  College  has  a  Chancellor,  Re&or,  Principal,  an.d  feven  Frofcflbrs.in  ^  ^    '  ^ 
G/eek,  Philofophy,    '  Civil  Law,  ..>«... ^ 

Humanity,    >  Blyinity,  Mc^licine. 

Orientat  Languages, 

Mal>xf(^Kl  College  has  a  Chancellop,  Redlor,  Principal,  and  fcven  Profefibrs  in    ' 
Greek,     '  Katui:al  Phiio£ophy,  Divinity, 

Oriental  I^a^gimges,  Mathematics,  Medicine. 

Moral  PhUo^phy  a^i^d  Logic, 

y  B^inburgh  has  a  Patron,>Frincipal,  and  ProfefTors  ift 
Divhiity,  Mathematics,  Materia  Medica, 

ChttrcH  Hiftory,  Civil  Hiftory,  >nft:   of   Phyfic    and  Mwl^ 

Grcflk,  Natural  Hiftory,  cin*,  ,,  «    .      . 

Huivnolty,  jScptdi  Law,  Pra<Slice  of  Mcdtcine, 

Heb?  ew.  Civil  Law,  '        •    Chemi.ftry, 

Logic,  ^  La-w  of  Nature  and  Nations,  Anatomy,  ' 

Mor;fl  Philofdphy,  '  Khetoric  and  Belles  Lettres,  Midwifery, 
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CiTi£S|  TOWNSy  AND  otHER  BDiFiCEsl      Edinburgh,    the    ctpital    ^ 
pu  B1. 1 CAND  PRIVATE*  \  Scotlandy   naturally    takes    the 

lead  in  this  divifiony  which  the  boundc  of  our  work  oblige  us  to  contra^. 
The  caftle^  before  the  ufc  of  artillery,  was  deemed  impregnable  by  force.     It 
was  probably  built  by  the  Saxon  king  Edwin,  wliofe  territory  leached  to  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  and  who  gave  his  name  to  Edinburgh,  as  it  certainly  did  not 
faUinto  the  hands  of  the  Scots  till  the  reign  of  Indulphus^  who  lived  in  the 
year  953.     The  town  was  built  fpr  the  benefit  of  prote6^ion  from  the  caftle,. 
and  a  more  inconvenient  fituation  for  a  capital  cifnfcarccly  be  conceived  ;  the 
ijigh  (Ireet  which  is  on  the  ridge  of  ^  hill  lying  eaft  and  weft  ;  and  the  lanca^ 
tunning  down  its  fides  iiorth  and  fouth.     In  former  times,  the  town  was  fur- 
rounded  by  water,  excepting  towards  the  eaft  ;  fo  that  when  the  French  lan- 
ded in  Scotland,  during  the  regency  of  Mary  of  Guife,  they  gave  it  the  name 
of  Liflebourg.  This  fituation  fuggeded  the  idea  of  building  very  lofty  houfe» 
divided  into  ilories,  each  of  which  contains  a  fuite  of  rooms,  generally  large 
dind  commodious,  for  the  ufe  of  a  &mily  ;  fo  that  the  High-ftreet  of  £din« 
burgh,  which  is  chiefly  of  hewn  ftone,  broad,  and  well  payed,  makes  a  mod: 
auguft  appearance,  efpecially  as  it  rifes  a  full  mile  in  a  dire£^  line  and  gradual 
afcent  from  the  palace  of  Holytood-houfc  on  the  ead,  and  is  terminated  on 
the  wed  by  the  rude  majedy  of  its  caflle,  built  upon  a  lofty  rock^  inacceflible 
en  all  (kles  except  where  it  joins  to  the  city.     The  caftle  not  only  overlooks 
the  city,  its  environs,  gardens,  the  new  town,  and  a  fine  rich  neighbouring 
country,  but  commands  a  mod  extenfive  profpe6k  of  the  river  Forth,  the  fhip- 
ping,  the  oppofite  coad  of  Fife,  and  even  forae  hills  at  the  diftance  of  40  or 
50  miles,  which  border  upon  the  Highlands.     This  crowded  population,  how- 
every  was  fo  (hbckingly  inconvenient,  that  the  Engliih  who  feldom  went  farther 
into  the  country,  returned  with  the  deeped  imprefiion  of  Scotch  naftinefs, 
Vhich  became  proverbial.     The  cadle  has  fome  good  apartments,  a  tolerable 
train  of  artillery,  and  has  not  only  a  large  magazine  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
but  contains  'the  regalia,  which  were  depofited  here  under  the  folemn  legal 
indniments  of  their  never  being  removed  from  thence.     All  that  is  known 
at  prefent  of  thofe  regalia,  is  contained  in  the  indrument  which  was  taken  at- 
the  time  of  their  being  depofited,  where  they  are  fully  deferibed. 

Facing  the  cadle,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  at  a  mile's  didance,  dandi 
the  abbey,  or  rather  palace  of  Holyrood-houfc.  The  inner  quadrangle  of 
this  palace,  begun  by  James  V.  and  finifhed  by  Charles  1.  is  of  magnificent 
modern  architedlure,  built  according  to  the  plan,  and  under  the  dire^lioa 
of  Sir  William  Bruce,  a  Scotch  gentleman  of  family,  and  one  of  the  greated 
architects  of  that  age.  Round  the  quadrangle  runs  an  arcade,  adorned  with 
pilafters  :  and  the  infide.  contains  magnificent  apartments  for  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  who  Is  hereditary  keeper  of  the  palace,  and  for  other  noblemen^ 
Its  long  gallery  contains  figures,  fome  of  which  are^  from  portraits,  but  all 
of  them  painted  by  mcxlern  hands,  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  down  to  the 
time  of  the  revolution.  James  VII.  when  duke  of  York,  intended  to  ha'^c 
made  great  improvements  about  this  palace  ;  for  at  prefent  nothing  can  be 
more  uncomfortable  than  its  fituation,  at  the  bottom  of  bleak,  unimproved 
crags  and  mountains,  with  fcarcdy  a  fingle  tite  in  its  neighbourhood.  The 
thapel  belonging  to  the  palace,  as  it  dood  when  repaired  and  ornamented 
by  that  prince,  is  thought  to  have  been  a  mod  elegant  piece  of  Gothic 
archite^ure.  It  had  a  very  lofty  roof,  and  two  rooms  of  done  galleries, 
fupported  by  curious  pillars.  It  was  the  conventual  church  of  the  old 
abbev.  Its  infide  was  demolllhed  and  rifled  of  all  its  rich  ornaments,  by 
the  turj  of  the  mob  at  the  Revolution^  which  even  broke  into  the  repofb^ 
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tones  of  tbe  dead»  and  difcovered  a  tauk  t31  that  time  unknown,  which 
«>atained  the  bodies  of  James  V.  his  firft  queen^  and  Henry  Darnlej, 
The  walk  and  roof  of  this  ancient  chapel  gave  way  and  fell  down  on  the  ad 
and  5d  of  l^eccmber,  j  768*  occafioned  by  the  enormous  weight  of  a  new 
ftooe  roofy  laid  over  it  fome  years  before^  which  the  wails  were'  unable 
to  fupport* 

The  bofpitaly  founded  by  George  Herriot,  goldfrnith  to  James  VI. 
commonly  called  Herriot's  Work,  ftands  to  the  fouth-well  of  the  cadle,  ia 
aooblc  fituation.  It  ts  the  fincft  and  moft  regular  fpecimen  which  Inigo 
Jonea  (who  went  to  Sciotlaod  as  archite^  to  queen  Anne*  wife  of  king 
jamea  VI.)  has  left  us  of  his  Gothic  manner,  and  far  exceeding  >iny  thing 
of  that  kind  to  be  fecn  in  England.  One  Balcanguhille,  a  divine,  ^whom 
Hcrriot  left  his  executor,  is  faid  to  have  prevailed  upon  Jones  to  admit  fome 
barfastf'oiis  devices  ipto  the  building,  particubrly  tbe  windows,  and  to  have 
iafifted  that  the  ornaments  of  each  fhould  be  fomewhat  different  from  thofe 
of  the  others.  It  is,  notwithftanding,  upon  the  whole,  a  delightful  fabric» 
aod  adorned  with  gardens  not  inelegantly  laid  out«  It  was  built  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  poor  -children  belonging  to  the  citizens  and 
tradefiaaen  of  Edinburgh,  and  is  under  the  diredionof  the  city  magi ftrates. 

Among  the  other  public  edifices  of  Edinburgh,  before  the  Revolution, 
was  the  college,  which  claims  the  privileges  of  a  univerfity,  founded  by  king 
James  VI.  and  by  him  put  under  the  diredion  of  the  magiftrates,  who 
have  the  powerof  chancellor  and  vice-chancellor.*  Little  can  be  faidofita 
buildiiigSv  which  were  calculated  for  the  fober  literary  manners  of  thofe  daya  ; 
they  sjne  however,  improvcable,  and  may  be  rendered  elegant.  What  is  of 
fur  more  importance,  it  is  fupplied  with  excellent  profeUbrs  In  the  feveral 
branches  of  learning  ;  and  its  ichools  for  every  part  of  the  medical  art  are 
fcckoncd  equal  to  any  in  Europe.  This  college  is  provided  with  a  lib(aryy 
founded  by  one  Clement  Little,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  of  late  greatly 
angmeated,  and  a  mufeum  belonging  to  it  was  given  by  Sir  Andrew  Balfour 
aphyiiciaa.  It  contains  (cveral  natural  and  fome  literary  curiofities,  which 
one  would  little  expe^  to  find  at  Edinburgh. 

The  Parliament  Square,  or,  as  it  is  there  called,  Ctofe,  was  formerly  the 
noft  ornamental  part  ot  this  city :  it  is  formed  into  a  very  noble  quadrangle* 
part  of  which  coniifts  in  lofty  buildings  ;  and  in  the  middle  is  a  fine  equef« 
trian  ftatue  of  Charles  IL  The  room  built  by  Charles  I.  for  the  parliament- 
boole,  though  notfo  large,  is  better  proportioned  than  Weilminl^erhiU  ;and 
its  roof,  though  e^pecuted  in  th/e  fame  manner,  has  been  by  good  judges  held  to 
be  foperior.  It  is  now  converted  into  a  court  of  law,  where  a  iingle  judge, 
called  the  lord  ordinary,  prefides  by  rotation  ;  in  a  room  near  it,  fit  the  other 
jodges  I  and  adjoining  are  the  pubUc  offices  of  the  law,  exchequer,  chancery, 
Ihnevalty,  and  magiftracy  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  the  valuable  library  of  the  law 
yen.  This  equab  any  thing  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  England,  or  perhaps 
m  any  part  of  Europe,  and  was  at  firft  entirely  founded  and  furnifhed  by  law- 
yers. The  number,  of  printed  books  it  contains  are  amazing  ;  ^nd  the  col* 
legion  has  been  made  with  exquifite  tade  and  judgement.  It  contains  like- 
wife  the  moft  valuable  manufcript  remains  of  the  Scotch  hiftory,  cbartularieSj 
sad  other  papers  of  antiquity,  with  a  feries  of  medals.  Adjoioingthe  library, 
is  the  room  where  the  pubh'c  records  are  kept';  but  both  it,  and  that  which 
contains  the  library,  though  lofty  in  the  roof,  are  miferably  dark  anddif- 
maL  It  is  faid  that  preparations  are  now  carrying,  on,  for  lodging  and 
the  books  aod  papers  in  rooms  far  better  fuited  to  tk^ir  importance  and  va- 
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The  High  Church  of  Edinburgh'^  calfed  that  of  St.  G3ei>  is  iidvy  diWaed 
intci  ibtli^  churchesy  and  a  \oom  irhere  the  general  afTembly  fits.  It }%  a  larg« 
Gothic  faqtldiag,  and  ita  ftecple  is  rurmountcd  hj  arches»  formed  into  an  im^ 
perial  ctowti^  which  has  a  jgood  effect  to,  the  eye.  The  ahurches,  add  other 
edifices  of  the  dty/ereded  before  the  Union,  cootain  little  biit  what  is  com; 
mon  to  fuch  buildings  ;.  but  the  excellent  pavement  of  the  city,  which  wai 
b^|(ua  tvro  centnries  ago  by 'one  Merlin,  a  .Frehdhifoan^  deferie^  j^articular 
attention* 

The  modern  edlficeB  in  and  near  Edinburghi  fuch  at  the  Exchange^  |mUic 
officHy  its  hofpitals)  bridges,  and  the  like,  deaaonftrate  the  vaft  improvement 
of  the  tafte  of  the  Scots  in  their  public  works.  Parallel  to  the  city  of  £din* 
t>urgh9  on  the  north,  the  nobility,  gent rV.  andothars,  have '  alnoil  completed 
a  new  ipwn,iipon  a  plan  whieh  does  honout  to  the  pnfentage.  ^The  ftreets 
,  aiid  Squares  are  laid  out  with  the  Utmoft  reguladty^  and  the  houfes  ace  buiU 
pf  ftone^  in  an  elegant  tafte,  with  all  the  convenieaciea  that  render  thofe  of 
England  fo  delightful  and  commodious*  The  fronts  of  fome  are  ia^tfhlj 
iinifhed  in  aS  the  beauties  of  ^rchite^ufe  difplaying  at  the  fame  ti^e  the' 
judgement  of  the  builder,  and  the  public  fptrit  of  the  proprietor. 

Between  the  old  and  the  new  toWn  .lies  a  narrow  bottom  or  Yale>  which|^ 
agreeable  to  the  original  plan,' was  to  have  been  fbi^med  into  a  fiieet  of  water, 
bordered  h^  a  terrace,  walk,  and  the  afcent  towards  the  new  town  covered  wiih 
pleafute  gardens^  (hrubberies,  &c.  But  this  elegant  defign  frlTto  nothisg^ 
through  the  naprow  ideas  of  the  magiftrates,  who,  hading  greater  benefits  by 
letting  the.gtxiund  to  inferior  tradefi^en,  upon  building  leafes,  this  fpot  formed 
t>y  nature  as  an  agreeabk  opening  to  a  crowded  city,  became  a  nuifance  to 
thofe  gentlemen  who  had  been  fo  liberal  in  ornamenting  the  bu^iolgs  upon 
thefumihn.  A  decigon  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  (in  which,  a  certain  great 
^uminaty  ofthe  law,  equally  diiUoguifhed  for  his  taftc.and  good  fenie,  heartily 
concurred)  put  a  ftopto  tbefe  mean  ere^iona.  At  the  weft,  or  upper  end 
^f  tliis  vate,  the  caftle,  a  folid  rock  not  lefs  than  twenty  Aoriea  high,  Jooki 
doWn  with  awful  magrnificence.  The  eaftem  extremity  is  bounded  by  a  ftrik* 
ing  obje£l  of  art,  a  lofty  bridge,  the  middk  arch  being  oioety  feet  higlu 
which  joins  the  new  buildings  to  the  city*  and  i^enders  the  dcfceut  on  each 
iide  the  yak  (there  being  no  water  in  this  place)  ttvte  commodious  ibr  car» 
riag^Sfc  I  am  the  more  particular  in  defcn'ibing  tlus  place,  that  the  reader 
Qay  form  feme  idea  of  its  pleafant  fituatian,  ftandTng  on  aa  eminence,  with  a 
J^tle  declivity  on  each  (ide,  in  the  heart  of  a  rich  country  ;  the  view  foUth* 
^ard»  that  of  t  romantic  city^  its  more  romantic  oaftle*  and  diftaot  htUe  rif* 
ing  to  a&  amazing  height ;  whilie  the  profpe^  northward  giveii  full  foope  id 
the  eye,  pleafes  the  imagination,  and  fills  the"  mind  with  fuch  ideas  aa  tho 
^orka  of  nature  alone  can  infpiret  One  agreeable  profpe^,  however,  is  fttH 
wanting,  a  hand (bme dean  inn  ok*  tavern,  with  a  genteel  coffee- room  tbwarda 
thie  fide  which  overlooks  the  Foirth  ;  and  which  might  eafily  be  accomplifiied 
by  fttlificription,'  and  from  the  great  refbrt  of  travellersi  could  not  fail  to  bri^' 
a  profitable  return* 

Edinburgh  may  be  confidered^  not withftan ding  its  caftle,and  an  open  wall 
V^hich  enclofea  it  on  the  fouth  fide  of  a  very  modenv  fabric,  but  in  the  Ro- 
man manner,  aa  an  open  town  ;  fo  that  in  fa^  It  would  have  been  impra^i^ 
"Cable  for  its  inhabitants  to  have  defended  it  againfl.  the  icbtls,  wIkd  took  po^ 
(effioh  of  it  in  1745*  Edinburgh,  contains  a  play -houfe,  wiikih  has  aov?  the 
£in6iion  of  an  z&  of  parliament  ^  and  concerts,  aQembliet,  balls^  mufit7neet<« 
togs,  and  other  polite  amufements,  are  as  frequent  and  brilliant  here,  ae  in  asy 
part  of  his  maje&y's  domimonsj  London  and  Bath  excepted. 

Edinburgh 
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.  'l^di^burgh  U  gov«rfi«db7dk>rd  pravofti  four  baiHies,  a  dean  of^^Hdi  9nd 
at  trfiaiurert  anaualty  ohofipn  from  the  cpmmon  cottnclL  Every  compaay,  or 
incorporated  tradet  <)hoofc»  its  own  deacDn»  and  here  are  14  i  n^nnely,  fur* 
geoxa,  goldfrnith^s  flunnerfi  {urriers,  haminermen,  wrights  or  airpenten^ 
9afifpn«t  taylqrt,  bakerf,  butchers,  GorduxainerSy  ^eavers^  fuUer^y  aud  bonneu 
tn^keri..  The  tord'  provoll  i^cpliin^l  of  the  townguardy  a  military  Inftitu* 
tion.  to  be  fovind  in  no  part  qf  hh  roajefty's  douiiaions  but  at  Cdinburfrh  | 
ihey  r«rve  fqr  tbe  city-.wateb,  and  pat  role  the.ftreet9)  are  u&ful  In  rupprefliog, 
(rasill  comiDotionSy  end  at^nd  the  execution  of  fentences  upon  delinquents, 
Tbey  are  divided  into  three  coippaniea,  and  v^ear  an  uniform  j  they  are  im«' 
^4^t^ly  commanded  by  thj'ee  offiters  under  the  name  of  captains.  Be* 
fides  ihia  guard,  Edinburgh  raifes  (ixteen  companies  of  trained  baz^ds,  which 
krve.as  mtiitla.  The  revenues  of  the  city  confiil  chiefly  of  that  tax  which 
\f»  ROW  common  in  moil  of  the  bodies  corporate  ii>  Scotland,  of  two  Sco'tch 
|Mm»ie$»  ^^^(f^n,%\ng  in  the  wWe  to^wo  thirds  of  a  fartbing'y  laid  on  every 
Scotch  pint  of  ale  (contaioiog  two'Engliih  quart»}  coufumed  within  the 
frrdods  of  the  city.  This  is  a  mod  judicious  impoil,  as  it  renders  the 
.  pooveft  people  infenfible  of  the  burthen.  Its  product*  however^  has  been 
lufficie^t  to  defray  the  eicpence  of  fupplying  the  city  with  excellent  water, 
bc<»ught  in  leaden  pipes  a;  the  diftance  of  fo^r  miles  ;  of  ece£ting  refer voirs, 
•alarging  the  harbour  of  :Leith>  of  completing  other  pubh'c  works^  of  great 
e jcpCQce  aod  utility. 

lieithi  though  necur  X'^g  milel  diftaat,  may^e  properly  called  the  harbour 
of  Edinburgh,  being  under  the  fan\e  jurifdidiiOL'.  It  contains  nothing  r<« 
'marklkhlo  but  the  remains  of  two  cltaJSels  (if  they  are  not  the  £ame)»  which 
wen:  fortified  and  bra^elf  defended  by  the  French ,  under  Mary  of  Guife# 
jtgainft  Ihe  Engliihi  and  afterwards  repaired  by  Cromwell.  The  neighbour* 
hood  of  Edinbvirgh  is  adorned  with  noble  (eats^  wliich  are  daiiy  increafing: 
i^m^.of  them  yield  to  few  in  . England;  but  they  are  too, numerous  to  be 
particulariaed  bet?e«  Z  cannot  however  avoid  mentioning  th^  earl  of  Aber« 
corA'^a  AoTt  way  from  the  city^  the  duke.,  of  Buccleu^H's  hoofe  at  I>al« 
keithi  that  tk!  the  marquis  of  iiotbian  at  New^bottlci  and  Hopton-hou&t  fa 
aaUed  from  the  earl  its  owner,  ^bou.t  four  miles  from  Edinburgh  i^  Roflio, 
noted  for  a  (lately  Gothic  chapel,  counted  one  of  the  mod  cunoiis  pieces  of 
VorkmanChip  in  Eutope ;  found«ii  in  the  year  14409  by  William  St.  Clair» 
psftnte  of  Orkney*  and  duke  of  Oldetiburgh. 

.  Gla^ow,  in  the  (hire  of  Lanerk,  (ituated  on  a  gentle  declivity  flopiag  io« 
watdft  the  civer  Clydei  44  miles  weft  of  Ediaburgh  is,  for  population,  ^oip^ 
aeroe  and  riches»-tbc  fecond  city  of  ScQtldnd^  and>  confideriog  its  (izc^'thc 
firft  ia  Gre^t  Britain*  suui  perhaps  in  Europe*  as  to  ekgance*  regvlarityi  and, 
the  heautiftti  materials,  of  its  buildings.  The  ilreets  crofs  each  other  at  rjgl^t 
angles,  and  are  broad,  ftraight,  well  paved,,  and  confcquently  dean.  The 
houfes  make  a  grand  appearance,  an^  &re  in  general  four  or  fav^e  iloriea  bigh| 
and  many  of  them  (towards  the  centre  of  the  city,  are  fupported  by  arcades, 
iprhich  form  piazzas,  and  give  the  whole  an  air  of  magniticeace.  So^ie  of  the 
modern  built  churches  are  in  the  Enefi  ftyle  of  architedure ;  and  the  cathe« 
dual  ia  a  ftupiendous  Gothic  buiJdjng,  hardly  to  b<:  paralleled  in  that  kind  of 
architeAure*  *  It  contains  three  ch^uches^one  of  which  (lands  above  auother* 
afid  ia  f<iriu(hed  with  a  very  fine  fpife  fpringing  from  a  tower ;  the  whole 
bemg  reckoned  a  noulderly  and  maichkls  fabric.  It  was  dedicated  to  &u 
Mlm^^  or  Kentigern*  wbo  was  a  biHiop  of  Glafgow  in  the  6th  century., 
The  cathedral  is  upwards  of  6oq  years  old,  And  wju  pr^crved  from  the  fury 
tf  the  rigid  Reformers  by  the  rcfolutiop  of  the'c^uzeiis^  ~  The  tQwa-bouic 
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it  a  lofty  building,  and  has  very  noble  apartments  for  the  magiflrates.  Th^ 
voivcdhy  is  efteemed  the  moft  fpacious  and  bed  built  of  any  in  Scotlandt 
and  is  at  prefent  in  a  thriving  (late.  In  this  city  are  feveral  well  endowed 
fcofpttals  ;  and  it  is  particularly  well  fupplied  with  large  and  convenient  inns^ 
proper  for  the  accommodation  of  Grangers  of  any  rank.  There  are  two 
bridges  built  acrofs  the  river  Clyde  ;  but  our  bounds  do  not  allow  us  to  par* 
ticulanze  thefe,  and  the  other  public-fpirited  undertakings  of  this  city 
carrying  on  by  the  inhabitants  who  do  honour  to  the  benefits  arifing  from 
their  vafl  commerce,  both  foreign  and  internal ;  which  they  carry  on  with 
snnazing  fuccefs.  In  Glafgow  are  feven  churches  and  eight  or  ten  meeting 
boufes  for  fe6larics  of  various  denominations.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants 
lias  been  eftimaced  at  70,000. 

Aberdeen  is  rapidly  advancing  both  in  improvement  and  population.  It 
is  the  capital  of  a  fhire,  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  and  contains  two  towns, 
}?ew  and  Old  Aberdeen.  The  former  is  the  fhire  town,  and  evidently 
built  for  the  purpofe  of  conamerce.  It  is  a  large  well-built  city,  and  has  ai 
good  quay,  or  tide  harbour :  in  it  are  three  churches,  and  feveral  epifcopal 
meeting  houfes,  a  confiderable  degree  of  foreign  commerce  and  much  ihip« 
ping,  a  well  frequented  univerfity,  and  near  30,000  inhabitants.  Old 
Aberdeen,  near  a  mile  diflant,  though  almoft  joined  to  the  New,  by  means 
of  a  long  village,  has  no  dependence  on  the  other :  it  is  a  moderately  large 
market-town,  but  has  no  haven.  In  each  of  thefe  two  places  there  is  a  well^ 
endowed  college,  both  together  being  termed  the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen  al- 
though quite  independent  of  each  other. 

Perth,  the  capital  town  of  Pcrthfhire,  lying  on  the  river  Tay,  trades  t» 
Korwayand  the  Baltic ;  is  finely  iltuated,  has  an  improving  linen  manufac- 
tory, and  lies  in  the  neighbourhopd  of  one  of  the  moli  fertile  fpots  in  Great 
Britain  called  the  Carfe  of  Gowry.  Dundee,  by  an  enumeration  in  1 788, 
contains  about  24^000  inhabitants  :  it  lies  near  the  month  of  the  river  Tay  ; 
it  is  a  town  of  confiderable  trade,  exporting  much  linen,  grain,  herrings,  and 
peltry,  to  fundry  foreign  parts ;  and  has  three  churches.  Montrofe,  Aber- 
brothick,  and  Brechin,  lie  in  the  fame  county  of  Angus  :  the  firft  has  a  great 
pnd  flourifhing  trade,  and  the  manufadkures  of  the  other  two  are  upon  the 
thriving  hand. 

It  may  be  necefTaxy  again  to  pnr  the  reader  in  mind,  that  I  write  with 
wicertainty  with  regard  to  the  population  of  Scotland,  on  account  of  its 
Improving  (late.  I  have  rather  under  thaa  over-rated  the  number  of  inha* 
btnuits  in  the  towns  I  have  mentioned  $  for  the  influx  of  the  people^  and  the 
^creafe  of  matrimony  in  proportion  to  that  of  property,  muft  create  great 
•Iterations  for  the  better  and  few  for  the  worfe,  becanfe  the  inhabitants  who 
are  diFpofed  to  indnftry  may  always  find  employment.  This  uncertainty  is 
the  reafon  why  I  omit  a  particular  defcription  of  Dumfries,  Air,  Greenock^ 
Paifley,  StirHng,  and  about  50  other  burghs  and  towns  of  very  confiderable 
trade  in  Scotland. 

The  ancient  Scots  valued  themfelves  upon  truding  to  their  own  valour, 
end  not  to  fortifications,  for  the  defence  of  their  country.  This  was  a 
maxim  more  heroical  perhaps  than  prudent,  as  they  have  often  experienced  ; 
and,  indeed,  at  thi»  day,  their  forts  would  make  but  a  forry  figinre,  if  regular- 
ly attacked.  The  caftles  of  £dinburgh,  Stirling,  and  Dumbarton,  formerly 
thought  places  of  great  flrength,  could  not  hold  out  48  hours,  if  befieged  by 
6coo  regular  troops,  with  proper  artillery.  Fort  William  which  lies  10  the 
\Veft  highlands,  is  fufficjipt  to  bridle  the  inhabitants  of  that  neighbourhood  1 
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U  are  Fort  G«orgc»  and  Fort  Auguftti?*,  m  the  north  and  north-weft ;  bttY 
■one  of  them  can  be  confidcred  as  defences  ag^inft  a  foreign  enemy. 

I  ihall  not  pretend  to  enter  upon  a  defcription  of  the  noble  edifices  that 
within  the  courfe  of  this  and  the  la  ft  century,  have  been  ereded  for  private 
perfoDS  in  Scotland  becaufe  they  are  fo  numerous^  that  to  particularize  them 
exceeds  the  bounds  of  my  plan.     It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  manv  of  them  are 
equal  to  Cbine  of  the  moft  fuperb  buildings  in  England  and  foreign  count ries, 
and  the  reader's  furprife  at  this  will  ceafe,  when  he  is  informed  that  the  geniua 
of  no  people  in  the  world  is  more  devoted  to  archite£lure  than  that  of  the  no< 
bility  and  gentry  in  Scotland :  and  that  there  is  no  country  in  Europe,  oa 
account  of  the  cheapnefs  of  roaterialsy  where  it  can  be  gratified  at  fo  moderate 
an  cxpcnce.    This  may  h'kewife  account  for  the  ftupendous  Gothic  cathedrals^ 
and  other  religious  ediBces,  which  anciently  abounded  in  Scotland  ;  but  at  the 
time  of  thcJLeformation  they  were  moftly  dcmolifhed,  by  a  furious  and  moft  ' 
tumultuous  mob,  who,  in  thefc  pradices,  received  too  much  countenance  from 
the  refonniog  clergy,  ezafperated  at  the  long  and  fore  fufferings  they  had  en- 
dared  from  the  popilh  party. 
Amtiqj^ities  and  cuRiosiTiESyl  '  The  Roman  and  other  antiquities 
MATU&AL  AND  ARTIFICIAL,      t  found  in  Scotland,  have  of  themfelves 
fsmfihed  matter  for  large  volumes.    The  ftationsofthe  Roman  legions,  their 
caftcHa,  their  pretentures  or  walls  reaching  acrofs  the  ifland,  have  been  traced 
vtth  great  preciGon  by  antiquaries  and  hiftorians ;  fo>that,  without  fome 
frcfti  difcoveries,  an  account  of  them  could  afford  no  inftrudtion  to  the  leam- 
cd|  and  but  Httl^  amufement  to  the  ignorant ;  becaufe  at  prefent  they  can  be 
difcovered  only  by  critical  eyes.     Some  mention  of  the  chief,  however  'may 
he  proper.     The  courfe  of  the  Romati  wall  (or  as  it  is  called  by  the  country- 
people,  Graham*!  Dyke^  from  a  tradition  that  a  Scottifh  warrior  of  that 
name  6rft  broke  over  it),  between  the  Clyde  and  Forth,  which  was  drft 
marked  out  by  Agricola,  and  completed  by  Antoninus  Pius,  is  ftill  difcerni- 
blc,  as  are  feveral  Roman  camps  in  the  neighbourhood  *.     Agricola's  camp, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Grampian  hills,  is  a  ftriking  remain  of  Roman  antiquity. 
It  is  fitnated  at  Ardoch,  in  Perth/hire,  and  is  generally  thought  to  have  beea 
the  camp  occupied  by  Agncola,  before  he  fought  the  bloody  battle,  fo  weU 
recorded  by  Tacitus,  with  Galgacus,  the  Caledonian  king,  who  was  defeated. 
Some  writers  think,  that  this  temain  of  antiquity  at  Ardoch,  was,  on  account 
of  the  numerous  Roman  coins  and  infcriptions  found  near  it,  a  Roman  caftel- 
lam  or  fort.  Be  that  as  it  wiU,  it  certainly  is  the  moft  entire  and  be  ft  preferved  of 
any  Ronian  antiquity  of  that  kind  in  North  Britain,  having  no  lefsthan  five  row^ 
of  ditcbesi  and  iix  ramparts  on  the  fouth  fide  ;  and  of  the  four  gates  which  lead 

•  Near  the  wcftcrn  extremity  of  this  wall,  at  Duntochcr,  in  Dumbartonfhire,  a  couii- 
toyman,  in  digging  a  trench  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  upon  vrhich  arc  feen  the  remains  of 
a  Roman  fort,  turned  up  feveral  uncommon  tiles,  which  exciting  the  ctiriofity  of  the  pea* 
&ntry  in  that  neiglibourhood,  i^was  not  long  before  they  broke  in  upon  an  entire  jiih^  . 
lerraaeous  building,  from  which  they  dugout  a  cart-load  of  thefe  materials.  A  gentleman, 
who  was  then  upon  a  journey  through  that  part  of  Scotland,  found  means,  upon  the  fccond 
day,  to  fiop  all  farther  proceedings,  in  hopes  that  fome  publlc-fpirited  perfons  would,  by 
taking  off  the  furface,  explore  the  whole  without  demolifhin'g  it.  TIk  tiles  are  of  feveii 
different  fizes ;  the  imallefl  being  feven,  and  the  largeft  twenty-one  inches  fquare.  They 
are  from  two  to  three  inches  in  thicknefs,  of  a  reddi&  colour,  and  in  a  perfe<5liy  found  con- 
dition, llie  leiTer  ones  compofcd  feveral  rows  ofpillars,  which  form  a  labyrinth  of  paf- 
fagei  aboQt  eighteen  inches  fquare ;  and  the  larger  tiles  being  laid  over  the  whole,  fcrve 
as  a  roof  to  fupport  the  earth  above,  which  is  found  to  be  two  feet  in  depth*  The  buil- 
ding is  funonnded  by  a  fnbterraneous  wall  of  hewn  ftone.  The  bones  and  teeth  of  animals 
with  a  Tooty  kind  of  earth,  were  found  in  the  pafiages ;  froni  which  fome  have  coirje^lur- 
cd  this  buiUini;  V^J^Tf  h;^  ^/''S^fd  a#  a  hot-b^d  £pr  tjic  ik  Qf.  (he  ncighbovri^g  gar^ 
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Into  the  ares,  three  arerery  diftin^  and  platiiiTi^.  this  prstoria,  deciinmiia# 
'  and  dextra.  > 

The  Roman  Temple,  or  bmlding  in  the  form  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome^ 
er  of  the  dome  of  St.  t^aul'a  at  London,  (load  upon  the  banki  of  the  river 
Carrorv^  in  8t}flingfhire,  but  has  been  lately  barbafoufly  demolifhed  by  « 
Neighbouring  Goth,  for  the  purpofe  of  mending  a  mill-pond.  Its  height  was 
twenty-two  feet,  and  its  jexrernalcirciimfctcnce  At  thebafe  was  tighty-erght 
feet  ;  fo  that  upon  the  whole  it  itas  one  of  the  mod  complete  Roman  antU 
HmtM!8  in  the  world.  It  ia  thought  to  have  been  built  by  /^gricola,  otCotnt 
f>f  his  fucceffors,  as  a  temple  to  the  god  T^'ntinus,  as  it  flood  near  the  pre<« 
tcBttife  which  bounded  the  Roman  empire  in  Biitain  to  the  Nortfi.  Near  it- 
mre  fome  artificial  conical  maunts  of  earth,  which  (litl  retain  tha  narnt  of 
Duni-pice,  or  Dunt-pacis  :  which  fcr»«  to  evidence  that  there  was  a  kind  of 
folcmn  compromifc  between  the  Romans  and  the  Caledonians,  that  the  for- 
.nxer  fliould  not  extend  their  empire  farther  to  the  northwards* 

Innumerable  are  the  coins,  urni,  utenfils,  infcriptiona^  and  other  remaino 
of  the  Romans,  that  have  been  foundjn  the  different  pares  of  Scotland  ;  Ibme 
of  them  to  thenorthof  the  waif,  where,  hqwcTer,  it  does  not  appear  they  made 
any  eftablifhrnent.  By  the  iufcriptions  found  near  the  wall,  the  n»mea  of  the 
legions  tlvat  built  it,  and  how  far  they  carried  it  on,  may  be  learned.  The 
vcmains  of  Roman  highways  arc  frequent  in  the  fouthern  parts* 

Danifh  camps  and  fortifications  are  eafily  difccrnible  in  feveral  notthcrnr 
countries,  and  are  known  by  their  fqiiare  figures  and  difficult  fituatfons. 
Some  houfes  cr  ftcpcndon?  fabrics  remain  in  Rofs-fhire,  but  whether  they 
are  Danifh,  Pidtifh,  or  Scottifh,  docs  not  appear.  The  ekvations  of  two  of 
them  are  to  be  fcen  in  Gordon's  Itincrarium  Seplentrionale.  I  am  erf  opinion 
that  they  are  Norwegian  or  Scandinavian  flruftuces,  and"  built  about  the 
/fifth  century,  to  favour  the  dcfcenjts  pf  that  people  upon  ihofe  coafts. 

Two  PiAifti  monnmcnts,  as  they  are  thought  to  be,  of  a  very  extraordinary 
ccnftruftion,  were  lately  (landing. in  Scotland  ;  ontf  of  them  at  Abernethy  in 
Perth  (hire,  the  other  at  Brechin  in  Angus  ;  both  of  them  afe  cojumns,  hollow* 
in  the  iniide,  and  without  the  ftair  cafe  ;  that  of  Brechin  is  the  moft  entire  . 
being  covercd^at  the  top  with  a  fpiral  roof  cf  ftone,  with  three  or  four  win- 
dows above  the  cornice  :  it  confiftg  of  fixty  regular  courfesof  hewn  freeftonc 
laid  circularly,  and  regularly  tapering  towards  the. top.     If  thefe  columns  arc 
really  Pidtifh,  that  people  mufl  have  had  among  them  archrte6l$  that  far  ex- 
ceeded thofc  of  any  coeval  monuments  to  be  found  in  Europe,  as  they  have 
all  the  appearance  of  au  oidcr  :  and  the  building  is  neat,  and  in  the  Ro-' 
man  ftyle  of  architefturc.     It  is,  however,  difficult  to  affign  them  to  any 
but  the  Pidls,  as  they  dand  in  their  dxjminion^  ;  and  fome  fculptures  upon 
that  of  Brechin,  dcnotieitto  bp  of  ChrtRIan  ofig^n^     It  Is  not  indeed  impof* 
£ble  that  thefe  fculptures  are  of   a  later  date*     Be  fides  thefe  two  ptl-i^ 
larE^  many  other  Pi^iih  buildiogs  are  found  in  Scotland,  but  not  of  the 
€fimc  ta^e. 

The  veftigea  of  erefli^ns  by  the  ancient  Scots  themfelves,  arc  not  only 
curious  but  inflruAive,a9thcy  regard  many  important  events  of  their  hiftory*  . 
Th^t  people  had  aB&ongil  them  a  rude  notion  of  (culpture,  io  which  they. 
tranfmitted  the  a^iona  of  f heir  ktnga  and  heroes.  At  a  place  called  Aber- 
lemno,  near  Brechin,  four  or  Ave  ancient  obeliilcs  are  ftiU  to  be  feeryi  cedled 
ttie  Danilh  ftones  of  Aberlcmno.  They  are  efeded  as  commemorations  of 
the  Scottifli  vidlonesover  that  people  ;  and  are  adornitd  with  bas-reliefs  of 
jneo  en  hor&back,  aod  many  eoiblesiatical  figures  and  hieroglypbicsv  notin« 
tcUigiUe  ti  tbif  ^ff  )hK  .mimiioly  dci)crii>e4  (qr  Mr,  Qo^JMi,  J^y  ^^^ 
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luftoricaL iVOOpiPiBii^ Q^thp  j^^ots niaj  be  difcoveritd  on  tl^e  JiV^e gyCf^^fioiui , 
l^utit  {Aufl.be  acknowledged*  .that  the  obrcjuniy  of  ihclr  rcutptures  has  en<* 


.negled  .  , 

Fortrofc,  in  Marrity»  which  far  furpaffea  all  the  others  in  magnificence  and 
grandeur,  Vand  is  (fays  Mr.  .Gordon  )periaps.  one*  of  the  moft  (lately  monu- 
ments of  that  lutwJ.in^EMrope. ,  It  rifes  about  23  feet  in  height  above 
ground,  and  is,  a$  I,  am  credibly  informed,  no  ]ef<*  than  12  or  15  feetbelovvj 
fo  that^hc  wholf  height  ia  at.Jeaft  35  feet,, .and  its  breadth  near  five.  '  It  is 
'  all  one  fingle  and  cnUre.  ft.Qyic  ;  ^great  variety  cf  figures  in  relievo  arc  carved 
thereon,  a^ul  fqme  ojf  them  ftm  diftinft  and  ,vifiWe  ;,but  the  injury  of  the 
weather  has  pbCcured  thofe  to vvar^s  the  upper  part.''  Though  this  monu- 
nsent  has  been  generally  looked  upon  as  Daniih,  yet  I  have  little  doubt  of 
its  being  Scotch,  and  that  f^  was  erc£led  in  comucmoration  of  the  final  ei- 
pulfi^Q  of  the  Danes  out  of  Murray,  where  they  held  their  laft  fetlUmeiit  iii 
Scotland,  after  the  defeat  thej  received  from  Malooin,  a  few  years  *  before 
the,  Norman  iqv^  Con. 

At  Sandwick,  la  Rofsfhlfe,  is  a  very  fplendid  ancient  obeliflc;  furround- 
cd  at  the  hafe  w(th  large,  well'cut  flag  (tones,  formed  like  fteps.  Both  fides 
of  the  column  are  covered  with  varrous  enrichments,  in  well  finifhed  carved 
work*  The  one /ace  prefents  a  fumptuous  crofs,  with  a  figure  of  St.  An- 
drew oi>  each  hand,  and  fome  uncouth  animals  and  Eowcringd  Underneath. 
The  central  divifion  on  the  reverfe,  esdiibits  a  variety  of  curious  figures,  btrdsi 
and  animals« 

The  ruins  of  the  cathedral  of  Elgin  arc  very  ilriking  ;  and  many  jpartsof 


Among  the  remains  of  ancient  catlles,  may  be  mentioned  KUdruaiy  catU^ 
10  the  north  of  Scotlan^J,  which  was  formerly  a  place  of '^reat  ftfength  and* 
magnificence',  and  often  ufed  as  an  afylum  to  ilobl^  families  in  periods  6( 
'  civu  war.  Inverurie  callle,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  earl  marefchals  of  Scot* 
lanctf  is  aUo  a  large  and  lofty  pile,  fituated  on  a  deep  batik  of  the  river  ];^ 
two  Very  high  towers  bound  the  front,  and  even  iii  their  decaying  Hate,'  giVe 
the  caflie  an  air  of  much  grandeur  and  antiqOhy.  Va(l  rows  of  venerable* 
trees,  iuclofing  the  adjoining  garden,  add  to  the  effedt  of  the  deca;^ed  build- 
fngs.  Near  the  town  of  Huntly  are  the  ruins  of  Huntly  cattle.  On  the 
avenue  that  leads  to  it,  are  two  large  Iqua^e  towers,  which  had  defended  the' 
gateway.  The  cattle  feems  to  be  very  old,  aftd  gfeat  part  of  it  is  deniolFfh- 
cd  ;  but  there  is  a  mafly  building  bf  a  more  tnodern  date,  m  which  fonie  of 
the  apartments,'  and  in  particular  their  curious  cielitigs;  are  llill  in  folerable^ 
prtfervation.  They  are  painted  with  a  great  variety  of  fubjcdts,  in  fmalldi* 
vifion?,  in  which  m  contained  many  emblematicat  figures. 

Befides  thefe  r^n^^aius  of  Roman^'  Pidlifh,  Danifh,  and  Scottilh  antiquities;; 
many  Druidical  monuments  and  temples  are  difcernible  in  the  northerti  part^  * 
of  Scotland,  ai  well  as  in  the  if!c3,  where  we  miy  ffappOfc  that  ]iagatiifm  took 
Iks  laft  refuge.  '  Thejr  arj  eafily  perceived  by  their  circular  forms  j  but 
though  they  are  equally  regular,  yet  iione  of  therh'  are  fo  ilupendous  as  the 
J>ruidical  ere^lions  in  South  Britain.'  Th^re  is  in  t^erthfh'fre  a  barroW  ivhich  • 
feems  to  be  a  Biitifli  ere^^ionj  antt  th6  mod  bcantifiil  of  the  kidd  perhaps  in 
the  world.     It  exaftjy  refcmbles  the  figitrt  of  a  fhip  with  the  keel  uppcrmofti 
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The  tofamdti'peopU.till  k'Ttimzj^  which  fome  interpret  to  btt^^^mw, 
the  fhip  of  eaVth.     ,h  fectae  to  be  of  the  mpfb  renote  antiqiittyy  and  pirhap«i 

Si»crc6le4  t<5  the  m^mpry  of  feme  Bnti^  prfnce,  who  zAcd  asaifxiliafy  to* 
e  Ro'ngaBS  ;  for  it  lies  Dear  Auchterarder,  not  many  xniles  dtllant  fro^  the 
great  fceae  of  AgncoU's  opei'Sktions. 

The  traces '0^  ancknt  volcanoeii  are  not  tinfreqnent  fi> Scotland;  The  hill 
of  Fineh^ven  ic  one  inftance  ;  and  the  hill  of  Bergomiim  near  Dunftiiffiage- 
caftle,  is  another,  yirldtng  tail  quantiticfi  of  pumices  or  fcoria  of  different 
kinds,  many  of  wliich  arrof  ttie  famefpecies  wit!i  thofi^  of  the  Tolcanic  lce« 
land.  Among  oth^  natural  curiolitiea  of  this  country^  mention  is  made  of 
a  heap  of  white  ft^nes,  moft  of  them  clear  like  cryftfU  together  with  great 
plenty  of  oyfter  and  other  fea  (hells ;  they  anf  found  on  the  top  of  a  moun» 
tain  called  SIcorn  a  Lappichi  in  Rofs-lhire,  twenty  miles  diftant  from  the  fea* 
Sla^is  in  Aberdecofhire,  is  faid  to  be  remarkable  for  a  petrifyxng  cave»  cal<- 
'  ltd  the  Dropping  care,  where  water  oozing  through  a  fpungy  porous  rock 
at  the  top  doth  quickly  cpnfolidate  after  it  drops  to  the  bottom.  Other 
natural  curiolities  belonging  to  Scotland  have  &eir  defcrtptiotis  andhiftories  ; 
but  th'ey  generally  owe  their  extraordinary  qualities  to  the  credulity  of  the 
Till^ar*  and  raniAi  when  they  are  fkilfuUy  examined.  Some  caverns  that 
are  to  b<  found  in  FiPr^htre,  and  are  probably  natural,  are  of  extraordinary  . 
CimenEoBS,  and  haTe  been  the  fcenes  drinhuman  cruelties.. 

Commerce  asu  manufactures.}  lii  thefe  refpeds  Scotbud.  has,  for 
fome  years  paft,  been  ic  a  very  improvin^g  ftate*  Without  entering  into  the 
difputed  point,  how  far  Scotland  was  benefited  by  its  union  with  England, 
k  iscertam  that  the  expedition  of  the  Scotatotake  polFefiion  of  Oarien^  and 
to  carry  ou  tfaeXail  and  Weft  Indiaa  trade,  was  founded  upon  true  principlea^ 
of  commerce,  and  (fo  far  as  it  went)  executed  with  a  noble  fpirit  of  enter* 
prife.  The  mifcarriage  of  that  fcheme,  after  receiving  the  higheft  and  moft 
iolemn  faiiflions,  is  a  difgrace  to  the  annals  of  that  reign  in  which  it  happen- 
ed i  as-  the  Scots  bad  then  a  free,  independent^  and  unconne^d  parliament.. 
We  are  to  account  for  the  long  languor  of  the  S'cettifh  commerce,  and  many 
other  misfortunes  which  that  country  fuftained,  by  the  difguft  fche  inhabitaats 
conceived  on  that  account,  zjad  fome  invaiions  of  their  rights  afterwards,  which 
they  thought  inconfiflent  with  the  articles  of  union.  The  entails  and  narrow 
Cettlements  of  family  eftates,  and  fome  remains  of  ihe  feudal  infUtutions,.  might 
contribute  ta  the  fame  cauie. 

Mr.  Pelhami  when  at  the  head  of  the  adminiftratibn  in  £nghnd>  ailer  £Kc 
exttn^ion  of  the  rebellion  in  L745a  was  the  firft  minifterwho  difcovered  t^e 
true  value  of  Scotland,  which  then  becan^e  a  more  confiderable  objedt  of 
govemmental  inquiry  than  ever.  All  the  benefits  received  by  ttiat  country, 
lor  the; relief  of  the  people  from  their  feudal  tyranny,  were  ei&£^ed  by  that 
great  man.  The  bounties  and  encouragements  granted  to  the  Scots,  for  the 
benefit  of  trade  and  manufaAures,  during  his  adminiilration,  made  them  fenf* 
tble  of  their  own  importance.  Mr.  Pitt,  a  fucceeding  minifter,  purfued  Mr. 
Pelham's  wife  plan  ;  and Juftly  boiifted  in  parliament,  that  he  availed  himfelf 
of  the  courage,  good  fi^nfe,  and  fpin't  of  the  Scots,  in  carrying  on  the  mod 
extenfive  war  that  ever  Great  Britain  was  engaged  in.  Let  me  add,  to  the 
honour  of  th*  Britifh  government,  that  the  Scots,  have  been  fuffered  to  avail 
themfelves  of  all  the  benefits  of  commerce  and  manufa^ures  they  can  claim, 
either  in  right  of  their  former  independency,  the  treaty  of  uuion,  or  pbften'or 
a^s  of  parliament. 

This  is  roanifeft  from  the  extenfive  trade  they  lately  'carried  on  with  the 
Britifh  fctUement&io  America  and  the  Wefl  Indies  ^  and  with  all  the  nations 
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to  tvHcb  the  £ngli(h  themfdiret  trade ;  fo  that  the  lacrealc  of  theu*  fliipping 
wTtfain  tbeie  30  years  pad  ha«  been  v^ty  confiderable.  The  exportg  of  ^hoie 
thips  are  compofed  chiefly  of  Scots  maiiufa£lure8»  fabricated  iron)  the  pro- 
^ace  of  the  foil,  and  the  iaduftryof  its  inhabitants.  'In  exchange  for  thefe^ 
they  import  tobaccoi  rieey  cotton,  fugar,  and  rum,  from  the  Britiih  planta: 
t^ons  ;  and  from  other  countries, ,  their  produfts,  ta  the  immenfe  fating  pf 
their  nation.  The  profperky  of  Glafgow  aiid  its'  neighbourhood  hath  been 
greatly  owing  to  the  coone^on  and  trade  with  Virginia  and  the  Weil- Indies.  * 
The  fifheriesof  Scotland  are  not  confined  to  thejr  own  coaft,  for  they 
have  n  j^reat  concern  tn  the  whale>fi(hery  carried  on  upon  the  coaft  of  SpitU 
bergm  ;  and  their  returns  are  valuable,  as  the  government  ^allows  them  | 
boonty  or  40S«  for  every  ton  of  (hipping  employed  iii  that  avtjcte.  ..The 
kte  improveiocnt  of  their  fiSieries,  which  I  h^wt  already  mentlonedi  an(t 
which  are  daily  increafing,  open  inexhavllible  funds  o/, wealth;  their  cured 
Bib  being  by  fortigiiers,  and  the  Engliib  planters  in  America,  preferred  to 
thofe  of  Newfoundland. 

The  bulTes^  or  veflela  employed  ia  the  great  herring  fiihery  on  ihe  weftern 
coafts  of  Scotlaad,  are  fitted  oot  from  the  north- w«  (I  pjirts  of  .£ng1andf  ^he 
north  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  numerous  ports  of  the  Clyde  and  neighbour* 
ing  iiiands.  The  grand,  rendezvous  is  at  Cambletown,  a  commodious  port 
in  Argyldhire,  facing  the  north  of  Ireland,  wheve  fometitnes  590  veflels  have 
be*:n  ailemblcd.  They  clear  out  on  the  nth  of  September,  and  rauft  fetuto 
to  their  different  ports  by  the  13th  of  January.  They  are  alfo  under  cert aiir 
rf^lations  refpe^iing  the  number  of  tons,  men,  nets,  &c.  the  whole  being  ju« 
dicioufly  calculated  to  promote  the  heft  of  national,  pu.rpofes,  its  l!|:ength  and 
its  commerce.  But  though  the  political  exiftence  of  Great  Britaki  depends 
upon  the  tfumber  and  bravery  of  ouf  £eamen,  this  noble  infljtutioix  ha9.h;tber« 
to  proved  ruinous  to  many  of  thofe  who  have  embarked  in  it,  and  unlofs 
vigoronfly  fuppotted,  will  end  in  fmoke.       '  , 

To  encourage  this  fiihery,  a  bounty  of  50s.  per  top  was  granted  bjr  paiilia* 
ac;^t  ;  but  whether;  from  the  iaCufficiency  of  the  fund  appropriated  for  thi« 
purpofe^  or  any  other  cauCe  the  bounty  was  with-held  ijron^ ,  yeai^  to  year^ 
vhde  in  the  mean  time  the  adventurers  were  not  only  finking  their  fortuneSf 
bat  aUb  borrowitag  to  the  Utmoft  Ihnits of  t,heir  credit,  l^he  bounty  has  fince 
been  reduced  from  ,50  to  jca.  with  J^he  ftrpngell  affurancesof  its  being  regu<* 
larly  paid  when  due.  Upon  the  ftrength  of  t^eff  "promifes  they  haveagam 
embarked  ia  the  li()icty,  and  it  is  to  be.  wi{hed^  that  iio  confi^eratiun  what* 
ever  may  tend  to  withdraw  an  induoepsent  fo  requifite.  tp'  plafe  thii ., fitters 
00  a  peroaanent  footlns. 

The  benefits  of  thelc  fiiheries  are  pcrh^s  equatl^a  bv '.manufa^Ures^  car- 
rying on  at  land ;  particularly  that  of  irpn  at  Carrbn,'  Styhng-niire. 

Their  linen  manufa&ory,  notwithCUndiitg  a  ftrong  riv^linip  from  IreJandt 
18 in  a  fiouriihing  ftate.  The  thr^2^4  ina9ufa£lui;e  of  Scotland  is. eqiiat*  9 
not  foperior,  to  any  ia  the  world ;.  and  the  lace  fabricated  from  it  has  l^een 
dtemni  worthy  of  royal  wear  and  approbation,  It  has  been  faid,  fome  yeara 
ago,  that  the  exports  from  Scdtland  to  .England,  and  the  Britiih  plantation^  ' 
in  linen,  cambrics,  checks,  Ofnaburghs,  inckle,  and  the  like  commodities, 
imounted  annually  to  400,000).  exclufive  of  their  home  confumpiion  i  and 
there  ia  reafon  to  believe  that  tlie  fum  is  confiderably  larger  at  prefent.  The 
Scots  are  Ukewife  making  very  promifiuj^  effort  for  elubiifiiiog  woollen  ma* 
Bufa&nrta  ;  and  their  exports  of  caps,  Aockin^s,  mittens*  ai>d  other  articles 
of  their  own  wool,  begin  to  be  very,  confidcrahW.  The  Scots,  ^t  is  tJ^le, 
caaaH  pretend  to  lival  the  Eogliih  in  their  finer  clatlu  i  t)ut  they  .makeJtt 
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jiJrefent  forae  broad  doth  proper  for  the  wear  of  people  bf  fafliion  in  an  tirr- 
drefs,  and  in  -quality  and  finencfs  equal  to  what  is  commonly  called  Yorkfhirc 
cloth.  Among  the  other  late  improvements  of  the  Scot's,  .we  arc  not  to 
forget  t}ie  vaft  prpgrefs  they  have  made  in  working  the  mines,  and  fmehing 
*  th^  ore  of  their  country.  Their  coal  trade  in  Eilgland  is  well  known  ;  and 
or  late  they  have  turped  even  iheir  lionet  t6  account,  hy  their  contrafts  for 


ifiinlpl 
111 e  trade  carried  on  by  the  Scots  with  England,  is  chiefly  .from  Lefth, 
aid  the  iaftern  ports  of  the  nation  *:  but  Glafgow  was  the  great  ertporiiim 
for  the  American  commcrc^,  before  the  commencement*  dfthe  unliappy 
breach  with  the  colonies.  "  The  late  jun£lion  of  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde  will 
fenfler  t1ie  benefits  of.  trade  mutual  to  both  parts  of  Scoilartd,  In  fhort,  the 
niore  that  the  feas,  tlie  fituktioh,  the  foil,  harbbiJrs,  and  rivers  of  tbjs  country 
are  known,  the  better  adapted  it  appears  for  all  the  purpofes  bf  commercey  ^ 
both  foreign  and  domeuic. 

\yith  regard  to  other  ma'nufaftures,  not  mentioned,  fome  6f  thenl  arc  yet 
In  , their  infancy.  THc  tov^n.of  Paifley  alone  employs  an  incr.edible  number 
of  nand«,7in  fabricating  a  particular,  kind  of  flower'ed  and  flripcd  lawns, 
Wliich'^re  a  r^afonable  and  clegant'wcar.  SugaV.houf^s,  glafs-v^orks  of  every 
kind,'  delft  h'oufes,  arid  paper  mills,  ar^  Cf eft ed  every  where.  The  Scotch 
carpeting  makes  neat  and  tailing  furniture  ;  ^nd  fomc  effays  have  been  lately 
made,  with  no  inconfidei^ble' di-gree  of'fiiccefs,  to  carry  that  branch  of  ma- 
iuifa6lure  to  al  great  perfeftion  as  in  any  part  of  Europe.  After  all  that 
has  been  faid,  many  years  will  be  fequiied  before  the  trade  and  improvements 
in  Scotland  can  be  brought  to  maturity.  In  any  event,  they  nevtr  ^^n 
give  umbrage  to  the  'Englifti,  as  the  intcreftsof  the  two  people  arc,  or  ought 
to, be  the  fame.  .  .   '  • 

Having  faid  thus  much,.  1  cannot  avoid  bbferving  the  prodigious  difadvan- 
tagcs  under  which  bbth  the  commercial  and  landed  Intcrcft  bf  Scdtltind  Hcs, 
from  her  nobility  and  gr^at  land  holders  having  loo  fond'an  attachment  for 
England,  and 'forefgii  countries,  whcrd  tVcy  fpend  their  ready  hioneyj  Thi^ 
is  one  of  the  evils  *  arifmg  to'  Scotlaft'd  from'  thd  untbn,  Vhich  rembved  the 
r^t  of  her  leg'iflature  to  London  (but  ft  is  greatly  i^ugmen'ted  by  tTie  rclprt; 
of  volunteer  abi'e'iite^s', 'tX),'tlVi\t  capital.  '^Vhile  this  patitiMity*  fti^^s,  the 
Sdots  will  probablf  contiriiic  Yo'tic  diftrcfficd  fbr  a  cuiirencT  of  fpecic.  "^HoW 
|ar  pi^ef  tantnppl/ rliat'dcfcft,  depe'Ads  lipaii'  a\i  atteht^oh  to'the'  balance 
of  trade,  and  the  ev^  may,  perhaps  be  fomewhat  presented,*  by  money  rc- 
mirted  fi'blh  England*  fer  carrying  60 '.the  vjft  rnarufeftur^&'and  works  now 
fct  on  fool  in  Scotjiahd.  '  The  gentlemen  yf^ho  irefi'dc  ih 'Scotland;  have  wifely 
abandoned  ErcBch  Claret,  and  brandy,  (though  too'-fhuch  is  Hill  made  ufc 
bf  iff  that  country),  for  rum  produced  lit  tht  Bvitlfli  -plamatibns  ;  and  their 
dwn*iila!t- liquors  afe  now  come'ttcSiflytd'as  great'  perfeftion  as  thofc  in  Eng- 
land I  and  it  is  faid>  that  they  have  lately  exported  large  quantities  of  their 
aW  to  London,  DubKii,  and  the  plantations* 
;' RfitENUEs.]  Sec  Ehglaitd.     -     •    -  • 

'  CbiMs.}  In  the  rcign  of  Edward  IL  of  England,  the  value  and  denomi- 
tJationS  of  coins  tvtire  the  fame  in  Scotland  as  in  England.  Toward?  the  reign 
of '  Jiffies ■  IL- a  Scors'  fhilKng  anfwcred  to  about  an  Englifh  fix  peiicc  ;  andf 
^bourtbc  rcigo  of  qjccn  Mary  6 f  Scotland,  it  wds  not  more  than  an  Engliflt 
jfro?(t.  it  continDcd  diqiinifhTng  in  this' Jnanner  till  after  the  union  of  the 
Wp- crowiii  undc^  her  Ibn  Jafocs  VI.  (rtien  the*vaft  rcfort  of  the  Scotch  no- 
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h'Mtj  and  gentry  to  the  Englifli  coart,  occafloned  fuc*li  a  imn  of  specie  from 
Scotland,  that  by  degrees  a  Scotch  (hfllitig  fcU  to  the  value  of-one  twelfth  =of 
an  £nglifh  fhillingy  and  their  peqnies  lo  prpjiortfort.  A'Scdtch-ptimy^is  now 
very  rarely  to  be  found  ;  and  they  were  fucceeded  by  bodies,  which  weri 
double  the  yaiue'  of  a  Scotch  penny,  and  are  Hill  cunvnt,  but  are  daily  wear- 
ing oot.  A  Scotch  halfpenny  was  called  a  babie  $  fome  fay,  becaufe  it 
was  firft  ftamped  with  the  head  of  James  III.  when  he'wat  a  babe  or  baby  ; 
but  perhaps  it  is  only  the  corruption  of  two  French  vrotdst  iiu  fieeef  fignify^ 
:cg  a  lo^e  piece  of  money.  The  fame  obfervation'  that  we  have  made  .of 
tht:  Scotch  fhiUing,  holds  of  their  pounds  and- met ks ;  which  aK  not  ^oins,  but 
denominations  of  fums.  In  all  other  refpe^B,  the  currency  of  money  in 
Scotbind  and  England  is  the  fame,  as  very  few  people  noW  reckon  by  th« 
Scotch  computation.  '  ^     .         • 

Order  of  thk  thistle."]  This  fs  a  military  order  inftituted,  as  the 
Scotch  writers  aflcrt,  by  their  king  Achaius.  in  the  ninth  cemilry»  upon  hit 
making  an  offenfiveatid  defenfWe  league  with  Charlemagne^' king  of  France  li 
cr  as  others  fay,  on  account  of  his  Nidory 'over  AtheHUny  king  -of  England^ 
when  he  yowed  in  the  kirk  of  St.  Audrey  that  he  and  hid  pofterity  Aloeld 
ever  bear  the  figure  of  that  crofs  in  their  enfigns  on. which  the/aint  fuffered* 
It  has  been  frequently  neglected,  and  a»  often  refomcd.  It  coniifts  of  the 
foTCPtigny  and  12  companions,  who  are  caHed  Knights  of  the  Thiftlci  and 
have  on  their  enfign  this  fignificant  mottOf  -  Nmid  me  mpune  laetJfH^  None 
**  f^iall  fafdy  provoke  me/' 

Laws  and  coNSTirvTroif.^  The  ancient  conftituti6tt and  government 
in  Scotland  has  been  highly  applauded,  as  excellently  adapted  to  the  prefer* 
vatton  of  liberty  y  and  it  is  certain/- that -the  power  of  the  king  was  greatly 
litsrtedy  and  that  there  were  many  checks  in  the  conftitution  upon  him,  which 
«  ere  well  calcnlated  to  prevent  his  aifumihgor  exerciiing  si  defpotic  authority* 
But  the  Scottifh  conftitttfon  of  government  was  too  much  of  the  arillo- 
craf  fc  kind  to  a#brd  to  the  common  people  that  equal  liberty  which  they  had  - 
a  right  to-e^pedl.  The  king's  authority  was  fufficiently  reftrained  ;  hut  the 
nobks,  chieftains,  and  great  landholder^,  had  it  too  much  in  their  power  tO 
tyrannize  over  and  opprel^  their  tenai^tSy-^nd  the  common  people.  •■  *      •    ' 

The  ancient  kings  of  Scotland,  at  their  coronation,  took  the  following 
oath,  eoataining*  three' promife?,  viz.' 

«*  Ift  the'  name  of  thrift,  Ipromifethcfe  three  things  to  theCKriftian  peo- 
ple tny  fubjeifts':  Firft,  that  1  (hall  give  ordc^,  alid  eiUNploy  my  ibrce  and  ^ 
aiuftance  that  the  diurch  of  God,  and  the  Chriftiio  people,-  may  enjoy  true 
peace  daring  our  time, '  under  ^ur  governfifieriti  Sfecofttily,  1  fhall  prohibit 
and  hinder  all  perfons,  of  whatever  degree,  from  violence  and  injuftice- 
Tfmdly^in  alljudgmentsl  fhall  foUoW  the  prcfcrrptions  of  juftice  and  mercy, 
to  the  end  that  our  clemedt  and  merciful  QoA  may  (hew  mercy  unto  me,  and 
to  you." 

The  parliameHl!  of  Scotland  anciently  confifted  of  all^vho'Md  any  portion 
of  land,  bowevlcr  frfiall,  of  the  crowri,  by  mtfetary  fervicCi  This  parliament 
appointed  the  time  of  its  own  meetings  and  adjournment?,  and  committees  to 
fuperintcnd  the  adminiftration  during  the  intervals  of  parliament  ;  it  had  a 
commanding  power  in  ail  matters  of  government ;  it  appropriated  the  p^ib- 
iic  money,  ordered  the  keeping  of  it,  and  called  for  the  accounts ;  it  armed 
the  people,  and  appointed  commanders  j  it  named  and  commiflioned  ambaf- 
ladora  ;  it  granted  aod  Kmited-  pardr^ns  ;  it  appointed  judges  and  courts  of 
jodicatTtrc  ;  it  n^med  officers  of  flate  and  privy* coimWlors  ;  it  annexed  and 

"        •        •   '       '         •  '    •       alienated 
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aUcnated  tk^  remanet  of  the  crowp,  and  rcftrained  grants  by  the  king.  The 
king  of  Scotlafid  had  no  negattrt  vonre  in  parliament ;  nor  oould  he  declare 
wary  majie  peacey^or  conclude  any  oth<r  public  buGncfs  of  importance  without  « 
the  advice  and  appiobatfon  of  parliainent.  The  prerogative  of  the  king  waa  ' 
(o.  boundi(dr.that  be  wa^^not  cfveiL  intruded  with  the  executive  part  of  the  go- 
Tcmroeifit,  Aadfo  late  as  the  minonty  of  Jam^  JV.  who, was  contemporary  'J 
withy  and  £o8i*in*law  to,  Hemry  VII.  of  £ng1and|  the  parliament  pointed  out  ' 
to  him  hia  duty,  as  the  firft  fenrant  of  his  people  ;  as  appears  by  the  ad  l^iU  '-^ 
extant*  In  {hort».tbecopfiitutioo  was  rather  ariftocratical  than  monarchical*  'i 
The  abute  of  tliefe  andocratical  powers,  by  the  chiefuins  and  great  land^ 
}iolders»  gaire  the  king,  however,  a  very  confiderable  intercft  among  the  lower 
vaok«  ;  and  a  prince  who  had  fenfe  and  addrefs  to  retain  the  affediona  of  hia 
peopfe,  was  generally  able  to  humble  the  moft  overgrown  of  his  (ubjed-s  ;  but 
wl^n,  OB  the  oclier  h^nd,^  a  king  of  Scotland,  like  James  III.  fhewed  a 
di(refped.  .to  bis.pQrUament,  the  event  was  commonly  fatal  to  the  crown* 
The  kings  of  S^qtiand^  notwithftanding  this  paranwunt  power  in  the  parKa* 
XBcnt,  fiaund  means  to  weaken  and  elude  its  force;  and  in  this  they  were 
•fiilled  by.  the  clergy,  whofc  revenues  were  smmcnfe,  and  who  had  very  little 
dependence  ttpoa  the  popc^  and  were  always  jealous  of  the  powerful  nobility* 
This  wasdoBf  by  eftabliihing  a  feled  body  of  menabers,  who  were  called  the 
htdsoftbe  ertkUs^  Tbefe  werecjbofen  out  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  knights^ 
and  bufge&s.  The  biihops^  fpr.i;)ftancc,  chofe  eight  peers,  and  the  peers* 
eight  bifhops  ;  and  thefe  fixtcen  jointly  chofe  eight  barons  .  (or  knights,  of 
the  ihire),  and  ei^t  C0mmifii(^ne>'s  for  burghs  ;  and  to  allthofe  were  added 
eight  great  officers  of  ftate,  the  chancellor  being  pri^Gd^nt  of  the  whole*    . 

Th^Ir  bufinefs  was  to  prepare  all  ^eftioos  and  billsy  and  other  matters 
brought  into  parliajnenc ;  £6  that  in  fad,,  though  the  king  cpiild  give  -no  ne* 
gacive,  yet  being  by  his  clergy,  and  the  places  he  had  to  boftow^  always  fure 
of  the  lofds.  cf  articles,  nothing  couid  come  into  parliamen  that  could  catt 
V  for  his  negative.  It  muilb^.  acknowledged,  that  this  inftitutioa  fecm%  to 
have  prevailed  by  ftealth  \  nor  was  it  ever  bronght  into  any  regular,  fy  ftcm  | 
even  its  modes  varied  \  and  the  greateft  lawyers  arc  ignoraat  wQen  it  took 
place.  The  Scots,  however,,  never  loft  fightr  of  their  original  principles  ^  and 
though  Charles  I.  wanted  to  form  thefe  lords  of  the*  articles  into  regular 
machines  for  his  own  defpotic  purpofes,  he  fou^d  it  impradicable  ; .  and  the 
melancholy  oonftqueoces  are  well  knowa.  At  the  Revolution,  th^^  Soots 
gave  a  frclh  inftaoce.  how  weU  they  underflood  the  principles  of,  iibevty*  by 
omitting  aQ  pedaatic  debates,  about  aMcatmn^  and  the  like  t^ms,  and  voting 
king  James  at  once' to  have  foffeited  his  crowo  ^  which  they  gave  to  the  prince 
and  princers  of  Orange. 

This  ipirit  of  refiftance  was > the  mote  remarkable,  as  tlie  people  had  gKMn- 
cd  under  the  molt  inlupporlable^  minill^riel  ryraiM|y  ever  fince  the  Reftora^ 
tion.  It  is  afked,  Why  did  they  fubmit  to  that  tyranny  I  The  anfwer  is, 
In  order  to  prefervc  that  independency  upon.Enghind,  wUch  Cromwdl  and 
bis  parliament  endeavoured  to  deftroy,  by  uniting  theip  with.  Englaad  :  they 
therefore  chofe  to  fubmit  to  a  temporary  evil ;  but  they  took  the  firft  oppor- 
tunity to  get  rid  of  their  oppreifors. 

Scotland,  when  it  was  a  fcparate  kingdom,  caanol  be  faid  to  ba^  bad  any 
peers,  in  the  Englifh  feofe  of  the  wordt  The  nobility,  wbo  were  dukes, 
tnarquiffes,  earls,  and  brds,  wer<  by  the  king  made  hereditary  members  of 
parliament ;  but  they  formed  no  diftind  hoofe,  for  they  fat  ia  the  {lase  rooia 
,  with  the  commons,  who  had  the  fame  dehbcjoate  and  d^eifive  vote  wilb  them 
an  all  public  matters.    A  baron,  tbougk  not  a  baron  of  parliament^  might  fit 

upon 
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troQ  s  iard'i  «l!ke  m  MMetft  of  Mft  anli  diea^  1  nor  wis  k  w^et^mj  ibrtlir 
«&cn^  or  jury,  to  be^imnimous  ro  thdr  Terdi6t«  Tlieie«dttl*ayftomak  <«9i 
A  tbc  time  of  the  R^ftoration^  wcw  fo  prcv^ktiu  al)4  the  r«foue  of «  gicat 
cnoBinal  wma  commonlj  (b  ihii<fh  apprdieiiddl,'.  tban  fi^iii>  y>cive  t«ro  dpf« 
ptM  between  the fetitence and «xeeu«ioai      •  •  .  .;.  /,  .•.    f . , 

Great  vncertaimy  DccofH  m  the  Scotch  ksftory,  bf  eotifdimdittg^paAktxiciitii 
^fa  coikveDtiona  s  ^  diiference  wts>  that  a  parliamea^  coahl  eifadfla#«  at 
vcS  atlsy  oa  taxes :  a  conveation^  ormeet^dg  of  the  ftautfj  only  toet  for  the 
rarpofes  of  taxacfoa. '  Befb^e  the  Udda,  the  kings  of  Scoclaad  had  fowt 
srnt  aod  foctr  leifcr  offieiersiorftate  :  the  grM»  were  'rfieloni  high  chaiMxk 
ur,  hig^  tneafurei-y  pn^;feiil|  and  keretary  t  theibUtf  kfbr^wciccbc  Jbrda 
rr^fter,  advocate,  tfeafurer^deptite,  aod  jiiftice  ^el*k»  jSmeetKe  Uoton  noat 
cf  thefe  coiitinue»  except?Dgthe  lord's  pri^f^l,  regifter,  advocate^  and  piU 
ire  dnk  ;  a  thrrd  fecretary.  of  ftate  has  oecaltbtiaDy  been  aomimitad  by  tho 
iicg  {or  ScbttHh  afikirB»  btft  under  the  fame  denofniaartioo  aa  the  other  two 
Axretaries.  The  above  officera  of  fiate  fat  m  the  Scotch  ftarliameat  by  virtue 
5f  their  officsea* 

The  officera  of  the  cro#n  were^  the  high  diaoiberlainy  cooftable,  adttha^ 
nd  maribal.  The  offices  of  conftaUe  and  marfhal  were  hereditary^  A. 
airman  iias  ftitt  a  peofiott  as  admiral  $  and  the-offiee  of  marfhal  is  exercifed 
bj  a  kaxght-tnarfhal.      * 

The  office  of  cfaaDceI!or  of  Scothnd  differed  littk^rom  thl?  iiMlfte  in  Eog* 
laid.  Hie  fame  may  be  fatd  of  the  hirds  treafUret,  prwy-/eal|  and  fecretarf  « 
Tbc  lord-rei^ifter  was  head-clerk  to  the  parliament,  eonveMioii,  treafury^  ex« 
deqaer,  and  feffion,  and  ketper  of  all  ptiblic  records.  ^Though  this  ofice  waa 
c-ry  during  the  king's  pleanirey  yet  it  was  very  liicratiye»  by  difpofiag  of 
his  depotatioiif  whtdi  lafttd  datnig  life.  He  afted  as  telkr  co  the  parlia- 
mat :  and  it  was  datigeroosr  for  any  ihembct  to  difpute  his  reporSof  the 
i^^nibers  upon  divifiom  The  lord  advocate'a  office  rcfembleft  that  of  the 
2itorBey*general  la^Eaglandj  only  his  powers  are  far  faiore  extcnfive^  becauie^ 
br  the  Scotch  laws,  he  is  the  profecutor  of  dl  capital  crtancs  befotie  the- 
juitidaryv  and  likewifip  concurs  in  all  puritiits  before  fovereign  courts^  for 
breaches  of  the  peate,  and  aifo  Jn  all  matters  cWil,  wherein  the  king  or  hia 
^oator  bath  intereft.  Two  folicitors  are  named  by  his  majeftyi  by  ivay  of 
iSftanta  to  the  h^d- advocate.  The  office  of  jilflice«4erk  emitles  the  pqflef- 
(oT  topreCde  in  the  criminal  conrt  of  joftice^  while  the  joftice-genenil»  aa  o& 
ice  I  (hall  defcribe  hereafter,  is  abfent. 

The  ancient  Gpnftitvtion  of  Scotland  admitted  of  maay  other  offioea  both 
of  the  crown  and  ftate  ;  hat  they  are  either  now  extin^i  or  too  tnconfiderable 
(0  be  defcrihed  here.  That  of  Lyon  king  at  arms»  or  the  reteftcw/hm,  or 
grand  herald  of  Scotland,  is  fHB  in  being  ;  and  it  was  foritierly  an  office  of 
great  fplcodor  and  impprtaace,  infomuch  that  the  feience  of  heraldry  was 
prdenred  there  in  greater  purity  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  He 
vas  cren  crowned  fdenonly  in  parKament  with  a  golden  circle ;  and  .hia 
lutkorityf  wliich  is  not  the  cafe  in  England,  in  all  armorial  affairs,  might  be 
carried  into  execution  by  the  civil  law. 

The  privy  council  of  Scotland  before  the  Revolution,  had,  or  affumed,  in- 
^Qtfitortal  powets,  even  that  of  torture  ;  but  it  is  ngw  fiuik  in  the  paiiiament 
^d  pnvy  council  of  Great  Britain  ;  aod  the  civil  and  criminal  caufes  in  Scut- 
had  are  chiefly  cognifable  by  two  courts  of  judicature* 

The  firfl  is»  that  of  the  college  of  jultice,  which  was  infiituted  by  Jamet 
V.  after  the  model  of  the  French  parliaoienti  to  fupply  an  ambulatory  com- 
mittee of  paiirament,  who  took  to  tliem£elves  the  names  of  the  lords  of  coon^ 
^aad  feffion.  which  the  prcfent  members  of  the  college  of  iuftice  Aill  retain. 

'  Thit 
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This  coftrt  eo^tU-o£  a  prefident  and  fbniteen  .oy^ii^ry  m^b^s/  befid<» 
cxiraordia«ry><j0feft  named  by.  the  .king,,  wbo  may  fit  and  votC}  but  have  no  faia- 
ricf,  aad.are.QOt  bpimd.J;t>9U<9danccr;  This  court  Oiay  l)e  called  a  (landing, 
juflft  in  aUjiiatUi:9:pir.'prQpmy,^bat  lie  before,  them.  .  TMr  forms  oif  proceed- 
ing do  not  lie  within  my  plan,  neither  does  any  inquiry  how  far  luch  an  in&itu-* 
tiODf  iu'fo.narc^.w^A.poiintry  iaiB/Spqtland,  is  compatible  wi(;h  the  fecqrity.of 
private  prop^rtyK>  .TW  .civil  law  is  their  diredpry  in  all  matters  tl^at  come 
90t  within  the  municipal  taws  of  the  kingdom*  Xt  ha§  been  often  matter  of 
JiirpTifcy  tbait  tjie  ^qots  were  Xo  tenacious  of  .the  fornis  of  the  courts,  and 
the  'ci&nee  of  ;th<iir.rIaws9^8,.to.,r.ef$^rve.  them  by. the  articles  of  the  Union. 
Xhist  ilowejrery .  canf  be  eaiUy  accounted  for,  becaufe,  thofe  laws  and  forms 
wcfe  eflential.  to  thcpoQeifiOQ  of  eijlates  and  l^nds,  which  in  Scqrland  are 
often  held,  by  modes  incompat^ible.  with.  t,he  laws  of  England.  ,  I  Ihalljud 
add,  that  the. lords. of  qouncil  and  feffion  adtlikewife  as  a  court  of  equity  ^ 
but.their  decrees  are  (foitunately  perhaps  for  the  fubje6^J  reverfible  by  the 
Britiih  Houfe  of.X«ords,  to  which  an  appeal  lies.  ^      < 

The  juftice-court  is  the  highell  criminal  tribunal  in  Scotland  ;  but  in  its 
prefent  form  it  was  inftituted  fo  late  as  the  year  1672,  when  a  lord-juiiice« 
H^cneral,  removeable  at  the  king's  pleafure,  was  appointed.  This  lucrative 
office  (till  exiiis  in  the.perfon  of  one  of  the  chief  nobility ;  but  the  ordinal  j 
tnembers  of  the  court,  are  the  judiceclerk  and  five  other  judges,  who  are 
always. noniivated  from  the  lords  of  feiBon.  In  this  court  the  verdidi  of  a 
jury  condemns lOr  acquits}  but,  .as  I  have  already  hinted,  without  any  ne- 
ceifity  of  being  unanimous. 

Befides  thefe  two  great  courts  of  law,  the  Scots,  by  the  articles  of  the 
Union,  have  a  court,  of  excheqi^er.  •  This  CQurtNJhas  the  fame  powers,  an* 
thority,  privilege,  jurifdldion^  over  the  reyenue  01  Scotland^  as  tlie  court 
of  e:vchtfquer  in  England  has  over  the  revenues  there  ;  and  all  matters  and 
things  competent, to  the  court  of  exchequer  of  England  relating  thereto, 
are  L'kewUe  competent  (o  the- exchequer  of  Scotland.  The  judges. of  the 
excheqger  in  Scotland  exercife  certain  powers  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
treafury,  aod.are  (lill  vefted  in  that  of  England. 

»The  court  p{  aflmiralty  in  .Sco|land,  was,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  by 
a&  of  parliament,  declared  to  be  a  fupreme  court,  in  all  caufes  competent  to 
its  own  jarifdiftion  ;  and  the  lord  high  admiral  is  declared  to  be  the  king's 
lieutenant  .and  iudice  general  upon  the  feas,  and  in  all  ports,  harbours,  and 
creeks  of  the  fame  ;  and  upon  frefli  waters  and  navigable  rivers,  below  the 
firli  bridge,  or  ivithin  flood  mark  ;  fo  that  nothing  competent  to  its  jurifdic- 
tion  can  bc.meddled  with,  in  the  Erd  inftan^e,  but  by  the  lord  high  admiral 
and  the  judges  of  his  coi^rt.  Sentences  pafled  in  all  inferior  courts  of  admu 
ralty  may  be  brought  again  before  his  court ;  but  no  appeal  lies  from  it  to 
the  lords  of  the  fenion,.or  any  other  judicatory,  unlefs  in  cafes  not  maritime, 
Caufes  are  tried  in  this  court  by  the  civil  law,  which  in  fuch  cafes  is  likewife 
the  common  law  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  by  the  laws  of  Oleron.  Wifby  and 
the  Han fe  towns,  and  other  maritime  pradices  and  decifions  common  upon 
the  continent.  The  place  of  lord-admiral  o^*  Scotland  is  little  more  than 
nominal,  but  the  iaiary  annexed  to  it  is  reckoned  worth  T000I.  a  year  ;  and 
the  judge  of  the  admiralty  is  commonly  a  lawyer  of  diflin£tion,  with  confider- 
able  perquifites  pertaining  to  his  office. 

The  college*  or  faculty  of  advocates,  which  anfwers  to  the  Erglifh  inns  of 
court,  may  be  called  the  feminary  of  Scotch  lawyers.     They  are  within 
themfelves  a(i  orderly  court,  and  their  forms  require  great  prcciiion  and  exa« 
niuatioa  to  qualify  it^  ^andidalei  for  ^dmii&on«     Subordiuate  to  them  is  a 
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}>'Ay  of  italerior  lawyers,  or,  a9  ihey  may  be  called*  attorneys,  who  calkd 
thc^mfclves   ^niters  to  the  fignet,  becaofe  they  alone  can  fttbfcribe  tke  writ* 
th**  paiTs  the  fignet ;  they  likewife  have  a  bye«gOTe(omcnt  for  their  own  rega* 
}    U:ioa.      Such  are  the  diflferent  law  courts  that  are  hdd  in  the  capital  of  ScoU 
had  ;  y^c-  (hall  pafs  to  thofe  that  are  inferior; 

The  government  of  the  counties  is  Scotland  was  formerly  vefted  in  (hertffii 
2nd  ftewarda,  courta  of  regality y  baron  courts,  com^iifaries,  jufticea  of  the 
^taoTy  and  coroners. 

Formerly  (heriffdoms  were  generally  hereditable ;  but  by  a  late  a6i  of  par* 
L^men?,  they  are  now  all  veiled  in  the  crown  ;  it  being  there  cnaded,  that  all 
k'gh  (heriffay  or  Rewards,  (hall,  for  the  future,  be  nominated  and  appoint* 
cd  aiuiually  by  his  roajqfty,  bis  heirs,  and  fucceflbrs.  In |. regard. to  the 
iicriff. deputes,  and  fteward-deputcs,  it  is  ena^ed  that  there  (hall  only  be  one 
ifi  taA^  county,  or  (lewartry,  who  muft  be  an  advocate,  of  three  years  ftand* 
ing  at  Icaft.  For  the  fpace  of  feven  years,  thefe  deputies  are  to  be  nominated 
bf  the  king,  with  fuch  continuance  as  his  roajefty  (hall  think  6t ;  after  which 
they  are*  to  enjoy  their  office  advltam  aut  culpamt  that  is,  for  life,  nnlefs  guilty 
of  (ome  offence.  Some  other  regulations  have  been  likewi(c  introduced^. highly 
for  the  credit  of  the  (heriffs  coarts. 

Stewartriea  were  formerly  part  of  the  ancient  royal  domain  ;  and  the 
icwards  had  muCh  the  f^me  power  in  them  as  the  (herifF  had  in  his  county. 

Coorts  of  regality  of  old  were  held  by  virtue  of  a  royal  jurifdi^ion  vefted 
in  the  lordy  with  particular  immunities  and  privileges ;.  but  thefe  were  fo  dan* 
geroGs,  and  fo  extravagant,  that  all  the  Scotch  regalities  are  now  diifolved  by 
u  a£i  of  parliament.  * 

Baron-courts  belong  to  every  perfon  who  holds  a  barony  of  the  king.  In 
cnii  matters,  they  extend  to  matters  not  exceeding  forty  /hillings  fterling  $ 
and  tn  crTcninal  cafes,  to  petty  actions  of  affauk  and  battery  ;  but  the  punifh* 
meot  ia  not  to  exceed  twenty  (hillings  fterling,  or  fetting  the  delinquent 
iathe  flocks  for  three  hours,  in  the  day  time.  Thefe  courts,  however  petty, 
verc  in  former  days  invefted  with  the  power  of  life  and  death,  which  tbey 
have  now  loft. 

The  courts  of  commifraries  in  Scotland  anfvver  to  thofe  of  the  Englilh  dio*. 
cebp  chancellor,  the  higheft  of  which  is  kept  at  Edinburgh  ;  wherein,  before 
four  judges,  a6Hons  are  pleaded  concerning  matters  relating  to  wills  ftnd  tefta^ 
meats  \  the  right  of  patronage  to  eccleiiadical  benefices,  tythes,  divorces,  and 
caales  of  that  nature ;  but  in  almod  all  other  parts  of  the  kingdom^  there  fits 
hut  one  judge  on  thefe  caufes. 

According  to  the  prefent  inftitution,  juftices  of  the  peace  in  Scotland, 
cxercife  pretty  much,  the  fame  powers  as  thofe  in  England.  In  formes 
tunes  their  office,  though  of  very  old  lUnding,  was  in(igni(icant,  being 
cramped  by  the  powers  of  the  great  feudal  tyrants,  who  obtained  an  a61  of 
parliament,  that  they  were  not  to  take  cognizance  of  riots  till  fifteen  days 
after  the  faa.  ^ 

The  indiiution  of  coroners  is  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Malcolm  II.  the  great 
kgiflator  of  Scotland,  who  lived  before  the  Norman  inva(ion  of  £ng« 
bad.  Tbey  took  cognizance  of  all  breaches  of  the  king's  peace  ;  and  they 
were  required  to  have  clerks  to  regifter  depofitions  and  matters  of  fa6k,  as 
Well  as  verdids  of  jurors  ;  the  ofHce,  however,  is  at  prefent  much  dilTufed  in 
Scotland. 

From  the  above  (hort  view  of  the  Scotch  laws  and  in(litutions,  it  is 
jdain'that  they  were  radically  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  £ngli(h.  The  lat- 
ter altedgei  indeedi  that  the  Scots  borrowed  the  coateots  of  their  Rtgtam 
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Jlfd/(^^/iMv,  tbetr  oldeft  law-book^  from  the  work  of  GfanTille,  who  trat  si 
jodge  under  Henry  II.  of  England.  The  Scots  on  the  other  hand»  fay,  that 
GvTi^TilU's  work  was  copied  frbm  their  Regiam  Majefiatem^  even  with  the 
peculfftritie8«  of  the  latter,  which  do  not  now,  and  never  did,  'exift  hi  the  law» 
of  England, 

The  royal  burghs  in  Scotland  form,  as  it  were,  a  coniniercial  parliament, 
\thich  meets  oqoe  a  year^  at  Edinburgh,  confiHing  of  a  reprefenta'tive  from 
each  burgh,  to  confult  upon  the  common  good  of  the  whole.  Their  powers 
arc  pretty  extenfive,  and  before  the  Union  they  made  law*  relating  to  (hip- 
ping, to  maftcrs  and  owners  of  fhiptf,*  te  mariners,  and  merchants  oy  whofti 
they  were  freighted  j  to  mamifa^ures,  fuch  as  plaiding,  linen,  and  yarn  ;  to 
the  curing  and  packing  of  fifh,  falmbn,  and  herrings,  tnd  to  the  importing  and 
exporting  (everal  commodtties.  The  trade  between  Scotland  arid  the  Ne- 
therlander is  fubje6l  to  their  reguhtron  :  tliey  fix  the  ftaple  port,  which  was 
formerly  at  Dort,  and  is  now  at  Campvcre.  Their  conlervator  is  indeed  no- 
minated "by  the  orown,  but  then  their  convention  regulates  his  power,  ap- 
proves his  depufSes,  and  Appoints  his  falary  :  fo  that,  in  truth,  the  whole  Raple 
tu^de  is  fubjeeled  to  their  management.  Upon  the  whole,  thi«  is  a  very  fiog- 
ular  inftitution,  and  fufliciently  prove?-  the  vaft  attention  which  the  govern- 
nieot  of  Scotland  formerly  paid  to  trade.  It  took  its  prefent  form  in  the 
reign  of  James  III.  1847,  and  had  excellent  confequeuccs  for  the  benefit  of 
commerce. 

Such  are  the  laws  and  conftittttions  of  Scotland^  as  they  exift  at  prefent, 
in  their  general  view  j  but  our  bounds  do  not  permit  us  to  dcfcend*to  fahher 
particulars,  which  arc  various  and  complicated.  The  conformity  bttWeen  the 
pra6lic^  df  the  civil  law  in  Scotland,  and  th^t  in  England,  is  remarkable* 
The  Bnglifh  law  reports  are  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  Scotch  praAicc ; 
and  their  afts  of  federiint  ^fwer  to  the  Englifh  rules  of  court ;  theTScoltiili 
wadfets  and  reverfions,  to  the  Engllth  mortgages  and  dcfcafances  ;  their  poih- 
diDg  of  goods,  after  letters  of  horning,  is  much  ifie  fame  as  the  Englifli  exe- 
c))tions  upon  outlawries  :  and  an  appeal  againR^  the  king's  pardon,  in  cafes  of 
murder,  by  the  next  of  kin  to  the  deceafed,  is  admitted  in  Scotland  as  well  as 
in  Englapfd.  Many  other  uf^ges  are  the  fame  in  both  kingdoms.  I  cannot^ 
however,  difmiftthis  head  without  one  obfervatk>n,  which  proves  the  firoilatity 
between  the  Englilh  and  Scotch, conftitution?,  which  I  believe  has  been  men- 
tioned by  no  author.      In  old  times,  all  the  freeholders  in  Scotlarid  met  to- 

'  gether  in  jprefcnce  of  the  king,  who  was  feated  oil  the  t5p  of  a  hiUock,  which 
in  the  old  Scottifh  conilitution,  is  called  the  Moot,  or  Moot  hill ;  all  national 
afS^irs  wert  here  tranfa£led  ;  judgments  given,  and  differences  ended.  This 
Moot-hill  I  apprehend  to  be  of  the  £ame  nature  aa  the  Saxon  Fplcmote,  and 
to  fignify  no  more  than  the  hill  of  meeting. 

HiSTOK  Y.]  Though  the  writers  of  ancient  Scotch  hiftory  arc  too  fond  of 
fyftem  and  fable,  yet  it  is  eafy  to  colle6l,  from  the  Roman  authors,  Bnd  other 
evidences,  that  Scotland  was  formerly  inhabited  by  different  people.     Th«  - 

•  Caledonians  were,  probably,  the  firll  inhabitants  ;  the  Pids,  undoubtedly  were 
the  Britons,  who  were  forced  northwards  byfthc  Belgic  Gauls,  about  fourfcore 
years  before^ the  defcent  of  Julius  Czfar  ;  and  who  fettling  in  Scotland,  were  * 
joined  by  great  numbers  of  their  counrrymcn  who  were  driven  northwards  by 
the  Romans.  The  Scots,  mo(l  probably  were  a  nation  of  adventurers  from 
the^ancient  Scythia,  who  had  ferved  in  the  armies  on  the  continent,  and,  as 
has  been  akeady  hinted,  after  conquering  the  other  inhabitants,  gave  their 
own  name  to  the  country.    The  traft  lying  foutliward  of  the  Fortfai  appears 

to 
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«D  hav^  l>eeii  tnliaUted  by  tk  SaxoVt,  and  by  the  BntOM^^iiiAio  ibrined  tlie 
kingdom  t>f  Akuithy  the  capital  of  which  waa  Diimbaiton  ;  but  all  the£e 
people  in  procefsof  time  were  fubilued  by  the  Scots. 

Having  preqiired  thus  ri^uch,  tt  is  unnecciTaiY  for  me  to  lOTeAigate  the  con- 
ftittttion  of  Scotland  from  its  fabulousi  or  even  its  early  ages.  It  is  fufficient 
to  add,  to  what  I  have  already  faid  Upon  tha^  head*  that  they  ieem  to  have 
been  as  forward  as  any  of  their  Couthem  ndghbours  ki  the  arts  of  war  and 
^OTcrnmcDt. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Caledonians,  the  ancient  Celtic  inhabitahts  of 
Scotlandy  were  attacked  by  anir  of  the  Roman  geoerals  before  Agricola^ 
anno  79.     The  name  of  the  prince  he  fought  with  was  Galdus»  by  Tacitus 
named  Galgacus ;  and  the  hiftory  of  that  war  is  not  only  tranfmitted.  with 
^rcat  prccifiont  hot  oorrobo^tcd  by  the  remains  of  the  Rotnan  encampments 
and  Ibrts,  laifed  by  Agricola  in  his  inarch  towards  Dunkeld*  the  capital  of 
the  Caledonians.     The  brave  fiand  made  by  Galdos  againft  that  great  ge- 
neral, does  honour  to  the  valonr  of  both  people  ;  and  the  featimcnta  of  the 
Caledonian,  concerning  the  freedom  and  independency  of  this  country,  appear- 
ed to  have, Wanned  the  noble  hiftorian,  with  the  fame  generous  pafiion.     It  is 
plain,  however,  that  Tacitus  thought  it  for  the  hohour  of  Agricdlai  to  con- 
ceal fome  part  of  this  war ;  for  though  he  makes  his  countrymen  vi&orious, 
yet  they  certainly  returned  fouthward,  to  the  province  of  the  Horefti,  whioh 
was  the  oouaty  of  Fife,  without  improving  their  advantage* 

Galdus,  otberwife  called  Corbred,  was  according  to  the  Scotch  bifloruins, 
the  a  I  ft  in  the  h'neal  defcent  from  Fergus  I.  the  founder  of  their  monarchy  ; 
and  though  this  genealo^  has  of  late  been  difputed,  yet  nothing  can  be  nore 
certain^  from  tl^e  Roman  biflories,  than  that  the  Caledonians,  or  Scots,  were  g«K 
vemed  by  a  fncctflion  of  brave  and  wife  princes,  during  the  nbode  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  Britain.  Their  valiant  refinance  obliged  Agricola  himfclf,  and  after 
him  the  emperors  Adrian  and  Seveitis,  to  build  the  two  famous  pretentures 
or  walla,  one  between  the  Frith  of  Clyde  and  Forth  already  mentioned  |  and 
the  other  between  Tinmouth  and  the  Solway  Frith,  which  will  be.  defcribed 
in  our  account  of  England,  to  defend  the  Romans  from  the  Caledonians  and* 
Scots ;  and  which  prove  that  the  independence  cf  the  latter  was  neVer  fubdued, 
Chriftianity  was  introduced  into  Scotland  about  the  year  201  of  the 
Chriftian  sera^  fay  Donald  I.  The  Fids,  who,  as  before  mentioned,  were  the 
dcfcendants.  of  the  ancient  Britons,  forced  northwards  by  the  Romans,  had 
at  thift  time  gained  a  fooring  fn  Scdtbnd  ;  and  being  of^en  defeated  by  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  they  joined  the  Romans  againfl\he  Scots  and  Caledot>i- 
ana,  who  were  of  the  fame  original,  and  cqnfidered  themfelves  as  one  peopk  ; ' 
fo  that  the  Scots  monarchy  fuffered  a  fhort  cdtpfe  ;  but  it  broke  out  with 
more  luftre  than  ever,  under  Fergus  II.  who  recovered  his  crown  $  and  hts 
fuccefibrs  gave  many  fevere  overthrows  to  the  Romans  and  Britons, 

Wbei^  the  Romans  left  Britain  in  44$,  the  Soots  as  appears  by  Gildas,  a 
British  hiftorian,  were  a  powerful  nation,  and  in  conjan^ion  with  the  Pi^, 
invaded  the  Britons ;  and  having  forced  the  Roman  walls|  drove  them  to  the 
very  fea ;  fo  that  the  Britons  apptied  to  the  Romans  for  relief ;  And  in  the 
famous  letter,  which  they  called  their  grodni^  they  tell  them,  that  they  had 
no  choice  left,  but  that  of  being  fwallowed  up  by  the  fea,  or  periihing  by  the 
fwords  of  the  barbarians  ;  for  i'o  all  nations  were  called^  who  were  not  Ro- 
mans, or  Under  the  Roman  prote6iion« 

Dongard  was  then  king  of  Scotland ;  and  it  appears  from  jhe  oldeft  hif- 
tories,  and  thofc  that  are  leaft  favourable  to  monarchy,  that  the  fucceifion  ta 
^f  crown  of  ^Scotland,  ilill  continued  intbe  family  of  Fergus,  but  generally 
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defdended  coflatcrally ;  till  the  rncoaTcmencies  of  that  nOode  of  faqoefSon 
fo  much  felly  thait  by  dcgrrees  it  fell  into  difufe>  and  it  was  at  lail  fettled  io  the 
« defcending  line. 

About  the  year  7691  the  Scots  were  governed  by  AchahiSy  a  prince  fo 
much  refpe^ted,  that  his  friendfhip  was  courted  by  Charlemagne,  and  a 
league  was  concluded  between  them;  which  continued  inviolate  while  the 
monarchy  of  Scotland  had  an  eziftence»  No  (laSi  of  equdk  antiquity  is 
better  attefted  than  this  league,  together  with  the  great  ferfrcie  performed 
by  the  learned  men  of  Scotland,  in '  civilizing  the  vaft  dominions  of  that 
groat  conqueror,  as  has  been  already  obfervcd  under  the  atticle  of  Learning. 
The  Pi^s  dill  remained  in  Scotland  sy^  a  feparate  nation,  and  were  power- 
fill  enough  to  make  war  upon  the  Scots  ;  who,  about  the  year  S439  when 
Kenneth  Mac  Alpin  was  king  of  Scotland,  finally  fubdued  them  ;  but  not  in 
the  favage  manner  mentioned  by  fome  hiftoriansi  by  ^termination.  For  he 
obliged  them  to  incorporate  themfelves  with  their  conqueror?,'  by  taking 
their  names,  and  adopting  their  laws.  The  fucceflbrs  of  Kenneth  Mac  Alpiti 
maintained  almoft  perpetual  wars  with  the  Saxons  on  the  fquthward,  and  the 
Danes  and  other  barbarous  nations  towards  the  eaft  :  who  being  mailers  of 
the  fea,  hatrraifed  the .  Scots  by  powerful  invafions.  The  latter,  however, 
were  more  fortunate  than  the  Englifh  ;  for  while  the  Danes  were  ere6ling-a 
nvDnarchyin  England)  they  were  every  where  overthrown  in  Scotland  by 
bloody  battles,  'and  at  laft  driven  out  of  the  kiAgdpra.  The  Saxon  and 
Danifli^  monarch s  who  then  governed  England  were  uot  ihore  fuccefsful 
againft  the  Scots,  who  maintained  their  freedom  and  independency,  not  only 
againft  foreigners,  but  againil  their  own  kings,  when  they  thought  them  en- 
dangered. The  feudal  law  was  introduced  among  theni  by  Malcolm  II. 

Malcolm  III.  commonly  called  Nialcolm  Cranmore  from  two  Gaelic 
words  which  fig^ify  a  larg^  heady  but  mod  probably  from  jiis  gre-^.t  capacity, 
waa  the  eighty-iixth  king  of  Scotland,  from  Fergus  I.  the  fuppofed  founder 
of  the  monarchy  $  the  forty- feventh  from  its  r^ftorer,  Fergus  II.  and  the 
twenty-fecond  from  Kenneth  HI.  who  conquered  the  kingdom  of  the  Pids. 
'  Every  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  as  written  hy 
the  inimitable  Shakefpeare,  who  keeps  clofeto  the  fads  delivered  by  hiftori- 
,  ans,  can  be -no  (Granger  to  the  fate  of  Malcolm's  father^  and  his  own  hiftory, 
previous  to  his  mounting  the  thrope>  in  the  year  1057.  He  was  a  wife  and 
magnanimous  prince,  and  in  no  refpcdt  inferior  to  his  cotemporary  the  Nor- 
man conqueror,  with  whom  he  was  often  at  war.  He  married  Margaret, 
daughter  to  Edward,  Otnamed  the  Out-law,  fon  to  Edmund  Ironfide,  king  of 
England.  By  the  death  of  her  brother  Edgar  Atheling,  the  Saxon  right  to 
the  crown  of  England  devolved  upon  the  pofterity  of  that  princefs,  who  was 
one  of  the  wifeft  and  worthieft  women  of  the  age ;  and  her  daughter  Maud 
was  accordingly  married  to  Henry  1.  of  England.  Malcolm,  after  a  glorious 
reign,  was  killed,  with  his  fon,  treacherouAy,  it  ia  faid^  at  the  iiege  of  AIa<* 
wick,  by  the  befieged. 

.  Malcolm  HI.  was  fuccecded  by  hia  brother  Donald  VII.  and  he  was  de« 
throned  by  Duncan  II.  whofe  legitimacy  was  difputed.  They  were  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Edgar,  the  fon  of  Malcolm  III.  who  uas  a  wiie  and  valiant 
prince  ;  he  was  fucceeded  by  Alexander  I.'  and  upon  his  death  David  I. 
mounted  the  throne. 

Notwithftaoding  the  endeavours  of  fome  hidorians  to  conceal  what  they 
cannot  deny,  I  mean  the  glories  of  (his  reign,  it  yet  appears,  that  David 
was.  one  of  the  greateft  princes  of  his  age,  whether  we  regard  him  as  a  man, 
a  warrior,  or  a  kgtdator.  The  noble  anions  he  performed  in  the  fcrvice  of 
his  niece,  the  emprefs  Maud,  in  her  competition  with  king'  Stephen  for  the 
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Eiglifli  crowny  give  vs  the  higheft  idea  of  his  virtues^  as  they  covld  be  th« 
rcfult  od]j  of  duty  and  principle.  To  him  Henry  ll,*the>inightieft  prinoc 
Qf  his  a^f « owed  his  crown  ;  and  his  poifeifiQns^in  England tjoioed  to  the  king- 
dom of  Scotlandy  placed  pavid^t  power  nearly  on  an  ec^uaiity  with  tliat  ^ 
England,  when  confined  to  this  ifland.  His  ^6lion8  and  adventures,  an! 
the  refources  he  always  found  in  his  own  courage,  prov«  him  to  have  been  a 
hero  of  the  fyrh  rank«  If  he  appeared  to  be  too  lavifh  to  churchmen,  vand 
'm  his  rdigious  endowments,  we  are  to  conGder  thefe  were  the  only  means  by 
which  he  could  then  civilize  his  kingdom  :  and  the  code  of  laws  I  have  al- 
ready q[iencioned  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  him,  do  his  memory  immortal  ho^ 
nour.  They  are  faid  to  have  been  compiled  under  his  infpefkion  by  learned 
men,  whon:  he  afiembled  from  all  parts  of  £urope  in  his  magnificent  abbey 
of  Melrofs.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  grandfon  Malcolm  1V«  and  he  by 
WHliami  furnatned  from  his  valour,  The  Lion.  William^s  fon  Alexander' IL 
was  fucceeded  in  1249,  by  Alexander  III.  who  was  a  good  king.  He 
narned,  (irft,  Margaret  daughter  to  Henry  HI.  of  Engbnd,  by  whom  he 
had  Alexander,  the  prince  who  married  the  earl  of  Flahder's  daugb^ 
ter ;  David  and  Margaret,  who  married  Hangowan,  or,  as  fon^e  call  him» 
Eric,  fon  to  Magnus  IV.  king  of  Norway,  vdio  bore  to  him  .a  daughter  na- 
ined  Margaret,  commonly  called  the  Maiden  of  Norway  :  in  whom  king 
William's  whole  pofterity  failed,  and  |he  crown  of  Scotland  returned  to  the 
^cfhendants  of  David  earl  of  Hptitingdon,  brother  to  king  Malcolm  IV.  and 
king  Williani,  •      ' 

1  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this  detail,  becaufe  it  was  produ6^ive  of 
great  events.  Upon  the  death  of  Alexander  II|.  Johi^  Baliol,  who  was 
great  grandfon  to  David  earl  of  Huntingdon,  by  his  eldeil  daughter  Marga* 
ret,  and  Robert  Bruce  (grandfather  to  the  great  king  Robert  Bruce)  grand- 
fon to  the  fame  earl  of  Huntingdon,  by  his  youngcil  daughter  Ifabel,  be« 
came  competitors  for  tha  crown  of  Scotland,  The  laws  of  fucceilion,  which 
were  not  then  fo  well  eftablifhed  in  Europe  as  they  are  at  prefent,  rendered  the 
•are  very  difiicult.  Both  parties  were  almoft  equally  matched  in  intereft  ; 
bat  after  a  confufed  interregnum  of  fome  years,  the  great  nobility  agreed  in 
referring  the  decifion  to  Edward  I.  of  England,  the  moft  politic,  ambitious 
prince  of  hia  age.  He  accepted  the  office  of  arbiter  ;  but  having  long  had 
^Q  eye  to  the  crown  pf  Scotland,  he  revived  fome  pbfplete  abfurd  claima  of 
its  dependcQcy  upon  that  of  England  ;  and  finding  that  Baliol  was  difpofed 
to  hold  it  by  that  .difgraceful  tenure^  JBdward  awarded  it  to  him  ;  but 
^erwards  dethroned  him,  and  treated  l^im  as  a  ilavc,  without  Baliol's  re- 
iinting  it, 

After  this  Edward  ufed  many  endeavours  to  annex  their  crown  to  hia 
own  which  wert  often  defeated,  and  though' !pld ward  for  a  ihort  time  made 
^infelfniafter  of  Scotland,  yet  the  Scots  were  ready  to  revolt  againft  him  on 
crery  favourable  opportunity.  Thofe  of  th^m  who  were  fo  zealoufly  at- 
tochcd  to  the  independency  of  their  country,  as  to  be  rcfolved  to' hazard 
^cry  thing  for  it,  were  indeed  but  few  compared  to  thofe  in  the  intereit  of 
Uward  and  Baliol,  which  was  the  fame  i  and  for  fome  time  they  were  obli- 
ged to  temporise.  Edward  availed  himfelf  of  their  -weaknefs  and  his  own 
Po«"cr.  He  accepted  of  a  formal  furrcnder  of  the  crown  of  Balia!^''T:b 
^hQm  he  allowed  a  penfion,  but  detained  him  in  England  .and  fent  every  no-^ 
Wcmao  in  Scotland,  whom  he  in  the  leall  fufprded,  to  difereiit  prilons* 
jn  or  near  London.  He  then  forced  the  Scots  t0^  fign  iiillruments  of  their 
(u^c^ion  to  htm  {  and  moil  barbaroufly  cunried  (#  or  deltroyed  all  the 
noQumcats  of  their  biftory,  and  the  evidences  of  their  independency  i  and 
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particubrlr  the  famous  fatidical  or  prophetic  ftone^  which  is  fUU  to  be  fcnt 
in  Weftminft.  r-Abbejr. 

Thcfc  fcverc  proceedings,  while  th<y  rendered  the  Sobts  fenfible  of  their 
flavery,  revived  in  them  the  ideas  of  their  freetfom;  andEdward  finding  their 
4>irits  were  not  to  be  fubduedy  endeavoured  to  carefs  them,  and  affeSed  to 
treat  them  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  his  own  fubje£id|  by  projedUng  aa 
tinion,  the  chief  articles  of  which  have  fioce  taken  place  between  the  two 
kingdoms*     The  Scotch  patriots  treated  this  project  with  difdain,  and  united 
under  the  brave  William  Wallace,  the  trued  hero  of  his  age  to  expel  the 
Znglifhr     Wallace  performed  anions  that  entitled  him  to^etemal  renown,  in 
/executing  this  fchem^.     Being  however  no  more  than  a  private  'gentleman^ 
and'his  popularity  daily  encreafing,  the  Scotch  nobility,  among  whom  was 
Robert  Bruce,  the  fon  of  the  fif  ft  competitor,  began  to  fufped^  that  he  had 
9n  eye  upon  the  crown,  efpecially  after  he  had  defeated,  the  earl  of  Surry, 
£d ward's  viceroy  of  Scotland,  in  the  battle  of  Stirling,  and  had  reduced  the 
garrifons  of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh,  and  was  declared  by  the  Stages  of  Scot- 
land theif  protedor.     Theii  jealoufy  operated  To  far,  that  they  formed  viol- 
ent cabals  agamft  the  brave  Wallace.     Edward,  upon  this,  once  more  in- 
vaded Scotland,  at  the  head  of  the  moft  numerous  and  beft  difciplined.  army 
JEngland  had  ever  feen,  for  it  contiftcd  of  8o,coo  foot,  5000  horfemen  com- 
pletely armed,  and  4000  light  armed  ;  and  was  attended  by  a  fleet  to  fupply 
it  witli  provifions.     Thefe,  beiides  the  troops  who  joined  him  in  Scotland, ' 
formed  an  irre{i(lil)le  body  :  Edward,  however,  was  obliged  to  divide  it,  re- 
ferving  the  command  of  40,000  of  his  bell  troops  to  himfelf.     With  thefe  he 
attacked  the  Scotch  army  under  Wallace  at  Falkirk,  while  their  difputes  rai^ 
fb  high^  that  the  brave  regent  was  deferted  by  Gumming,  the  mod  powerful 
nobleman  in  Scotland,  and  at  the  head  of  the  bell  divifion  of  his  countrymen. 
Wallace,  whofe  troops  did  not  exceed  30,000,  being  thua  betrayed,  was  de-i 
feated  with  vaft  loCs,  but  made  an  orderly  retreat ;  during  which  he  found 
means  to  have  a  conference  with  Bruce,  and  to  convince  him  of  his  ercor  in 
joining  with  Edward.     Wallace  ftill  continued  in  arms,  and  performed  many 
gallant   adlions  againft  the  EngliHi  ;  but  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
Edward,  who  moft  ungeneroufly  put  him  to  death  at  London,  as  a  traitor  ; 
but  he  died  himfelf  as  he  was  preparing  to  renew  his  invafion  of  Scotland  with 
a  ftillmore  defolating  fpirit  of  ambition,  after  having  d^royed  100,000  of 
tier  inhabitants. 

Bruce  died  ioon  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk ;  but  not  before  he  had  infpired 
bis  fon,  who  was  a  prifoner  at  large  about  the  Engtifh  court,  with  the  glo- 
rious refolution  of  vindicating  his  own  rights,  and  his  country'^  independency. 
He  efcaped  from  London,  and  with  his  own  h^^nd  killed  Cumming,  for  his 
attachment  to  Edward ;  and  after  colledting  a  few  patriots,  among  whom 
were  his  own  four  btothers,  he  aifumed  the  crown,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
Englifli,  who  had  a  great  army  in  Scotland,  at  the  battle  of  Methven.  After 
his  defeat,  he  fled  with  one  or  two  friends  to  the  Weflern  ifles,  and  parts  of 
Scotland,  where  his  fatigues  and  fufferings  were  as  inexprtflible  as  the  cour- 
Bge  with  which  he  and  his  few  friends  bore  them  (the  lord  Douglas-efpectally) 
was  incredible.  Though  his  wife  and  daughters  were  fent  priioners  to  Eng- 
land, where  the  beft  of  his  friends  and  two  of  his  brothers  were  put  to  death, 
yet  fuch  was  his  pcrfcvering  fpirit  that  bcxecovered  all  Scotland,  excepting 
the  cattle  of  Stiihng,  and  improved  crvtrry- advantage  that  was  given  him  by 
the  diflipated  conduct  of  Edward '11^.1  Wto' jai(ed  an  army  more  numerous 
and  better  appoigLe^i^ill  than  th3t;mliu8  father^  to  make  total  conqiieil  of 
Scotland.  It  is  iMthat  it  oonliR<$  jof  100,000  men,  though  this  has  been 
iuppofcd  to  be  an  exaggerated  coinp^uon  :  however  it  is  admitted  that  the 
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'.rrnj  of  Bruce   did  not  exceed  30,000  ;  but  all  of  them  hcrocf^  who  had 
been  fared  up  tn  a  deteftation  of  tyraopy. 

EdwTard,  who  was  not  deficient  in  point  of  courage,  led  this  mighty  hoft 

towards  Stirling,  then  befieged  by  Bruce  :  who  had  chofen  with  the  greateft 

udgmcnt^   a  camp  near    Bannockbuni.     The  chief  officers  under  Edward 

TCTc,  the  earls  of  Gloucefter,  Hereford,  Pembroke,  and  Sir  Giles  Argenton, 

Thofc  under  Bruce  were,  his  own  brother  Sir  Edward,  who,  next  to  himfelf, 

vas  reckoned  to  be  the  beft  knight  in  Scotland,  his  nephew  Randolph  earl  of 

Marray,  aod  the  young  lord  Walter,  high  fteward  of  Scotland.     Edv^ard's 

zrtack  of  tbe  Scotch  army  was  exceedingly  furious,  and  required  all  the  cour* 

aze  aod  firmnefs  of  Bruce  and  his  friends  to  refift  it,  which  they  did  fo  ef- 

frtftually,  that  they  gamed  one  of  the  moft  complete  victories  that  is  recorded 

in  hiflory.      The  great  lofs  of  the  Englifh  fell  upon  the  braveft  part  of  theif 

troops,  who  w^re  led  on  by  Edward  in  perfon  againil  Bruce  himfelf.     The 

•Scotch  writers  make  the  lofs  of  the  Englifh  to  amount  to  50,000  men.     Be 

criat  as  it  will,  there  certainly  never  was  a   more  total  defeat,  though  the 

cocquerors  loft  4000.     The  flower  of  the  Englifh  nobility  were  either  killed 

or  taken  prifoners.     Their  camp,  which  wa^  immenfcly  rich,  and  calculated 

or  the   purpofe  rather  of  a  triumph  than  a  campaign,  Cell  into  the  hands  of 

the  Scots  ;  and   Edward  himfelf  with  a  few  followers,  favoured  by.the  good- 

T^tCi  of  their  horfes,  were  purfued  by  Douglas  to  the  gates  of  Berwick,  from 

whence  he  efcaped  in  a  fifhing.boat.     This  great  and  decifive  battle  happen* 

ed  ID  the  year  1 314  •• 

The  remainder  of  Robert's  reign  was  ^  feries  of  the  mod  glorious  fucccf" 
r«.8 ;  and  io  well  did  bis  nobility  underhand  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  and 
lu  unfettered  were  they  by  religious  confiderations,  th^t,  in  a  letter  they 
fcst  to  the  pope,  they  acknowledged  that  they  had  fet  afidet  Baliol  for  debai<- 
ng  tbe  crown  by  holding  ft  of  England  :  and  that  they  would  do  the  fame 
by  Robert^  if  he  (hould  mftke  the  like  atte/npt.  Robert  having  thus  deliver- 
ed Scotland,  feot  his  brother  Edward  to  Ireland,  at  the  bead  of  an  army, 
with  whic^  he  conquered  the  greatcll  part  of  that  kingdom,  and  was  prt>« 
clainaed  its  king  ;  but  by  expoOng  himfelf  too  much,  he  was  killed.  Ro- 
Ucrt  hefore  his  death,  which  happened  in  1328,  made  an  advantageous  peace 
wi:h  England ;  and  when  'he  died,  he  was  acknowledged  to  be  indifpuiably 
the  greateft  hero  of  his  age. 

The  glory  of  the  Scots  may  be  faid  to  have  been  in  its  zenith  under  Robert 
I.  who  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  David  II.  ^Hc  was  a  virtuous  prince,  but 
Kis  abilities,  both  in  war  and  peace,  were  eclipfed  by  his  brother  in-law  and 
enemy  Edward  III.  of  England,  whofe  iiflcr  he  married.  Edward,  who  was 
IS  keen  as  any  of  his  predecefTors,  upon  the  conqueft  of  Scotland,  efpoufed 
the  caofe  of  Balioi,  fon  to  BalioI,  the  anginal  competitor.  Hisprogrefs  was' 
It  iirft.  amazingly  rapid  ;  and  he  and  Edward  defeated  the  royal  party  in 
miny  bloody  battles  ;  but  Baliol  was  at  lad  driven  out  of  his  ufurped  king- 
uom  by  the  Scotch  patriots.  David  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  prifoner 
by  tlie  Englifh  at  the  battle  of  Durham  ;  and  a(ter  continuing  above  eleven 

♦  That  the  Scots  of  ^  thofc  days  wore  better  acquainted  with  Mar*  than  the  Mufca, 
imcj  be  fecn  from  a  (coffing  baUad,  made  on  this  memorable  victory,  which  begins  a« 
foUowtj 

MaydcBs  of  Englaad  fore^ay  ye  mourn, 
for  zour  lenmions  zou  have  loft  at  Baimockbdrn. 

With  hcvc  a  low. 
What  ho  f  weened  the  king  of  England,  '         '^ 

So  foon  to  have  won  all  Scotland, 
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years  in  captivity » he  paid  ioo,ood  marks  for  bis  ranfom  ;  and  died  ia  pcttc 
without  iffue,  in  the  year  1371,  ' 

The  crown  of  Scotland  then  devolved  upon  the  family  of  Stuart,  iy  its 
head  having  been  married  to  the  daughter  of  Robett  1,  The  fir  ft  king  trf 
that  name  was  Robert  II.  a  wife  and  brave  prince.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his 
fon  Robert  III.  who fe  age  and  infirmities  difqualified  him  from  reigning  ; 
iothat  he  was  forced  to  tru(l  the  government  to  his  brother,  the  dukt  of 
Albany,  an  ambitious  prince,  who  feenEfs  to  have  had  an  eye  to  the  crown  for 
bis  own  family.  Robert,  upon  this,  attempted  to  fend  his  fecohd  Ton  to 
France  ;  but  he  was  moft  ungeneroufly  intercepted  by  Henry  IV.  of  Eng- 
land;'  and^i  after  fufiPering  a  long  captivity,  he  was  obliged  tctpay  an  exorbi-* 
tant  ranfom.  ,  During  the  imprifonment  of  James,  in  England,  the  militai-y 
jflory  of  the  Scots  was  carried  to  its  greateft  height  in  France,  where  they 
fupported  that  tottering  monarchy  againil  England,  and  their  generals  ob- 
tained fome  of  the  iif  ft  titles  of  the  kingdoni.  . 

James,  the  firft  of  that  name,  upon  his  return  to  Scotland,  difcovered  great 
talents  for  government,  enadked  many  wife  laws,  and  was  beloved  by  the  peo* 
pie.  He  had  received  an  excellent  education  in  England  during  the  reigiis 
of  Henry  IV.  and  V.  where  he  faw  the  feudal  fyftem  refined  from  many  of 
the  imperfe6l:ons  which  ftill  adhered  to  it  in  his  own  kingdom ;  he  determined 
therefore  to  abridge  the  overgrown  power  of  the  nobles,  and  to  recover  fuch 
lands  as  had  been  unjuftly  wr^fted  from  the  crown  during  his  minority  and  the 
preceding  reigns  ;  but  the  execution  of  thefe  defigns  coft  him  his  life  $  he 
being  murdered  ia  his  bed  by  fome  of  the  chief  nobility  in  14371  and  the  44th 
year  of  his  age* 

A  long  minority  fuccoeded  ;  but  James  II*  would  probably  have  equalled 
the  gpreated  of  his  anceftors  both  in  warlike  and  civil  virtues,  had  he  not  been 
fuddenly  killed  by  the  accidental  burftiug  of  a  cannon,  in  the  thirteenth  year 
of  his  age,  as  he  was  befieging  the  caHle  of  Roxburgh,  which  was  defended 
by  the  Engli/Il. 

Sufpic^on,  indolence,  immoderate  attachment  to  females,  and  many  of  the 
errors  of  a  female  mind,  are  vifible  in  the  qondu6l  of  James  III.  and  his  tur« 
bulent  reign  was  clofed  by  a  rebellion  of  his  (ubjeAs,  being  (lain  in  battle  in 
1488,  aged  thirty-five. 

His  fon,  James  IV.  was  the  mdft  accoraplifhed  prince  of  the  age  ;  he  was 
naturally  generous  and  brave  :  he  loved  magnificence,  he  delighted  in  war, 
and  was  eager  to  obtain  fame.  He  encouraged  and  prote£led  the  commerce 
of  his  fubjcds,  fo  that  they  greatly  incrcafed  in  Viches ;  and  the  court  of 
James,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  Henry  VII's  daughter,  wasfplendid 
and  refpe^able.  Even  this  alliance  could  not  cure  him  of  his  family  diftem- 
per,  a  predileAion  for  the  French,  in  whofe  caufe  he  rafhly  entered,  and  was 
killed,  with  the  flower  of  his  nobility,  by  the-  Englifh,  in  the  battle  of  Flod- 
den,  anno  15 1-3,  and  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  minority  of  his  fon,  James  V.  was  long  and  turbulent  j  and  when  he 
grew  up,  he  married  two  French  ladies  ;  the  firfl  being  daughter  to  the  king 
of  France,  and  thy  latter  of  the  houfe  of  Guife.  He  inftituted  the  court  of 
fcirion,  ena^cd  many  falutary  laws,  and  greatly  pronvoted  the  trade  of  Scot- 
laud  particularly  the  working  of  the  mines.  At  this  titne  the  balance  of 
power  was  fo  equally  poifed  between  the  contending  princes  of  Europe,  tliat 
James'b  friendfhip  was  courted  by  the  pope,  the  emperor,  the  king  of  France, 
and  his  uncle,  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  from  all  whom  hereceived  magnificent 
prefents^  But  James  took  little  (hare  in  foreign  affairs  ;  he  fecmed  rather  to 
imitate  his  {redeccflbrs  is  their  attempts  to  humble  the  nobih'ty ;  and  the 
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doftrines  ofthe  Rcfcmnation  banning  to  be  firomigaWd  h  Scollaodt  behave 

way,  at  the  iofiigation  of  the  ctergy,  to  a  religious  perfectition*  tbo«gh  it  js 

gcncraHj  beliered  that^  had  he  Hired  longer^  he  would  have  ieized  all  the 

dmrcli  Tcvcnuea)  in  imitatioa  of  Henry.     However,  having  ladier  flighted 

SooBc  Inendly  oYextures  made  to  him  by  the  king  of  England,  and  (heveby 

gt^cD  great  umbrage  to  that  prince,  a  war  at  length  broke  oat  between  them. 

A,  lar^e  aurmy  under  the  commaad  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  entered  Scotland 

and  ravaged  tbe  conntry  aorth  of  the  Tweed.     After  this  Ox>rt  expedition, 

like  £Dglilh  army  retired  to  Berwick.     Upon  this  the  king  of  Scotland,  lent 

ten  thooland  oMn  (^  tbe  wefiem  borders,  who  entered  England,  at  Solway 

Frith  s  and  he  himfelf  fdUowed  them  at  a  fmaU  diftance  ready  to  join  then 

apoa  occafion.     But  he  fooa  after  gave  great  offence  to  the  nobility  and  the 

amy,  by  imprudently  depriving  their  general,  lord  Maxwell,  of  hit  conuniS* 

&0B,  and  conferring  the  command  on  Oliver  Sinclair,  a  private  gentlcfloany 

w^ho  was  his  £ivourite«     The  army  were  fo  much  diTgafted  with  tliia  altera* 

Uooy  that  they  were  ready  to  difband,  when  a  fmall  body  of  EngHffi  horfe  ap- 

pearcdy  not  exceeding  five  hundred.     A  panic  feized  the  Scots,  vrfao  immedi- 

atdy  took  to  flight,  (uppofing  themfelves  to  be  attacked  by  the  whole  body 

of  the  £n^Iiih  army.     The  EngK/h  horfe,  feeing  them  flee  with  fuch  precipita- 

tksBy  dofely  purfued  them,  and  flew  great  numbers,  taking  prifoners  fevm 

Snrda,  two  hundred  gentlemen,  and  eight  hundred  foldiers,  with  twenty-four 

pieoca  of  ordnance.     This  di(a(ter  fo  much  affedled  king  James,  that  it  threw 

him  into  a  fit  of  ifincf^  of  which  he  fopn  after  died  on  the  14th  of  December, 

IJ4*' 
His  daaghter  and  fnccefibr,  Mary  was  but  a  few  hours  old  at  the  time  of 

ber  father's  death.  Her  beauty,  her  imprudence,  and  her  misfortunes  arc 
alike  ^mous  in  hiflory.  It  is  fufficicnt  here  to  fay,  that  during  her  minority, 
and  while  fhe  was  wife  to  Francis  II.  of  France,  the  Reformation  advanced 
in  Scotland  :  that  being  called  to  the  throne  of  her  anceftors  while  a  widow^ 
flic  married  her  own  confin-gcrman,  the  lord  Darnley,  whofe  untimely  death 
lath  given  rife  to  fo  much  controvcrfy.  The  confequence  of  her  hnfband'a 
death  and  of  her  marriage  with  Bothwel,  who  was  conlidered  as  his  nuirdcr- 
CTt  was  an  infurre61ion  of  her  fabje^,  from  whom  flie  fled  into  England, 
where  flie  was  ungeneroufly  detained  a  prifoner  for  eighteen  year«  ;  and  after- 
wards, on  motives  of  ftate  poL'cy,  beheaded  by  (^need  Elizabeth  in  1587,10 
the  forty- iizth  year  of  her  age. 

Mary's  (on,  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  fucceeded,  in  right  of  his  b!ood  from 
Henry  VII.  npon  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  to  the  EngHfli  crown, 
after  ifaewing  confiderable  abilities  m  the  government  of  Scotland.  This 
anion  of  tbe  two  crowns,  in  fa6l,  defliojed  the  independency,  as  it  impoverilh- 
ed  the  people  of  Scotland ;  for  the  teat  of  government  beir.g  removed  to 
England,  their  trade  was  checked,  tl^eir  agriculture  negleflcd,  and  their  gen« 
try  obliged  to  feek  for  bread  in  other  conntri^s.  James,  after  a  fplendid, 
but  troublefome  reign  over  his  three  kingdoms,  left  them  in  1625,  to  his 
A>o,  the  unfortunate  Charles  1.  That  prince,  by  his  defpotic  principles  and 
OQodod,  induced  both  his  Scottifh  and  Englifh  fubjeds  to  take  up  arms 
againft  him  ;  and  indeed,  it  was  in  Scotland  ihat  the  fword  was  firft  drawn 
againfl  Charles.  But  when  the  royal  party  was  tqjtally  defeated  id  England, 
the  king  put  himfelf  into  the  power  of  the  Sx:ottith  army  ;  they  at  firlt  treat- 
ed him  with  refpe^,  but  afterwards  delivered  him  up  to  the  Englifh  parlia- 
ment, on  condition  of  their  paying  400,000  pounds  to  the  Scots,  v^hich  was 
laid  to  be  due' to  them  for  arrears.  However,  the  Scots  afterwards  made 
(cvcral  bloody  but  unfuccefsful  attempts,  to  rellorc  hi^  Ton  Charles  II.     That 

C  «  prince 
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prince  was  finally  defeated  by  Crom^cH,  at  the  battle  of  Wottrcfter^  i6f  l> 
after  which,  te  the  time  of  his  reftotatidn,  the  commonwealth  of  Englsmd.  aial 
the  pfote6tor  gave  law  to  Scotland.  1  have^  in  another  phce,  t6uched  on 
the  mod  material  parts  oF  Charles's  reign,  and  that  of  his  deluded  brother^ 
James  Vn.  of  Scotland,  and  II.  of  England,  as  well  as  of  King  William^' 
whd  wag  fo  fatr  fr6m  being  a  friend  to  Scotlarfd,  tfcat,  rdyidg  on  his  royal 
jf^ord  to  herparlianient,  /he  was  brought  <o  the  brmk  of  rain. 

The  ftate  of  parties  in  England  at  the  acceffion  of  qat.cii  Anne,  wat  fuchy 
that  the  Whigs  once  more  had  rccourfe  to  the  Scot$,  and  offered  them  theitf 
own  terms,  if  they  would  agree  to  the  incorporate  Union  as  it  now  flanda*' 
It  was'long  before  the  majority  of  the  Scotch  p^rliametit  woald  liften  to  thft 
propofal  5  but,  at  laft,  partly  from  convidion,  and  partly  tkfotrgh  th« 
force  of  money  diftributed  among  the  needy  nobility,  it  was  agreed  to  ;- 
fince  which  event  the  hiftory  of  Scotland  bircomes  the  fame  with  that  ol 
England. 

-» : , ^ — ^  ' 
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Situation  and  Extent* 

Miles.  ^  Degrees. 

Length    3801       ,,  ("50 and  5 6  North  latitude. 

Breadth    300  j      d«^<^««     "[a  EaR  and  6-20  Weft  longltudci 

Great  Britain  cbntains  79,7 1 2  fquare  miles,  with  1 19  inhabitants  to  each. 

Cliw]^te  and")  T^  H  E  longed  day  in  the  iiorthern  parts  contains  i^ 
Boundaries,  y  X.  hours  50  minutes  ;  and  the  (horteft  in  the.fouth<* 
cr-;  near  eight  hours.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  that  part  of  tbc  iiland 
called  Scotland  ;  on  the  Eall  by  the  German  ocean  ;  on  the  Weft  ty  St. 
George's  Channfel :  and  on  the  South  by  the  Engiifli  Channel,  which  parts  itj 
from  France,  and  contains  49,450  fquare  miles. 

The  fituation,  by  the  fea  wafhing  it  on  three  fides,  renders  England  liable 
to  a  great  onccrtamty  of  weather,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  on  part  of  the  fea* 
coalls  are  often  viCted  by  agues  and  fevers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  pr^vent^ 
thc)  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  to  which  other  places,  lying  fn  the  fame  degree 
O^atitude,  are  fubjc^l ;  and  it  is,  on  that  account,  friendly  to  the  lohgevitj 
6l;khe  inhabitants  in  general,  efpccially  thofe  who  live  on  a  dry  foil."  To 
this  fituation  likewife  we  are  to  afcribethat  perpetual  verdure  for  which  Eng* 
land  is  remarkable,  occafioned  by  refrelhiiig  fhowers  and  the  warm  vapours  o{ 
the  fca. 

Namb  and  DIVISIONS,  1  Antiquaries  are  divided  with  regard  to  tha 
ANCIENT  AND  M^DEfi  N.J  ctyii^olo|^y  of  the  word  J&;j^/tf«^;  fom^  derive  it 
from  a  Celtic  word,  lignifMii^a  level  country  ;  but  I  prefer  ihe  common  cty« 
niology  of  its  being  derived  from  Aiiglei>,  a  province  now  fubje£l  to  his  Da* 
nifh  majeiiy,  which  furn:fhcd  a  great  part  of  the  original  Saxon  adventurers  in- 
to this  iiland.  In  the  time  of  tne  Romans  the  whole  ifland  went^by  the  namq 
of  BrUanriia.  The  word*J9r/V,  according  to  Mr*  Camden)  fignified  painted 
or  ftalned  ;  the  ancieiit  inhabitants  being  famous  for  painting  tbeir  bodies ; 
other  antiquaries,  however,  do  not  agree  in  this  etymology.  Tbe  wellera 
tradl  of  £nglaud](  which  is  ;^moft  feparatcd  from  the  reft  of  the  rivers  Severti 
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S   Oammskmr 
.t    Dars€Ohar 

.'i    WOtHtirt 

I  x<Uu»je 
*A   JUnt 

II  Gh*ur.gtrr^hirr 
M  Oxihrdahirt 

14  MuU^^M*  . 
iTi  /k»«»n^M^ 
11$ /fixnM9n6A^ 
17  TC**ejc 
lH  .tW»/it 

90  iianhruitfrahire 

22  yitrdumymnshirr 
XI  Wiarwiekthirr 

2.1  NfrribrttMtuv 
2^  JLftufUftUh^hu-c 


Jp  (htrmmrihemahuyt 
ID  FembrokMMx 

.14  ^ntrniedishirt 

37  (kemarvooMre 
^  Atuflesea 
«19  SHropthire 

4^  Lfwejtgrshine 
^  RudandMre 
4SI  Lutfobuhune 

Chemire 
432^tairaxJUne 

49  Hftsinutreimtd 
JiOAirhum 
5l  fUmb^aind 
A2  .Vortiuufihti'kmti 
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£nd  De^  ^  cabled  Walefl,  or  the  land  offirangeriy  becanfe  inhabited  hj  the 
Belgic  Gauls » who  were  driven  thither  by  the  Rooiiinsy  and  were  Grangers  to 
the  old  natives.  ^ 

When  the  Romans  provinciated  Englandy.thev  divided  it  into^ 
1.  Britjinnia  Priouiy   which  contaiaed  the  iouthecn  parts  of  the  king-  . 
dom. 

3.  Britaniiia  Sec^i^a^  contaiaing'the  weilern  parta,  comprehending  Wales, 
And,  ^  ' 

3.  Maxinsa  C;s,{ar]enG8,  which  reache'd  from  the  ^^rent  as  far  northward  as 
iKe  wall  of  Severus,  bet]Kreen  Newcaftle  and  CatliDe,  and  fomettmes  as  iat  fis 
that  of  A  driaa  in  iSic^tlandy  between  the  ]Forth  and  Clyde. 

To  thefe  diviiioas  fotne  add  the  ^lavia  Caefariepfisy  which  Jthey  fuppofie  to 
contain  the  midland  cpu^tie^. 

When  the  Saxpns  ii^vaded  England  abbut  the  year  55O9  and  when  they 
were  eftabliftied  in  the  year  582,  their  chief  leaderV^ppropriated  to  themfeives, 
after  the  manner  of  the  othec  northern  conq^uerors,  the  countrie9  which  each  had 
hccnthemoft  init^ru mental  in  conqitcnng  ;  and  the  wf&ole  formed  a  fafeptarchy, 
or  political  reptiblicy  confifting  offeven  kingdoms.  But  in  time  of  war,  a 
chief  was  chofen  out  of  the  feven  kingdoms  ;  for  which  reafon  I  call  it  a  poli- 
tical republicf  its  conftitution  greatly  refembling  that  of  ancient  Greece. 
*  Kingdoms  ereded  by  the  SaxqnSi  ufuj^ly  ftyled  the  Saxon  Heptarchy; 


Kingdoms*  Counties. 

1.  Kent,   founded  by  i* 

Hcng^ft  in  475,  and  <  Kent 

»de4inS£3.  t 

a.  Sooth  Saxpns,         C 

bunded  by  Ella  in  J  Soflex 

49 1  >  and  ended   in  ]  Surry         -  .  • 

600.  ,    [^ 

i^yyf.'"575>j  Cambridge         - 
tnd  ended  >n  793.  ^ With  the  Ifle  of  Ely 

fCprnws^U 
Devon         . 


\{ 


Cl^ief  Towns. 
Canterbury  . 


5^2,  and  ended  in 
1060. 


5' Natthpmberland, 
iousded  b^y  Ifia  in^ 
SH)  and  landed. in 

792. 


Wilts    '      - 
'Hants 
TJerks 
"Lancafter 
York     '    - 
Durham         • 
Cumberland         • 
Wedmoreland 
Northumberland  and 
Scotland  to  the  Frith 


/  \  Chichcfter 
I  .1  Southwark 

"J  •  Nqrwich 

/  J  Bury  St.  Edmonds 

I    J  Cambridge 

'  La^mcefton 

Exeter 

Dojcheftcr 

BaiK 

Salifbury 

Winchefter 

Al^ingdoB 
'  Lancafter 

York 

Durham  '  ' 

Cailifle 

Aj^pleby 


> 


>  < 


Newcaftle 


,_     of  Edinburgh 
Sr5  ^y  ^*=)«=:JAfiddUfci,  and  part  of  U  London 

Cc  % 


II 


King- 
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Kiogdoit^s. 


7.  Mereiay  (bunded  by 

Cridda  in  582,  and  i  *J"'^^"' 


Counties, 
f  The  otlierpartsof  Hertford ") 
Gloiiceilcr 
Hereford 
Worcefter 
Warwick 
Leiceder 
Rutland 
Northampton 
'Lincoln 


> 


Buckingham 
Oxford 
Stafford 
.  Derby 
Salop 

Nottingham 
Che(!er 


J 


Chief  f pwns^ 
f  Hertford 

Gloucester 

Hereford 
f  Wosceffcr 

Warwick 

Leicefter 

Oakham 

Northamptmr    ' 
.  Lincoln 

Huntingdon 

Bedford 

Aylefhury 

Oxford 

Staflbrd 

Derby 

ShrewAury 

Notttngbam 

Chellcr- 


I  have  been  tbr  more  folicitous  to  preferve  thefr  divifioaty  larthey  acCdnnt 
for  different  local  cuftomft,  and  many  veiy  efliential  modes  of  inbcritaQce» 
which  to  this  day  preVatl  in  England,  and  which  took  their  rife  from  different 
inftitutions  under  the  Saxons.  Since  -the  Norman  invafioiif  England  has 
been  divided  into  coufities,  a  certain  number  of  which,  excepting  Middleftx 
and  Cheihire^  are  comprehended  in  fix  circuits,  or  annual  progrefs  of  the 
jtjdgesy  foi'  adminideringjuftice  to  tbefubje6U  who  are  at  adiftance  from  the 
Capital.     The  circuits  are  :     - 


Circuits.' 


r.nomeCSrcuit 


£fl£ 


Counties. 


ex 


Hertford 


Kent 


Surry' 


.. 


SuiTez 


J 


Chief  Towns. 
'  Chelmsford,    ColchcftePr  Harwick, 
Maiden,  Saffron-Walden,  BocC- 
ing,  Braintree,  aiyi  Stratford* 
Hertford,  St.  Albans,  Ware,  Hitch- 
lin,    Baldock,  Bifliop's-Stortford, 
Berkhamfted.Homftedyand  Birnet. 
Maid  done,  Canterbury,  Cbatham» 
Rocheller,  Greenwich)  Woolwich, 
Dover,  Deal,  Deptford,Fever(ham» 
Dartford,      Romney,*    Sandwich, 
Sheernefs,    Tunbridge,  -  Mai^te,^ 
Gravefend,  and  Milton. 
Southvtrark,    Kingflon,   Guildford, 
Croydon,      Epfom,      Richmond, 
Wandfworth,    Batterfea,  Putney, 
Famham,      Godalmio,    Bagflu>r» 
Egham,  and  Darking. 
Chicbeftcr,  Lewes,  Rye,  Eaft  Grin« 
dead,  Haftings,  Horfham,  Midhurft 
Shorebaro,  Arundel,  Wifichelfea, 
Battel,  Brighthclmftone,  and  Pet- 
vortti. 

Cirr 
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*« 


iti>  Counties. 

rSackt 


Bedford 
Hantiogrdon 


3.  Oxford 
Circuit. 


.  Norfolk 
Circuit.       1 


Cmmbridge 
Suffolk 


Norfolk 
Ozon 


Berks 


Glonctfter 


Worccftcr 


Monttouth 


Hereford 
Salop 


'  Stafford 


Warwick 


Leicefter 


i 


>  < 


>-  < 


II 


Chief  Towns., 
f  Alefl>ury»      BuckiDgKam,     Highw 
Wickham^Great-Marlowy  Stooej 
Stratford^  and  Newport  PagneL 
Bedfotdy  Ampthilly  Woobum,  Dun- 
ftabky  Luton,  and  Bigglefwade* 
Huntingdon,  St.  Ives,  Knnbolton^ 
Godmanchefter»!-St.  Neot's,  Rnn* 
fey  and  Yaxley. 
Cambridge,  Ely,  Newmarket^  Roy* 

Hon,  and  Wifbich. 
Bury,  Ipfwicb,  Sudbury,  LeoHofi^ 
part  of  Newmarket,  Aldborough^ 
Bungay,  Southwold,  Brandon^ 
Halefworth,  Middenhall,  Beccles, 
Framllnghaniy  Stow>market« 

Wood- Bridge,  Lavenfaam,  Had- 
ley,  Long-Meiford,Stratfopd|aDd 
Eafterbergbolt. 
Norwich,    Thetford,   Lynn,   Yar- 
mouth. 
Oxford,  Banbury,  Chipptn-Norton-, 
Henley,  Burford,  Whitney,  Dor- 
f     cfaefter,  Woodilock,  and  Thane. 
Abingdon,  Wipdfor,  Reading,  WaU 
lingford,  Newbury,  Hungerford* 
Maidenhead,  Farringdon,  Wast- 
age, and  Oakingham. 
Glouceiler,Tewkeioury,Cirencefter, 
part  of  Briftol,  Campden,  Stow^ 
Berkley,  Durfley,  Lechdale,  Tet- 
bury,  Sudbury,  Wottoh,&  Marfli* 
field.  * 
Worcefter,    Evefharo,    Droitwich^ 
Bewdly,  Stourbridge,  Kiddermia- 
fter,  and  Pcrfhoae. 
Monmouth,Chepfl}ow,AbergaTenn7 

Caerleon,  and  Newport. 
Hereford,Leominfter,  Weobl^yLed- 

bury,  Kyneton,  and  Rofs. 
Shrewfbury,  Ludlow,    Bridgnorth, 
Wcnlock,  Bifhop's  Cattle,  Whit- 
church,   Ofweftry,   Wem,  ,and 
Newport. 
StaffordyLitchfield,  Newcattleund^ 
Line,  Wolverhampton,  Rugeley^ 
Button,  Utoxeter,  and  Stone. 
Warwick,  Coventry,  Birmingham^ 
Stratford  upon  Avon,  Tamworth^ 
Aulcetter,  Nuneaton,  and  Ather- 
ton. 
Leicetter,  Melton- Mowbray,  Afliby 
de-la-Zouch|  Bofworthi  and  Ha- 
borough. 


\     • 
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England. 


'Hn^fighim 


LifkQtih 


Northamptoa 


tiaatt 


iWSlu 


Iktfiet 


5*  Wcftcrn 
Cmemi.       ^ 


Somcvftft 


.Devon 


•  I 


Qornv^H 


H 


I 


H 


.CJiipf  Towns,  » 

Derby,  Cbeft^rfitld,  Wirkrwortti^ 
Aflibournc,  Bajkcwcfl,  Balfover, 
and  Buxton. 

Nottinghfi,n^y  Spi^lthwell,  Newark, 
Eall  and  Weft  Rctford,MansficId, 
Tvuford,  Workfop,  and  Blithe. 

Lincoln, '  Stanford,  Bofton,  Gran« 
tham,  Croylan4,  Spalding,  New 
Sleafgrdi  Gjqw^t  Grimfby,  Gainf- 
borough,  Louth,  and  HornCaftIc* 

Oakham  aud  ^ppingham. 

Northampton,  Pcjkcrborpugh,  Da- 
ventry,  Highari^- Ferrers,  Brack- 
ley,  Oundle,  Wellingborough, 
Thrapfton,  To^ccftcr,  Rocking- 
ham, Kettering*  and  RothweU. 

Winchcftcr,  Southampton,  Portf- 
mouth,  Andovcr,  Badngftroke^ 
Chriftc^un;^ixJ^efter8ficld,Lyming. 
ton,  Ringwood}  Rumfey,  Arlcf* 
ford  2  ati^  Nqwmort,  Yarmouth, 
and  Cowcsi  in  the  Iflc  of  Wight. 

Salifbuty,    DevizScs*    Marlborough, 

.  Malmfbuij;^Wilton,  Chippenham, 
Calne,  Crickla^e,  Trowbridge, 
Bradford,  and  jWarminfter. 

Dorcheftcr,Lyme,Bherbome,Shafte- 
fbury,  Fpplfy  JBlandford,  Btid- 
port,  Wcymo^^th,  MelctTmbe, 
Wareham,  and  iWinburn. 

Bath,  WclU,  Brlftpl  in  part,  Taun- 
ton,Bridgewater,  Ilchefter,  Mine* 
head,  j-Jg^bwrp-Port,  Glafton- 
bury,  Wellington,  Dulverton, 
Dunfter,  Watcfiet,  Yeoril,  So. 
^ctfiofiiy^bridgc,  Chard,  Bruton, 
Shepton  Mallet,  Crofcpaub,  .and 

. .   Frooroc.     . 

Exeter,  Plymouth,  Barnftable,  Bid* 
deford,  Timtott,  Honiton,  Dart» 
mouth  ,Taviftoc)&,  Topfliam,Oke- 
harapton,  Aihl^urton,  Crediton, 
Moulton,  Torangton,  Totnefs, 
Axminfteri,F;ly|nptoD,  and  llfra* 
comb; 

Launcefton,  Falmouth,  Truro,  Sal- 
tafli  Bo4y|nny  St.  Iveti,  Padftow, 
Tregony,  Fowcy,  Pcnryn,  KcU 
lington,  Leikard,  Leftwiel,  HeU 
floD|  PcDEancCi  and  Redruth. 

Cir- 
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OfaqpOlttf. 


G«uai«e8. 
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Circait  ^. 


Di|rh|m 
ffordiumb^rland 


Lamcafter 


Chief  Towns. 
rYork  -  ^  f  York,  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Hal|f^| 

RippOD,  Pontefra£l,  PluH,  Rich- 
mond, Scarbaix>ij^h,  Borough- 
bridge,  Mafton,  Sheffield^  Don^ 
cafter,  Whitby^  ]^everley^  North- 
allerton^  Burlin^fcon,  Knareibo- 
rough,  fiarntfly,  dherborn,  Brad^ 
ford,  Tadcafter,  Skipton,  We- 
thcrby,  liipley,  Hcydon,  Howr^ 
den,  Thirfke,  GifBorough,  Picker- 
ing, and.  Yarum.^  . 

Durham,  Stockton,iundertaDd,S(«iih 
hope,  Barnard  Galftle*  Darlington^ 
Hartlepoo]|  ^ni  Awk1and« 

NewcaiUe,Tinmout'h,North  Shields 
Morjieth,  AInwicK,  and  Hexham. 

Lancafter,  Maochefter,  Prefton,  Li- 
verpool, tVigan,Warington,  Roch- 
dale, Bur7,Ormikirk,Uawkihead^ 
and  Newton. 

Appfeby,  Kendal,  Lanfdale,  Cirbjr* 
Stephen.  Orton,  Amblefiiiey  Bur- 
ton, Mtkhorpe. 

Cariifle,  Penrith,  Cockermouth| 
Whitehaven,  Ravendafs,  £gre« 
moot,  iteiwicky  Wprkinirton,  and 
Jerijy. 

Middlefex  is  not  comprobcnded  (  and  Ghefhire  h  left  oat  of  thefe  circuits,  be- 
caufe,  being  a  conn^jr  palatine,  it  enjoys  municipal  laws  and  privileges.  The 
fame  maj  be  faid  ot  Wales,  which  is  divided  into  four  circuits. 

^LoifDON,  firll  meridiaO,  K.  l^at. 
5 1  -30.  W^eftminfter,  Uxbridge, 
Btentford,  Chelfea,  Highgate, 
Hampftead,  Kenfmgton,  Hack- 
ney, and  Hampton  Court. 
Cheiler,    Nantwieh,     Macclesfield, 

I      Malpas,  North wich,  Middle wich,, 
Sandbach,  Congleton,  Knotsfofd^ 

I '    Frpdifham,  and  Hayltop. 


Weftmoreland 


Cuiiiberlan^ 


f  Middlefex 


Conn  ties  ex- 
duiive  of  the 
Circ)»itS. 


Chcacr 


*  4 
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Circuits  of  WALES. 


North-Eaft 
Circuit. 


fBint^ 
J  Denbigh 
I  Montgomery 


J'iibt,  St.  Afaph,  and  Holly  well, 
Denbigh,   Wrexhkm,  and  Ruthen« 
Montgomery,  Llanyylin,  and  Welch- 
pool. 


•  In  the  Lent  or  Spring  Aflizes,  the  Northern  Circuitt  extend  only  to  York  and  X-an- 
caftcr  ;  the  affizcs  at  Durham,  Ijcwcaftlc,  Appleby,  and  Carhfk-j^  being  held  only  in  the 
9atumO|  ?nd  diftinguifhsd  by  the  appellation  of  the  /a/rg-  circuif* 

•North 


fto8i 


SCOTLAND. 


North-Wcft 
Circuit. 


&|]th-Eaft 
Circuit* 


South-Weft 
Circuit. 


\  Caernarvon 

{^Merioneth 
r  Radnor 
J  Brecon 
]  Glamorgan 

^Pcmbrokfc 


Cardigan 
Caermart^n 


— -"l  r  Beaumarisy  HoIyhcad»  and  Newborglr* 
-—  M  Bangor^    Conwaj^    Caemarvony  ani 

n      Pullhilly- 
-^  J  (.  Polgelly,  Bala,  and  Harleigh. 
—  if  Radnor,  Prcftean,  and  Knighton^ 
-—  /  j  Brecnocky  Built,  and  Hay. 
— -  r  j  JUandaff,  Cardiff,  Cowbridge,  Neatti^ 

JL     and  Swanfey, 

(St.   David's,   Haverfordireft,   Penw 
broke,  Tenby,  Fifcardj  •  and  Mil« 
ford  haven. 
Cardigan,  Ab^riftwhh,  and  Llanba* 

darn-vawei^ 
Cavrmarthen,    Kidwelly^    Lanimdo- 
yery,     Landilobawry     Langham^ 
ahd  Lanelthy^. 


In    ENGLAND. 

40  Counticfl,  which  fend  up  to  parliament 
25  Cities  (Ely  none,  London  four) 
'1 67  Boroughs,  two  each  —  — 

5  Boroughs  (Abingdon,  Banbury,  Bewdley, Hig^l 
ham  f  errars,  and  Monmouth),  one  each  j 

t  Univcrfities  —  — 

S  Cinque    ports     (Haftings,     Dover,  Sandwich, 
Romney^  Hythe,  and  their  three  dependents, 
Rye,  Wincbelfea,  and  Seaford),  two  each 

WALES. 

13  Coxmties  —  — 

14  Boroughs  (Peml^oke  two,  Merioneth  noncj^ 

one  each 

SCOTLAND. 


So  knights^ 

50  citizens. 

334  burgeffes. 

5  burgeflbs; 

4  reprefcntativcf 

16  barons. 

a 

It  kmghtt. 
1 2  burgefles* 


35  Shires 

37  Cities  and  Borougba 


30  knights. 
•>*•         15  burgefles. 

Total    SS^ 


BeHdes  the  52  counties  into  which  England  and  Wales  are  divided,  there 
are  counties  .corporate,  ^oniiiting  of  certain  diftridls,  to  which  the  liberties 
and  jurifdt6lions  peculiar  to  a  county  have  been  granted  by  royal  charter. 
Thus  the  city  of  London  is  a  county  didindi  from  Middlefcx;  the  cities  of 
York,  Chefter,  Btiftol,  Exeter,  Norwich,  Worccftcr,  and  the  towns  of  Kin|r- 
Hon  ifpon  Hull  and  NewcalUe  upon  Tyne,  are  counties  of  themfelws,  dif- 
tinfk  from  thofe  in  which  they  lie.  T^e  fame  may  be  faid  of  Berwick  upon 
Tweed,  which  lies  in  Scotland,  and  hath  within  its  jurifdi^ion  a  (mall  terci- 
tory  of  two  mileS  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river*  -■ 

Un^r  th^  name  of  a  town,  bo^ughs  and  cities  fire  c6ntaine4  :^  for  ^v^y 
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borough  or  cky  ia  a  town,  thoogh  every  tovn  is  not  a  borough  or  cttf.  A' 
borougk  is  fo  called,  becaufe  It  fends  up  burgeflea  to  parUament ;  and  thia 
makes  the  difference  hetween  a  village  or  town,  and  a  borough.  Some 
boroaghft  are  corpohitc»  and  fonie  not  corporate)  amd  though  decayed,  at  . 
CM  SaniTn,  they  ftitt  fend  burgefle^  to  parliament.  A  city  ia  a  corporate 
boron^,  that  hath  had,  or  at  prefent  hath,  a  bifhop ;  for  if  the  biihoprick 
be  diiTolvcd,  yet  the  city  remains.  To  have  fuburba  pr&?ea  it  to  be  a  city. 
Some  cities  are  alfo  cMinties,  as  before  mentioned. 

Soil,  Aia,  aEASONs,  and  water.^  The  foil  of  England  dnd  Wales  dif«^ 
fen  in  <!ach  county,  not  fo  much  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  though  that 
Dind  be  adm'tted  to  occafion  a  very  confiderable  alteration,  as  from  the  pro- 
grefa  which  the  inhabitants  ef  each  county  have  made  in  the  cultivation  of 
lands  and  gardens,  the  draining  of  marfhes,  and  many  other  local  improve- 
ments, which  are  here  carried  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  perfedkion  than 
they  are  pcrhapa  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  if  we  except  China. '  To 
enter  upon  particubr  fpedmen^  and  proofs  of  thefe  improvements,  would  re- 
quire a  large  volume^.  All  that  can  be  faid  therefore  is  in  general,  that  if' 
DO  unkindly  feaibn  happen,  England  produces  com,  not  only  fufficient  to 
maintain  her  own  inhabitants,  but  to  bring  large  fums  of  ready  money  for  her 
exports. 

The  (oil  of  England  feems  to  be  particularly  adapted  for  reanng  timber  ; 
and  the  plantations  of  trees  rqund  the  houfes  of  noblemen  and  geotlemenp 
and  even  of  peafants,  are  delightful  and  aftonifhing  at  the  fame  time.  Some 
have  bbferved  a  decay  of  that  oak  timber  which  anciently  formed  the  great 
fleets  that  England  put  to  fea,  but  aa  no  public  complaints  of  this  kind  have 
been  heard,  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  great  (lores  are  (till  in  referve  $  unlefs  it 
may  be  thought  that  our  (hips* yards  have  lately  been  partly  fupplietd  ffom 
America,  or  the  Baltic.    , 

As  to  air,  I  can  add  but  little  to  what  I  have  already  faid  concerning  the  , 
climate  *•  In  many  places  it  is  certainly  loaded  with,  vapours  wafted  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  wefterly  winds  :  but  they  are  ventilated  by  winds  and 
ftorms,  Co  that  in  this  refpedt  England  is  to  foreigners,  and  people  of  de- 
licate conftitutionsy  more  difagreeable  than  unfalubrtous.  It  cannot,  hoipr* 
ever,  be  denied  that  in  England  the  weather  is  fo  ezceffively  capricious  and 
unfavporable  to  certain  conftitotions,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  induc- 
ed to  fly  to  foreign  countries,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  renovation  of  their 
beaJth.  .  ^  « 

After  wha^we  have  obferved  in  the  Englifh  air,  the  reader  may  fofm  fome 
idea  of  its  feafons  which  are  fo  uncertain,  that  they  admit  of  no  de(criptioD« 
Springy  fummer,  autumn,  and  winter,  fucceed  each  other,  but  in  what  month 

Dd  their 

*  The  cUmate  of  England  hai  more  advantages  than  are  generally  allowed  it,  if  wc 
^Aniff  the  opiotqs  of  king  Charlet  the  Second  upon  this  fubjecft,  which  is  corroborated 
by  that  of  Sir  whUam  Temple ;  and  it  may  be  obferved,  that  they  were  both  travclkri> 
"  I  mul^  aredft  add  one  thioe  (fays  Sir  William,  in  his  Mifcelianea,  |)art  ii.  p.  1 1.  edit  8v9» 
^  165P)  in  favour  of  onr  cumate,  which  I  heard  the  king  fay,  and  I  thought  new  and 
"  right,  and  traly  iike  a  king  of  England,  that  loved  anddl^'emed  his  own  country.  It 
**  was  in  reply  to  toltac  company  that  were  reviling  our  climate,  and  extolling  tbofe  of 
"  haly  and  l^ia,  or  at  leaft  of  France.  He  faid,  he  thought  that  was  the  hdk  climate 
"  where  he  could  be  abroad  in  the  air  with  pleafure,  or  ae  lead  without  trouble  or  incon- 
"  ycniencc,  the  moft  days  in  the  year,  and  the  mod  hours  in  the  day ;  and  this  he  thought 
"  he  could  be  in  England,  more  than  in  any  coimtry  he  knew  in  Europe.'*  **  And  I  believe 
**  (adds  Str'WilGam}  it  is  true,  not  only  of  the  hot  and  the  cold,  but  even  among  our 
"  aeighbours  in  France  and  the  Low  Countries  themfelvcs  where  (he  heats  or  the  coldly 
^aad  changes  of  fi^oni  arc  Ids  trvatabk  (or  modems}  U^tbayanswitbtts." 
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thetr  different  appf  arances  take  place  is  very  undetermined;  The  fpring:  he^ 
gins  faanetiines  in  Februaiy,  and  fometimes  in  April.  In  May  the  face  o^ 
the  country  is  often  covered  with  hoary  frod  inftead  of  blofibms.  The  be- 
ginning of  June  18  fometiroes  as  cold  as  in  the  middle  of  December*  yet  at 
other  times  the  thermonoeter  rifes  in  that  month  as  high  as  it  does  in  Italy* 
Even  Auguft  has  its  viciilltudvs  of  heat  and  cold,  and  upon  ai\  average  Sep«> 
tember^  and  next  to  it  Of^ober,  are  the  two  moft  agreesible  months  in  the 
year.  The  natives  ibmetimes  experience  alt  the  four  feafons  within  the  conv* 
pafs  of  one  day,  cold,  temperate,  hot,  and  mild  weather.  After  faying  thus 
much,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  any  farther  defcription  of  the  Engliik 
feafons.  Their  inconflancy,  however,  is  not  attended  with  the  effects  that 
ni^ht  be  naturally  apprehended.  A  fortnight,  or  at  mod  three  weeks,  ge* 
aeratly  make  up  the  dilfereirce  with  regard  to  the  maturity  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  :  and  it  is  hardly  ever  obfervcd  that  the  inhabitants  fufier  by  a  hot  fum« 
mcr.  Even  the  grcatcft  irregularity,,  and  the  molk  unfavourable  appearance 
of  the  feafons,  are  not,  as  in  other  countries,  attended  with  famine,  and  very 
&ldom  with  fearcity.  '  Perhaps  this,  in  a  greatmeafure,  may  be  owing  to  the 
vail  imptovemcDts  of  agriculture,  for  whenfcarcrty  has  been  complained  of,  it 
generally,  if  not  always,  proceeded  from  the  exceffive  exportations  of  graiaon 
account  of  the  drawback,  and  the  profit  of  the  returns.  , 

In  fpeaking  of  water,  I  do  not  include  rivers,  brooks,  or  lakes  ;  I  mean 
waters  for  the  common  Convenience  of  life,  and  thofe  tbat  have  mineral  qua1i*> 
ties^  The  champaign  parts  of  England  are  generally  fupplied  with  excellent 
fpring»  and  fountains  ;  though  a  dififfeming  palate  may  perceive,  that  they 
^equently  contain  fom'e  mineral  impregnation.  In  fome  very  high  lands^  the 
inhabitants  are  diftreffed  for  water,  and  fupply  themfelves  by  trenches,  or 
digging  deep  wells.  The  conflitutions  of  the  Engllfh,  and  the  difeafes  to 
.  vhich  they  are  liable,  have  rendered  them  extremely  inquilitive  after  falubri- 
ous  waters,  for  the  recovery  and  prefervation  of  their  health  ;  fo  that  Eng- 
land contains  as  many  mineral  wells,  of  known  efficacy,  as.  perhaps  any  coun^ 
try  in  the  world.  The  moft  celebrated  are  the  hot-baths  of  Bath  and  Briftol 
in  Somerfetfhire,  and  of  Buxton  and  Matlock  in  Derbyfhire;  the  mineral 
waters  of  Tunbridge,  Epfom»  Harrowgate,  and  Scarborough.  Sea-water  it 
ufed  as  commonly  as  any  other  for  medical  purpofes  ;.  and  fb  delicate  are  the 
tones  of  the  Englifh  fibres,  that  the  patients  can  perceive,  both  in  drinking 
and  bathing,,  a  difference  between  the  fea-water  of  one  coati  and  tbat  of 
another. 

Face  or  the  couNravl  The  indiiftr^  of  the  EnglUh  is  fuch,  as  to 
AN0  MOUNTAINS.  J  fupply  the  abfence  of  thofe  favours,  which  na^ 
ture  has  fo  laviihly  beftovt^ed  upon  fonne  foreign  climates,  and  in  many  ref- 
peds  even,  to  exceed  them.  No  nation  in  the  world  can  equal  the  cultivated 
parts  of  England  in  beautiful  feenes.  The  variety  of  high- lands  and  low 
lands,  the  former  generally  fwelling,  and  both  of  them  forming  profpe^^  equal 
to  the  moft'Iaxuriantimaginatiorfv  th^  corn  and  meadow  ground,  the  intet«* 
mixtures-  of  endofures  and  phntation,  the  nobfe  feats,  comfortable  houfes, 
dtecrful  villages,  and  well  flocked  farms,  often  rifing  in  the  ncighboarhood 
ofpopulous  towns  and  cities,  decorated*  with  the  mofl  vivid  colours  of  nature» 
are  incxpreffible.  The  moft  barren  fpots  arc  not  without*  their  verdure  ;  but 
'  pothing  can  give  us  a  higher  idea  of  the  Englifh  induftry  than  obferving  that 
Ibme  of  thcpleafanteft  counties  in  the  kingdom  are  naturally  the  mofl  barreni 
but  rendered  fruitful  by  labour.  Upon  the  whole,.it  may  be  fafcly  affirmed* 
tliat  no  country  in  Europe  equak  England  in  the  beauty  of  its  profpeds,oi 
tbc  opulence  of 'its  ialubaaata<^ 

ThoogK 
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ThoD^b  England  is  full  of  delightful  rifiaggroundsi  and  the  moft'cncliant- 
ing  dopes,  yet  it  contains  few  mountains. .  The  moil  noted  are  the  Peak  in 
Dtrrbyfhirc,  the  £ndle  in  Lancafhire^  the  Wolds  in  Yoikihire,  the  Cheviot- 
hills  on  tbc  borders  of  Scotland,  the  Chiltern  in  Bucksy  Malvern  in  Worcef- 
ter(htrc,  Cotfwould  in  Cloucefterfhire,  the  Wrckin  in  Shropfbire ;  with  thofe 
of  Plinlxminon  and  Snowdoq  in  Wales.  In  general  however  Wales  and  the 
Bortfaem  parts  <nay  be  termed  mountainous.  « 

Rivers  and   lakis.J       The  rivers  in.  England   add  greatly   to   its 

beauty  as  well  as  its  opulences    The  Thaipes,  the  irobleft  perhaps  in  the 

world,  rlfes   on  the  confines  of  plouce(lerlhire>  a  little  S»  W.  of  Ciren- 

cefter  ;  and  after  receiving  the  many  tributary  itreams  of   other  nvfira,  it 

paJTcs  to  Oxford,  then  by  Abingdon,  Wallisgford,  Marlow,  and'Windfor^ 

From  thence  to  Kingfton,  where  formerly  it  met  the  tidet  which,  fince  the 

building  of  Weftnrinfter  bridge,  is  faid  to  flow  no  higher  than  Hichroond  ; 

from  whence  it  flows  tq  London,  and  after .  dividing  the  cpunties  of  ^en€ 

and  Efiei^  ifc  widens  in  its  progrefs,  till  it  falls  into  the  fea  at  the  Nore,  frooa 

whence  it  is  navigable  for  large  (hips  to  London-bridge  f  but  for  a  more  pan- 

ticular   defcription  the  reader  muft  confult   the  map.  '  It  was  formerly  a 

matter  of  reproach  to  England  among  foreigiiers,  that  fo  capital  a  river  fliould 

.  have  fo  few  bridges  ;  thofe  of  London  and   Kingfton  being  the  only  two 

it  Kad«  from  the  Nore  to  the  laft  mentioned  place,  for  many  ages.     This 

focoDveniency  was  in  fome  meafure  owing  to  the  dearnefs  of  materials  for 

building  ftonebridges  ;  but  perhaps  more  to  the  fondnefs  which  the  Englidi, 

in  former  days,  had  for  Water-carriage  and  the  encouragement  of  navigation. 

The  great  increafe  of  riches,  commerce,  and  inland  trade  is  now  multiplying 

bridges,  and  the  w#rld  cannot  parallel  for  commodioufnefs,  architediure,  and 

workmanfliip,  thofe  lately  ereded  at  Weftminfler  apd  Black  Friars :  Bat* 

tcrCea,  Putney,  Kew,  Richmond,  Walton^  and  Hampton  court,  have  now 

bridges  likewife  over  the  Thames,  and  others  are  proje^iin^  hf  public  fpirited 

proprietors  of  the  grounds  on  both  Odes. 

The  river  Medway,  which  rifes  near  Tunbridge,  falls  into  the  Tbanies  at 
Sheemefs,  and  is  navigable  for  the  largeft  /hips  as  far  as  Chatham.  The 
Severn,  reckoned  the  fecond  river  for  importance  in  £n^land,  and  the  firil 
for  rapidity,  rifes  at  Plinlimmon-hill  in  North  Wales  ;  becomes  navigable  at 
Wclfli-pool ;  runs  eaft  to  Shrewibury  ;  then  turning  fouth,  viiits  Bridge- 
nonh,  Worcefter,  and  Tewkefbury,  when  it  receives  the  Upper  Avon  ;  after 
hznog  pafled  Gloucefter,  it  takes  a  fouth-weft  diredion  ;  is  near  its  mouth 
incFeafed  by  the  Wye  and  Uftrci  and  di (charges  itfelf  into  the  Briflol  Chan- 
aei,  near  King-road  ;  and  there  lie  the  great  ftiips  which  cannot  get  up  to 
Bn'ftol.  The  Trent  rifes  in  the  Moorhnds  of  StaiLrdfhire,  and  running 
foQth-eafl  by  Newcaftle-under-Line,  divides  that  county  into  two  parts  ;  thea 
turning  north-eaft  on  the  confines  of  Dcrbyihirc,  viiits  Nottingham,  running 
the  whole  length  of  that  county  to  Lincolnfliirei  and  being  joined  by.  the 
Oufe,  and  fevtral  other  rivers  towards  the  mouth  obtains  the  name  of  the 
Humber,  falling  into  the  fea  fouth  ead  of  Hull. 

The  other  principal  rivers  in  England,  are  the  OuCe  (a  Gaelic  word  iig- 
aifying  watn-  in  general),  which  falls  into  the  Humber,  after  receiving ^he 
water  of  many  othf:r  rivers.  Another  Oufe  rifes  in  Bucks,  and  falls  into 
the  fea  near  Lynn  in  Norfolk.  The  Tyne  runs  from  welt  to  eaii  through 
Northumberland,  ai\d  falls  into  the  Germaa  fea  at  Ttnmouth,  below  New- 
caftle.  The  Tees  runs  from  weft  to  caft,  dividing  Durham  from  YorkHiirey 
and  faQs  into  the  German  fea  below  Stockton.  The  Tweed  runs  from  weft 
$#  fjift  OB  the  borders  •(  Scotland,  and  falls  into  the  Qcrman  fea  at  Ber 
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wick.  The  Eden  runs  from  fouth  to  tbe  north  througK  Weftmordand  and 
X^umberlandyshd  pafling  by  Catlifle^  falls  into  the  Solway  Frith  below  that  city* 
The  LoWer  Avon  rum  weft  through  Wihfhire  to  Bathf  and  then  dividing 
Somerfetihire  from  Gloncefter(hire»  nin«  to  Briftoly  idling  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Severn  bek>iv  that  city.  The  Dervrent,  which  runs  from  eaft  to  wed 
through  C^imberlandy  and  pafling  -by  Cockeroiouth,  falls  into  the  Iri/h  Tea  a 
little  below.  The  Ribble,  which  runs  from  eaft  to  weft  thcough  Lancaftiire, 
and  pafling  by  Preftcti,  difcfaarges  itfelf  into  the  Irifh  fea.  The  Merfey, 
which  turns  frotn  the  foutheaft  to  the  north-weft  through  Chefhire,  and 
then  dividing  Chefliire  from  Lancaihircy  pafles  by  Liverpool  and  falls -in« 
to  the  Iri(k  fea  a  little  below  that  town  $  and  the  Dee  rifes  in  Wales,  and 
divides  Flintftiire  from  Chefhh-e,  falling  into  the  Irifh  Channel  below  Chefter. 
.  The  lakes  of  England  are  few ;  though  it  is  plain  from  hiftory  and  antt- 
qnityt  and  indeed,  in  fome  pkees  from  the  face  of  the  country,  that  meres  and 
Mne  hffve  been  frequent  in  £ngland»  till  drained  and  converted  into  arable. 
land.  The  chief  lakes  remaining,  are  Soham  mere,  Wfttlef^a  nkere,  and 
Ramfay  merei  in  the  ifle  of  Ely,  in  Cambridgefhire.  All  thefe  meres  in  a 
irainy  feaico  are  overflowed,  and  form  a  lake  of  40  or  50  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence* Winander  mere  lies  in  Weftmorelandj  and  fome  fmall  lakes  iu  Lanca- 
flure  go  by  th«  name  of  Derwent  waters. 

FoRESTS>3  Thefirft  Norman  Kings  of  England,  partly  for  political  pur« 
pofea,  that  they  might  the  more  effcdual^y  enflave  their  new  fubjeds,  and 
partly  from  the  wantonnefs  of  power,  converted  immenfe  tracts  of  grouadf^ 
into  forefts  lor  the  benefit  of  hunttng,  'and  thefe  were  governed  by  laws  pe- 
cuKar  to  themCslves  :  fo  that  it  was  neceflary,  about  tj^e  time  of  pafling  the 
Magna  Charta,  to  form  the  code  of  the  foreft  laws  ;  and  julUces  in  Eyre,  £0 
tfJikd  from  their  fitting  in  the  open  air,  weie  appointed  to  fee  them  oblerved* 
By  degreea  tbofe  vaft  tra^lk  were  disforefted,  and  the  chief  forefts,  properly 
fo  called,  remabing  out  t>f  no  fewer  than  69,  are  tbofe  of  Windfor,  New. 
Foreft,  the  Eoreft  of  Dean,  and  Sherwood  Foreft.  Thofe  forefts  produced 
formerly  great  quantities  of  excellent  oak,  elm,  a(h,  and  beech,  beftdcs  wal- 
nuts trees,  poplar,  maple,  and  other  kinds  of  wood*  In  ancient  times  Eng* 
land  contained  large  woods,  if  not  foreftB^  of  chefnut*tree8,  which  exceeded 
all  ether  kinds  of  timber,  for  the  purpofes  of  building,  as  appears  from  many 
sreat'houfes  ftill  ftanding,  in  which  the  cbefnnt  beams  and  roofs  remain 
KiU  finefh,  and  undecayed,  though  fome  of  them  above  6co  years  pld* 

Mbtals  ahd  minerals.}  Ailiong  the  minerals,  the  tin  mines  of  Com- 
wall  defervedly  take  the  lead.  They  were  kntiwn  to  the  Gre':'k8  and 
Phemcians,  the  latter  efpecially,  fome  ages  before  that  of  the  Chrittiaa  iEra ; 
and  iVoeethe  English  have  found  the  oiethod  of  manufacturing  thetr  tin  into 
plates,  and  white  iron,  they  are  of  immenfe  benefit  to  the  nation.  An  ore 
called  Mundic  ta  foond  in  the  bedd  of  tin,  which  was  very  little  regarded, 
till  above  70  years  ago.  Sir  Gilbert  Clai  k  difcovered  the  art  of  manufafkur- 
ing  it,  and  it  is  faid  now  to  bring  iu  150,0001.  a  year,  and  to  equal  in  gpood*^ 
nefs  the  best  Spanlih  copper,  yielding  a  proportionable  quantity  of  lapis  cala- 
mlnaris  for  making  brafs.  Thofe  tin* works  are  under  peculiar  regulations, 
by  what  are  called  the  ftannary  laws,  and  the  miners  have  parliaments  and( 
privileges  of  their  own,  which  ate  in  force  at  this  time.  The  number  of 
Cornim  miners  stlonc  ia  faid  to  amount  to  tco,oco.  Some  gold  has  like* 
wife  been  difcovered  in  Cornwall,  and  the  Eogliih  lead  is  impregnated  with 
filver.  The  Englifti  coined  lilver  is  particularly  known  by  rofes,  and  that 
ef  Walca  by  that  prince's  cap  of  feathers.    Dcvonihtre,  and  other  coumiea 
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«f  Englindt  produce  murblcy  but  the  bcft  ^iid»  which"  rcfemhki  Egyptiam 
gnnite*  it  ezccffiyisly  hard  to  work,  (parries  of  frecflione  are  found  la 
maaj  plaees.  Northumberland  apd  Chennre  yield  allum  and  (^It- pita. 
The  EngUfti  fuiler«  earth  is  of  fuch  infinite  confequence  ;to  the  cloathing 
trade,  thaK  its  exportation  is  prohibited  under  the  fevercft  penalties.  Pit  and 
fraoDalta  found  in  many  counties  of  England*  but  the  city  of  Londooi  to 
eq^yMirage  the  norfcry  of  feamen,  is  chiefly  fupplied  from  the  pits  of  Noirthum- 
bcrkfid^  and  the  biibopric  of  Durham.  The  c^oes  are  (hipped  at  New- 
caftle  aii^  Sunderland,  and  the  exportation  of  coals  to  other  couatriesy  is  a 
walaaiblie 


Vbgbtable  AMD  A^lff  AL  pRO-1      This   It  fo    copious  an  article,  and 
DucTiONS  BY  SEA  AND  LAND.Jfuch  imprqvements  have  been  made  in 
gaideniog  and  acnculture,  ever  finee  the  beft  printed  accounts  we  have  hfid 
of  both,  that  much  muft  be  left  to  the  reader's  own  obfervation  d^d  experi- 
ence* I  hate  ah^eady  touched,  in  treatipg  on  the  foil,  upon  the  com  trade  of 
Eagland*  but  nothing  can  be  faid  with  any  certainty  concpnring  the  quan- 
tiuet  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  peas,  beans,  vet<;he8,  oats,  and  other  horfe  grain 
gniwtog  in  the  kingdom*     Excellent   inftitutiqns  for  the  improvement  of 
sgficultore,  are  now  cgmmon  in  England,  and  their  members  ^re  fo  public 
^ponfcd  as  to  print  periodical  accounts  of  their  dtfcoveries  and  experiments,  ^ 
vfakh  fcrve  to  ihew  that  both  agriculture  ^pd  gardening  can  admit  to  be ' 
carried  to  a  much  higher  ftatc  of  perfection,  than  they  are  in  at  prefent. 
^oney  and  faffroa  are  natives  of  England.     It  is  almoit  needlefs  to  mention 
to  the  nioft  ttniofoftxied  reader,  in  what  plenty  the  moft  excelltnf  fruits, 
apples,  pears,  plunHs,  cherric6|  peaches^  apricots,  ne^arines,  cu^^nts,  gooCc- 
berries,  rafbtrfxieSf  and  other  h9rlolaoe  produdions,  grow  here,  aqd  what  vaft 
quantities  of  cyder,  perry,  mctheglin,  and  the  like  liquors,  are  made  in  fome 
countiea.     The  cyder,  when  kept, -and  mttdt  of  proper  apples,  and  in  a  par- 
ticular inaoner,  is  often  preferred,  by  judicious  palates,  to  French  white  wine, 
Itisnotenott^'to  mention  thofe  improvements,  did  we  not  obfervc   that 
|he  natives  of  England  have  made  the  different  fruits  of  ^11  the  world  their 
<)WB|  fometimea  by  6mple  Culture,  but  oCten  by  hot  beds,  and  other  meana 
of  forcing  nature.     The  Englifh  pine-apples  are  delicious,  and  now  plentiful^ 
Th(e  filunc  may  be  $ii4  of  othei    mitives  of  the  Eaft  and  We^  Indies,  Perfia 
•nd  Turkey.     The  Englifh  graphs  are  pl^afmg  to  the  tafte,  but  theit  flavour 
11  DOtcaaked  enough  for  making  of  wiae,  and  indeed  wet  weather  injures  the 
fliyour  of  all  the  other  fine  fruits  raifed  hefe.     Our  kitchen  gardens  abound 
wkh  aU  Ibrts  of  greens,  roots,  and  feUads,  in  perfection,  fuch  as  artichokes, 
afparagos,  cauliflowers,  cabbages,  coleworts,  brocoli,  peas,  beans,  kidney 
beins,  fpinage,  beets,  leHuce,  ceilary,  endive,  turnips,  carrots,  potatoes,  mu(h* 
n)oai8,IeckS|  onioo^aod  ihallots/ 

Woad  for  dying  is  cultivated  in  Buck^  and  Bedfordfhirci^  as  hemp '  and 
fltx  aK  to  othA-  oountiet.  In  nothing,  however,  have  the  Englifli  been  morc[ 
fvcoefaful,  than  ia  the  cultivation  of  dctver,  cinquefoil,  trefbil,  faintfoin^ 
lucero,  and  other  meliprating  gra^  for  the  foil.  It  belongs  to  a  botanid  to 
rrcoont  the  variona  kinds  of  ufeful  and  (alutary  hevbs,  ihrubs,  and  roots, 
that  growJn  different  parts  of  Eagknd.  The  foil  .of  ICent,  Eflcx,  Surry ^^ 
and  Hampfhire,  is  moft  {avourableto  the  difficult  and  tender  culture  of  hop%. 
which  is  now  become  a  ve^  confidAable  article  cf  trade. 

With  regard  to  animsl  produ^ons,  1  (hall  begin  with  the  quadrupeds. 
The  Englifh  oxen  are  large  aad  fat,  but  feme  prefer  for  the  table  the  imaU 
kr  breed  of  the  Scotpb»  and  the  Wekh  battle,  after  ^raxiiig  in  Epglifti  paf? 
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tures.*  The  Englifli  liorfcs,  upon  the  whole,  arc  the  bcft  of  any  in  the  worlcf  ^ 
"whether  we  regard  their  fpirit,  ftrength,    fwiftnefs,  or  docih'ty.     Incredible 
hare  been  the  pains  taken   by  all  ranks,  from  the  monarch  down  to  tbepeaf- 
ant,  for  ipiproving  the  breed  of  this  favourite  and  noble  animal,  and  the  fuc- 
cefs  has  been  anfwerable,  for  they  now  unite  all  the  qualities  and  beauties  oF 
Indian,  Periian,   Arabian,  Spani(h,  and  other  foreign  horl'es.     It  is  no  ui»* 
common  thing  for  an  Engltfh  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding,  though  not  of  the  race 
kind,  to  run  above  20  miles  within  the  hour,  and  they  have  been  known  to 
do  it  in  a  carriage.     The  irrefiftible  fpirit  and  weight  of  the  Engliih  cavalry, 
renders  them  the  bed  in  the  world  in  war :  and  an  Englifh  hunter  will  per- 
form incredible  things  in  a  fox  or  flag  chace.     Thofe  which  draw  equipages 
on  the  llreets  of  London,  are   particularly  beautiful,  and  a  fet  often  cpfta 
locx>L  a  ftronger  and  s^  heavier  breed  is  employed  for    other  draughts.      I 
mud  not  omit  that  the  exportation  of  horfes  to  France,  and  other  countries, 
vrhere  they  fell  for  large  prices,  has  of  late  become  a  confiderablc  article  of 
commerce.    It  is  hard  to  fay  how  far  this  traffic  with  our  natural  eneftiies  is 
allowable,  but  there  is  certainly  lefs  danger  attending  it,  as  the   animals  are 
commonly  gelded.     The  breed  of  afles  a^d  mules  begin  likewifc  to  be  ind- 
proved  and  encouraged  in  England. 

The  Englifh  (heep  are  of  two  kinds,  thofe  that  are  Taluable  for  their  fleece, 
and  thofe  that  are  proper  for  the  table.  The  former  are  very  large,  and  their 
fleeces  conftitute  the  original  ftaple  commodity  of  Englaftd.  1  have  been  cre- 
dibly informed,  that  in' I'ome  counties  the  inhabitants  are  as  curious  in  their 
breed  of  rams,  as  in  their  horfes  and  dogs,  and  that  in  Lincolnfhire,  particular* 
ly,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  one  of  thofe  animals  to  fell  for  50I.  It  muft 
faowever,  be  owned,  that  thofe  large  fat  (heep  are  very  rank  eating.  It  is 
thought  that  in  Eiigland  twelve  millions  of  fleeces  ^re  (horn  annually,  which 
at  a  medium  of  2s.  a  fleece,  makes  i,2oo,oool.  it  is  fuppofed,  however,  that 
by  the  fall  of  the  value  of  the  fleeces,  a  fourth  part  of  this  fiim  ought  to  be 
deducted  at  prefent.  The  other  kind  of  (heep,  vvhich  are  fed  upon  the 
downs,  fi|ch  as  thofe  of  Bandead,  Bagfhot-heath,and  Devonfhire,  where  they 
have,  what  the  farmers  call,  a  (hort  btte,  is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  in  flavour 
and  fweetnefs,  tovenifon.  . 

The  Englifh  mad iflPs  and  bulldogs,  are  the  ftronged  and  fierced  of  the  can- 
ine fpecies  in  the  world,  but  either  from  the  change  of  foil,  or  feeding,  they 
degenerate  in  foreign  climates.  James  I.  of  England,  by  way  of  experiment, 
turned  out  two  Englifh  bulldogs,  opon  one  of  the  moil  terrible  lions  in  the 
Tewer,  aad  they  laid  him  on  his  back.  The  madifp,  however,  has  all  the 
courage  of  the  bull*dog,  without  its  ferocity,  and  is  particulatly  didinguifh- 
ed  for  his  fidelity  and  docility.  All  the  different  fpecies  of  dogs  that  abound 
in  other  countries,  for  the  field  as  well  as  domedic  ufes,  are  to  be  found  in 
England. 

What  I  have  obferved  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Englifh  dogs  in  foreign 
countries  is  applicable  to  the  Englifh  game  cocks,  which  afford  much  barba- 
lous  diverfion  to  our  fportfmen.  The  conrage  of  thefe  birds  is  adonifhing,  and 
one  of  the  true  breed  hever  leaves  the  pit  alive  without  victory.  The  proprie- 
tors, and  feeders  of  this  generous  animal  afe  likewifc  extremely  curious  as  to* 
his  blood  and  pedigree. 

Tame  fowls  are  pretty  much  the  famcr  in  England  as  in  other  countries; 
ittrktes,  peacocks,  common  poultry,  fuch  as  cocks,  pullets,  and  capons,  geefe, 
fwans,  ducks,  and  tame  pigeons.  The  wild  fort  are  budards,  wild  geefe, 
laild  duckS)  teal^  wi^reoa,  plover,  pheafiints,  Jprtridges,  woodcocks,  growfe, 
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^iia3,  landrail,  fnipey  wood-pigcotia,  htwks  of  different  km df,  kites,  owls,  he* 
rons,  crowt,  rooks,  ravens*  magfrieSv  jackdaws  and  jayt.,  blackbirds  thmikeSf 
aightin^lesv  gold6ocbcs,  linnets,  larks  and  a  great  variety  of  (imall  birds  ; 
canary  birds  alio  breed  in  England.  The  wheat  ear  is  by  many  preferred  to 
the  ortohuiy   for  the  delicacy  of  its   fleih  and  flavour,   and  is  peculiar  tm 

EoglaiuS- 

Few  countries  are  better  fupplied  than  England  with  river  and  fea  fifli* 

Her  rivers  and  ponds  contain  plenty  of  falmon,'  trout,  eels  pike,  percbt 

(melts,  carp,  tench,  barbie,  gudgeons  roach,  dace,  grey  mullet,  bream,  plaigCf 

floooders,  and  craw-6fli,  be&ks  a  delicate    lake-6(h  called  char,  which  is 

lound  in  fome  frefli  water  lakes  of  Wales  and  Cumberland»and  as  feme  fay  no 

where  elfe.    The  fea-fifh  are  cod,  mackard,  haddock,  whiting,  herrings,  piU 

chards,  fkaite,  foles.     The  }ohn-dory,  found  towards  the  weftern  coaft,  is 

reckoned  a  great  delicacy,  as  is  the  red  mullet.     Several  other  fifli  are  found 

on  the  iaoie  coafts.     As  to  Aiell  i(h,  they  are  chieffy  oyften,  the  propagation 

of  which,  upon  their  proper  banks  reqiiires  a  peculiar  culture.     JLobfters 

crabs,  ibrimps  ^^d  Efcallopsone  of  the  mod  delicious  of  (helU  fifties,  cockles 

vrilks  periwinkles,  and  mufcles,  with  many  other  fmall  (hell-fifli,  abound  in  the 

Englifli  feas*     The  whales  chieiQy  vifit  the  northem  coall ;  but  great  numbers 

of  porpoifos  and  feals  appear  in  the  channel. 

With  regard  to  reptiles  fuch  as  adders,  vipen,  fnakes,  and  worms  ;  and 
infers,  fuch  as  ants,  gn^ts,  wafps,  and  flies  England  is  pretty  much  upon  a 
par  wiUi  the  reft  of  Europe  ;  and  the  dtfference,  if  any,  becomes  more  pro* 
per  for  natural  hiftory  -than  geography. 

Population,  inhabitants,  man-1      The   exemption  of  the  £ngli(h 

aaas,  customs,  and  diversions.    3  conftitution  from  thedefpotic  pow« 

crs  ezerctfcd  in  foreign  nations  not  excepting  republics,  is  one  great  reafon 

why  it  as  very  difficult  to  afcertain  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  England  1 

aad  yet  it  is  certain  that  this  might  occaflonally  be  done,  by  parliament, 

without  any  violation  of  public  liberty,  and  'probably  foon  will  take  place. 

With  regard  to  |\olitical  calculations  they  muft  be  very  fallible  wheh-  applied 

to  Sngland.     The  prodigious  influx  of  foreigrners  who  fettle  in  the  nation^ 

the  emigration  of  inhabitants  to  America  and  the  iflands,  their  return  from 

thence  and  the  great  number  of  hands  employed  in  (hipping,  are  all  of 

them  matters  that  render  any  calculation  extremely  precariotis.     Upon  the 

whole  I  am  apt  to  think  that   England  is  more  populous  than  the  cAima- 

tors  of  her  inhabitants  are  willing  to  allow.     The  war  with  France  and 

Spain  before  the  lafV,  annually  employed  about  300,000  Englifiimen*  ex- 

dttfive  of  Scotch  and  Irifh,  by  fea  and  land  :  and  its  progrtfs  carried  ofl'i  by 

various  means,  very  near  that  number.     The  decay  of  population  was  in« 

deed  (enflbly  felt,  but  not  fo  much  as  it  was  during  the  wars  in  queen  Anne's 

reign,  though  not  half  of  tke  numbefs  were  then  employed  in  the  fea  and 

land  fervice. 

At  the  fame  time,  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  England  is  at  pre  fen  t  natu- 
rally more  populous  than  fhe  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1,  though  fhe  is  ac- 
cidentaUy  (o.  The  EnghHi  of  former  ages  were  ilrangtrs  to  the  excefUve  ufe  of 
ipirituous  liquots,  and  other  modes  of  living,  that  are  deftru^ive  of  .propa- 
gation. On  the  other  hand,  the  vail  quantities  of  cultivated  lands  in  Eng- 
land fince  thofe  times,  it  might  reafonably  be  prefumed,  would  be  *  favoura- 
ble to  mankind  ;  but  this  advantage  is  probably  more  than  counterbalanced 
hy  the  prevailing  pra^ice  of  engroffing  farms  which  is  certainly  unfavourable 
to  population ;  and,-  independent  of  this  upon  an  average,  perhaps  a  mar* 
couple  hat  aot  fuch  a  numerous  progeny  now  as  formerly.    I  will  take 
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tbe  liberty  to  nakc  another  o(>fenrat]on»  which  fatk  within  the  cogm^«fi«c 
of  almoft  every  man,  and  that  it  the  iocfedibk  increafe  of  foreign  oame«  vpow 
our  parifh  hooks,  and  public  liftsy  cofflpared  t6  what  thejr  were  even  in  the 
reign  of  George  I. 

After  what  has  h^en  prmmfed,  it  itrouid  be  preturaptous  to  pretsod  to  aT- 
certain  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  England  and  Wales  ;  but|  in  my  own 
private  opinion»  there  cannot  be  fewer  than  q.ooOiOOO. 
'  EnglUhmeny  in  their  perfoasy  are  generally  well-fizcdt  regularly  featured^ 
cCiipmooly  fair  rather  thSti  otherwifcy  and  florid  in  their  complexions*  ll  ft 
however,  ^to  be  prefumcd  that  the  vaft  number  of  fortigners  that  are  inter- 
mingled andi  intermarried  with  the  natives,  have  given  a  caft  to  their  pierfona 
snd  complexions  different  from  thofe  of  their  aneedora  150  years  ago*  The 
'women  to  their  (hape»  features,  and  complezioD,  appear  fo  graceful  and  love^ 
ly,  that  England  may  be  termed  the  native  country  of  female  beauty.  But 
befides  the  external. graces  to  peculiar  to  the  women  in  England,  they  arc 
ftiU  to  be  moie  valued  for  their  pni4ent  behaviour,  thorough  cleanlinefs,  and 
a  tender  affe&ion  for  their  hufhaods  and  children,  and  all  the  engaging  du^ 
ties  of  domeftic  life'. 

Of  all  the  |Seople  in  the  worjd,  the  Eoglifh  keep  themfelves  the  moft 
cleanly.  Their  nerves  are  fo  deb'cate,  that  people  of  both  fexes  arc  ibqietimea 
forcibly,  nay  mortally  affeS^d  by  imagination  ;  infomuch,  that  bclora  the 
prafHce  of  inoculation  fopthe  froall  pox  took  place,  it  was  thought  improper 
to  mention  that  loathCbmc  difeafe  by  its  true  name,  in  any  polite  company. 
This  over-fenfibility  has  been  confidered  as  one  of  the  fources  of  thofe  ungu- 
larities  which  fo  ftroqgly  charaderite  the  Engliih  nation*  They  ibmetimea^ 
snagnify  the  flighteft  appearances  into  realities,  and  bring  tbe  moft  diftant  dan«- 
gers  immediately  home  to  thero^lves  ;  and  yet  when  real  danger  approaches* 
no  people  face  it  with  greater  refolutioa  or  conftancy  of  mind.  They  are 
fond  of  clubs  and  convivial  afifociations. ;  and  when  thefe  are  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  temperance  and  moderation,  they  prove  the  b?ft  cure  for  thofe 
mental  evils,  which  are  fo  peculiar  to  the  £ngU(h,  that  foreignera  have  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  national. 

The  fame  dbfervations  hold  with  regard  to  the  higher  orders  of  life,  which 
mud  be  acknowledged  to  have  undergone  a  remarkable  change  fince  the  accef. 
fion  of  the  Houfe  of  Hanover,  efpecially  of  Ute  years.  T.he  EngUfh  nobility ' 
and  gentry  of  great  fortunes  now  affimilate  their  mannen  to  thofcf  of 
^reigners,  with  whom  they  coltivate  a  more  frequent  intercourfe  than  their 
forefathers  did.  l^hey  do  not  now  travel  only  as  pupils,  to  bring  home  the 
vices  of  the  countries  they  vifit,  under  the  tuition  perhaps  of  a  defpicable  pe- 
dant, or  family  dependant ;  but  they  travel  for  the  purpofes  of  fociety,  and 
at  the  more  advanced  ftages  of  life,  while  their  judgements  are  mature,  and 
their  pafiions  regulated*  This  Baa  enlarged-foctety  in  England,  which 
foreigners  now  viHt  as  commonly  as  En^ltfho^n  vifited  them,  and  theeffeds 
of  the  intercourfe  become  daily  more  vifible,  efpecially  as  it  is  not  now,  as 
formerly,  confined  to  one  fex.^  » 

i^uch  of  the  Engltfh  nobleman  and  gentlemen  as  do  not  ftrike  into  tho(e 
high  walks  of  life,  affed  what  we  call  a  fnug  rather  tlian  a  fplendid  way  of 
living*  They  ftudy  and  underftand  better  than  any  people  in  the  world 
conveuiency  in  their  houfes,  gardens,  equipages,  and  eliiites,  and  they  fpare 
uo  coft  to  purchase  it.  ^  It  has,  however  been  obferved,  that  this  turn  renders 
them  tefs  communicative  than  they  ought  to  be  :  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  few  connedao&s  they  form*  are  fincere,  cheerful  and  indiffolubk.  The  like 
habit»  dcfcead  pretty  far  into  the  bwer  iftftka^  aad  arc  often  difccrotble  among 
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tnJefoitffl.  ThiA  Iolvc  of  fnugnefs  and  coovetiieocf  may  be  ^called  the  reliag 
pifHonof  the  £n^li(h  people,  and  k  the  ultimate  ^iidofall  their  application^ 
bbours,  and  fatigues^  whii^h  arc  incrtdiblc*  A  good  oeconotpttl  with  a 
brilk  run  of  trade,  i«  generally,  when  turaed  of  50,  in  a  condition  lo  retire 
from  boGnefs  ;  that  is  cither  to  purchaie  an  eftate,  or  to  fettle  his  mooey  in 
the  funds*  ,  He  tHen  conimonly  reHdes  in  a  comfortabk  hoofe  in  the  coun- 
try, often  his  native  cojinty^  and  expcd»  to  ,be  treated  on  the  footing  of  % 
i  gentlemaa  j^but  his  ftyle  of  living  is  always  judicioufly  fuiied  to  his  cir- 
cuoiftanccs. 

The  overfenGbility  of  the  English  b  difcovered  in  nothing  more  than  ia 

the  vaft  fubrcriptions  for  public  chanties,  raifcd  by  all  degrees  of  both  fexes* 

An  Eogliibtnaa  feels  all  the  pains  which  a  fellow-creature  fufferss.  and  poor 

iiid  miferable    obje^s  arc  relieved  in  England  with  a  liberality  that^  fome 

time  or  other  cnay   prove  injurious  to  indudry  :  becaufe  it  takes  from  the 

lower  ranks  the  ufual  motives  of  labour,  that  they  may  fave  fooiewhat  for 

thcmfelvcs  aad  faoiilies,  againii  the  days  of  age  or  iicknefs.  Tlie  very  people 

whoconrrtbi^te   to  thofe  coUe^lions  arc  aiTcffed  io  proportion  to  tbeir  property 

for  their  pi^x>cKial    poor,  who  have  a  legal  demand   fur  tlieir  maintenance  $ 

2ad  u|»wards  of  three  millions  dealing  is  iaid  to  be  colle0.ed  yearly  in   this 

country  for  charitable  purpofes..    The  inl^itution^  however  of  extra -parochial 

inhmKriet,   hofpitals,  and  the  like»  are  in  fome  cafes  reprehenlible.     The 

vaft  fuma  beftowed  in    building    them,  tlie    centrals    made  by  their  go« 

Vernon,  and  even  the  election  o(  phyilcians,  who  thereby »« quali^ed   or  ua- 

quaH^d,  acquire  credit,  which  is  the  iame  as  profit,  very  often  b.get  beats 

andcabala^  wrhich  ari;  very  different  from  the  purpofes  of  diuncerefled  charity, 

owing  to  the  ▼iolent  attachments  and  prepoiTcilioas  of  friendi,  and  tqo  often 

even  10  party  confiderations. 

Notwlthft^ading  thofe  noble  provifions,  which  would  baniih  poverty  from 
any  other  country,  the  ilreets  of  London,  and  the  highways  of  England, 
abound  ^th  obji^iAs  of  diilrefs,  who  beg  in  dellance  of  the  laws,  which  render 
the  prance  (evcrely  puniduble.  *  Tiiis  is  partly  owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  poor  people  live,  whp  confider  the  food  to  be  uneatabje  ^hich  in 
other  countries  would  be  thought  luxurious. 

17hc  Engliih  lifteo  to  thc^  voice  of  mi^tfortunes  in  trade,  whether  teal  or 
pretended,  deferved  or  accidental,  and  generoufiy  contribute  to  the  relief  of 
the  pani<;9,  fometimes  even  by  placing  them  in  a  more  creditable  condition 
than  ever.  The  lowed  bred  of  the  Engliih  are  capable  of  thcfe  and  the  like 
gcoerotts  a&i^ns ;  but  they  often  make  an  oiientatious  difplay  of  their  own 
merits,  wfaicli.dimtni(hes  their  value.  There  is  among  the  generality  of  the 
Eogljfli  of  all  ranks,  an  unpardonable  pr«£erencc  giv«n  to  wealth,  above  moil 
other  confiderations.  Riches,  both  in  public  and  private,  are  often  thought 
to  compenfate  ^ar  the  abfeuce  of  almpd  £very  good  quality.  This  offei^five 
&ltng  ^ifts  partly  from  the  people  being  fo  much  addided  to  trade  and 
coouaerce,  the  great  objefl  of  which  is  gain :  and  partly  from  the  democrat!  • 
calpart  of  tbeir  copftuution»  which  makes  the  pofleflion  of  property  a  quallfica- 
tion  for  the  legifliture,  and  fbr'almoil  every  other  fpecies  of  magifWacy,  go* 
ver^ment,  .honours^aod  didindipns. 

An  Engltihrnan,  of  education  .a^d  reading,,  is  the  moft  accompllihcd  gentle* 
Man  in  the  world.;  he  is  however  (by  and  referved  in  his  communications. 
Tftiit  .tiiamiiiblc  coldnefs  is  (o  far  from  being  affecied,  that  it  is  a  part  of  their 
Batocftl  /opuilitiiti/on*  Living  learmog  and  genius,  often  meet  not  with  their 
laitable  regard  even- Irom  the  Brd^rate  EngUibmeri:  audit  is  not  unufual  for 
^  ~  to  tiuow  afidetbebcft  produaionsof  lIt^ratui:Cj  if  t^ej  are  not  acquaint- 
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fd  with  tTic  author.     While  the  (btd  diftinaion  of  Whig  and  Tory  fubJSft'e*, 
the  heads  of  each  party  affcAed  to  patronize  men  ofliterary^abilltics  ;  but  the 

J>ecuniary  encouragements  given  them  were  but!  very  moderate,  and  the  Tcry 
iew  who  met  with  preferments  in  the  ftate,  might  have  earned  them  by  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  bufineft,  and  that  pHabih'ty  which  the  dependents  in  office 
generally  poflVfs.  We  fcarcely  have  an  inftance,  even  in  the  munificent  reign 
of  queen  Anne,  or  of  her  predeceflbrs,  who  owed  fo  much  to  the  prefs,  of  « 
man  of  genius,  as  fuch,  being  made  eafy  in  his  circum dances.  Mr.  Addtfon 
had  about  300I.  a  year  of  the  pubh'c  moffey  to  aiTift  him  in  his  traTels*  and  Mr.^ 
Pope,  though  a  Roman  catholic,  was  offered^  but  di^not  accept  of,  the  like 
penfion  from  Mr.  Craggg,  the  ,w}iig  fecretary  of  ftate  ;  and  it  was  remarked,* 
that  hi5  tory  friend  and  companion  the  earl  of  Oxford,  when  fole  minifter,  did 
noth'iig  for  him,  but  bewail  his  misfortune  in  being  a  papift.  Indeed,  a  few 
^  men  of  dillinguifhed  literary  abilities,  as  well  as  fome  without^  have  of  late 
received  penfions  from  the  crown  j  but  from  the  condud  of  fome  of  them  it 
fhoulJ  feem,  that  ftate  and  party  fervices  have  been  expe^ed  in  return. 

The  unetconefs  of  the  Englifti  in  their  converfation  is  very  remarkable  ; 
fometimes  it  is  delicate,  fprightly,  and  replete  with  true  wit  ;  fbmetimes  it  i» 
fohd,  ingenious,  and  argumentative  ;  fometimes  it  is*  cold  and  phlegmatic  and 
borders  upon  difguft,  and  all  in  the  fame  perfbn.  In  many  of  their  convivial 
meetings  they  are  very  noify,  and  their  wit  is  often  olFenfive,  while  the  lotsdeft 
are  the  moft  applauded.  This  is  particularly  apt  to  be  the  cafe  in  large  com- 
plies ;  Hut  in  fmaller  and  more  feleA  parties,  all  the  pleafures  of  rational 
converfation,  and  agreeable  fociety,  are  enjoyed  in  England  in  a  very  high 
degree.  Courage  is  a  quality  that  feems  to  be  congenial  to  the  £ng1t{h  nation. 
Boys,  before  they  can  fpeak,  difcover  that  they  know  the  proper  guards  in 
boxing  with  their  fifts  ;  a /quality  that  perhaps  is  peculiar  to  the  Engllih,  and 
IS  fecondecl  by  a  ftrengtb  of  arm  that  few  other  people  can  exert.  This  gives 
the  £ngH{h  {^}ldicr  an  infinite  fuperiority  in  all  battles  that  are  to  be  decided 
by  the  bayonet  fcrewed  upon  the  mufk^t.  The  Englifti  courage  has  likewife 
the  property,  under  a^le  commanders,  <(f  being  equally  paffive  as  active.  Their 
foldier»  will  keep  up  their  fire  in  the  mouth  of  daager,  but  wheiv  they  deliver 
]f»  it  has  a  moft  dreadful  efF«r£i  upon  their  enemies  ;  and  in  naval  engage- 
ments they  are  unequalled.  The  Englifh  are  not  remarkable  for  invention, 
though  they  are  for  their  improvements  upon  the  inventions  of  others,  and  m 
the  mechanical  arts  they  excel  all  nations  in  the  world.  The  intenfe  applica- 
tion which  an  Englifhman  gives  to  a  favourite  ftudy  is  incredible,  and,  as  it 
were,  abforbs  al^his  other  ideas.  Tltis  creates  the  numerous  inftanccs  of 
mental  abfences  that  arc  to  be  found  in  the  nation. 

All  that  I  have  faid  concerning  the^Engliih,  is  to  be  underftood  of  thtm  in 
general,  as  they  arc  at  prefent ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  'diftembled,  that  every  day 
produces  llrpng  indications  of  great  alterations  in  their  manners.  The  great 
fortunes  made  during  the  late  and  the  preceding  wats^theimmenfe  acquifitiont 
of  tcrrftory  by  the  peace  of  1765,  and  above  all,  the  amazing  increafe  of  ter- 
ritorial as  well  as  commercial  property  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  iRtroduced  a  fpeciet 
of  people  among  the  Englifh,  who  have  become  ricb  without  induft.ry,  and  bj 
diminiihing  the  vahie  of  gold  and  filver  have  created  a  new  fyftem  of  finance 
ia  the  nation.  Time  nlone  can  (hew  the  event ;  hitherto  the  cbn£equefK;e» 
feem  to  have  been  unfavourable,  as  it  has  introduced  amoog  the  commercial 
ranks  a  fpirit  of  luxury  andgamtng  that  isattended  with  the  moftfatal  efiieds* 
and  an  emulation  among  merchants  and  traders  of  aU' kindtf  to  equal,  or  fur— 
pafs  the  nobility  and  the  courtiers.  The  plain  frugal  maonera  of  jnen  of  bufi- 
nefs,  which  prcvailtil  fo  btely  as  the  acceifion  of  the  prefent  family  to  tlft 

crowD^  arc  aow  diiregardcd  for  taftclcfo  extfiiT9gaacc  of  4rcf«  and  equipage* 

-      -        -  and 
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Md  tile  moft  expenfive  aroofcmcnts  and  diTeriio«8>  not  only  in  tbe  capital,  but 
■U  over  tiic  trading  towne  of  the  kingdom. 

£ven  tbe  cullontsof  tbe  Engltfli  bave»  finoe  tbe  beginning  of  this  c^tory, 
undergone  an  almoft  total  alteration*     Their  ancient  bofpitah'ty  fubfifts  but  in 
(tw  places   in  the  coantry,  or  is  rcviTcd  oi^ly  upon  ele^oneering  occafions. 
Many  of  their  favourite  diverfions  are  now  difufed.     Thofe  remaining^  are 
operas^  dramatic  exhibitions,  ridottoa,  and  fomctimes  nafquerades  in  or  near 
London  ;    but  concerts  -of  mufic,  and  card  and  dancing  aflemblies,  are  common 
all  over  the  kingdom.     I  have  already  mentioned  ftag  and  £ox  hunting,  and 
horfe  race«»   of  vrhich  many  of  the  Englifli  are  fon^y  even  to  infatDation. 
Somewhat  howrercr  may  be  offered  by  way  of  apology  for  thofe  diverfions  : 
the  intenfe  application  which  the  Engltfh  give  to  b^finefsy  their  fedentary  lives, 
aad  hixurious  diet*  require  exerctfe ;  and  Tome  think  that  their  excellent  breed 
of  borfes  is  incrcafed  and  improved  by  thofe  amufements.     The  Englifh  are 
teourkahly  cooly  both  in  lofmg  and  winning,  at  play  ;  hot  the  former  is  fome- 
timet  attended  with  a^s  of  fuicide.     An  Englifhma^  will  rather  murder  him- 
iidf,  than  bring  a  iharper,  who  he  knows  has  fleece d  him,  to  condign  puni(h- 
aent»  even   though  warranted  by  law.     Next  to*  horfe-racing  and  hunting, 
cock-fighting  to  the  reproach  of  the  nation*  is  a  ^vourite  divcrfion  among  the 
great  as  well  ^b  the  vulgar.     Multitudes  of  both  dafies  afiemble  round -the  pit 
atone  of  theie  matches,  and  enjoy  the  pangs  and  death  of  this  generous  animal, 
every  fpe^ator  being  concerned  in  a  bet,  fometimes  of  high  foms.     The  ath- 
letic divcriion  of  cricket  is  ftill  kept  up  in  the  fouthem  and  weftem  parts  of 
England,   and  is  fometimes  pradltfed  by  people  of  the  higbeft  rank.      Many 
other  paftimes  are  common  in  England,  fome  of  them  of  a  very  robufl  nature, 
fttcb  as  cudgelling,  wreilHng,  bowls,  fkittles,  quoits,  and  prifon-bafe  :  nut  to 
mention  duck  hunting,  foot  and  afs  races,  dandng,  puppet-fhews,  May  gar- 
lands,  and,  aboveall,  ringing  of  bells,  a  fpecies  of  mufic  which  the  £ngliih  boaft 
they  have  bi^oughtinto  an  art.     The  barbarous  diver  lion  of  boxing  and  prize- 
fighting,  which  were  as  frequent  in  England  as  the  (hews  of  gladiators  in 
Rome,  are  now  prohibited,  though  often  praAifed  ;   and  all  places'  of  pubUe 
diverfiona,  excepting  the  royal  theatres,  are  under  regulations  by  a  A  of  parlia- 
mei|t«     Other  diverfions,  which  are  common  in  other  co  jntrtes,  fucb  jeis  tennis, 
five*,  billiards,  cards,  fwimming,  angling,  fowling,  courfing,  and  the  like,  are 
famiHar  to  the  Engliih.     Two  kinds,  and  thofe  highly  laudible,  are  perhaps 
peculiar  to  them,  and  thefe  are*  rowing  and  failing.     The  latter,  if  not  intro- 
duced, was  patronized  and  encouraged  by  his  prefent  majeity's  father,  the  late 
prince  of  Wales,  and  may  be.  confidcred  as  a  national  improvement.     The 
£ngL*(h  are  amazingly  fond  of  (kaiting,  in  which,  however,  they  are  not  very 
expert,  but  they  are  adventurous  in  it  often  to  the  danger  and  lofs  of  their 
lives*     The  game  a£^s  have  taken  from  tlie  common  people  a  gn:at  fund  of 
diverfion,  though  without  anfwenng  the  purpofesof  the  rich  :  for  the  farmers 
and  country  people  deftroy  the  game  in  their  neils,  which  they  dare  not  kill 
vith  the  gun,     Thfs  monopoly  of  game|  among  fofree  a  people  as  the  Engliih 
has  been  confidered  in  vatious  lights, 

Dasss.j  In  the  drefs  of  both  fexes,  before  the  prefent  reign  of  George 
III.  they  followed  the  French  :  but  that  of  the  military  officers  partook  of 
the  German,  in  compliment  to  his  late  majefty.  "The>£ngli{h,  at  prefent,  bid 
fair  to  be  the  dilators  of  drefs  to  the  French  thainfelves,  at  Icail  with  re- 
gard to  elegance,  neatnefs,  and  richnefs  of  attire.  People  of  quality  and 
fortune,  of  both  fexes,  appear  on  high  occafions,  in  doth  of  gold  and  lilver, 
the  sicheft  brocades^  iatinsi  filks,  and  velvets,  both  flowered  and  plain  ;  and 
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it  le  to  the  honour  of  the  cou«^»  that  the  foreign  manafi6lttres  of  &1I  tbefc  arc 
difcouraged.  Some  of  tbefe  rich  ftulFii  are  faid  to  be  brought  to  as  great 
perfe6lion  in  England  as  they  arc  in  France,  or  any  other  nation.  The  qaan** 
titieB  of  Jewels  that  appear,  on  public  occafions  are  incredible,  efpecially  iince 
the  tail  acquifitions  of  the  Englifh  in  tlie  Eafl  Indies.  The  fame  nobility 
and  perfons  ofaiftindion,  on  ordinary  occafions,  drefs  like  crednatde  citizens, 
that  iV,  neat,  clean  and  plain,  in  the  fineft  cloth  and  the  br(l  of  ltnen«  The 
full  drcDi  of  a  clergyman  condds  of  hit  gown,  caffock,  fcarf.  Heaver  hat  and 
tofe,  all  of  black  ;  his  undrefs  is  a  dark  grey  frock,  and  plain  linen.  The 
pbyficians,  the  formality  of  whofe  drefs,  in  large  tie  perukes,  and  fwords,  was 
formerly  remarkable  if  not  ridiculous,  begin  now  to  drefs  Irke  other  gentle* 
men,  and  men  of  buiincfs.  Few  Englrfhmcn,  tradefmeni  merchants,  and  law- 
yers, as  well  as  men  of  landed  property,  are  without  fome  pafGon  for  the  fportt 
of  the  field,  on  which  occafion  they  drefs  with  remarkable  propriety  in  a  light 
frock,  narrow  brimmed  hat,  8cc,  The  people  of  England  love  rather  to  be 
neat  than  fine  in  their  apparel ;  but  iince  the  acceflion  of  his  prefent  majeftyt 
the  dreifes  at  court,  oti  particular  occafions,  are  fuptrb  beyond  defciiption. 
Few  even  of  the  lowefi.  tradefmen,  on  Sundays,  carry  about  them  lefsthan  loU 
in  clothiBgy  comprehending  liat,  wig,  dockings,  fhoes,  and  linen,  and  eveo 
many  beggars  In  the  llreets  appear  decent  in  their  drefs.  In  ihort,  none  but 
tfae  moft  abandoned  of  both  fexes  are  otlierwife ;  and  the  appearance  of  an 
attifan  or  manufa^urer  in  holiday  tknes,  is  commonly  an  indication  of  his  in* 
duilry  and  morals. 

,  Religion. 3  £ufeb:ns,  and  other  ancient  writers,  pofitivdy  afiert,  that 
ChriRiantty  was  firft  preached  in  South  Britain  by  the  apoiHes  and  their  dif* 
ciples  I  and  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the  f uccefs  of  the  Romans  open- 
ed a  highway  for  the  triumphs  of  the  gofpel  of  peace.  It  is  certain  alfo, 
that  many  of  the  foidiers  and  officers  in  the  Roman  armies  were  cbriftians  4 
and  as  their  legions  were  repeatedly  fent  over  to  England  to  extend  as  well 
as  prefetve  their  conqueils,  it  is  probable  that  thus  Chriftianity  was  diffufed 
among  the  natives.  If  any  of  the  apoilles  vifited  this  country,  aiid  our  hea- 
then ancellorfi,  it  was  St.  Paul,  whofe  zeal,  diligence,  and  fortitude  were 
abundant.  But  who  was  the  firft  preacher,  or  the  precife  year  and  period, 
the  want  of  records  leaves  us  at  a  lufs  ;  and  all  the  traditions  about  Jol'eph  of 
Arimathea  and  St.  Peter's  preaching  the  gofpel  in  Britain,  and  Simon  Zelptet 
fufFtring  martyrdom  here,  are  romantic  fables,  or  monkifh  legends.  We  have 
good  authority  to  Tay,  that  about  the  year  J  50,  a  great  ^number  of  perfona 
profefTed  the  Cbriftian  faith  here,  and,  according  to  archbifhop  Ufher  in  the 
year  182,  there  was  a  fchool  of  learning  to  provide  the.B^iti^  churches  with 
proper  teachers  ;  and  from  that  penod  it  feems  as  if  Chriftianity  advaneed  its 
benign  and  falutary  in^uenccs  among  the  inhabitants  in  their  feveral  diflrids. 
It  is  unneceflary  to  repeat  what  has  been  faid  in  the  introdudion  refpeding 
the  rife  and  fall  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  Europe.  1  fhall  ^nly  obterve  in 
this  place,  that  John  Wickliffe,  an  Englifhman,  educated  at  Oxford  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  has  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  perfonin  Europe  who 
publickly  called  in  queftion,  and  boldly  refuted  thofe  dodrines  which  had  paf- 
fed  for  certain  during  jinhitti^  ages.  The  conftitution  of  the  church  is  epi£> 
.copal,  and  it  is  govei'jied  By  biihops,  whofe  benefices  were  converted  by  the 
Norman  conqueror  iulttjierhporal  b&ronica,  in  right  of  which  etery  bi^op 
has  a  feat  and  vote  in  the  houfe  of  peers.  The  benefices  of  the  inferior  clergy 
are  now  freehold,  but  in  many  places  their  tithes  are  impropriated  in  favour 
of  the  laity.  The  cecoaomy  of  the  church  of  England  has  been  accufed  for 
the  inequality  of  its  livinge }  foaie  of  them  extending  from  three  hundred  to' 
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iointcKii  bdadrcd  a-ytar,  aod  maay,  partkulaify  in  Wsdcs,  being  too  fiuU  t« 
iBflinUiBftekf^aMMiy  efpcciatty  if  be  haa  a  family ,  wicb  any  tolerable  decency  ( 
bdk  tbia  lioeiDa  not  eafily  to  be  remedied,  unlefs  the  dignified  clergy  would 
pdo^  and  fapport  tbr  refornung  fcheme.  *The  crown*  as  well  as  private  pei- 
ians*  haadoae  gfcal  tbinga  towards  the  augmentation  of  poor  L'vingt. 

Tbe  digaitariet  of  the  church  of  Englandt  fuch  at  dcana,  prebendaries^ 
aod  the  Itkc,  have  gencraUy  large  incomes  ;  fome  of  them  exceeding  in  vaUi« 
tbojc  of  bifliopriciy  £»r  which  rcafon  the  revenues  of  a  rich  deanry,  or  other 
livtog,  ia  oftctf  anocaed  to  a  poor  biihopric.  At  prefcnt,  tbecleigyof  the 
oburcb  of  England,  as  to  temporal  Boatters^  are  in  a  moSt  flourifhing  lituatlont 
becaufc  the  valae  of  their  tithes  increa£es  with  the  improvement  of  lands. 
wbicb  of  late  have  been  amazing  in  England.  The  fovereigns  of  England, 
ever  fincc  tbe  reign  of  Henry  vlfl.  have  been  called  in  public  writs,  the 
fuprentc  beads  of  the  church ;  bat  this  title  conveys  no  fpiritual  meaning  ;  aa 
it  only  denotes  the  regal  power,  to  preTeiit  any  ecxlefiaftical  differences,  or  in 
other  words,  to  fubiiitnte  the  king  in  place  of  the  pope  before  the  Reforma- 
tioo,  vmb  regard  to  temporalities,  and  the  internal  oeconooiy  of  the  church. 
The  kings  of  England  never  intermeddle  in  ecclefiadical  difputes,  unlefs  by 
preventing  the  convocation  from  utting  to  agitate  them,  and  are  contented 
|o  gjve  a  fandioo  to  the  legal  rights  of  the  clergy. 

Tbe  cburch  of  England,  under  this  defcription  of  the  monarchical  power 
over  it,  is  governed  by .  two  archbifliops,  and  twenty-four  bifhops  betides  the 
biibop  of  Sodor  and  man,  who  not  ^  being  pofiefTed  of  an  Englifh  barony,  -doea 
not  fit  in  the  boule  of  peers*  The  archbifbops  are  thofe  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  who  are  dignified  with  Uie  addrefs  of  Your  Grace.  The  former  is  the 
firft  peer  of  the  realm  as  well  as  metropolitan  of  the  Enp^lifh  church.  He 
takes  precedence, 'neat  to  the  royal  family,  of  all  dukes  and  officers  of  date. 
He  is  enabled  to  hold  ecclefiallical  courts  upon  all  affairs  that  were  cpgnifable 
in  tbe  court  of  Rome>  when  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God,  or  the  king'a 
prerogative.  He  has  the  privilegc^nfequcnily  of  granting,  in  certain  calcs, 
licences  anddifpenfations,  together  with  the  probate  of  wills,  when  the  party 
during  is  worth  ijipwards  of  five  pounds.  Befides  his  own  diocefe,  he  has 
under  iiim  tbe  bifhops  of  London,  Wbchefler,  Ely,  JLiucoln,  Roche fler, 
Xfitchficki  aod  Coventry,  Hereford,  Worceder,  3ath  and  Wells,  Salifbury, 
Eaetcr,  Chkhefler,  Norwich,  Gloucefter,  Oxford,  Peterborough,  Bri&ol ; 
and,,  in  Wales,  St.  David's,,  LandafF,  St.  Afaph,  and  Bangor. 

The  arcbbilhop  of  Canterbury  has,  by  the  conditutioii  and  laws  of  Eng- 
land,'fuch  eatenfive  powers,  that  ever  fioce  the  death  of  archbifhop  Laud 
(wbofe  charadier  will  be  hereafter  given)  the  government  of  England  haa 
cbiefiy  thougbt  proper  to  raife  to  that  dignity  men  of  very  moderate  prin- 
c^les  ;  but  they  have  generally  been  men  of  coafiderable  learning  and  abili- 
ties.  This  practice  has  been  attended  with  excellent  effedts,  with  regaid  to 
ihe  public  tranquillity  of  the  cburch,  and  confequeotly  of  the  liate. 

The  archbifhop  of  York  takes  place  of  all  dukes  not  of  the  blood  royal,  and 

.    of  all  oScers  of  ilate,  tbe  lord  clwuicellor  excepted.     He  has  in  his.provincet 

befides  bis  own  dic^cefe,  the  bifhopncs  of  Durham,  Carlifle,  Cheiler,  and 

Sodor  and  Man.     In  Northumberland,  he  has  the  power  gf  a  palatine,  and 

jarifdiction  in  all  criminal  proceedings.  j 

The  bishops  are  addrefled  by  the  appellation  of  your  Lordfhtps  ;  flyled 
'*  R^ht  reverend  fathers  in  God,'*  and>take  the  precedence  of  all  temporal 
barons.     They  have  all  the  privilege  of  peers  ;  and  the  btfhoprics  of  Lou- 
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al  revenues  to  fupport  their  prelates  in  the  rank  of  noblemen.  EagKfli  bi(h« 
op3  are  to  eKamine  and  ordain  pnefts  and  deacons,  to  confccrate  churches  and 
burying- places,  and  to  admintfterthe  rite  of  confirmation.  Their  jurifdi6li6n 
relates  to  the  probation  of  wills  |  to  grant  adminiftration  of  goods  to  fuch  9t 
die  inteftatc  ;  to  take  care  of  peri(hable  goods  when  no  one  will  admintfter  ; 
to  collate  to  benefices  ;  to  grant  inilitutions  to  livings  ;  to  defend  the  liber- 
ties of  the  church  ;  and  to  viftt  their  own  diocefes  once  in  three  years. 

To  the  following  lift  of  Archbiihoprics  and  Bifhoprics,  1  have  fubjoined ' 
the  fum  each  fee  ia  charged  in  the  king's  books  ;  f0r  though  that  fum  is  far 
from  being  the  real  annual  value  of  the  fee^  yet  it  alfifts  in  forming  a  compa- 
rative eilimate  between  the  revenues  of  each  lee  with  thofe  of  another^ 
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B  I  S  H  O 
Liondon^         -        -         2000     o  o 
Durham,        .     •  .     •       1821      13 
\Vinchcftcr,         -  3124  i a, S 

Thefe  three  bifhoprics  take  preceden- 
cy of  all  others  in  England,  and 
the  others  according  to  the  feniori- 
ty  oi their  confecrations. 
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Bath  and  Wells, 
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Salifbury, 
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Norwich, 
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Exeter, 
Peterborough, 
Oxford, 
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Deans  and  prebendaries  of  cathedrals  have  been  already  mentioned  1  but  it 
voul4  perhaps  be  difficult  to  aiOgn  their  utility  in  the  church,  farther  than  to 
add  to  the  pomp  of  worfhip,  and  to  make  provifion  for  clergymen  of  eminence 
and  merit';  but  intereft  often  prevails  over  merit  in  the  appointment,  £ng< 
land  contains  about  fixty  archdeacons,  whofe  office  is  to  vifit  the  churches 
twice  or  thrice  every  year,  but  their  offices  are  lefs  lucrative  than  they  are 
honourable.  Subordinate  to  them  are  the  rural  deans,  formerly  ilyled  arc^- 
prcfbyters,  who  iignify  the  bifhop's  pleafure  to  his  clergy,  the  lower  clafs  of 
v^hich  confifts  of  priefts  and  deacons.  n 

The  ecclefiaftical  government  of  England  is,  properly  fpeaking,  lodged  in 
the  convocation,  which  is  a  national  reprefentative  or  fynod,  and  anfwcrs 
pretty  nearly  to  the  ideas  we  have  of  a  parliament.  They  are  convoked  at 
the  fame  time  with  every  parliament,  and  their  bufiBefs  is  to  confider  of  the 
ftate  of  the  church,  and  to  call  thofe  to  an  account  who  have  advanced  new 
opinions  inconfiHent  with  the  do^rincs  of  the  church  of  England.  Some 
high-flying  clergymen,  during  the  reign  of  queen  Anne^  aad  in  the  beginning 
oi  that  of  George  I.  raifed  the  power  of  the  convocation  to  a  height  that  was 
inconfiftent  with  the  principles  of  religious  toleration,  and  indeed  of  civil  li- 
berty ;  £[)  that  the  crown  was  obliged  to  exert  its  prerogative  of  casing  the 
members  together,  and  of  dilTolving  them,  and  ever  (ince,  they  have  not  been 
permitted  to  fit  for  any  time  in  which  they  could  do  bufinefs. 

The  court  of  arches  is  the  iboft  ancient  confiftury  of  the  province  of  Can* 
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ttt^ury,.an3  all  appeals  in  churcb  matters,  from  the  judgment  of  the  .inferioi; 
Goarts,  are  directed  to  this.  The  procefles  run  in  the  name  of  the  judge^ 
who  IS  called  dean  of  the  arches  ;  and  the  advocates  who  plead,  in  this  court 
muft  be  dolors  of  the  civil  law.  The  court  of  audience  |^s  the  fame  autho* 
my- with  this,  to  which  the  archhiHiop's  chancery' was  formerly  jofned.  The 
prerogative  court  is  that  wherein  wills  are  proved,  and  admtniflrittbn  taken 
out.  The  court  of  peculiars,  relating  to  certain  parifhes,  have  a  jurifdidiion 
^mong  themfelvest  for  the  ptobate  of  wills,  and  are  therefore  exempt  from  the 
bifliop'a  courts.  The  fee  of  Canterbury  has  no  lefs  than  6fteen  of  thefe  pe<- 
cofiara.  The  court  of  delegates  receives  its  name  from  fts  confiding  of  com- 
miffioDcrB  delegated  or  appointed  by  the  royal  commiffion ;  but  it  is  ^no  land- 
ing court.  Every  biihop  has  alfo  a  cobrt  of  his  own,  called  the  confiftory 
court.  Every  archdeacon  has  likewife  his  court,  as  well  as  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  every  cathedral* 

The.  church  of  England  is  now,  beyond  any  other  national  church,  to- 
lerate in  its  principles.     Moderation  is  its  governing  chara^er,  and  in  £ng« 
kod  ao  religious  fedl  is  prevented  from  worfhipping  God  in  that  manner  which 
their  confciences  approve.     Some  fevere  laws,  were,  indeed,  lately  in  force 
agatoft  thofe  protellant  diffenters  who  did  not  aiTent  to  the  do£irinal  articlet 
of  the  church  of  England  ;  but  thefe  laws  were  not  executed  ;  and  in  I77<^ 
ndigtoua  liberty  received  a  confiderable  augmentation,  by  an  a6t  which  wa» 
then  pafied  for  granting  a  legal  toleration  to  diifenting  minifters  and  fchool- 
mafters,  without  their  fubfcribing  any  of  the  articles  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land.     Not   to   enter  upon  the  motives   of  the  reformation  under  Henry 
VIII.  it  is  certain  tliat  epifcopal  government,  excepting  the^  few  years  front 
the  civil  wars  under  Charles  L  to  the  reftoratioa  of  his  fon,  has  ever  fince ' 
prevailed  in  England,     The  wifdom  of  acknowledging  the  king  the  head  of 
the  church,  is  coniptcuous,  in  difcouraging  all  religious  perfecution  and  into- 
lerancy  ;  ^nd  if  religious  fe&aries  have  multiplied  in  England,  it  is  from  the 
lame  principle  that  civil  licentioufnefs  has  prevailed  ;   I  mean  a  tendernefs  ia 
maitera  that  can  affe^  either  confcience  or  liberty.     The  bi^s  which  the 
clergy  had  towards  popery  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  fon,  aiid 
even  fo  bte  as  that  of  Elizabeth,  occafioned  an  interpofition  of  the  civil 
povrer  for  a  farther  reformation.  '  Thence  alfo  the  puritdm^  fo  called  from ' 
their  maidtaining  a  fingular  purity  of  life  and  manners.     Many  of  them  were 
worthy  pious  men,  and  fome  of  them  good  patriots.     Their  defcendants  are 
the  modem  preibyterians,  who  retain  the  fame  charadler,  and  have  true  princi- 
ple! of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  but  tiieir  theological  fentiments  have  un- 
dergone a  confiderable  change.     Their  dodrine,  like  the  church  of  Scotland 
was  originally  derived  from  the  Geneva  plan,  inftituted  by  Calvin  and  ten- 
ded to  ao  abolition  of  epifcopacy,  and  to  veiling  the  govttrnment  of,  the 
church  in  a  panty  of  prefbyters.     But  the  modem  EngliiK  prefbyterians,  ia 
their  ideas  of  church  government,  differ  little  from  the  independents,  or  con- 
gregatioiialifts,  who  are  fo  called  from  holding  the  independency  of  congre- 
gational churches,  without  any  refped  to  dod^rine  ;  and  in  this  fcnfe  almoft 
all  the  dtfftniers  in  England  ate  now  become  independents.     As  to  poiitts  of 
doArine,  the  prefbyterians  are  generally  Arminians.     Many  of  their  miiiiAera  ^ 
have  greatly  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  learning  and  abiiitie?,  and  fome 
o(  their  writings  are  held  in  high  eftimatinn  by  many  of  the  clergy,  and  other 
nembcrt  of  the  eftabliftied  church.     The  fame  may  he  faid  of  fome  of  the  in- 
dependent and  baptift  minifters.     The  independents  are  generally  Calvmifts. 
The  baptifts  do  not  believe  that  infants  are  proper  fubjcds  of  baptifm,  ah  J 
ia  the  baptiim  of  adults  they  pra£Ufc  immerfion  into  water.     They  are  divid- 

'  ed 
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td  into  two  daffpf,  whkh  arc  ftyleJ  general  bapti(U«  and  particular  baptiftfj 
The  general  baptifts  are  Armtnians^  and  tke  particular  bapttftt  are  Calvtntftt* 
The  moderate  clergy  of  the  church  of  England  treat  ^He  prouilant  dlifcn* 
ters  with  a<Fe6tioa  and  friendfliip  :  and  though  the  hierarchy  of  their  cbuvcht 
and  the  character  of  hifhope,  are  capital  points  in  their  religiofl,  they  coo(kier 
their  dilferenoes.witli  the  prcfbytcrians,  and  evcR  with  the  baptiftt*  -ae  not  betn^ 
very  material  to  ialvatton ;  nor  indeed  do  «any  of  the  eftabhflied  church  thiuk 
that  they  are  ftri6tly  and  confcientioafly  bound  to  belicYC  the  do6irinal  part^ 
of  tlie  thitty-nine  artides,  which  they  are  obliged  to  rubfcrtbe  before  they  can 
<nfer  mto  holy  ordere.  Several  of  them  have  of  late  cooteoded  io  their 
writiitfTBa  thajt  ail  fiiisfcriptionB  to  religious  fyftems  are  reptfgnant  to  the  (pi- 
nt of  Chrittianityy  and  to  reformation.  Some  doftrinea  which  wece  former. 
if  generally  confidered  as  too  facred  to  be  oppofed,  or  even  examined*  are 
now  publicly  controverted,  particularly  the  dodrine  of  the  Trinity.  Places 
cyf  worOiIp  have  been  eftabliftied  in  which  that  do6brine  has  been  opesdly  re- 
nounced ;  and  feveral  clergymen  have  thipwn  up  valoafale  livings  ia  the 
churchy  and  alfign'ed  their  diibelicf  of  that  do&rine  as  the  motive  of  their  eon- 

The  Meibodi/if  are  a  fed  of  a  late  inftitutiony  and  their^ounder  is  general- 
ly looked  upon  to  be  Mr.  George  Whitefield»  a  divine  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  defcribe  the  tenets  of  this  numerous  fedi.  They 
pretend  to  great  ferVour  and  devotion,  and  their  founder  thought  that  the 
form  of  ecclefiaftical  worfhip,  and  prayers  whether  taken  firom  a  common 
prayer  bookj  or  poured  forth  extempore,  was  a  matter  of  indifference»  he 
accordingly  made  ufe  of  both  thefe  methods.  His  followers  arc  rigid  ob- 
liervers  of  the  dodkrinal  articlea  of  the  church  of  England,  and  profcfs  them» 
felves  to  be  Calviniils.  But  eveathe  feA  of  methodifts  is  fplit  among-them- 
leWes,  fomeofthem  acknowledging  Mr.  Whitefield,  and  others  Mr.  Wcfleyy 
for  their  leader ;  not  to  mention  a  variety  of  fubordinate  fe£is  (  fome  of  whom 
are  from  Scotland,  particularly  the  Sattdemamant)  who  have  their  feparate 
followers,  but  very  few,  at  London  and  other  places  in  England.  Mr.  White- 
field  died  a  few  years  fince ;  but  the  places  of  worfliip  ereAed  by  him  near 
London,  are  (iill  frequented  by  perfons  of  the  fame  principles,  and  they  pro- 
ofs a  great  refpe^t  for  his  memory.  Some  of  the  Calvinifttc  do^hines  were 
oppo&d  by  Mr.  Wcfley,  and  his  followers,  paiticolarly  that  of  predeftina* 
tfon  ;  but  they  appear  ftill  to  retain  fome  of  them.  He  ere&ed  a  very  large 
pkee  of  public  woHhip  near  Moorfields,  and  .had  under  him  -a  confiderable 
number  of  fubordinate  preachers,  who  fubmitted  to  their  leader'very  implicit^ 
ly,  propagated  his  opinions,  and  made  profelytes  throughout  the  kingdom 
with  great  indufky.  After  a  very  long  life,  fpent  in  the  mod  ftrenuous  en- 
deavours to  do^ood,  and  having  been  bleft  in  reforming  the  .morals  of  thou*^* 
lands  of  the  lower  ranks  of  fociety,  he  died  in  1 79  !• 

The  ^aktrs  are  a  religious  fc6l,  which  took  its-  rife  about  the  middle  of 
the  feventeenth  centuiy  :  a  fummary  account  of  their  tenets  having  been  pub- 
lished by  tliemfelvcs,  the  following  is  abft racked  from  it. 

'*  They  believe  In  one  eternal  God,  the  Creator  and  preferver  of  the  oni- 
verfc,  and  in  Jefus  Chrift  his. Son  ^he  'Mcfiiah  and  Mediator  of  the  new  cove* 
nant. 

**  When  they  fpeak  of  the  miraculous  conception,  btrth,  life,  miracles, 
death,  refurredion,  and  afcenfion  of  our  Saviour,  they  ufe  fcriptoral  tetmsy 
'and  acknowledge  his  divinity. 

**  To  Chrift  alone  they  give  the  titk  of  the  word  of  God,  and  not  to  the 

fcriptures 
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fcnptuKS,  akhoagh  they  bighly  e(Eeem  thef<  facred  writings,  in  fubopdina- 
lion  to  the  Spiiit  from  which  they  were  given  for Ai/  ^ 

**  They  believe  (and  it  is  their  dtftingui(hing  tenet),  that  every  man  con- 
ia^  into  the  world,  is  endued  with  a  meafure  of  the  light,  grace 9  or  goo4 
Ipint  of  Chrill,  by  which,  as  it  is  attended  to,  he  is  enabled  to  diftinguifh 
good  from  evil,  aod  to  correft  the  corrupt  propenfities  of  his  nature,  which 
mere  reafon  is  altogether  infufficient  to  overcome.    . 

"  They  think  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  efpecially  necefTary  to  the  ptff- 
forouince  of  wprThip  ;  and  confider  9s  obilru£lioD8  ta  pure  worfhip,  all  forms 
which  divert  the  attention  of  the  mind  from  the  fecret  influence  of  this  unc- 
tion from  the  Holy  One.  They  think  it  incumbent  on  Chn'flians  to  meet 
often  together,  and  to  wait  in  filcnce,  to  have  a  true  fight  of  their  condition 
beftowea  upon  them  ;  believing  even  a  tingle  (igh  arifing  from  fuch  a  (en(e  to 
be  more  acceptable  to  God  than  any  performances,' however  fpecious,  which 
origiii3te  in  the  will  of  man* 

**  As  they  do  not  encourage  any  miniftry  but  that  which  is  believed  to 
fpring  from  the  influence  of  the  Ho{y  Spirit,  fo  neither  do  they  refl>rain  this 
influence  to  perfons  of  any  condition  in  life,  or  to  the  male  fex  alone  ;  but  as 
male  ^d  female  are  one  in  Chrifl,  they  allow  fuch  of  the  female  fex  as  are  en- 
dued with  a  right  qualification  for  the  minlflry,  to  exercife  their  gifts  fot  the 
general  edification  of  the  church. 

**  Refpeding  baptifm,  and  ^bat  is  termed  the  Lord's  fupper,  they  be- 
lievcy  that  the  baptifm  with  water,  adminillered  by  John,  belonged  to  tn  in- 
ferior and  dccreafing  difpenfation. 

«*  With  refped  to  the  other  rite,  they  believe  that  communion  between 
Chrift  and  his  church  is  not  maintained  by  any  external  performance }  but 
only  by  a  real  participation  of  his  divine  nature  through  faith; 

**  They  declare  againft  oaths  and  war  j  abiding  literally  by  Chrift's  poii- 
tivc  injun^Uoii,*  **  Swear  not  at  all.*'  From  Che  precepts  oif  the  gofpel,  from 
the  example  of  our  Lord,  and  from  his  fpint  in  their  hearts,  they  maintain 
that  wars  and  fightings  are  repugnant  to  the  gofpel. 

*^  They  difuTe  the  names  of  the  months  and  days,  which  were-  giien  in 
honour  of  the  heroes  or  falfe  gods  of  the  heathens ;  and  the  cuftom  of  fpeak- 
ing  to  a  fingle  perfon  in  the  j^ural  number,  as  having  arifcn  alfo  from  mo- 
tives of  adulation.  Compliments,  fupernuity  of  apparel,  and  furniture,  dut- 
ward  (hews  of  rejoicing,  and  mourning,  and  obfervations  of  days  and  timest 
theyeAeem  to  be  incompatible  with  the  fimplicity  and  fincerity*of  a  Chrif- 
tian  life  ;  and  public  diverfions,  gaming,  and  other  vain  amufemcnts  of  the 
world,  they  condemn  as  a  wa(le  of  time,  and  diverting  the  attention  of  t^e 
mind  from  the  fuber  duties  of  life* 

*'  This  fociety  hath  a  difcipline  eftabhfhed  apiong  them,  ihe  purpofea  of 
which  are  the  rehef  of  the  poor,  the  maintenance  of  gopd  order-^the  fupport 
of  the  tcfti  monies  which  they  believe  it  is  their  dutv  to  bear  to  the  world-— 
and  the  lielp  and  recovery  of  fuch  as  are  overtaken  in  faults. 

*<  It  is  their  decided  judgment  that  it  iscpntrary  to  the  gofpel  to  fue  each 
other  at  l^w.  They  eiijoin  ^  to  end  their  differences  by  fpeedy  and  impar- 
tial arbitration  according  to  rules  laid  down.  If  any  refufe  to  adopt  this  mode, 
or  having  adopted  it,  to  fubmit  to  the  award,  it  is  the  rule  of  the  fociety  that 
fuch  be  oifowoed." 

It  is  well  known  that  WiIGam  Penn,  one  of  this  fociety,  founded  the  pro- 
vince pf  Pennfyivania,  and  introduced  therein  a  jSlan  of  civil  and  religious  li- 
berty, particularly  of  the  latter,  at  tbat  time  uneKanmled.     The  government 
•f  the  province  was  at  firft|  and  for  many  yearsy  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
^  Ff  quakera 
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i|uakcrf  |  but  as  pcrfon^  of  otlier  perfuafionff  increafed^  and  becama  parta* 

itn  of  power,  they  grew  tineafy  at  the  .pacific  plan  of  the  quakerst  and  at 
length  iuc€«edit)g  toeilabliih  fuch  modes  of  defence  ^r  their  country  dsdid 
not  accord' with  the  principles  of  thp  latter,  thefc  gradually  withdrew  them- 
felves  from  a6live  employments  in  the  ftate.  For  iome  time  previous  to  the 
late,  revolution,  few  of  them  were  in  any  other  ilatinn  than  that  of  private 
citizens  \  and  during  its  progrrfj,  their  refiifing  to  arm  expofed  them  to 
tfiuch  fuffering,  by  diftraims  levied  oh  thcra9  in  order  to  procure  their  quota 
in  {upport  of  the  war. 

Many  families  in  England  dill  proCefs  the  R/oman  catholic  religion,  and  .ita 
cxcrcife  is  under  very  mild  and  gentle  reftHdlions.  Though  the  penal  laws 
againfi  papifls  in  England  appear  at  firft  to  be  fevere,  yet  they  are  either  not 
executed,  or  with  fo  much  lenity,  that  a  Roman  catholic  feels  himfelf  un« 
der  few  hard(hips.  Legal*  evafiotis  are  found  eut  for  the  double  taxes  upon, 
their  lapded  property,  and  as  they  are  fubjed  to  none  of  the  expcnces  and 
trouMes  (nnlefs  voluntary)  attending  public  offices,  parliamentary  elections, 
and  the  hke  burdens,  the  Englifh  papifts  are  in  general  in  good  circumftances 
as  to  their  private  fortunes.  Some  of  the  penal  laws  2iga<n(l  th<m  have  alfo 
lately  beeB>  repealed,  mucH  to  the  fatisfadion  of  all  liberal  minded  men» 
though  a  vehement  outcry  was  afterwards  raifed  againft  the  meafure  by  ig- 
norance and  bigotry.  The  papifts  now  feem  to  be  convincec^  that  a  change 
of  government,  inftead  of  bettering  would  hurt  their  fituation,becaufe  it  would 
incrcaie  the  jealoufy  of  the  Icgiflature^  which  muft  undoubtedly  expofe  them 
daily  to  greater  burdens  am)  heavier  penalties.  This  feu  Able  confideration 
has  of  late  madethr  Roman  catholics  to  appear  as  dutiful  and  zealous  fubje^is 
as  any  his  inajefty  has.  Scarcely  any  £ngli(h  papifts^  excepting  thofe  who 
were  bred,  os  had  ferved  abroad,  were  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  the  year 
1745^  and  ^^^ugh  thofe  at  home  were  moft  carefully  obferved|  few  or  none  of 
them  were  found  guilty  of  d;floyal  pradices. 

As  Engkind  has  been  faipout)  for  the  variety  of  its  religious  feds,  fo  it  has 
alfo  for  its  Free  thinkers  ;  but  that  term  has  been  applied  in  very  different 
fenfes,.  *lt  has  fometimea  bet^i  ufedto  denote  oppofers  of  1  eligion  in  general, 
and  in  particular  of  revealed  religion  ;  but.it  has  alfo  been  applied  to  thofe 
who  have  been  far  from  difbeUeving  Chriftianity,  and  who  haveqnly  oppofed 
ibme  of  thofe  dodrines  which  are  to  be  found  in  public  creeds  and  formularies 
but  which  ihey  c<^Rccived  to  be  no  part  of  the  origindirChrlftian  fyftem.  As 
to  thofe  who  are  truly  delfli  or  itJideUy  there  is  abundant  rcafon  to  believ^,  that 
this  dafs  of  men  is  much  more  numerous  in  foroe  poplih  countries  than  in 
England.^  Chriftianity  is  fo  much  obicured  and  distigured  by  the  fopperies 
aud  fupcrilitions  of  the  Romi(h  church  that  men  who  think  freely  are  natu« 
•  rally  apt  to  be.  prejudiced  againil  it y  when  they  fee  it  in  fo  difadvantageous  a. 
form  ^  and  this  appeais  to  be  in  fa£^  very  much  the  cafe  abroad.  But  in 
England^  wheK  mfA  have  every  opportunity  of  feeing  it  exhibited  in  a  moi« 
rational  manuer,  they  have  lefs  caufi^  to  be  prejudiced  again  ft  it  ;  and  there* 
fbr«  are  more  ready  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  evidence  of  its  divine 
origin.  Nor  does  it  appeat,  that  the  writings  of  the  Deifts  againft  Chrif« 
tianity  have  been  of  any  real  diflervice  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
caufed  the  arguments  in  its  favour  to  be  ufed  with  greater  force  and  cleamefs, 
and  have  been  the  means  of  producing  fuch  defences  of  ity  as  all  the  acuteoefs 
of  modern  infidelity  habbeen  unable  to  overthrow. 

Language. 3  The  Enfflifli  language  is  known  to  be  a  compound  of  al« 
ipoft.every  other  language  10  Europe,  particularly  the  Saxon,  the  French,  and 
the  Celtic.  The  Saxooy  bowctcr^pcedpiniaates  i  and  tbe  words  that  are  bor- 
ic wid 
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Towed  Imn  the  Freadi,  being  rtdically  Latin,  are  eommon  to  other  natfon^y 
•^rtfcularly  the  Spaniards  and  the  Itah'ans.  To  defcribe  it  abftradtdlft 
would  be  Hiperfliious  to  an  l^nglifh  reader,  but  relativelj,  it  enjoys  all  the  , 
{>roperties,  without  many  of  the  defe6ls»  of  other' £uropean  languages.  It  . 
is  more  energetic,  manly,  and  expreffive,  than  either  the  French  or  the  Ita^ 
lian  ;  more  copious  than  the  Spani(h,  and  more  eloquent  than  the  German,  or. 
the  oiher  northern  toagnes.  It  is  however  fubjc^  to  fame  confiderable  pro- 
Txncialrties  in  its  acceat,  there  being  much  difPerence  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  inbabttants  of  different  counties ;  but  this  chiefly  afF«^s  the  low«*ft  of  the 
people  ;  for  as  to  weS-educated  and  well-bred  perfons  there  is  little difierencc 
in  their  pronunctatioo  all  over  the  kingdom.  People  of  Fortune  ^ndcduca* 
tion  in  England,  of  both  fezes,  alfo  comasonly  either  fpeak  or  un<ierftand  the 
French,  and  many  of  them  the  Italian  and  Spanifli:  but  it  has  been  obierved^ 
that  foreign  nations  hai*e  great  difficulty  in  underftanding  the  few  £ngl(h  who 
talk  Latin,  which  is  perhaps  the  reafon  why  that  language  is  much  difukd 
in  England  a  even  by  the  learned  profeifions. 

LfiAKNiNG  AND  LEARNED  MbN.]  England  may  be  looked  upoa'as  an*«^ 
other  word  for  the  feat  of  learning  and  the  Mufes.  Her  great  Alfred  culti- 
vated both,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  when  barbarifm  and  ignorance  over- 
fprcad  the  reft  of  Europe :  nor  has  there  (ince  his  lime,  been  wanting  a  cob- 
dnual  fucceOion  of  learned  men,  who  have  diftinguiOied  themfelves  by  their 
nvntings  or  liudies.  Thcrfe  are  fo  numerouf:,  that  a  bare  catalogue  of  their  ' 
namesy  do-yn  to  this  day,  would  form  a  moderate  volume.  ^ 

The  Engliih  inftitutions,  for  the  benefit  of  ftudy,  partake  of  the  charader 
of  their  learning.  They  are  folid  and  fubllantial,  and  provide  for  the  eafe, 
the  ilifencnmberande,  the  peace,  the  plenty,  and  the  convtniency  of  its  pi^fcf- 
ibrs;  witnefa  the  two  univeriities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  inilitut ions  that 
arc  not  to  be  matched  in  the  world,  and  which  were  refpeded  even  amidti  the 
barbarous  rage  of  civil  war.  The  induftrious'  Leland,  who  was  bimfelf  a 
tnoving  library,  was  the  firft  who  pubHfticd  a  ihort  colledUon  of  the  lives  and 
characters  of  thofc  learned  perfotis  who  preceded  the  reign  of  his  mafter 
Jieory  VIII.  among  whom  he  has  inferted  federal- of  the  bluod  royal  of  both 
fetes,  particularly  a  fon  and  daughter  of  the  great  Wilfred,  £di;hi,  the  queen 
of  Edward  the  Confcfibr,  and  other  Saxon  princes,  fomc  of  whom  were  equal- 
ly devoud  to  Mars  and  the  Mutes. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  dark  ages,  it  would  be  unpardonable  if  I  fhpuld  onrft 
the  mention  of  that  prodigy  of  learning,  and  naruca>  phdofi  phy,  Ruger  Ba- 
£on,  who  was  th^  forcr inner  in  fcienee  to  the  great  Bacon  lord  Verulam,  at 
the  latter  was  to  Sir  ifaac  Newton.  Among  the  other  curious  works  writ- 
ten  by  this  illuftrioua  nian,  we  find  treat ifes  upon  grammar,  maihematics, 
phyfics,  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  Britifh  fca,  optics,  geography,  aftronomy, 
chronology,  chemiftry,  log  c,  metaphyilcs,'  ethics,  medicine,  theology,  plii# 
lokigj,  and  upon  the  impediments  of  knowledge.  He 'lived  under  Henry 
III.  and  died  at  Oxford  about  the  year  129^.  '  fhe  honourable  Mr.  WaU 
pole  has  preferved  the  memory  of  fome  noble  and  royal  Englifii  author»,  who 
have  done  honour  to  learning  and  the  Mufes,  and  to  this  work  I  muft^re- 
fer.  Since  the  Reformation,  England  rcfembles  a  galaxy  of  literature  *  ; 
and  it  is  but  doing  juftice  to  the  memory  of  cardinal  Wolfey,  though  other* 
wife  a  dangerous  and  profligate  minifter,  to  acknowledge,  that  both  his  ex- 
ample and  encouragement  laid  the  foundation  of  the  polite  arts,  and  greatly 
fontribuicd  to  the  revival  of  claffical  laming  in  England.     As  many  of  the 

Ffa  £ngliih 

*  See  the  BiAgray^ii  Mttenka» 
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£ng)ifli  detgy  had  dt&rent  fcBtitnents  in  rdigtoUs  tnatters  it  the  tmte  of  tlM 
Reformation,  cncottragtroiitit  w^s  giTen  to  learned  foretgnrrs  to  fetfle  in 
England*  Edward  VI.  during  his  (hort  life»  did  a  ^rca>  deal  for  tlic  eticouiv 
ageiueot  of  thefe  foretgofcrs^  and  (hewed  dirpofitions  for  cultivating  the  inoft 
iifeful  parts  of  learning  had  he  lived*  Leaniingy  as  well  as  liberty »  fuffercd 
«n  almoft  total  ecltpfe  in  England,  during  the  bloody  bi^otted  reign  of  queen 
Mary.  Elizabeth  her  filler^  was  herfelf  a  leiarned  princefs.  She  advanced 
many  perfons  pf  confummate  abilities  to  high  ranks »  both  in  church  and 
ftate  ;  but  fhe  feemi  to  have  ctmfidered  their  h'terary  accompli/hcnents  to 
kave  been  only  fecondary  to  their  civil.  In  this  (he  ihewed  herfelf  a  great 
politician,  but  (he  would  have  been  a  nsore  amiable  queen  had  (lie  raifed  ge*i 
imls,  from  obfcurity  :  for  though  (he  was  no  ftranger  to  SpenfePs  mufe,  (he 
fttffered  herfelf  to  be  fo  much  impofed  upon  by  a  taftelefs  minifter,  that  the 
poet  languifiicd  to  death  in  obfcurity.  Though  (he  taftcd  the  beauties  of  the 
divtiie  Shakefpeare,  yet  we  know  not  that  they  were  dift4ngui(hed  by  any 
particular  a6is  of  her  munificence  ;  but  her  parfimohy  was  nobly  fupplied  by 
her  favourite  the  earl  of  EfiTe^ti  the  politeft  fcholar  of  his  age,  and  his  friend 
the  earl  of  Soutbampton,  who  were  liberal  patrons  of  genius. 

The  encouragement  of  learned  foreigners  in  England  continued  to  the 
Ittgo  of  James  I.  i^ho  was  very  munificent  to  Cafauhon,  atid  other  foreign 
mitnors  of  diftin^iony  even  of  diiferent  principles.  He  was  himfclf  no  greats 
•othor,  but  his  example  had  a  confiderable  tfFc6l  upon  bin  fubjti^s  ;  for  it* 
his  reign  were  formed  thofe  great  mailers  o£  polemic  divinity,  ^hofe  works 
are  almoft  inethauftible  mines  of  knowledge.  Nor  muit  it  be  forgotten^  that 
the  fecond  Bacon^  whom  I  have  already  metitioned,  was  By  him  created  vif. 
count  Verulamy  and  lord  high  chancellor  of  England.  He  was  Ukewife  the 
patron  of  Camden  and  other  hiftolians,  as  well  as  antiquaries,  whofe  works  are 
to  this  day  ftandards  in  thofe  ftudies.  ^  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  cannot 
ft>e  deoiedy'that  Engliih  learning  is  under  obligations  to  James  I^  thoi^b,  aMi 
he  had  a  very  pedantic  tafte  Bim&lfy  he  was  the  meant  of  diffufing  a  fimilar 
tafie  ambng  his  fubje£^i. 

His  (bn  Charles  L  had  a  tafte  for  the  polite  arts,  efpecially  fculptur^, 
painting,  and  slrchitefiure.  He  was  the  patron  of  Rubens,  .Vandyke,  Inigo 
JotieS)  and  other  eminent  artifts  i  fo  that^  had  it  not  been  for  the  civil  wars^ 
he  -would  probably  have  concerted  his  court  and  capital  into  a  (econd 
Atheiis ;  and  the  collef^ions  he  made  for  that  purpofc,  confidering  his  pe- 
euuiary  di£Eictiltiet,  were  ftupendous.  His  favourite,  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, imitated  him  in  that  refpeS^  and  laid  dut  the  amazing  fum  of  400,000k 
Upon  bis  cabinet  of  painting  atid  curiofities. 

The  carl  of  Arundel  was  however,  the  great  Mseccnas  of  that  age,  and  by 
the  immenfe  acquifition  he  made  of  antiquities,  efpecially  his  famous  marble  in^ 
feHptions^  he  may  ftand  upon  a  footing,  as  to  the  eucouragement  and  utility 
of  literature,  with  the  greateft  of  the  Mcdiceau  piinces.  Charies  and  his  court 
had  little  or  no  rclilh  for  poetry  ;  but  fnch  was  his  generofity  in  encouraging 
genius  and  merit  of  every  kind,  that  he  increafed  the  falary  of  his  poet  laureat, 
the  famous  Ben  Jonfon,  irom  100  marks  to  lOoL  per  annum,  and  a  tierce  of 
Sjianifh  wine  $  which  falary  is  continued  to  this  day. 

The  public  encouragement  o\  learning  and  the  arts  fnfiered  indeed  an  edi- 
pfc,  during  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the  fuccccding  interregnum.  Many 
tery  learned  ifien,  however,  found  their  (ttuationsvnder  CrtimwcU,  though  he 
w^  no  ftranger  to  tkeir  political  fentiihents,  fo  eafy,  that  they  followed  their 
ftudic*9  to  ^e  Tf^ft  benefit  of  every  branch  of  learning  i  and  many  works  of 
•       '  '  ^  vaft 
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fA  litenry  i&crit  ippeaf«d  even  In  thole  timet  of  Sttta&ion.  U(hcr»  Wakoi^ 
Will^»  Harringtoti*  WOkfas^  and  a  pr»digioii8  nuitiber  of  other  great  name** 
were  uniBolcftei  and  even  favoured  by  that  ufurper :  and  he  'Would  alfo  bait 
Med  tbc  uniTerfitteb  with  literary  tnerity  coaldbe  have  done  it  with  any  de- 
gree of  &ftty  to  his  groTemmenC. 

The  reign  of  Charles  IL  waaekiefly  diitinguiibed  by  the  great  profioienc|^ 
to  n^nch  it  earned  naturid  koowledgei  efpecbUy  by  the  inftitution  of  the 
&oy&l  Socftty*  The  king  was  a  good  judge  of  thoie  ftodies^  and,  tholigk 
inviigsoiia  hioifelf*  EnglMid  never  abounded  mene  with  learning  and  able 
divioea  than  in  kis  reigo.  He  loved  paintingy  and  poetry,  \>ut  was  far  mttpc 
nittnifioent  to  the  former  than  the  latter.  The  incomparable  P«|radife  Loft, 
by  Miltoni  was  pnbtifhed  in  his  retgn,  bat  was  not  read  or  attended  to  im 
proportioD  to  its  merit  $  though  it  was  hr  from  being  difregarded  fo  muck 
aa  hae  been  cooralooly  approhended.  The  reign  of  Charles  II*  notwithllaod- 
iag  the  bad  tafte  of  his  ckmit  in  fevend  of  the  polite  arts,  by  fome  tsree)f;oa« 
ed  the  Auguftan  age  in  Enghmdi  and  is  dlgn»fied  with  the  names  of  Boyk» 
Haileyt  Hook,  Sydiraham*  Harvey,  Temple,  Tillotfen»  Barrow^  Bul- 
ler,  Cowley>  Waller,  Dryden,  Wycherley,  and  CH«eay.  The  pu^it  ai- 
finiied  more  mi^cfty^  a.  bettet*  ftyk,  and  truer  energy  than  it  had  ever 
koowB  before.  Claflic  literature  recovered  many  of  its  native  gracea  ; 
pad  akhoogh  England  could  l(ot  under  him  boa  ft  of  a  Jones  and  ft 
Vandyke,  yet  Sir  Chriftopher  Wrea  introduced  a  nkore*  getieral  regukritf 
thajukad  ever^  been  known  before  in  archie e^ure.  Nor  was  Sir  ChhRophor 
Wren  merely  diftingniihed  by  his  flctll  as  an  arcbite6k  *«  His  km>wledge 
was  very  elteofivt^  and  his  difooveries  in  philofophy,  tnecfainics,  &c.  contri- 
buted notach  to  the  leputation  of  the  new  e^aUtflied  Royal  Society.  Some 
czecUeat  EngHfii  painters  (for  Ldy  and  Kneller  were  foreigners)  alfo  doU* 
rifhed  in  this  reign. 

That  ef  James  II.  though  he  fikewife  had  a  tafte  fbr  the  fiaq  aits,  is  chiefly 
diAingatllied  ta  the  provihce  of  literature  by  thofe  compoiitions  that  Wene 
pobtiflied  hj  the  Englifh  divines  againft  popery^  and  which^  for  Itrength 
of  reafeatogi  u>d  depth  of  eruditioa^  never  were  equalled  in  any  age  or 

The  ssnlet  of  Newton  and  Locke  adorned  the  reign  of  Wilh'am  III.  and 
he  had  a  particular  efteem  for  the  latter^  as  he  had  alfo  for  Tillotfon  4(nd 
^dmety  thoagh  he  was  far  fitam  being  liberal  to  men  of  genius.  Lcarnmg 
floariifaed>  however  in  bis  reign,  mcnely  by  the  excelleocy  of  the  foil  in  which 
it  had  been  planted. 

The  moft  uninformed  readers  are  oot  unacquainted  with  the  (mproKfncnta 
which  iearaing,  and  all  the  polite  arts,  received  under  the  aufpices  of  queea 
Aaoe,  and  which  pu^  her  court  at  leaftx>a  a  footing  with  that  of  Lewis  XIV. 
in  its  moft  fplendid  ^ys.  Many  of  the  gteat  men^  who  had  Bgured*  in  (he 
leigns  of  the  Stuarts  and  William  were  ftill  alive,  and  in  the  full  exerciOe  of 
their  fiicukies^  when  a  new  race  fpi*ung  up,  in  the  republic  of  learning  and  tfa^ 
arts.  Addffon,  Prior,  Pope»  Swift,  lord  Bolingbioke,  lord  Shaltefbury, 
AibaUiniat,  Congreve,  Steele,  Rowe,  aad  many  other  eactlleDt  writers,  botU 

in 

*  Mr.  Horace  Waipole  fays^  that  a  variety  of  Imowled^c  proclaims  tbe  tuiiv«rfality,a 
mokipUcity  of  works  the  abundance,  and  St  PauTs  th«  grcatnefs  of  Sir  Chriftopher's^ 
gcsius.  So  many  great  arcKlteA^as  were  employed  on  St  Peter's  have  not  left,  upon  the 
vrbole,  a  hiore  ]>erfed  edifice  than  this  work  of  a  fingle  mind.  The  nobleft  temple,  the 
lar^eft  palace,  and  the  moft  fumptuovs  hofpital,  in  fuch  a  kingdom  as  Britain  are  all  the 
W<vkr  of  tke  ikmc  hand  He  reftored  London,  and  recorded  its  falL  He  buiH  about  fifty 
Jpt'A  charcbcs,  sod  dfifigBCfl  the  momuncnt^  k 
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ID  vcrfe  and  pfofc,  need  but  to  be  mentioned  to  be  admired  ;  and  the  Engtifll 
were  as  triumptiant  in  literature  as  in  war.  Naturai  and  moral  philofbph^ 
kept*  pace  with  the  polite  arts,  and  even  religious  and  political  difputes  con- 
tributed to  the  advancement  of  learningy  by  the  unbounded  liberty  whiciLthc 
hws  of  England  allow  in  fpeculative  matters,^  and  which  has  been  foood  high* 
ly  advantageous  in  the  promotion  of  true  and  valuable  knowledge. 

^  The  minitters  of  George  1/  were  the  patrons  of  erudition  and  fomc  of 
them  weie  no  mean  proficients  thcmfelves*  George  II.  washimfclf  noMaec* 
cnas,  yet  his  reign  yielded  to  none  of  the  preceding  in  the  numbers  of  Icanw 

-^  cd  and  ingenious  men  it  produced.  The  bench  of  bifhops  was  never  known 
to  be  io  well  provided  with  able  prelates  an  it  was  in  the  early  years  of  hit 
reign  ;  a  full  proof  that  his  nobility  and  minifters  were  judgcj^  of  literary  qual* 
iiications.  In  other  departments  of  erudition,  the  favour  of  the  public 
generally  fupplied  the  coldiiefs  of  the  court.  After  the  rebellion  in  the  year 
J  745,  lylien  Mr.  Pelham  was  confidered  as  being  firlt  miniiUr,  this  fcrccn  be- 
tween government  and  literatuie  was  in  a  great  meafure  removed,  and  men  of 
genius  began  then  to  taile  the  royal  bounty.  Since  that  period,  a  great  pro* 
grefs  has  been  made  m  the  polite  arts  in  England.  The  Royal  Academy  has 
been  inilituted,  fome  ver^'  able  a^titt^  have  arifen,  and  the  annual  public  exhi- 
bitions of  painting  and  fculpture  have  been  extremely  favourdhle  to  the  artSy 
by  promoting  a  fpirit  of  emulation,  and  exciting  a  greater  attention  to  work* 
of  genius  of  this  kind  among  the  public  in  general.  l)ut  notwithftanditig 
theie  favourable  citcum (lances,  the  fine  arts  have  been  far  from  QKeting  with 
that  public  patronage,  to  which  they  have  fo  jud  a  claim.  Few  of  our  pub- 
lic edifices  ate  adorned  wit^  paintings  or  with  ftatucs.  The  fculptors  meet 
ivith  little  employment,  iior  is  the  hiftorical  painter  much  patronized* 
Though  the  Britifh  artitls  of  the  prefcnt  age  h^ve  proved  that  their  genius 
for  the  tine  arts  is  ecjual  to  thofe  of  any  other  nation. 
—     Bifides  learning,  und  the  fine  aits  in  general,  the  Englifh  excel  in  what  are 

_  called  the  learned  profeffions.     Their  courts  of  jultice  are  adorned  with,great- 
er  abilities  and  virtues,  perhaps  than  thole  which  any  other  country  can 
boaft  of,     A  remarkable  iollance  of  which  occurs,  in  the  appointments,  for 
the  lad   2 GO  years  of  their  lord  chancellors,  who  hold  the  highell  aod  tht 
moil  uncontrollable  judicial  feat  in  the  kingdom,  and  yet  it  is  acknowledged 
by  all  parties,  that  during  that  time,  their  bench  has  remained  unpnUuted  by 
'corruption,  or  partiat  affeflions.     The  few  inftincea  that  may  be  aliedged  to 
-the  contrary,  fix  no  imputation  of  wilful  guilt  upon  the  parties.'    1  be  great 
K>rd  chancellor  Bacon  was  cenfured(  indeed  for  corrupt  practices,  but  malevo- 
^lence  itfelf  does  not  fay  that  he  was  guilty  any  farther  than  in  too  much  in- 
dulgence lO  his  fervants.     The  cafe  of  one  of  his  fucccifurs  is  iliU  more  fa- 
vourable to  his  memory,  as  his  cenfure  refle^ls  difgrace  only  upon  his  cne<^ 
vniti^  I  and  his  lorilfhip  was,  in  the  judgement  of  every,  man  of  candour  and 
confcience,  fully  acquitted.     Even  Jcfferics,  infernal  as  he  was  in  his  politicly 
never  was  accufed  of  partiality  in  the  caufes  that  came  before  him  as  chancellor, 
it  mull  be  acknowledged,  that  neither  ptilpit  nor  bar  eloqueuce  have  beea 
'fufficiently  (ludied  m  England;  but  this  is  owing  to  the  genius  of  the  peop 
pic,  and  their  laws.     The  fcrmons  of  their  divines  are  often  learned,  and  al- 
« ways  found  as  to  the  practical  and  do6lrinal  part ;  for  the  many  religious 
'€£16  in  England  require  to  be  oppofed  rather  by  reafoning  than  eloquence* 
An  unaccountable    notion   has  however  prevailed  even  among    fome  of  the 
clergy  themCelves,  (hat  the  latter  is  incompatible  with  the  former,  as  if  the 
ffrguments  of  Giccro  nind  Dtnnollhencs  wete  weakened  by  thofe  powers  of 
l^nguj'gc  ynih  which  they  arc  adorned.     A  (hort  tioac  perhaps  may  remove 

thiA 
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tbts  prcpofleffion^^and  convince, the  clergy,  as  well  as  the  laity»  that  true 
cloqutoce  is  the  6rft'and  faireft  handmaid  of  argumentation.  The  readfcr^ 
howcveft  is  not  to  iraagihe,  that  I  anf  infinuating  that  the  preachers  of  th^ 
Enghfh  church  are  detiitute  of  the  graces  of  elocution;  fo  far.  from  thatf 
BO  dcTgy  in  the  world  can  e^jual  them  in  the  purity  and  perfpicuity  of  Ian* 
guage,  though  I  think  that  if  they  confuhed  more  than  ihey  do  the  powers 
of  elocution,  they  would  piieach  with  more  effed.  If  the  (emhlance  of  thofe 
powers,  coming  fro6i  the  muuths  of  ignorant  enthnfi'ids,  are  attended  with 
the  amazing  enc^s  we  daily  fee,  what  mud  not  he  the  confequcncc  if  thej 
were  exerted  in  realityt  and  fupported  with  fpint  and  learning  ? 

The  laws  of  Encland  are  of  fo  peculiar  a  call,  that  the  ic?tral  pleadings 
at  the  bar  do  not  admit,  or  but  very  fparingly,  of  the  flowers  of  fpeech; 
and  I  aai  apt  to  think,  that  a  pleading  in  the  Ciceronian  manner  would 
make  a  ridiculous  appearance  in  Weftminftcr-hall.  The  Englifh  lawyers, 
however,  though  they  deal  little  in  eloquence,  are  well  vofed  in  rhetoric  and 
reafoning. 

Parliamentary  fpeaking,  not  being  bound  down  to  that  precedent  which 
is  required  in  the  courts  of  law,  no  nation  in  the  world  can  produce  fo  ma« 
ny  examples  of  true  eloquence  as  the*  Englifh  fenate  in  its  two  houfes  f 
witnefs  the  fine  fpeeches  made  by  both  parties  in  parliament  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  L  and  'thofe  that  have  been  printed  lincc  the  acceffioQ  of  George 

III.  . 

Medicine  and  furgcry,  botany,  anatomy,  chemiftry,  and  all  the  arts  or  ftu« 
4iesfor  prcferving  lifci  have 'been  cariied  to  a  great  degree  of  perfe^^ion  bf 
the  ftogliflu  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  muiic  and  theatrical  exhibitions* 
Even  agriculture  and  mechanifm  are  now  reduced  in  England  to  fciences^ 
and  that  too  without  any  public  encouragement  but  fuch  as  is  giveii  by 
private  aoblefflen  and  gentlemen,  wh(^  affociate  themfelves  for  that  pur* 
pole.  lo  (hip-building,  clock-work,  and  the  various  branches  of  cutlery, 
they  ftand  unrivalled. 

UujvftasiTxss.J     I  have  already  mentioned  the  two  univerfiiies  of  Ox-^ 


ibrd  and  Cambridge,  which  have  been  the  feminaries  of  more  learned  meu 
than  any  in  Europe,  and  fome  have  ventured  to  fay,  than  all  other  literary «_ 
InftitutioDS.  It  is  certain  that  their  magnificent  buildings,  which  .in  fpl^ndour 
and  aichittdure  rival  the  mod  fuperb  royal  edifices,  the  rich  endowments,  the 
liberal  cafe  and  tranquillity  enjoyed  by  thofe  who  inhabit  them,  furpafs  all 
the  ideas,  which  foreigners,  who  vifit  them,  conceive  of  literary  focieties.  So 
refpe^able  are  they  in  their  foundations,  that  each  univerfity  feuds  twq  mem- 
bers to  the  Britiih  parliament,  and  tlieir  chancellors  ana  officers  have  a  civil 
jurifdi^on  over  their  (ludents,  the  better  to  fecure  thei^  independency. 
Their  colleges,  in  their  rsvepues  and  buildings,  exceed  thofe  df  many  other 
univerfities. 

In  Oxford  there  are  twenty  colleges  and  five  halls  :  the  former  are  very 
liberally  endowed,  but  in  the  latter  the  (ludents  chiefly  maintain  themfelves* 
This  univerfity  is  of  great  antiquity  ;  it  is  iuppofed  to  have  been  a  confix 
dcrable  place  even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans ;  and  Camden  fays,  that  '*  wife 
antiquity  did,  even  in  the  BritiHi  age,  confecrate  this  place  to  the  Mufes." 
It  is  faid  to  have  been  fly  led  an  univetfiiy  before  the  time  of  king  Alfred; 
and  thebefl  hlflorians  admit,  that  this  moil  excelUnt  prince  was  only  a  reilo* 
rer  of  learning  here.  Alfred  built  three  colleges  at  Oxford ;  one  for  divioity, 
another  for  philofophy,  and  a  third  for  gramman 

The  Univerfity  of  Cambridge  coafiiU  of  ti^clre  collegesr  and  fpur  halls  s 

hot 
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Vttt  thou^k  they  arc  diftiDguifhcd  by  different  names,  tli^privflegcs  of  the 
coU«g€s  and  halk,  are  in  every  refpeA  the  fame. 

The  fenate  honfe  at  Cambridge  m  a  moft  elegant  edifice,  executed  intire^y 
Ml  the  Cornithian  order,  and  ia  faid  to  have  coft  ilxtecn  thoufand  pounds* 
Trinity  cottegc  library  ji  alfo  a  very  magnificent  ftruAure,  and  in  Corpus 
Chrifti  college  Hbrary  k  a  vakiable  eoHe^ion  of  ancient  manufcripts,  which 
were  prcA-rved  at  the  diflblution  of  the  mboafteries,  and  given  to  this  college 
by  archbtfl^op  Parker. 

ANTK^iTits  AND  cvaiosiTiEs,")  The  aitiqutties  of  England  are 
MATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  J  Cither  British,  Roman,  Saxon,  Da-, 
tfifb,  or  Anglo- Normantc ;  but  tfaeTe,  excepting  the  Romans,  throw  no 
great  light  upon  ancient  bvllory.  The  chief  Briiiih  antiquities  are  thofc 
ctrcfeft  of  ftoncs,  particularly  that  caHpd  Stonehenge  in  Wihftiire,  which 
probably  wera. places  of  worfhip  in  ^thc  times  of  the  Druids.  8tonehenge  is^ 
by  Inigo'Jones,  Dr.  Stnkcly,  and  others,  defcribed  as  a  regular  circular  ftruc- 
ture.  The  body  of  the  work  confilU  of  two  circles  an^  ovals,  which  are  thus 
compofed  ;  the  upright  Hopes  are  placed  at  three  feet  and  a  halfdiftance  from 
each  other,  and  i joined  at  the  top  bv  over-thWart  ftones,  with  tenons  fitted 
to  the  mortoi&s  ix\  the  uprights,  n>r  keeping  them  in  their  due  pofitioo. 
Seme  of  thefe  fionea  are  vaftly  larg«,  meafuting  two  yards  in  breadth,  one 
in  tkickneffi,  and  above  feven  in  height ;  others  are  lefs  in  proportion.  The 
vpnghts  ar<  wrought  a  little  with  a  chifTel,  and  fometin^ies  tapered ;  but 
the  tranfomes,  or  over-thwart  ftones^  are  quite  plain.  The  outfide  circle  fa 
qear  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  diameter,  between  which  and  the  next 
circle  there  is  a  walk  otthree  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  which  has  a 
iurprifing  and  awful  cSeS.  upon  the  beholders. 

Monuments  of  the  fame  kind  as  that  of  Stonehenge  are  to  be  met  with  in 
Cumberland,  Oxfordfbire,  Cornwall,  Devonfhire,  aad  m^ny  other  parts  of 
'' England,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  and  the  ifles,   which  have  been  already 
mentioned. 

The  RjOman  antiquities  in  England  confift  chiefly  of  altars  and  monumental 
tnfcriptions,  which  inftru^l  us  as  to  the  legionary  ftations  of  the  Romans  in 
Britain,  i|pd  the  names  of  feme  of  their  commanders.  TIk  Roman  military 
ways  give  us  the  higheft  idea  of  the  civil  as  well  as  military  policy  of  thofe 
conqiieroTS.  Their  veiliges  are  numerous  ;  one  is  mentioned  by  Leland,  aa 
beginning  at  Dt>ver,  and  ps'ifing  through  Kent  to  London,  from  thence  to 
St.  Alban's,  Duniiable,  Stratford,  Towccfter,  Littleburn.,  St.  Gilbert'* 
Hill  near  Shrewibary,  then  by  Stratton,  and  fo  through  the  middle  of  Wal^s 
to  Cardigan.  The  great  Via  Militaris  called  Hermcn-Strect,  paffcd  from 
London  through  Liucoln,  whece  a  branch  of  it  from  Pontefrad  to  Doncaf- 
ter,  ftrik^B  oiri  to  the  weftward»  paffing  through  Tadcaftcr  to  York,  and  from 
thence  td  Aldby,  where  it  again  joined  Hcrmen-flrect.  There  would,  how- 
ever, be  no  end  of  dekribing  the  veftiges  of  the  Roman  roads  in  England, 
inany  of  which  ferve  as  foundations  to  our  highu'ays.  The  great  earl  of 
Arundel,  the  celebrated  Engliih  antiquary,  had  formed  a  noble  plan  for  def- 
cribing  thofe  which  pafs  through  SufTex  and  Surry  towards  London*;  but 
the  civil  war  breaking  oiJt,  put  an  end  to  the  undertaking.  The  re- 
viains  of  many  Roman  camps  are  difcemible  all  over  Englan^l ;  one  par- 
ticularly very  little  defaced,  near  Dorchefter  in  Dorletlhire,  where  alfo 
ia  a  Roman  amphitheatre.  Their  fituations  are  generally  fo  vvell  cho- 
feuj  and  their  fortilications  appear  to  have  been  fo  complete,  that  tVrc 
is  fome  reafon  to  believe  that  they  were  the  conftant  habitations  of  the 
Roman  foldiera  in   England  |   though  it  is  certainy  from  the  baths  and 
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trflelated  p»v«iiienta>  that  hare  been  found  in  different  partBf  that  their  chief 
officers^  or  iiiagiftrates  lived  in  tpwnb  or  villas*  Roman  walU  have  likewife 
been  found  in  Engl^ndf  and  perhaps,  upon  the  borders  of  W4lesy  manjr  re- 
inains  of  their  fprtiiications  and  caiUes  are  blended  with  thofe  of  a  later  date ; 
and  it  16  difficult  for  the  moil  expert  architcd  to  pronounce  that  fome  halls 
and  courtf  are  not  entirely  Rpman.  The  private  cabinets  of  nobleman  and 
gcBdcfnea,  as  well  as  the  public  repofitories,  contain  a  vaA  nua&berof  Roman  * 
arma,  coina»  fibulae^  trinkets,  and  the  like,  which  have  been  found  in  England ; 
but  the  moft  amazing  monument  of  the  Roman  power  in  England,  is  the 
prrteatiiiie,or  wall  of  Severos  commonly  called  the  Pids  wall,  running  through 
Nortbumberland  and  Cumberland  ;  be^nning  at  Tinmouth,  and  ending  at 
Solway  Frith,  being  about  eighty  miles  m  length.  The  wall  at  6r(l  confifted 
only  of  iUkcs  and  turf,  with  a  ditch;  but  Severus built  ic  with  done  forts, 
and  turrets  at  proper  diftances  ;  fo  that  each  might  have  a  fpeedy  commnnica- 
tioa  with  the  other,  and  it  was  attended  all  along  by  a  deep  ditch,  or  val- 
lum to  the  norths  and  a  military  highway  to  the  fouth. 

The  Saxon  antiquities  in  England  coniid  chiefly  in  ecclefiaftrcal  edifices, 
and  places  of  ftrength.  At  Winchefter  is  flftwn  the  round  table  of  king 
Arthur  with  the  names  of  his  knights.  The  antiquity  of  this  table  has  been 
difputed  by  Camden,  and  later  writers,  perhaps  with  reafen  ;  but  if  it 
be  not  BritiAi,  it  certainly  is  Saxon.  The  cathedral  of  Wincbeiler  ferved 
as  the  burying  place  of  feveral  Saxon  kings,  whofe  bones  were  collec- 
ted together  by  bifliop  Fox,  in  fix  large  wooden  chefts.  Many  monu- 
ments of  Saxon  antiquity  prefcnt  tbemfelves  all  over  the  kingdom  though 
they  are  often  not  to  be  difcemed  from  the  Normanic;  and  the  Britifli 
Mu£eum  contains  feveral  ftriking  original  fpocimens  of  their  learning.  Many 
Saxoo  charters,  iigned  by  the  king  and  his  nobles^  with  a  plain  crofs  inftead 
of  their  names,  are  fl  ill  to  be  met  with.  The  writmg  is  neat  and  legible,  and 
was  always  performed  by  a  clergyman,  w^o  affixed  the  name^  and  quality  of 
er€ry  donor,  or  witnefs,  to  his  refpcdive  crofs.  The  Danifh  ere6lion8  in 
England  are  hardly  difcemible  from  the  Saxon.  The  form  of  their  camps  it 
round,  and  they  are  generally  built  upon  eminences,  but  their  forts  are 
fquare. 

AU  England  is  full  of  Anglo-Normanic  monuments,  which  I  chuie  to  call 
fo,  becau(e,  though  the  princes  under  whom  they  were  raifed  were  of  Nor- 
man original,  yet  the  expence   was  defrayed  by  Englifhmen,  with  Englifh 
money.     York.min(ler,  and  Weilminfter-hall  and  abbeys  are  perhaps   the 
fioeft  fpecimens  to  b^  found  in  Europe,  of  that  Gothic  manner  which  pre- 
vailed in  building,  before  the  recovery  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  archite6iure. 
AU  the  cathedrads  and  old  churches  in  thie  kingdom,  are  more  or  lefs  in  the 
lame  tafte,  if  we  except  St.   Paul's  in  ihort,  thofe  erediions  are  fo  conimon, 
that  they  fcarcely  deferve  the  name  of  curiofities.     It  is  uncertain,  whether 
the  artificial  excavations,  found  in  fome  parts  of  England,  are  Bntifh,  Saxon, 
or  Norroan.     That,  under  the  old  caftle  of  Ryegate  in  Surry  is  very  remark- 
•  able,  and  feems  to  have  been  defigned  for  fecretingthe  cattle  and  eifcdsof 
the  natives,  in  times  of  var  and  invadon.     It  contains  an  oblong  fquare  hall, 
round  which  runs  a  bench,  cut  out  of  the  fame  rock,  for  fitting  upon  \  and 
tradition  (ays,  that  it  was  the  room  in  which  the  barons  of  England  met 
daring  the  wars  with  king   John.     The  rock  itfclf  is  foft  and  very  pra6li<* 
cable  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  fay  where  the  excavation,  which  is  continued  in  a 
£quare  paffage,  about  fix   feet  high,  and  four  feet  wiide,  terminates,  becaiife 
che  work  is  &Uen  in,  in  fome  places. 

The  natural  cvrtofitiee  of  England  are  io  various^  that  I  can  touch  upon 
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them  only  in  general  ;  as  there  is  no  end  of  defcribing  the  ftveral  medicinalC 
waters  and  fprings  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
'  The  Bath  waters  are  famous  through  all  the  world,  both  for  drinking  and 
bn thing.  Spaws  of  the  faoie  kind  are  found  at  Scarborough*  and  other« 
parts  of  Yorkfliire  ;  at  Tunbridge  in  Kent}  Epfom  and  Dulwith  in  Surry  ^ 
and  at  Adon  and  lOington  in  Middlefex.  There  alfo  are  many  remark- 
able fprings,  whereof  fome  are  impregnated  either  with  fait,  as  that  at  Droit- 
with  in  Worcetlcrfhire  ;  or  fulphur,  as  the  famous  well  of  Wigaa  in  Lanca* 
iliire  ;  or  bituminous  matter,  as  chat  at  Pitchford  in  Shroplhire.  Others 
have  a  petrifying  quality,  as  that  n(*ar  Lutterworth  in  Leicefterfhire  ;  and 
a  dropping  well  in  the  Wed  riding  of  Yorklhire*  And  finally,  fome  ebb 
and  fiovv,  ^s  thofe  of  the  Peak  in  Derby  (hire,  and  Lay  well  near  Torbay, 
wbofe  waters  life  and  fall  feveral  timt-s  in  an  hour.  To  thefe  wc  may  add 
thai  remarkable  fountain  near  Richard's  caftle  in  Herefordfhire,  commonly 
called  Bonewell,  which  is  generally  full  of  fmall  bones,  like  thofe  of  frogs  or 
£(h,  thouj^h  often  cleared  out.  At  AnclifF,  near  Wigan  in  Lancafliirei  is  the 
famous  burning  well ;  the  water  is  cold,  neither  has  it  any  fmell  ;  yet  there 
15  io'droiig  a  vapour  of  fulphur  ilTuing  out  with  the  ftream,  that  upon  ap- 
plying a  light  to  it,  the  top  of  the  water  is  covered  with  a  flame,  Kke  that 
of  burning  fpirits,  which  lafts  feveral  hours*  and  emits  a  heat  that  meat  may 
be  boiled  over  it.  The  fluid  itTqlf  will  not  bum  when  taken  out  of  the 
well*. 

Dei  by  (hire  is  celebrateci  for  many  natural  curiofities.  The  Mam  Tor,  or 
Mother  Power,  is  faid  to  be  continually  mouldering  away,  but  never  dimi* 
nUhes.  The  Elden  H  ile,  about  four  miles  from  the  fame  pbce  ;  this  is  a 
chafm  in  the  fide  of  a  mountain,  near  feven  yards  wide,  and  fourteen  long, 
diminifhing  in  extent  within  the  rock,  but  of  what  depth  is  not  known* 
A  plummet  once  drew  8B4yaids  of  line  "after  it,  whereof  the  bft  eighty 
."^ere  wet,  without  finding  a  bottom.  The  entrance  of  Poole's  hole  near  Bux* 
ton,  for  feveral  paces,  is  very  low,  but  foon  opens  into  a  very  lofty  vault,  like 
the  infide  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.  The  height  is  certainly  very  great,  yet 
much  fhort  of  what  fume  have  alferted,  who  reckon  it  a  quarter  of  a  mile  per- 
pendicular, thouy^h  in  length  it  exceeds  that  dimenfion  i  a  current  of  water* 
which  luns  along  the  middle,  adds,  by  its  founding  ilream,  re-echoed  on  all 
fides,  very  much  to  the  aflonilhmcnt  of  all  who  vifh  this  vail  concave.  The 
driips  of  water  which  hang  from  the  roof,  and  on  the  fides,  have  an  amufin^ 
cffe^  ;  for  they  not  only  rcfle£t  numberlefs  rays  from  the  candles  carried  by 
the  guides,  but,  as  they  are  of  a  petrifying  quality,  they  harden  in  feveral 
places  into  various  forms,  which,  with  the  help  of  a  ftrong  imagination,  may 
pafs  for  lions>  fonts,  organs,  and  the  hke.  The  entrance  into  that,  natural 
wonder  at  Caftleton,  which  is  from  its  hideoufnefs  named  the  Devil'»  Arfe,  is 
wide  at  firft,  and  upwards  of  thirty  feet  pfrpendicular.  Several  cottagers 
dwell  under  it,  who  ieem  in  a  great  meafure  to  fubfiil  by  guiding  ilrangers 
into  the  cavern,  which  is  croffed  by  four  dreams  of  water,  and  then  is  thought 
impadable,  The  vault,  in  feveral  places,  makes  a  noble  appearance^  and 
is  particularly  beautiful,  by  being  chequered  with  various  coloured 
ftbnes. 

Some  fpots  of  England  are  faid  to  have  a  petrifying  quality.  We  arc 
told,  that  near  Whitby  in  Yorkfhire,  are  found  certain  ftones,  refemblinj^  the 
folds  and  wreaths  of  a  ferpent ;  alfo  other  Hones  of  feveral  fizes,  and  b  ex« 

*  This  extraordinary  heat  has  been  found  to  proceed  from,  a  vein  of  coab,  which  baa 
bcc&fiBcc  dug  firom  under  this  well ;  at  w^Ui  tim«  the  uaconunoQ  warmth  ces£ed. 
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«AIy  round,  as  if  artificially  made  for  cannon  balls,  whicb  beiqg  broken^  do 
commonly  contain  the  form  and  likenrfs  of  fcrpentSt  wreathed  in  circles^  but 
generally  without  heads.  In  fome  parts  of  GloticelUrfhire,  (tones  ate  found 
Yefcmbling  cockles,  oyftera,  and  other  teilaceous  marine  animals.  Tbofe 
cariofiticst  however,  are  often  magnified  by  ignorance  and  credulity. 

CiTiA'a,  TOWNS*  FORTS,  AND  OTHER  T      This  head  is  fo  very  extcnfivey 
cciFiCES,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE.      J  that  I  can  only  touch  upon  ob* 
jc^  that  may  affift  in  giving  the  reader  fome  idea  of  its  impOr^nce,  grdn«^ 
deur,  or  utility. 

London  *,  the  metropolis  of  the  Britiih  empire,  is  the  firft  in  this  dtvifion. 
It  appears  to  have  been  founded  between  the  reigns  of  Julius  CseCar  and 
Nero,  but  by  whom  is  uncertain  ;  for  we  are  told  by  Tacitus  that  it  was  a 
place  of  great  trade  in  ^Nero's  time,  and  foon  after  became  the  capital  of  the 
iflaod.  It  was  Sr^  walled  about  with  he^n  ilones,  and  Britiih  bricks,  by 
G>Qftantine  the  Great,  and  the  walls*  formed  an  oblong  fquare,  in  cnmpalt 
about  three  miles,  with  &ven  principal  gatt^.  '  The  fame  emperor  made  it  a 
iNihop't  fee,  for  it  appears  that  the  bifliopsof  London  and  York,  and  another 
Engfiih  bifhop,  were  at  the  council  of  Aries,  in  the  year  314  :  he  alfo  fettled 
a  mint  in  it,  as  is  plain  from  fome  of  his  coins. 

London,  in  its  large  fenfe,  including  Weftminder,  Southwark,  and  part 
of  Middle(ex,  is  a  city  of  very  furprifing  extent,  of  prodigious  wealth,  and 
ofithe  moil  eaten  five  trade.  This  city,  when  confidered  with  all  its  advan- 
tages, is  now  what  ancient  Rome  once  was ;  the  feat  of  liheriy,  the  encour- 
ager  of  arts,  and  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world.  London  is  the  centre 
of  trade  ;  it  has  an  intimate  connexion  with  all  the  counties  in  the  kingdom  ; 
it  ia  the  grand  mart  of  the  nation,  to  which  all  parts  fend  their  commodities^ 
from  whence  they  are  again  fent  back  into. every  town  of  the  nation,  and  to 
every  part  of  the  world.  From  hence  innumerable  carriages  by  land  and 
water  are  coiiftahtly  employed  ;  and  from  hence  arifes  the  circulation  in  the 
national  body,  which  renders  every  part  healthful,  vigorous,  and  m  a  prof* 
perous  condition ;  a  circulation  that  is  cqudHy  beneficial  to  the  head  and  the 
moft  diftant  members.  Merchants  are  here  as  rich  as  noblemen ;  witnefs 
their  incredible  loans  to  govifrnment  ;  and  there  is  no  place  in  the  world 
where  the  (hops  of  tradefmen  make  fuch  a  noble  and  elegant  appearance,  or 
are  better  ftocked. 

It  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  a  river  which  though  not  the 
largeft,  is  the  richeft  and  moil  commodious  for  commerce  of  any  in  the 
world*  It  being  continually  iilled  with  fleets,  failing  to  cr  irom  the  moft 
diftant  climates  ;  and  its  banks  extend  from  London  bridge  to  Blackwall, 
alffloft  one  continued  great  magazine  of  naval  (lores,  containing  three  large 
wet  docks,  32  dry  docks,  and  33  yar48  for  the  building  of  (hips  for  the 
ufe  of  the  merchants,  befides  the  places  allotted  for  the  building  of  boats  and 
lighters;  and  the  king's  'yatds  down  the  river,  for  the  building  of  men  of 
war.  As  this  dty  is  about  iixty  miles  dillant  from  the  fta,  St  enjoys,  by 
means  of  this  beautiful  river,  all  the  benefits  of  navigation,  without  the  dan- 
ger of  being  furprifed  by  foreign  fleets,  01  of  being  annoyed  by  the  moift 

G  g  2  vapours 

*  liOndoD  is  iituatcd  in  51^  31  north  latitude,  400  miles  fouth  of  Edinburgh,  and 
170  foBth-eaft  of  Dublin ;  180  wtft  of  Amfterdam,  110  north-weft  of  Paris,  500  foutli- 
weft  of  Copaihagen,  600  north-weft  of  Vienna,  790  fouth-weft  of  Stockholm,  800  north- 
tiHk  of  Madrid,  Sao  north  weft  of  Rome,  850  north-eaft  9f  Lifbon,  x  j6o  north-weil  af 
Qooibuitinoplc,  ^d  14x4  fouth^well  of  Mof^vw.  ^ 
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vapours  of  the  fed.  It  rifefl  regularlf  from  She  wdter  fid^i  and  extendTh^ 
itfelf  on  both  tides  along  its  banks,  reaches  a  prodigious  length  from  cad  to 
weft  in  a  kind  of  amphitheatre  towards  the  north,  and  it  is  centinued  for  near 
20  miles  on  all  fides^  in  a  fucceflion  of  magnificat  villas^^  and  populous  vil« 
lages,  the  country  feats  of  gentlemen  and  tradefmen  j  wbitHer  the  latter  re- 
tire for  the  benefit  of  frefti  air,  and  to  relax  their  minds  from  the  hurry  of 
buiinefs.  The  regard  paid  by  the  legiflature  to /the  property  of  the  fvbje^^^ 
has  hitherto  prevented  any  bounds  .being  fixed  for  its  extenfion.  , 

The  irregular  form  of  this  city  makes  it  difficult  to  afcertaia  its  extent. 
However,  its  length  from  eaft  to  well»  is  generally  allowed  to  be  abpve  fcyen 
miles,  from  Hyde  park  comer  to  Poplar;  and  its  breadth  in  fome  pkcca 
three,  in  others  two,  and  in  others  again  not  much  above  half  a  mile.  Hence 
the  circumference  of  the  whole  is  almoft  1 8  miles  ;  or,  according  to  a  mo* 
dem  mrafurement,  the  extent  of  continued  buildings,  is  55  miles  two.  fur-* 
longs  and  39  roods.  But  it  is  much  eafier  to  form  an  idea  of  the  large  ex- 
tent of  a  city  fo  irregularly  built,  by  the  number  of  the  people,  who  are 
computed  to  be  near  a  million  $  and  from  the  number  of  ecyficcs  devoted  to 
the  fervicc  of  religion. 

Of  thefe,  befides  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and  the  collegiate  church  at  Weft-% 
minfter,  here  are  lOz  parifh  churches,  69  chapels  of  the  eftafolifhed  religion  ; 
2  r  French  proteftant  chapels  ;  1 1  chapels  belonging  ^  to  the  Germans,^ 
Dutch,  Danes,  &c.  a6  independent  meetings  ;  34  prcibyterian  meetings ;  zcy 
baptift  meetings,*  1 9  popiih  chapels,  and  meeting-houfes  for  the  ufe  of  foreign 
ambaiTadors,  a»d  people  of  various  feds  ;  and  three  Jewifh  fynagogues,^ 
So  that  there  are  305  places  devoted  to  religious  worihip,  in  the  compafa 
of  this  vaft  pile  of  buildings,  without  reckoning  the  21  out-pari(hes  ufual- 
ly  included  in  the  bills  of  mortality^  and  a  great  number  of  methodift  ^taber-^ 
nacles : 

There  are  alfo  in  and  near  this  city  rco  nlmshoufes,  about  20  hofpitaU 
and  infirmaries,  3  colleges,  10  public  prifons  ;  15  fle(h-markets ;  i' market 
for  live  cattle,  2  other  markets  more  particularly  for  herbs  ;  and  25  other 
markets  for  corn,  coals,  hay,  &c.  15  inns  of  court,  27  public  fquares  befidet 
thofe  within  fingle  buildings,  as  the  Temple,  Ice.  3  bridges,  49  halls  for  com* 
panies,  S  public  fchools,  called  freefchools  ;  and  131  charityfchools,  which 
provide  education  for  5034  poor  children  ;  207  inns,  447  taverns,  55 1 
coSee»houfes  ;  5975  alehoufes  ;  1000  hackney-coaches  |[  400  ditto  chairs;^ 
7006  flreets,  lanes,  courts,  and  alleys,  and  1 50,000  dwelling  houfes,  con- 
taining, as  has  been  already  obferved,  about  1,000,000  inhabitants,  who,  ac- 
cording to  a  late  eftimate,  confuroe  annually  the  following  articles  of  pro« 
vifioas*. 

Black  cattle                    *^  —                        -**          9^,24^ 

Sheep  and  lambs  -^                -^      *              — «         711,125 

Calves                        .^  •«                        —             194,76^ 

Swine                    --  —                     —                     186,93a 

Pigs  •  —  ^  —  52,000 
Poultry  and  wild  fowl,  fn numerable 

Mackarcl  fold  at  Billingfgatc  —                     —         14,740,000 

Oyfters,  bulhels                —  -^                  —             "5»53^ 

^Neither  of  the-  ancient  and  famons  cities  of  Kineveh,  Babylon  or  Rome,  had  ever 
Shipping  or  trade  fufficient  to  employ  fo  many  hands,  nor  wxre  capable  of  furniihiog 
proviIlons,firing»  or  other necdTvics  for  their  fupport. 

Small 
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SaaH  boaU  wkb  Cody  haddock,  w|iiirog,  &c«.  over 'I 

aod  above  thofe  brought  by  laod-carnagCy  and  >>  l»39d 

great  quantitiea  of  river  and  falt-fifh  j 

Btttter,  pounds  weighty  abom                *  -^                16^000^000 

CheeCc  dittoi  about                     «                     •  •   .     20,000,009 

GiUoDs  of  milk               •                      *  *  '  ■        '  7,000,000 

Barrels  of  ftroDg  beer                    -        '            «    '  -           1,172,494. 

Burdt  of  fmall  beer            •                      .  •  ^            79^*491 

Tons  of  foreign  wims        -                    -                9  3*^44' 

GaUons  of  rum,  brandvy  and  Other  diliilled  "I  .  ^  ^^^  __^ 

waters  above        -                        •           j  -            ' 

Ponidt  weight  of  candles^  above  1 1  >0OO|00o 

London-bridge  was  firft  built  of  ftone  in  the  reign  of  Henry- II.  abou^  lh« 
year  1 163,  by  a  tat  laid  upon  wool,  which  in  courfe  of  time  gave  rife  lo  the 
potion  that  it  was  buitt  upon  wool-packs  ;  from  that  time  it  has  undergone 
naoy  alteration)  and  improvements,  particularly  fince  the  year  1 756,  when  the 
houfus  were  taken  down,  and  the  whole  rendered  nK>re  convenient  and  beauti« 
fuL  The  paflage  for  carriages  is  3 1  feet  broad,  and  7  feet  on  each  fide  for 
foot  paflenger*'  It  cirolTes  the  Tbamess  where  it  is  915  feet  broad,  and  has  at 
preicnt  19  arcl^s  of  about  ^O  feet  wide  each»  but  th^  centre  one  is  confider* 
ably  larger,    ' 

Weftminfter-bridge  it  reckpned  one  of  the  mod  complete  and  'elegant 
ftrudurcs  of  the  kind  knowo  in  the  world.  It  is  built  entirely  of  ilo^e,and' 
txtended  over  the  river  at  a  place  where  it  is  1,243  ^^^^  broad  ;  which  is 
above  300  feet  broader  than  at  London-bridge.  On  e^ch  fide  is  a  fine  baU 
luftrade  of  (lone,  with  places  of  ftieiter  from  the  rain.  The  width  of  the 
bridge  is  44  feet,  having  on  each  fide  a  fine  foot-way  for  paflengers.  It  coo- 
fifttof  14  ptcrSf  and  13  large,  and  two  fmaU  arches,  all  femicircular,  that  in 
the  centre  being  76  feet  wide,  and  the  reil  decreafing  four  feet  each  from  the 
fthor }  fo  that  ^he  two  leaft  arches  of  the  »3  great  ones,  arc  each  5a  feet,  (t 
»  computed  that  the  value  of  40,0001.  in  done,  apd  other  materials,  is  always 
underwater.  This  magnificent  ftrudure  was  begun  in  1738^  and  finiihed 
>75^  ^t  the  expence  of  389,000).  defrayed  by  parliament. 

Black-friars  bridge  falls  nothing  fhort  of  that  of  Weftminfter,  either  in  mag- 
luiicenceor  workman(hip  ;  but  the  fituation  ofthe  ground  on  tbe  two  (hores, 
obliged  the  architc^  to  employ  elliptical  arches ;  which,  however,  have  a  very 
fioe  effeft  (  and  inany  perfons  even  prefer  it  to  We  ft  minder- bridge.  This 
bridge  was  begun  in  1760,  and  finished  in  1770,  at  the  expence  of  i52,84oU 
to  be  difcharged  by  a  toll  upon  'the  paflengers.  It  is  ficuated  almoil  at  an 
^ual  diftaoce  between  thofe  of  WeftminfkcF  and  London,  commands  a  view 
ofthe  Thame^  from  the  latter  to  Whitehall,  and  ^ifcovcrs  the  majefty  of  St^ 
Paul's  in  a  ferV  ilriking  manner. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  is  the  tnoft  capacious,,  r)aagBificent,  and  regular 
protcftant  ^^hufch  in  the  world.  The  length  within  is  500  feet ;  ^nd  its 
'^'ghti  from  this  marble  pavement  to  the  crofs,  on  the  top  of  tihe  cupola,  is 
34^*  It  is  built  of  Portland  ftone,  according  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
of^dcn,  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  after  the  model  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  tq 
^bich  in  fome  refpe£is  it  is  fuperior.  St.  Paul's  church  is  the  principal  work 
of  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  and  undoubtedly  the  only  work  of  the  fame  magni- 
tude  that  ever  was  completed  by  one  man.  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  and 
naiihed  the  bpilding  37  years  afker  he  himfelf  laid  the  firil  ftone.  It  takes  op 
^  acres  of  ground^  though  the  whole  length  of  this  church  m^fures  no 

more 
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more  than  the  vidth  of  St.  Peter's.  The  expence  of  rebuilding  it  after  the 
fire  of 'London,  was  defrayed  by  a  duty  on  coal»»  and  ib  computed  at  a  mil- 
lion (lerling. 

Wcftminfter- abbey,  or  the  colleg'ate  church  of  Wcftminfter,  is  a  vcner- 
aible  pile  of  buildin^i,  in  the  Gothic  tade.  It  was  firft  built  by  Edward  the 
Confeflor  t  king  Henry  .III.  rebuilt  it  from  the  ground,  and  Henr.y  VII. 
ttdded  a  fiDcchdpcl  to  th^-  e^ft  end  of  it ;  this  is  the  repolitory  of  the  deceaf- 
cd  Britifii  kings  and  nobility  ;  and  here  are  alfo  monuments  erected  to  the 
memory  of  many  great  and  illuftrious  perfonagcs,^  conunanders  by  Tea  and 
Uq>1»  philofophers,  poets,  &c.  In  the  reign  of  qu''en  Anne,  4000I.  a  year 
out  of  the  coal  duty,  was  granted  by  parliament  for  keeping  it  In  repair. 

The  infide  of  the  church  of  St.  Stephen ^s  Walbrock,  is  admired  for  its 
Itghtnefs  and  elegance,  and  does  honour  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Chriftopher 
Wren.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  (leeples  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow,  and  St* 
Bridef  8,  which  are  fuppof<7d  to  be  the  moil  complete  in  their  kind  of  any  in 
£urope,  though  architediure  has  laid  down  no  rules  for  fuch  ereflion.  Few 
churches  in  and  about  London  arc  without  fome  beauty.  The  fimplicity  of 
1  the  portico  in  Covcnt  Garden  is  worthy  ,the  pureftages  of  ancient  architec- 
ture. That  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields  would  be  noble  and  ilriking,  could 
it  be  feen  from  a  proper  point  of  view.  Several  of  the  new  churches  are  built 
in  an  elegant  tatle,  and  even  fome  of  the  chapels  have  gracefuinefs  and  pro* 
portion  to  recommend  them.  The  Banqueting  houfe  at  Whitehall,  is  but  a 
Yery  fmall  part  of  a  no  ^le  palace  defigned  by  Inigo  Jones,  for  the  royal  red* 
dence,  and  as  it  now  (lands,  under  all  its  di  fad  vantages,  its  fymmetry,  and  oma* 
osents,  are  in  the  highetl  ilyle  and  execution  of  architecture. 

Weftminiler«)hall,  though  on  the  outfide  it  makes  a  mean,  and  no  very  ad« 
Tantageous  appearance,  is  a  noble  Gothic  building,  and  is  faid  to  be  the  largeft 
room  in  the  worh^,  whofe  roof  is  not  tupported  with  pillars ;  it  being  230  feet 
long,  and  70  b*^oad.  The  roof  is  the  tineil  of  its  kind  that  can  be  fcell^ 
Here  arc  held  the  coronation  feafts  of  our  kings  and  q'leens  ;  alfo  the  courts 
of  chancery,  king's- bench,  and  common-pleas,  and  above  ilairSy  that  of  the 
exchequer. 

That  beautiful  column,  called  the  monument,  eredled  at  the  charge  of  the 
city,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  its  being  dellroyed  by  6re,  isjulUy  worthy 
of  notice.  This  column,  which  is  of  the  Doric  order,  exceeds  all  the  obeliflca 
and  pillars  of  the  ancients,  it  being  202  feet  high,  with  a  ftair-cafe  in  the  mid* 
die  to  afcend  to  the  balcony,  which  is  abuui  30  feet  fhort  of  the  top,  from 
whence  there  are  other  Heps,  made  for  perfons  to  look  out  at  the  top  of  all» 
which  is  fafhioned  like  an  urn,  ^ith  a  flame  ilTuing  from  it.  On  the  bafe  of 
the  monument,  next  the  (Ircct,  the  deftrudtion  of  the  city,  and  the  relief  given 
to  the  fufTerers  by  Charles  II.  and  his  brother,  is  emblematically  reprefented 
iti  has  relief,  'i  he  m^'rth  and  fouvh  fides  of  the  bafe  have  each  a  Latin  infcrip* 
tion,  the  one  defcribing  its  dreadful  defolation,  and  the*  other  its  fplendid  re* 
furredion  ;  and  on  the  eafl  fide  is  an  infcriptionf  (hewing  when  the  pillar  was 
begun  and  finifhed.  The  charge  of  erecting  this  monument,  which'  waa 
begun  by  Sir  Ohriftopher  Wren  in  1671,  and  fiui(hcd  by  him  in  16779  amount- 
ed  to  upward  of  13  cocl. 

The  Royal* Exchange  is  a  large  and  noble  building,  and  is  faid  to  ha^re  coft 
above  8o,oooL 

The  terrace  in  tlte  Adelphi  is  a  very  fine  piece  of  architc^ure,  and  has  laid 
open  one  of  the  fined  profpe6ts  in  the  world. 

We  might  here  give  a  dcfcription  of  the  Tower^  Bank  of  England,  the 
|>Iew  Treafuryi  the  Admiralty*o{&ce|  and  the  Horfe-guards  at  Whitc-baU, 
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the  Manfion  houfe,  or  Koufe  pf  the  Lord  mayor,  the  Cuftom  houfe,  Escife* 
cfficcy  India-houfe,  and  a  vaft  number  of  other  public  buildings;  b(>fideB  the 
magnificent  edifice?  raifed  by  our  nobility  ;  as  lord  Spencer's  bouie,  Marl- 
borough houfey  and  Buckingham*hourf  in  St.  James's  park  ;  the  earl  of 
Chefterfield's  houfe,  near  Hyde  park  ;  the  Duke'of  Devonfhire's,  and  the 
late  ca^;of  Bath's,  in  Piccadilly;  lord  Shelburne'K  in  Berkley  fquarc ; 
Northamberland'houfe  in  the  Strand  ;  the  duke  of  Bedford'i,  and  Monta* 
gite  houfe',  in  Bioomfbury  ;  with  a  number  of  others  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  ;  but  thefe  would  be  fufficient  to  fill  a  large  volume. 

In  Montagae*houfe  is  depofited  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  Sir  Han's  Sloane^ 
bart.  (who  died  in  1753)  may  not  improperly  be  called  the  founder  of  the 
Britifh  Muf<;um  ;  for  its  being  eftablilhfd  by  parliament,  was  only  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  leaving  by  will  his  noble  coHe^ion  of  natural  hidory,  bis  large 
library^  and, his  numerous  curfofiiies,  which  coil  him  50,0001.  to  the  ufc  xif 
the  public,  on  condition  that  the  parliament  would  pay  20,oool.  to  his  execu- 
tort.  To  this  coHe6iion  were  added  the  Cottonian  library,  the  Harkian  manu- 
icriptSy  colle^ed  by  the  Oxford  fimily,  and  pnirchafi^d  likewife  by  the  parira- 
mcnt,  and  a  colleftion  of  books  given  by  the  late  major  Edwaids.  His  late 
majefty,  in  confideration  of  its  great  ufefulnefi,  was  gracioudy  plcafed  to  add 
thereto  the  royal  Ubraries  of  books  aftid  manufcripts  colleAed  by  the  feveral 
kiogs  of  England. 

The  Sloantan  colle6iion  confifts  of  an  amazing  number  of  euriofities  ;  a- 
odOBg  which  are,  the  library,  including  books  of  drawings,  manufcripts,  and 
printa,  amounting  to  about  50,000  volumes.  Medals  and  coins,  ancient 
and  modem,  20,000*  Cameos  and  intaglios^  about  700^  Seals,  a68^ 
Veflels,  5cc.  of  agate,  jafper.  Sec.  541.  Antiquities,  1,125.  Precious 
ftonet*  agate^  jafper^  &c.  2,156.  Metals,'  minerals,  ores,  &c«  2, 725. 
Chryftal,  fpars,  5cc.  1,864.  Fofl«ls,  flints,  ftonee,  1,275.  I^arth,  fands, 
faltty  1,035.  Bitumens,  (ulphurs,  amber,  &c.  399.  Talcs,  micoe,  &c.  3S8. 
Corals,  fpunges,  &c.  2^.21.  Teftacea,  or  fheils,  8cqJ  5>843.  Echini* 
ecbioitae,  &c.  659.  Allerixi-trochi,  entrochi^  &c.  241.  '  Cruiiacese,  crabs, 
lobflers,  Sec  363.  Stells  marinse,  (lar-fiihes,  &C4'^I73.  Eifh^  and  their 
parts,  &c.  1, 555*  Birds,  and  their  parts,  eggs,  and  the  nefts  of  different 
fpecte^,  1,1 7i*  Quadrupeds,  &c.  i866.  Vipers,  ferpents,  &c.  521..  In- 
feds,  &c.  5»439.  Vegetables,  12,506.  ^Hortur.ficcus,  or  volumes  of  dried 
plants,  334.  Human i,  as  calculi,  anatomical  preparations,  756.  Mifcellane- 
otts  things,  natural,  2,098-  Mathematical  inftruments,  55.  A  catalogue  of 
all  the  above  i«  written  in  a  number  of  large  volumes. 

This  great  and  populous  city  is  happily  fupplied  with  abundance  of  frefh 
water,  from  the  Thames  and  the  New  River  ;  which  is  not  only  of  incon-^ 
ceivable  fervice  to  every  family,  but  by  means  of  fire  plugs  every  where  dif- 
perfed,  the  keys  of  which  are  depofited.  with  the  parifh  officers,  the  city  is 
in  a  great  nuafure  fecured  from  the  fpreading  of  fire  ;  for  thefe  plugs  are  no 
(boner  opened  than  there ^re  vaft  quantities  of  water  to  fupply  the  engines. 

This  plenty  of  water  has  been  attended  with  another  advantage,  it  ha^a 
given  rife  to  feveral  companies,  who  infure  houfes  arid  goods  from  fire  ;  an 
advantage  that  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  nation  on  earth  f  the  pre- 
mium IB  finall,  and  the  recovery,  in  c^fe  of  lofs,  is  eafy  and  certain.  Every 
one  of  thefe  offices  keeps  a  fet  of  men  in  pay,  who  ar'e  ready  at  all  hours  to 
give  their -afliftance  in  cafe  of  fire  :  and  who  are  on  all  occafions  extremely 
£oldf  dexterous,  and  diligent ;  but  though  all  their  labours  (hould  prove  unt 
fuccefsfulf  the  perfoa  who  fuffers  by  this  devouring  elementj  has  the  com- 
fort 
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fort  that  mnft  arife  from  a  certainty  of  being  pjud  the  value  (upoft  oath)  of 
what  he  has  infured. 

Before  the  conflagration  in  1666,  London  (which,  like  laoft  other  great 
citieSi  had  arifen  from  fmall  beginnings)  was  totally  inelegant,  inconvement» 
and  unhealthy*  of  which  latter  misfortune,  pony  melancholy  proofs  are  au- 
thenticated in  hiftory*  and  which,  without  doubt,  proceeded  from^be  nar- 
rownefs  of  the  ftreet%,  and  the  onaccouittable  ptxjje^tioos  of  the  buildtDgs,  that 
confined  the  putrid  air,  and  joined  with  other  circumftancet,  focb  as  the 
want  of  water,  rendered  the  city  feldom  free  from  peftilential  detaftation* 
The  fir«  which  confumed  the  greateft  part  of  the  city,  dreadful  as  it  was 
to  the  iahabitants  at  that  time,  %ras  prododive  of  confequcnces,  whicb  made 
ample  amends  for  the  loiTes  fuftained  by  individuals  ;  a  new  city  arofe  on  the 
rains  of  the  old  ;  but^  though  more  regular,  open,  coaTenicnt,  and  healthful 
than  the  former,  yet  it  by  no  means  anfwered  Co  the  cbaraders  of  oMRnifi* 
cence  or  elegance,  in  many  particulars  :  and  it  is  ever  to  be  lamented  (fuch 
was  the  infatuation  of  thefe  times)  that  the  magnificent,  elegant,  and  ^Teful 
plan  of  the  great  Sir  Chriftopbcr  Wren,  was  totally  difregarded  and  (acrificed 
to  the  mean  and  (idfi/h  views  of  private  property.  Views  which  did  irrepar* 
able  injury  to  the  citizens  themfelves,  and  to  the  nation  in  general ;  for  had 
that  great  archite&'s  plan  been  followed,  what  has  often  been  aflerted,  nuft 
have  been  the  refult  ;  the  metropolis  of  this  kingdom  would  incooteflably 
have  been  the  moft  munificent  and  degant  cky  in  the  univerf^  and  of  confe- 
quence  muft,  from  the  prodigious  refort  of  foreigners  of  diftia^oo  and  tailc 
who  would  have  vifited  it,  have  become  an  incxbauftible  fund  of  riches  to  this 
nation.  But  as  the  deplorable  blindnefs  of  that  age  has  deprived  us  of  fo  va- 
luable an  acquifition,  it  is  become  abCulutely  nece£iry  that  fome  efforts  (hould 
be  nude  to  render  the  prefeat  plan  in  a  greater  degree  aofweraUe  to  the  ch»- 
ladter  of  the  richeft  and  moft  powerfnl  people  in  the  world. 

The  plan  of  London,  in  its  prefent  ftate,  will  in  many  inftancct  appear  to 
very  moderate  judged,  to  be  as  injudicious  a  difpofitioo  as  can  eafily  be  gou- 
ceivcd  for  a  city  of  trade  or  commerce,  on  the  border  of  fo  noble  a  river  as 
the  Thames.  The  whaib  and  quays  on  its  banks  are  extremely  mean  and 
inconvenient.  And  the  want  of  regularity  and  uniformity  in  the  ftrects  of 
the  city  of  London,  and  the  mean  avenues  to  many  parts  of  it,  are  alfo  cir- 
cumftanccs  that  greatly  leflen  the  grandeur  of  its  appearance.  Many  of  the 
churdies,  and  other  public  buildings,  are  Ekewife  tbrull  up  in  comers  in  fuch 
a  mannet,  as  might  tempt  foreigners  to  believe,  that  they  were  defigned  to  be 
ct>nceaUd«  The  improvements  of  the  city  of  London  for  fome  years  paft» 
have  however  been  very  great  :  and  the  new  ftreets,  which  are.  nume- 
rous, are  in  general  more  fpacioos,  and  built  with  greater  regularity  and 
elegance. 

in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  upon  the  banks  of  the  nobleft  river  in  Eu« 
rope,  was  a  cham  of  inelegant,  ruinous  houfes,  known  by  the  name  of  Dur- 
ham-Yard, the  Savoy,  and  Somerfet-Houfe.  The  firft,  being  private  proper- 
ty, engaged  the  notice  of  the  ingenious  Adams,  who  opened  the  way  to  a 
piece  of  fcenery,  whicii  no  city  in  Europe  can  equal.  On  the  fite  of  Dur- 
ham Yard  was  railed  upon  arches  the  pile  of  the  Adelphi,  celebrated  for  its 
enchanting  prolpefk,  the  utility  of  its  wharfs,  and  its  fubterraneous  apartments 
anfwering  a  variety  of  purpoCcs  of  general  benefit.  Contiguous  to  the  Adel- 
pht  ftands  the  Savoy«  the  property  of  govcmmenl,  hitherto  a  noiiance  ;  and* 
adjoining  to  the  Savoy  towards  the  Temple,  ftood  Somerfet-Houfe,  where» 
"being  the  property  of  grorermnent  alfo,  a  new  pile  of  buildings  for  paUic 
offices  has  been  eredcd  ;  and  here,  in  a  very  magnificent  edifice,  are  elegant 
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tpfutmenU  appropriated  for  the  ufe  of  th^  Royal  Society/  the  Royal  Aca* 
demy  of  pain  tings  and  fculpturCy  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Though  a  vanety-  of  circumftances  have  hitherto  heen  difadvantageous  to 
the  cnnbcUifhment  of  the.  metropph's,  it  muft  at  the  fame  time  be  acknoW« 
ledged  that  a  fpirit  of  improvement  feems  univerfal  among  all  degrees  of 
people.  The  very  elegant  and  neceflary  method  of  paving  and  enlightening  , 
the  fIrectSy  is  felt  in  the  moll  fenfible  manner  by  all  ranks  and  degrees  of 
people.  The  roads  are  continued  for  feveral  miles  around  upon  the  fame 
model ;  and  exclufire  of  lamps  regularly  placed,  on  each  fide,  at  ihort  diilan- 
CCS,  are  rendered  more  fecure  by  watchmen  ftationed  within  call  of  each 
other.  Nothing  can  appear  more  brilliant  than  thofe  lights  when  viewed  at 
a  diftanccy  ^fpecially  where  the  roads  run  acrofs  :  and  even  the  principal 
(bneets,  fuch  as  Pall  Mall,  New  Bond-ftreet,  Oxford  ftreet,  &c.  convey  aa 
idea  of  elegance  and  magnificence. 

Among  the  lift  of  improvements  worthy  notice,  maybe  included  the  Six 
Clerks  Office,  in  Chancery  lane,  and  that  very  fubftantial  building  in  the  Old 
Bailey,  which  does  honour  to  a  people  celebrated  for  their  cleanlinefs,  and 
for  their  humanity.  Here  the  unfortonate  debtor  will  no  longer  be  annoyed 
by  the  dreadful  rattle  of  chains,  or  by  the  more  horrid  founds  iffufng  from 
the  lips  of  thofe  wretched  beings,  who  fet  defiance  to  all  laws  divine  and 
human  ;  and  here  alfo  the  offender,  whofe  crime  is  not  capital,  may  enjoy  all 
the  bcnetits  of  a  free  open  air. 

Windfor  cafUe  is  the  only  fabrick  that  dcferves  the  name  of  a  royal  palace 
in  England ;  and  that  chiefly  through  its  beautiful  and  commanding  fitua« 
tioti ;  which  with  the  form  of  its  conflruflion,  rendered  it,  before  the  intro- 
dndion  of  artillery,  impregnable.  Hampton  court  was  the  favourite  reii* 
dence  of  king  William,  it  is  built  in  the  Dutch  tafte,  and  has  fome  good 
apartments,  and,  like  Windfor,  lies  near  the  Thames.  Both  thefe  palaces 
have  fome  good  pidures  ;  but  nothing  equal  to  the  magnificent  colleflioa 
made  by  Charles  I.  and  diflipated  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  The 
cartoons  of  Raphael,  which  for  defign  and  expreflion  are  reckoned  the 
mafterpieces  of  painting,  have  by  his  prefent  majefty  been  removed  from  the^ 
gallery  built  for  them  at  Hampton-court,  to  the  queen's-palace,  formerly 
Buckingham-hoofe,  in  St.  James's  park.  The  palace  of  St.  James's  is  com* 
modious,  but  has  the  air  of  a  convent ;  and  that  of  Keofington,  which  was 
purchafed  from  the  Finch  Family  by  king  William,  is  remarkable  only  for 
Its  gardens.  Other  houfes,  though  belonging  to  the  king,  are  far  from  de- 
ficrving  the  name  of  royal. 

Next  to  thefe,  if  not  fuperior,  in  magnificence  and  expenfive  decorations, 
are  many  private  feats  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Londoi^i  and  all  over  the 
kingdom,  wherein  the  amazing  opulence  of  the  Engliih  nation  fhines  forth 
in  its  fullefl  point  of  view.  Herein  alfo  the  princely  fortunes  of  the  nobi- 
lity are  ma^e  fubfervient  to  the  fineft  claifical  tafte  ;  witnefs  the  feats  of  the 
marquis  of  Buckingham  and  eail  Pembroke.  At  the  feat  of  the  latter, 
more  remains  of  antiquity  are  to  be  found  than  tire  in  the  pofleffion  of  any 
cither  fubjedi  in  the  world. 

But  thofe  capital  houies  of  the  Englifh  ftobility  and  gentry  have  an  ex« 
cellency  diftiuA  from  what  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  the  globey 
which  isy  that  all  of  them  are  complete  without  and  within,  all  the  apart* 
roents  and  members  being  fuitable  to  each  other,  both  in  conftrudion  and 
furniture,  and  aU  kept  in  the  highefl  prefervation.  It  often  happens  that  the 
Koufe,  however  elegant  and  coflly, '  is  not  the  principal  obje^  of  the  feat, 
which  confifls  in  its  hottulimc  and  rural  decorations*    Viftasj  opening  land- 
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fcapesy  tcmpIeSy  all  of  them  the  refult  erf  that  enchanting  art  of  imitztinj^ 
nat.ure,  and  uniting  beauty  with  magnificence. 

It  cannot  be  expe^ed  that  I  (hould  here  enter  into  a  particular  detail  of 
all  the^iies  and  towns  of  England^  which  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of 
ihis  work  ;  I  {hall^  therefore,  only  touch  upon  fome  of  the  moll  confider- 
able.  M 

Briftol  18  reckoned  the  fecond  city  in  the  Britifh  dominions  for  trade^ 
wealth,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants.  .It  (lands  upon  the  north  and  fouth 
fides  of  the  river  Avoids  and  two  parts  of  the  city  are  connefied  hj  aNftrong 
bridge.  The  city  is  not  well  built :  but  it  is  fuppofed  to  contain  15,000 
houres,^and.9^,ooo  inhabitants.  Here  is  a  cathedral  and  eighteen  pariHi 
ehurches,  befides  feven  or  eight  other  places  of  wor(hip.  Onjthe  north  £de 
of  a  Iarg«j[quare9  called  Queen's  fquare,  which  is  adorned  vrith  rowsof  trees* 
and  an  equeltrian  ftatue  of^lVilliam  the  Third,  there  is  a  cuftom-houfe,  with 
a  quay  half  a  mile  in  length,  faid  to  be'on^of  the  moft  commodious  in  Eng- 
land, for  (hipping  and  landing  of  merchant  goods.  The  exchauge,  wherein 
the  merchants  and  traders  meet,  is  all  of  freeftone*  and  is  one  of  the  bell  of 
Its  kind  in  Europe.  •"* 

York  is  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  plcafantly  iituated  in  the  river  Oufe  ( 
it  is  very  populous,  and  furrounded  with  a  good  wall,  through  which  are 
four  gates,  and  five  poderns.  Here  ace^eventeen  pari(h  churches^' and  a  very 
jioble  cathedral,  or  minifter,  it  bdngosne  of  the  fuieft  Gothic  buildings  in 
England.  It  extends  in  length  525  feet,  and  in  breadth  no  feet.  The 
nave»  which  is  the  largeft  of  any  in  the  world,  excepting  that  of  St.  Peter'a 
church  at  Rome,  is  foi^r  feet  and  a  half  wider,  and  eleven  feet  higher,  than 
that  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  at  London.  At  the  weft  end  are  two  towerSi^ 
conne£led  and  fupported  by  an  arch  which  forms  the  well  entrance,  and  ia 
reckoned  the  largell  gothic  arch  in  Europe.  The  windows  are  finely  paints 
cdi  and  the  front  of  the  choir  is  adorned  with  liatues  of  all  the  kings  in 
England  from  William  the  Norman  to  Henry  VI.  and  here  are  thirty  two 
ftalls,  all  of  fine  marble  with  pillars,  each  confiding  of  one  piece  of  alabaf* 
ter.-  Here  alfo  is  a  very  neat  Gothic  chapter-houfe.  Near  the  cathedral  i% 
the  afTembly  houfe,  which  is  a  noble  flrudure,  and  which  was  defigned  by 
the  late  earl  of  Burlington.  This  city  has  a  (lone  bridge  of  five  arches  over 
ihc  river  Oufe. 

The  city  of  Exeter  was  for  fome  time  the  feat  of  the  Wcfl-Saxon  kings  9 
tnd  the  walls,  which  at  this  time  enclofe  It,  were  built  6y  king  Athelftan* 
who  encompafTed  it  alfo  with  a  ditch.  It  is  one  6f  the  fird  cities  in  Eng. 
land,  as  well  on  account  of  its  buildings  and  wealth,  as  its  extent,  and  tba 
s(^mber  of  its  -  inhabitants.  It  has  fix  gates,  and,  including  its  fuburbs,  li 
more  than  two  mi  es  in  circumference*  There  are  fixteen  pandi  churches,  be« 
fides  chapels,  and  fivt  large  meeting  houfes  within  the  walls  of  this  cky.  The 
trade  of  Exeter  in  ferges,  perp.etuans,.  long- ells,  druggets,  kerfeys,  and  other 
woollen  goods,  is  very  great*     Ships  come  upto't4iiscity  by  means  of  (luicee. 

The  city  of  Glouceder  dands  on  a  pleafant  hill,  with  houfes  on  every  de- 
fcent,  and  is  a  dean,  well  built  town,  with  the  Severn  on  one  fide,  a  branch  of 
which  brings  fliips  up  to  it.  The  cathedral  here  is  an  ancient  and  magaificent* 
firudure,.and  ther^  are  alfo  five  parifh  churches. 

Litchfield  (^ands  in  a  valley,  th^ee  miles  fouth  of  the  Tr<nt,  and  is  divided 
by  a  dream  which  runs  into  that  nver.  The  cathedral  was  founded  in  the 
year.  ii^S;  it  was  xnuch* damaged  during  the  civil  war,  but  was  fo  com- 
pletely repaired  tOoti  after  the  Redoratfeii|  that  it  i§  now  one  of  the  nobleft 
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Gothic  ftrufttires  in  England.     Litchfield  is  t&ought  to  be  the  mod  cbnfider- 
ftble  city  «n  the  nortti*weft  of  England,  etcept  Chefler. 

Cbefter  is  a  large^  populouSt  and  wealtUy  citV)  i»kh  a  nobk'bridge,  that 
has  a  ^ate  at  each  end,  and  twelve  arches  over  the  Dee,  which  faDs  into  the 
fea.  It  hat  eleven  parifhes,  and  nine  wellbdilt  churches.  The  llreets  are 
ceneraUy  even  and  fpactous,  and  crofling  one  another  in  llraight  lines,  meet 
m  the  centre.  The  walls  were  firft  ere£ied  by  Edelfledsr,  a  Mercian  lady; 
in  the  year  908,  and  join  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  city  to  the  caftle,  front 
whence  there  is  a  pleafant  walk  round  the  city  upon  the  walls,  except  where 
it  is  iotercepted  by  fomc  of  the  towers  Over  the  gates  :  and  from  whence 
fti^ejs  a  profpefl  of  Tlintfhire,  and  the^mountains  of  Wales. 

Warwick  is  a  town  of  gre^tt  antiquity,  and  appears  to  have  been  of  emi- 
nence even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  It.  (lands  upon  a  rock  of  free-ftone^ 
on  the  banks  of  the  Avon  ;  and  a  way  is  cut  to  it  through  the  rocks  from 
each  of  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  tQwn  is  populous,  and  the  flrects  are 
i^pacious  and  regular,  and  all  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

The  city  of  Coventry  is  large  ind  populous ;  it  has  i  handfome  towa-houfr^  - 
and  twelve  noble  g^tes.     Here  is  alfo  a  fpacious  ftiarket-place,  with  a  crofa 
tn  the  middle,  60  feet  high,  which  is  adprned  with  ftatues  of  feveral  kings 
of  England  as  large  as  life.  > 

Salifbury  is  a  Urge,  neat,  and  well-built  city,  fituated  in  a  valley,  atid  wa- 
tered by  the  Upper  Avon  on  the  weft  and  foiith,  and  by  the  Bourne  on  the 
eaft.  T'be  ftreets  are  generally  fpacious,  aAd  built  at  right  angles.  The 
cathedral,  which  was  finifhed  in  135S4  at  the  expence  of  above  26,000 
pounds,  is,  for  a  Gothic  building,  the  moft  elegant  and  regular  in  the  kingu 
dom.  It  18  in  the  form  of  a  lanthom,  with  a  beautiful  fpire  of  freeftone  m 
the  middle,  which  is  410  feet, high,  being  the  talleft  in  England.  Tbe 
length  of  the  church^ is  478  feet,*  the  breadth  is  76  feet,  and  the  height  of  the 
vaulting  80  feet.  "  The  church  has  a  doifler,  which  is  1 50  feet  fquare,  and  of 
as  fine  wofkmanfhip  as  any  in  England.  The  chapter-houfe,  which  is  an  o6^a- 
gouy  is  150  feet  in  circumference  ;  and  yet  the  roof  bears  all  upon  one  fmall 
pillar  in  the  centre,  fo  much  too  weak  in  appearance  for  the  fupport  of  fucb  a 
prodigious  weight,  that  the  conftrudlion  of  this  building '  is>  thought  one  of 
the  greateft  curiofities  in  England. 

The  dfyof  Bath  took  its  name  from  fome  natural  hot-baths,  for  the  Me- 
dicinal waters  of  which  this  place  has  been  long  celebrated,  and  much  frequent* 
cd.  The  feafons  foivdrinking  the  Bath-waters  are  the  fpring  and  autumn  ; 
the  fpring  feafon  beghis  with  April,  and  ends  with  June  ;  the  autumn  feafon 
begins  with  September  and  lafts  to  December,  and  fome  patients  remain  here  ' 
all  the  winter.  In  the  fpring,  this  place  is  molt  frequented  for  helilth,  and 
in  the  autumn  for  pleafure,  when  at  leaft  two  thirds  of  the  compani^,  confift« 
iog  chiefly  of  p^rfons  of  rank  and  fortune,  come  to  partake  of  the  aihufements 
of  the  place.  In  fome  feafons  there  have  been  no  lefs  than-Sooo  perfonsat 
Bath,  beddes  its  inhabitants/  Some  of  the  buildings  lately  eredted  here  are 
extremely  elegant,  particularly  Queen's^fquare,  the  North  and  Souths Paradi, 
the  Royal  Forum,  tb6  Circus,  and  Crefcent, 

Nottingham  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  aTcent  of  a  rock,  overlooking  the 
river  Trent,  which  runs  parallel  with  it  about  a  mile  to  the  fouth,  and  has 
been  made  navigable.  It  is  one  of  the  neateft  places  in  England,  and  has  ^ 
coafid^rable  trade. 

No  nation  in  the  world  can  (haw  fuch  dock  yards,  and  all  conveniencies  for 
conilnifiion  and  repairs  of  the  royal  navy,  as  Portfmouth  (the  moH  regular 
ibfti^qiUoa  in  Eogland}^  Plymouth,  (by  far  the  beft  dock-yard^  Chathamt 
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Woolwich,  and  Deptford,  The  royal  Hofpital  at  Greenwich^  for  iuperan* 
nuated  Seamen,  is  Icarcdy  exceeded  by  any  royal  palace,  for  its  magniheence 
|ind  expencs.  , 

Commerce  and  manufactures*]  This  article  is  copious,  and  has  been 
well  difcuffed  in  former  publications,  many  of  which  arc  mafter-pieces  of 
th^ir  kind.  It  is'  well  known  that  commerce  and  manufafkures  have  railed 
the  Englilh  to  be  the  firft  and  mod  powerful  nation  in  the  world.  Hifto« 
rical  reviews,  on  this  head,  would  be  tedious.  It  is  fufficient  then  to  fay, 
that  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  England  began  to  feel  her 
true  weight  in  the  fcale  of  commerce.  She  planned  fome  fettlementi  in 
America,  particularly  Virginia,  but  left  the  expence  of  attending  them  ;o  be 
defrayed  by  her  fubje6ls  ;  and  indeed  (he  was  too  parfimonious  to  carry  her 
own  notions  of  trade  into  execution.  James  1.  entered  upon  great  and 
beneficial  fchemes  for  the  Englifh  trade.  The  Eaft  India  company  owes  to 
him  their  fuccefs. and  exiftence,  and  Britifli  America  faw  her  mo{L  flourifhing 
colonies  rife  under  him  and  his  family.  The  fplrit  of  commerce  went  hand 
in  hand  with  that  of  liberty,  and  though  the  Stuarts  were  not  friendly  to 
the  latter,  yet,  during  the  reigns  of  the  princes  of  that  family,  the  trade  of 
the  nation  was  greatly  increafed.  It  is  not  within  our  defign  to  follow  com« 
merce  through  all*  her  fluftuations  and  Hates.  This  would  be  an  idle  attempt, 
and  it  has  idready  taken  up  large  yolunv^s.  The  nature  of  a  geographical 
work  requires  only  a  repre(entation  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  commerce  in  every 
country  :  and,  in  this  light,  I  flatter  my  felf  that  I  (hall  be  able  to  treat  upoi^ 
it  with  more  preciGon  than  former  writers  upon  the  fame  fubjed. 

The  prefcnt  fyftem  of  Englifh  politics  may  properly  be  faid  to  have  taken 
rife  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  At  this  time  the  proteilant  refigion 
was  eftablifhed,  which  naturally  allied  us  to  the  reformed  ftates,  and  made 
all  the  Popifh  powers  our  enemies.  ,     \ 

We  began  in  the  fame  reign  to  extend  our  trade,  by  which  it  bepame  ne,- 
cefTary  for  us  alfo  to  watch  the  commercial  progrefa  of  our  neighbours,  an4 
if  not  to  incommode  and  obftrufl  their  trafBc,  to  hinder  th,em  from  im* 
pairing  ours^ 

We  then  likewife  fettled  colonies  in  America,  which  was  become  the  great 
fccnc  of  European  ambition  ;  for,  feeing  with  what  trcafures  the  Spaniards 
were  annually  enriched  from  Mexico  and  Peru,  eVery  nation  imagined  thsitan 
American  conqueft  or  plantation  would  certainly  fill  the  mother-country  with  - 
gold  and  iilver. 

The  difcoveries  of  new  regions,  which  were  then  every  day  made,  the  pro- 
fit of  remote  traffic,  and  the  neccffity  of  long  voyages,  produced,  in  a  few 
years,  a  great  multiplication  of  (hipping.  The  fea  was  confidered  as  the 
wealthy  element  ;  apd,  by  degrees,  a  new  kind  of  fovereignty .  arofe,  called 
naval  dominion. 

As  the  chief  trade  of  Europe,  To  the  chief  maritime  power  was  z%  firft  in 
the  hands  of  the  Portuguefe  and  Spaniards,  who,  by  a  compaft,  to  whiph  the 
eonfent  of  other  princes  was  not  afkcd,  had  divided  the  newly  difcovered 
countries  between  them  ;  but  the  crown  of  Portugal  having  fallen  to  the. 
king  of  Spain,  for  being  feized  by  him,  he  was  niafter  of  the  fhipping  of  the 
two  nations,  with  which  he  Jtcpt  all  the  coafts  of  Europe  in  alarm,  till  the 
Armada,  he  had  raifcd  at  a  vaft  expence  for  the  conqueft  of  England,  was 
dcftrj»yed  :  which  put  a  flop,  and  almoft  an  end  to  the  naval  power  of  the 
Spaniards. 

At  this  tiftic  the  Dutch,  who  were  opprcflcd  by  the  Spaniards,  and  feared 
yet  greater  cvila  than  they  felt,  refvlved  no  longer  to  endure  the  infokncc  of 

»-  their 
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Uieir  fnaftcrs  ;  tbef  therefore  revolted*  anc)  after  a  ftruggle,  in  whidi  tl^cy 
werje  affiftcd  by  the  money  and  forces*of  EUtabetfaj  ercded  an  independent 
an4  powerful  common y^palth*  ' 

When  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries  had  formed  their  fyftem  of 
goveromcnt,  and  fome  remifiiDn  of  thip  yrar  gave  them  leifure  to  form  fchemes 
for  future  profpenty^  they  cafily  perceived  that  as  their  territories  were  nar-< 
row^  and  their  numbers  fmall,  they  could  preferve  themfelves  only  by  that 
power,  which  is  the  confcquence  of  wealth  ;  and  that  by  a  people  whofe 
countrj  prQ^upjcd  pnly  the  neccilaries  of  life,  wealth  was  not  to  be  acquire4 
but  from  foreign  doininion9»  and  by  tranfportatiQn  of  the  produf^s  of  one 
country  into  anpther. 

From  this  neceflityi  thus  juftly  eftimated,  arofe  a  plan  of  commerce,  which 
was  for  many  years  profecuted  with  an  induftry  and  fuccefs  perhaps  never  < 
liccn  in  the  world  before  |  and  by  which  the  poor  tenants  of  mud-walled 
TtUugcs  and  impalTable  bogs  ere6ked  themfelyes  into  high  and  mighty 
Ralea,  who  fet  the  greateft  monarchs  at  defiance*  whole  alliance  was 
courted  by  the  proudeft,  and  whofe  power  was  dreaded  by  the  Herceit 
natioq3.  fiy  the  eftabhfhment  of  this  ftatp,  there  arofe  to  England  a  jiew 
ally,  and  a  new  rival.  / 

When  queen  Elizabeth  entered  upon  the  government,  the  cuftoms  pro« 
duced  only  36}Oool.  a  year ;  a|  the  Relloration*  they  were  let  to  farm  for 
400,oooL  and  produced  confiderably  above  double  that  fum  before  the  Rer 
volution.  -The  people  of  London,  before  we  had  any  plantatioofi*  aiid  when 
pur  trade  was  inconfiderable,  were  computed  at  about  1 00,000  ;  at  the  death 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  they  were  increafed  to  150,000,  and  are  now  above  fi^ 
times  that  number.  In  thofe  days  we  had  not  only  naval  (lores,  but  fhips, 
from  our  deighbours.  Germany  fumifhed  us  with  all  things  made  of  merals, 
even  to  nails :  wine,  paper^  linen,  and  a  thoufand  other  things,  came  from 
France.  Portugal  furniflicd  us  with  fugars :  all  the  produce  of  America 
was  poured  upon  us  from  Spain ;  and  the  Venetians  and  Genoefe  retailed 
to  us  the  commodities  of  the  £a(i  Indies  at  their  own  prige.  In  fhort^  the 
legal  intereft  of  money  was  twelve  per  cent,  and  the  common  price  of  our 
land  ten  or  twelve  years  purchafe.'  We  m^iy  add,  that  our  roanufadiures 
were  few,  and  thofe  but  indifferent ;  the  number  of  linglifh  merchants  very 
fmaO,  and  our  (hipping  much  inferior  to  what  U|tely  belonged  to  the  Ame- 
rican colonies. 

Great  Britain  is,  of  all  pther  countries,  the  moft  proper  for  trade  ;  as  well 

from  its  fituatiqn  as  an  ifland,  as  fA>m  the  freedom  and  excellency  of  its  conr 

ftittttion,  and  from  its  natural  produdis,  and  coniidetable  manufadures.     For 

exportation  our  country  produces  many  of  the  mod  fubftantial  and  neceiTary 

commodities ;  as  butter,  cheefe,  corn,  cattle,  wool,  iron,  lead,  tin,  copper, 

leather,  copperas,  pit-coal,  alum,  faffrpn,  8cc,     Our  corn  fometimes  prefcrves 

other  countries  from  itarving.     Our  horles  are  the  moil  feryiceable  in  the 

world,  and  highly  valued  by  all  nations  for  their  hardinefs,  beauty,  and 

ftrength.     With  Beef,  mutton,  pork,  poultry,  bifcuit,  we  vidua Pnot  only 

our  own  fleets,  but  many  foreign  veflels  that  come  and  go.     Our  iron  we  ex« 

port  manufadured  in  great  guns,  carcafes,  bombs,  &c.     Prodigious,  and  al- 

moft  incredible  is  the  value  likewife  of  other  goods  from  hence  exported  ^  viz* 

hops,  flax,  hemp,  hats,  (hqfif^^  houfehold-ftuff,  ale,  beer,  red- herrings,  pilch* 

ards,  falmon,  oyllers,  liqtibrice,  watches,  ribbands,  toys,  5cc. 

TAere  is  fcar^ely  a  manufafture  in  Europe  but  what  is  brought  to  great 

perfcdlion  in  Eagland  $  and  therefore  it  is  perfedly  unne(^eflary  io  enumtrrate 

^bcm  aO«    The  woollen  manufadure  is  the  moft.  cgDiiderable^  and  exceeds  fi^ 

"  -  goodnefs^ 
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goodncfs  and  quantity  that  of  any  other  nation.  Hardware  is  amftfatr  capi- 
tal article  ;  locks,  edge-tools,  guns,  fwords,  and  other  arms^  exceed  any  Jhin^ 
of  the  kind  ;  houfehcld  ut^nfils  of  brafs,  iron,  and  pewter,  alfo  are  very 
great  articles  ;  and  our  clocks  and  watches  are  in  great  efteem.  There  ar^ 
but  few  manufaAurcs  in  which  we  are  defedUve.  In  thofe  of  lace  and  paper 
we  do  not  feem  to  excel,  though  they  are  greatly  advancing  ;  we  import 
much  more  than  we  (hould,  i£  the  duties  on  Britifh  paper  were  taken  ofT. 
As  to  foreign  traffic,  the  woollen  mannfadiure  is  the  great  foundation*  and 
fupport  of  it. 

The  American  colonies  are  th:  objedls  which  would  naturally  have  firft 
prefcnted  themlelves,  before  the  unhappy  conteft  between  them  am!  the  mo- 
ther country  commenced  ;  but  as  a  feparation  hath  taken  place,  the  com- 
merciat  intercourfe  is  regulated  by  a  treaty  lately  entered  into  between  the 
two  countnes. 

The  pnncipal  iflands  belonging  to  the  Englifh  in  the  Weft  Indies^  are 
Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  St.  Chriftophers,  Grenada,  Antigua,  St.  Vincent, 
Dominica,  Anguilla,  Nevis^  Montferrat,  the  Bermudas  or  Summer' Iflands^ 
and  the  Bahama  or  Lucayan  lOands  in  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

The  Englifh  trade  with  their  Weft  India  Iflands  confifts  chiefly  in  fugarSy 
runrt^*,  cotton,  logwood*  cocoa,  coffee,  |>imento,  ginger,  indigo,  materials  for 
dyers,  mahogany  and  manchineel  planks,  drugs,  and  preferves  ;  for  thcfe  the 
exports  from  £«gUnd  are  ofnaburgs,  a  coarfe  kind  of  linen,  with  which  the 
Weft  Indians  now  clothe  their  flave's  :  linen  of  all  forts,  with  broad  cloth  and 
kerfies,  for  the  planters,  their  overfeers  and  families  :  filks  and  ftuffs  for  their 
ladies  and  houfehold  fervants ;  hats  ;  red  caps  for  their  flaves  of  both  fexes  ; 
fiockings  aud  (hoes  of  all  forts  :  gloves  and  millinery  ware,  and  perukes,  laces 
for  linen,  woollen,  and  filks :  ftrong  beer,  pak  beer,  picklps,  candles,  butter, 
and  cheefe  :  iron  ware,  as  faws,  files,  axeSj  hatchets,  chifels,  adzeS)  hoes, 
mattocks,  gouges,  planes,  augres,  nails  ;  lead,  powder,  and  fhot  I  brafs  and 
copper  wares ;  tovs,  coals,  and  pantiles  ;  cabinet  wares,  fnuffs,  and  in  gene- 
ral whatever  is  raifed  or  manufadtured  in  Great  Britafli ;  and  alfo  negroea 
from  Africa,  and  all  forts  of  India  goods. 

The  trade  of  England  to  the  Eaft  Indies  conflitutes  one  of  the  moft  ftu- 
pendous,  pohtical,  as  well  as  commercial  machines,  that  is  to  be  met  with  in 
hiftory.  The  trade  itfelf  is  exclufive,.and  lodged  in  a  company,  which  has. 
a  temporary  monopoly  of  it,  in  confideration  of  money  advanced  to  the 
government*  Without  entering  into  the  hiftory  of  the. Eaft  India  trade, 
v^itbin  thefe  twenty  years  paft,  and 'the  company's  concerns  in  that  country, 
it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that,  befides  theiV  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  lodia^ 
vrhich  they  enjoy  under  certain  reftri^lions  by  aft  o^parliamcnt  ;  they  have, 
through  the  various  internal  revolutions  which  have  happened  at  Indoftan, 
and  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  their  fervants  and  officers,  acquired  fuch  ter- 
ritorial poficflions,  as  render  them  the  moil  formidable  commercial  republic 
(for  fo  it  may  be  called  in  its  prefent  Htuation)  that  has  been  known  in  the 
world  ever  fince  the  demolition  of  Carthage.  Their  revenues  are  only 
knpwn,  and  that  but  imperfedlly,  to  the  diredlors  of~the  company,  wlm  are 
frhofen  by  the  proprietors  of  the  ftock ;  but  it  has  been  publicly  affirmed, 
that  they  amount  annually  to  above  three  millions  and  a  half  fterling.  The 
cxpences  of  the  company  in  forts,  fleets,  and  armies,  for  maintaining  thofe 
acquifiiions,  are  certainly  very  great :  but  after  thefe  are  defrayed,  the  corn- 
any  not  only  cleared  a  vaft  furo,  but  was  able  to  pay  to  the  government  four 
lundred  thoufand  pounds  yearly  for  a  certain  time,  partly  by  way  of  indemni- 
^ration  for  the  cxpcnces  of  the  public  in  protcfting  the 'company,  and  part- 
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If  ts  a  UcTt  tribute  for  iKofe  pofTcflipns  that  ^rc  territorial  and  not  commercial. 
This  republic,  therefore,  cannot  be  faid  to  be  independent  ;  and  it  is  hs(rd 
to  fay  what  form  It  may  take  when  the  term  of  the  bargain  with  the  govern- 
meat  is  expired.  For  many  years  paft,  the  company's  fervants  abroad  haVe 
ennched  and  ferted  themfclves  more  than  the  company  or  the  republic. 

This  company  exports  to  the  Eaft*  Indies  all  kinds  of  woollen  man ufa6tore» 
an  fcvts  of  hard-ware,  lead,  bullion,  ^nd  quickfilver.  Their  imports  confift  of 
gold,  diamonds,  raw  filks,  drugs,  tea,  pepper,  arrack,  porcelain  or  China 
ware,  falt-petre  for  home  confumption  ;  and  of  wrought  filks^  muflins, 
callicocsy  cottons,  an^  all  the  woven  manufadures  of  India,  for  expor- 
tation to  foreign  countries.  '  I  (hall  now  proceed  to  a  concife  view  of  the 
Eogliik  trade  to  foreign  countries,  according  to  the  lateit  and  moft  authentic 
ftccounts. 

To  Turkey,  England  fends  in  her  own  bottoms,  woollen  cloths,  tin, 
lead,  and  iron,  hardware,  iron  utenfils,  clocks,  watched,  verdegris,  fpicesy 
cochinead,  and  logwood.  She  imports  from  thence  raw-filks,  carpets,  ikins, 
dying  drugs,  cotton,  fruits,  medicinal  drugs,  coffee,  knd  fome  other  articles. 
Formeriyy  the  balance  of  this  trade  was  about  500,000!.  annually  in  favour  of 
England.  The  Englifh  trade  was  afterwards  diminifh'ed  through  the  prac- 
tices of  the  French  ;  but  the  Turkey  trade  at  prefcnt  is  at  a  very  low  ebb 
with  the  Freo^h^s  well  as  the  Englifh. 

England  exports  to  Italy  woollen  goods  of  various  kinds,  peltry,  leather, 
lead,  tin,  iiih,  and  Eaft  India  goods  ;  and  brings  back  raw  and  thrown'  filk, 
wines,  oil,  fop,  olives,  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  dried  fruits,  colours, 
aochovies,  and  other  articles  of  luxury  :  the  balance  of  this  trade  to  Eng- 
land is  annually  about  200»oooL 

To  Spain,  England  fends  all  kinda  of  woollen  goods,  leather,  tin,  lead, 
fiAi,  com,  iron,  and  brafs  manufa^ures  ;  haberdafhery  wares,  afTortments  of 
hacn  from  Germany,  and  elfewhere,  for  the  American  colonies  :  and  receives 
in  return,  wines,  oils,  dried  fruits,  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  wool,  indigo,  co- 
chineal, and  other  dying  drugs,  colours,  gold  and  filver  coin. 

Portugal  formerly  was,  upon  commercial  accounts,  the  favourite  "ally  of 
England,  whofe  fleets  and  armies  have  more  than  once  faved  her  from  deftruc- 
tion.  England  fends  to  this  country  almoft  the  fame  kind  of  merchandizes  as 
to  Spain,  and  receives  in  return  vaft  quantities  of  wines,  with  oils,'  fait,  dried 
and  moift  fruits,  dying  drugs,  and  gold  coim    - 

The  treaty  of  cQmmerce  between  England  and  France  promSed  to  havt 
been  advantageous  to^both  countries,  but  that  with  every  other  connexion  is 
for  the  prcfent  diflblved. 

England  fends  to  Flanders,  ferges,  flannels,  tin,  lead,  fugars,  and  tobacco  ; 
and  receives  m  return,  laces,  linen,  cambrics,  and  other  articles  of  luxury,  by 
which  England  lofes  upon  the  balance  250,000!.  fterhng  y^rly*  To  Ger- 
many England  fends  cloths  and  duffs,  tin,  pewter,  fugars,  tobacco,  and  Eaft 
India  merchandife  $  and  brings  thence  vaft  quantities  of  linen,  thread,  goat- 
(kins,  tinned  plates,  timbers,  for  all  ufes,  wines,  and  many  other  art^cles^ 
Before  thp  late  war,  the  balance  of  this  trade  was  thought  to  be  500,0001.  an- 
nually, to  the  prejudice  of  England,  but  that  fum  is  now  greatly  reduced,  as 
moft  of  the  German  princes  find  it  their  interefl  to  clothe  their  armies  in  Eng- 
Iiih  roamifa^ores.,  I. have  ahead v  mentioned  the  trade  with  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  and  Ruffia,  which  ^rmerly  was  againft  England  ;  but  the  bal- 
ance was  lately  vaftly  dimiaifted  by  the  great  improvements  of  her  American 

coU 
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colonies,  ia  miCng  hemp,  flax,  inak;ing  pot-afhcs,  iron  works,  and^tallow,  all 
vhich  ufed  to  oc  furnifhed  to  her  by  the  northern  powers.  The  goods  ex- 
ported to  Poland,  chiefly  by  the  way  of  Dantzick,  are  many^  and  the  dutiea 
upon  them  low.  Many  articles  arc  fcnt  there  for  which  there  is  no  longer 
any  demand  in  other  coantrics.  Poland  confumes  large  quantities  of  our 
woollen  goods*  hard-ware,  lead,  tin,  fait,  fea-coal,  Sec,  and  the  export  of  manu« 
fa^ured  tobacco  is  ^jrreater  to  Poland  than  to  any  other  country.  The  balance 
of  trade  itiay  be  eflimated  much  in  our  favour. 

Tq  Holland*  England  fends  an  immenfe  quantity  of  many  forts  of  merch* 
andife  ;  fuch  as  all  kinds  of  woollen  goods,  hides,' corn,  coals,  Eaft- India  and 
Turkey  commodities,  tobacco,^  tar,  fugar,  rice,  ginger,  and  other  American 
prod  unions  ;  afid  makes  return  in  fine  linen,  lac<f,  cambrics,  thread*  tapes, 
incle,  madder,  boards,  drugs,  whaleftone,  train-oil,  toys,  and  many  other 
things  ;  and  lue  balance  is  ufually  fuppofed  to  be  much  in  favour  of 
England.  *  .  - 

The  foregping  account  of  the  trade  of  England  is  adapted  to  the  ;relative 
fituation  of  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  as  they  flood  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  prefent  war  ;  but  the  difaflrous  events  which  have  taken 
place  during  this  awful  ftruggle,  having  totally  overthrown  the  fabnc  of 
European  politics,  difTolved  and  broken  all  her  Apolitical  as  well  as  com- 
incrcial  relations  ;  before  any  fpeculation  on  this  fubje^  can  be  hazarded, 
we  inuil  \yait  till  tranquillity  is  reflored  and  fome  fyflbem  of  connedion  and 
intercourfe*  which  promifes  to  be  lafiing,  eftablifhed.  Whatever  this  fy« 
ilem  may  be,  whether  one  altogetjier  nfew,  or  one  fimilar  to  the  old  ;  we 
^nnot  entertain  a  doubt  that  Great  Britain  will  retain  that  dignified  fitua- 
tion  in  the  fcale  of  nations,  to  which  her  magnanimous  conduS  during  the 
fronted,  fo  juilly  entitles  her;  and  tho'  her  commerce  mayl>eat  prefent  di- 
verted from  its  former  channels,  it  is  at  this  time  greater  than  it  has  ever  been 
at  any  former  pe.iod., 

The  acquifitions  which  the  Englifh  tnade  upbn  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  parti- 
cularly their  fettlements  at  Senegal  opened  new  (ources  of  commerce  with 
Africa.  The  French,  when  in  pofTeflion  of  Senegal,  traded  there  for  gold, 
ilavet,  hides,  oftrich- feathers,  bees-wax,  millet,  ambergris,  and  above  all,  for 
tliat  ufeful  commodity  gum  Senegal,  which  was  monopolized  by  them  and 
the  Dutch,  and  probably  will  again,  as  Senegal  is  now  delivered  iip  to  France 
by  the  late  treaty  of  peace.  At  prefent,  England  fends  to  the  coaft  of  Guinea, 
fundry  forts  of  coarfe  woollen  and  linen,  iron,  pewter,  brafs,  and  hardware 
znanufiadures,  lead,  fhot,  fwords,  knives,  fire-arms,  gunpowder,  and  glafa 
manufadures.  And,  befides  its  drawing  no  money  out  of  the  kingdom,  it 
lately  fupplied  the  American  colonies  with  negro  flaves,  amounting  in  number 
to  above  100,000  annually.  The  other  returns  arc  in  gold-duft,  gum,  dying 
and  other  drugs,  redwood,  Guinea- grains,  and  ivory. 

To  Arabia,  Perfia,  China,  and  other  parts  of  Afia,  England  fends  much 
foreicfn  filver  coin  and  bullion,  and  fundry  Englifh  manufadures  of  woollen 
goods,  and  of  lead,  iron,  and  brafs  ;  and  brings  home  from  thofe  remote  re- 
gions, muflins  and  cottons  of  many  various  kinds,  callicoes,  raw  and  wroug[ht 
iilk,  chintz  ;  teas,  porcelain,  gold  dufl,  coffee,  falt-petre,  and  many  other  drugs. 
And  fo  great  a  quantity  of  thofe  various  merchandifes  are  re-exported  to  for- 
eign European  nations,  as  more  than  abundantly  compenfates  for  all  the  filver 
bullion  which  England  carriis  out. 

During  the  infancy  of  conimerce  with  foreign  parts,  it  was  judged  expedient 
to  grant  ezclufive  charters  to  particular  bodies  or  corporations  of  men  ;  hence 
tlic  Eaa  Indiaj  South  Sea;  Hudfon'a  Bay,  Turkeyt  RuIEai  Royal  Africait 

com* 
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fiompaiiiea  i  but  the  trade  to  Tttrkey»  Rufila,  and  Afirica,  k  tiow  laid  opte^ 
l^ioagh  the  merchant  who  i^ropofea  to  trade  thither,  mud  become  a  member 
of  the  caiii|>any,  be  fubjeA  to  their  iaWs  and  regulations*  and  advanoe 
t  fmall  fum  at  adauffioi^  for  the  purpofe  of  fupporting  confulsf  fotts^ 
Ice. 

With  rcgaid  to  the  general  account  of  England's  foreign  balance^  the  ex- 
ports, preceeding  1798,  according  to  the  accountd  of  the  infpe6tor  general  of 
imports  and  exports,  were  3 1  miHiolfia  i  the  imports  S3  miUiona ;  the  imports 
^m  .China  and  the  Ea(l  Indies  6  millions  ;.fo  that,  according  to  this  calcula* 
tion,  England  gains,  annually,  eight  millions  fterling,  exclulive  of  the  pro- 
its  of  her  £aft  India  trade* 

Yet  our  foreigo  trade  does  not  amount  to  one  (ixth  part  of  the  inland  ;  the 
aoaual  fMToduce  of  the  natural  products  and  manufa^ures  of  England  amount- 
ing to  ahove  forty-two  millions^  The  gold  and  filver  of  England  is  received 
from  Portugal,  Spain,  Jamaica,  the  American  colonies,  and  Africa,  but  great 
part  of  this  gold  and  filver  we  again  export  to  Holland,  and  the  Eaft  Indies  ; 
aad  it  lafuppofied  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  foreign  traffick  of  England  is 
carried  on  in  the  port  of  London. 

Oar  bounds  will  not  afford  room  to  enter  into  a  particular  detail  of  the 
places  vihere  thofe  Englifti  mahufadturesy  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
above  account,  are  fabricated  ;  a  few  general  iiri^ures,  however,  may  be 
proper. 

Cornwall  and  Devonfhfre  fupply  tin  and  lead>  and  woollen  mannfa£lurcs 
are  coaiaaoa  to  almoft  all  the  weftem  counties.     Dorfetlhire  makes   cordage 
for  the  navy,  feeds  an  incredible  number  of  Aieep,and  has  large  lace-n\annfac- 
tares.     Somerfetfhire,  befides  fijrnifhing  lead,  copper,  &nd  lapis  calaminari^, 
ha^r^e  manufadones  of  bone-lace  dockings,  and  ^caps.    Briftol  is  faid  by 
lomc  to  employ  soocr  maritime  vefTels  of  all  fizes,  coafters  as  well  as  ihips 
employed  in  foreign  voyages :  it  has  many  very  important  manufadiufes  ; 
its  glaCs  bottk,  and  drinking  glafs,  one  aloiie  occupying  fifteen  jarge  houfes  ; 
its  brafs-wire  matiufa^ures  are  alfo  vrry  conQderable*     Vaft  manufadlures  of 
all  kinds  (glafs,  jewellery,  clocks,  watches,  and  cutlery,  in  particular),  are 
carried  on  iq  London  and  its  neighbourhood  ;  the  gold  and  filver  manufac^ 
tares  of  London,  through  the  en«ouragement  given  them  .by  the  court  and 
the  nobility,  already  equal,  if  .they  do   not^  exceed,  thofe  of  any  country  in 
Europe.     Colcheftcr  is  famous  for  its  manufadures  of  bays  and  Terges  :  and 
alfo  Exeter,  forferges,  and  long  ells  ;  and  Norwich  for  its  excellent   fluffs, 
cambiets,  drugg^ta,  and  flocl^ings.     Birminghami  though  no  corporation,  is* 
cme  of  the  largeft  and  mofl  populous  towns  in  England*  and  carries  on  aU 
amazing  trade  in  excellent  and  ingenious  hard  ware  niaaufa6lures,  particqjarly 
fouffand  tobacco  boxis,  buttons,  fhoe-buckles,  etwees,  and  many  other  forts 
of  fteel  and  brafs  wares  ;  it  is  here,  and  in  Sheffield,  which  is  famous  for  cut-. 
lery,  that  the4rue  genius  of  Engliih  art  andinduiby  is  to  be  feen.;  for  fuch 
are  their  excellent,  inventions^  tor  fabricating  bard  waieit,  that  they  can  af- 
ford them  for  a  fourth  part  of  the  price  at  which  other  nations  can  fumifh  the 
hine  of  an  inferior  kind  }  the  cheap)iefs  of  coals,  and  all  neceflaries,^d/the 
conveniency  of  (huaition,  no  doubt,  contribute  greatly  to  this. 

The  notthem  counties  of  England  carry  on  a  prodigious  trade^  in  the 
coarferand  (lighter  woollen  nianufa6iures  ;  ^itnefs  thofe  of  Halifax,  Leeds, 
Wakefiekl,  and  Richmond,  and,  above  all,  Manchefter  ;  which,  by  its  va« 
riety  of  beautiful  cottons,  dimities,  ticken,  checks,  at»d  the  Uke  fluffs,  is* 
become  a  large  aad  populous  place,  though  only  a  village,  and  itshigheft 
magiiBLrate  a  conftabk.    i  might  mention  here  many  other  nanufa^onng 
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towns  and  places  of  England,  each  of  which  is  noted  for  fome  partficuTar  cdm* 
modkyy  but  the  detail  would  become  too  bulky.  I  muft  not  however  dM^ 
mKs  Ms  heady  without  obferving  the  beautiful  poi^elain  and  eairthen  ware 
Jhat  of  late  years  have  been  manufactured  in  different  places  of  England,  par* 
ticularly  in  Worceftcrfhire  and  Staffordfhire*  The  Enghfh  carpets,  efpecially 
thofe  of  Axminilcr,  Wilton,  and  Kiddernunfler,  though  but  a^  late  rnanu* 
fadure,  greatly  exce)  in  beauty  any  imported  from  Turkey,  and  are  extreme* 
ly  durable  ;  and  confequently  are  a  vaft  faviug  to  the  nation.  Paper,  which 
till  very  lately  was  imported  in  vaft  quantities  from  France  and  Holland,  10 
now  made  in  every  comer  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  a  mod  neceflary  as  well  at 
beneficial  manufaAnre.  The  parliament,  of  late»  has  gpvcn  encouragement 
for  reviving  the  manufacture  of  falt-petre,  which  vms  fird  attempted  in  Eng« 
land  by  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh,  but  was  dropt  afterwards  in  favour  of  th^ 
£aft  India  company  ;  the  fuccefs  of  fuch  an  undertaking  would  be  an  im- 
menfe  benefit,  as  well  as  ffcunty  to  the  nation.    . 

After  aU  that  has  been  faid  on  this  head,  the  feats  of  manufactures,  and 
confequently  of  trade,  in  England,  are  fluduating  ;  they  will  always  follow 
thofe  places  where  living  is  cheap  and  taxes  are  eafy  :  tor  this  reafon  they 
have  been  obfenred  of  late  to  remove  towards  the  northern  counties,  where 
provifions  are  in  plenty,  and  the  land-tax  very'low  ^  add  to  this,  that  pro- 
^ably,  in  .a  few  years,  the  inland   navigations,  which  are  opening  in  many 

parts  of  Eng^nd,  will  make  vaft  alterations  as  to  its  internal  ftate. 

» 

yf  Short  View  ofiheSTOCtLSf  or  Public  Funds  m  England  wii  an 
^     •Historical  Account  of  the  East  Indiai  the  Bah k,  and  the  SpuTif 
Companies* 

In  order  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  money-tranfa6Mbns  of  the  fcveral  com- 
panies, it  is  ptoperwe  (hould  fay  fomething  of  money  in  general,  and  par- 
ticularly of  paper- money,  and  the  dilTerencr.  between  that  and  the  current 
fpecie.  Money  is  the  ftandard  of  the  value  of  all  the  necefTaries  and  accom- 
modations  of  life,  and  paper- money  is  the  reprefentativeoftbat  ftandard  to 
t  fuch  a  degree,  as  ta  fupply  its  place,  and  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  gold 
and  filver  coin.  ^Nothing  is  neccfTary  to  make  this  reprefentative  of  money 
fupply  the  place  of  fpecie,  but  the  credit  of  tliat  office  or  company  who  de- 
livers it  ;  which  credit  coniifts  in  its  always  being  ready  to  turn  it  into 
fpecie  whenever  required.  This  is  exaCtly  the  cafe  of  the  Bank  of  England; 
the  notes  of  this  company  are  of  the  fame  value  as  the  current  coin,  as  they 
may  be' turned  into  it  whenever  the  poffefibr  pleafes»  From  hence,  as  notes 
are  9  kind  of  money,  the  counterfeiting  them  is  puniihed  with  death,  as  well 
as  coining. 

i  The  method  of  %depoilting  money  in  the  Bank*  and  exchanging'  it  for 
notes,  (though  they  bear  no  intereft),  is  attended  with  many  eonveniencies  : 
as  they  are  not  only  fafer  than  money  in  the  hands  of  the  owner  himfelf,  but 
as  tHc  notes  arc  more  portabley  and  capable  of  srihuch  more  eafy  conveyance : 
iiuce  a  bank  note  for  a  very  large  fum  may  be  fent  by  the  po(^  and,  to  prevent 
the  dcfigns  of  robbers,  may,  without  damage,  be  cut  in  two,  and  fent  at  two 
{everal  'times.  Or  bilk,  called  Bank- poft- bills,  may  be  Had' by  application  to 
the  Bank,  which  are  particularly  calculated  to  prevent  lofTes  by  robberiesi 
Ihey  being  made  payable  to  the  order  of  the  perfon  who  takes  them^out,  at 
9  certain  number  of  days  after  fight ;  which  gives  an  opportunity  to  ftop  billa 
at  the  Bank,  if  they  ftiould  be  loft,  and  prevents  their  being  fo  eafily  nego* 
by  ftnagirs  as  coauxvon  b^nk  notes  arc  i  and  whoever  confiders  die 
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fiazarS^  the  exp€iice»  and  trouble  there' would  be  in  fending  largi^  fums  of  gold 
«nd%lver  to  and  from  dfftant  places,  muft  al(b  coofidertUft  as  a  very  fingutar' 
advantage.  Befidea  whichy  another  benefit  attenc^  them  ;  for  if  they  are  de^ 
ftroyed  by  tkne,  or  other  accident » the  Bank  wiU,  on  oath  being  made  of  fuch' 
accident,  and  fecurity  being  given,  pay  the  money  to  the  perfon  who  was  ii|' 
poflcffion  of  them. 

Monk  notes  differ  from  all  kinds  of  ftock  in  the(e  three  particulars  ;  i.' 
They  are  always  of  the  fame  vi^e.  2.  They  are  paid  off  without  being. 
transferred  ;  and,  3.  They  bear  ao<(ntereft  ;  whWe ^oiki  are  a  fharc  in  a  com* 
pany's  fund,  bought  without  any  condition  of  having  the  principal  returned*-  . 
India  h^nds  indeed  (by  fome  perlons,  though  erroneoufly  denominated  ftock) 
arc  to  be  excepted,  they  btfing  ro^depayabk  at  fix  months  notice,  ^thtr  oa> 
the  iide  of  the  company,  or  of  the  poffeffor. 

By  the  word  Stock  was  originally  meant,  a  particular "fum  of  moAey 
contributed  to  the  eftablifhing  a  fOfnd'to  enable  a  company  to  carry  on  a  cer- 
tain trade,  by  means  of  which  the  perfon  became  a  partner  in  that  trade,  and' 
iecei«ed  a  fiiare  in  th^e  profit  madi  thereby,  in  propoitiotif  to  the  money  ekn- 
ployed.  But  thf s  term  has  been  extended  farther,  though  improperly,  to 
fignify  any  fum  of  money  which  has  been  Icfitto  the  government,  on  000-  ^ 
^tion  of  receiving  a  certain  ihtereft  till  th^  money  isMpalid,  and  which  mak^ 
apart  of  the  national  debt.  As  the  fecurity  both  of  the  government  and 
the  public  companies  is  efteemed  preferable  to  that  of  any  private  perfon; 
as  the  ftocks  are  negociable  and  may  be  i<>ld  at  any  time  \  and  as  the  intereft 
Is  always  pun£tua11y  paid  when  due  ;  fo  they  are  thereby  enabled  to  bor« 
row  mbney  on  a  lower  intereft  than  what  might  be  obtained  from  lending 
it  to  private  perfons,  vrhere  there  is  often  fbme  danger  of  lofing  both  princi« 
pal  and  intereft.  ) 

Bat  as  every  capital  ftock  or  fund  of  a  company  is  raifed  for  a  particular 
porpofe,  and  limited  by  government  to  a  certain  fum,  it  neceffarily  follows, 
that  when  that' fund  is  completed,  no  ftock  can  be  bought  of  the  company  ; 
though  ihaves,  already 'purcnafed,  may  be  transferred  from  one  pcrion  to 
another.  This  being  the  cafe,  there  is  frequently  a  great  difproportion  be- 
tween ihe  original  value  of  the  (hanres,  and  what  is  given  for  them  when  tranf- 
ferred ;  for  if  there  are  more  buyers  than  fellers,  a  perfon  who  is  indifferent 
about  fclhng,  will  not  part  with  his  (hare  withoxit  a  confid^rable  profit  to  him- 
felf :  and  on  the  contrary,  if  many  are  difpofed  to  fell,  and  few  inclined  to 
hoy,  the  value  of  fuch  (hares  will  naturally  fall,  in  proportion  to  the  impa- 
tience of  thofe  who  want  to  turn  their  ftock  into  fpecie. 

Thefe  obfervatioas  may  ferve  to  give  our  readers  fome  idea  of  the  nature  of 
that  unjuftifiable  and  diihoneft  practice  called  Siochjobhing^  the  myftery  of 
which  confifts  in  nothing  more  than  this :  the  perfons  concerned  in  that 
pn£^ice,  who  are  denominated  Stock-jobbers,  make  contrads  to  buy  or  fell  at 
aceitain  diftant  time,  aceitain  quantity  of  fome  particular  ftock ;  againft  which 
time  they  «;ndcavour,  according  as  their  contra^  is,  either  to  raife  or  lower 
fuch  ftock,  by  fpreading  rumours,  and  fi&itious  ftories,  in  order  to  in  dune 
people  either  to  fell  out  in  a  hurry,  and  confequently  cheap,  if  they  are  to  de* 
liver  ftock ;  or  to  become  unwilling  to  fell  it,  and  confequently  to  make  it 
dearer,  if  they  are  to  receive  ftock. 

The  perfons  who  make  thefe  contrads  are  not  in  general  poffefled  of  any 
real  ftock ;  and  when  the  time  comes  that  they  are  to  receive  or  dtliver  the 
quantity  they  have  contracted  for,  they  only  pay  fuch  a  fum  of  money  at 
makes  the  difference  between  the  price  the  ftock  was  at,  when  they  made  the 
contr^  and  the  priee  i(  happens  to  be  at  when  the  contraft  is  fulfilled  |  and 
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it  is  tio  uncdmmofi  thmg  for  perfons  not  i9^rth  lool;  to  make  contrafts  {bf» 
the  buying  orjcljing  K>o,opol.  ftQcfc./  Tb  iht  language  of  Exch^ge  AUey^- 
the  buyer^  is  in  this  cafe  cc^jlled  the  B^U^  and  the  {elli:rthe  Bear  ;  one  is  for 
<  ntiiiag  or  toiling  np^  and  the  odier  for  lowering  or'  tranjpling  upon  (ho 
ftQ<^k,  -  .  .  . 

Beiides  thdfe»  there  is  another  fet  of  men,  who,  though  of  a  higher  rank^. 
TDay  :properly  enough*  come  under  the -fame  denemin^tioq. .  Tbefe  are  the 
grebt  monied  men»  whoare  defers  in  ftock^and  contra^iur.s  wii^  the  gover.a-»' 
ipent  whenever  any  money  is  to  be  borron^d.  Thefr».'in4eedy  are  not  ii^i« 
tiOuS)  but^really  buyers  and  fellers  of  ^ock  i  but  by  raifing  faife  hopes^  or. 
creating  groundkfs  fears,  by  pretending  to  buy  or  fell  large  quantities  of  ilocle^ 
oil  a  fiidden^  bjy:  ufing  the  forementioned  kx  of  o^eji  as.tlieir  juftrumeotsp  and- 
other  like  pradices,  they  are  enabled  toraife  or  faU  ftocks  <>ne  or  two.  per 
c«ajt<  at  plearuit..,. 

.{iow^ver,  the  veal  value  o(one  ftocK  afbove  atiother,  tpa  account  of  its  being 
morie  profitabk  to  ;tbe  prX)prietor<s»  or  any  thing  that  will  really 9  or  only  in  ima^ . 
gii^s^ion,  ajSi6i  t^e  credit  of  a  company,  or  endanger  the  government,  by  which 
that  credit  is  fecurod,  t^uft  naturally  have  a  conGderabk  eiFe£k  on  the  (jLocks. 
Tbufiy.with  refpedt  tatheintereil  of  the  proprietors,  va  ihareio  the  ftock  of  ai 
tradtiAg  company  whicU  produces  :5)«  :or  6U^per  cent,  per  annum,  nu^  be 
more  valuable  than 'an  aninuitiy  witli  government  fecUT^ity»  that  produces  oo:. 
more  thant3l*  or  4I.  per  cent,  per  annum  :  and  confequently  fuch  floclc  muft. 
fell  at  a  higher  price  than  fuch  an  annuity.     Though  it  muft  be  observed*., 
that  a  fliare  in  the  flock  of  a  trading  company  producing  5I.  or  61.  per  cent* 
per  annum,  w31  not  fetch  fo  much  money  at  market  as  a- government  ahouiny; 
producing  the  fame  fum^  becaufe  the.fecurity  of  the  company  i»  not  reckosb^d . 
equal  to  that  of  the  government,  and  the  continuance  of  their  paying  fo  muob 
p^r'anbum  is  more  precarious,  as  their  dividend  i«,  or  ought  to  be»  ali^aysrin 
proportion  to  the  profits  of  their  trade. 

.  As  the  ilocks  of  the  £aft  India,  the  Bank,  and  the  Soijith  Sea  Companies,; 
are  diiUnguifhed  by  different  denominations,  and  are  of  a  viery  diffcarent  9^» 
ture,  we  fliall  give  a  ^rt  hiftory  of  each  of  them,  together  with  an  apcaunt  . 
of  the  diftbrent  iiloekfi  each  is  poifefTed  of,  beginning  with  the  £aft  Indi^ 
company,  as  the  iirfl  eilabliihed. 

East  Lmdia  coi^PANY.]  We  have  alread?  given,  fome  account  of  thin 
company,  a^  ^eing  the  capital  commercial  objed  in  England.  The  6rft  idea 
of  it  was  /brmcd  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  but  it  has  Once  admitted  of  vait . 
alterations.  Its  Hiares,.  or  fubfcriptions,  were  originally  only  50U  fterling, 
and  its  capita]  only  369,8911.  5s.  but  the  dirc^ors  having  a  considerable 
dividend  to  make  in  1676,  it  was  agreed  to  join  the  prtifits  to  the  capital,  by' 
which  the  (hares  were  doubled;  and  confequently  eachlfecame  of  }0oL  value, 
afid  the  capital  739,782!.  los.  to  which  capital,  if  963,639U  the  profits  o( 
t\\t.,  company  to  the  year  1685,  be  added,  the  whole  ftock  will  be  found  to 
be  i.,703,iO2l«  Though  the  eilal)ltfhment  of  this 'Company  was  vindicated 
in  4he  cleareil  iiianner  by  Sir  Jofiah  Child  and  other  able  advocates,  yet  the 
partiality  which  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  IL  had  for  his  favourite. 
African  trade,  the  lofTes  it  fufiained  in  wars  with  the  Dutch,  and  the  Revo* 
lutions  which  had  happened  in  the  affairs  of  Indoftan,  damped  the  ardour  of 
the  people  tc  fupport  it ;  fo  that  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution}  when  the  war 
broke  out  with  Fmnce,  it  was  in  a  very  indifferent  fituatiott.  This  was  in  at 
gneat  meafure  owing  to  its  having  no  parliamentary  fanfkion,  whereby  its  dock 
often  fold  for  one  half  lefs  than  it  was  really  worth ;  and  it  was  refblved  tltat  a 
new  company  fhould  be  ereded  uxukr  the  authority  of  parliament. 
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The  dppofition  given  to  all  the  publip*rpirked  meafures  of  kiag  Willians 
by  Afiion^-  rendoFoid  thi«  pid^i^l  a  matter  of  vait  diiSculty  ;  Imt  ^t  la{l, 
after  many  paK'lianaeiKary  en^rieak  the  new  fubfcriptioB  prevailed  ;  and  tM 
fubTeribesSy  upQii  ad^aiicing  two  milliona  to  the  public  at  3  per  ^ent.  ob« 
tamed  ^,n  ai^  of  pai4iament  in  their  fayovir.  The  old  coQipany,  however^  re- 
tain^ a  va^iatefoft  bpch  in'  the  parliament  and  nation  ;  and  the  ad  bein^ 
feund  in  fbiue  .refpe^ts  defe^ve,  £o  violent  a  Uruggle  between  the  two  corn* 
panks  aTufe*  lihsv^  in  the  year  1 7P29  they  virere  uuiied  by  an  indenture  tf w 
partit^*  Xa  thie  year  l7o8»  nhe  yearly  fund  of  8  per  c^nt.  for  two  miUTu^i)^ 
was  reduced  to 5  per<>ent*  by  a  loan  of  .i,|Zoo»oooL  ^o.th^publicy  without: 
IB  addttioci^  ui%ereft  for  which  '^  nfideration  the-oompany  obtained  a  proloiih> 
gatioo  df  ita  ^aifiltifcve' privilegea  ;  aad  a  n^w*  charter  was  granted  t<>  them^ 
under  the  ti^le  f^  *'  TheUnited  CoiQpliny  of  Merchants^ tvading  to  the  Eaft 
Indieaw^  1^8 ^xcluiive  right  of  trade  'wm  prolonged  from  tioic  to  time ;.  and 
^{artlicr  (mm  waa  lent  by  tthe  company  in  1730  ;  hf  .ivhicb»  though  the 
company's  privflegea  were  extended  for  thirty-three  year«»  yet  the  intereit  oS 
their  cafHtal»  iv hick  .then  anapunt^  to  5»S909CC)qU  was  reduced  tO'  three  per 
cent,  ^ad  calhid  the  India  three  per  ceat^r  annuitiea.  - 

ThoCie  anttuitiea  axe  different  froiiit  the  trading  ftook  of  the  companjTy  t-he 

propricCora  of  whichyioftead  of  t^eWkiga  regular  annuiiy^  have,  according 

to  their  dificroat  (har^s^  a  divideil^  of  the  pro6t£  arising  from  the  company^a 

tcada  :   and  that  dividend  dfcs  or^fall^  according  to  the  circuniftance«  of 

thp  oamfianf ^  either  rcaU  or,  aa  is  too  often  the  ca{e»  pretended.     A  proprie** 

tor  of  flock  to  the  amount  of  500I.  fornjerly  had,  but  now  of  locol.  whether 

ican  4xr  woiaan,  native  oe  foreigner*  haft  a  right  tio.be  a  manager,  aqd  to  give 

a  ¥oCcio  the  general  counciL     Two  thoufand  pounds  ifi  the  qu^i^catioa  for 

^  diieikor  I  the  diredorfl  are  twentyrfour  in  number^  including  tlic  chairman,: 

and  deputy- chairmasy  wha.nuiy  be  nerele^ed  in  .turn»  fix  a  year>for  four 

years  fucceifively.     The  chairman'  ha^a  falary  of  300L  a  year»  and  each  of 

the  dire&ovs  i§Qi^     The  meetings,  or  court  of  direiftors)  are  to  be  held;  at 

lead  ooce  ar  v^eek;  hut  are  commonly, oftner>  being,  fummonedr  as  otcafion 

ceqairea.     Out 'of  the  body  of  diredlof  ^  arc  diofen  foieral  committees,  who 

have  the  pecijjiaf  infpedtion  of  certain  bnanches  of  the  company's  bufinefs »  aa 

the  comaiitiee  of  corre^ondence^aoommiitee  oftreafury^a  houfe  commit ^e, 

a  committee  of  warehoufe,  a  committee  of  Shipping,  a  committee  of  accounts^ 

a  oommittee  of  lawfnits^  and  a  cemmittec  to  preveotf  the  growth  of  private 

ttade  s  who  have  under  them,  b.,  (ecifetafyi.  caihier,  clerks,  and  warchoufc- 

kccpers*     ' 

The  amazing-  i^rritorial  acquifitbns  of  this  company,  computed  to'^be 
2^7,000  fquare  miles,  and  containing  thirty  pillions  of  people,  muft  be  necefi 
fan'ly  attended  with  a  proportionable  ioore^fepf  trade  *  1  and  this  joined  to 
the  diffenfions  among  its  managers  both  at  home  and  abroad,  haveofktc 
greatly  engaged  the  attention  ok  the  tegiflaturvt  A  reftn^iun  has  occai^on- 
aUy  been  Uid.  oa  their  dividends  for  a  certain  time*  J^rom  the  report  of 
the  committee  in  1 773,  appointed  by  parliament  on  Indian  affairs,  it 
appeal^  that  the  India  Company,  from  the  year  1 708-  to  1 750,  for  the  fpace 
of  forty -feven  y eara  and  a  half,  divided  the  fum  of  1 2,ooo,oooL  or  above 

*  According  to.  liAk  kid  before  theHouTe  o^  Common*,  t^  Company  employed  xi^ 
fiiips^and  8170  men/ 
^^^^from*"""*  "^"^  Europe  in  carrying  carjjoes  to  and  andj  ^^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

6  Packeti       3%o 
In  ttfc  country  trade^  and  £rom  ^hin^  34  Oribi         72Q 
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sBo,ooo1.  per  annum »  which,  on  a  capital  of  3,i9p,oooL  amounted  to  aho^e 
eight  and  a  half  per-cent,  and  that  at  the  lail  mentioned  period  it  appeared,  that 
1>ende6  the  above  dividend^  the  capital  ftock  of  the  company  had  been  in« 
creafed  1 8o/>ool.    Condderable  alterations  were  made  in  the  affairs  and  confti* 
tution  of  the  Bad  India  Company  by  an  a6^  paffedin  I773»  intitled»   **  An 
*^  bB.  for  eftabliihing  certain  rules  and  orders,  for  the  future  management  of 
'*  the  affairs  of  the  £aft  India  Company,  as  well  in  India  as  in  Europe."    It 
yras  thereby  enad:ed>  that  the  court  of  .diredors  (hoqld,  m  future,  be  elec« 
ted    for   four  years  ;   fix  members  annually,  but  none  to  hold  their  feats 
longer  than  four  years.     That  no    perfon  ihould  vote  at  the  ete61ion  of 
the  diredors,    who  had  not  pofieffed    ^her^   ftock  twelve  months.      That 
the  ftock  of  qualification  ftiould,  inftead  of  500L  as  it  had  formerly  been,  be 
loool.     That  the  mayor's  court  of  Calctitta  (hould  for  the  future,  be  confin« 
ed  to  fmall  mercantile  caufes,  to  which  only  its  junfdi6iion  extended  before 
the  territorial  acquifttion.     That  in' lieu  of  this  court,  thus  taken laway,  a 
flew  one  be  eftabliihed,con(lftingof  a  chief  juftice  and  three  puifne  judges  f 
and  that  thefe  judges  be  appointed  by  the  crown.     That  a  fuperiority  be 
Igiven  to  the  prefidency  of  Bengal,  over  the  other  prefidencies  in  India.  That 
the  right  of  nominating  the  governor  and  council  of  Bengal  (hould  be  vefted 
11)  the  crown.  The  falaries  of  the  judges  #ere  alfo  fixed,  at  8000I.  to  the  chief 
juftice,  and  6000I.  a  year  to  each  of  the  other  three.     The  appointments  of 
the  governor-general  and  council  were  al(b  fixed,  the  firft  at  25,0001.  and  the 
ibur  others  at  io,oool.  each  annually.     This  was  certainly  a  very  extraordt* 
nary  a6i,  and  an  immenfe  power  and  influence  were  thereby  added  tQ  the 
crown.    '  But  no  proportional  benefit  has  hitherto   refultcd  to  the  company  | 
on  the  contrary,  the  new  eftablifhed  court  of  juftice  has  paid  fo  little  atten« 
tion  to  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  and  to  the  ufages  of  that 
country,  as,  to  occafion  tlie  moft  alarming  difcontentsr  among  the  natives  and 
great  diftatisfadion  even  among  the  company's  own  fervants. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1783,  Mr.  Fox',  then  fecretary  of  ftate» 
brought  forward  a  bill  for  new  regulating  the  company,  under  the  fuppofition 
of  the  incompetency  of  the  dire^ors,  and  the  prefent  iofolvent  ftate  of  the 
company. 

The  bill  paffed  the  commoin  ;  but,  it  feems  by  the  fecret  influence  of  the 
crown,  an  oppofition  was  formed  againft  it  in  the  houfcof  lords,,  as  placing 
too  dangerous  a  power  in  the  hands  of  any  men,  and  which  would  ht  fure  to 
operate  againft  the  ncceffary  power  of  the  crowa  ;  and,  after  long  debates, 
it  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  nineteen  peers.  The  confequence 
of  this,  was  the  downfall  of  the  miniftry,  and  a  general  sevohition  of  the 
cabinet. 

By  the  new  bill,  which  paficd  at  the  dofeof  the  feffion  17841  three  things 
were  intended. 

Firft^  the  eftablifhing  a  power  of  cpntroxd,  in  this  kingdom,  by  wl^ich  the 
executive  government  in  India  is  to  be  conne^ed  with  that  over  the  reft  of 
the  empire. 

Secondly,  the  regulating  the  eondud  of  the  company  ^s  fervants  in  Indisy 
in  order  to  remedy  the  evils  which  have  prevailed  there. 

Thirdly*  the  providing  for*  the  puuiftiroent  of  thofe  perfons  who  fliall, 
ficvcrtheltff^,  Continue  in  the  pra£lice  of  crimes  which  have  brought  difgrace 
upon  the  country. 

Accordingly,  fix  perfons  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  king  as  commiffion- 
pa  lor  the  alf^irs  of  India,  of  which  one  of  the  fecretaries  of  ftateand  the 
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ebaacellor  oF  time  Exchequer  for  the  tine  being,  fhall  be  two,  and  the  pTt(i» 
dent  is  to  haare  ^lie  calling  vote,  if  equally  divided.  New  commiifioneni  to 
be  appointed  a^  the  pleafure  of  the  crown.  This  board  is  to  fuperiotend, 
dbre^  and  controul  all  a£U,  operations,  and  coacerns  which  in  any  wife  relate 
to  the  civil  and  milttto'y  gOTernmcnt  or  revenues  of  the  Britifh  territorial  pol^ 
fefiBona  in  the  £aft  Indies.  Thqr  are  fwom  to  execute  the  feveral  powera 
aodtrufts  repofcd  in  them  without  favour  or  aScdion,  prejudice  or  naalice*  to 
aay  perfon  ^Krhatever.  The  •court  of  directors  of  the  company  are  to  deliver 
to  this  board  all  minutes,  orders,  and  refolutiotis  of  themfclves,  and  of  the 
courts  of  ptopHctors,  and  copies  of  all  letters,  orders,  and  infiru£lions  pro- 
pofcd  to  be  ient  abroad,  for  their  approbation  or  alteration.  None  to  be  fent 
oatil  after  ftadi  previous  communication  on  any  pretence  whajtfoever.  The 
dire&ors  arc  ftill  to  appoint  the  fervants  abroad,  but  the  kipg  has  a  power  by 
his  ic^ctaty  of  date  to  recal  either  of  the  governors  or  members  of  the  cotui* 
c3a,  or  any  perfon  holding  any  office,  under  the  company  in  their  fettlements^ 
and  malLc  void  their  appointment.  By  this  bill  there  is  given  to  the  gover- 
nor and  council  of  Bengal,  a  controul  over  the  other  prcfidencies  in  all  points 
which  relate  to  any  tranfa6iions  with  the  country  powers,  to  peace  and  war^ 
or  to  the  application  of  their  forces  or  revenues  :  but  the  council  of  Bengal 
arc  fubjeAcd  to  the  abfolute  direl^on  of  the  company  at  home,  and  in  all 
cafeS)  <3Ccept  thofe  of  immediate  danger  and  neceffity,  reftrained  fromading 
without  orders  received  from  hence. 

Bam  a  of  Engx^and.]     The  company  of  the  Bank  was  incorporated  by 

padiameoty  in  the  5th  and  6th  yfzr  of  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  by  the 

name  of  the  Got^mor  and*Company  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  in  confidcra- 

txovL  of  the  loan  of  i  ,200,oool.  granted  to  the  government ;  for  which  the 

fubicribers  received  almoft  8  per  cent*     By  tlys  charter,  the  company  are  not 

to  borrow  under  their  common  feal,  unlets  by  a&  of  parliameat ;  they  are  not 

to  trade,  or  fuffer  any  perfon  in  truft  for  them  to  trade  in  any  goods  or  mcf- 

chandife  ;  hut  they  nuiy  deal  in  bills  of^xchange,  in  buying  or  felling  bullion, 

and  foreign  gold  and  filvercoin,  &c. 

By  an  a^  of  parliament  pafied  in  the  8  and  9th  year  of  William  III.  they 
were  empowered  to  enlarge  their  capital  dock  to  3,201,1 7  il.  los.  It  was 
then  aUb  eoaded,  that  Bank  (lock  (hould  be  aTperfonal  and  not  a  real  eftate  ; 
that  no  contra^  either  in  word  or  writing,  for  buying  or  felling  Bank  ftock, 
ihouldbe  good  in  law,  uulefs  regiRered  in  the  books  of  the  Bank  withia  feven 
days,  and  the  dock  transferred  in  fourteen  days,  and  that  it  (hould  be 
felonyi  without  the  benefit  of  clergy,  to  counterfeit  the  common,  feal  of 
the  Bank  or  any  foaled  l^ank  bill|  or  any  Bank-note,  or  to  alter  or  erafe  fucb 
'bills  or  notes. 

By  another  ad,  pafifed  in  thc^  7th  of  queen  Anue,  the  company  were  tm* 
powered  to  augment  their  capital  to  4,402,3451.  and  they  then  advanced 
400,000!.  more  to  the  government ;  and  in  1714  they  advanced  another 
loan  of  i,5oo,oooL 

,  la  the  third  year  of  king  George  I.  the  intereft  of  their  capital  dock  was 
reduced  to  5  per  cent,  when  Uie  Bank  agreed  to  deliver  up  as  many  £x- 
dieqoer  bills  as  amounted,  to  2o,ooo,oooL  and  to  accept  an  annuity  of 
f  ocvoooL  and  it  was  declared  lawful  for  the  Bank  to  call  from  their  men  • 
bers,  in  proportion  to  thnr  interefts  in  their  capital  ftock,  fucli  fume  of 
mcmcy  as  in  a  g^eneral  court  ihould  be  found  neceflary.  If  any  member  (hould 
ncgle^  to  psy  his  (hare  of  the  monies  fo  called  (pr,  at  the  time  appointed,  by 
ttotaceiathe  Loudoo  Gazette,  and  fixed  upon  the  Royal  Exchange^  it  fhould 
ke  lawful  for  the  Banki  AOt  oojy  to  flop  the  dividend  of  fuch  a  member,  and 

to 
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tb  ftpply  it  toward  payment  pf  the  nrtmcy  in  qneftion^  but  aUb  to  ftoj)  tk# 
transfers  of  the  fhare  of  ixuh  defaulter^  and  to'  charge  him  with  the  inteteft 
•f  5  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the -money  io  orattted  to  be  p^id  ;  and  if  iht 
principal  and  intereil  fliould  be  three  months  twpaid,  the  Bank  (hould  ihea 
have  power  to  feil  fo  much  of  the  dock  belonging  to  the  defaulter  as  woukl 
4tflfy  the  fattic. 

After  thiHhe  Bank  reduced  the  tntevefl:  of  die  ifOOOyOod.  lent  to  the  goL 
tcrnroenty  from  5  lo  4  per  cent,  and  purchafed  federal  other  annuitiea,  which 
were  afterwards  redeemed  by  the  government  and  the  national  debt  doe  to 
the  Banky  reduced  tx>  i»6oo,cxxJ.  Btst  in-  174a,  the  company  engaged  to 
fupply  the  government  with  i  ,6oo,oooi.  at  three  per  p«nt*  whkh  is  now 
ulkd  the  three  pcr-cent*  annuities :  io  that  the  govemm^t  was  now  indebt* 
ed  to  the  <:ompany  5,200900oL  the  one  half  carrymg  4,  and  the  other  3 
perceht. 

In  the' year  1746,  the  company  agreed  that  the  fum  of  9S6,86oL  due  to 
them  in  the  Exchequer  bills  unfatisficd,  on  the  duties  for  Hcences  to  fell  fpi- 
f  ituous  Itqoors  by  retail,  (hould  be  cancd^ed^  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  accept  of 
an  annuity  of  39*442].  the  intereft  of  that  fnm  at  4  per  cent;  The  com* 
paoy  klfa  agreed  to  advance  the  farther  fum  of  i,'ooOtOOoL  into  the  £x* 
cheqoer,  upon  the  credit  of  the  duties  anfing  by  the  malt  and  bndrtax,  at  4 
per  cent,  for  Exchequer  bfUs  to  be  i€ued  for  that  purpofe ;  10  confideratioii 
of  which  the  company  were  enabled  to  augment  their  capital  with  9869800L 
the  intereil  of  whic4),  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  annuities^  was  reduced  to 
three  ahd  a  hdf  percent.  tSl  the  85th  of  December,  17571  and  from  that 
time  to  carry  only  3  per  cent* 

And  i«  order  to  enable  them  to  circulate  the  fatd  Exchequer  bills,  they 
MabliSied  what  is  now  called  Bank  csvcalatbnr ;.  the  nature  of  which  not 
befng  well  undtrflood,  we  fhall  take  the  liberty  to  be  a  little  more  par- 
ticular in  its  explanation   than  we  have   been  with  regard  to  the  other 

ftocks.  • 

The  company  of  the  Bank  are  obliged  to  keep  ctfti  fufficxent  to  an^er 
MOt  only  the  common,  but  alfo  any  extraordinary  demand  that  may  be  made 
tipott  them  t  and  vrhotever  money  they  have  by  them  over  and  above  tbe  fnm 
fuppefed  necelTary  for  thefe  purpofe^,  they  employ  in  what  may  be  called  the 
trade  of  the  company  ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  difcouming  Inlls  of  exchange,  in  boy- 
iiag  of  gold  and  filver,  and  in  government  iecurkiet,  &t.  But  when  the 
Bank  entered  into  the  above-mentioned  xontrad,  as  they  did  not  keep  un- 
employed a  larger  fnm  c^  money  than  what  they  deemed  neceflary  to  an f wet 
their  ordinary  and  extraordinary  demands,  tfaey  could  not  conveniently  take 
out  of  their  current  csfh  fo  large  a  fum  as  a  million,  with  which  they  were 
obliged  to  fnmUhthe  government,  without  either  leflening  that  fum  they  em* 
ployed  in  difcoifming,  buying  gold  and  filver,  8ic*  (which  would  havebeea 
very  difadvanttgeous  to  them),  or  inventing  fome  method  that  (hould  anfwet 
all  the  purpofes  of  keeping  the  million  in  c^.  The  method  which  they 
ehofe,  and  which  fully  anfwera  their  end,  was  as  follows : 

They  opened  a  fubfcription,  which  they  renew  anmiaHy,  for  a  mSlion  of 
^ney ;  wherein  the  fubkribers  advance  10  per  cent,  and  enter  into  a  contra^ 
to  pay  the  remainder,  or  any  part  thereof,  whoever  the  Bank  (hall. call  upon 
themi  under  the  penalty  of  forfeitifig  the  10  per  cent,  io  advanced  :  in  confi* 
deration  of  which,  the  Bank  pays  the  fubfcribers  4  per  cent,  intereft  for  the 
money  paid  in,  and  one  fourth  per  cent,  for  the  whc^e  ivm  they  agree 
to  fuint(h  ;  tnd  in  cafe  a  call  ^vid  be  upoQ  them  for  the  tihole^  or  any 

patt 
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pfltderoofy  tlie  Bnik  £nther  agrees  to  paf  them  at  the  mte  ^  5  per  oentw 
per  aoBvn  for  (och  finntOl  they  fcpay  it^  which  they  are  under  ao  obU- 
gitkm  to  do  «t  the  end  of  the  year.  Bj  this  means  the  Bank  ohtsias  all 
tk  poipoCca  of  keepbg  a  anUioii  of  money  hy  them  ;  and  though  the  fuh- 
fcnbcn»  if  no  call  is  made  upon  them,  (which  is  in  geaeral  the  cafe),  receive 
£1  ud  a  liitf  pee  cent,  for  the  money  they  advance,  yet  the  company  gains 
tbe  fan  of  ^,50oL  per  amMia  by  the  central  ;  as  will  .appear  by  the  folU 
iDviag  account: 

The  Bank  aeceiTCS  firooi  the  flsovemmeat  for  the  advance)       /.        _.^ 
ofamiUioo  .  -  J      ;t.  30,000 

The  Baak  pays  to  the  fabfcribecs  «rho  advance  ioo,oooLi)  v 

and  engage  to  pay  {when  called  for)  goo/xxL  more     J  '^^^ 


«■ 


The  dear  plo  to  the  Bank  thereCue  is  •  25,500 


Tbii  is  tlic  ftate  of  the  cafe,  provided  the  company  flionld  make  no  ca|I 
00  the  fabferiberiy  whieh  they  will  be  very  uawilLng  to  do,  bccaufe  it  wouU 
sot  only  IfflcB  their  profit,  hot  9Se€t  the  public  cicdit  in  generaL 

Bank  lock  asay  not  improperly  be  called  a  trading  ftodk,  fioce  with  this 
t^  deal  very  Isrgely  in  foreign  gold  and  filver,  in  difcoonting  bills  of  ea* 
tWge*,  9tc.  Bcfides  which,  they  are  allowed  by  the  government  very 
eosfidcrabic  foms  annually  £or  the  management  of  the  annuities  paid  at  their 
ofice.  AH  which  advantages  render  a  (hare  in  their  flock  very  valuable  ; 
thoagh  it  is  not  equal  in  value  to  the  £aft  India  ftock.  The  company  make 
dividoads  of  the  profits  half  yearly,  of  which  notice  is  publicly  given  ;  when 
thoCt  who  have  occafion  &r  their  money,  may  readily  receive  it  t  but  private 
pcrioni,  tf  dicy  jodge  oonvenienti  are  permitted  to  ccmtinoe  their  funds,  and 
to  have  their  inteiell  added  to  the  principal  f  • 

Thm  oompaoy  is  under  the  dir«&'on  of  a  governor,  deputy-governor,  and 
tweaty-fisor  diredors.  who  aoc  annually  ele£ked  by  the  general  court,  in  the 
^uae  manner  as  in  the  £aft  India  company.  Thutcen^  or  more,  compoie  a 
^(Wrt  of  diicAuni  for  managing  the  affairs  of  the  company. 

The  oficers  and  fervants  of  this  company  arc  very  numemas* 

Soutn  Sea  coiirsNT.J  During  the  long  war  with  France  in  the  reign 
sf  queen  Anne,  the  payment  of  the  lailors  of  the  n^al  navy  being  negle^icd^ 
^  tbey  receiving  tickets,  inftcad  of  money,  were  frequently  obliged,  by 
^^  oeeeffitteS)  to  fell  thefe  tickeu  to  avaricious  men  at  the  dilcouot  of  40L 
^  iometimes  joL  per  cent.  By  this,  and  other  meaoi^  the  debis  of  the 
sitiiNi  unprovided  for  by  parliament,  and  which  amounted  to  9^.71,3211  fell 
)mo  the  hands  of  thefe  uititers.  On  which  Mr.  Hatlry,  at  that  time  chanceU 
'^  sf  the  Exchequer,  and  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford,  propofed  a  fchcme  to 
*^  the  pcoprietors  of  thefe  debts  and  deficiencies  €L  per  cent,  per  attniu% 
^  to  incoiporate  them,  in  order  to  their  carrying  on  a  trade  to  the  South 
^t  and  they  weie  ac^rdingiy-  hicorpoiatcd  under  the  title  of,  **  the  Go* 
^^^  and  Company  c^  Merchants  of  Great  Britain,  trading  to  the  Sout^ 
Ml,  aii^  Qiber  parts  of  America,  and  for  encotiraging  the  filheryt  kc*" 

TtKmgli  this  company  feemed  formed  for  the  (ake  of  commerce,  it  is  oeri* 

^^  that  the  miniftry  never  thought  feriouHy,  during  the  courie  of  the  war, 

K  k  aboot 

*  <^  4  ^  cent,  till  the  year  Z773«  when  it  vnt  advanced  to  £ve^ 
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aboat  making  any  fcttlement  on^thc  coaft  of  South  America,  which  was  what 
flattered  the  cxpeftarions^  of  the  people ;  nor  was  it  indeed  ever  carried  into 
execution,  or  any  trade  ever  undertaken  by  this  company,  except  the  Afliento, 
inpurfuance  of  the  treaty  of  tJtrecht,  for  fumifliing-the  Spaniards  wit!i  Nc- 
.groes,  of  which  this  company  was  deprived  upon  receiving  ioo,oooL  in  lieu 
of  .all  claims  upon  Spain,  by  a  convention  between  the  courts  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Spain,  foon  after  the  treaty  of  Aix-la  Chapelle,  in  1748. 

Some  other  fums  were  lent  to  the  government  in  the  reign  of  queen  Annev 
at  6^  per  cent.  In  the  third  of  George  I.  the  intercft  of  the  whole  was  rc^ 
duced  to  5  per  cent,  and  th^y  advanced  two  millions  more  to  the  government 
at  the  fame  intereft.  By  the  ftatute  of  the  6th  of  George  I.  it  was  declared^ 
that  this  company  might  redeem  all  or  any  of  the  redeemable  national  debts  ; 
in  conGderation  of  which,  the  company,  were  empowered  to  augment  their 
capital  according  to  the  fums  they  fhbuld  difcharge ;  and  for  enabhng  the 
company  to  raife  fuch  fums  for  purchaAng  annuities,  exchanging  for  ready 
money -new  Exchequer  bills,  carrying  on  their  trade,  &c.  the  company  might, 
by, fuch  means  as  they,  (hould  think  proper,  raife  fuch  fums  of  money  as  in  a 
general  court  of  the  company  (hould  be  judged  neceflary.  The  company 
were  alfo  empowered  to  raife  money  on  the  contrad^s  bonds,  or  obligations 
under  their  common  feal,  on  the  credit  of  their  public  Hock.  But  if  the 
fub-governor,  deputy-governor,  or  other  members  of  the  company,  (hould 
-purchafe  lands  or  revenues  of  the  crown,  upon  account  of  the  corporation,  or 
lend  money  by  loan  or  anticipation  on  any  branch  of  the  revenue,  other  than 
fuch  part  only  on  which  a  credit  of  loan  was  granted  by  parliament,  fuch 
fub-governor,  or  other  mcniber  of  the  company,  (hould  forfeit  treble  the 
value  of  the  money  fo  knt.  ' 

The  fatal  South  Sea  fcheme,  trahfa£led  in  the  year  172O,  was  executed 
upon  the  laft  mentioned  ftatute.  The  company  had  at  (irft  fet  out  with  good 
fuccefs,  and  the  vahie  of  tfieir  ftock,  for  the  firft  five  years,  had  rifen  fafter 
than  that  of  any  other  company  i  and  his  majefty,  after  purchafing  io,oooU 
flock,  had  condefcended  to  be  their  governor.  Things  were  in  this  fit  nation 
when,  taking  advantage  of  the  above  ftatute,  the  South- Sea  bubble  was 
projected.  .  The  pretended  dedgn  of  which  was,  to  raife  a  fund  for  carrying 
ontrade  to  th^  South  Sea,  and  pui;cha(ing  annuities  &c.  paid  to  the  other 
companies  :.and  propofals  were  printed  and  diftributed,  (hewing  the  advan- 
'  tages  of  the  deOgn,  and  inviting  perfons  into  it.  The  fum  neceffary  for 
carrying  it  on,  together  with  the  profits  that  were  to  arife  from  it,  were 
divided  into  a  certain  aumber  of  (hares,  or  fubfcriptions,  to  be  purchafed  by 
perfons  difpofed  to  adventure  therein.  And  the  better  to  carry  on  the  de- 
ception, the  dire£^ors  engaged  to  make  very  large  dividends ;  and  aAually 
declared,  that  every  lool.  original  ftock  would  yield  50I.  per  annum  :  which 
occafioned  fo  great  a  rife  of  their  ftock,  that  a  (hare  of  tool,  was  fold  for 
800I.  This  was  in  the  month  of  July ;  but  before  the  end  of  September  it 
fell  to  150I.  by  which  multitudes  were  ruined,  and  fuch  a  fcene  of  diftrefs 
occafioned,  as  is  fcarccly  to  be  conceived.'  But  the  confequcnces  of  this  in- 
famous fcheme  are  too  well  known  ;  moft  of  thedh^brs  wcrefeverely  fined, 
to  the  lo(8  of  nearly  all  their  property  ;  fbme  of  whom  had  no  hand  in  the 
deception,  nor  gained  a  farthing  by  it ;  but  it  was  agreed  they  ought  to  have 
oppofed  and  prevented  it. 

By  a  ftatute  of  the  tth  of  George  II.  it  was  ena^ed,  that  from  and  after 
the  a4thof  June,  1733,  ^^^  capital  ftock  of  this  company,  which  amounted 
to  14,631,1031  88.  id.  and  theihares  of  the  rcfpcftive  proprietors  ftiould  be 
divided  into  four  equal  parts ;  three-fourths  of  which  fhould  be  co&vected 

intQ 
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ifib  a  joint  ft6ck»  attended  with  annuities  after  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  until 

redemption  by  parliament,  and  (houLd  be  called  tbe  New  South  Sea  annul- 

tics»  and  the  other  fourth  part  (hould  remain  in  the  .company  as  a  trading 

capital  ftock  attended  with  the  reildue  of  the  annuities  or  funds  payable  at 

ike  Exchequer  to  the  compsny  for  their  whole  capital,  tiU  redemption  :  and 

mended  with  the  fame  fums  always  allowed  for  the  charge  of  management^ 

with  all  e^e£l9,  profits  of  trade,  debts,  privileges,  and  advantages  belong* 

iog  to  the  South  Sea  company.     That  the  accountant  of  the  company  (hould» 

tvicc  every  year,  at  Chrif^mas  and  midfumn\er,  or  within  orie  month  after, 

ftate  an  account  of  the  company's  affairs,  which  (hould  be  laid  before  the  next 

^feoeral  court,  in  order  to  their  declaring  a  dividend  ;  and  all  dividends  (houLl 

be  made  out  of  the  clear  profits,  and  (hould  not  eiceed  what  the  company 

might  reafonably  divide  without  incurring  any  farther  debt ;  provided  that 

the  company  (hould  not  at  any  time  divide  more  than  4  percent,  per  annum 

until  their  debts  were  difcharged ;  aind  the  South  Sea  company,  and  their 

txading  ftock,  (hould,  exclufively  from  the  new  joint  (lock  of  annuities,  be  li* 

^le  to  all  debts  and  incumbrances  of  the  company  ;  and  that  the  company 

feould  caufe  to  be  kept,  within  the Icity  of  London,  an  office  aqd  books,  in 

which  all  transfers  of  the  new  annuities  (hould  be  entered  and  figned  by  the 

party  making  fuch  transfer,  or  his  attorney ;  and  the  perfim  to  whom  ftych 

transfer    (hould    be   made,   or    his  attorney,  (hould   underwrite  his  accep« 

tance  ;  and  no  other  method  of  transferring  the  annuities  (hould  be  good  in 

law. 

The  annuities  of  this  company,  as  well  as  the  other,  are  now  reduced  to  3h 
per  cent. 

This  company  is  under  the  diredion  of  a  governor,  fub- governor,  deputy-' 
governor,  and  twenty-one  dirediors ;  but  no  perfon  is  qualified  to  be  gover* 
nor,  his  majefly  excepted,  uule(s  fuch  governor  has,  in  his  oWn  name  and 
right*  5000L  in  the  trading  dock  ;  the  fub-governor  is  to  have  4000I.  the 
deputy  governor  3000!.  and  a  dire^or  2000L  in  thc'  fame  (lock.  In  every 
general  court,  every  member  having  in  his  own  name  and  right  500!.  in  trad- 
ing flock,  has  one  vote  ;  if  20C0L  two  votes  ;  if  3000L  three  votes,  and  if 
5000I.  four  votes. 

Thc  Eafl.  India  company,  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  South  Sea  company, 
are  tbe  only  incorporated  bodies  to  which  the  government  is  indebted,  except 
the  million  Bank,  whofe  capital  is  only  one  million^  conflituted  to  purchafei 
the  reverfion  of  the  long  Exchequer  orders. 

The  intereft  of  all  the  debts  owing  by  the  government  was  lately  reduced 
to  3  percent,  excepting  only  the  annuities  for  the  year  1758,  the  life  annui- 
ties, and  the  Exchequer  orders  ;  but  the  South  Sea  company  (lill  continues 
to  divide  4  per  cent,  on  their  prefent  capital  (Ipck ;  which  they  are  enabled 
to  do  from  the  profits  they  make  on' the  fums  allowed  to  them  for  manage- 
ment of  the  annuities  paid  at  their  office,  and  from  the  intereft  of  annaitief 
which  are  not  claimed  by  the  proprietors. 

As  the  pnces  of  the  different  (locks  are  continually  flu^uating  above  and 
below  far  ;  fo  when  a  petfon,  who  is  not  acquainted  «*ith  tranfadions  of  that 
nature,  reads  in  the  papers  the  prices  of  ftock,  where  Qank  (lock  is  marked 
perhaps  127,  India  ditto,  135  a  134),  South  Sea  ditto  97^,  ^c^*  he  is  to 
Doderiland  that  lool.  of  thefe  refpedive  (locks  fell  at  fuch  a  time  for  thofe 
feveral  fums. 

In  compariog  the  prices  of  the  different  flocks  one  with  another,  it  muit 
be  remcffibeied,  that  the  intereft  due  on  them  from  the  time  of  the  laft  pay* 
meat  if  takes  into  thc  funcnt  price,  and. the  fcllq:  acvcr  rcceiFefany  fcparate 

\Kka  co^^ 
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^ooMetatioii  fdr  it,  except  in  the  cafe  of  bidia  boods,  where  the  intcreft  Aw 
is  cakuktt4  to  the  day  of  the  fcde^  and  paid  by  the  purohafer,  over  andabov^ 
the  premium  agreed  for.     But  as  the  intereft  on  the  diijprent  docks  is  paid 
at  different  tinies»  thisi  if  not  rightly  uaderftoodf  wouU  lead  a  per(bn«  no% 
ffell  ac^uaintid  with  theaHf  into  eonfiderable  miftaket  in  his  compotatioa  off 
their  value  ;  fome  always  having  a  quarterns  intereiE  due  to  them  more  than 
others,  which  makes  an  appearance  of  a  eonfiderable  difference  in.  the  pricr, 
y^htn  in  reality  thete  is  none  at  all;  thus  for  inftance,  Old  South  Sea^aanux* 
ties  fell  for  85^1.  or  85I.  los.  while  New  South  Sea  annuities  fetch  only 
^)].  or  841.  158.  though  each  of  them  produce  the  annual  £am  of  5  per 
^ent. ;  but  the  ohi  annuities  have  a  quarter's  intereft  more  du^  on  them  than 
the  n^w  annuities*  wbich  amaunta  to   15s.  the  eza6k 'difference.     There  is^ 
howevefj  one  or  two  caufes  that  will  "always  make  one  fpedes  of  annbitiea 
i^U  ibmewhat  lower  than  another,  though  of  the  feme  real  value  1  one  o£ 
which  Uf  the  annuities  making  but  a  fmall  capital,  and  there  not  being,  for 
that  reafoo,  fo  many  people  at  all  times  ready  to  buy  into  it,  as  into  other8t> 
where  the  quantity  is  larger ;    becaufe  it  is  apprehended  that  whenever  th« 
govcToment  pays  off  the  national  debt,  they  will  begin  with  thac  particular 
i^cies  of  annuity,  the  capital  of  which  is  the  fmalleft. 

While  the  annuities  and  intereft  for  money  advanced,  is  regularly  paid,  and 
the  principal  infured  by  both  prince  and  people  (a  Cecurity  not  to  be  had  in 
qther  nations)  foreigners  will  lend  as  their  property,  and  all  Europe  be  in* 
terefted  in  our  welfare  i  the  paper  of  the  companies  will  be  converted  int» 
nipncy  and  merchandife,  and  Great  Britain  can  never  want  caih  to  carry  her 
fehemes  into  execution.  In  other  nations,  credit  is  founded  on  the  word  of 
the  prince,  if  a  Skonarchy  ;  or  that  of  the  people,  if  a  republic  :  but  here  it  is 
eftabliibed  on  the  intereff  of  both  prince  and  people,  which  is  the  ffrongeft 
fecurity  ;  for«  hojrever  lovely  siiMl  engaging  honefty  may  be  in  other 
iubjedfi,  intereH  in  aSoney- matters  will  always  obtain  confidence;  becaufe 
many  people,  pay  great  rtgard  to  their  intereft,  who  have  but  little  veneration 
fskr  virtue. 

CoNSTiruTion  and  laws.]  Tacitus  in  defcriUng  fuch  a  eonftttution 
as  that  of  i^nglaod,  lieems  to  think,  that  however  beautiful  it  may  be  in 
tboory,  it  will  be  found  impradicable  in  the  execntion.  Experience  has 
proved  this  o^f  ftake  ;  for^  by  contrivances  unknown  to  antiquity,  the  £ng«^ 
\i(^  conftitiition  haa  cxifted  for  above  500  years.  It  muft  at  the  fame  time 
be  admitted,  that  it  has  received,  during  that  time,  many  amendments,  and 
fome  inlferruptions ;.  hut  its  principles  ai^the  fame  with  thofe  defcribed  by 
the  above-mentioned*  hiftgrian,  as  belonging  to  the  Germans,  and  the  other 
northern  apccftors  of  the  Enghfh  nation,  and  which  are  very  gimproperly 
blended  under  the.  name  of  Gothic.  On  th^  firft  invafion  of  England  by 
the  Saxons,  who  cane  from  Germany  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  their 
laws  and  manners  were  pretty.nrach  the  fame  as.  thofe  mentioned  by  Tacituf*' 
The  people  had  a  leader  in  time  of  war.  The  conquered  lands^  in  propor* 
tion  to  the  merits  of  his  followers,  and  their  abihries  ta  ferve  him,  were 
diftribnled  among  them  ;  and  the  whole  was  confidered  as  the  common 
property  which  they  wete  to  unite  in  defending  againft  all  invaders^  Frclh 
adyentuscrs  copaing  nvcr,  under  feponte  leaders,  the  old  inbabitanta  were 
dtiven  into  Wales  $  and  thofie  leaders,  at  hift,.,affumcd  the  titles  of  kings  over 
the  feveral  diftri^  they  had  conquered.  This  change  of  appellation  mack 
t^m  more  refpe£Uble  among  the  Britons,,  and  their  neighbours  the  Scots 
and  Fids,  but  didnotiocrBafe.tluir  povrery  theoptrataon  of  whidi  contimi- 

cd  ta  ^  CQafi«c4  to  oilaarT  a&uxa* 
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AO  ci«3  mitten  veie  propofed  in  a  genenl  a&mbly  of  the  chief  officers 
md  tbe  pcopletttil,  by  dt^ees,  flicriffs  and  x>ther  civil  officers  were  appoint- 
ed. To  Att&ed  iv€  owe  that  maOespiece  o^  judicial  policy  tbe  fubdiviiion  of 
Englaod  into  wapentakes  and  hundreds^  and  the  fubdivifion  of  hundreds  in- 
to tytbings,  names  that  ftill  fubfift  in  England  ;  and  oveifeers  were  ohofen  to 
dirc^  them  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  The  flieriff  was  the  juilge  of  all  civil 
and  criminal  matters  within  the  county,  and  to  him,  after  tbe  introdudlion  of 
Chriftianity^  was  added  the  biftiop.  In  proceis  of  time»  as  bufinefs  mul- 
tiplicd*  itinerant  and  other  judges  were  appointed  ;  but  by  theeatlieftre- 
oordsy  it  appears  that  aB  civil  matters  were  decided  by  12  or  16  men,  living  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where,  the  difpute  lay  ;  and  here  we  have  the 
anginal  of  Cnglifli  juricB.  It  is  certain  that  they  were  in  ufe  among  the 
eaih'eft  Smum  colonies,  their  inftitntion  being  afchbcd  by  bifhop  Nicholfon 
to  Woden  himfclf*  their  gr^t  kgifiator  and  captain.  Hence  wc  find  traces 
of  jurj«a.in  the  Uara  of  all  thofe  nations  which  adopted  the  feodal  fyftem,  as 
in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  ;  who  had  all  of  them  a  tribunal  compofed 
ef  12  good  men  and  true,  e<}uals  or  peers  of  the  party  litigant,  in  Eng- 
land we  find  adual  mention  made  of  ^lem  fo  early  ar  the  laws  of  king  Ethcl- 
red*  ^f^d  that  not  as  a  new  invention. 

BeEore  the  intmdudion  of  Chriftianity,  we  know  not  whether  the  SaXont 
admitted  of  juries  in  criminal  matters  ;  but  we  are  certain  that  there  was  no 
adion  £0  criminal  as  not  to  be  compeofated  for  by  money*.  A  mul6l  was  im« 
poTed  ia  proportion  to  the  guilt,  even  if  it  was  the  munder  of  the  king,  upon 
the  malefaftor,  and  by  paying  it  he  purchafed  his  pardon.  Thofe  barba* 
rous  ttfages  feem  to  have  ceafed  foon  after  tbe  Saxons  were  converted  to 
Cbriftiaaity  ;  and  cafes  of  £elony  and  murder  were  then  tried,  even  im  the 
king's  court,  by  a  jury* 

Royalty,  among  the  Saxons,  was  not,  ftridly  fpeaking,  heredftary,  though^ 
in  h£t9  it  came  to  be  rendered  fo  through  the  aife^ion  which  the  people  bore 
for  the  blood  of  their  kings,  and  for  preferring  the  regularity  of  government. 
Even  eftates  and  honours  were  npt  fljridily  hereditary,  till  they  were  madoib 
by  William  the  Norman. 

In  m^uiy  refpeds,  the  firft  princes  of  the  Norman  line  afterwards  did  all 
tbcy  Goold  to  efface  from  the  minds  of  the  people  the  rcmeralirance  of  the 
Saxon  conftitution  ;  but  the  attempt  was  to  no  purpo£e.  The  nobility,  at- 
wc|l  at  the  people,  had  their  complaint  agatoft  the  crown,  and,  after  mueh 
war  and  blood(hed,  the  famous  chatter  of  Englifli  liberties,  fo  well  known 
i>y  the  name  of  Magna  Charta,  was  forcibly,  in  a  manner,  obtained  from 
king  Jchn,  and  confirmed  by  his  fon  Henry  III.  who  fucceeded  to  the 
crown  in  iai6.  It  does  not  appear,  that  till  this  reign,  and  after  a  great 
deal  of  blood  had  been  fpilt,  tbe  commons  of  England  were  reprefentcd  ia 
psrliament«  or  the  great  council  of  the  nation  ;  fo  entirely  had  the  barona 
CBgrofldd  to  thcmfeWes.the^lafpofal  of  property. 

The  precife  year  when  the  houfe  of  commons  was  formed  iS'  not  known  : 
bot^we  are  certain  there  was  one  ia  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  though  we  ihall 
not  enter  into  any  difpotes -about  their  fpecific  powers.  We  therefote  now 
pocecd  to  defcribe  the  comstitutiom  as  itftandsat  present. 

In  all  ftates  there  is  an  abfolute  fupreroe  power,  to  vt^ich  the  right  of  1^ 
giilatiQa  bek>ngs ;  and  which,  by  the  fiag-ular  conftitution  of  the£e  king- 
doms it  here  rafted  in  the  king,  lords,  and  commons. 

*  GllMhrA>.taNQi  G8«^T|^tbc9ilt  thf  w^jailt7,kicniEun4tria2a 
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Ot  THE  K1KG.3  The  {upreme  executive  power  of  Great  Britain^  ^<f 
Ireland,  is  veiled  by  our  coDditution  in  a  fingle  perfon,  king  or  queen  ;  for 
it  is  indifFerent  to  whiph  ,  fex  the  crpWo  defcends  :  the  perfon  intitled  to  it, 
whether  male  or  female,  is  immediately  entrufted  witli  aU  the  enfigns,  rights^ 
a^nd  prerogatives  of  fovereign  power. 

The  grand  fundamental  maxira  upon  which  the  right  of  fucceflion  to  the 
(hrone  of  thefe  kingdoms  depends^  is,  *'  that  the  crown,  by  common  law  and 
confiitutional  cuftom,  xs^ hereditary,*  and  this  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itfelf  : 
but  that  the  right  of  inheritance  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  changed,  or  lim- 
ited, by  ad  of  parliament :  ^nder  which  limitations  the  crown  Hill  continues 
hereditary." 

^That  the  reader  may  enter  mort  clearly  into  the  dedu6libn  of  the  follow* 
iDg  royal  fucceflion,  by  its  being  transferred  from  the  hpufe  of  Tudor  to  that 
of  Stuart,  it  may  be  proper  to  inform  him,  that  on  the  death  of  queen  Eliza* 
betb,  without  jflue,  it  became  neceflary  to  recur  to  the  other  iflTue  of  her 
^grandfather  Henry  VII.  by  Elizabeth  of  York  his  queen  ;  whofe  eldeft 
daughter^  Margaret,  having  married  James  IV.  king  of  Scotland,  king  James 
the  Sixth  of  Scotland^  andof  Englandthe  Firfl,  was.the  lineal  defcendant  from 
that  alliance.  So  that  in  his  perfon,  as  clearly  as  in  Henry  VIII.  centered 
all  the  claims  of  t)ie  different  competitors,  from  the  Norman  invafion  down* 
ward  ;  he  being  indif|futably  the  lineal  heir  of  William  L  And,  what  h  ilill 
more  remarkable,  in  his  perfon  alfo  centered  the  Hghtof  the  Saxon  monarchs,  ' 
which  had  been  fufpended  from  the  Nornaan  invafion  till  his  accefiion.  For 
Margaret,  the  fifter  of  Edgar  Atheling,  the  daughter  of  Edward  the  Outlaw, 
and  grand-daughter  of  king  Edmund  Ironfide,  was  the  perfon  in  whom  the 
hereditary  right  of  the  SaXon  kings^  fuppofing  it  dot  abolifhed  by  the  Con- 
quefl,  reQded.  She  married  Malcolm  III.  king  of  Scotland ;  and  Henry  IL 
by  a  ddcent  from  Matilda  their  daughter,  is  generally  called  the  reflorerof 
the  Saxon  line.  But  it  mud  be  remembered,  that  Malcolm,  by  his  Saxon 
q^ueen,  had  fons  as  well  as  daughters  ;  and^hat  the  royal  family  of  Scotland, 
^om  that  time  downward,  were  the  offspring  of  Malcolm' and  Margaret.  Of 
this  royal  family  king  James  I.  was  the  dire6l  and  lineal  defcendant  ;  and 
therefore  united  in,  his  perfon  every  poffible  dakn  by  hereditary  right,  to  the 
Englitli  as  well  as  Scottish  throne,  being  the  heir  both  of  Egbert  and  Williani 
the  Norman. 

At  the  Revolution  in  1688,  the  convention,  of  eftates,  or  reprefentatlve 
body  of  the  nation,  declared  that  the  mifcondudof  king  James  II.  amount- 
ed to  an  abdication  of  the  governments  and  that  the  throne  was  thereby  va- 
cant. 

^  In.confequence  of  thi»  vacancy, .  and  from  a  regard  to  the  ancient  line, 
the  convention  appointed  the  next  Proteftant  heirs  of  the  blood  royal  of 
king  Charles  I.  to  fill  the  vacant  throne,  in  the  old  o^der  of 
fucceflion  ;  with  a  temporary  exception,  or  preference  to  the  perfon  of  king 
William  HI. 

On  the  impending  failure  of  the  Proteftant  line  of  king  Charles  I.  (where- 
by the  throne  might  again  have  become  vacant)  the  king  and  parliament  ex* 
tended  the  fetilcmcnt  of  the  crown  to  the  Proteftant  line  of  king  James  I. 
vi;.  to  the  princefs  Sophia  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being 
Protcftants  ;  and  (he  is  noW  the  common  ftock,  from  whom  the  heirs  of  the 
crown  muft  d^fceud  *.   - 

» 

*  A  chronolggy  of  £ngliih  K;ngs,  iince  tbe  time  that  this  country^ecame  united  under 
I^Bc  monarchy,  in  the  perfon  of  Egbert,  who  fubducd  the  other  princes  of  the  Saxon 
hcptarchyi  and  gave  ^%  nam  of  A^^gl?  Iwd  to  this  part  of  the  iil|D(S|  the  Saxons  and 
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The  true  grqund  and  principle,  upon  wliicTi  the  Revolution  proceeded,  way 
entirely  a  new  cafe  in  politics,  which  had  never  heforc  happened  in  our  hiC- 
tory  ;  the  abdication  of  the  reigning  monarch,  and  the  vacancy  of  the  throne 
thereupon.  It  was  not  a  defeafance  of  the  right  of  the  fuccefudn,  and  a  new  i 
L'mitation  of  the  crown  by  the  king  and  both  houfei  of  paiiiament ;  it  wzi 
the  adi  of  the  nation  alone,  upon  a  conviflion  that  there  was  no  king  in 
being.  For  in  a  full  aflembly  of  the  lords  and  commons,  met  in  convention 
upon  the  fuppofition  of  this  vacancy,  both  houfes  came  to  this  refolution  : 
**  that  king  James  II.  having  endeavoured  to  fubvert  the  conftitution  of  the 
kingdom,  by  breaking  the  original  contra^  between  king  and  people  ;  and  by 
the  advice  of  Jefuits,  and  other  ^wicked  perfons,  liaving  violated  the  funda- 
mental laws,  and  having  withdrawn  himfelf  out  of  this  kingdom,  has  abdica* 
ted  the  government,  and  that  the  throne  is  thereby  vacant.''  Thus  ended  at 
once,  by  this  fudden  and  unexpedied  revolution,  the  old  line,  of  fucce£ion  x 
which  from  the  Nprman  invafion  had  laded  above  600  years,  and  from  the 
onion  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy  in  king  Egbert  almoft  (;oo. 

Though 
the  Angles  having,  about  four  centuriei  before,  invaded  and  fubdued  the  ancieitf  ^dy 
loos,  whom  they  drove  into  Wales  iml  Comwa^  ' 

Beganto  ^ 

reign. 

800  Egbert 

818  Ethelwulf 

857  Ethelbald 

860  Etbelbert 

866  Ethelred 

^;t  Alfred  the  great 

90X  Edward  the  Eider 

915  AtheUlan 

94T  Edmiiod 

946  Edred 

955  ^dwy 

9i9  Edgar 

97 J  Edward  the  Martyr 

978  Ethehredll. 

1016  Edmund  II.  ot  Ironfide    . 

1017  Canute  king  of  Denmark^ 
1035  Harold  >DanKhf 
1039  Hardicauute                      j 
1041  Edward  the  ConfelTor      ">  c 
io65Harold^                            j^^ 

X066  William  I    T  (Commonly  called 'the  Conqueror^  duke  of  Normandy,  a  province  fa- 

X  cing  th«  fottth  of  England,  now  annexed  to  the  French  monarchj^ 
1087  William  II. ;^    «         *.k-n«     . 
Iioo  Henry  L     J   Son.  of  the  Conqueror. 

II 35  Stephen,  graodfon  to  the  Conqueror,  by  his  fourth  daughter  Adda. 
licA  Henrr  IL     T  (^^antagenet)  grandfon  of  Henry  I.  by  his  daughter  the  emprcli 
^^  ^  X  Maud  and  her  fecond  huiband  GeoHry  plantagenet. 

ngj^'"^"     {son.  of  Henry  II. 

1216  Henry  III.  £qn  of  John. 

.11 72  Edward  1.  fon  of  Henry  IlL  , 

X307  Edward  II.  fon  of  Edward !. 

,1317  Edward  III.  fon  of  Edward  IL 

Z377  Richard  II.  grandfon  of  Edward  III.  by  his  eldeft  fon  the  Black  Prince. 

1399  Henry  IV.  1^''°*^^°^?  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaller,-) 

^  ^         (.     4th  fon  to  Edward  HI.  -C  «    >.    *., 

1413  Henry  V.  fon  of  Henry  IV.  ?  ™"»fi  of  Lan<;alier, 

14^2  ^cnry  VI.  fon  to  Henry  V.  J 
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Though  m  fome  pointsthe  revoliitioD  was  not  (o  perfeft  as  might  bate  becB' 
wifhed,  yet  from  rheoce  «  new  aera  commenced,  in  whicU  the  bounds  of  prerq* 
gative  and  liberty  have  been  better  de6ned,  ibe  principles  of  government  more 
thoroughly  examined  and  underllood,  and  the  rights  of  the  f\?bject  more  ex* 
plicitly  guarded  by  legal  provifions,  than  in  any  other  period  of  the  Englifli 
iillory.  In  particular,  it  is  worthy  of  obIerva;ion,  that  the  convention,  in  this 
their  judgment,  avoided  with  great  wifdom  the  extremes  into  which  the 
vifiooary  theories  of  fome  zealous  re'puhilicans  would  have  kd  thenu  They 
held  that  this  mifcomlu^  of  king  James  amounted  to  an  endeavour  to  fub« 
Tert  the  con  dilution,  and  not  to  an  a6iual  fubverfioa,^  or  total  diSolution  of 
the  government.  They,  therefore,  very  prudently  voted  it  to  amount  to  no 
snore  th^n  an  abdication  of  the  government,  and  a  confrquent  Vacancy  of  the 
throne  ;  whereby  the  government  was  allowed  to  fubiii^,  though  the  execu* 
tive  magiftrate  was  gone  :  and  the  kingly  office  to  remain,  though  tames  was 
Ao  longer  king.  And  thus  the  conllitution  was  kept  entire ;  which,  upoa 
every  found  principle  of  government  mud  otherwife  have  fallen  to  pieces,  had 
fo  principal  and  confUtuhit  a  part  as  the  royal  authonty  been  abolifhed,  or 
even  fufpend^d. 

Hence  it  is  eafy  to  colle£l,  that  the  title  to  the  crown  is  at  prefent  beredt* 

tary,  though  not  quite  fo  abfolutely  hereditary  as  formerly  ;  and  the  comosoa 

dock  pr  anceilor,  fi6m  whom  the  defcent  rouft  be  derived,  is  alfo  dtfferenU 

Formerly  the  common  flock  was  king  Egbert  ;  then  Willians  the  Conqueror  $ 

afterward,  in  James  I.'s  time,  the  two  common  (locks  united,  and  fo  continued 

till  the  vacancy  of  the  thr«nc  in  1688  :  now  &t  is  the  prihcefs  Sophia,  iu 

whom  the  inheritance  was  vefled  by  the  new  king  and  parliament.     Former* 

iy  the  defcent  was  abfolute,  and  the  crown  went  to  the  next  heir  without  any 

reftri6^i6n,| 
1461  Edward  If.  d^cended  from  Edward  III.  by  Lionel bjs  3d  fon.  ^ 
1483  Edward  V.  fon  of  Edward  IV.  >  Hoiife  of  York, 

X483  Richard  III.  brother  to  Edward  IV.  3 

r  (Tudory  fon  of  th«  conntefs  '\ 
1485  Henry  VII.  <  .    of  Richmond,  of  the  houfe    i  Hoafe  of  Tudor,  in  whom  yrtre  nnU 

C,     of  JLancaften  I      ted     the    houfes    of    Lancafter 

Jjt9  Henry  VIII.  fon  of  Henry  VII.  y     and  York,  by^enry  VH's  mar^ 

X547  Edward  VI.  fon  of  Henry  VIIL  |      riage  with  Elizabeth  datigfattr  %| 

,7r^^  T,«,.  I  S-Orta^  Grandfop  of  James  IV.  Wng  of  Scotland,  by  Vkrzvtk,  daughter 
I603  jamcs  *•  ^     of  Henry  VII.  and  firft  of  the  Stuart  family  in  Englani  ^ 

q(6a5  Charki  L  fon  of  James  I. 
Commoowealth  and  proteiSlorate  of  Crom^elL 
1649  Charles  II. )  fo„,  ^  c,,^^  I^ 
1685  James  II.  J  v.«*r«» 

r  Wi^iam  III.  and  fon-in-Iaw  of  James  TU 

1688.  <  and  ■  "p  Daughters  of  James  II  in  whom  ended  the  l*roteftant  liae  of  Charl^a 
Q  Mary    '>     I.  for  James  IL  upon  his  abdicating  the  throne,  carried  with  him 

X70A  Anne  3     his  iuppofed  infant  fon  (the  late  Pretender),  who  was  ezdiided  by 

si&.  of  paslianient,  which  fettled  the  fucceflion  in  the  next  Protef* 
tant  heirs  of  James  I.  -The  furriving  iiTue  of  Jatnes  at  the  time 
.  of  his  death,  were  a  fon  and  a  daughter,  vis.  Charles,  who  fuc^ 
ceeded  him,  and  the  princels  Elizabeth,  who  married  the  eleAdr 
Palatine,  who  took  the  title  of  king  of  Bohemia,  and  left  a  daugh* 
ter,  the  princefs  Sophia,  who  married  the  (hike  of  Brunfwick  Lu» 
nenburgh^  by  whom  ihe  had  George.  eleiStor  of  Hanover,  who  af- 
tended  the  throne,  by  ad  of  parliament  exprelly  made  iti  fstoV  ^ 
his  itiother. 

1714  Getotjge  I.  ^ 

17270  eorgc  1 1,  fon  of  Gedrge  1.  >  Houft  of  HanoTcr. 

17  6q  George  III.  grandfon  01  George  IL^ 
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leftri&ion  ;  but  now,  upon  the  new  (ettlementf  the  inheritance  is  con^itiond ; 
being  limited  to  fuch  heirs  only, -of  the  body  of  the  princefs  Sophia,  as 
are  protcdant  members  of  tho  churcb  of  England^  and  are  married  to  none 
but   Pro.teftanls. 

A.nd  in  this  due  medium  confids  the  true  conditutional  notion  of  the  right 
of  fucccilion  to  tbe  imperial  crown  of  thefe  kingdoms.  The  extremes  be- 
tween which  it  fteen,  have  been  thought  each  of  them  to  be  dcltnidive  of 
thofe  ends  for  which  focicties  were  formed,  and  are  kept  on  foot.  Where 
the  magiilrate,  upon  every  fucceflion,  is  ele6^cd  by  the  people,  and  may  by 
the  exprefs  provifion  of  the  laws  be  depofed  (if  not  punKhed)  by  his  fub- 
jef^Sy  this  may  found  like  the  perfedlion  of  liberty,  and  look  well  enough 
when  delineated  on  paper ;  but  in  praAice  will  be  ever  found  extremely  dif- 
ficult. And',  on  the  other  hand  divine  indefeafible  hereditary  right  as  o.ur 
laws  have  created  and  veded  in  the  royal  dock,  is  Xrlofely  inti^r woven  with 
tbofe  liberties,  which  are  equally  the  inheritance  of  the  fubjedt,  thi/«  union 
will  form  a  conditucionin  theory  the  mod  beautiful  of  any,  in  pradlice  the 
mod  apprtjved,  and,  in  all  probability  wiil  prove  in  duration  the  mod  per- 
manent. This  conditution  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Briton  to  underdand,  to 
revere,  and  to  defend. 

The  principal  duties  of  the  king  are  exprefled  in  his  oath  at  the  corona- 
lioD,  which  is  adminirfered  by  one  of  the  archbifliops  or  bifhops  of  the  realm, 
in  the  prefence  of  all  the  people  ;  who  on  their  parts,  do  reciprocally  take 
the  oath  of  aOegiance  to  the  crown.  This'  coronation  oath  is  conceived  in 
the  following  terms : 

•*  Tlx  arcbli/hop,  Or  ViJhopJhaU fay.  Will  you  folemnly  promife  and  fwear, 
to  govern  the  peopb  of  this  kingdom  of  England,  and  the  dominions  there- 
unto belonging,  according  to  the   datutes  in  parlianient  agreed  on,  and  the. 
laws  and  cudoms  of  the  fame  ? — The  king  or  queen  Jball  fay^  I  folemnly  pro- 
mife  fo  to  d«n  \  ,  , 

**  Arcbhijhop  or  bj/bop.  Will  you  to  your  power  caufe  law  and  judice,  in 
nercy,  to  be  executed  in  all  your  judgments  ? — King  or  queen,     I  will. 

*•  Archhljbop  or  bj/bop.  Will  you  to  the  utmod  of  your  power  maintain 
the  laws  of  God,  the  true  prufelTion  of  thegofpel,  and  the  protedant  reformed 
religion  edablidied  by  the  law  I  and  will  you  preferve  un:u  the  bidiops  and 
ckrgy  of  this  realm,  and  to  the  churches  committed  to  their  charge,  all  fuch 
rights  and  privileges  as  by  the  law,  do,  or  (hall  appertain  unto  them,  or  any 
«f  them. — All  this  I  promife  to  do. 

"  jifter  ib'u  tbe  king  qr  queen j  laying  bis  or  ber  band  upon  tbe  boly  g((fpels^jball 
Jay*  The  things  wh^rh  I  have  here  before  promiled,  I  will  perform  and 
keep  ;  So  help  me  God.     And  tben  klfs  tbe. book,** 

This  is  tbe  form  of  the  coronation  oath, /as  it  is  now  preCcribed  by  our 
laws ;  and  we  may  obferve,  that,  in  the  king's  part,  in  this  origimil  contract, 
are  exprefled  all  the  duties  that  a  monarch  can  owe  to  bib  people  f  viz.  to 
govern  according  to  law  ;  to  execute  judgment  in  mercy  ;  and  co  maintain 
the  edabliflied  religion.  With  refpe6^  fo  the  latter  of  thefe  three  branches 
we  may  farther  remark,  that  by  the  a^  of  union,  5  Ann.  c.  8.  two  preceding 
datutes  ftre  recited  and  confirmed ;  the  one  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland, 
the  other  of  the  parliament  of  England,  which  enadl ;  the  former,  that  every 
king  at  his  fucceflion  fliall  take  and  fubfcribe  an  oath,  to  preferve  the  Protedant 
religion,  and  Pred^yterian  church  government  in  Scotland  :  the  latter,  that, 
at  his  coronation,  he  fhal\  take  and  fubfcribe  a  fraiilar  oath,  to  |>rererve  the 
fettlement  of  the  church  of  England  within  England;  Ir^lgad^  Wales,  and 
Berwick,  and  the  texrltoncs  thereunto  belonging. 

LI  The 
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e  king  of  Great  Britain,  notwithftanding  the  limitations  of  tBe  powef 
e  crowiiy  already  mentioned»  is  the  greateft  monarch  reigning  over  a 
leople.  His  perfoa  is  facred  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  which  makes  it 
ireafon  fo  much  as  to  imagioe  or  intend  his  death  ;  neither  can  he»  in 
!f,  be  deemed  guilty  of  any  crime,  the  law  taking  po  cogniOincc  of 
lions,  but  only  in  the  perfons  of  his  minifters,  if  they  infringe  the  law# 

land.     As  to  his  power,  it  is  very  great,  though  he  has  no  nght  to  ex« . 
his  prerogative  beyond  the  ancient  limits  or  the  boundaries  prefcribed 
s  conftitotion  ;  he  can  make  no  new  laws,  nor  raifc  any  new  taxes,  nor 

oppofition  to  any  of  the  laws  ;  but  he  can  make  war  or  peace  ;  fend 
:ceive  ambajQladors  ;  make  treaties  of  league  and  commerce ;  levy  armies, 
it  out  fleets,  for  the  defence  of  his  kingdom,  the  annoyance  of  hia 
es,  or  the  fuppreflion  of  rebellions ;  grant  commiffions  to  his  officers^ 
3y  fea  and  land,  or  revoke  thtm  at  plcafure  ;  difpofe  of  all  magazines^ 
>  &c.  furomon  the  parliament  to  meet^and,  when  met,  adjourn',  pro- 
,  or  diiTolve  it  at  plcafure  ;  refufe  his  aflent  to  any  bill^  though  it  had 

both  houfes ;  which,  confequently,  by   fuch  a  refafal,  has  no  more 

than  if  it  had  never  been  moved ;  but  'this  "is  a  prerogative  that  the 
of  England  have  very  fcldom  ventured  to  exercife.  He  poflcfleth  the 
of  cbufing  his  own  counfcl ;  of  nominating  all  the  great  officers  of 
of  the  houfiiold,  and  the  church  ;  and,  in  fine,  is  the  fountain  ol 
r,  from  whom  all  degiees  of  nobility  and  knighthood  are  derived- 
is  the  dignity  and  power  of  a  king  ot  Gieat  Britain. 

THE  PARLIAMENT.^  Parliaments,  or  genenCl  councils,  in  fome  itiape^ 
)  has  been  before  obferved  of  as  high  antiquity  as  the  Saxon  govern- 
in  this  iiland,  and  coeval  wiih  the  kingdom  itfalf.  Blackftone,  in  hia  . 
lie  Commentaries,  fays,  **  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  in  the  main  the 
:ution  of  parliatnent  as  it  now  ilands,  was  marked  out  fo  long  ago  as 
7th  of  king  John,  A*  D«  1215,  in  the  Great  Charter  granted  by  that 
;  wherein  be  promifcs  to  furomon  all  archbiihops,  biftiopA,  abbots, 
and  greater  barons  perfonally  ;  and  all  other  tenants  in  chief,  under 
own,  by  the  (heriff  and  bailiffs  to  metl  at  a  certaiq  place,  with  forty 
lotice,  to  aflcfsaids  and  fcutages  when  neccffary.  And  this  confiitu- 
ad  fubfifted,  in  fa£t,  at  leaft  from  the  year  1266,  to  49  Henry  III, 
being  (I ill  extant  writs  of  that  dale  to  fummon  knights,  citizens,  and 
(Tcs  to  parliament." 

e  parliament  is  aflembled  by  the  king's  vmts,  and  its  fitting  mud  not 
ermittcd  above  three  years.  Its  conflituent  parts  are,  the  king  fitting 
in  his  royal  political  ^a^acity,  and  the  three  cilatcs  of  the  realm  ;  the 
fpiritual,  the  lords  temporal  (who  fit  together  vnth  the  king  in  one 
),  and  the  commons,  who  fit  by  themfelves  in  another.  The  king  and 
three  ellates,  together,  form  the  great  corporation  or  body,  politic  of 
ngdom,  of  which  the  king  is  faid  to  be  caput f  frincipium^  etjimt.  For 
their  coming  together  the  ki^  meets  them,  either  in  perfon,  or  by 
ientation  ;  without  which  t^ere  can  be  no  beginning  of  a  parliament ; 
e  alfo  has  alone  the  power  of  diflblving  them.  , 
is  highly  necelTary  for  preferving  the  balance  of  the  conftitution,  that 
:ecutive  power  fliould  be  a  branch,  though  not  the  whole,  of  tlie  legi£» 
.  The  crown  cannot  begin  of  itfelf  any  alterations  m  the  prcfent  eftab- 
law ;  but  it  may  approve  or  difapprove  of  the  alterations  fuggefted  and 
nted  to  by  the  two  houfea.  The  legiflative  therefore  cannot  abridge  the 
tivc  power  of  any  rights  which  it  now  has  by  law,  without  its  owo'con* 

fince  the  law  tnuft  perpetually  ftand  a«  it  now  does^  unlcfi  all  the  powera 

will 
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win  Bgree  to  alter  it.  And  herein  indeed  codfift^  the  true  excellence  of  the 
£ngliOi  govemraeotf  wcre^it  mamtajned  >n  Its  purity,  that  all  the  parts  of  k 
form  a  mutual  check  upon  each  other.  In  the  legiflatore,  the  people  are  a 
check  upon  the  nohility,  and  the  nobility  a  check  upon  (he  people  ;  by  the  - 
mtittial  pttvilege  of  rejc^iing  what  the  other  has  refolved  :  whtle  the  king  »  a 
check  upon  bothf  which  prefervcs  the  eaceculive  power  from  encroach- 
aeiita. 

The  lords  fpiritual  confift  of  two  aichbilhops  and  twenty-four  bifhopt. 
The  lords  temporal  confift  of  all  the  peers  of  the  realm*  the  biihops  not  being 
in  ftri^efs  held  to  be  fuch»  but  merely  lords  of  parliament.  .  Some  of  the 
peera  fit  by  df^fccnt,  as  do  all  antient  peers  ;  fome  bycreatiouy  as  do  all  the 
new  oiade  ones  :  otiiers,  fince  the  union  with  Scotland^  by  ele^tioo)  which  is 
the  cafe  of  the  fixteen  peersj  who  repretient  the  body  of  the  Scots  nobility, 
*Ilie  nimiber  of  pecn  is  indefinite^  and  m^ybe  iacreafed  at  will  by  the^  power 
«f  tbe  crown* 

A  body  of  nob3ity  is  more  peculiarly  necefiary  in  our  mixed  and  compound- 
^  conftitution,  in  ordei*  to  fupport  the  rights  of  both  the  crown  and  the  peo« 
pie  ;  byfomuaga  barrijcr  to  withftasd  the  encroachments  of  both.  It  Creates/ 
and  preferres  that  gradual  fcale  of  dignity,  which  proceeds  from  the  peafant 
to.  the  prince  ;  rifing  like  a  pyramid  from  a  broad  foundation,  and  dimipcfting  • 
to  a  point  as  it  rtfes.  The  nobility  therefore  are  the  pillars^  which  are  reared 
from  among  the  people,  more  immediately  to  fupport  the  throne ;  and  if  that 
falls,  they  muft  alfo  be  buried  under  its  ruins.  Accordingly,  when  in  the  lalb 
cestnry  the  commons  had  determined  to  extirpate  monarchy,  they  alfo  voted 
the  houfe  of  lords  to  be  ufelefs  and  dangerous. 

Tbe.oommonB  confift  of  all  fuch  men  of  any  property  in  the  kincdom,  aa 
hsLve  not  (tau  in  the  houfe  of  lords ;  everyone  of  which  has  a  voice*  m  parlia- 
ment, either  perfonidly,  or,  by  his  reprefcntatives  *•  In  a  free  ftate,  everf 
nan  who  is  fuppofed  a  free  agent,  ought  to  be  in  ibme  meafure,  his  own  go- 
vernor }  and  therefore  a  branch  at  kaft  of  the  legiflative  power  fiiould  reude 
in  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  In  fo  large  a  ftate  as  ours,  it  is  very  wifely 
contrived,  that  the  people  fixould  do  that  by  their  reprefentatives^,  which  it  id 
impracticable  tq  perfonfi  in  perfbn  ;  reprefcntatives  chofen  by  a  number  of 
minute  and  feparate  diftri^,  wherein  all  the  voters  are,  or  eafily  may  be^ 
diftiBgHtihed.  The  counties  are  therefore  repreOented  by  knights,  eleded  by 
the  proprietors  of  lands :  tbe  cities  and  borouglis  are  reprefented  by  citizens 
snd  burgcftes,  chofen  by  the  mercantile  part,  or  fuppofed  trading  iiftereft  of 
the  nation  f .  The  number  of  £ngli(h  reprefcntatives  is  513,  and  of  Scots 
45 ;  in  all  558.     And  every  member,  though  chofen  bygone  particular  dif- 

Llz  tria 

*  That  nvft  be  aoderftood  with  fome  limitatran.  Hiofe  who  are  poflcfled  of  land* 
fftatet,  tboogbto  the  value  of  only  4C8.  per  annum,  haye  a  right  to  vote  for  members  of 
pariiament ;  as  have  mpft  of  the  memhers  of  corporations,  boroughs,  &c  JBut  there  ara 
very  large  trading  towns,  and  p6pulou»  places,  which  fend  no  members  to  parliament  ; 
and  of  tnofe  towns  which  defend  members,  great  numbers  of  the  inha  .itaiits  have  M 
votes.  Many  thoufand  perfons  of  great  perianal  property,  have,  therefore,  ao  reprefen** 
tatirei^  &desd  the  inequality  and  defsdivene (s  of  the  reprefcntation,  has  been  juftly  cob* 
Sdered  as  one  of  the  greateft  imperfedions  in  the  £ngUih  conflitution.  The  ^uratio^  oC 
parliaments  lieing  extended  to  feven  years,  has  alfo  been  viewed  in  the  fame  light. 

t  ^F7  ^  die  briery  oath,  which  is  adminiftered  to  every  perfon  before  they  polL 
**  I  -    do  fwear  (or  being  one  bf  the  people  called  Quakers,  do  fo« 

lemnly  affirm)  I  have  not  received  or  had,  by  myfelf,  or  any  perfon  whatroever  in  truft 
for  me,  or  for  my  vie  and  benefit,  diredly  or  indiredfcl]^,  any^um  or  fnms  of  naoney, 
office,  place  or  employment,  gift  or  reward,  or  any  promife  oAecurity  for  any  money, 
dfice,  or  employment,  or  gift,  in  order  to  give  my  vote  at  this  eledtion  s  and  that  I  hsv^ 
fqS  hdiorf  hm  i^olisd  a(  ihts  tk^Uau    So  hel^  m^  Gs^ 
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tri£l,  when  ckAcd  and  returned,  ferves  for  the  wHolc  realm.  For  the  end  <3^ 
his  coming  thither  is  not  particular^  but  general ;  not  merely  to  ferw  his  con- 
ftituentp,  but  alfo  the  commonwealth,  and  to  advife  his  majefty,  as  appears 
from  the  writ  of  fummons. 

Thcfe  are  the  conftituent  parts  of  a  parh'amcnt,  the  kirtg,  the  lords  fpirit- 
ual  and  temporal,  and  the  commons.  Parts,  of  which  i-ach  is  fo  neceffary, 
that  the  coofent  of  all  three  is  required  to  mak«  any  new  law  that  (houldbind 
the  fubjcft.  Whatever  is  ena£^ed  for  law  by  one,  or  by  tw  o  only,  of  the  three» 
h  no  ftatute;  and  to  it  no  regard  is  due,  unlefs  in  tnatters  relating, to  thJen* 
own  privileges. 

The  power  and  jurifdiflion  of  parliament,  fays  Edward  Coke,  is  fo  tranf- 
cendent  and  abfolute,  that  it  cannot  be  confined,  either  for  caufes  or  pcr- 
fons,  within  any  bounds.  It  hath  fovereign  .and  uncontrollable  authority 
in  making,  confirming,  enlarging,  retraining,  abrogating,'  repealing,  xe« 
viving,  and  expounding  of  laws,  concerning  matters  of  all  poflible  deno^ 
minations,  ecclefiaftical  or  temporal,  civil,  military,  maritime,  or  crimi- 
nal :  this  being  the  place 'where  that  abfolute  def]x>tic  power,  which  muit 
in  all  govemments  refide  fomewhere,  is  entrufted  by  the  conllitu^ion  of  thefe 
kingdoms.  All  mifchiefs  and  grievances,  operations  and  remedies,  that  tran- 
fccHd  the  ordinary  courfe  of  the  laws,  are  within  the  reach  of  this  extraor- 
dinary tribunal.  It  can  regulate  or  new  model  the  fuccefCon  to  the  crown  : 
as  was  done  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  William  III.  It  can  alter 
and  eftabli{h  the  religion  of  the  land ;  as  was  done  in  a  variety  of  inilances 
in  the  Veign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  three  children,  Edward  VI. 
Mary  and  Elizabeth.  It  can  change  and  cres^te  afrcfh  even  the  conftitutioa 
of  the  kingdom,  and  of  parbaments  themfelves  ;  as  was  done  by  the  a£i  of 
union,  and  the  feveral  llaiutrs  for  triennial  and  feptennial  ek^iions.  It  can, 
in  (hort,  do  every  thing  that  is  not  naturally  iropoflihle  ;  and  therefore  fome 
have  not  fcrupled  to  call  its  power  by  a  figure  rather  too  bold,  the  omnipotence 
of  parliament.  But  then  their  power,  however  great,  was  given  them  in  truft, 
ana  therefore  ought  to  be  employed  according  to  the  irultBof  }u{lice,and  for 
the  promotion  of  the  gpneral  welfare  of  the  people.  And  it  is  a  matter  ^flen- 
tial  to  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  that  fuch  members  be  delegated  to  this 
important  trud,  as  are  moft  eminent  for  their  probity,  their  fortitude,  and 
their  knowledge ;  for  it  was  a  known  apophthegm  of  the  great  lord  treafurer 
Burleigh,  ''  that  England  could  never  be  ruined  but  by  a  parliament ;"  and, 
as  Sir  Matthew  Hale  obferves,  this  being  the  higheft  and  greateft  court,  over 
which  none  other  can  have  jurifdidUon  in  the  kingdom,  if  by  any  means  a  mif* 
govermnent  Aiould  any  way  fall  upon  it^  the  fubje^s  of  this  kingdopn  are  left 
without  all  manner  of  legal  remedy. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  mifchiefs  that  might  arife,  by  placing  this  extenfive ' 
authority  in  hands  that  are  either  incapable,  or  elfe  improper,  to  manage  it, 
it  is  provided,  that  no  one  (hall  fit  ox  vote  in  either  houfe  of  parliament,  unlefs 
he  be  twenty-one  years  of  age.  To  prevent  innovations  in  religion  and  go- 
vernment, it  is  enadied,  that  no  member  (hall  vote  or  fit  in  either  houfe,  till 
he  baih,  in  the  prefence  of  the  houfe,  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  fupre- 
macy;  and  abjuration  ;  and  fubfcribed  and  repeated  the  declaration  againft 
tranfubilantiation,  the  invocation  of  faints,  and  the  facrifice  of  the  mafs.  To 
prevent  dangers  that  may  arife  to  the  kingdom  from  foreign  attachments,  con- 
ilt3(ions,  or  dependencies,  it  is  ena^ed,  that  no  ahen,  born  out  of  the  dominions 
of  the'  crowD  of  Great  Britain,  even  though  he  be  naturalized)  ^U  be  capa« 
bk  of  being  a  member  of  either  houfe  of  parliament. 
-'QoiUt  of  the  mod  important  privileges  of  ths  members  of  cither  houfe  are 
V       '  prii 
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privilege  of  fpeechy  of  perfon,  of  tlicif'.doTnefticd,  and  their  lands  and  ^^oodsu 
As  to  the  fiHft,  privilege  of  fpeech,  it  is  declared  by  the  ttatuic  of  i/W.  & 
M.  ft.  2.  c.  2.  at  one  of  the  libcTtie»»of  the  people,  "  that  the  frcedoro  of 
fpeech,  and  d^bates^  and  proceedings  in  parliament,  ought  not  to  be  impeach- 
ed or  queftioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  parliament."  And  this  free- 
dona  of  fpeech  is  particularly  demanded  of  the  king  in  perfon,  by  the  fpeaker 
of  the  houfe  of  commons,  at  the  opening  of  every  new  parliament.  k>o  are 
the  other  privileges,  of  perfon,  fervants,  lands,  and  gouda.  This  includes  n^t 
only  privilege  from  illegal  violence,  but  alfo  from  legal  arrefts,  and  feizures 
by  procefs  from  the  courts  of  law.  To  aifault  by  violence  a  member  of  cither 
houfe,  or  his  xnenial  fervants,  is  a  high  contempt  of  parliament,  and  there 
punifhed  with  the  utmoft  feverity.  Neither  fan  any  member  of  either  houfe 
be  anrefted  and  taken  into  cuftody,  nor  ferved  with  any  procefs  of  the  courta 
of  law  ;  nor  can  his  menial  fervants  be  arrefled;  nor  can  any  entry  be  made 
on  his  kinds ;  nor  C2(n  his  goods  be  diftraincd  or  (eized,  without  a  breach  of 
the  privilege  of  parliament  *. 

The  houfe  of  lords  have  a  rights  to  be  attended,  -and  conftan^ly  are,  by 
the  judgfes  of  the  court  of  king's  bench  and  common  pleas,  and  fuch  of  the 
barons  of  the  exchequer  as  are  of  the  degree,  of  the  coif,  or  have  been  made 
feijeants  at  law  ;  as  likewife  by  the  malUrs  of  the  court  of  chancery  ; 
for  their  advice  in  point  of  bw,  and  for  the  greater  dignity  of  their  proceedi* 
ings. 

The  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  lords  is  generally  the  lord  chancellor,  or 
lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal,  which  dignities  are  commonly  veiled  in  the  fijuue 
perfo9» 

Each  peer  has  a  right,  by  leave  of  the  houfe,  as  being  his  own  reprefea- 
lative,  when  a  vote  pafTes  contrary  to  his<  fentiments,>  to  enter  his  diffcnt  oa 
the  jourflils  of  the  houfe,  with  the  reafons  of  fuch  dilFenc  ;  which  is  ufualiy 
ftyled  his  protrft.  Upon  particular  occafions,  however,  thefe  protefts  have 
been  fo  bold  as  to  give'  offence  to  the  majority  of  the  houfe,  and  have  there* 
fore  been  expunged  from  their  journals  ;  but  this  has  always  been  thought 
a  violent  meafure^  and  not  very  confiltent  with  the  general  right  pf  protelU 
ing. 

The  houfe  of  oommons  may  be  properly  ftyled  the  grand  ioqueft  of  Gieat 
Britain,  im powered  to  enquire  into  all  national  grievances,  in  order  to  fee 
them  redrefted. 

The  peculiar  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  houfe  of  cqmthons  relate  princt- 
pally  to  the  railing  of  taxes,  and  the  elodlions  of  members  to  (erve.in  parlia* 
ment. 

With  regard  to  taxes  :  it  is  tli^  ancient  indifputable  privilege  and  light  of 
the  houfe  of  commons,  that  all  grants , of  fubfidies,  or  parliameotary  aids,  do 
begin  in  their  houfe,  and  are  firit  beftowed  by  them  ;.  although  their  grants 
are  not  effediaal  to  all  intents  and~purpofes,  until  they  have  ttie  alFent  of  the 
other  two  branches  of  the  legiilature.  The  general  reafon  given  for  this  ex- 
clufive  privilege  of  the  houfe  of  commons  is,  that  the  fupplies  are  raifcd  upon 
th^body  of  the  people,  and  therefore  it  is  proper  that  they  alooe  ihould  iiave 
the  right  of  taxin?  themfeives. 

The  method  of  making  laws  is  much  the  fame  in  both  houfes.  In  each 
houfe  the  a£i  of  the  majority  binds  the  whole  ;  and  this  majortcy  is  declared 

'  by 

*  Tkis'CzempCMnfroin  arrelU  for  lawful  debts,  was  always  conCdered  by  the  public 

at   a    grievance.     The  lords    and    common^    therefore    gencrouily   relinquiflied   their 

prwilege  by  ad  of  parliament  in  1770;  and  mchibcrs  of  both  boufes  may  now  be  fHc4 

dcfctom. 
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by  ^tc»  publicly  and  openly  fiveo  ;  not  as  at  Venice,  and  many  other  fenv- 
tonal  afiembties,  privately  or  by  ballot,  l^is  latter  method  may  be  fer- 
Ticeable,  to  prevent  intrigues  and  unconftitutional  combinations »  but  it  is  im-* 
pofUble  to  be  pradifed  with  us,  at  leaft  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  where  erny 
member's  cosdud  is  fubjefk  to  the  future  cenfure  of  his  conilituents,  and  there- 
fore (hoald  be  openly  fubmitted  to  their  infpe^lion. 

.  To  bring  a  bill  into  the  houfe  of  commons,  if  the  relief  fought  by  it  is  of  « 
IfTivate  nature,  it  is  firft  neceiTary  to  prefer  a  petition  ;  which  muft  be  pre- 
fented  by  a  member,  and  ufually  fets  forth  the  grievance  deiked  to  be  re- 
medied. This  petition,  (when  founded  on  fa6is  that  may  be  in  their  nature 
difputed)  is  referred  to  a  committee  of  members,' who  examine  the  matter 
^Hedged,  and  accordingly  report  it  to  the  houfe  ;  and  then  (or,  ^therwife 
upon  the  mere  petition)  leave  is  given  to  bring  in  the  bill.  In  puoHc  mat- 
ters, the  bill  is  brought  in  upon  motion  made  to  the  .houfe  without  any  pe^ 
titton.  (In  the  houfe  of  lords,  if  the  bill  begins  there,  .it  is, « when  of  a 
private  nature,  referred  to  two  of  the  judges,  to  examine  and  report  the  date 
of  the  fa^  aliedged,  to  fee  that  all  neceflary  parties  confent,  and  to  fettle  all 
points  of  technical  propriety.)  This  Is  read  a  firft  time,  and,  at  a  convenient 
diftance,  a  fecond  time ;  and  after  each  reading,  the  fpeaker  opens  to  the 
houfe  the  fubftance  of  the  i)ill,  and  puts  the  queftion  whether  it  (hall  proceed 
any  farther.  The  introduSion  of  the  bill  may  be  originally  oppoftd,  as  the 
bill  itfelf  may  at  either  of  the  readings  ;  and  if  the  oppofition  fucceeds,  the 
bill  muft  be  dropt  for  that  feflton  ;  as  it  muft  alfO|  if  oppofed  with  fucceft 
ib  any  of  the  fubfequeat  ftages* 

After  the  fecond  reading  it  is  committed,,  that  is,  referred  to  a  committee : 
which  is  either  feleded  by  the  houfe  in  matters  of  fmall  importance,  or 
elfe,  if  the  bill  is  a  matter  of  great  or  national  confequence,  the  .houfe  re- 
fdlves  itfelf  iqto  a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe.  A  'committee  of  the 
whole  jioufe  is  compofed  of  every  incmber  ;  and,  to  form  it,  the  fpeaker 
quits  the  chair  (another  member  being  appointed  chairmain),  and  ;&ay  fit 
and  debate  as  a  private  member.  In  thcle  committees,  the  bill  is  debated 
claufe  by  claufe,  amendments  made,  the  blanks  filled  up,  and  fometimes^the 
bill  is  entirely  new  modelled.  After  it  has  gone  through  the  committeet 
the  chairman  reports  it  to  the  houfe,  with  fuch  amendments  as  the  com- 
mittee have  made;  and  then  the  houfe  re-coniider  the  whok  bill  again* 
and  the  queftion  is  repeatedly  put  upon  every  claufe  and  amendment* 
When  tlie'  houie  have  agreed  or  difagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  com- 
mitteeV  and  fometimes  added  new  ;amendments  of  their  owD,  the  bill  is  then 
ordered  to  be  engroffed  or  written  in  a  ftrong  grofs  hand,  on  one  or  mo;% 
long  rolls  of  parchment  fevyed  together.  When  this  it  finiihed,  it  is  read  a 
third  time,  and  amendments  are  fometimes  then  made  to  it  ;  and,  if  a  new 
claufe  be  added,  it  is  done  by  tacking  a  feparate  piece  of  parchment  on  the 
biH,  which  is  called  a  rider.  The  fpeaker  then  again  opens  the  contents  ; 
and  holding  it  up  in  his  handn,  puts  the  queftion  whether  the  biH  fhall  pafs* 
If  this  be  agreed  to,  the  title  to  it  is  then  fettled.  After  this  it  is  carried  to 
the  lords,  for  their  concurrence,  by  one  of  the  members  ;  who«  attended  by 
fcveral  more,  prefents  it  to  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  there  delivera 
it  to  their  fpeaker,  who  comes  down  from  his  woolfack  to  receive  it.  It  there . 
paffes  through  the  fame  forms  as  in  the  other  houfe  (except  engroffing,  which 
IS  already  done),  and  if  rejeded,  no  more  notice  is  taken,  but  it  paffes  ^i 
JHenlioi  to  prevent  unbecoming  altercations.  But  if  it  be  agreed  to,  the  lords 
fend  a  meflage  by  two  roaftcrs  in-chancery  (or  fometimes,  in  matters  of  high 
importaacei  by  two  of  the  judges]  that  they  have  agreed  to  the  fame  ;  and 
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ihebiQ  remainB  with  the  lords,  if  thqr  bare  made  no  amendment  to  k.  But 
if  any  amendments  'Are  made,  fuch  ameftdments  are  fent  down  with  the  bill 
to  receive  the  concurrence  of  the  commons.  If  the  commons  difagree  tcr 
the  amendments,  a  conference  ufually  follows  between  meiibers  deputed  from 
each  houfe  ;  who,  for  the  moft  part,  fettle  and  adjuft  the  difference  :  but  if 
both  houfes  remain  indexible,  the  billis  diopped.  If  the  commons  agree 
to  the  amendment8,*the  bill  is  fent  back  to  the  lords  by  one  of  the  xnembert 
with  a  melTage,  to  acquaint  them  therewith*  The  fame  forms  are  obferv- 
cd  mtaath  ntutandis^  when  the  bill  begins  in  the  houlif  of  lords.  But  when  an 
ad  of  grace  or  pardon  is  pafied,  it  is  lirft'  figned  by  his  majefty,  and  th'eta 
read  oQce^nly  in  each  of  the  houfes,  without  any  new  eng^ifing  or  amend- 
ment.  And  when  both  houfes  have  done  with  any  bill,  it  always  is  depo» 
fited  in  the  houfe  of  peers,,  to  wait  the  royal  alfent';  except  in  the  cafe  of , 
a  money-bill  which,  liKcr  receiving  the  concuitence  of  the  lords,  is  lent  back 
to  the  houfe  of  commons.  It  may  be  neceffary  here  to  acquaint  th«  reader^ 
that  both  in  the  houfes,  and  in  their  committees,  the  (lighteft  expreillon  or 
Bioft  minute  alteration,  does  not  pafs  till  the  fpeaker,  or  the  chairman,  putt 
the  queftioD  ;  which  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  is  aafwered  by  aye  brna  } 
and  in  the  houfe  of  pcer<^,  by  content  or  not  content. 

The  giving  the  royal  afient  to  bills  is  a  matter  of  great  form.     When  the 
lung  is  to  pais  bills  in  perfon,  he  appears  on  bis  throne  in  the  houfe  of  peers* 
in  his  royal  robes,  with  the  crown  on  his  head,  and  attended  by  his  great  of- 
ficers of  ftatc  and  heralds.     A   feat  or  the  rjght  hand  of  the  throne,  where , 
the  princes  of  Scotland,  when  peers  of  England,  formerly  fat,  is  referved  *fo^ 
the  prince  of  Wales.     The  other  princes  of  the  blood  fit  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  king  y  and  the  chancellor  on  a  clofe  bench  removed  a  little  backwards^ 
The  vifcoants  and  temporal  barons,  or  lords,  face  the  thrdne,  on  benches,  or 
Wool  packs  covered  with  red  cloth  or  baize.     The  bench  of  bifhops  runs  a* 
long  the^ houfe  to  the  bar  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  ;  as  the  dukes  and  ' 
tads  do  on  the  left.     The  chancellor  and  judges,  on  ordinary  days,  fit  (ipon 
vool.packs,  between  the  barons  and  the   throne.     The  common  opinion  is^ 
that  the  houfe  fittirrg  on  wooh,  is  fymbolical  of  wool  being  formerly  the  ftaple 
commodity  of  the  kingdom.     Many  of  the  peers,  on  folemn  occa^ons,  ap* 
(caHn  their  parliamentary  robes.     None  of  the  commons  have  any  robes,  ex- 
cepting the    fpeaker,  who  wears  a  long  black  filk  gown  ;  and  when  he  ap-^ 
P^n  before  fhe  king  it  is  trimmed  with  gold.     "  ^ 

Tht  royal  affent  may  be  given  two  ways  ;  i .  in  perfon.  When  the  king; 
Kads  for  the  houfe  of  commons  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  the  fpea)cer  carries  upi 
the  money-bill  or  bills  in  his  hand  ;  and,  in  delivering  them,  he  addreffe* 
his  majefty  in  a  folemn  fpeech,  in  which  he  feldom  fails  to  extol  the  generoiity 
and  loyalty  of  the  commons  and  tell  his  majefty  how  neceflary  it  is  to  be 
frugal  of  the  public  money.  It  is  upon  this  occafion,  that  the  commons  of 
^reat  Britain  appear  in  their  higheft  liiftre.  The^itles  of  all  bills  that  have 
£a£edhoth  houfes  are  read  ;  and  the  king's  anfwer  is  declared  by  the'clerk. 
of  the  parliament  in  Norman  French.  If  the  king  confents  to  a  public  bill» 
ihcclcik  ufually^  declares,  ie  toy  lemeut^  "  the  king  wills  it  fo^o  be  i"  if  ta 
*Pnvatcbill,  foU  ftutcomme  ii ejl  dejire,  "be  it  as  it  is  dcfired."  If  the.kin^ 
'cfufeiaffcrft,  it  is  hi  the  gentle  language  of  ie  roy  s^avifera^  "  the  king  will 
W»ifc  upon  it."  When  a  money-bill  is  paiTed,  it  is  carried  up  and  prefcnted 
^0  the  king  by  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  the  royal  )afl'ent  is 
^o»  cxprcfled,  U  roy  remerciejes  loyal'JubjeQs^  accepte  leur  benevolence^  et  auffiU 
^f  "  the  king  thanks  his  loyal  fubjeds,  acc^ts  their  benevolence,  and 
.  Willi  it  fe  tobc»"     In  cafe  of  aa  aft  of  gracci  which  originally  proceeds 
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from  the  crown,  and  has  the  royal  aflVnt  in  the  fiVft  ilage  of  it,  the  clcrfc  of 
the  parliatiicnt  thus  pronounces  the  gratitude  of  the  fubjeA  ;  hi pr flats y  Jng^' 
neurSfCt  csmmdns,  ence  prrfentparliamintajfembles,  au  nom  de  touts  ^o's  autrts 
fubjfSsj  remercient  ires  humhUment  votrc  majrjle  :  et  prient  a  Dieu  vous  donner 
en /ante,  bonne  vie  et  longue  ;  "  the  prelates,  lords,  and  commons,  in  this  prcfcnt 
parliament  alTemhled',  in;  the  name  of  all  your  other  iubjedls,  mod  humbly 
thank  your  majcfty,  and  pray  to  God  to  ^rant  you  in 'health  and  wealth 
long  to  live."  2.  By  the  ftatulc  33  Hen.  VIII.  c»  21.  the  king  may  give 
his  afTcnt  by  letters  patent  under  his  great  feal,  (igned  with  bis  hand,  andl 
notified,  ia  his  ahfence,  to  both  houfcs  aflcmbled  together  in  the  high 
houfe,  by  comnnlTioners,  confiding  of  certain  peers  named  in  the  letters. 
Axi^  when  the  bill  has  received  the  royal  affent  in  either  of  thcfe  ways,  it  is 
then,  and  not  before,  d  flatute  or  a£t  of  parliament. 

This  ftatute  or  a6t  is  placed  among  the  records  of  the  kingdom  :  there 
necking  no  formal  promulgation  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  law,  as  was  neceflary 
by  the  civil  law  with  regard  to  the  eitiperor's  edi^ls  ;  becaufe  every  man  in 
lilngland  is,  in  judgement  of  law,  party  to  the  making  of  an  a6^  of  parlia- 
ment, being  prcfcnt  thereat  by  his  reprefcntaifivi^s.  However,  copies  thereof 
are  ufually  printed  at  the  king's  prcfs,  for  the  information  of  the  whole 
land. 

From  the  above  general  view  of  the  Englifh  conftitutio|i,  it  appears,  that 
no  fecurity  for  its  permanency,  which  the  wit  of  man  can  deviftr,  is  want- 
ing. If  it  (hould  be  obje£ted,  that  parliaments  may  become  fo  corrupted, 
sl^  to  give  up  or  betray  the  hbcrties  of  the  people,  the  anfwer  is,  that  par- 
liaments, as  every  other  body  politic,  are  fuppofcd  to  watch  over  their  poli- 
tical exiUcnce,  as  a  private  pcrfon  does  his  natural  life.  If  a  parliament  was 
to  ad  in  that  manntr,  it  mull  become y^i!?  defe^  an  evil  that  no  human  pro- 
vifions  can  g^ard  agaiaft.  But  there  are  great  rcfources  of  liberty  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  though  the  conftitution  has  been  even  overturned,  and  fometimet 
dangcroufly  woundcd,.yet  its  o'.vn  innate  powers  have  recovered  and  ftill  pre- 
serve it.  Monf.  Mczeray,  the  famous  hillorian,  faid  to  a  counttyman  of 
ours,  in  theclofe  of  the  laft  century,  "  We  had  ortce  in  France  the  fame 
liappiucfs  and  the  fame  privileges  which  you  have  ;  our  laws  were  then  made 
h-f  rcprefintattves  o/"  our  own  chuftng^  therefore  our  own  money  was  not  taken 
from  ttSf  but  granted  by  w.  Our  kings  were  thch  fubjcdt  to  the  rules  of  law  and 
icufon — now,  alas  1  we 'arc  miferable,  and  all  is  loll.  Think  nothing  Sir, 
too  dear  to  maintain  thcfe  precious  advantages  ;  if  ever- there  (hould  be  oc- 
ofion,  venture  your  life  and  eftatc  rather  than  bafcly  and  fdoliftUy  fubihit  to 
that  abjeft  condition  to  which  you  fee-us  reduced." 

The  king  of  England,  befidcs  His  high  court  of  parliament,  hasJWbordi- 
iiate  officers  and  minifters  to  afiift  him,  and  who  are  refponfibfe'tor  theii*  ad- 
vice and  condud.  They  are  made  by  the  king's  nomination,  without  either 
patent  or/grant  :  and  on  taking  tlfe  neceflary  oaths,  they  become  immedi- 
ately privy-counftUors  during  the  life  of  the  king  that  chufes  them,  but  fub- 
jcd  to  removal  at  his  dire6tion- 

The  duty  of  a  privy- counfellorappear^  from  the  oath. of  office,  which  con- 
lUlsof  feven  articles;  i.  To  advife  the  king  according  to  the  bell  of  his 
cunning  and  difcrction.  2.  To  advife  for  the  king's  honour  and  good  of 
the  public,  without  partiality  through  afFedion,  love,  need,  doubt^  or  dread. 
3,  To  keep  the  king's  counfel  fccret.  4.  To  avoid  corrup^pn.  5.  To  help 
and  ftrengthen  the  execution  of  what  fliall  be  theic  rcfoWcd.  6.  Te 
wiibftand  all  pcrfons  who   would  attempt  the  contrary.     And,  laftly,  in 
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gcneraL      7.  l*o  obferve,  keep,  and  do  all  that  a  good  and  troe  CQunfellot 
ought  to  do  to  his  fovereign  lord.       ' 

As  no  government  can  be  fo  complete  as  to  be  provided  with  laWs  that  maj' 
tnfwer  every  unforefeen  emergency,  the  privy  counoil,  in  fuch  cafes  can  fup- 
p]y  the  deficiency.  It  has  betn  even  known,  that,  upon  great  and  urgent  o'C- 
cafionSy  fuch  as  that  of  a  famine,  or  the  dread  of  one,  they  can  fuperfede  the 
operation  of  the  law  ;  if  the  parliament  is  not  fitting  ;  but  th's  is  confldefed 
as  illegal*  aqd  an  z&  of  parliament  mull  pafs  for  the  pardon  and  indetnnifica- 
tioB  of  tbofe  concerned. 

The  ofiice  of  fecretary  of  (late  is  at  prefent  divided  into  a  fouthcrn  and  ^ 
north?m  department.  The  fouthem  contains  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy^ 
the  Swifs  Cantons,  Conftantinople,  and,  in  (hort,  afl  the  ftates  in  the  fouther^ 
prta.  ITht  northern  comprehends  the  different  ilates  of  Germany,  Pruflia,  Pq« 
land,  RuiEa,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  Flanders,  and  the  Hanfeatic  tovrns. 
Witlk  regard  to  the  capital  a&s  of  government  which  were  formerly  entruf* 
ted  with  the  fecretaries  of  ftate,  a  committee  of  the  privy  council,  commonly 
called  a  cabinet  council^  are  chiefly  entrufted.  This  cabinet  gener^y  confi^s 
of  a  feledk  number  of  minillers  and  noblemen,  accotding  co  the  king'sx>pinioa 
of  their  mtcgrhy  and  abilities,  or  attachment  to  the  views  of  the  court :  but 
though  its  operations  are  powerful  and  extcnfive,a  cabinet-council  is  not  ef- 
fcntial  to  the  conilitution  of  England. 

This  obfervation  naturally  lea^ds  me  to  mention  the  perfon  who  it  fo  well 
known  by  the  name  of  the  ^/^  minjfier;  a  term  unknown  to  the  Englifh 
conftitution,  though  the  office,  in  cffe^,  is  perhaps  ncceflary  The  confti- 
tation  points  out  the  lord  high  chancellor  as  miniftery  but  the  affairs  of  his 
own  court  give  him  fufficient  employment.  When  the  o^e  of  the  firil  lord 
of  the  treafury  is  united  with  that  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (offices 
which  I  am  to  explain  hereafter)  in  the  fame  perfon,  he  is  confidered  as  firft 
minidef.  The  truth  is,  his  majefly  may  make  any  of  his  fervants  his  firfi 
minifter.  But  though  it  is  no  office,  yet  there  is  a  refponfibility  anneaed  to 
the  name  aud  common  repute,  that  renders  it  a  pod  of  dfficulty  and  danger. 
I  (hall  now  take  a  (hort  review  of  the  nine  great  officers  of  the  crpwn,  who, 
by  their  poffs,  take  place  next  to  the  princes  of  the  royal  family  and  the 
two  primates. 

The  firil  is  the  lord  high  fteward  of  England.  This  is  an  ofl^ce  very  an- 
cient, and  formerly  was  hereditary,  or  at  lead  for  life ;  but  now  and  for  cen* 
tunes  pad  it  is  exercifed  only  occafionally  ;^that  is,  at  a  Coronation,  or  to  fit 
as  a  jud^e  on  a' peer  or  peerefs,  when  tried  for  a  capital  crim6.  In  corona- 
tions, it  is  held  for  that  day  only,  by  fome  high  nobleman.  In  cafes  of  trials, 
it  is  exercifed  generally  by  the  lord  chancellor,  or  lord  keepet  ;  whofe  com- 
miffion  as  high  deward,  ends  with  the  trial,  by  breaking  his  white  rod,  the 
badge  of  his  office. 

The  lord  high  chancellor  prefides  in  the  court  of  chancery,  td^  moderate 
the  feTerit\es  of  the  law,  in  all  cafes'where  the  property  of  the  fubje^  is  con- 
cerned ;  and  he  is  to  determine  according  to  the  didates  of  equity  and  rca- 
fon.  He  is  an  officer  of  the  greated  weight  and  power  of  any  now  fubfid- 
ing  in  the  kingdom,  and  is'  fuperior  in  precedepcy  to  every  temporal  lord. 
He  is  a  privy  couufellor  by  his  ofiice,  and,  according  to  fome,  prolocutor  of 
the  l^oufe  or  lords  by  prefcription.  To  him  belongs  the  appoiniment  of  all 
judices  of  the  peace  ;  he  is  vifitor,  in  right  of  the  kln^,  of  all  hofpitals  and 
colleges  of  the  king's  foundation,  and  patron  of  all  the  king's  livings  under 
the  vahic  of  tol.  per  annum  in  the  king's  books.  He  is  the  gent;ral  guar- 
dian of  all  infantSj  idiotS;  and  lunaticsi  and  ^ath  the  fuperiotendance  of  all 
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charitable  ufes  in  the  kingdom,  over  and  above  the  extenfive  jor&fdidioA  wbicfi 
he  cxercircs  in  his  judicfal  cr^pacity  in  the  court  of  chancery.. 

The  pod  of  lord  high  treafurcr  has  of  late  been  veftcd  in  atrommifliqn  cotii 
filling  of  five  p«rfon8,  who  are  called  lords  of  the  treafury  ;  but  the  firft  com- 
miflipuer  is  fuppofcd  to  poflefsthe  power  of  lord  high  treafurer.  He  has  the 
ittanagemcnt  and  charge  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  crown  kept  in  the  exche- 
quer :  as  alfo  the  letting  of  the  leafes  of  all  crown-lands,  and  the  gift  of  all 
places  belonging  to  the  cudoms  in  the  feveral  ports  of  the  kingdom. 

The  lord  prefident  of  the  council  was  an  officer  formerly  of  great  power, 
aud  h^th  precedence  next  after  the  lord  chancellor,  and  lord  treafurer.  His 
duty  is  to  propoTe  all  the  bufinefs  tranfafled  at  the  council-bpard,  and  to  re- 
port to  the  king,  when  his  majefty  is  not  prefent,  all  its  debates  and  proceed- 
ings. It  is  a  place  of  great  dignity  as  well  as  difficulty,  on  account  of  the 
▼aft  number  of  American  and  Weil  Indiaxaufes,  oapjtures,  and  the  like  affairs, 
that  come  before  the  board  :  all  which  may  be  abridged  to  the  vaft  ccnveni- 
ency  of  the  fubje6l  by  an  able  prefident. 

The  office  of  lord  privy  feal  confifis  in  his  putting  the  king's  feal  to  all 
charters,  grants,  and  the  like,  which  are  figned  by  the  king,  in  order  to  iheir 
^  paffing  the  great  feal ;  and  he  is  refponfibit  if  he  (hould  apply  the  privy-feal 
to  any  thing  againft  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  office  of  lord  great  chamberlain  of  England  is  hereditary  to  the  duke 
of  Ancafler's  family.  He  attends  the  king's  perfon,  on  his  coronation,  to 
drefs  him  ;  he  has  likewlfe  charge  of  the  houfe  of  lords  during  the  fitting  of 
parliament;  and' of  fitting  up  Weftminfter-hall  for  coronations,  or  trials  of 
peers. 

The  office  of  lord  high  confiable  has  been  difufed  fince  the  attainder  and 
execution  of  Stafford  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the  year  1421,  but  is  occafion- 
illy  revived  for  a  coronation. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  is  hereditary  earl  marfhal  of  !^ngland.  Before  Eng- 
land became  fo  commercial  a  country  as  it  has* been  for  a  hundred  years  paff, 
this  office  required  great  abilities,  learning,  and  knoii^edge  of  the  Englifii 
hi  dory  for  its  difcharge.  In  war  time  he  was  judge  of  army  caufes,  and  de- 
cided according  to  the  principles  of  the  civil  law.  If  the  caufe  did  not 
admit  of-  fuch  a  decifion,  it  was  left  to  a  perfonal  combat,  which  was  attend- 
ed with  a  I  vaft  variety  of  ceremonies  ;  ihe  arrangement  of  which,  even  to 
the  fmalleft  trifle,  ftll  within  the  marflial's  province.  To  this  day,  he  or  his 
deputy  regulates  all  points  of  precedency  according  to  the  archives  kept  in 
the  herald's  office  which  19  entirely  within  hi«  jurifdiflion.  He  direds  alt 
foleran  proceffions,  coronations,  proclamations,  general  mournings,  and  th^ 
like.' 

The  office  of  lord  high  admiral  of  Engjahd  is  •  now  likcwife  held  by 
commiffidn,  and  is  equal  in  ita  importance  to  any  of  the  preceding,  efpecial- 
ly  fince  the  growth  of  the  Britifti  naval  power.  The  Englifti  admiralty  is 
a  board  of  dinrd^ion  as  well  as  execution,  and  is  in  its  proceedings  indepen- 
dent of  the  crown  itfelf.  All  trials  upon  life  and  death,  in  maritime  affairs 
are  appointed  and  held  under  a  commiffion  immediately  iifuing  from  that 
board  :  and  the  nveiilbers  m^ft  fign  even  the  death  warrants  for  execution  ; 
but  it  may  be  eafily  conceived,  that,  as  they  are  removeable  at  plcafure,  they 
do  nothing  that  can  clafh  with  the  prerogative  of  th6  crown,  anA  conform 
themfelves  to  the  diredions  they  receive  from  his  majefty.-  The  board  of 
admiralty  regulates  the  whole  oaval  force  of  the  realm,  and  names  all  their 

officers, 
^  The  lift  lord  high  admiral  xfu  George  prince  of  Denmark,  and  hsiband  to  qcrcn  Anne> 
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officers,  or  confirms  them  when  'named  ;  fo  that  its  jutifdiAion  is  very  cx- 
Icnfivc.  They  appoint  vice-admirals  under,  them  ;  but  an  appeal  from  them 
lies  to  the  high  court  of  admiraky,  which  is  of  a  civil  nature*:  London  is 
the  place  where  it  is  held ;  and  all  its  procefTes  and  proceedings  ran  in  tne 
lord  high  admiral's  namet  or  thofe  of  the  commifGoners,  and  not  in  that  of 
the  kiag.  The  judge  of  this  court  is  commonly  a  doftor  of  the  civil  law, 
and  its  proceedings  are  according  to  the  method  of  the  civil  law  ;  but  all  cri;« 
minal  mflttersi  relating  to  piracies^  and  other  capital  o^ences  ^committed  at 
fea,  arc  tried  and  determined  according  to  the  laws  of  England,  by  witneifas 
and  a  jury,  ever  ffnce  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  now  remains  to  treat  of 
the  courts  of  law  in  England. 

Courts  of  law.]  The  court  of  chancery,  which  is  the  court  of  equi- 
ty, ta  next  in  dignity  to  the  high  court  of  parliament,  and  is  defigned  to  re- 
Lerethe  fubje^againft  frauds,  breaches  of  truil,and  other  oppreflions,  and 
to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  law.  The  lord  high  chancellor  fits  as  fole  judge, 
and  in  his  abfenct;,  the  mailer  of  the  rolls.  >  The  form  of  proceeding  is  by 
bills,  anfwers,  and  decrees,  the  witneffes  'being  examinifd  in  private  ;  how- 
ever, the  decrees  of  this  court  are  only  binding  to  the  perfons  of  thofe  con- , 
ceroedin  them,  for  they  do  not  affect  their  lands  aad  gt)od0  ;  and  confe* 
qaently.  If  a  man  refufes  to  comply  with  the  terms,  they  can  do  nothing 
more  than  fend  him  to  the  prifon  of  the  Fleet.  This  court  is  always  open  j 
and  if  a  man  be  fent  to  prifon,  the  lord  chancellor,  in  any  vacation,  can,  if  he 
fees  reafon  for  it,  grant  a  habeas  corpus.' 

The  clerk  of  the  crown  Kkewife  belongs  to  this  cottrt,  he,  or  his  deputy, 
being  obliged  always  to  attend  on  the  lord  chancellor  as  often  as  he  fits  for 
the  difpatch  of  bufinefs  ;  through  his  hands  oafs  all  writs  for  fummoning 
the  parliament  or  chobfing  of  men^bers,  commTlHons  of  the  peace,  pardons, 
&c. 

The.  King^s  Bench9fo  called  eitherjrom  the  kings  of  England  fometJraes 
fitting  there  jn  perfen,  or  becaufe  all  matters  determinable  by  common  law 
between  the  king  and  his  fitWefls  are  here  tried,  except  fuch  affairs  as  proper- 
ly belong  to  the  court  of  Exchequer.  This  court  is,  Hkewife,  a  kind  of 
dscck  upon  all  the  inferior  couns,  their  judges  and  juftices  of  the  peace. 
Here  prefide  four  judges,  the  firft  of  whom  is  ftyled  lord  chief  jufticc  of 
England,  to  exprefs  the  great  extent  of  his  jurifdidion  over  the  kingdom  ; 
for  this  court  can  grant  prohibitions*  in  any  caufe  depending  either  in  fpi- 
rittial  or  temporal  courts  ;  ^d  the  houfe  of  peers  does  often  direct  the  lord 
chief  juflice  to  iffue  out  his  warrant  for  apprehending  oerfons  under  fufpicion 
of  high  crimes.  The  other  three  judges  are  called  jutb'ces,  or  judges  of  the 
King's  Bench. 

The  court  of  Common  Pleas  takes'  cognifance  of  all  pleas  debatable, 
and  civil  adions  depending  between  fubje£l  and  fubje^k  and  in  it,  befidesall 
real  actions,  iinea  and  recoveries  are  tranfaded,  and  prohibitions  are  like* 
wife  iflucd  out  of  it,  as  well  as  from  the  King's.  Bench,  The  firft  judge  of 
this  court  is  ftyled  iord  chief  juftice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  or  common  bench  s 
befideswhom  there  are  Hkewife  three  other  judges,  ot  julticca  of  this  court. 
None  but  feijeants  at  law  are  allowed  to  plead  here. 

The  court  of  Exchequer  was  inllituted  for  managing  the  revenues  pf  the 
crown,  and  has  a  power  of  judging  both  according  to  Eiw  and  accordinff/tQ 
cqnity.     In  the  proceedings  according  to  few,  the  lord  chief  baron  of  tlie^ 
Exchequer,  and  three  other  barons,  prefide  as  judges^     They  are  ftyled  ba« 
fonsy   becaufe  formerly  none  but  barons  of  the  realm  were  attoi^rcd  to  be 

M  m  a  judget 
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judges  in  this  court4  Befidcs  t1ier«  is  a  fiftjiy  called  curfitor  baroo,  >bo  baf 
^^ot  a  judiicial  capacity,  ^but  is  oaly  employed  in  adminifttring  the  oaih  tQ 
(berififl  and  other  officers,  and  alfo  to  (cvcFal  of  the  offictrs  of  the  cuftoon* 
boufe.  But  when  this  court  proceeds  according  to  cqidty,  then  the  lord 
^reafurer  and  the  chancellor  of  the  Exch^^qer  prcfidc,  a^ftcd  by  the  oibcr 
haruns.  i\\l  naattcfs  touching  the  king's  trcafury,  rcv<:nue>  cu(loni8«  ^nd 
fines,  are  bc.re  tried  and  determined.  B^fui  s  the  officers  already  mentioned^ 
there  belong  to  the  Exchequer,  the  king'$  remembrancer,  who  takes  a^d 
^tes  all  accounts  of  the  rerenue,  cullonjs,  excife«  parHamentary  aid  and  fub<- 
fidies;  4^c.  except  the  accounts  of  the  (herifs  and  theii  officers  ;  \\ye  lord  trea- 
liirer's  remembrancer,  whofe  bufitiefs  it  is  to  make  out  proQc^Tes  againft 
(heriffs,  receivers  of  the  rcfvcnuc,  and  other  offic;ers. 

For  putting  the  laws  efifc&u^Ily  in  execution,  a  high-ihc  riJIF  is  annually  ap« 
pQtnted  for  every  county  (cjfccpt  Wtftmorebnd  and  Middlcfex)  by  the 
king  ^  ;  whofe  office  is  both  miniilerial  an^  judici4l*  He  la  to  execute  the 
king^s  mandat-c,  and  ^U  writs  direded  to  him  out  of  the  king's  court  of  juf- 
(ice  f  (Q  inpLpannel  juries,  ta  bring  eaufes  and  m^lefa^ors  to  trial,  to  fee 
fjpntence,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs,  executed  ;  and  at  the  affize  to  ^U 
lend  the  judges,  and  guard  them  all  the  time  they  are  in  his  county.  He 
^  liLcwife  to' decide  the  eledi(^ns  of  knights  of  the  (hire,  of  cocpners  anc} 
Terdcrers  ;  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  voters,  and  to  return  fuch  as  he 
jhaU  determine  to  be  duly  ekded.  It  i,s  alio  part  of  his  office  to  collect  all 
public  fines,  diftrcffes,  amerciaments,  into  the  Exchequer,  or  where  the  kinff 
iball  appoinft,  and  to  Qialjie  fuch  payments  out' of  them  as  lus  m^jeily  fliau 
think  proper. 

As  his  offiqe  is  Judicial,  he  keeps  a  court,  called  the  county  court,  which  19 
held  by  the  fheriflE,  or  his  under  ihenfiV,  to  hear  and  determine  all  civil  caufe? 
in  the  county,  under  forty  /hillings  ;  this,  however,  is  no  court  of  record  f 

!)ut  the  court,  formerly  called  the  iheriSs  torn,  was  one  $  and  the  king's 
eet,  through  all  the  county ;  for  in  this  court  inquiry  was  made  into  aH 
criminal, om^Dces^gaiiili  the  common  law,  where  by  the  flatute  law  there  was 
no  reHraint.  This  court,  however,  has  been  long  fince  abulifhcd.  As  the 
keeper  of  the  kings  peace,  both  by  common  law  and  fpecial  commiffio^,  he 
is'the  firft  man  in  the  county,  and  fupcrior.in  rank  to  any  nobleman  therein^ 
during  his  office.  He  may  command  all  the  people  of  bis  county  to  attend 
him,  which  is  called  t\\KpoJfc  comitatuiy  or  power  of  the  county. 

Under  the  (heriff  are  vai ious  officers ;  as  the  under  fheriff^  clerks,,  fte wards 
of  courts,  bailiSs  (in  London  called  ferjeants),  conllables,  go^lcrs»  bea^ 
dies,  5cc. 

The  next  officer  to  the  (heriff,  is  thtjufiice  ofpeaee^  feveral  of  whom  ar^ 
commiffioned  for  each  county  :  and  to  them  is  intruded  the  power  of  put* 
ting  great  part  of  the  ftatute  bw  in  execution,  in  rtlation  to  the  highwayst 
the  pQor»  vagrants,  treafbns,  felonies,  riots,  the  prefervation  of  the  game, 
4cc.  &c,  and  they  examine  and  commit  to  prifon  all  who  break  or  diilurb 
the  peace,  and  difquiet  the  king's  fubjeds.  In  order  to  puui(h  the  ofienderSf 
they  meet  every  quarter  at  the  coqnty  town,  when  a  jury  of  twelve  m^ni 
called  the  grani  mquclt  of   the  county,   is   fummoned  to  appear.     Thi^ 

jury, 

*  Sberiff»  were  formerly  cfiofeo  by  the  inhabitsnts  of  the  feveral  countiea.  In  fora^ 
eountics  the  Iheriii«  were  lormcrly  hereditary,  and  (lUl  continue  in  the  county  of  Well^ 
morcland.  The  city  of  London  hath  alio  the  inheritance  of  the  fliriev^lt^  of  Middkiili 
t^4  in  their  body  by  chanert 
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mrf^  upon  patb,  h  to  icKjutre  into  the  qafies  of  all  deUnqvents,  and  to  pre^ 
tent  them  by  billy  guiltv  of  the  indi^inent»  or  not  guilty  ;  the  juftices  conv- 
mit  the  former  to  goal  for  their  trial  at  the  nei^t  affizes,  and  the  latter  are 
acquitted.  This  is  called  the  quarter- fefiions  £br  the  county.  The  juf- 
ticc  of  pcaicc  ought  to  be  a  perfon  of  great  good  ienfei  fagacitj,  and  in« 
tegrit  jy  and  ^ot  to  be  without  fo^e  Jcnowledge  of  the  law  :  for  a«  much 
power  is  lodged  in  his  hand^^  aLd  as  nothing  is  u>  intoxicating^  without  tbefc 
qualifications^  he  will  be  apt  to  make  mi(lakes»  and  to  flep  beyond  his  au* 
thority  y  fqr  which  he  is  indeed  liable  to  be  called  to  an  account  at  the  court  of 
Kin^s  Bench.   . 

Each  county  contains  two  coroners^  who  are  to  enquire  by  a  jury  of 
neighbcHirSy  how  and  by  whou)  any  perfon  came  by  a  violent  death  and  to 
enter  it  on  record  as  a  plea  of  the  crown.  Another  branch  of  his  office  i^ 
to  enquire  Concerning  mipwreck,  and  certify  whether  wreck  or  not,  and 
who  is  in  pofleflion  of  the  goods.  In  hi^  minifterial  office^  he  h  the  fheriff'0 
fnbftitute. 

The  civil  government  of  cities  is  a  kind  of  fmall  independent  policy  of  it« 
felf  i  for  every  city  hath,  by  charter  from  the  king,  a  jurifdidion  within  it^ 
lelfy  tQ  judge  in  all  matters  civil  a^d  criminal :  with  this  reiiraint  only,  that 
an  civil  caufes  may  be  removed  from  their  courts^  to  the  higher  courts  at  Weft« 
mipiler  ;  and  allofifences  that  jre  capital,  are  comn^itted  tp  the  judge  of  the 
alfize.  The  government  of  cities  diners  according  to  their  different  charterv 
iODmiinities,  and  conftitutions.  Tbey  are  condituted  with  a  mayor,  aldermen^ 
and  burgefTesy  who,  together,  Qiake  the  corporation  of  the  city,  s^nd  hold  a 
couj^  of  judicature,  where  the  mayor  prefides  as  judge,  borne  cities  are 
counties,  and  chu£e  their  own  (henffs  ;  ^nd  all  of  them  have  a  power  of  mak- 
ii^g  by- laws  for  their  own  government,  borne  have  thought  the  government  of 
citied,  by  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council|  is  an  epitome  of  the  Cog* 
lilh^ovemment,  by  king* lords,  and  commons. 

Xbe  government  of  incorporated  boroughs  is  much  after  the  fame  manner: 
ia  fome  there  is  a  mayor,  and  in  others  two  baih'flfs  }  all  which,  during  their 
mayoralty  pr  magiilracy^  are  juiUcq^  of  the  peace  within  their  liberties,  anl 
eonfequently  cftjuires. 

The  cipque  po'ts  are  five  havens,  formerly  eAeemed'  moil  important  ones^ 
that  lie  on  the  call  p^rt  gf  £ngland  towards  Fiance,  a»  Dover,  Sandwich^ 
Jtoisney^  Halvings  and  Hy the,  to  which  Wincbelifea  and  Rye  have  been  iincc 
added,  with  fioaili^r  francbifes  in  many  refpeds.  Thefe  cuique- ports  were  en- 
dowed with  particular  privileges  by  our  ancient  kings,  upou  condition  that 
thtv  ihotild  provide  a  certain  number  of  (hipS)  at  their  own  chargCj  toferve  ia 
t}ie  wars  for  forty  dayQ,  as  often  as  they  were  wanted. 

For  the.bctler  government  of  village»y  the  lords  of  the  foil»  or  manor,  (whp 
were  formerly  called  barons),  have  generfdly  a  power  to  hold  courts,  called 
Gourts-leet  and  courts  baron,  where  their  tenants  are  obliged  to  attend  an4 
receive  juiii<^.  The  buiinefs  qf  courts-leet  is  chieQy  to  prefent  and  puuifh 
&uif4nc^^  ;  and  at  covrts-baron  the  convcyancca  and  alienations  of  the  copy- 
hold tenants  are  enrolled^  and  they  are  admitted  to  their  eftateaon  a  delceot 
tr  purchafr, 

hjcon^k  \%  a  very  ancient  and  refpe£|able  officer  of  the  peace,  under  the 
Engliih  cgnilittttion.  bver^  huudrca  bas  a  high-lopilablc,  and  every  parifh 
in  that  hundred  a  cooftable  \  9nd  they  are  to  attend  the  high  cpnitable  upon 
pioper  OPC9iion9«  They  are  aifiiled  by  another  ancient  olficer,  called  the 
tythingman,  who  formerly  fuperintended  thg  tenth  part ^f  an  hupdredi  or  ten 
free  burghs^  as  they  were  called  in  the  time  gf  the  Saxons^and  each  ^^^  burgh' 
f  con« 
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confiding  often  famlUes.  The  bufmefs  of  conflable  is  to  keep  the  peace  itft 
all  cafes  of  quarrels  and  riots.  He  can  imprifon  offenders  till  they  are  brought 
before  a  juftice  of  peace ;  and  it  is  his  duty  to  execute,  within  his  dillri£tt 
every  warrant  that  is  direAcd  to  him  from  that  magiftrat^,  or  a  bench  of  juf- 
tices.  The  negleft  of  the  Old  Saxon  courts,  both  for  the  prcfervatlon  of  the 
peace^and  the  morccaly  recovery  of  fmall  debts,  has  been  regretted  by  many 
eminent  lawyers  ;  and  it  has  of  late  been  found  ncceflary  to  revive  fome  of 
them,  and  to  appoint  others  of  a  Hmilar  nature.  v 

Befides  theft,  there  are  courts  of  confcience  fettled  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land for  the  relief  of  the  poor^  in  the  recovery  of  payment  of  fmall  debts  not 
exceeding  forty  (hillings. 

There  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  any  conftitulion  provided  with  fo  many 
ifences,  as  that  of  England  is,  for  the  fecurity  of  perfonal  liberty.  Every 
man  imprifoned .  has  a  right  to  brin?  a  writ  before  a  judge  at  Weftminfler- 
liall,  called  his  Habeas  Corpus.  If  that  judge,  after  confidering  the  caufe 
of  ^commitment,  (hall  find  that  the  offence  is  bailable,  the  party  is  immedi- 
ately admitted  to  bail,  till  he  is  condemned  or  acquitted  in  a  proper  court  of 
juflice. 

The  rights  of  individuals  are  fo  attentively  .con  fide  red,  tliat  the  fubjeft 
may,  without  tbe  lead  danger,  fue  his  fovercign,  or  thofe  who  aft  in  bis 
namey  and  nnder  bis  authority  ;  he  may  do  this  in  open  court,  where  the 
king  may  be  cafl,  and  be  obliged  to  pay  damages  to  his  fubjcft.  He  cannot 
take  away  the  liberty  of  the  leafl  individual,  unlefs  he  has,  by  fome  illegal  zB., 
of  which  he  is  accufed  or  fufpefted  upon  oath,  forfeited  his  right  or  liberty  ; 
or  except  when  the  ftate  is  in  danger,  and  the  reprefentativcs  of  the  people 
think  the  public  fafety  makes  it  neceffary,  that  he  (hould  have  the  power  of 
€onfinin*g  perfons  on  luch  a  fufpicion  of  guilt ;  fuch  as  the  cafe  of  a  rebeKion 
within  the  kingdom,  when  the  legiflaturc  has  thought  proper  to  pafs  a  tem- 
porary fufpenfion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  aA  ;  but  this  feldom  h^s  been  done 
but  with  great  difficulty  and  caution,  and  when  the  national  fafety  has  abfo- 
lutely  required  it.  The  king  has  a  right  to  pardon  ;  but  neither  he  nor 
the  judges,  to  whom  he  delegates  his  authority,  can  condemn  a  man  as  a 
criminal,  except  he  be  firft  found  guilty  by  twelve  men,  who  tnuft  be  his 
perrs  or  his  equals.  That  the  judges  may  not  be  influenced  by  the  king  or 
his  minlftcrs,  to  mifreprefent  the  cafe  to  the  jury,  they  have  their  falaries  for 
life,  and  not  during  the  pleafure  of  their  fovereign..  Neither  can  the  king 
take  away,  nor  endanger  the  life  of  any  fubjeft,  without  trial,  and  the  per- 
fons being  firft  chargeable  with  a  capital  crime,  as  treafon,  murder,  felony, 
or  fome  other  aft,  injurious  to  fociety  ;  nor  can  any  fubjtft  be  dcpnved  of  his 
liberty^  for  the  higheft  cnme,  till  fonK  proof  of  his  guilt  be  given  upon  oath 
before  a  magitlrate  ;  and  he  has  then  a  right  to  infift  upon  his  being 
brought,  the  firft  opportunity,  to  a  fair  trial,  or  to  be  reftored  tb  liberty  on 
giving  bail  for  his  appearance.  If  a  man  is  charged  with  a  capital  ofPencey 
he  maftnot  undergo  the  ignominy  of  being  tried  for  his  life,  till  the  evidences 
of  his  guilt  are  laid  before  the  grand  jury  of  the  town  or  county  in  which 
the  faft  is  alledged  to  be  committed,  and  not  without  twelve  of  them  agree- 
ing to  a  bill  of  indiftment  againft  him.  If  they  dothis«  he  is  to  ftanda  fecond 
trial  before  twelve  other  men,*whofe  opinion  is  definitive.  By  the  28  Ed» 
ward  III.  it  is  enafted,  that  where  either  party  is  an  alien  born,  the  jury 
Ihall  be  one  half  aliens,  and  the  other  denizens  if  required,  for  the  more  im- 
partial trial.  A  privilege  indulged  to  ftrangers  in  no  other  country  in  the 
worlds  but  which  is  as  ancient  ^ith  us  as  the  time  of  king  Ethelrcd  ^.     In 

fome 

*  Sutttte  dc  Monticolis  Wallix,  « 
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ibxne  cafcSf  ihemaa  (wlio  is  always  fuppofed  innocent  till  there  be  fuificient 
proof  of  his  guilt)  is  allowed  a  copy  of  his  indiAtnent,  in  order  to  help  hint 
to  make  his  defence.  He  is  alfo  furnifhed  with  the  pannel,  or  lift  of  the 
jury,  who  are  his  tme  and  proper  judges,  that  he  may  learn  their  chaiac- 
tcrs,  and  difcover  whether  they  want  abilities,  or  whether  they  are  prejudice 
cd  againft  him.  He  may  in  open  court  peremptorily  objeft  to  twenty  of 
the  number  ♦,  and  to  as  many  more  aB  he  can  give  reafon  for  their  not  being 
admitted  as  his  judges  ;  tiUftt  laH  twelve  unexceptionable  men,  the  neighbours 
of  the  party  accnfed,  or  living  near  the  place  where  the  fuppofcdfaft  was  com-. 
initted,  are  approved  of,  who  take  the  following  oath,  that  they  Jhall  tveW 
mnd  truly  try^  and  true  deUverance  make^  bettveen  the  king  andtheprlfoners^  ni^hom 
they /ball have  In  charge i  accorSngto  the  evidence.  By  challei^ging  the  juiyv 
the  prifoner  prevents  all  poifibility  of  briber)^,  or  the  influence  of  any  fupc* 
rior  power ;  by  their  living  near  the  place  where  the  faft  was  committed,  they 
arc  fuppofed  to  be  men  who  know  the  prifoncr's  courfc  of  life,  and  the  cre- 
dit of  the  evidence.  Thefe  only  are  the  judges  from  whofe  fentence  the  pri- 
foner is  to  expe6i  life  or  death,  and  upon  their  integrity  and  underilandingr 
the  lives  of  all  that  are  brought  in  danger  ultimately  depend  ;  and  from  their 
judgment  there  lies  no  appeal  :  they  are  therefore  to  be  all  of  one  mind^ 
and  after  they  have  fully  heard  the  evidence,  are  to  be  confined  without  meat» 
drink^  or  candle,  till  they  are  unanimous  in  acquitting  or  condemning  the 
prifoner.  Every  juryman  is  therefore  invefted  with  a  folemn  and  awful 
truft :  if  he  without  evidence  fubmits  his  opinion  to  that  of  any  o- 
ther  of  the  jury,  or  yields  in  complaifance  to  the  opinion  of  the  judge  ; 
if  he  negleds  to  examine  with  the  utmoft  care  :  if  he  queftions  the  veracity 
of  the  witn^iTes,  who  may  be  of  an  infamous  charader  ;  or  after  the  molt 
impartial  heanng,  has  the  leafl  doubt  upon  his  mind,  and  yet  joins  in  con* 
demning  the  perfon  accufed  ;  he  will  wound  his  own  confcience,  and  bring 
tipon  himfelf  the  complicated  guilt  of  perjury  and  murder.  The  freedom  of 
£ngli(hmen  confills  in  its  being  out  of  the  power  of  the  judge  on  the  bench 
to  injure  them,  for  declaring  a  man  innocent  whom  he  wifhes  to  bring  in 
guilty.  Were  not  this  the  cafe,  juries  would  be  ufelcfs  ;  fo  far  from  bein^ 
judges  themfclvea,  they  would  only  be  the  tools  ofano'theVi  whofe  province. 
is  not  to  guide,  but  to  give  a  fan6tion  to  their  determination.  Tyranny  might 
triumph  over  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  fubjed}  and  the  judge  on  the 
bench  be  the  minifter  of  the  prince's  vengeance. 

Trial  by  jury  is  fo  capital  a  privilege,  and  fo  great  a  fecurity  to  the  liber- 
ty of  the  fubjed,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  perfons  of  education  and 
property  are  often  too  ready  to  evade  fcrving  the  ofhce.  By  this  means  juries 
frequently  con  fill  of  ignorant  and  illiterate  perfons,  who  neither  have  know- 
ledge enough  to  underftand  their  rights  and  the  privileges  of  Englifhmen» 
nor  fpirit  enough  to  maintain  them.  No  man  fhould  be  above  ferving  fo  im- 
portant an  office,  when  regularly  called  upon  :  and  thofe  who,  from  indolence 
or  pride,  decline  difcharging  this  duty  to  their  country,  feem  hardly  to  de- 
ferve  that  fecurity  and  liberty  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  derite 
from  this  invaluable  inftitution.  Juries,  have,  indeed,  always  been  confidered 
as  giving  the  moll  effedual  check  to  tyranny  :  for  in  a  nation  like  this^ 
where  a  king  can  do' nothing  again  ft  law,  they  are  a  fecurity  that  he  (hall 
never  make  the  laws,  by  a  bad  adminiftration,  the  inftruments  of  cruelty  and 
opprcifion.  Were  it  not  for  juries,  the  advice  given  by  father  Paul,  in  hit 
maxims  of  the  republic  at  Veniae,  might  take  efre6l  in  its  fulleft  latitude. 
^'  When  the  offence  is  committed  by  a  nobleman  againft  a  fubje&i  fays  he^ 
*  The  p3rty  luay  challenge  thirty  five  in  cafe  of  treafon. 
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let  all  wajt  be  tried  to  juStfy  him  ;  and  if  that  is  not  poffibleto  be  done,  let 
hhn  be  cl»(iifed  with  greater  noKe  tban  daosogc.  If  k  be  a  fubjed  that  bai 
affronted  a  nobleman,  let  him  be  punifhed  with  the  otmoft  feventy,  that  the 
fiibjeds  may  not  get  too  great  a  cuftom  of  laying  their  hands  on  the  patriciaa 
order."  In  (hortt  waa  it  not  for  juries,  a  corrupt  nobleman  might,  whenever 
hfr^pleafed,  3€t  the  tyrant,  while  the  judge  would  have  that  power  which  is 
now  denied  to  oar  kings.  But,  b^  our  happy  conlHtution,  which  breathes 
nothing  bat  liberty  and  equity,  all  imaginary  iodi^gence  is  allowed  to  the 
neaneft,  as  well  as  the  greateft*  When  a  prifoncr  is  brought  to  take  his 
trial,  he  is  freed  from  all  bonds  ;  and  though  the  judges  are  fnppofed  to  be 
counfd  for  the  prifoner,  yet,  as  he  may  be  incapable  of  vindicating  his  own 
cauft,  other  counfd  are  sdlowed  him  ;  he  may  try  the  validity  and  Irgality  of 
the  indidmcnt,  and  nny  (et  it  afide,  if  it  be  contrary  to  law.  Nothing  it 
wanting  to  clear  up  the  caufe  of  iimoccnce,  and  to  prevent  the  fufferer  frooa 
£nking  under  the  power  of  corrupt  judges,  and  the  oppreilion  of  the  great. 
The  racks  and  tortures  that  are  cruelty  made  ufc  of  in  other  parts  of  Europe* 
to  make  a  man  accufe  himfelf,  are  here  unknown,  and  none  punilhed  without 
eoQvidion,  but  he  who  refufcs  to  plead  in  his  own  defence. 

As  the  trial  of  makfadors  in  England  is  very  different  from  that  of  other 
nations,  the  following  account  thereof  may  beofcful  to  foreigners  andothers* 
who  have  not  fecn  thofe  proceedings. 

The  court  being  met,  and  the  prifoner  called  to  the  bar,  the  derk  com* 
mands  him  to  hold  up  his  hand,  then  charges  htm  with  the  crime  of  which  he 
isaccufed,  and  aiks  him  whether  he  is  gui&y  or  not^tdltj.  If  the  prifoner 
9ahrcnguiltj  his  trial  is  at  an  end  ;  but  if  he  anfwers  not  g^yt  the  court 
proceeds  on  the  trial,  even  though  he  may  before  have  confcffed  the  fa£i  $ 
for  the  law  of  England  takes  no  notice  of  fuch  confcfiion  ;  and  onlefs  the 
ivitnefles,  who  are  npon  oath,  prove  him  guilty  of  the  crime,  the  jury  muft 
acquit  him  ;  for  they  are  dircded  to  bring  in  their  verdid  according  to  the 
evidence  given  in  court.  If  the  prifoner  refufes  to  plead,  that  is,  if  he  wiQ 
not  fay  in  court  whether  he  isgutliy  or  net  guUty^  he  might,  till  lately,  by 
the  law  of  England,  be  preficd  to  death,  with  a  load  of  iron  upon  his 
brtafL 

When  the  wttnefles  h^ve  given  in  their  evidenoe,  andthSe  prifoner  has,  by 
himfelf  or  his  counfel,  crofs  examined  them,  the  judge  fecites  to  the  jury  the 
fubftance  of  the  evidence  given  again fl  the  prifoner,  and  bids  them  difcharge 
their  confcience  ;  whci^  if  the  matter  be  vety  clear,  they  commonly  give 
their  vcrdid  withput  going  out  of  the  court  ;  and  the  foreman,  for  himfelf 
and  the  reft,  decbres  the  prifoner  guihj  or  not  guUiy^  as  it  may  happen  to  be* 
But  if  any  doubt  arifes  among  the  jury,  and  the  matter  requires  detnte,  they 
all  withdraw  into  a  room  with  a  copy  of  the  indi^ment,  where  they  are 
locked  up  till  they  are  unanimoufly  agreed  on  the  ?ardid  ;  and  if  any  one 
of  the  jury  ihould  die  during  this  their  confinement,  the  prifoner .  isnll  b^ 
acquitted. 

When  the  jury  have  agreed  on  the  verdid,  they  inform  the  court  thereof 
by  an  officer  who  waits  without,  and  the  prifoner  is  again  fet  to  the  bar  to 
hear  his  verdi£L  This  is  unalterable,  except  in  fome  doubtful  cafes,  when 
the  verdi&  is  brought  in/feaalf  and  is  therefore  to  be  determined  by  the 
twdve  judges  of  England. 

Lf  the  prifoner  be  found  guilty,  he  is  then  alked  what  reafon  he  can  give 
why  fcotence  of  death  ihould  not  be  pair;:d  upon  him  ?  There  is  now  properly 
no  benefit  of  clergy  ;  it  is  changed  to  tranlportation,  or  burning  in  the  hand. 
Upon  a  capital  convidion,  the  lenience' of  deathy  after  a  fomoiary  account  of 

the 
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tlie  tnaly  h  proDOunced  on  tlie  prifonef ,  in  tiiefe  words :  7%^  law  ii,  TBaf 
thou  Jbdlt  return  to  the  phce  fi^om  whence  thou  camefit.  and  from  thence  be  carried  to 
tSeftaceofexecnthn^  *tabere  thoajhali  be  handed  by  the  neck  till  thf  ^ody  be  dead^ 
OMdthe  Lordhatje  therey  on  thy  foal  :  wheretipoti  the  fkeriff  is  cbar^  Mrith  the 
execution. 

All  the  prifoners  found  not  guilty  by  the  Jury,  ar^  immediately  acquitted 
a*d  ^Kehargedf  and  in  fome  cafe^  obtain  a  copy  of  their  indictment  from  the/ 
court,  to  proceed  at  law  againft  their  profecutors. 

O  ^  PoN  1 9  H  M  KN  Ts.j  The  kvT  of  England  includes  adl  capital  crimes  under 
high  treafon^ petty  treafoUy  ano.  felony.  The  6r(l  conflfts  in  plotting^  conipiring^- 
or  riling  up  in  arms  againll  their  ^ereigr^»  or  in  counterfeiting  the  coin.  The 
traitor  is  puniflied  by  being  drawn  on  a  (ledge  to  the  place  of  execution* 
whca,  sfter  being  tianged  upon-  a  gaUows  for  fome  minutes^  the  body  is  cut 
down  alive,  the  heart  taken  xxit  and  eipofed  to  pabHc  view,  and  the  entrails 
bvrnt  :  the  head  is  then  cut  oflf,  and  the  body  quartered,  after  which  the  head 
is  ofually  Gxed  on  fome  confpicuous  place.  All  the  criminal's  lands  and  goods 
are  IbHeited,  his  wife  lofi^s  her' do  Wry  >  and  his  children  both  their  e  Hates  itrkd 
oolHh'ty.  ^   '   . 

But  though  coining  of  money  is  adjudged  high  treafon,  the  criminal  is  only 
drawn  upon  a  (ledge  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  there  hanged. 

Though  the  fentence  pafTed  upon  all  ttaitors  is  the  fame,  yet  with  refped 
te  perfoiia  of  quality^  the  pum(hment  is  generally  altered  to  beheading ;  a 
feaffoy  is  ereded  for  that  purpofe.  on  which  the  criminal  placing  his  head 
i^n  a  block,  it  is  (Inick  oflf  with  an  ax^. 

The  ptinifhment  fdr  mifprrfion  of  high  treafon,  that  is,  for  negle£ling  or 
oonceading  it,  is  imprifonment  for  life,  the  forfeiture  of  all  the  offender's 
goods*  and  the  profits  ariGn^  from  his  lands. 

Petty  irta/hn  k  when  ai  child  IliUs  his  father,  a  wife  her  hufband,  a  clergy, 
nan  his  bifhop^  or  a  fervant  his  mailer  or  miftrefs.  This  crime  is  punifhcd 
by  the  offender's  being,  drawn  on  a  Otdge  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  there 
hanged  vpon  a  gallows  tiH  dead.  Women  guilty  both  of  (his  crime  and  of 
high  treafon,  are  fentenced  to  be  burnt  alive  ;  but  in  (lead  of  fuffcring  the  full 
rigomr  of  the  law,  they  are  (Irangled  att  the  ftake  before  the  fire  takes  hold  of 
them* 

Felony  includes  mtfrders,  robberies,  forging  notes,  bonds,  deeds,  ficc.  Thefe 
are  all  puniflied  by  hanging,  only  f  muttlerers  are  to  be  executed  fodn  after 
feotence  is  pft(red,  and  then  delivered  to  the  furgeons  in  order  to  be  puWicly 
diffede^«  Peffonfi  guilty  6f  robbery,  when  there  were  fome  alleviating  cir- 
camftaifcesy  tifed  fometimes  to  betranfported  for  a  term  of  years  to  his  majef- 
ty's  plantations  ;  but  fincc  the  Aflierican  war,  they  are  now  generally  con*  ' 
denned  to  hard  labour  in  works  of  public  utility,  upon  the  river,  &c.  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  and  lately  fome  have  been  fent  to  Africa,  NoVd  Scotia^ 
and  Botany  Bay. 

Other  crimes  ponifhed  by  the  laws  are,  ^ 

Manfiat^hier,  which  is  the  unlawful  killing  of  a  peifon  without  premedita- 
ted mah'ce,  but  with  a  prefent  intent  to  kill ;  as  when  two  who  formerly  meant 
no  harm  to  eacb  other,  quarrel,  and  the  one  kills  th^  other :  in  this  cafej  the 

'  -   P  P  s  '  '  crim- 

'*  Thiisf  not  to  be  e^nfidcrcd  »  a  different  puniihrnent,  but  as  a  rextiiifian  of  aD  the  parts 

•f  tile  feoicBce  aientioned  hefore,excepting  the  article  of  beheading, 
f  By  a  late  a^  murderers  are  to  be  executed  within  twoity-fbur  hours  aiter  leatenoe  ia 

prfldooflced  ;  but  a«  Sunday  is  not  reckoned  a  daft  they  are,gcnocally  tried  on  a  Saturday, 

ia' that  they  obtai^  a  reffite  till  Monday. 
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criminal  is  aUowed  the  benefit  of  his  clergy  for  the  firft  timey<and  only  bttnt 
in  the  hand., 

Chance  medhj^  is  the  accidental  killing  of  a  man  without  an  ctiI  intent^ 
for  which  the  offender  is  al(b  to  be  burnt  in  the  hand,  unlefs  the  oifendcf 
was  doing  an  unlawful  aA  ;  which  lad  circumCtance  makes  the  pUBifhrneni 
death.  ' 

Sh^  Rfttngi  and  receiving  goods  known  to  be  ftolen^  are  punifted  wilb- 
har^  labour  for  a  number  of  years,  or  burning  in  the  hand. 

Pcfjury^  or  keeping  diforderly  houfes,  are  punifhed  with  the  piUoty  tfki 
imp)  ifonment. 

Petty  larcenji  or  fmall  theft,  under  the  value  of  twelve  pence,  is  puniihe^ 
by  whipping. 

Liiellingf  u^ng  falfe  weights  and  meafures,  and  fbreftaUing  the  marketj  are 
commonly  punifhed  with  (landing  on  the  pillory. 

For  ilriking,  fo  as  to  draw  blood,  in  the  king's  court,  the  criminal  is  pa- 
nifhcd  with  Idfmg  his  rij^ht  hand. 

For  (Inking,  m  Weftminfier  hall,  while  the  courts  of  juftice  are  fittings 
the  punifhment  is  imprifonment  for  life,  and  forfeiture  of  aM  the  offender's 
cftate. 

Drunkards,  vagabonds,  and  loofe,  idle,  diforderly  perfbns,  are  pvnifted  bf 
being  fet  in  the  (locks,  or  by  paying  a  fine. 

Of  husband  and  wirs,^*  The  firft  private  relation  ofperfoss  is  thSit  of 
marriage,  which  includes  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of  hu(band  and 
wife  ;  or,  as  mo  ft  of  our  elder  law  books  call  them,  Won  and  feme.  The 
holinefs  of  the  matrimonial  ftate  is  left  entirely  to  the  ecclefiafliod  law  ;  the 
punifhment,  therefore,  or  annulling  of  inceftuous,  or  other  unfcriptural  mar* 
riage,  is  the  province  of^fpiritual  courts. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  divorce ;  the  one  total,  the  other  partial.  The 
total  divorce  muft  be  for  fome  of  the  canonical  caufes  of  impediment,  and 
tbofe  exifting  before  the  maniage :  as  confanguinity,  affinity,  or  corporeal 
imbecility.  The  iffue  of  fuch  marriage,  as  it  is  thus  entirely  difiblved,  are 
baftards. 

The  other  kind  of  divorce  is,  when  the  marriage  is  juft  and  lawful,  and 
therefore  the  law  is  tender  of  diffolving  it ;  but,  for  fome  fupervenient  caufe^ 
it  becomes  improper,  or  impolfible,  for  the  parties  to  live  together  ;  aa  in  the 
cafe  of  intolerable  ill  temper,  or  adultery,  in  either  of  the  parties.  In  thia 
cafe  the  law  allows  alimony  to  the  wife  (except  when  for  adultery,  the  par- 
liament grants  a  total  divorce,  as  has  happened  frequently  of  late  years )« 
which  is  that  allowance  which  is  made  to  a  woman  for  her  fapport  out  of 
the  huftnmd's  cftate,  being  fettled  at  the  difcretion  of  the  ecckfiaftical 
judge,  on  the  confideiation  of  aU  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe,  and  the  rank 
and  qvrality  of  the  parties. 

In  the  civil  law,  the  hufband  and  the  wife  are  confidered  as  two  diftin^ 
petfons  I  and  may  have  feparate  eftates,  contrads,  debts  and  injuries ;  and 
theirfbte  in  our  ecdefiaftical  courts  a  woman  may  fue,  and  be  fued,  withont 
her  hu(band.  '^ 

But  though  our  law  in  general  cocfidcrs  man  and  wife  as  one  petfon,  yet 
there  are  fome  inftancet  in  which  (he  is  feparately  confidered,  as  infmor  to 
him,  and  adiup  by  his  compulfioo.  And  therefore  all  deeds  execotcd,  and 
ads  done,  by  her,  during  her  coverture,  are  void ;  except  it  be  a  fine,  or 
the  k'ke  matter  of  record,  in  which  cafe  (he  muft  be  foldy  and  fecretly  eza« 
mined,  to  kam  if  her  a£^  be  voluntary.  She  cannot  by  wiO  devife  land  to 
ha  httlbandi  ualefi  under  fpcdal  circumftinccs  i  for  at  the  time  of  making 
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(ty  flic  ift  fttppobd  to  be  under  bis  coercion.  And  in  feme  MonieSt  and 
other  inferior  crimes  committed  hj  her,  through  conftraint  of  ber  hu(band, 
the  law  excu&8  her ;  but  this  extends  not  to  treafon  or  murder. 

The  hnfband  alfo  (by  the  old/ and  likewife  by  the  ci^il  law)  might  give 
1m  wifie  modeimte  corre^iop.  For,  as  he  is  to  anfwer  for  h^r  miibehaviour, 
the  law  thought  it  reafonable  to  entnift  him  with  this  power  of  reftrainiog 
tier,  by  domeftic  cfaaftiferaeot«  in  the  Came  moderation  that  a  man  is  allowed 
to  corrcd  his  fervanis  or  children  ;  for  whom  the  mailer  or  parents  is  alfo 
Bable  in  feme  cafes  to  anfwer.  But  in  the  politer  reign  of  Charleft  II.  this 
power  of  corrediioD  began  to  be  doubted ;  and  a  wife  may  now  have  fecurity 
of  the  peace  againft  her  huftand  ;  or  in  return,  a  hufband  againft  his  wife  : 
▼et  fhe  lower  ranks  of  people^  who  were  always  fond  of  tht  old  common 
iaw,  ftm  claim  and  exert  their  ancient  privilege :  and  the  courts  of  law  w31 
mil  permit  a  buibaod  to  reftrain  a  wife  of  her  liberty,  in  cafe  of  any  groft 
ailhehaviour. 

Thcfe  are  the  chief  legal  effeAs  of  marriage  daring  the  coverture ;  upon 
nrhicb  we  may  obferve  that  even  the  difabilities,  which  the  wife  h'es  under, 
are  for  the  moft  part  intended  for  her  protc^ion  and  bene6t.  80  great  » 
ftrouiite  is  the  female  fex  with  the  laws  of  England. 

Retxnues  of  the  Bfti-)  The  king's  ecclefiaftical  rerennes  coniift  in, 
TISH  GOTSaMMENT.  J  1.  The  cuftody  of  the  temporaHties  of  vacant 
fiifhopricks ;  from  which  he  receives  little  or  no  advantage.  2.  Corodies  and 
peofions,  formerly  arifing  from  allowajicea  of  meat,  drink,  and  clothing  due 
to  the  king  from  an'  abbey  or  monaftery,  and  which  he  generally  bellowed 
^>oa  favourite  fervsmts  ;  and  his  fending  one  of  his  chaplains  to  be  maintain- 
led  by  the  biftiop,  or  to  have  a  penfion  bellowed  upon  him  tiU  the  biftiop  pro- 
aiotefl  bifqto  a  benefice.  Thefe  corodies  are  due  of  common  right,  but  now 
I  believe,  difufed.  3.  Extra-parochial  tithes.  4.  llse  firft-fruits  and  tenths 
4>{  benefices.  At  prefeot,  fuch  has  been  the  bounty  of  the  crown  to  thci 
church,  that  theie  tour  branches  aiford  little  or  no  revenue^ 

The  king's  ordinary  temporal  revenue  ponfifts  in,  i .  The  demefne  lands 
«f  the  crown,  which  at  prefent  are  contrafled  within  a  narrow  compafs. 
3.  The  hereditary  excife ;  being  part  of  the  confideration  for  the  purcbafe 
of  his  feudal  profits,  and  the  prerogatives  of  purveyance  and  pre-emptioiw 
3.  Aa  annual  fum  ifiuing  from  the  duty  on  wine  licences  4  being  the  reiidue 
m  the  (ame  confideration.  4*  His  forefts.  5.  His  courts  of  juftice,  Sec. 

The  extraordinary  grants  are  ufually  called  by  the  fynonymous  names  of 
aids,  fobfidies,  and  fupplies ;  and  are  granted,  as  has  been  before  hinted,  by 
the  commons  of  Great  Britain  in  parliament  afTembled ;  who,  when  they 
have  voted  a  fupply  to  his  majefty,  and  fettled  the  quantum  of  that  fupply, 
ufually  refold  themfclves  into  what  is  called  a  committee,  of  ways  and  means, 
foconfider  the  ways  and  means  of  raifing  the  fupply  fo  voted.  -And  in  this 
condition  every  member  T though  it  is  looked  upon  as  the  peculiar  province  of 
fhe  cbaacellor  of  tl)e  excnequer)  may  propofe  fuch  fcheme  of  taxation  as  he 
thinks  will  be  leaft  detrimental  to  the  public.  The  refolutions  of  this  com- 
mittee (when  approved  by  a  vote  of  the  houfe)  are  in  general  eflecmed  to 
be  (as  it  were)  finiil  and  conclufive.  For,  though  the  fupply  cannot  be 
^du^Hy  raifed  upon  the  fubjedt  till  directed  l^y  an  ad  of  the  whole  parlia- 
ment, yet  no  monied  man  will  fcruple  to  advance  to  the  government  any 
quantity  of  ready  ca(h,  if  the  propofed  terms  be  ad'vantageous,  09  the  credit 
of  the  bare  vote  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  though  no  law  be  yet  palTcd  to 
^ftablifh  jr. 

fh^  annual  taxes  arci  i.  The  land  tax,  or  the  ancient  fubfidy  raifed  upon 
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'    m  oew  aiTef&nent.    2,  The  malt-taX»  beiog  an  annual  excifn  on  mab,  auiny 
cyder,  and  peny.  ,  ' 

The  perpetual  taxes  are,  i.  The  cuilomfi>  or  tonnage  and  poundage  of  all 
merchandiTe  exported  or  imported*  9*  Tlie  exciie  anty,  or  inland  impofi* 
tion  on  a  great  variety  of  commodities.  3.  The  fait  diity.^  4.  The  poftr 
office  *,  or  duty  for  the  carriage  of  lettcriu  The  ilamp  duty  qn  paper^ 
parchment,  ice.  6.  The  duty  on  boufed  and  windows.  7.  The  duty  on  li^ 
cences  for,  hackney  coaches  and  chairs,  $•  The  duty  on  offices  and  pea- 
"iioM  ;  with  a  variety  of  new  taxes  in  the  feffions  of  1784,  and  fince  the  com«* 
mencement  of  the  prefent  wan 

The  clear  neat  produce  of  thefe  feveral  branches  of  the  revenue,  old  and 
new  taxes,  after  all  charges  of  coUeding  and  management  paid,  is  cftiqpited 
to  amount  annually  to  upwards  of  17  millions  fterling  ;  with  two  miQionaand 
a  q^iarter  railed  at  an  average,  by  the  land  and  malt  tax.  How  thefe  immcnfp 
fums  are  appropriated,  is  next  to  be  conOdered.  And  this  is,  firfl  and  priu* 
cipaUy,  to  the  payment  of  the  iniareft  of  the  national  debt. 

In  order  to  take  a  clear  and  comprehenfive  view  of  the  nature  of  thia 
HATionA^  DKBT,  it  muft  firft  be  premifed*  tliat  after  the  Revolution,  when  • 
our  new  connexions  with   Europe  introduced  a  new  fyflem  of  foreign  poli- 
tics, the  expences  of  the  nation,  not  only  in  fettling  the  new  eftabliHiment^ 
but  in  maintaining  long  wars,  as  principals  on  tlie  continent,  for  the  fccurity 
cf  the  Dutch  barrier,  reducing  the  French  monarchy,  (ettlin^  the  Spani/h 
fucceffions,  fupporting  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  maintaining  the  liberties  of  the 
Germanic  body,  and  other  purpofes,  increafed  to  an  unufual  degree ;  info* 
much  that  it  was  no^  thought  adviteaUe  to  raife  all  the  expences  of  any  one 
year  by  taxes  to  be  levied  within  that  year,  lead  tl^  unaccuflomcd  weight 
of  them  (hould  create  murmurs  amoitg  the  people.     It  was  therefore  the  bad 
policy  of  the  times^  to  anticipate  the  revenues  of  their  poiierity,  by  borrow- 
ing  immenfe  (urns  for    the    current    fervice  of   the   ftate,  and  to  lay  no 
more  taxes  upon  the  fubjefl  thair  would  fuffice  to  pay  the  annual  intereft  of 
the  fuou  to  be  borrowed  ;  by  this  means  converting  the  principal  debt  into 
a  new  fpecies  of  property,  transferable  from  one  man  to  another,  at  any 
time  and  in  any  quantity.     A  fyitem  which  feems  to  have  had  its  original 
in  the  ftate  of  Fbrence,  A.  D.  1 344  :  which  government  then  owed  about 
6o,oool.  fterling ;  and  being  unable  to  pay  it,  formed  the  principal  in«o  an 
aggregate  fum^  called^  metaphorisally  a  mount  or  bank ;  the  fhares  whereof 
were  transferable  like  our  docks.     This  laid  the  foundation  of  what  is  cal- 
led the  NATIONAL  debt;  for  a  few  long  annuities,  created  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  XL  will  hardly  deferve  that  name*     And  the  example  then  fet,  haa 
been  fo  clofely  followed  during  thp  long  wars  in  the  refgn  of  queen  Anne, 
and  fmce,  that  the  capital  of  the  funded  debt,  at  Midfummer  1775  ^^' 
1 29,860,0181.  and  the  annual  charge  of  it  amounted  to  4,2 19,244!.  78.    The 
unfortunate  Aoierican  war,  commencing  at  this  tin\e,  and  the  execrable  policj  ' 
of  continuing  and  alienating  the  finkmg  fund,  with  the  extravagancies  iQ 
every  department  of  government,  and  the  manner  of  btftrowing  the  money 
for  fuppliesy  have  confiderably  increafed  it  f  • 

The 

•  Frqm  the  year  1644,  to  1744  the  annual  amount  of  thii  rcreniie  gradually  increafed 
from  5000I.  to  198,316!.  but  it  (hould  be  obferved,  that  the  grofs  amount  of  both  inland 
and  foreign  offices  wa»  that  year  235,4911  l|i  1764,  the  grofs  amouot  of  the  revenue  of 
the  Pod  ofiice  for  that  year  was.  432,0481  which  by  the  a^  pafied  in  the  fcifiont  of 
1784,  increaiiAg  the  duty  according  to  the  difta«ce,  and  ahridgiog  the  franhisg  muA  hq 
confiderably  augmented, 
f  In  the  couric  of  the  late  war,  from  1776  to  1782,  46,550,0001.  was  added  to  the  J 
cr  cents,  and  29,750,000!.  to  the  4  per  cents,  making  together  a  capital  of  75^400,000!!^ 
Or  which  the  money  advanced  Traa  only  jfi  ■liUkvis. 
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The  fiiUowiog  was  the  ftateof  the  national  «lebtmtbe  year  ij^s^  ex# 
UnAed  from  tb^  eleventh  report  of  the .  comipiifioi^ers  of  tjbe  public  ««• 
ooonta: 

^I'fS^Sf^Sf    15  4i  Funded  debt  £.         4*    JU 

Intereft  thereon        •  -  «        7»95>i39<^     I    9 

l8*856»f4i     II  4i  Unfunded,  ift  of  Odober^  1783. 

Fifteen  mJUiona  of  thi»  bean  ta« 

tcrcft  now. 
Jntereft  thereon        «  •  612,844    Q    9 


>^P«Wn«I^^PP«<^^*Mavl 


Charges  at  the  Bank  for  manage 

lag  the  bufinefs  •  i%^t^i     15     i 

Feea  at  the  auditor's  o£Bce  of  im- 

preft  •  -  I9>774    2     7 

Some  other  fees  of  office  -  696  1  a    4 


"*'■  <  w 


B,7J9,5S4    9     * 

Since  tbia  reporty  the  funded  debt  hath  increafed  to       23a»aSo,3^9    q    q 

The  unfunded  debt  meaning  all  ezpencesy  deficiencies, 
atrears,  and  outftanding  debtSy  for  paying  the  princi- 
pid  or  intereft  of  which  no  provifion  washiadeb/  par-        ^ 
hannent  may  be  moderately  reckoned  «  38,000,000    a    q 

The  anoount  of  cicchequer  bills  ^  n         9.41^*564    o    a 

n  ji  ■■> 

379,698,913      O      Q 

n         III  nil 

Thus  the  whole  annual  charge  brought  upon  the  na* 
tbn  by  its  debts  funded  and  unfunded,  appear  to  be 

about            -                    -                    -  -  9»5Q»^^®  ^  ^ 

Peace    eftabliihment    reckoned   at  the   average  annual 

expence  for  eleven  years  prccediogthe  war  •  J) 950,000  o  o 

Income  of  the  civil  lift                    •                 '  •  900,000  g  q 


•w^i**^* 


Whole  expenditure  •*  ^  I4»350,ooo    o    q 

9 

The  fupplies  demanded  for  the  year  1784  smounted  to  14,181,240!.  but 
an  eminem  political  writer,  lord  Stair,  reckons  the  future  annual  peace  expen- 
diture at  (ixteen  millions  and  a  half,  including  half  a  million  for  a  furplus  to 
anfwer  emergencies.  Another  refpe^able  wmer  on  the  fubjcd  eflimates  it 
at  13,615,609!.  including  954,:$ool.  fer  annum  for  the,iptercft  and  charge  of 
what  remained  of  the  unfunded  debt  after  the  laft  loan,  and  he  eftimates  the  ^ 
peace  re^'enue  at  near  flxteen  millions.  Time  will  unfold  the  fMture  progrefa 
of  our  national  debt,  and  the  calamities  towards  which  it  is  carrying  us,  if  the 
moft  effe^iual  meafares  are  not  adopted  and  zealoufly  purfued  ^r  a  thorough 
reformation. 

It  is  indifputably  certain,  that  the  prefent  magnitude  of  our  national  in-  * 
cnmbrancei  very  far  exceed  all  calculations  of  commergial  beAcfit,  and  is  pro- 
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du6liTe  of  the  greateft  inconveniences.  For,  firft,  the  enonnous  taxes  that  are 
raifed  upon  tbe  fiecefTaries  of  L'fe,  for  the  payment  of  'the  intcreft  of  thii 
debt,  are  a  hurt  both  to  trade  and  manufadures  :  by  raiHng  the  price  as  well 
Df  the  artificer's  fubfiftence,  as  of  the  raw  material ;  and  of  courfe^  in  a  much 
greater  proportion,  the  price  of  the  commodity  itfelf.  Secondly,  if  part  of 
this  debt  be  owing  to  foreigners*  cither  they  draw  out  of  the  kingdom  an- 
nually a  coniiderable  quantity  of  fpecie  for  the  intereft  ;  or  elfe  it  is  made  an 
argument  to  grant  them  unreafonable  privileges,  in  order  to  induce  then)  to 
refide  here.  Thirdly,  if  the  whole  be  owing  to  fubje6ks  only,  it  is  then  charg- 
ing the  a^ive  and  induftrious  fubjefl,  who  pays^  his.  (hare  of  the  taxes,  to 
maintain  the  indolent  and  idle  creditor  who  receives  them,  LaiUy,  and  prin- 
cipally, it  weakens  the  internal  ftrength  of  a  ftate,  by  anticipating  thofe  re- 
.fources  which  fhould  b^referved  to  defend  it  in  Cafe  of  ncbeflity.  The  in- 
tereft  we  now  pay  for  our  debts  would  be  nearly  fufficient  to  maintain  any 
war,  that  any  national  motives  could  require.  And  if  iwr  anceilors  in  kincr 
William's  time  had  annually  paid  fo  long  as  their  exigencies  laded,  even  a  lels 
fum  than  we  now  annually  raife  upon  their  account,  they  would,  in  time  of 
war,  have  borne  no  greater  burdens  than  they  have  bequeathe^  to  and  fettled 
upon  their  poderity  in  the  time  of  peace,  and  might  have  been  eafed  the  in- 
flant  the  exigence  was  over. 

The  produce  of  the  feveral  taxes  before- mentioned  were  originally  feparate 
and  didind  funds ;  being  fecurities  for  the  fums  advanced  on  each  feveral  tax, 
and  for  them  only.  But  at  lad  it  became  neceflary,  in  order  to  avoid  confusi- 
on, as  they  multiplied  yearly,  to  reduce  the  number  of  thefe  feparate  funds,  by 
uniting  and  blending  them  together,  fupcradding  the  faith  of  parliament  for  ' 
the  general  fecurity  of  the  whole.  So  that  there  are  now  only  three  capital 
funds  of  any  account  :  the  aggregate  fund^  the  whole  produce  of  which  hath 
2)een  forfome  years  about  2,60c ,oool.  per  annum  ;  \\it  gensral fund^  fo  called 
from  fuch  union  and  addition,  which  for  fome  years  have  amounted  to  rather 
inore  than  a  million  per  annum  ;  and  the  South  Seafund^  being  the  produce  of 
the  taxes  appropriated  to.pay  the  intcred  of  fuch  part  of  the  national  debt 
as  was  advanced  by  that  company  and  its  annuitants,  the  produce  of  which 
lately  bath  been  about  half  a  million  per  annum^  whereby  the  feparate  funds, 
vhicb  were  thus  united,  are  become  mutilal  fecurities  for  each  other ;  and  the 
whole  produce  of  them,  thus  aggregated,  liable  to  pay  ftrch  intered  or  annui- 
ties as  were  formerly  charged  upon  each  didinft^nd  ;  the  faith  of  the  legi* 
■^jlature  being  moreover  engaged  to  fupply  any  cafual  deficiencies. 

The  cudoms,  excifes,  and  other  taxes,  which  are  to  fuppprt  thefe  fuodif 
depending  on  contingencies,  upon  exports,  imports,  and  confumptions,  muft 
BccefTarily  be  of  a  very  uncertain  amount :  but  they  have  always  been  conftder- 
ably  more  than  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  charge  upon  them.  The  furplufTet 
therefore  of  the  three  great  national  funds,  the  aggregate,  general,  and  South 
Sea  funds,  over  and  above  the  int'bred  and  annuities  charged  upon  them,  are 
dire£^ed  by  datute  3  Geo.  I.  c.  7.  to  be  carried  together,  and  to-  attend  the 
difpodtion  of  pailiament  ;  and  are  ufually  denominated  the  Jiniing  fund,  be- 
caqfe  ongtnaHy  dedi*w:d  to  be  held  facred,  and  to  be  applied  inviolably  to  the 
redemption  of  the  national  debt.  To  this  have  been  dnce  added  many  other 
entire  duties,  granted  in  fubfcquent  years;  and  the  annual  intered  of  t^e  fums 
borrowed  on  their  refpe^ive  credits,  is  charged  on,  and  payable  out  of  the 
produce  of  the  fjnking  fund.  However,  the  neat  furpluffes  and  favings,  after 
ftll  dedudions  paid,  amount  annually  to  a  very  confiderable  fum.  For,  as 
^he  intered  on  the  national  debt  has  been  at  feveral  times  reduced  (by  the  conn 
L^t  uf  the  proprietors,  who  had  their  option  either  to  lower  their  intered,  or 
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W  paid  tbelr  principal) »  the  favings  from  the  appropriated  revenues  mufi: 
needs  be  extremely  largOi  This  fiaking  fund  is  the  iaft  refort  of  the  oat  ion  ; 
itt  only  doroeftic  refburce*  on  which  mufl  chiefly  depend  all  the  hopes  we 
can  entertain  of  ever  difcharging  or  moderatine  our  incumbrances.  And 
therefore  the  prudent  application  of  the  large  fums,  now  arifmg  from  thia 
iiind,  is  a  point  of  the  utmoft  importance,  and  well  worthy  the  ftrious  at« 
teation  of  parliament. 

Between  the  years  1727  and  173a,  feveral  encroachments  were  piadeupon 
the  finking  fund  ;  and  in  the  year  i733»  half  a  million  was  taken  from  it  hy 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  under  pretence  of  eafing  the  landed  intereft*  The  prac- 
tice of  alienating  the  linking  fund'  being  thus  begun,  hath  continued  of 
courfe ;  and  in  17369  it  was  anticipated  and  mortgaged^  and  every  fubfe- 
quetit  adminiftration  hath  broken  in  upon  it,  thus  converting  the  excellent 
expedient  for  iaving  the  kingdom*  into  a  fupply  for  extiavagance,  and  a 
fopport  of  corruption  and  defpotifm. 

In  feme  yeais,  the  fin'king  fund  hath  produced  from  two  to  three  mllliobt 
fw  amuumf  and  if  only  1,2 1 2*0001  of  it  bad  been  inviolably  applied  to  the  re* 
demption  of  the  public  debts^  from  the  year  1 733,  inftead  of  only  eight  mil- 
lions and  a  half  paid  off  by  it»  as  is  the  cafe  at  prefent,  one  hundred  and  fixty 
miiliona  would  have  been  paid,  and  the  nation  have  been  extricated  and  faved. 
Different  Schemes  have  been  formed  for  paying  the  public  debts,  but  no  me** 
tbodcan  be  fo  expeditious  and  effedual  as  an  unalienable  finking  fund,  as  this 
money  is  improved  at  compound  ItUereft^  and  therefore  in  the  moll  peifedl  man- 
ner, but  money  procured  by  a  loan,  bears  only  funple  intered.  *'  A  nation 
th^eforey  whenever  it  applies  the  income  of  fuch  a  fund  to  current  expences 
rather  than  the  redemption  of  its  debts,  chufes  to  lofe  the  benefit  of  compound 
intereft  in  order  to  avoid  paying  (imple  intereft,  and  the  lofs  in  this  cafe  it 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  increafe  of  money  at  compound  and 
fimple  intereft  ♦•'* 

Before  any  part  of  the  aggregate  fund  (the  furpluffes  whereof  are  one  of 
the  chief  ingredients  that  form  the  finking  fund)  can  be  applied  to.diminifh 
the  principal  of  the  public  debt,  it  ftands  mortgaged  by  parliament  to  raife 
an  annual  fum  for  t^e  maintenance  of  the  king's  houl'ehold  and  the  civil 
lift.  For  this  purpofe,  in  the  late  reigns,  the  produce  of  certain  branches 
of  the  excife  and  cuftoms,  the  poft-office,  the  duty  on  wine-licences,  the 
revenues  of  the  remaining  crown  lands,  the  profit  aridng  from  courts  of 

juftice 

*  Dr.  Price's  calculation  plainly  (hews  what  this  diiTercDce  is  *.  "  One  peony  put  cut  at 
oor  SBTioar*«  birth  to  5  per  cent,  compounded  intereft,  would,  in  the  year  2781,  have 
increafed  to  a  greater  fum  than  would  be  contained  in  200,000,000  of  earths  all  folid 
gold ;  bnt  if  put  cm  at  fimple  intereft,  it  at  the  fame  time  would  have  amounted  to  ' 
no  more  than  feven  fiullingt  and  fix-pence.  All  governments  that  alienate  funds  deilincd 
for  reimburfements  choofe  to  improve  money  in  the  laft  rather  than  \\itfrji  of  thefe 
ways.**  He  adds,  <*  a  million  borrowed  annually  for  twenty  years,  will  pay  ofi*,  ia  this 
timey  ss  millions  3  per  cent,  ftock,  if  difcharged  at  60I.  in  money  for  every  lool  fiock ; 
and  in  40  years  more,  without  any  farther  aid  from  loans,  333  millions  (that  is  388  mil- 
Uoos  io  all)  would  be  paid  off. 

**  The  addition  of  nineteen  years  to  thisjieriod  would  pay  oft  1000  millions. 

"  A  fnrphitof  half  a  million  per  annum,  made  up  to  a  million  by  borrowing  half  a 

millioci  every  year  for  twenty  yeart,  would  difcharge  the  fame  fums  in  the  fame  periods* 

^  «  In  ihort,  fo  neceflary  is  it  at  prefent  to  expedite  by  every  polfible  means,  the  rcdcmp^ 

tioo  of  our  debts,  that,  let  the  furplus  which  can  be  obtained  for  a  finking  fund  be  what 

it  will,  in  addition  to  it  by  annual  loans,  will  be  proper,  in  order  to  give  it  greater 

efficiency  and  a  better  chance  for  favin^  the  kingdom. ^The  increafe  of  taxes  whick 

»»€haroeafurc  muft  occafion,  would  be  fo  irconfiderabic  and  fo  gradual,  as  to  be  fcarccly 
perceptible ;  and  at  die  fame  time,  it  would  manifeft  fuch  a  determined  rcfolution  in  our 

nuen  to  reduce  our  dch^Si  ai  jni^ht  have  the  happicft  iij^ugice  on  public  credit/* 
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jnftice  (which  artides  incKide  til  the  hereditary  rerenoe  of  the  <frown),  thtf 
alfo  a  dear  annuity  of  1 2o,oool.  in  nione}%  were  fettled  on  the  king  for  tlfe^ 
for  the  fupport  of  his  majcfty's  houfhold,  and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
crown.     And  as  the  amount  of  thefe  feveral  branches  were  uncertain,  ( though 
in  the  laft  reign  they  were  compated  to  hate  fometimes  raifed  almoft  a  mit- 
]ion),  if  thcry  did  not  n(e  annually  to  8oo,oool.  the  parliancient  engaged  to 
make  up  the  deficiency.     But  his  prtfcnt  majefty  having,  foon  after  his  ac^ 
ceQon,  fpontaneoufly  fignified  his  confcht,  that  his  own  heredharf  rerennea 
night  be  fo  difpofed  of,  as  might  beft  conduce  to  tb:  utility  and  iatisfa^ion 
of  the  public  ;  and  having  accepted  the  limited  fumof  Soo,ooo\.  pe9*  annufn^ 
fer  the  fupport  of  his  civil  lift  (and  that  alfo  charged  with  the  three  life 
annttities  to  the  princefs  of  Wales,  the  doke  of  Cumberland,  and  the  princcfs 
Amelia,  to  the  amount  of  77,0001*),  the  hid  hereditary,  and  other  revenuea» 
arc  now  carried  into,  and  make,  part  of  the  aggregate  fond  ;  and  the  aggre- 
gate fund  is  charged  with  the  payment  of  the  whole  annuity  to  the  crown» 
btefides  anmial  payments  to  the  dukes  of  Gloucefter  and  Cumberland*,  and 
the  reprefentatives  of  Arthur  OnHow,  efq.  and  the  earl  of  Chatham^     Here* 
by.  the  revenues  themfelvcs,  being  piirt  under  the  fame  care  and  tnanagenient 
18  the  other  branches  of  the  public  patrimony,  will  produce  more*  and  be 
better  cdUefted;  than  heretofore.     The  civil  liiV,  th«iB  hqtsidated,  together 
urith  the  millions  intereil  of  the  national  debt,  tnd  the  fums  produced  from 
the  finking  fand^  befides  the  uncertain  ftmis  anting  fnom  the  aimual  taxes  on 
land  and  malt,  and  others  lately  imposed,  make  the  clear  produce  of  the 
taxes,  exclufive  of  the  charges  of  coUeAing,  whidi  are  raifed  yearly  ttn  the 
people  of  this  country,  amount  to  upward  of  fourteen  miliiona  fteiling.     The 
amount  of  the  capitals  of  the  refpe^ive  public  fonds,  oMiy  be  feen  in  the 
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The  cxpcncef  defrayed  ty  the  cml  lift,  are  thofc  that  in  any  fhajJc  rff-' 
late  to  civil  government  ;  as  the  cxpenccs^  of  the  hou(hold«  all  falaries  tot 
officers  of  ftate,  to  the  judge«i  and  every' one  of  the  king's  fervants  ;  the  ap- 
pointments to  foreign  arobaffadorv,  the  mafntenance  of  the  queen  and  royal 
family,  the  king's  private  expence«»  or  privy  purfe,  and  other  very 
numerous  outgoings  ;  «s  fecret  krvice  moncy^  penfions,  and  other  bounties* 
Thefc  fometimes  have  fo  far  exceeded  the  revenues  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  that  application  hat  been  made  to  pariiament  to  difcharge  the  deb^ 
contraded  on  th^  civil  lift  ;  a3  partfcularly  in  1724,  when  one  mtllioil  was 
granted  for  that  purpofe  by.  the  ftatute  11  Geo.  I.  c,  17.  Large >  f urns 
have  alfo  been  repeatedly  granted  for  the  payment  of  the  king's  debts  in  the 
prefent  reign  i  and  the  confideral>le  augmentation  of  ioo,oool.  has  like- 
wife  been  made  to  his  anuBal  Inccmie.  When  the  bill  for  fupprefikg  cer^r 
tain  offices,  as  the  board  of  trade,  &c.  was  debated,  by  which  favings  were 
to  be  made  to  the  amount  of  72,5o8L  pev  annum,  it  appeared  that  the 
arreara  then  due  on  the  etvil  Hft  at  that  time,  Jtine  1782,  amounted  to 
95,8771.  1 88.  4cl.  notvithftanding  fo  liberal  an  allowance  had  been  recent- 
ly made,  and  the  king'i^  debts  had  !ieen  repeatedly  liquidated  by  parliamen- 
tary grants ;  and  for  the  payment  of  this  other  debt,  provifion  was  made  hy 
the  biS. 

The  civil  Bft  i$  indeed  properly  the  whole,  of  the  kisff's  revenue  iff  hia 
own  diftind  capacity  ;  the  reft  being  rather  the  revenue  of  the  public,  or  its 
creditors,'  though  collcAed  and  difttibute4  again  in  the  name,,  and '  by  the 
officers  of  the  crown  ;  it  is  now  ftanding  in  the  fame  place  as  the  hereditary 
income  did  fermerly  ;  and  ad  that  has  gradually  dimtniftied,  the  parliament 
tary  appointments  have  increaied. 

Miu'TARy  AND  MARINE  strengthI      The  mUtQff  ^olc  includes,  the 
OF  Great  Britain.  j    whole  of  the  loldiery ;  or  fuch 

perfons  as  are  peculiaiiy  appointed  among  the  reft  of  the  people,  for  the  fafe- 
guard  and  defence  of  the  realm. 

In  a  land  of  liberty  it  is  extremely  dangerous^ to  make  a  diftind  order  of 
the  profcffion  of  arms.  In  fuch,  no  man  ftiould  take  up  arms  but  with  a 
Tiew  to  defend  his  country  and  its  laws  :  he  puts  not  off  the  citizen  when  he 
enters  the  camp  ;  but  it  is  becaufe  he  is  a  citizen  and  would  wifK  to  con- 
tinue  fo,  that  he  makes  himfelf  for  a  while  a  foldier.  The  laws  and  conftitu- 
tion  of  thefe  kingdoms  know  no  fuch  ftate  as  that  of  a  perpetual  ftanding 
foldieri  bred  up  to  no  other  profeffion  than  that  of  war  \  iffld  it  wai  not  till 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI L  that  the  kings  of  England  had  fo  much  as  a  gvard 
about  their  perfons. 

It  feems  uaiverfally  agreed  by  all  hiftorians,  that  king  Alfred  firft  fettled 
a  national  militia  in  this  kingdom,  and  by  his  prudent  dtCcipline  made  all  the 
fubje^  of  his  dominions  foloiers. 

In  the  meali  time  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  king4oin  was  left  Whol- 
ly without  defence,  in  cafe  of  domcftic  infurre£Uons,  or  the  prbfpe^l  of  fo« 
reign  invafibn^  Befides  thofe,  who,  by  their  military  tenutes,  were  bound  to 
perform- forty*  days' fervice  in  the  fidd,  the  ftatute  of  Winchefler  obliged 
every  man,  siccording  to  his  eftate  and  degree,  to  provide  a  determisate 
quantity  of  fuch  arms  as  were  then  in  ufe^  in  order  to  keep  the  peace  :  and 
conftables  were  appointed  in  all  hundreds,  to  fee  that  fuch  arms  were  pro- 
vided. Thtfc  weapons  were  changed  by  the  ftatute  4  and  5  Ph.  and  M.  c. 
2.  into  others  of  more  modern  fervice  :  but  both  this  and  the  former  pro- 
viftons  were  repealed  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  While  thefe  continued  in 
forcC|  it  vras  ufual  from  time  to  time>  for  ^our  princes  to  ifiue  commiffions 

of 
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«f  HTay*  and  fiend  into  ereiy  couaty  oBkert  in  whom  thtj  conld  confide*  to 
aujlerand  array  (or  fetin  miHtaqr  order)  the  intiabhanu  of  tvtty  dilknfb  $ 
and  the  form  of  jthe  coaimVoa  of  array  was  fettled  in  parlismient  h  the  5  , 
Henry  iV.  But  at  the  lame  time  it  was  provided,  that  no  man  (hodld  be 
oompcUed  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom  at  any  rate  ;  nor  out  of  his  ftiiref  bat 
in  cafes  of  urgent  neceffity  ;  nor  fhouid\provide  foidiers  urttefs'by  confcnt 
of  parliament.  About  ti^c  reign  of  kiog^Henry  VIII.  lordJieutenants  be- 
gan to  be  introdncedy  as  ftanding  reprefentatives  of  the  crown,  to  keep  the 
countsea  in  mditary  oider  ;  for  we  find  fehem  mentioned  as  knoWn  dfiicers  in  " 
the^tiste  4^and  5  Ph.  and  M.  c.  j.  tbovgh  they  had  not  been  then  long 
in  ^tk  I  for  Camden  (peaks  of  them  in  «he  time  of  qaeen  It/Uzabcth  am 
cxtcaoordinary  magiftcatesi  «onCbituted  only  inttmes  of  difficulty  and  ditnger. 

SboH  after  the  reioration  of  king  Chtrles  XL  when  the  military  tenuns 
were  abotifhed,  it  was  thought  proper  to  afcertain  the  powrr  of  the  miiitia, 
to  f  ccognifie  the  fole  right  of  the  crown,  to  govern  4nd  command  ihem,  and 
to  pat  the  whole  into  a  more  reguhir  method  of  military  fuboidination  :  and 
the  order  in  whidithe  militik  npw  ftands  by  iaw«  (spriooipally  bufit  upon  the 
fiatutcs  which  were  then  cna^ed.  It  is  true,  the  two  laftof  them  are  an*. 
parently  repealed ;  bat  many  of  lihefr  provt^ns  are  re^enaded,  with  toe 
addition  of  fome  new  legnbtions,  by  the  prefent  militia  Uiws:  the  general 
fdienae  of  which  is^  to  difcipiioe  a  certain  nott^er  of  the  inhabitants  of 
every  coonty,  chofen  by  lot  for  three  years,  and  officered  by  thelofd  lieuten- 
ant, the  deputy  lieutenants,  aod^ther  principal  laad^holdersi  under  a  com- 
miffion  from  the  crown.  They  are  not  comptnabie  to  march  e^t  of  Iheir 
connties»nnlefr  in  cafe  pf  mvaiion,  or  adnal  r^lHon,nor  in  any  cafe  to  be 
fcnt  out  of  the  kingdom..  They  are  to  be  exercifedat  Aatod  time^,  and 
their  dificipline  in  general  is  libeml  and,  eafy ;  but,  whea  drawri  outi^nto  ac- 
toal  ferriccy  they  are  fubjeA  to  the  rigours  of  martial  law,  as  n^ectflary  to 
keep  them  in  order.  This  is  the  conftitntioDal  fe^rhy  which  onr  laws  iiave 
provided  for  the  pnblic  peace,  and  for  protefting  the  realm  againil  foreign  or 
domeftie^iolence,  and  which  the  ftatntes  declare,  is  e^Tentially  necefTary  to  the 
iafety  and  pnofperity  of  the  kingdom  $  the  milkia^  however,  are  not  called 
forth  and  embodied  but  by  an  ad  of  the  legiflature,  and  at  prefentare  laid  afide. 

Bu^ns  the  fafhion  of  keeping  ftanding  armies  has  untverfally  prevailed 
4»ver  au  Europe  of  late  years  (though  fome  of  its  potentates,  being  unable 
tbemfielvcs  to  maintaia  them,  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  richer  powers, 
and  receive  fubfidiary  penfions  for  that  purpofe),  it  has  alfo  for  many  years , 
paft  been  annually  judged  neoeifary  by  out  legillature,  for  the  (afety  of  the 
kingdom,  the  defence  of  the  pofieAons  of  the  crown  of  Great  Brkain^  and 
the  fnxfcrvation  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  to  maintain,  even  in 
time  of  peace,  a  ftanding  body'  of  troops^  under  the  coipmand  of  the  crown  ; 
who  are,  however,  i^yb^^  difbanded  at  the  expiration  of  every  year,  unlefs 
continued  by  parliament.  The  land  forces  of  thefe  kingdoms,  ins  time  of 
peace*  amount  to  about  40,000  men,  includiiig  troops  and  gaitifon&  in  Ire- 
land,  Gibraltar,  the  £aft  Indies,  and  America;  but  in  time  of  war,  there 
have  formerly  been  in  Britiih  pay^  natives  and  foreigners,  abovfe'l  50,0^6  ;  and 
there  have  been  in  the  pay  of  Great  Bntain,  ft  nee  the  qommencemeht  of 
the  American  war,  135,000  men,  befides  j.2,000  militia.  To  keep  this  body 
of  tcoopsin  order*  an  annual  a£t  of  parliament  pafles,  **  to  punifh  mutiny 
and  defeitiont  and  £or  the  better  payment  of  the  army  and  thehr  quarters.'' 
This  regulates  the  manner  in  whi^h  they  are  to  be  difperfed  among  the 
ieveral  inn  keepers  and  viduallers  thit)Ughout  the  kingdom  }  and  eftablinies 
a  hum  martiil  f^t.  tkcir  govatnmeat. 
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The  Maritime  ftatc  is.nearly  related  tothc  former,  though  much  more 
agreeable  to  the  pnnciples  of  our  free  conftitntion.  The  royal  navy  of 
Epglaod  hath  ever  bceo  ita  greateft  defence  and  ornament  $  it  is  its  ancient 
and  natural  ftrength  ;  the  floating  bulwark  of  the  iOand  ;  an  army»  from 
\vhich»  however  ftrong  and  powerful,  no  danger  can  ever  be  apprehended  to 
liberty  ;  9nd  accordingly  it  has  been  affiduoufly  cultivated,  even  from  the 
earlieft  ages.  To  fo  much  perfection  was  our^  naval  reputation  arrived  in 
.the  twelfth  century,  that  the  code  of  maritime  laws,  which  artt  called  the 
laws  of  Olerou,  and  arc  received  by  all  nations  in  Europe  as  the  ground 
«nd  fybjllru^ion  of  all  the  marine  conftltutions,  wasconfefiedly  compiled  by 
pur  king  Richard  h  at  the  ifle'of  Oleron,  on  .the  coafl  of  France,  theii  pait 
of  theppflti^ons  t)f  the  crown  of  England.  And  yet,  fo  vaftly  inferior 
were  our  ariceftors  in  this  ppiot  id  the  prcfent  age.  that,  even  in  the  mari- 
time reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  Sir  Edward  Coke  thinks  it  matter  of  boaft 
that  the  royal  navy  of  England  then  con  lifted  of  ^3  fhips.-  The  prefent  con* 
dition  of  our  marine  is  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  the  falutary  provifion^  of 
the  ilat4ite,  called  the  navigation  a^  ;  whereby  the  conilant  increafc  of 
£ngli(h  (hipping  and  i(ieatnen  was  not  only  encouraged,  but  rendered  unavoid- 
ably neceffary.  The  moft  beneficial  fUtute  for  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  thefe  kingdomsy  is  that  navigation  a^ ;  the  rudiments  of  which  went 
$rft  franoed  in  1650,  partly  ^itb  a  nanow  view  ;  being  intended  to  mortify 
the  fug^r  ijQands,  which  werQ  difaffe&^d  to  the  parliament,  and  fbll  held  out 
fox  CbarlesII.  by  Hopping  the  gainful  trade  which  they  then  carried  or 
with  the  Dutch  ;  and  at  tbe  fame  tune  to  clip  the  wings  of  thofe  our  opu« 
lent  a^d  afpipng  neighbours;  :  This  prohibited  all  ihipa  of  foreign  nations 
from  tf^.4'"|[  y/iih  any  Englifh  plantations  without  licence  from  the  councU 
of  date*  :^  {n  1651s  th^  prohibition  was  (xXendcd  alfo  to  the  mother  coun- 
try ;  ^nd  uo  gQods  were  fufiered  to  be  imported  into  England^  or  any  of 
its  dependencies,  in  any  other  than  EngliA)  bottoms,  or  in  the  fhips  of  that 
Enrppean  ^latiiin,  of  >ybtch  the  merchctndife  imported  was  the'  genuine 
growth  or  maoufaAure.  At  the  Reiloratifn),  the  former  provifions  were  con- 
tinued, by  ilatute  12  Car.  ILq.  iB.  \Ktth  this  yery  material  improvement,  that 
the  mafter,  and.  three-fourth?  of  the  mariners  (liall  alfo  he  Engliih  fubje^s* 

The  compleo^cnt  >of  feam^n,  in  time  of  peace,  niually  hath  amounted  to 
12  or  15,000.  The  vote  of  parliament  for  the  fervice  of .  the  year  1784, 
was  for  26^000  feamen,  including  4425  marines.  la  time  of  war,  they  haioe 
jbrmerly  .^mgunted  to  no  lefs  than  80,000  men ;  and  after  the  commence- 
.  luentof  the  American  lyar,  they  anwunted  to  above  lOOyO 00  men,  includ- 
ing mariiies,  at  prefent  they  amount  to  120,000* 

Thja  navy  is  commonly  diyjded  into  three  fquadrons,  namely,  the  redy 
white,  a^d'bjue,  which  arc  fo.  termed  from  the  differences  of  their  colours. 
Each  Iquadrpn  ha§  its  admiral  ;  but  tbe  admiral  of  the  red  fquatlron  has  tbe 
prind pal.  command  of  the  whoje,  and  is  ftylwl  vice-admiral  of  Great  Britain* 
Si|bjc6t  to  each  admiral  is  alfo  a  vice  and  rear-admiral.  But  the  fuprtmc 
command  of  our  naval  force  is,  next  to  the  ^ingf  in  the  lords  commil&onera 
o£  t]ie.)^dmiralty.  Nutwithftandicg  our  favourable  iituation  for  a  maiidme 
power,  it  vv<^8  not  until  the  yaft  armament  fent  to  fubdue  u«  hy  iSpain,  in 
15S8,  that  the  nation,  by  a  vigotous  effort,  became  fully  fenfible  of  its  true 
^  interell  and  natural  A.ien^th,  whicn  it  ha»  fiuce  fo  happily  cultivated* 

We  may  venture  to  affitm,  that  the  Briitih  navy  i^  during  the  war  of  1756^ 
yras  able  to  cope  with  all  the  other  fleets  in  Europe.  In  the  courfe  of  a 
few' years  it  entirely  vanquifhed  the  whole  naval  power  of  France,  difabled 
Spain,  and  kept  the  Dutch  and  other  powers  ia  awCf     Fpr  the  protedion 
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of  the  Bnti(h  empire,  and  the  annQyaqce  of  our  enemies,  it  waft  ttien  divided 
into  fcTeittl  powerful  fqiiadronsy  fo  judicioufly  ftationed,  as  a^  once  to  appear 
in  evrry  quarter  of  the  globe  j  and  while  fome  fleets  were  humbling  the  pride 
of  Spain  in  Afia  and  America,  others  were  employed  in  frudrating  t  the 
dcfigns  of  France,  and  efcorting  home  the  riches  oFtbe  eaftern  and  weftem 
worlds*  Put  the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain  never  appeared  in  fuchfplen- 
door  as  during  the  prefent  war,  whether  we  confider  the  number  of  our 
ihtpa  ftationed  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  or  the  aftonifhing  victories  they 
havc  gained  over  the  fleets  of  France,  Spain  and  Holland,  which  they  have 
almoft  totally  annihilated.  The  fleet  of  Great  Britain  at  prefent  con  lifts  of 
about  815  ftiips  of  which  196  are  of  the  line  ;  during  the  prefent- war  (he 
hat  taken  from  her  enemies  about  250  fliips  of  war  of  which  60  are  of  the 
line  ;  of  fuch  unexampled  fucceCs  our  hiftory  affords  no  example. 

I  ftiall  clofe  this  account  of  the  military  and  maritime  ftrtngth  of  Eng- 
land, or  rather  of  Great  Britain,  by  obferving,  that  though  fea  offi<;er8  and 
Ikilort  arc  fubjedt  to  a  perpetifal  a^  of  parliament,  which  anfw^ers  the  annual 
military  ad,  that  is  pafted  for  the  government  of  the  army,  yet  neither  of 
thofe  bodies  are  exempted  from  legal  jurifdidion  in  civil  or  criminal  cafes, 
but  in  a  few  inftances,  of  no  great  moment*  The  foldiers  particularly,  mzj 
be  called  upon  by  a  civil  magiftrate,  to  enable  him  to  ^rebtve  the  peace 
^amft  all  attempts  to  break  it.  The  military  officer  who  commandir  the 
ibidtera  on  thofe  occafions,  is  to  tak^  his  direflions  from  the  xnagiftrate ; 
and  both  he  and  thc|ry  if  their  proceedings  are  regular,  are  indeni'nified  againft 
all  confequences,  be  they  ever  fo  fatal.  Thofe  civil  magi  ft  rates,  who  un- 
derftaod  the  principles  qf  the  conftitution,  are  however,  extremely  cautious 
in  calling  for  the  military  on  thele  occafions,  or  upon  any  commotiofi  what^ 
ever  ;  aud,  indeed,  with  good  reafon  ;  for  the  frequent  employment  of  the 
niUtaiy  power  in  a  free  government  is  exceedingly  dangerous,  and  cannot  be 
guarded  againft  with  too  much  caution. 

CoiNs.j  In  Great  Britain  money  is  computed  by  pounds,  (hillings,  apA 
pence,  twelve  pence  make  a  (hilling,  and  twenty  (hillings  ojie  pound  ;  which 
pound  ia^^nly  an  imaginary  coin.  The  gold  pieces  confm  only  of  guineas,  half 
guineas,  and  feven  (hilling  pieces,  the  filver,  of  crowns,  half  crowns,  (liitlings^ 
fixpences,  groats,  and  even  down  to  a  filver  penny  :  and  the  copper  money, 
pcanies,  halfpence  and  farthings.  In  a  country  like  England,  where  the  intrin- 
I'lc  value  of  filver  is  nearly  equal,  and  io  fome  coins,  cr6wn  pieces  particularly 
fuperior  to  the  nominal,  the  coinage  of  (ilver  money  is  a  matter  of  great  confe- 
quence  ;  and  yet  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  national  currency  feems  to  demand  ^ 
new  coinage  of  (hilUngo  and  fix-pences  ;  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  kilter  being 
many  of  them  worn  down  to  half  their  nominal  va}ue.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  an  ad  of  parliament,  and  by  the  public  loling  the  difference  between  the 
bullion  of  the  new  and  the  old  money.  Befidcs  the  coins  already  mentioned, 
five  and  two  guinea  pieces  are  coined  at  the  Tower  of  London,  bot  tliefe  are 
not  geireraliy  current  ;  nor  is  any  filver  coin  that  is  lower  than  (ix  pence. 
The  coins  of  the  famous  Simon,  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  Charles  li.'s  reign,  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty. 

Royal  riTtitS,  ak.ms,1      The  title  of  the  king  of  Englatid  was  formerly 
AMD  OR'DEfts.  *  j  ^7  ^^^  Grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  France, 

and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith.  But  fuice  the  legiflative  union 
with  Ireland  it  has  been  altered.  What  relates  to  France  has  been  relinqui(h- 
ed.  It  remains  now  George  the  III.  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  king,  defender  of  the  faith.  The  de- 
^goatian  of  the  kin^^of  England^  was  formerly  bis  or  her  Grace>  or  High- 
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uthf  till  Henry  VlII.  to  put  himfelf^on  a  footing  with  the  cmpemr  Charles 
affumcd  that  of  majefty .;  but  the  old  defigoation  was  not  abolifhed  tfll  to* 
wards  the  end  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign. 

The  royal  atchievement  has  undergone  an  alteration  fince  the  Union  witk 
Ireland.  His  majeHy  by  royal  prockmation  direfted  that  the  arms  of  the 
united  kingdoms  fhould  be  quarterly,  firft  and  fourth  £ng]and4  fecond  Scot* 
land  ;  third  Ireland  ;  and  that  there  fhoald  like  wife  be  born' an  efcotcheon  of 
pretence,  the  arms  of  H.  M.  dominions  of  Germany,  en£gned  with  the 
eledoralbonnet .  The  ilandard  of  the  united  kingdom  is  the  (ame  quartering 
as  the  arms,  together  with  the  efcotcheon  of  pretence.  The  union  flag  it 
azure,  ^e  cro&sfaltires  of  St.  Andrew  or  St.  Patrick,  quartered  per  faltiic 
counter,  changed  argent  and  gules  ;  the  latter  Bmbriated  of  the  fccood,  fur* 
mounted  by  the  crofs  of  St.  George*  the  third,  fimbriated  as  the  faltf re. 

The  motto  of  Dieu  et  mon  Drmiy  that  is,  Gt^  and  my  Rigbi^  is  as  old  as  the 
reign  of  Richard  J.  who  aflumed  it  to  (hew  hia  independency  upon  all  earths 
ly  powers*  It  was  afterwards  revived  by  Edward, HI.  when  he  laid 
claim  to  the  crown  of  Fraacre.  Almoft  every  king  of  England  had  a 
pa  rticulax  badge  or  cognifance ;  fometimes  a  white  hart,  {bmetimes  a  fettodc 
with  a  falcon,  by  which  it  is  faid  ]£dward  IV.  alluded. to  the  infidelity  of  one 
of  hit  miitrefles  ;.^nd  fometimes  a  portcullis,  whicb  was  that  of  the  houfe  of 
Xanoftfter,  nuiny  of  the  princes  of  which  were  bom  in  the  cafUe  of  Beaufort* 
The  white  rofe  was  the  bearing  of  the  houfeof  York:;  and  thatof  Lancafter» 
by  way  of  contradiftindion,  adopted  the  red.  The  thtft]^  which  is  now  part 
of  the  royal  armorial  bearings,  belonged  to  Scotland,  and  was  very  fignifi* 
cant  when  joined  to  its  motto.  Nemo  me  impum  Laceffet^  *<  None  (hall  iafdy 
provoke  me/* 

The  titles  of  the  king's  elded  fon,  are,  prince  of  Wales,  duke  of  Cornwall 
and  Rothfay,  earl  of  Chefler,  elc^oral  prince  of  Brunfwick  and  Lunenburg, 
carl  of  Carrick,  baron  of  Renfrew,  lord  of  the  liles,  great  fteward  of  Scot* 
land,  and  captain-general  of  the  artillery  company. 

The  order  of  the  Garter,  the  moft  honourable  of  any  in  the  world,  wat 
inftituted  by  Edward  HI.  January  19,  1344*  It  confifts  of  the /overeign^ 
who  is  always  king  or  queen  of  England,  of  25  companions  called  Knights  of 
the  Garier,  who  wear  a^nedal  of  St.  George  killing  the  dragon,  fuppofed 
to  be  the  tutelar  faint  of  England,  commonly  enamdled  on  gold,  fulpended 
from  a  blue  ribband,  which  was  formerly,  worn  abotit  their  necks,  but  fince 
^e  latter  end  of  James  I.  now  croffes  their  bodies  from  their  (boulder*     The 

farter,  which  is  of  blue  velvet,  bordered  with  gold,  buckled  under  the  left 
nee*  and  gives  the  name  to  the  order,  was  defigned  as  an  enfign  of  unity  and 
combinatioa  \  on  it  is  embroidered  the  words,  Horn  fit  qui  mtdyfenfe^  '*  Evil 
to  him  who  evil  thinks." 

Knights  of  the  Bath,  fo  called  from  their  bathing  at  the  time  of  their  crea- 
tion, are  fuppofed  to  be  inftituted  by  Henry  IV.  about  the  year  1399,  but 
the  order  feems  to  be  more  ancient.  For  many  reigns  they  were  created  at 
the  coronation  of  a  king  or  queen,  or  other  folemn  occafion,  and  they  wear 
^  fcaiiet  ribband  hanging  from  the  left  ihoulder,  with  an  enamraelled  medal, 
the  b^ge  of  the  order,  a  rofe  iffuing  from  the  dexter  fide  of  a  fceptre,  and  a 
thiflle  from  the  finifter,  between  three  imperial  crowns  placed  within  the  mot- 
to, Tria  JQnSa  in  unOf  '/  Three  joined  in  one."  This  order  being  difcon- 
tinne4,  was  revived  by  king  George  I.  on  the  i8thof  May,  1725,  and  the 
month  following,  eighteen  noblemen,  and  as  many  commoners  of  the  firft 
rank,  were  inffalled  knights  of  the  order -with  great  ceremony,  at  Weftmin* 
floTy  fvherc  the  place  of  iaftidmcnt  is  Hcmry  Vira  cbapcL    Their  robes  are 
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an^  (hewyi  and  ttie  namber  of  knights  is  undetermined.  The  bifho^ 
of  Rocheft^r  is  perpetual  dean  of  the  order^  which  has  likewjfe  a  regifter  and 
other  officers. 

The  order  of  the  Thistxb,  as  belonging  to  Scotland,  is  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  that  kingdonn ;  as  is  alfo  the  order  of  St.  Patrick,  newly  inftituted 
for  Ireland,  in  our  account  of  that  kingdom. 

The  origin  of  the  £ngK(h  peerage,  or  nobility,  has  been  already  mentioned* 
Their  titles,  and  order  of  dignity,  are  dukes,  marquiffes,  earls,  vifcounts,  and 
ferda  or  baroas. 

Baronets  can  fcarcely  be  (aid  to  belong  to  an  order;  having  no  othet  badge 
than  a  bloody  hand  in  a  field,  argent  in  their  arms.  They  are  the  only  her- 
editary honour  under  the  peerage,  and  would  take  place  even  of  the  knighta 
of  the  Garter,  were  it  not  that  the  latter  are  always  priry-counfellors  ;  there 
being  no  intermediate  honour  between  them  and  the  parliamentary  barons  of 
Enghnd.  They  were  infiituted  by  Jsmea  I.  about  the  year  1615.  Their 
mmber  was  then  two  hundred,  and  each  paid  about  loool.  on  pretence  of  re- 
ducing and  phinting  the  province  of  Plfler  in  Ireland :  but  at  prefent  their 
avmber  amounts  to  700. 

A  knight  is  a  term  tt(ed  idmoft  in  every  nation  in  Europe,  and  in  general 
^nifies  a  foldier  ferring  on  horfeback ;  a  rank  of  no  mean  eftimation  in  an- 
aeat  armies^  and  entitling  the  parties  themfeWes  to  the  appellation  of  5'/r« 
Other  knighthoods  formerly  took  place  in  England  ;  fuch  as  thoie  of  6an- 
nertU,  bachelors,  knights  of  the  carpet,  and  the  like,  but  they  are  now  dtfufed. 
Indeed  in  the  year  17 73*  at  a  review  of  the  royal  navy  at  Portfmouth,  the 
king  conferred  the  honour  of  Knights  Bannerets  on  two  admirals  and  three 
captains.  They  have  no  particular  badge  on  their  garments,  but '  their  arm» 
are  painted  on  a  banner  placed  in  the  frames  of  the  fupporters^ 

It  Is  fomewhat  difficult  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  word  efquire 
which  formerly  fignified  a  perfon  bearing  the  arms  of  a  nobleman  or  knight^ 
and  they  were  therefore  called  armigeri.  This  title  denoted  any  perfon,  who» 
by  hia  birth  or  property^  vras  entitled  to  bear  arms  ;  but  it  is  at  prefent  ap- 
plied promifcuonfly  to  any  man  who  can  afford  to  live  in  the  character  or  a 
gentleman  without  trade;  and  even  a  tradefman,  if  he  is  a  juftice  of  peace, 
demands  tfie  appellation.  This  degree,  fo  late  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
waa  an  order,  and  conferred  by  the  king,  by  putting  about  the  party's  neck 
a  ci^r  of  SS.  and  giving  him  a  pair  of  filver  fpurs.  Gower  the  "poet  appears, 
from  his  effigies  on  his  tomb  in  Southwark,  to  have  been  an  efquire  by  crea- 
tion, Serjeants  at-law,  and  other  ferjeants  belonging  to  the  king's  hou (hold, 
jttfticea  of  the  peace,  do6lors  in  divinity,  law,  and  phyfic,  take  place  of  other 
cfqnkes ;  and'it  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  fons  of'dukes,  marquifics,  carls,  vfT- 
counts,  and  barons,  are  in  the  eye  of*thc  law  no  more  than  efquires,  though 
commonly  deiigned  by  noble  titles.  The  appellation  of  gentleman,  though 
now  confounded  with  the  mean  ranks  of  people,  is  the  root  of  all  Unglifh 
hottoor  :  for  every  noblemen  is  prefumed  to  be  a  gentleman,  though  every 
gtntleoiaB  is  not  a  nobleman. 

HfSToaY.J     It  is  generally  ag^ed  that  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Brittiin 
were  a  tribe  of  the  Gaols,,  or  Celt«,  that  fettled  on  the  oppotite  ihore  ;  a' 
fuppoiitTon  founded  upon  the  evident  conformity  in  their  language,  manners, 
goiremment,  religion,  and  complexion. 

When  Julius  Uasfar,  about  fifty  two  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  medita* 
ted  a  conqueft  of  Britain,  the  natives,  undoubtedly,  had  great  connedioa 
with  the  Ganh,  and  other  people  of  the  continent,  in  government,  religion, 
and  commerce^  rude  as  the  latter  was.    Csefar  wrote  the  hiilory  of  his  two 
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czpeditioMy  wbich  he  pretended  were  accompanied  with  vaft  difficultiesy  and 
attended  hj  foch  advaotageB  over  the  Iflaoden,  thai  they  agreed  to  pay  tri- 
bute. It  plainly  appears*  however,  from  contemporary  and  other  authorsy  at 
well  as  Csefar'sown  narrative,  that  his  vi£iorie8  were  incomplete  and  indecifive ; 
9or  did  the  Romans  receive  the  leaft  advantage  from  his  ezpeditiony  but  a  bet* 
tei^  knowledge  of  the  iflai^d  than  they  had  before.  The  Britons,  at  the  time 
of  Caefar'G  defcenf ,  were  governed  in  ^he  time  of  war  by  a  political  confede- 
zacy,  of  which  Caflibelan,  whofe  terriiories  lay  in  Hertfordfhirei  and  fome  of 
the  adjacent  coun  tries,  was  the  head;  and  this  form  of  government  continued 
among  them  for  fome  time. 

In  their  manner  of  life,. as  defcribed  by  C£rar,>and  the  beft  authors,  they 
differed  little  from  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  notthem  climates  that  have  been 
already  mentioned ;  but  they  certainly  fowed  com,  though  perhaps,  they 
chiefly  fubfiiled  upon  animal  food  and  milk.  Their  clothing  was  ikins,  and 
their  fortifications  beams  of  wood.  They  were  dexterous  in  the  management 
of  their  chariots  beyond  credibility  ;  and  they  foiight  with  lances,  darts,  and 
fwoi^ds.  Women  (oroetimes  led  their  armies  to  the  fleldy  and  were  recognifed 
as  fovereigns  of  t^eir  particular  diftri&s.  They  favoured  a  primogeniture  or 
ieniority,  in  their  fucccifion  to  royalty,  but  fet  it  aiide  on  the  fmaueft  incon- 
vcniency  attending  it.  They  painted  their  bodies  with  woad,  ^hich  gave 
them  a  bluilh  or  greenifh  caft  ;  and  they  are  faid  to  have  had  figures  of  ani« 
;nal8,  and  heavenly  bodies  oa  their  (kins.  In  their  marriages  they  were 
not  very  delicate,  for  they  formed  themfelves  into  what  we  may  call  matri- 
monial clubs.  Twelve  or  fourteen  men  married  as  many  wives,  and  each 
wife  wasL  in  coi&moa  to  them  all,  but  her  children  belonged .  to  the  ori* 
ginal  hu/band. 

The  Britons  lived,  during  the  long  reign  of  Auguilus  Cxfar,  rather  as  the 
allies  than  the  tributaries  of  the  Romans  ;  but  the  communicationa  between 
Rome  and  Great  Britain  being  then  extended,  the  emperor  Claudius  Cseiar^ 
about  forty  two  years  after  the  birth  of  Chrift,  undertook  an  expedition  in 
perfon,  in  which  he  fcems  to  have  been  fuccefsful  againft  Britain.  Hia 
conqueCts,  however,  were  imperfe6i ;  Caradacus,  and  fioadicia,  though  » 
woman,  made  noble  (lands  agaiifft  the  Romans*  The  former  was  taken  pri« 
fbner  after  a  defjperate  battle,  and  carried  to  Rome,  where  his  undaunted  be* 
havioi^r  lA:fore  Claudius,  gained  him  the  admiration  of  the  vigors,  ^od  is 
celebrated  in  the  hiftories  of  the  times.  Boadicia  being  oppreffed  in  a  man- 
ner that  difgraces  the  Roman  name,  and  defeated,  diidained  to  furvive  the 
liberties  of  her  country  ;  and  Agricola,  general  to  Domitian,  after  fubduing 
South  Britain,  carried  his  arms  northwards  ;  as  has  been  already  feen  in  the 
hiftory  of  Scotland,  where  his  fucceffors  had  no  reafon  to  boall  of  their  pra« 
grefs,  every  inch  of  ground  being  bravely  defended.  During  the  time  the 
Romans  remained  in  this  iiland,  they  ere^ed  thofe  walls  I  have  fo  often  <nen- 
tioned,  to  protc6l  the  Britons  from  the  invafions  of  the  Caledonians,  Scots, 
andPids ;  and  we  are  told,  that  the  Roman  language,  learning,  and  cullomSy 
became  familiar  in  Bntain.  TheK  feems  to  be  no  great  foundation  for  thia 
aflertion  ;  and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Romans  coniidired  Britain  chvefiy 
as  a  nurfery  for  their  armietf  .abroad,  on  account  of  their  fuperior  ftrength  of 
body,  and  courage  of  the  inhabitants,  when  disciplined.  That  this  was  the 
cafe,  appears  plainly  Enough  from  the  defencelefs  flate  of  the  Britons,  when 
the  government  6f  Rome  recalled  her  forces  from  that  iiland.  I  have  already 
taken  notice,  ths^t  during  the  abode  of  the  Romans  in  Bntain,  they  introdA« 
ccd  into  it  all  the  luxuries  of  Italy  ^  and  it  is  certain^that  under  them  the 
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SucK  Britons  w^'C  rcdivced  to  a  ftate  of  great  vaflahge^  an  J  that  the  gentds 
of  Uberty  retreated  northwards,  where  thenativca  had  made  a*  brave  refiftancc 
againft  thefe  tyrants  of.  the  world.  For  though  the  Britons  were  unqueftion* 
ably  very  brave*  when  incorporated  with  the  Roman  legions  abroad^  yet  we 
know  no  ftruggle  they  made  in  latter  .times,  for  their  independency  at  hom^ 
notvrithftanding  the  nMny  favourable  opportunities  that  prefeitted  themfelves. 
The  Roman  emperors  and  generals  while  in  this  idand,  affifted  by  the  Britons, 
were  entirely  employed  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  Caledonians  and  Pt6ks 
(the  latter  are  thought  to  have  been  the  fouthem  Britons  retired  nprth wards), 
and  they  appeared  to  have  been  in  no  pain  about  the  fouthem  provinces. 

Upon  the  mighty  inundations  of  thofe  barbarous  nations,  which,  under  the 
names  of  Goths  and  Vandals,  invaded  the  Roman  empire  with  infinite  num« 
bcrs.  and  with  danger  to  Rome  itfelf  *,  the  Roman  legions  were  withdrawn 
out  of  Britain,  with  the  flower  of  the  Britifh  youth,  tor  the  defence  of  the 
capital  and  centre  of  the  empire  ;  and  that  they  might  leave  the  ifland  with 
a  good  gr^ce,  they  afpfted  the  Britons  in  rebuilding  with  ftoae  the  watt  of 
Sevenis,  between  NewcalUe  and  Cariiile,  whfth  they  lined  with  forts  and 
watch-towers  :  and  having  done  this  good  office,  took  their  lad  farewel  of 
Britain  about  the  year  44S,  after  having  been  mafters  of  the  mod  fertile  parts 
of  it,  if  we  reckon  from  the  invafion  of  JuHus  Casfar,  near  50P  years. 

The  Scots  and  Pi6b  finding  the  whole  ifland  finally  deferted  by  the  Ro- 
man legions,  now  regarded  the  whole  as  their  prize,  and  attacked  Sevems't 
wall  with  redoubled  forces,  ravaged  all  before  them  with  a  fury  peculiar  to 
Doithem  nations  in  thofe  ages,  and  which  a  remembrance  of  former  injuries 
could  not  fail  to  infpire.  The  poor  Britons,  like  a  helplefs  family,  deprived 
of  their  parent  and  prote^or,  already  fubdu(:d  by  their  own  fears,  had 
again  recourfe  to  Rome,  and  fent  over  their  mifeiable  epiftle  for  relief  (dill 
upon  record )i^  which  was  addrefied  in  thefe  words  :  Toyfpliir/,  thrice  conful : 
The  groatit  ofihe  Britons  ;  and  after  other  lamentable  complaints,  iaid,  Thgt 
the  barharlant  drove  them  to  tbefea^  and  thefca  hack  to  the  harhartans  ;  and  they 
had  only  the  bard  choice  left  ofperi/hin^  by  the  fword  or  by  the  wavet.  But  ha- 
ving no  hopes  given  them  by  the  Roman  general  of  any  faccours  from  that 
fide,  they  began  to  confider  'what  other  nation  they  might  call  over  to  their 
relief ;  Gildas,  who  was  himfelf  a  Briton,  defcribes  the  degeneracy  of  his 
ooantrymen  at  this  time  in  mournful  ftrains,  and  glv^s  fome  confafed  hints 
of  their  officers,  and  the  names  of  fome  of  their  kings,  particularly  one  Vor* 
tigem,  chief  of  the  Danmonii,  by  whofe  advice  the  Britons  ftrucka  bargain 
with  two  Saxon  chiefs,  Hengiil  and  Horfa,  tp  protect  them  from  the  Scots 
and  Pids.  The  Saxons  were  in  thofe  days  mafters  of  what  is  now  called  the 
Eoglifli  channd,  and  their  native  countriies  comprehending  Scandinavia 
and  the  northern  parts  of  Germany,  being  bvei*ftocked  with  inhabitants,  they 
readily  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Britons;  whom  they  relieved,  by  check- 
ing the  progrefs  of  the  Scots  and  Pids,  and  had  the  ifland  of  Thanet  allow- 
ed them  for  their  refidencc  But  their  own  country  was  fo  populous  and 
barren,  and  the  fertile  lands  of  Britain  fo  agreeable  and  alluring,  that  in  a 
very  little  time,  Hengift  and  Horfa  began  to  meditate  a  fettlement  for  them- 
idves ;  and  frefli  fupplies  of  their  countrymen  arriving  daily,  the  Saxons  foon 
became  formidable  to  the  Britons,  whom,  after  a  violent  ftruggle  of  near 
I  $0  years,  they  fubdued,  or  drove  into  Wales,  where  their  language  and  de- 
fcendants  ftill  remain. 

Literature  at  this  time  in  England  was  fo  rudej  that  we  know  but  little 
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of  ft*  biftdff.  The  Saxons  Were  ignomnt  of  Utttn^  and  pubUc  tnnb&ibnf 
among  the  Britons  were  recorded  only  by  theii'lMirdi  andpocUj-ar  fpeciei  of 
men  whom  they  held  in  great  reneration. 

It  does  not  fall  within  my  defign  to  relate  tlie  feparate  biftory  of  x^fcrj 
particuiaf  nation  that  formed  the  heptarchy.  It  is  fufficicnt  to  &y,  that  tfa* 
pope  in  Anftin's  time,  fuppKed  England  with  aboot  400  monks,  and  that  the 
popifh  dergy  took  care  to  keep  their  kings  and  taity  nnder  the  moft  deplora* 
ble  ignomnce,  hat  always  magnifying  the  power  and  fanftity  of  his  hoUnefs. 
Mcflce  if  wan  that  th^  Anglo  Saxons  duri^ig  their  heptarchy,  were  governed' 
by  priefts  and  monks  i  and  as  Isbey-  faw  convenient,  perfuaded  their  kings 
either  to  (hut  themfeWes  up  in  doifters^  o^  to  undertake  pilgriraageB  to 
Rome,  where  they  ^iihed  their  days  ;  no  kfs  than  thirty  Anglo-Saxon* 
kingR  during  the  heptarchy,  refigned  their  crowns  in  that  manner,  and  among 
them  was  Ina  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  thopgh  in  other  refpe^s  he  was  a 
wife  and  brave  prince.  The  'bounty  of  thofe  Anglo-Saxon  kings  to  the  fet 
of  Komc,  was  therefore  unlknited  f  and  Ethclwald,  king  of  Mcrcia,  irapof- 
td  an  annual  tax  of  a  penny  upon  every  houfe,  which  was  afterwards  known 
by  the  name  of  Peter's  pence,  be()aufe  paid  ob  the  holiday  of  St.  Peter  ad 
«fftr^-a/A,  Auguft  ift*.  - 

Under  bH  thofe  disadvantages  of  bigotry  and  barbarity,  the  Angle- Saxobs 
w#re  happy  in  companfon  of  *the  nations  on  the  continent  ^  becaufe  thc^ 
were  free  itom  the  Saracens,  or  faccefTors  of  Mahomet*  who  had  ert£ked  an 
empire  in  the  Eaft  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman,  and  begain  to  extend  their' 
ravages  over  Spain  and  Italy.  ]L.ondon  was  then  a  place  pf  very  confidera- 
ble  trade  ;  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Saxon  chronidesquotcd  by  Tyrrel,. 
Withrcd  king  of  Kent,  at  naid  one  time  to  the  king  of  Wtfirx,  a  fnm  in 
filver  equal  to  90,000k  fterfing,  in  the  year  694.  England,  therefore*  wo 
may  fiippofe  to  have  been  about  this  time  a  ivfuge  for  the  people  of  the  eon* 
tinent.  The  venerable  but  foperftitious  Bede,  about  the  year  740,  compof- 
td  his  church  kiftory  of  Britain,  from  the  coming  in  of  the  Saxons  down  to 
the  year  731.  The  Saxon  Chconicle  is  one  of  the  oldeft  and  moft  auth^tie 
monuments  of  hiftory  that  any  nation  can  produce.  Archite^iurc,  fuch  as  it 
wasr  with  ftohe  and  glafs  working,  was  introduced  into  England- ;  and  We 
read,  in  709,  of  a  Northumbrian  prelate  who  was  ferved  in  filver  plate.  Is 
muft  however  be  owned,»that  the  Saxon  coins,  which  are  generally  of  copper^, 
ere  many  of  them  illegible,  and  all  of  them  mean.  Ale  and  alehoufes  are 
mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Ina,  about  the  year  7^8  ;  and  in  thisftate  was  tha 
Saxon  heptarchy  in  England, « when  about  the  year  800,  moft  of  the  Angle- 
Saxons,-  tired  out  with  the  tyranny  of  their  petty  kings,  wiited  in  calling  to 
the  government  of  the  heptarchy,  Egbert,  who  was  the  cMeft  remaining 
branch  of  the  race  of^  Cerdic,  one  of  the  Saxon  chiefs  who  firft  arrived  in 
Britain.  On  the  ftibmi£ii>n  of  the  Northumbrians  in  the  year  827  he  became 
king  of  aU  England. 

Charles  the  Great,  otherwife  Charlemagne,-  was  then  king  of  ]^rance,.  and 
emperor  of  Germany.  Egbert  had  been  obliged  by  ftate  jeabufies,  to  fly 
to  the  court  of  Charles  for  prote^^on  from  the'  perfecutions  of  Eadburga 
daughter  of  Ofiat  wife  to  Brithric,  king  of  ^e  Weft-Saxoils.  Egbert  ac^ 
qui^  at  the  ooort  of  Charics»  the  ans  both  of  war  and  government,  and 
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*  This  tax  was  impafted  at  firft  for  the  fupporu  of  a  college  at  Rome,  for  the  edacattos 
•f  St^liih  youth,  founded  by  Ina  king  of  Weflex,  under  the  name  of  Rotme-S€9i^  boSin  pUK 
cell  of  time  the  popes  claimed  it  as  a  tributs  due  to  SXk  Vitet  and  hit  Aiccdlbta.^ 
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^icrefiire  fbon  UBiUd  tke  Saxod  hcpUichy  in  hk  owb  pcilbii»  bal  wiikoot 
fobdniog  Walo.  Hb  changed  tb«  name  of  hit  ktngdom  imo  that  df  £ogle>- 
iotnH  or  Eogfand ;  faoc  there  is  lerfon  to  believe  that  foine  pait  of  England 
coatioiBediUi  to  bcgovieraed  bf  iadependeot  princes  of  the  blood  of  Codky 
thoagh  thef  paid  pohaps  a  fmall  tribute  to  Egbert,  who  died  in  the  jear 
S569  at  Wincheftd^  his  chief  refidence. 

Egbert  was  facoeedcd  by  his  Ton  £thelwolf»  who  diridcd  his  power  with 
Us  eldeft  foo  Athdft^a.  By  this.time  England  had  become  a  (bene  of  blood 
mad  cavages,  throogb  the  renewal  of  the  Danifli  invafions ;  and  Efthelwolf 
after  fbae  time  fafaichf  oppofing  them,  retired  in  a  fit  of  devotion  to  Roroct 
to  which  be  cacried  with  bim  his  youngeft  fooy  afterwards  the  famous  Atfircdt 
the  &tber  of  the  EngKih  cooftitution.  The  gifts  which  Ethelwolf  made  to 
Jibe  dcfgy  on  this  occafion '  (copies  of  which  are  fiill  remaining)  are  ib 
pfodttioas^  even  the  tithes  of  aU  his  dominions,  that  they  (hew  his  brain  to 
have  been  touched  1^  his  devotion*  or  guided  by  the  arts  of  Swithin  bifhop 
<ii  Winchcfter.  Upon  his  death,  a&er  his  return  from  Rome,  be  divided  his 
dominions  between  two  of  his  fons  { Atbelftan  being  then  dead),  Etbelbald 
and  Ethelbdt,  but  we  know  of  no  patrimony  that  was  left  to  young  Alfred. 
Ethelbert  who  was  the  jTurviving  fon,  left  his  kingdom  in  866,  to  his  brother 
Ethehned  ;  in  whofe  time,  notwithftanding  the  courage  and  condud  of  Al* 
(M,  the  Danes  became  mafters  of  the  fea-coaib,  and  the  fiacft  oountrict  in 
England*  Etbelred  being  kiUed,'  his  brother  Alfred  mounted  the  throne  in 
K71.  He  was  one  of  the  greateft  princes,  both  in  peace  and  war,  mentioned 
in  Jitfbory.  He  fought  feven  battles  with  the  Danes  with  various  fuccefs,  and 
when  defeated,  be  found  refources  that  rendered  him  as  tenible  as  before*  He 
was,  however,^  at  one  time  reduced  to  an  uncommon  liate  of  diftreis,  being 
{arced  to  Kve  in  the  difguife  of  a  cowherd  ;  but  ftiil  he  kept  up  a  fecret  oop- 
tefpondenoe  with  his  brave  friends,  whom  he  coUefited  together,  and  by  their 
aififtMce  he  gfve^be  Danes  many  fignal  overthrows,  till  at  laft  he  recovered 
the  kingdom  of  England,  and  obliged  the  Danes  who  had  been  fettled  in  it^ 
to  fwear  obedience  to  his  gc^vemmeiit :  even  part  of  Wales  courted  his  protec* 
tioo  ;  fo  that  he  is  t  bought  to  have  been  the  mod  powerful  monarch  that  had 
ever  reigned  in  Englaodi 

Anioag  the  other  glories  of  Alfred's  rtign,  was  that  of  raifiog  a  maritime 
power  in  England,  by  which  he  fecured  her  coafts  from  future  invafions* 
He  reboot  the  city  of  LfOndoQ,  which  had  been  burnt  down  by  the  Danes, 
and  founded 'the  univerfity  of  Oxford  about  the  year  895  :  he  divided  Eng- 
land into  counties,  hundreds,  and  ty things  ;  or  rather  he  revived  thofe  df- 
vifioas,and  the  ufe  of  juries,  which  had  fallen  into  defuetude  by.  the  ravages  of 
the  Danel^  Having  been  educated  at  Rome,  he  was  himfelf  not  only  a  fcho- 
lar,  but  an  author ;  and  he  tells  us  himfelff  that  upon  his  acceffion  to  the 
throne  bt  had  (carcely  m  lay  fubjcd  who  could  read  Englifh,  or  an  ccdefiaftic 
who  undcrftood  Latin.  He  introduced  (U)ne  and  brick  buil^ngs  to  geq^ 
ral  ufe  in  'pahces  u  well  as  churches,  though  it  is  certain  that  his  fubje^ 
for  many  years  after  his  death,  were  fond  oftimbcr  buildings*  His  encour* 
agensent  of  commeice  and  navigation  may  feem  incredible  to  modern  times, 
but  he  had  merchants  who  trad<:d'  in  Eaft  India  jewels ;  and  William  of 
Malmfhury  fays,  that  fome  of  thdr  gems  were  lepofited  in  the  church  of  Sher- 
borne in  bis  time.  He  received  from  one  Odher,  about  the  year  890,  a  full 
difcovery  of  the  coaft  of  Norway  and  Lallan  J,  aa  far  as  Rulfia  :  aod  he  teUs 
the  king  in  his  memorial,  printed  by  Hakjuyt,  **  that  he  failed,  along  the 
Norway  coaft»  fo  fjir  north  as  commonly  the  whale  hunters  ufe  to  travel. '' 
}}e  inrittid'  nninbers  ot  learned  men  into  hi&  dominiopsi  and  found  faithful  and 
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ufeful  allies  10  the  two  Scotch  kings  his  contemporaries^  Gregory  and  Dboald^ 
agatnft  the  Danes*  He  is  faid  to  have  faught  no  Icfs  than  fifty-fix  pitched 
battles  with  thofe  barbarians.  He  was  inexorable  againft  his  corrupt  judgei> 
.  whom  he  ufed  to  hang  up  in  the  public  highways,  as  a  terror  to  evil  doers^ 
He  died  in  the  year  90 1»  and  his  cfaara&er  is  fo  completely  amiable  and 
heroic,  that  he  is  juftly  dift^inguifhed  with  the  epithet  of  the  Great.  I  hare 
been  the  more  diffoie  on  the  hiftory  of  Alfrcd^s  reign,  as  it  is  the  moft 
glorious  of.  any  in  the  Englifh  annals>  though  it  did  u6t  extend  to  foreign 
conquefts. 

Alfred  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Edward  the  Elder,  under  whom  though  a 
brave  prince,  the  Danes  renewed  their  barbarities  and  invalions.     He  died 
in  the  year  925,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  elded  fon  Athelftan.     This  prince 
was  fuch  an  encourager  of  commeVce  as  to  make  a  law,  that  every  inerehant 
who  made  three  voyages  on  his  account  to  the  Mediterranean,  (houid  be  put 
upon  a  footing  with  a  thqne  or  nobleman  of  the  firft  rank.     He  caufed  the 
Scriptures  to  be  translated  into  the  8axon  tongue.     He  encouraged  coinagey 
and  we  find  by  his  laws,  that  archblfhops,  bifhops,  and  even  abbots,  had  then 
the  privilege  of  minting  money.'    His  dominions  appear  however  to  have 
been  confined  towards  the  north  by  the  Danes,  although  his  vaifals  Hill  kept 
a  footing  in  thofe  counties.     He  was  engaged  in  perpetQal  wars  with  hia 
ncfghbours,  the  Scots  in  particular,  and  was  generally  fucccfsfu),  and  died  in 
941.     The  reigns  of  his  fucceflbrs,  Edmund,  Edred,  and  Edwy,  were  wea|c 
and  inglorious,  they  being  either  tngaged  in  wars  with  the  Danes,  or  diC- 
graced  by  the  influence  of  ptiefts.     Edgar,  who  mounted  the  throne  about 
the  year  959,  revived  the  naval  glory  of  England,  and  is  faid  to  have  been 
rowed  down  the  river  Dee  by  eight  kings  his  vafTals,  he  fitting  at  the 'helm ; 
bat,  like  his  predeceffors,  he  was  the  Have  of  priefts,  particularly  of  St.  JLtun- 
ftan.     His  reign,'  however,  was  pacific  and  glorious,  though  he  was  obligc4 
to  cede  to  the  Scots  all  the  territory  to  the  north  of  the  Tjne.     He  was  iuc- 
cecded  in  975,  by  his  elded  fon  Edward,  who  was  barbaroufly  murdered  by 
bis  dep*mothcr,  whofe  fon  Ethelrcd  mounted  the  throne  in  978.     The  £ng- 
Itfli  nation  at  this  time,  by  the  help  of  prieds,  was  over-fUn  with  barbariansiy 
and  the  Danes  Sy  degrees  became  poflefTed  of  the  fined  parts  of  the  country, 
while  their  countrymen  made  fomctimes  dreadful  defcents  in  the  weftcrn 
pacts.     To  get  rid  of  them,  he  agreed  to  pay  them  30,000!.  ;  which  wajs 
levied  by  way  of  tax,  and  called  Dancgeld,  and  was  thelitd  land  tax  in  Eng- 
land.    In  the  year  1002  ^hey  had  made  fuph  fettlementa  in  England,  that 
Ethelred  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  a  general  maifacre  of  them  by  the  Eng- 
iifliy  but  tt  ia  improbable  that  it  was  ever  put  into  execution.     Some  attempts 
of  that  Idnd  were  undoubtedly  made  in  particular  counties,  but  they  fervedr 
only  to  enrage  the  Danifh  king  Swcin,  who,  in  1013,  drove  Ethelred,  his 
^^aeeny.  and  two  fons,  out  of  England  into  Normandy,  a  province  of  FMncCf 
at  that  time  governed  by  its  own  princes,  dyled  the  dukes  of  Normandy* 
Swein  being  kiHed,  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Canute  the  Greats  but  Ethel- 
red    returning  to*  England,   forced    Cannte  to  retire  to  Denmark,    froq^ 
whence  he  invaded^  England  with  a  vad  army,  and  obliged  Edmund  Ironfide, 
(fo  called  for  his  great  bodily  drength)  Ethelred*s  fon,  to  divide  with  him 
the  kingdom*     Upon  Edmund's  being  aflafiinatcd,  Canute  fucceeded  to  the 
undivided  kingdom  ;  and  dying  in  1035,  his  fon  Harold  Hareford  did  nothing 
memorable,  and  his  fuccedbr  Hardicanute,  was  fo  degenerate  a  prince,  that 
the  Danifh  royalty  ended  with  him  in  England. 

The  family  of  Ethelred  was  now  called  to  the  throne ;  and  Edward,  who 
is  dommoQly  sailed  the  Confeflbri  mounted  it|  though  Edgar  Athding, 
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hj  bein^r  defceodcd  from  an  elder  branchy  had  the  lineal  right,  and  wai 
alsTe.     Upon  the  death  of  the  ConfeiFofy  in  the  yestr  t  o66y  Harpld,  fon  to 
I      Goodwin  earl  of  Kent,  mounted  the  throne  of  England. . 

William  duke  of  Normandy^  though  a  baftardt  wais  then  in  the  unrivalled 
pofTelfioiy  of  that-  great  duchy,  apd  refolded  to  aifert  htg  right  to  the  crown  of , 
England.  For  that  purpofe  he  invyted  the  neighbouring  pfimces,  as  well  aa 
his  own  vaffahy  to  join  htoi  aiidmade  liberal  promires  to  his  CAowerSyof  Unda 
and  hoDOurs  in  England,  to  induce  them  to  a£i(l  him  effect  ually^  By  thefe 
means  he  C9lle^ed  40^000  of  the  braved  and  mofl  regular  troops  In  Europe, 
and  while  Harold  was  embarraiTed  wic^  the  frefh  invafions  from  tlie  Danes, 
William  landed  in  England  without  oppofition.  Harold  returning  from  thp 
North,  encountered  William  in  the  place  where  the  town  of  Battle  now  ilands^ 
which  took  its  name  &om  it,  near  Hadings  in  Suflex,  and  a  rooft  bloody 
battle  was  fought  between  the  ^wo  armies ;  but  Harold  being  killed,  the 
crowirof  England  devolved  upon  William,  in  the  year  1066. 

W^  hare  very  particular  accounts  of  the  value  of  provifions  and  manufac- 
tores  in  thofe  days  |  a  palfrey  coft  is.  an  acre  of  land  (according  to  biihop 
Fleetwood  in  his  Chronicou  Preti(9tfum)  I8«  a  hide  of  land  containing  lio  r 
acres,  1 OQ8.  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  forming  the  proportion  of  value 
^hich  thofe  ihilUng^bore  to  the  prefent  dandard  of  money,  though -many 
ingenioua  treatifes  have 'been  written  on  that  head.  A  (heep  was  cdimaied 
at  1 8.  an  ox  was  computed  at  ^s.  a  cow  at  4s.  a  man  3I.  The  board  wagei 
pfa  child  the  firit  year,  was  8a«  The  tenants  of  Shireburn  were  obliged  at 
their  choice  to  pay  either  6d.  or  four  hens.  Silk  and  cotton  were  quite  unr 
^oown.  Linen'  was  not  much  ufed.  In  the  Saxon  times,  land  was  divided 
among  all  the  male  children  of.the  deceased.  Entails  were  fom^etin^es  pradifcd 
ia  iSiofe  times. 

With  regard  to  the  manners  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  we  can  fay  little,  but  , 
they  were  in  general  a  rude  uncultivated  people,  ignorant  of  letters,  unlkilful 
ia  iht  m^chdnical  arts,  untamed  to  fubmiffion  under  law  and  government, 
iddided  to  intemperance,  riot,  and  diforder*  Even  fo  low  as  the  reign  of 
CaoDte,  they  told  their  children  and  kindred  into  foreign  parts.  Their  beib 
quality  was  their  military  courage,  which  yet  waq  not  fupported  by  difci^ 
pline  or  condu^.  Even  the  Norman  hiftorians,  notwithUanding  the  low 
ttate  of  the  arts  in  their  own  country,  {peak  of  them  as  barbarians,  when 
tbey  mention  the  invaEon  made  upon  them  by  the  duke  of  Normandy* 
Cooqueft  put  the  people  in  a  fituation  <^i  receiving  ilowly  from  abroad  all 
the  rudiments  of  fcieoce  and  cultivation,  and  of  corre^ng  their  rough  aod 
Ijcentioos  manners.  Their  uncultivated  date  might  be  o^iog  to  the  clergy, 
vbo  always  difcouraged  manufa^ures. 

We  are  however  to\iidingui(h  bct%veen  the  fecular  clergy,  and  the  tegu* 
hn  or  monks.  Many  of  the  former,  among  (he  Anglo-Saxons,  were  men 
of  exemplary  ltveS|  abd  excellent  magillrates*  The  latter  depended  upon 
the  fee  of  Rome,  and  diredted  the  cqnfc fence  of  the  king  and  tiie  great  men, 
and  were  generally  ignorant,  and  often  jl  bloody  ku  A  great  deal  of  the 
^xon  barbarifm  was  llkewife  owing  to  the  Dani^  invadons,  which  left  little 
room  for  civil  or  literary  improvement?.  Amidii  all  thofe  defects,  publiV 
and  perfonal  liberty  wer^  well  underitood  and  guarded  by  the  Saxon  iiiditu* 
tions  ;  and  we  owe  to  them  at  this  day,  the  mod  valuable  privileges  of  the 
Enghdi  fubjeds. 

'^^'he  lofs  which  both  ^des  fufTered  at  the  battle  of  Haflings  is  uncer- 
tain. Anglo  Saxon  authors  fay,  that  Harold  was  fo  impatient  to  light,  he 
stacked  WiUiaA  with  half  of  liia  army,'  fo  that  the  advantage  oP  onm- 
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hen  was  or  tbc  fide  of  the  Norman  ;  and,  indeed  the  death  of  Harold  len&f 
to  have  decided  the  'day  ;  and  Willianiy  with  very  little  farther  difficulty^ 
took  poiTefiion  of  the  throne^  and  made  a  confidcrable  alteration  in  (he  con« 
ititution  of  England,  by  converting  land^  mto  knight's  fees  *,  which  are 
laid  to  amount  to  62,000,  and  were  held  of  the  Norman  aod  other  great 
perCons  who  had  affifted  him  in  hia  conqueft,  and  who  were  bound  t.o  attend 
him  with  their  knights  and  their  followers  in  his  wars.  He  gave  for  in- 
ilance  to  one  of  his  liarons,  the  whole  county  of  Chefter,  which  he  eredcd 
into  a  palatinate,  and  rendered  by  his  grant  almofi.  independent  of  the  crown^ 
and  here,  according  to  fome  hiftorians,  we  have  the  rife  of  the  fe*udal  law  in 
£ngland.  WiUiam  found  it  no  eafy  matter  to  keep  pofTeflion  of  his  crown^ 
Edgar  Atheling,  and  his  fider,  the  next  Anglo-Saxon  heirs,  were  affec- 
tionately received  in  Scotland,  and  many  of  tbe  Saxon  lords  took  arms,  and 
formed  ooofpiracies  in  England.  William  got  tbe  better  of  all  difficulties,  e& 
pccially  after  he  had  made  a  peace  with  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland;  who 
inanried  Atheling's  filler  ;  but  not  without  exercitipg  horrible  cruelties  upon 
ihe  Anglo-Saxons.  He  introduced  the  Nurman  laws  and  language.  He 
boilt  the  ftone  .fquare  tower  at  London,  commonly  called  tbe  White  Tower  ; 
bridled  the  country  with  forts,  and  difarmed  the  old  inhabitants  ;  in  fhort,  he 
attempted  every  thing  poftibleto  obliterate  every  trace  of  the  Anglo-Saxoa 
conftitution  :  though,  at  his  coronation,  he  took  the  fame  oath  that  uCrd  t<^ 
be  taken  by  the  ancient  Saxon  kings. 

He  caufcd  a  general  furvey  of  all  the  lands  in  England  to  be  made,  or  ra« 
ther  to  be  completed  (for  it  was  Ixrgun  in  Edwaid  the  Confeflbr's  time),  an4 
an  account  to  be  taken  of  the  villains,  or  fervile  tenants,  flaves,  and  live  (lock 
Upon  each  eftate ;  all  which  were  recorded  in  a  book  called  Doomfday-book, 
which  is  now  kept  in  the  Exchtqucr.  But  the  repofe  of  this  fortuuate  and 
vidorious  king  was  difturbed  in  his  old  age,  by  the  rebellion  of  his  eldeft  foQ 
Robert,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Normandy,  but  now  affumed 
the  government  as  fovereign  of  that  province,  in  which  he  was  favoured  by  the 
king  of  France.  And  here  we  have  the  rife  of  the  wars  between  England 
and  France  ;  which  have  continued  longer,  drawn  more  noble  blood,  and 
been  attended  with  more  memorable  atchievements,.  than  any  other  natic^nal 
quarrel  we  read  of  in  ancient  or  modern  hiftory.  William  feeing  a  war  me- 
titable,  entered  upon  it  with  his  ufual  vigour,  and  with  incredible  celerity » 
tranfporting  a  brave  Eoglifh  army,  invaded  France,  where  he  was  every  wherf 
vi^orious,  but  died  before  he  had  finifhed  the  war,  in  the  year  1087,  the  fixty- 
firft  of  his  age,  and  twenty-Erft  of  his  reign  in  ]^ngland,  and  was  binned  in  lua 
pwn  abbey  at  Caen  in  Normandy. 

The  above  are  the  mod  material  tranfadtons  of  William's  reign  ;  and  it 
may  be  farther  obfcrved,  that  by  the  Norman  conqueft,  England  not  only 
(oft  the  true  line  of  her  ancient  Saxon  kings,  but  alfo  her  principal  nobility^ 
who  either  {jpll  in  battle  in  defence  of  their  country  and  hberiies,  or  fled  tQ 
foreign  countries,  particularly  Scotland,  where,  being  kindly  received  by  king 
Malcolm,  they  eftabliftied  themfelves ;  and  what  is  very  i-emarkable,  Intro, 
duced  the  Saxon  or  Engliih,  which  has  been  the  prevailing  language  in  thc^ 
Lowlands  of  Scotland  to  this  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  England  by  virtue  of  the  conquefl,  became  much  great- 
er, both  in  dominion  and  power,  by  the  acecflion  of  fo  much  territory  upon 
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*  Four  hides  of  land  made  one  knight's  fee ;  a  barony  was  twelve  tunes  greater  thap 
that  of  a  knight's  fee ;  and  when  Doofnfday-l^ook  ^as  framed,  the  number  of  great  b9^ 
foiu  ainountcd  to  700^  -     * 
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ike  €DiHitietlt;     For  though  the  Norfnaot  by  tht  coDqaeft*  gafned  much  of 
the  £oglifti  land  and  riches,  yet  the  Englifh  gained  the  large  and  fertile  duke* 
doiB  of  Normandy^  which  became  «  protioce  to  this  crown.     EnglandRike- 
wtfe  ^ioed  much  by  the  great  increafe  of  naval  po#er,  and  multitude  of  fhfps 
wherein  Normandy  then  aboonded.     This,  with  the  perpetaal  intercourfe 
between  BngUnd  and  the  continent^  gave  us  an  increi^e  of  trade  and  com<* 
iBefce»  and  of  treafure  to  the  crown  and  kingdom,  as  appeared  foon  after- 
wards.    £agla&dt  by  the  conqueft,  gained  likewise  a  natural  right  to  the 
dominkm  of  the  Channel,  which  had  been  before  ac<^ired  only  hj  the  great- 
er na^  power  of  Edg^r,  and  other -Saxon  kings.     But  the  dominion  of  the 
narrow  feat  feems  natu^llY  to  belong,  like  that  of  rivers,^  to  thofe  who  pof* 
fe&  the  banks  or  coafts  on  both  fides  ;  and  fo  to  have  ftrengthened  the  former 
title,  by  fo  long  a  coaft  as  that  of  Normandy  on  one  fide,  and  of  England 
•a  the  other  fide  of  the  Channel.     This  dominion  of  the  Channel,  thoagh  we 
have  long  ago  loft  all  our  pofTtffions  in  France,  we  have  continued  to  defend 
and  naintain  by  the  bravery  of  our  feamen,  and'the  fuperior  ilrength  of  oar 
navy  to  any  other  power.         ' 

The  facccffion  to  the  crown  of  England  was  dtfpoted  between  the  Conquer- 
cir'a  font  Robert  and  William  (commonly  called  Rufus,  from  his  being  red- 
hatred),  and  was  carried  in  favour  of  the  latter.  He  was  a  brave  and  intrepid 
prince,  but  no  firtend  to  the  clerey>  vtrho  h^ve  therefore  been  unfavourable  to 
4ns  memory.     He  was  likewife  nated  by  the  Normans,  who  loved  his  elder 
brother  and  confequently  he  was  engaged  in  perpetual  wars  with  his  bro- 
thers, aad  rebellious  fubjeds«     About  this  time  the  crnfades  of  the  Holy 
Land  began,  and  Robert  who  was  among  the  firft  to  engage,  accommodated 
matteis  with  William  for'a  fam  of  money,  which  he  levied  from  the  clergy^ 
WiBiam  behaved  with  great  generofity  towards  Edgar  Athelmg  and  the 
court  of  Scotland,  tiotwithftafidtng  all  the  provocations  he  had  received  firom 
that  quarter ;  but  was  accidentally  killed  as  he  was  hunting  in  New  Foreft  in 
Hamplhire,  in  the  year  i  loo,  and  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

This  prince  batlt  Weftminftcr-hall  as  it  now  ftands,  and  added  feveral  works 
to  the  tower,which  he  Airrounded  with  ff  wall  and  a  ditch.  In  the  year 
II GO  happened  that  inundation  of  the  fea,  which  overflowed  great  part  of 
Earl  Goodwin's  eftstc  in  Kent,  and  formed  thofe  fliaDows  in  the  £>owns, 
BOW  called  the  Goodwin  Sands. 

He  was  fticceeded  by  his  brother  Henry  I.  fumamed  Beauclerc,  on  ac« 
const  of  his  learning,  thotigh  his  brother  Robert  waii  then  returning  from 
the  Holy  Land.  Henry  may  befaid  to  have  purchafed  the  throne^  firft  by 
kis  brother's  treafgresy  which  he  feized  at  Winchefter  ;  fecondly,by  ^charterv 
m  which  he  reftored  his  fobjeds  to  the  reigns  and  privileges  they  had  ei^joyed 
ander  the  Anglo  Saxon  kings  ;  and  thirdly,  by  his  marriage  with  Matilda 
daoglltrr  of  Malcolm  Hi.  king  of  Scotland,  and  niece  to  Edgar  Atheling, 
of  the  ancient  Saxon  line.  His  reign  in  a  great  meafore  retlored  the  clergy 
to  their  iniliience  in  the  ftate,  and  they  formed  as  it  were,  a  feparate  body 
dependent  upon  the  pope,  which  afterwards  created  great  convulfions  in 
Eagland.  Henry,  partly  by  forCe,  and  partly  by  ftratagem,  made  himfetf 
mafter  of  his  brother  Robert's  perfon,  and  duchy  of  Normandy  ;  and,  with 
the  noil  ungenerous  meannefs,  detained  him  a  prifoner  for  twenty-eight 
years,  till  the  time  of  his  death  ;  and  in  the  mean  while  Henry  quieted  his 
coHfcieoce  by  foanding  an  abbey.  He  was  afterwards  engaged  in  a  bloody 
but  C'cceCfful  war  with  France  ;  and  before  his  death  he  le'ttled  the  fuccef- 
fion  upon  his  daughter  the  emprefs  Matilda,  widow  to  Henry  IV.  emperor 
•f  Gemuwyi  and  her  fon  Henry,  by  her  fccond  huiband  Geoffry  Plantagenet, 
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car!  of  Anjou.     He^ry  died  of  dfuifeit*  in  the  fevent]r*6ight  year  of  ikit  age#^^ 
in  1 135. 

NotWithftan(}ing  the  late  fcttlement  of  fuccefllony  the  crown  of  England 
was  claimed*  and  fcized-  by  Stephen  earl  of  Blois,  thefon  of  Adela,  fourth 
daughter  to  William  the  Conqueror.  Matilda  and  hcrfon  were  then  abroad  ; 
and  Stephen  was  aflifted  in  his  ufurpation  by  his  brother  the  bifhop  of  Wxn- 
chcller»  and  the  other  great  prelates,  that  he  might  hold  the  crown,  dependent^ 
as  it  were»,  upon  them.  Matilda,  however,  found  a  generous  prote&or  in  her 
uncle,  David,  k^lng  of  Scotland ;  and  a  worthy  fubje6l  in  her  natural  brother, 
Robert  Earl  of  Gloucefter,  who  headed  her  party  before  her  fon  grew  up. 
A  loiigand  bloody  war  enfued,  the  clergy  ha«y  ^bfolved  ^Stephen  and  all 
his  friends  from  their  guilt  of  breaking  the  aft  orfuccefhon  ;  but  at  length, 
the  barons,"  who  dreaded  the  power  of  the  clergy,  inclined  towards  Matilda ; 
and  Steplien,  who  depended  chiefly  on  foreign  mercenaries,  bavuig  been  ab« 
sndoned  by  the  clergy,  was  defeated  and  taken  prifoncr  in  1141  ;  and  being 
carried  before  Matilda,  (he  fcornfully  upbraided  him,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
put  in  chains.  , 

Matilda  was  proud  and  weak  ;  the  clergy  were  bold  and  ambitious  ; 
and  when  joined  with  the  nobility,  who  were  fa^ious  and  turbulent, 
were  an  overmatch  for  the  crown.  They  deitianded  to  be  gorerned  by 
Salmon  laws,  according  to  the  charter  that  had  been  granted  by  Henry  I. 
ilpon  hisaccefHon  ;  and  finding  Matilda  refra^ory^  th^y  drove  her  out  of  £ng« 
land  in  T 142.  Stephen  having  been  exchanged  for  the  carl  of  Glouceder, 
who  had  been  taken  prifoiftr  likewife,  upon  his  obtaining  his  liberty,  found 
that  his  clergy  and  nobility  had  in  fa6t  excluded  him  from  their  government, 
by  building  1 1 00  cadles,  where  each  owner  lived  as  an  independent  prince. 
We  do  not,  however,  find  that  this  alleviated  the  feudal  fubjeftton  of  the  in* 
ferior  ranks.  Stephen  was  ill  enough  advifed  to  attempt  to  force  them  into  a 
compliance  with  his  will,  by  declaring  his  fon  Eufiace  heir  apparent  to  the 
tingdom  ;  and  this  exafperated  the  clefgy  fo  much,  that  they  invited  over 
young  Henry  of  Anjou,  who  had  been  acknowledged  duke  ot  Normandy, 
and  was  fon  to  the  emprefs  ;  and  he  accordingly  landed  in  England  with  an 
army  of  foreigners. 

This  meafuTc  divided  the  clergy  from  the  barons,  who  were  apprehcnfive 
df  a  fecond  conqueft  :  and  the  earl  oi  Arundel,  with  the  heads  of  the  lay  arif- 
tocracy,  propofed  an  accommodation,  to  wl4ch  both  parties  agreed.  Stephen, 
who  about  that  time  loil  his  fon  Euibice,  was  to  retain  the  name  and  office 
of  king  ;  but  Henry,  who  was  in  fadi  invcft^d  with  the  chief  executive 
power,  was  acknowledged  bis  fucccHor.  Though  this  accommodation  ^as 
-•nly  precarious  and  imperfect,  yet  it  was  received  by  the  Euglifli,  who  had 
bled  at  every  pore  during  the  late  civil  wars,  with  great  joy  :  and  Stephen 
dying  very  opportunely,  Henry  mounted  the  throne,  without  a  rival,  in  1 154. 

Henry  II.  fumamed  Plantagenct,  was  by  far  the  greateft  prince  of  his 
time.  He  foon  difcovered  amazing  abilities  for  government,  and  had  perfor- 
ned  in  the  fixteenth  ycaro£hisage,adions  that  would  have  dignified  the  moil 
cxpericmzed  warriors.  At  hisacceflion  to  the  throne,  he  found  the  condition 
of  the  Englifli  boroughs  greatly  bettered  by  the  privileges  granted  them  in 
the  druggies  between  their  late  kings  and  the  nobility.  Henry  perceived 
the  good  policy  of  this,  and  brought  the  boroughs  to  fuch  a  height,  that  if  a 
bondman  or  fervant  remained  in  a  borough  a  year  and  a  day,  he  was  by  fuch 
refidence  made  free.  He  ereAedWallingford,  Winchefter,  and  Oxford,.inta 
free  boroughs,  for  the  fervices  the  inhabitants  had  done  to  his  mother  and 
himrdf;  by  difcKarging  them  from  cfery  burtbeoi  excepting  the  fixed  fee* 
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htm  remt  of  fnca  towns  ;  and  this  tbroughout  all  Englaird,  excepting  Lob- 
doQ.  This  gaVe  a  inft  acc^on  of  power  to  the  crowoy  becaufe  the  crown 
■JoiK  could  fupport  the  boroughs  agaiaft  their  feudal  tyraatly  aad  eaablcd 
Henry  to  reduce  his  overgrown  nobility. 

Without  being  very  fcrupulotis  in  adhering  to  his  fonnfr  engagemcflts^ 
he  refuned  the  exceffire  grants  of  crown  lauds  oaade  by  Stephen,  which  were 
reprefented  as  illegal.     He  demoltfhed  many  of  the  caftles  that  had  been 
bsHt  hj  the  barons  $  but  when  he  came  to  touch  the  clergy,  he  found  their 
nfixrpatiens  not  to  be  (haken.     He  perceived  that  the  root  of  all  their  enor« 
mous  dtforder  lay  in  Rome,  where  the'  popes  had  exempted  churchmen,  not 
oxAj  from  fay  courtS}  but  ciTiI  taxes.     The'bloody  cruelties  and  difordersoc« 
cafiooed  by  thofe  exemptions,  all  over  the  kingdom,  would  be  incredible, 
were  they  not  attefted  by  the  moft  unexceptionable  evidences.     Unfort^unate- 
ly  for  Henry  the  head  of  the  Englifh  church,  and  chancellor  of  the  kingdoai^ 
vras  the  celebrated  Thomaa  Becket.     This  man,  powerful  froosi  his  officCt 
and  ^UI  more  fo  by  his  popularity,  arifingfrom  a  pretended  fan6kity,  was  vio- 
lent^  intrepid,  and  a  determined  enemy  to  temporal  power  of  every  kind,  but 
vrithml  cool  and  politic.     The  king  aflcmbled  his  nobility  at  Clarendon,  the 
name  of  which  place  is  dill  famous  for  the  conftitutions  there  enabled,  which« 
ID  fad,  shoLifkcd  the  authority  of  the  Romifli  fee  over  the  Engliih  clergy. 
Becket  finding  it  in  vain  to  refift  the  ftream,  (igned  thofe  conliitutiona  till 
they  could  be  ratified  by  the  pope ;  who,  as  he  forc(aw,  reje^d  them. 
Henry,  tboujth  a  prince  of  the  moft  determined  fpirit  of  any  of  his  time, 
wu  then  embroiled  with  all  his  neighbours  ;  and  the  fee  of  Rome  was  at 
the  fame  time  in  its  meridian  grandeur;     Becket  having  been  arraigned  and 
coiHrided  of  robbing  the  public,  while  he  was  chancellor,  fled  to  France,' 
where  the  pope  and  the  French  king  efpouCed  his  auarrel.     The  effe&  waj^ 
that  all  the  Englilh  clergy,  who  were  on  the  kjngYfide  were  excommunicat- 
ed, and  the  fubjeds  abfolved  from  their  allegiance.    This  difconcerted  Hifnry 
fo  much,  that  he  fubmitted  to  treat,  and  even  to  be  infulted  hj  his  rebel  pre- 
late, who  returned  triumphantly  through  the  ftreets  of  London  in  1 1 70* 
His  return  fwelled  his  pride,  and  increafed  his  infolence,  till  both  became  io- 
fapportable  to  H^nry,  who  was  then  in  Normandy.     Finding  that  he  was  jn 
hSt  only  the  firft  fubje^fc  of  his  own  dominions,  he  was  heard  to  fay,  in  the 
angotih  of  his  heart,  **  is  there  none  who  would  revenge  his  monarch's  citufe 
upon  this  audacious  prieft  9"  Thefe  words, reached  the  ears  of  four  knights, . 
Reginald  Fttzurfe,  William  de  Tracy,  Hugh  dc  Moreville,  and  Richard 
Brito;  and,  without  acquainting  Henry  with  their  intentions,  they. went 
over  to  England,  where  they  beat  out  Becket's  brains  before  ibe  altar  of 
his  own  church  at  Canterbury  in  the  year  1 1 7 1 . 

Henry  was  in  no  condition  to  fecond  the  blind  obedience  of4us  knighta ; 
aad  the  public  refentment  rofe  fo  high,  on  the  fOppofition  that  he  was  privy 
to  the  murder,  that  he  fubmitted  to  be  fcourged  by  the  monks  at  the  tomb 
of  the  pretended  martyr,       ^ 

Henryc^  in  confequence  of  his  well  known  maxim,  endeavoured  to  cancel 
ail  the  grants  which  had  been  made  b^-Stephen  to  the  royal  fiimily  of  Scot- 
land, and  aflually  refplned  their  moft  valuable,  pofieffioos  in  the  north  of 
Eagland.  Thisoccafioncd  a  war  between  the  two  kingdoms,  in  which  Wil- 
liam kin^  of  Scotland  was  taken  prifoner :  and,  to  deliver  himielf  from  cap- 
tivity, was  obliged  to  pay  liege  homage  to  king  HeDry  for  hb*  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  %nd  for  all  his  othet  dominions.  It  was  alfo  agreed,  that  liege  ho- 
mage fhould  he  done,  and  fealty  fworn  to  Hegry,  without  referve.or  excep- 
tioO|  by  all  the  carls  iski  b$XQM  ot  the  scrtitories  of  the  king  of  Scotland, 

(^q  fvom 
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IroQi  whom  Henry  O^oald  defire  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  by  hi8  other  vai^ 
Alls.  The  heirs  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  the  heirs  of  his  earUj  barons, 
and  tenants  in  chiefi  were  likcwilie  obliged  to  render  L'ege  homage  to  the 
heirs  of  the  king  of  England. 

Henry  like^ife  diflingutfhed  his  reign  by  the  conqueft  of  Ireland  ;  and  by 

>  marrying  Eleanor  the  divorced  queen  of  France,  but  the  heircfs  of  Guiana 
and  Poi^tou,  ^e  becamA  almod  as  powerful  in  France  as  the  French  king 
himfelfy  and  the  greatefl  prince  in  Chrlftendom.  In  his  old  age^  however,' 
he  was  far  from  being  fortunate.  He  had  a  turn  for  pleafure,  and  embar- 
ralTedhimfelf  in  intrigues  with  women,  particularly  the  fair  Rofamond,  which 
were  refented^by  his  queen  Eleanor,  to  her  feducing  her  fons,  Henry, 
(whom  his  father  had  unadvifcdly  caufed  to  be  crowned  in  his  own  life- 
time)., Richard  and  John,  into  repeated  rebtllions,  which  afiedled  him  fo 
much  as  to  throw  him  into  a  fever,  and  he  died  at  Chinon,  in  France,  in  the 

',  year  1 189,'and  57th  of  his  age.  The  furo  h^left  in  rtady  xhoney,  at  hia 
death,  has  perhaps  been  exaggerated,  but  the  mo^  moderate  accounts  make 
it  amount  to  2co,oool.  of  our  money. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry,*  corporation  charters  were  eftablifhed  all  over 

^  England  ;  by  which,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  the  power  of  the  barons  was 
greatly  reduced.  Thofc  corporations  encouraged  trade  ;  but  manufadlures, 
efpecially  thofc  of  filk,  feem  dill  to  have  been  confined  to  Spain  and 
Italy  ;  for  the  filk.  coronation  robes,  made  ufe  of  by  young  Henry  and  his. 
queen  cofl  871.  ios..4d.  in  the  {^KrifF  of  London's  account,  printed  by 
Mr»  Maddok  :  a  vaft  fum  in  thofe  days.  Henry  introduced  the  ufe  of  glaig 
in  windows  into  Er>gland,  and  (lone  arches  in  building. 

In  this  reign,,  and  in  tbof^i  baibarous  ages,  it  was  a  cuftom  in  London  for 
great  numbers,  to  the  air.ount  oi  a  hundred  or  more  of  the  ions  and  relations 
of  eminent  eitizens,^  to  form  thtmfclves  into  a  licentious  confederacy,  to 
brtak  into  rich  houfes  and  plunder  them,  to  rob  and  murder  paflengers,  and 
to  commit  with  impunity,  all  forts  of  diforders.  Henry  about  the  year 
1 1 76,  divided  England  into  fix  parts,  called  rirri/iV/, 'appointing  judges  to 
go  at  certain  times  of  the.  year  and  hold  qj]i%esy  or  adminifler  jufiice  to  the 
people,  as  \&  prad\ifed  at  this  day. 

Henry  fu  far  abolifiicd  the  baibarous^and  abfurd  practice  of  fotfeititfg  (hipe, 
which  had  been. wrecked  on  tliC  coad,  that  if  one  man  or  animal  were  alive  in 
the  ftiip,  the  veffel  and  goods  were  reftored  to  the  owners.  This  prince  was 
alfo  the  firft  who  levied  a  tax  on  the  moveable  and  perfonal  tfiate  of  his  fub* 
jedts,  ndalcs  as  well  as  people.  To  (hew  the  genius  of  thefe  ages,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  mention  the  quarrel  between  Roger  arcltbifhop  of  York,  and 
Richard  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  We  may  judge  of  the  violence  of  mili- 
tary men  and  laymen,  when  ecckiiadics  could  proceed  to  fuch  extremities* 
.The  pope's  legate  having  fumraoned  an  afiembly  of  the  clergy  at  London, 

.  and  88  both  thearcbbifhops  pretended  to  fit  on  his  right  hand,  this  queiUon 
of  precedency  begot  a  controverfy  between  them.  The  monks  and  rctaiiicrs 
of  archbifhop  Richard  fell  upon  Roger,  in  the  prefenceof  the  cardinal  and  of 
the  fynod,  threw  him  on  the  ground,  trampled liim  under  foot,  and  fobruifed 
liim  with  blows,  that  be  w^s  taken  up  half  dead,  and  his  life  was  with 
difficulty  faved  from  their  violence. 

Richard  L  furnamed  Coeur  de  Lion,  from  lus  great  courage,  was^the 
third,  but  tided  furviving  fon  of  Henry  IL  The  clergy  had  found  means 
to  gain  him  over,  and  for  their  own  ends  they  perfuaded  hint  to  make  a 
mod  magnificent  ruicous  crufade  to  the  Holy  Lands,  where  he  took  Afca- 

.    loDi  and  perforiQcd  adions  of  talour^  that  gave  couateoance  even  to  the 

iabici' 
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fa'bles  of  antiquity.  After  feyeral  glorious,  but  frmdefs  campaignsi  he 
made  a  truce  of  three  years  with  Saladin  emperor  of  the  Saracens  ;  and  in 
his  return  to  England  he  was  treacheroufly  furpriftd  by  the  duke  of  Auf- 
tria  ;  who,  in  1 193,  fent  him  a  prifoner  to  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  His 
ranfom  was*  fixed  by  the  fordkl  emperor  at  ijo^coo  merks  ;  about 
30o,cooL  of  our  prefent  money. 

Whilft  the  Scottifh  kings  enjoyed  their  lands  in  England,  they  found 
It  their  intereft,  once  generally  in  every  king's  reij^n,  to  perform  the  fame, 
homage  ^  but  when  they  were  deprived  of  their  faid  lands,  -  they  paid  no 
more  homage  *. 

Woollen  broad  cloths,  were  made  in  England  at  this  time.  An  ox  fold 
for  three  (hxHings,  which  anfwersto  nine  (hilliiigsof  out  money,  and  a  fheep 
at  four  pence,  or  one  (hilling.  Weights  and  meafurcs  were  now  ordered 
to  be  the  fame  ail  over  the  kingdom.  Richard  was  flain  in  befiegiog 
the  caftlc  of  Chalons  in  the  year -i  299,  the  ^zd  year  of  his  age,  andicth 
of  his  reign. 

The  reign  of  his  brother  John,  w^ho  fuccecded  him,  is  infambos  in  the 
Englifh  hiilory.     He  is  faid  to  have  put  to  death  ^thur  the  eldeft  fon  of 
hi«  brother  Geoffrey,  who  had  the  hereditary  right  to  the  crown.  '  The 
young  prince's  mother  Conftance,  complained  to  Philip,  the  king  of  Fran^  5 
who,  upon  John's  non  appearance  at  his  court  as  a  vafla!,  deprived  hini  of 
Normandy.     John  notwiihllanding,  in  his  wars  with  the  French,   Scotch, 
and  Itilh,  gave  many  proofs  of  perfonal  valour  ;  but  becanfe  at  lad  fo  ap« 
prchrnfive  of  a  French  invafion,  that  he  rendered  himfblf  a  tributary  to  the 
pope,  and  laid  his  crown  and  regalia  at  the  fe*:t  of  the  legate  Pandulph, 
who  kept  them  for  five  days.     The  great  barons  rtfcnted  his  mcanncfs  by 
taking  arms ;  but  he  repeated  his  (hameful  fubmiflioiis  to  the  pope,  and 
after  experiencing  various   fortunes  of  war,- John  }^^s  at  laft  brought  fo 
W,  that  the  barons  obliged  him,  in  1216,  to  fign  the  great  deed  fo  well 
known  by  ihe  name  of  Magna  Charta,     Though  this  charter  is  deemed  the 
foundation  of  Euglifh  liberty,  yet  it  is  in  fadt  uo  other  than  a  renewal  of 
tbofe  immunities  which  the  barons  and  their  followers  had  poffcffcd  under 
the  Saxon  princes,  and  which  they  claimed  by  the  charters  of  Henry  I.  and 
Henry  II.     As  the  principles  of  liberty,  however,  cami  to  be  more  enlar- 
ged, and  property  to  be  better  fecurcd,  this  charter^  by  various  fubfequcnt 
ads  and  explanations,  came  to  be  applichlc  to  every   Englifli  fubjcft,  as 
well  as  to  the  barons,  knights,  and  burgeffcs.     John  had  fcarcely  figncd  it, 
hut  he  retradied,  and  called  upon  the  pope  for  protcdion,  when  the  batons* 
withdrew  their  allegiance  from  Johp,  and  transferred  it  to  Lewis,  the  eldeft 
fon  of  Philip  Augullus,  king  of  France.     This  gave  umbrage  to  the  pope  ; 
and  the  barons  being  apprehcnfirc  of  their  country  becoming  a  province  to 
France,  they  returned  to  John's  allegiance;  but  he  was  unable  to  protect 
ihcm,  till  the  pope  refufcd  to  confirm  the  title  of  Lewis.     John  died  in 
I  a  16,  in  the  i8tH  year  of  his  reign,  and  49th  of  his  age,  juft  as  he  had  a 
glimpfc  of  refuming  his  authority. 

The  city  of  London  owes  fome  of  her  privileges  to  him.  The  office  of 
mayor,  before  his  reign,  was  for  life  ;  but  he  gave  thtm  a  charter  to  chufe 

Qjl  ^  a  mayor 

•  It  appears  however,  that  William  I.  king  of  Scotland,  and  hii  fubjeaa,  confcnted 
to  acknowledge  the  king  of  England  and  his  heirs,  to  ill  perpetuity,  to  be  their  foyc- 
wgnt  and  liege  lord»,  and  they  did  homage  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  accordingly  • 
Jut  this  advantage  was  given  up  by  Richa^a  I.  Vide  lerd  Ijttlctvn'i  Hiftory  of  H^ory 
^.  v«L  V.  p.  i:to,  i23, » j^.  8vo.  edit,  ' 
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a-mafpr  out  of  tbeir  own  bod^f  annoallyy  and  to  cicd  tbeir  fiierifi  and  Com* 
mon-council  annually^  as  at  prefeot. 

Eogbnd  was  io  a  dq)lorable  fitfiation  when  her  crown  devolved  opoo 
Henry  II L  the  late  king's  fon,  who  wa^ut  nine  years  of  age.     The  earl  of 
Pembroke  was  choien  his  guardian ;  and  the  pope  taking  part  with  the 
young  prince»  the  French  were  defeated  and  dnven  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
their  king  obliged  to  renounce  all, claims  upon  the  crown  of  England.     The 
regent,  earl  of  Pembrokei  who  had  thus  retrieved  the  independency  of  hia 
country*  died  12 19,  and  the  regency  devolved  upon  the  biHiop  of  Winchef- 
ter.     The  king  was  of  a  foft,  pliable  difpofitiony  and  had  betn  perAiaded  to 
violate  the  Great  Charter.     Indeed  he  feemed  always  endeavouring  to  evade 
the  privileges  which  he  bad  been  compelled  to  grant  and  confirm.     An  af- 
fociation  of  the  barons  was  formed  againll  him  and  his  government,  and  a 
civil  war  breaking  out,  Henry  feemed  to  be  abandoned  by  ill  but  his  Gaf- 
cons,  and  foreign  mercenaries.     His  profufion  brought  him  into  inezprcflible 
difficulties ;  and  the  famous  Stephen  Montfort,  who  had  married  bis  fifter» 
and  was  made  earl  of  Leicefter,  being  chofen  general  of  the  afibciation, 
the  king  and  his  two  fons  were  defeated,  and  taken  prifoners  at  the  battle 
of  Lewes.     A  difference  happening  between  Montfort  and  the  earl  of  Glou^ 
ceder^  a  nobleman  of  great  authority,  prince  Edward,  Henry's  eldeft  fon, 
obtained  his  liberty,  and  aflembling  as  many  as  be  could  of  his  father's  fub« 
je^s,  who  were  jealous  of  Montfort,  and  weary  of  the  tyranny  of  the  ba* 
rons,  he  gave  battle  to  the  rebels,  whom  he  defeated  at  Eveiham,  Aoguft 
4th,  1265,  and  killed  Montfort.     The  reprefentatives  of  the  commons  of 
England,  both  knights  and  burgefTes,  formed  now  part  of  the  Englifh  legif- 
l^ture,  in  a  leparate  houfe,  and  this  gave  the  firft  blow  to  feudal  tenures  in 
England :  but  hiftonans  are  not  agreed  in  what  manner  the  commons  be- 
fore this,  time  formed  any  part  of  the  Englifh  parliaments,  or  great  councils. 
Prince  Edward  being  afterwards  engaged  in  a  crufade,   Henry,  during  hia 
abfence,  died  in  1272,  the  iixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  fifty-fixth  of  his 
reign,  which  was  uncomfortable  and  inglorious ;  and  yet,  to  the  druggies  of 
this  reign,  the  people  in  a  great  meafure  owe  the  hberties  of  the  prefeot  day. 
Interctt  had  in  that  age  mounted  to  an  enormous  height.     There  are  in<- 
itances  of  50I.  per  cent,  being  paid  for  money,  which  tempted  the  Jews, 
to  remain  in  England,  notwitbftanding  the  grievous  opprefiions  they  laboured 
under,  from  the  bigotry  of '  the  age,  and  Henry's  extortions.     In  1255 
Henry  made  a  frefh  demand  of  8000  merks  from  the  Jews,  and  threatened 
to  hang  thein  if  they  refuted  compliance.     They  now  loft  all  patience,  and 
dcfired  leave  to  retire  with  their  e£Ec£is  out  of  the  kingdom,  but  the  king 
replied,  **  How  can  I  remedy  the  oppreiHon  you  complain  of  ?  I  am  myfclt 
a  beggar ;  I  am  defpoiled  j  x  am  dripped  of  all  my  revenues  $  I  owe  above 
200,000  merks  ;  and  if  I  had  faid  500,000,  I  fliould  not  exceed  the  truth  ; 
I  am  obliged  to  pay  my  fon  prince  Edward  15,000  merks  a  year;  I  have 
not  a  farthing,  and  I  mud  have  monej  from  any  hand,  from  any  quarter, 
or  by  any  .means."     King  John,  his  father,  once  demanded  10,000  merks 
from  a  Jew  at  Briftol ;  and  on  his  refufal,  ordered  one  of  his  teeth  to  be 
drawn  every  day  till  he  (liould  confent.     The  Jew  loft  feven  teeth,  and  then 
paid  the  fum  required  of  him.     Trial  by  onifai  was  now  entirely  difufed, 
and  that  by  Juel  difcouraged.     Bradon's  famous  law  treatifc  was  publiflied 
in  this  reign. 

Edward  returning  to  England,  on  the  news  of  his  father's  death,  invited 

all  who  held  of  his  crown  in  cafitti  to  his  coronation  dinneri  which  confided 

(that  the  reader  may  have  fome  i4ca  of  the  luxury  of  the  times}  of  271^ 

\  .         •     '  .  '  bacon 
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^coo  hoffSy  4jO  hop,  440  oxeii»  430  ihefpr<3^<Soo  hem  and  capons  and 
thirteen  £it  goats*  (See  R)riner'8  Fcedm.)  Alexander  III.  king  of  ScoU 
lauod  was  at  the  folcBBnity^  aad  00  the  occaiioa  500  horfet  were  let  loofe*  for 
all  that  could  catch  them  to  keep  them. 

Edward  was  a  hmveaad  politic  pfinccy  and  being  perkBljirfSL  acquaint* 
«d  with  the  )aw8»  intereflsy  and  conftitutioa  of  his  kingdom^  hiaregulationsi 
.  and  reformations  of  his  laws,  have  juftly  given  him  the  title  of  the  Eng^ih 
jHfliniaa*  He  pafled  th<  famous  Mortmain  a&,  whereby  all  perfona  '^  were 
reftrained  ffom'giving  by  will  or  o/AtfrwAr^,. their  eilatea  to  (thofe  so  calied) 
religious  purpoles,  and  the  focieties  that  ncvcv  ^,  without  a  licence  from 
the  crown/'  He'  granted  certain  privileges  to  the  Cioquc  Ports,  which 
thoBgh  now  very  inoonfiderabley  were  then  obliged  to  attend  the  king  whea 
he  went  beyond  fea,  with  fifty-feven  (hips  each  haviag  twenty  armed  foldiera 
^OB  board,  and  to  maintain  them  at  there  own  cofts  for  the  fpece  of  fift^n 
days.  He  deduced  the  Welch  to  pay  him  tribute,  and  annexed  its  priacipd* 
litj  to  his  crown»  and  was  the  fidl  who  gave  the  title  of  prince  of  Wales  tQ 
kia  ekkft  foQ. 

His  vaft  conne&ions  with  the  continent  were  pnadu^ve  of  many  benefit^ 
to  his  fubje6bt  parlicukrly  by  the  introdudioB  of  reading-gla£Ees  and  fpcc* 
tades  ;  though  they  are  &id  to  have  been  invented  in  the  late  reign,  by  Urn 
funoua  friar  Bacon.  Windmills  were  ere^ed  in  England  about  the  fasM 
time,  and  the  regulation  of  gold  aad  filver  workmanflup  was  afcertained  hf 
asefiay,and  mark  of  the  goldfmith^s  company*  After  all,  Edward'a  con* 
tinentd  wars  were  unfortunate  both  to  himfelf  and  the  EngUfh,  by  draining 
them  of  their  virealth.}  and  it' is  thought  that  he  too  much  neglededthe 
WooHen  manu&dures  of  his  kingdom.  He  was  oltcn  embroiled  with  the 
pope»efpedally  upon  the  alTairs  of  Scotland;  and  he  died  in  1307,  in  th« 
fixty^ntk  year  of  his  age,  and  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign,  while  he  wasupcA 
a  frelh  expedition  to  exterminate  that  people.  He  ordered  his  heart  to  m 
fent  to  the  Holy  Land,  with  32>oOPl.  for  the  maintentnce  of  what 'is  called 
the  Ifofy  Sepulchre. 

His  ion  and  fucceffor  Edward  II.  (hewed  early  difpofitiofis  for  encouraging 
fiivouritea  |  but  Gaveflon,  his  chief  minion*  a  Gafcon,  being  baniflied  by  his 
fstber  Edward,  he  mounted  the  throne  with  vaft  advantages,  both  political 
and  perfonal,  all  which  he  foon  forfeited  by  his  own  imprudence.     He  re- 
called Gaveftpn,  and  loaded  him  with  honours,  and  married  Ifabella,  daughtefr 
of  the  French  king,  who  reftored  to  him  part  of  the  territones  which  Ed« 
ward  I.  had  loft  in  France.*  The  barons,  however,  obliged  him  once  more  to 
baniih  his  favourite,  and  to  confirm  the  Great  Charter,  while  king  JRcbert 
Bri/cc  recovered   idl  Scotland,  excepting   the  caftle  of  Stirling  j  near  to 
which,  at   Bamiockbnm,  Edward   in  pcrfon    received  the  grcatcft  defeat. 
England  ^cver  fuffercd,  in  1314*  Gavefton  being  beheaded  by   the  barons^ 
they  fixed  upon  young  Hugh  Spencer  as  a  fpy  upon  the  king, but  he  foon  be* 
came  his  favourite.     He,  througl^  his  pride,  avarice,  and  ambition,  was  baniih* 
ed,  together  with  his  father,  whom  he  had  procured  to  be  made  carl  of  Win* 
chcfter.     The  queen,  a  f(jrious  ambitious  woman,  perfuaded  her  huiband  to 
recaH  the  Spencen,  while  the  common  people,  from  their  hatred  to  the  ba* 
rons,  joined  the  king's  iUndard,  and  after  defeating  them,  reftgred  him  to  the 
exercife  of  all  his  jirerogatives.     A  cruel  uie  was  made  of  thole  fucceficst 
and  many  noble  patriots,  with  their  eftates,  fell  vidims'  to  the  queen's  i«* 
venge ;  but  at  laft  ihe  became  enamoured  with  Roger  Mortimer,   who  waa 
her  prifoner,  and  had  been  one  of  the  moft  aAive  of  the  anti-royaliik  lords^. 
A  breach  between  her  and  the  Spencers  foon  followed,  aad  going  over  to 
Fraocc  with  her  lover^  (he  fQand  meaos  (g  fora  fuch  a  party  10  Enghnd, 
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tTiat,  retaniog  with  fome  French  trcwps,  ihe  pat.theeldeft  Spencrrto  an  iff" 
Bominious  death,  made  her  hufbaod  prifoner,  and  forced  him  to  abdicate  his 
crown  in  fiiTour  of -his  fon  Edward  III.  then  fifteen  years  of  age.  Nothing. 
BOW  bat  the  death  of  Edward  II.  was  wanting  to  complete  her  gnilt :  and 
he  was  moft  barbaroufly  murderad  in  Berkley- caftle,  by  ruffians,  fuppofed  to 
be  employed  by  her  and  her  paramour  Mortimer,  in  the  year  1327. 

Upon  an  average,  the  dIfFerence  of  living  then  and  now,  feems  to  be 
■early  as  5  or  6  is  to  1,  always  remembering  that  the  money  contained 
thrice  as  much  fdver  as  our  money  or  coin  of  the  fame  denomination  does. 
Thns,  for  example,  if  a  goofe  then  cjft  2|d,  that  is  7|d  of  our  money,  or 
according  to  the  proportion  of  6  to  i,  it  would  now  coft  us  36.  9d.  The 
knights  Templars  were  fupprefFcd  in  this  reign,  owing  to  their  enormont 
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Edward  III.  mounted  the  throne  in  1327.  He  was  then  under  the  tni« 
tion  of  his  mother,  who  cohabited  with  Mortimer,  and  they  endeavoured  to 
keep  poirti&on  of  their  power  by  executing  many  popular  roeafures,  and  pat- 
ting an  end  to  all  national  differences  with  Scotland,  for  which  Mortimer  was 
created  earl  of  March.  Edward,  young  as  he  was,  was  foon  fenfiblc  of  their 
defigns.  He  furprifed  them  in  perfon  at  the  head  of  a  few  chofen  friends  in 
the  caftle  of  Nottingham.  Mortimer  was  put  to  a  puUic  death,  hanged  as  a 
traitor  at  the  common  gallows  at  Tyburn,  and  the  queen  herfelf  was  (hut  up 
]Q  confinement  twenty-eight  years,  to  her  deuh.  It  was  not  long  before 
Cdward  found  means  to  quarrel  with  David  king  of  Scotland,  though  he 
bad  married  his  filler,  and  he  was  driven  to  France  by  Edward  Baliol,  who 
aded  as  Edward's  tributary,  king  of  Scotland,  and  general,  and  did  the  fame 
homage  to  Edward  for  Scotland,  as  hie  father  had  done  to  Edward  I.  Soon 
after,  upon  the  death  of  Cliarles  the  Fair,  king  of  France  (without  i(rue}> 
who  had  fuqce'eded  by  virtue  of  the  Salic  law,  which  the  French  pretended 
cut  off  all  female  fucceflion  to  that  crown,  Philip  of  Vaiois  claimed  it  as  be- 
ing the  next  heir  male  by  fucceflion  ;  but  he  was  oppofed  by  Edward,  as 
being  the  fon  of  IfabcUa,  who  was  fiiler  to  the  three  laft-mentioned  kings  of 
France,  and  firft  in  the  female  fucceflion.  The  former  wad  preferred,  but 
the  cafe  being  doubtful,  Edward  purfued  his  claim,  and  invaded  France  with 
a  powerful  army.  , 

On  this  occafion  the  vaft  difference  between  the  feudal  conilitutions  of 
France,  which  were  then  in  full  force,  and  the  government  of  England,  more 
favourable  to  public  liberty,  appeared.  The  French  officers  knew  no  fubor- 
dination.  They  add  their  men  were  equaUy  undifciplincd  and  difobedient, 
though  far  more  numerous  than  their  enemies  in  the  field.  The  Englifh 
freemen  on  the  other  having  now  vaft  property  to  fight  for,  which  they  ' 
could  call  their  own,  independent  of  a  feudal  law,  kuew  its  value,  and  had  learnt 
to  defend  it  by  providing  .themfelves  with  proper  armour,  and  fubmitting  to 
military  exercifes,  and  proper  fubordtnation  in  the  field.  The  war,  on  the 
part  of  Edward  was  therefore  a  continued  fcene  of  fuccefs  and  vidory.  In 
1340  he  took  the  title  of  king  of  France,  ufing  it  in  all  public  a^,  and 
quartered  the  arms  of  king  of  France  with  bis  own,  ad^ng  this  motto,  Dieu 
tf  men  Droits  **  God  and  my  Right.  At  Crcffy,  Augnil  25tb,  1346,  a- 
bove  100,000  French  were  defeated,  chiefly  by  the  valour  of  the  prince  of 
Wales,  who  was  but  fixtecn  years  of  age  (his  father  being  no  marc  than 
thirty- four)  though  the  Englifli  did  not  exceed  30,000.  The  lofs  of  the  French 
fi|r  exceeded  the  number  ofthe  Engliih  army,  wbofe  lofs  confiftdd  of  no  more 
than  three  knight »  and  one  efquire,  and  aboot  fifty  private  men.     The  battle 

of 
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of  Poi^ien  was  fouglit  in  1356,  between  the  prince  of  Wales  and  tlie 
French  king  Joha»  but  with  greatly  fuperior  advantages  of  numbers  on  the 
part  of  the  French,  who  were  totally  defeated,  and  their  kiog  and  his  favour- 
ite fon  Philip  .taken  prifoners.  It  is  thought  that  the  number  of  French  kil- 
led in  this  battle,  was  double  that  of  all  the  £ngli(h  army^;*  but  the  modcfty 
and  politenefs  with  which  the  prince  treated  his  royal  prifoners,  formed  the 
brighteil  wreath  in  his  garland* 

Edward's  glories,  were  not  confined  to  France.     Having  left  his  queeft 
Philippa,  daughter  to  the  .earl  of  Hainault,  regent  of  England,  (he  bad  th^ 
^ood  fortune  to  take  prifoner  David  king  of  Scotland,  who  had  ventured  to- 
iDvade  England,  about  fix  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Crefiy  was  fought,  and 
remained  a  prifoner  eleven  .years.     Thus  Edward  had  the  glory  to  fee  two 
crowaej  heads  his  captives  at  London.     Both  ^kings  were  afterwards  ran* 
fomed,  David  for   loOjOOO  marks,  and    John  for  three  millions  of  gold 
crowns  ;  but  Johuj  returned  to  England,  and  died  at  the  palace  of  the  Sa- 
voy.    After  the  treaty  of  Bretigni,  into  whitjh  Edward  III.  is  faid  to  have 
been  frightened  by  a  dreadful  dorm,  his  fortunes  declined.     He  had  refigaed 
his  French  dominions  entirely  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  he  funk  in  the 
efteem  of  his  fubjedis  at  home,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  kis  miftre£s» 
one   Alice  Pierce.     The    prince  of  Wales,   commonly  called  the    Black 
Prince*,  from  his  wearing  that  armour,  while  he  was  making  a  glorious 
campaign  in  Spain,  where   he   reindated  Peter  the  Cruel  on  that  throne, 
was  feized  with  a  confumptive  diforder,  which  carried  him  off  in  the  year 
1372.     His  father  did  not  long  furvive  him  ;  for  he  died,  difpirited  and  ob- 
fcuFe,,at  Shene  in  Surry,  in  the  year  1377,  the  65th  of  his  age,  and  ^iSt 
of  his  reign.  ' 

No  prince  ever  underflood  the  balance  and  interefls  of  Europe  betttr  than 
Edward  did,  and  he  was  one  of  the  befl  and  moft  illuHrious*  kings  that  fat 
on  the  Englifh  throne.  Having  fet  his  heart  on  the  coqquefl  of  France, 
iie  gratified  the  more  readily  his  people  in  their  demands,  for  protediion  and 
fecurity  to  their  liberties  and  properties,  but  be»thercby  exhaufted  his  regal 
dominions ;  neither  was  his  fuccelTor,  when  he  mounted  the  throne,  fo  power- 
ful a  prince  as  he  was  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  He  has  the  glory  of  ioi- 
viting^ver  and  protediing  fullers,  dyers,  weavers,  and  other  artifiGei*8  front 
Flanders,  and  of  edabliihing  the  woollen  manufa6lure  among  the  Eoglifh, 
who,  till  his  time  generally  4:xported  the  unwrought  commodity.  The  rate 
of  living  in  his  reign  feems  to  have  been  much  the  fame  as  in  the  preceding 
reij^n  ;  and  few  of  the  Engli(h  fhipa  even  of  war,  exceeded  forty  01?  fifty  too?* 
But  notwithflanding  the  vad  increafe  of  property  in  England,  villanage  dill 
continued  in  the^royal,  epifcopal,  and  baronial  manors.  Hidprians  are  not 
agreed  whether  Edward  made  ufe  of  artillery  in  his  fird  invafion  of  France, 
but  it  certainly  was  well  known  before  his  death.  The  magnificent  cadle  of 
Windfor  was  built  by  Edward  III.  and  his  method  of  conducing  that  work 
may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  condition  of  the  people  of  that  age.  Indead 
of  alluring  workmen  by  contrad^s  and  wages>  he  afreffcd  every  county  in 
England  to  fend  him  fo  many  mafons,  tilers,  and  caq^enters,  as  if  he. had  been 
levying  an  army.  Soldiers  were  cnliflcd  only  for  a  ftiort  time;  they  lived 
idle  all  the  reft  of  the  year,  and  commonly  all  the  red  of  their  lives ;  one 
fuccefsful  campaign  by  pay  abd  plunder,  and  the  ranfbtu  of  prifoners,  was 

fuppol'ed 

•  He  was  alfo  the  firft  in  England  that  had  the  title  of  Vuig,  being  created  by  hi» 
Cither  Duke  of  Cornwall;  and  cvQr  ilnce,  ins  elded  fon  of  Uie  king  of  England  is  by 
kmh  duke  of  Cornwall. 
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tvppfifcd  to  be  a  fwaSl  fbrtooe  to  a  mA ;  which  was  a  great  aHuremeot  t# 
enter  into  the  fervice.  The  wages  of  a  mafter  carpenter  was  limited  throogk 
the  whole  year  to  three  penoe  a  daj,  a  coounon  carpenter  to  two  peoc^ 
money  of  that  age. 

Dr.  John  WickUffe  a  fecolar  pn'eft,  educated  at  Oxford,  began  tn  the  lat- 
ter end  of  this  reign  to  fpread  the  dodrines  of  reformation  by  his  dtfcourfes^ 
fermonsf  and  writings ;  and  he  made  many  difciples  of  all  ranks  and  ftations. 
He  was  a  man  o^  P^*^  learning,  and  piety  ;  and  has  the  honour  of  bein^f 
the  firil  perfon  in  Europe  who  publicly  cadled  in  qucftion  thofe  dofbrine^ 
which  had  generally  paflcd  for  certain  and  undtfpnted,  during  fo  many  ages. 
The  dodrines  of  WickL'ffe  being  derived  from  his  fearch  into  the  fcriptures^ 
suid  into  ecdefiaftical  antiquity,  were  dearly  tl^e  lame  with  thofe  propagated 
fay  the  reformers  in  the  fifteenth  century.  But  though  the  age  feenied 
Arongly  difpofcd  to  receive  them,  affairs  were  not  yet  fully  ripe  for  this 
jgttat  revolution,  which  was  refervcd  for  a^more  free  and  enquiring  period^^ 
that  gave  the  finilhing  blow  to  Roinifh  fuperftition  in  this  and  many  other 
kingdoms  of  Europe*  He  had  many  friends  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  and 
■t  court,  and  was  powerfully  protcded  againft  the  evil  defigns  of  the  pope 
and  bifhops,  by  John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancafter  one  of  the  king's  fons, 
and  other  great  men.  His  difciples  were  diftinguiihed  by  the  name  of 
Wickh'£Bites  or  Lollards. 

Richard  -IL  fon  of  the  Black  Pnnce,  was  no  more  than  eleven  years  of 
age  when  he  -mounted  the  throne.  The  Englifh  arms  were  then  unfuccefsful 
h^th  in  France  and  in  Scotland ;  but  the  do^bines  of  Wickliffe  took  root 
under  the  influenee  of  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  the  king's  unde  and  one  of  his 
guardians,  and  gave  -enlarged  notions  of  liberty  to  the  viUains,  and  loweft 
ranks  hS  people.  The  truth  is,  agriculture -was  then  in  fg  floorifhing  a  fUte, 
that  com,  and  other  victuals,  were  fuffercd  to  be  tranfpofted,  and  the  Eng- 
li(h  had  fiiUen  upon  a  way  of  manufafiuring,  for  exportation,  their  leather^ 
koms,  and  other  xuitive  commodities ;  and  with  regard  to  the  virooUcn  manu- 
£i6hires,  they  feem,  from  records,  to  have  been  exceeded  by  none  in  Europe* 
John  of  Gaunt's  foreign  connexions  with  the  crovnis  of  Portugal  and  Spain 
were  of  prejudice  to  England ;,  and  fo  many  men  were  employed  in  unfuc- 
ccfsful  wars,  that  the  commons  of  England,  like  powder,  receiving  a  fpark 
of  Brty  aO  at  once  flamed  out  into  a  rucccflion,  under  the  conduct  of  Ball, 
a  prieft,  Wat  Tyler,  Jack  Straw,  and  others,  the  loweft  of  the  people. 
The  condufi  of  thefe  infurgenu  was  very  violent,  and  in  many  refpeds  ex- 
tremely unjuilifiable  :  but  it  cannot  juftly  be  denied,  that  the  common  people  ' 
of  England  then  laboured  under  many  oppreifions,  particularly  a  polUax^ 
and  had  abundant  reafon  to  be  difcontented  vrith  the  government. 

Richard  was  not  then  above  fixteen,  but  he  aded  with  great  fpirit  and 
iM'ifdom.  He  faced  the  ilorm  of  theinfurgents,  at  the  head  of  the  Londoners, 
while  Walworth  the  mayor,  and  Philpot  an  alderman,  had  the  courage  to  put 
Tykr,'  the  leader  of  the  malcontents,  to  death,  in  the  mtdft  of  his  adherents. 
Richard  then  affodated  to  himfclf  a  new  fet  of  favourites.  His  people  and 
great  lords  again  took  up  arms,  and  being  headed  by  the  duke  ot  Glou- 
cefter;  the  king's  updei  they  .forced,  Richard  once  more  into  terms ;  but 
bang  infincere  in  dl  his  compliances,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  bccorotng 
more  dcfpotic  than  any  king  in  England  ever  had  been,  when  he  lofl  hia 
crown  and  life  by  a  fuddcn  cataftrophe. 

A  quatrel  happened  between  the  duke  of  Hereford,  fon  to  the  duke  o£ 
Laacatter,  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk ;  and  Richard  bani(hed  thcip  both,  witkr 

particular  marks  of  injafiicc  to  the  formeri  who  now  bcc^mt  duke  of  Lao. 

caftcr^ 
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eaSer,  by  %n  fiidktr^  ifevth  ;  amd  x  Richard  cariT^Rg  6iitr  a  grtstt  anilf 
to  quell  a  rrticHion  in  Irfchiad^  a-ftron^  P^^y  formierd'rn  Engkad,  the  ntturtt 
rcftilt  of  ftfchardV  tj^nny,  wfei  offend  the  dofcc  of-Lancaftcr  the  ctowH* 
He  landed  from  rrance  at  RaYenfpttr  in  YorkftireJ,  and  was  '  fooil  at  1lh< 
bead  oF^OrOOO  mcQ»  aH'of  them'En^fh.  Richard  btirfied  back  to  Eng^ 
lapd,  arhert  hfi  troops  'itfufing^  to  fight,- and  his  fabjefts,  whom  he  had  affee* 
ted  to  defpiTcy  geiferaHy  deferttng  h{in«  he  wai  made  p'rifoner  mtb  no  more 
than  twenty  attendant 8  ;  and  befng*  ram'ed  to  Lotfd6n,  he  was  deposed  in 
full  paHiametit,  npoa  a  formal  charge  of  tyrtony  and-miiKeondu^t  ;  and  iooa 
after  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  ftarttd*  to  death  in  prifon,  in^he  year  '?3^ 
the  54th  of  his  agf,  and  the  23doFhi9  reiga*  Me  had  no  iflue  by  either  of 
his  two  marriages^  •  ^  "  * 

.  "Iliough  the  nt^bflity  of  Enghnd,*  were  yoricflfed  oF  great  power  at  the 
time  of  this  reroltKion,  yet  we  da  not  ibd  that  it  abated-tbe  influence  of  tlft 
commons.  .  They  had  the  coar^rge  tt>  rempttftrate  boklly  in  parKament  a* 
giidft  the  ufliryy  which  was  but  toqaiuck  pradlifed  trr  England,  and  othef 
abafes  of  both  clergy  and  laity  r  and  the  deflmAton  of  the  feudal'  pow«ffl 
fbon  fottowed.       .  -  .  .       \       >  .  . 

Henry  the  Fourth  ♦,  fon  of  Joha  of  Gaant  dnfce  of  Laneafter/  tomth, 
ton  of  Edward  III.  being  fettled  on  the  throne  of  England,  fn  prtjndfce  to 
the  elder  branches  of  Edwahi  IfLVfairiiy,  the  great  nobility  wereia  hopel 
that  this  glaring  defrdi  in  his  title  woixYd  render  him  dependent  upon  thctxi* 
At  firft.  fome  con fplracietf  were  forojed  againft  him  among  his  great  ihen«  at 
the  dukes  of  Snrry  an^  Exeter,  the  earls  of  Gloucefter  and  SaUfbury,  and 
the  archbilhop  of  York  ;  but  he  era  fixed  them  by  his  a^kmty-  and  fteadinefsj 
aod  laid  a  plan  for  reducing  their  overgrown  power.  This  was  nnderftood  by 
the  "Percy  family  the  greateft  in  the  north  of.  Engkxnd,  who  conlpTained  of 
Henry  haWng  deprived  them  of  fome  Scotch  prifoaera»  whom  they  bad  taken 
10  battle ;  and  a  dangerous  rcbelKon  broke  out  under  the  old  earl  of  North' 
affiberland»  ind  his'fon  the  famous  Henry  Percy,  foroafhed  Horfpuf,  but  it 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  febeb,  chiefly  by  the  valour  of  the  prince  of  Wale^. 
With  equal  g6od  fortune,  Henry  fupprcffcd  the  infliniedion  of  the  We!ck» 
under  Owen  GlendOwer  ;  and  by  his  prudent  concelfions  to  hMparliament, 
to  the  commons  particutarly,  he  at  Ian:  conquered  all  oppofrtioii,  while*  to 
iave  the  defed  of  his  titlei  the  parliament  entai^^d  the  crowtr  upon  him,  and 
the  heirs  male  of  bis  body  lawfully  begotten,  thereby  (hutting  ont  z9  female 
fucceffion.  The  young  duke  or  Roihfay,  heir  trf^he  crown  of  Scotland 
(afterwards  James  I.  of  that  kingdom),  falling  a  prifoner  into  Henry's  ttands 
aboot  the  time,  was  of  infinite  fervice  to  his  goi^emmcnt  ;  and  before  *hgi 
death,  which  (lappened  in  14  r 3,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  agV,  and  13th 
of  his  reign,  he  had  the  fati^adion  to  fee  his  fan  and  fuccefforA  (he  pnn^e  df 
Wales,  difengage  himfelf  frona  many  youthful  foUids,  which  then  bad  dif- 
gfacedhis  conduf^. 

The  Eaglifii  marine  was  now  {b  greatly  incrcafed,  that  we  find  ab  Englifli 

Rr  •    .  "      'vcffd 

*  llie  throne  being  now  vacant,*  the  doke  of  Lancafter  ilopped  forth,  and  havihg 
cre0«d  himfelf  on  hit  fbrehead  sad  00  his  ^reaft,  and  cuSM  ixpoonhenameof  Chnft, 
he  pronounced  chefe  WQrdi^  which  I  fluU  giv«  in  the  origia^l  langvaffi  becaale  af  thor 
fingiiikritt.  1 

Jmthraamepf  the 'FoAtTiSoH^tni  Holy  Gioftt  J  Ifenry  9/ J^aneajf^rt  thalUftrf  thh  revrm* 
^  Yo^mnde,  and  the  croxun^  with  all  tbe  mem^rhf  and  tie  appuriettajuu  ;  ff/i  I  tout  am  dejetw 
dit  by  ri^httimt  rf  ibf  blode  ((iieaniog  a  c!atm  in  ri^ht  of  hrs  mother)  tomingfrom  the  guie 
bhtg  Hftny  tbrrde  4n4tbroge  tAat  fig^  ikai  God  ofbh  grow  boih  fint  «•#,  w^«^  hrlp^  •/ byn^ 

*frftfft^ff  andpudoyhg  of  fbt  gudt  lawu 
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Tf  ficl  o|  aoo  to9$r  in  the  BakiQ  and  many  other  (hips  of  eqoal  bardeoy  ctny/^ 
i^g  on  an.  immenfe  tra4e  all  over  £iirope»  but  with  the  Hanfe  tojkns  in  par- 
ttfiHlar,  With  regard  to  public  liberty,  Henry  IV.  at  I  have  already  hinted, 
WM  -the  firft  princ^  who  gave  the  different  orders  in  parliament,  efpeCtaHy 
that  of  the  commpos,) their  due  weight.  It  is  however  a  little  furprifing,  that 
Icaiping  was  at  this  time  in*  a  much  lawer  ftate  in  £ngland>.and  all  over-Eu* 
rope,  than-  it  had  been  200  years  before.  BiHiops,  when  teftifying  fynodal 
a£i;§9  .Witre  oft<n  forced  to  do  it  by  prpxy  in  the  following  terms,,  viz.  '*  As 
I  cannot  read  myfel^  N.  N.  hath  fubCcribed  for  me  ;  or,  A^  my  lord  bifhop 
^anoot  write  hiipfclf,  at  his  requefl  I  have  fubfcribed."  By  the  influence  of 
jihe  court  and  the  intngues^of  the  clergy ^; an  a£l  was  obtained  in  the  feiHons 
of  parliament  1401  for  the  bumuig  of  heretics,  occaConed.  by  the  great  in* 
creafc  of  the  Wickltffitea  or  l.ollards  ;  and  immediately  after^  one  Sawtre, 
pariihprieii  of  St.  Ofithe  in  London,  was  burnt  alive  by  the  king's  writ, 
dire^d*tothe  nuiyor  and  (heriffs  of  London. 

The  balance  of  trade  with  foreign  parts  was  againft  England  at  the  ac- 
i^ilion  of  Aenry  V..  in  14 1 3^,  fo  greatly  had  luxury  increafed.  The  LoU 
lards,  or  the  followers  of  Wickliffe,  were  exceflively  niim.erous,'and  Sir  John 
Oldcaftle  and  lord  Cobham  having  joined  them^it  was  pretended  that  he 
had  agreed  to  put  himfelf  at  their  head,  with  a  deiign  to  overturn  the 
government  ;  but  this  appears  to  have  •  been  a  groundlefs  accufation,  from  a 
bloody  zeal  of  the  clergy,  though  he  was  put  to  death  In  confequence  of  it. 
His  only  real  crime  feems  to  have  been  the  fpirit  with  which  he  oppofed  the 
fuperftition  of  th^  age,  and  hfi  was  the  firfl:  of  the  nobility  who  luffcred  on 
account  of  religion.  Henry  was  about  this  time  engaged  in  a  conteil  with 
Franee,  which  he  had  many  incftementa  for  invading.  He  demanded  a  re- 
ftitution  of  Normandy^  and  other  provinces  that  had  been  ravifhed  from 
England  in  the  preceding  reigns  ;  alfo  the  payment  of  certain  arrears  due 
for  king  John's  ranfoni  (ince  the  reign  of  Edward  the  IIL  and  availing  him- 
felf  of  the  dillra£ted  date  of  that  kingdom  by  the  Orleans  and  Burgundy 
fadiuns^  he  invaded  it,  where  he  firll  took  Harfleur,  and  then  defeated  the 
French  in  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  which  equalled  thofe  of  Crefly  and 
Poidiers  in  glory  to  the  £ngli(h,  but  exceeded  them  in  its  confequences,  on 

^  account  of  the  vaft  number  of  French  princes  of  the  blood,  and  other  great 
noblemen^  who  were  there  killed.  Henry,  who  was  as  great  a  politician  as 
a  warrior,  made  fuch  alliances,  and  divided  the  French  among  themfelves  (b 
cffedually,  thai  he  forced  the  qiicen  of  France,  whofe  hu(band,  Charles  VI. 
was  a  lunaticy  to  agree  to  his  marrying  her  daughter,  the  princefs  Catharine, 
to  difinlierit  the  dauphin,  and  to  declare  .Henry 'regent*  of  France  during  her. 
hufband's  life,  and  him  and  his  iflfue  fuccefTors   to  the  Ft«nch  monaiehy, 

'  K'hich  mud  at  this  time  have  been  exterminated,  had  not  the  Scots  (though 
their  king  dill  continued  Henry's  captive)  furnifhed  the  dauphin  with  vaft 
fupplies,  and  prefervcd  the  French  crown  for  his  head.  Henry  however  made 
a  triumphal  entry  into  Paris,  wliere  the  dauphin  was  profcribed  ;  and  af- 
ter receiving  the  fealty  of  the  French  nobility,  he  returned  to  England  to 
Ifvy  a  force  that  might  cruih  the  dauphin .  and  his  Scotch  auxiliaries.  He 
probably  would  have  been  fuccefsful,  had  he  not  died  of  a  pleuritic  difurder, 
144»,  the  34th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  aoth  of  his  reign. 

Henry  V's  vaft  fucceffcs  in  France  revived  the  trade  of  England,  and  at 

'the  fame  time  increafed  and  eftablifhed  the  privileges  and  liberties  of  the  £ng- 

lifh  commonalty.     As  he  died  when  he  was  only  thirty  four  years  pf  age,  it 

is  hard  to  lay,  if  he  had  lived,  whether  he.might  not  have  given  the  law  to  aul 

the  continent  of  Europe,  which  was  then  greatly  diftraded  by  thordivifioiia 

among 
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'among  its  princes  ;  but  whether  this  would  have  been  of -fcnrice  orprejadice 
to  the  growing  liberties  of  the  EngHfh  fubjeAs,  we  cannot  determine. 

By  an  authentic  and  exad  account  <yf  the  ordinary^revenues  of  the-crowqi 
'during  this  reign,  it  appears  that  they  amounted  only  to  55,714!.  a  year, 
•which  is  nearly  the  fame  wiih  the  revenues  In  Henry  111*8  time,  and  the  kings 
of  Cngtand'had  tieither  become  much  richer  nor  poorer  in  the  courfe.  of 
200  years.  The  ordinary  expenccs  of  the  government  amounted  to-  52,5071 
<b  that  the  king  had  of  furplns  only  3V207I.  for  the  fupport  of  his  houfehold 
•for  his  Wardrobe^  fbr  the"  expcnce'<^cmbaffie»,  and -other  articles.  Thii^'fum 
^waa  not  nearly  fuWcieYit  even  in  time  of  peace  ^  and  ^ to  carry  on  his  wars. 
this  great  'conqueror  was  reduced  to  many  miferable  (hifts ;  lie  borrowed 
from  dl  quarters ';  he  pawned  his  jewels,. and  fometimes  the  crown  itfclf  3  he 
Tan  in  arre^Vs  to  his  army  :  and  he  was  often  obliged  to  flop  in,  the  mjdil  of 
his  career  of  viAory,  and  to  grant  a  truce  to  the  eiietny*  I  mention  thefe 
-particulars,  that  the'reader  may  judge  of  the  fintplicity  an^  temperance  ot' 
our  predeceflbrs  three  centuries  ago,  when  theexpences'of  th^  greateft  king 
in  Europe  were  fcarcdy  equal  to  the  penfion  qf  &  (bperslhMliated' coiirticr  of 
the  prefent'age.  *    •...»....     a        i»»;.»-  '    ,  '% 

It  required  a  pnhee  equaHy  aMe  with 'Henry  Wl  ahd  V.  to 'confifpi- -the 
tide  of  the  Lancafter  houfc  to  the  throne  of  England:  ^M^nry  VI.  furnamM 
of  Windfor,  was  no  more  than  nine  months  oH,  '^n^hen,  in  confequcrfce  bf 
the  treaty  of  Troyes,  concluded  by  his*  father  with  thjc  /French-  court,  hfe 
was  proclaimed  king  of  France  as  well  as  England,  lie '(wis -under  the  ttA 
tion  of  his  two  uncles,  th<f  dukes  of  EedTord  and.Gloucdler;  both  of 'thM 
princes  of  great  accomplifhments,  virtues,  and  courage,  but'Yinable  to  pfrfervc 
their  brother's  conquefts.  Upon  the  death  of  Charlrt  Vl.-  the  afFeSiohb 
of  the  French  for  his  family  revived  in  the  perfon- of-»his -fflh  and  fuccef- 
for  Charles  VII.  *  The  duke  of  Bedford,  who  was  'rcg^t  6f  trante, 
performed  many  glorious  aflions,  and  at  laft  laid  fiege  to  Orleans,  which,  if 
taken,  would  have  compleated  the  conqueft  of  France.  The  fiege  w|5is  railed 
by  the  valour  and  good  condu6l  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  a  phenomenon  hard- 
ly to  be  paralleled  in-hiftory^  (he  being  of  the  lowed  extraction,  and  bred  a 
eow-keeper,  and  fometimes  a  helper  in  (lables'in  public  inns.  6he  mud  not« 
^ithftariding  have  pofreffed  an  amazitfg  fund  of  fagacity  a»  well  as  Valaui*. 
After 'an  unparalleled  train  of  heroic -aftions,  and  placing  the  crown  upon 
her  fovereign's  head,  (he  was  taken  piifoner  by  the  Englifh  in  making  a  utUy 
during  the  iiege  of  Compcigne,  who  burnt  iter  alive  for  a  witch  at  Rdaai 
May  30,  1451.  '  >      ^ 

The'death  of  the  -duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  agreement  of  the  duke  of  Buf- 
gundy,  the  great  aQy  of  the  Englifh,  with  Charles  VII.  contributed  to  tbfe 
entire  ruin  of  the  Englifh  intereft  in  -France»  and  the  lofs  of  all  their  fine 
provinces  in  that  kingdom,  notwxthdanding  the  amazing  courage  of  Talbot 
the  ftrd  earl  of  Shrewifbury,  and  their  other  officers.  The  capital  misfortune 
of  England,  at  this  timci^  was  its  difunion  at  home.  The  duke  of  Glou* 
eefter  loft  his  authority  in  the  government,  and  the  king  married  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  daughter  to  the  ne^dy  king  of  SicHy  ;  a  woman  of  a  high  fpirit, 
but  an  implacable  djfpofition  ;  while  the  cardinal  of  Wincheder,  wlio  was  the 
richeft  fubjefb  in  England  if  jiot  in  Europe,  preftded  at  the  head  of  the  tre|h 
fary^  and  by  his  avarice  ruined  the  intereli  of  England,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Next  to  the  cardinal,  the  duke  of  York,  who  was  lord  lieutenant 
•of  Ireland,  was  the  mod  powerful  fubje£l  in  England.  He  was  defcended 
by  the  mother's  Gde  from  Lionel,  an  elder  fon  of  Edward  III.  and  prior  in 
«laim  to  the  reigning  king»  who  was  defcended  from  John  of  Gaunt,  Ed* 

Kri  ward^i 
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ixrird's  youngeft  fon  ;  and  be  afficded.to  keep  up  the  dlftiA^Uoa  of  a  wIuUT 
^Cf  that  of  the  houfe  of  Laxicaftcr  being  red.  It  is  e'er  t^xn  that  ke  paid  ao 
^legard  to  the  parliamentary  entail  of  thc^crown  upon  th^  reigning  family, 
mod  h^  loft  RO  opportumty  of  forming  a  party  to  ailcrt.nis  right  hut  a^cd 
at  fii^  with  a  xaoQ.  profound  dilImmlatioD«  The  dukcof  SunoUk.  was  a  fa* 
>VOunte.  of  the  queipo^  who  was  a  profe£Ced  enemy  to  the  duke  of  YprJc,  but 
being  impeached  in  j)arliament^  he  -was  haniihcd  for  five  yeass*  and  liad  his 
bead  Aiuck  off  on  board  a  (hip,  by  -a  cpmmon  lailor,  "l^bis  jivas  .fbUowffl 
by  an  infurre^ion  of  20tpoo  KentUh  men». headed  by  one  Jack  Cade,  a  mau 
of  low  conditioD,  who  fent  to  the  court  a  MSl  of  gricvaijirF3;;  .but  lie  -was  dcr 
ifes^d  by  the  .vsjoiir  of  the  citizens,  of  Loudon,  and  ibjc^c^cn  Xeemed^to 
l>e  perfedly  Secure  againil  the  duke  of  Yprk.  The  ingloriaug  mauf^eno^ 
pf  ^e  £ngiifti  aiFaira  in  France^befrjended  tiif^.and  upon  his  arrival^in  £ng- 
Luxd*  fco^  IrcUnd^'iie  fbiind  a  itroi^  party  of  the^  no bJuy  his  friends  ;  hut 
'^ii^g  coivfi4c*c4l'M  )tbe  Comenter  of  Cade4  /ehiellion»iir  pcofeiTed  lihe  moSt 
^i;ofcond  reverend;  to  Henry* 

The  perfonfi  i^n  ]i^  p^^^f r  ^UfS  repuu^i^n  in  £nglan49  uext  to  the  duke 
of  York,  were  the  earlof  Sahfbury,  and  his  fon  the  earl  of  Warwick.  Tb^ 
iMcK  bad  i>h<  grfateA  lami'eiUce.  oif  any  fubj^  in  iinglandy.rfnd  nia  Tail  abi- 
titi^s,  joined'  to  feme  yutuea,  rcodercd  him  equally  popolar.  £oth  fs|thcr 
^ndibn  were  fecfeUy  ^n  tbe  fide  of  York  ;  and  during  a  fit  of  iilqtrfs  uf  the 
Junjg^y  that  idukeMraamade  ptotc^r  otf  ^he  realm.  3oih  fides  now  prepafed 
ibr  aj|;^m6»apd  tbe^ing  recovering,  the  queeo  with  wooderfui  a^vity  aflunble^ 
^armj :  but  the  royalifts  were  defeated  in  the  hr'Si  battle  of  St.  lilban'fi,  and 
4he  jtiii^  him£Blf  waa  taken  prifoner.  The  duke  of  York  was  once  more  deda^ 
j«d.|>rote^r  of  the 'kingdom,  but  it  was  not  long  before  4.he  queen  refumed 
JlU  hei'  inflMenoe  in  the  government,  and  the  king,  though  his  weaknefs  bcoamc 
evvry  day  fnoFe  and  mqi^e  vifible^  recovered  all  his  authority^ 
\f  The  duke  of  York  upon  this  threw  off  the  mafic,  and  ia  4450,  he  opeahr 
<cbumed  the  crown,  and  the  queen  war  again  defeated  by  the  earl  of  Warwick* 
who  was  now  called  the  king*inaker.  A  parliament  upon  this  being  affcmbl^ 
.it  was  enadUdf  that  Henry  fiiould  poiTcfi^  the  throne  for  life,  but  that  the  duke 
jof  York  (hould  fucceed  him,  to  the  .esclufion  of  all  Henry's  ifiue«  All,  ex* 
iPCpiiflg  the  iB%;nai>imou8  queen,  agri:ed  to  this  coa^promife.  ^he  retreated 
fBorth wards,  and  tbe  king  hems;  ffili  a  prifoner,  fiie  pleaded  hia  caufe  fo  Wn^ 
^tbat,  affembUng  a'freih  army^  fiie  fought  tbe  battle  of  Wakefield,  where  the 
jj^kf  of  York  was  defeated  ahc]  flain  in  1460. 

It  is  pretty  eictraordmary,  that  though  the  duke  of  York  and  his  paijty 
jopetily  aflbrted  bsft  claim  to  ibe  crown,  they 'twill  profeffed  allegiance  to  Henry  ; 
-bPit  the  duke  of  York'l  fon,  afterwards  Edward  JV.  prepared  to  reveiige  hia 
•father'a  death,  and  obuined.fcverai  iridories  over  the  royalids.  The  queen* 
however,  advanced  towards  London,  an  i  defeating  the  earl  of  Warwick^  ia 
4he  fecond  battle  of  $t.  Alban's^ihe  deliveted  herluilband  ;'butthedifordera 
committed  by  her  northern  troops  difgufted  the  Londonera  fo  much,  that  (he 
durft  not  enter  London,  where  the  duLe  of  York  was  received  on  the  28th  of 
February,  146I9  while  the  queen  and  her  huft)and  wei«  obliged  to  retreat 
«ortbward8«  £bc  foon  railed  another  arnajy  and  fought  the  battb:  of  Towton, 
^.^e  moil  bloody  perhaps  that  ever  happened  in  any  civif  war.  After  prodi- 
jfiee  of  valour  had  been  performed  on  both  fides,  the  >)i&ory  remained  with 
young  king  Edward^  and  near  40,000  men  lay  dead  on  the  field  of  batilel 
M^garet  and  her  hufband  were  once  more  obliged  to  fly  to  Scotland,  where 
they  met  with  generous  protedion. 

•It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  this  civil  war  wa9  carried  on  with  great- 
er Mnmofity  than  «uy  pcibapa  «vcr  ko/Qfrn*    Margaret  waa  aa  bloodthirlly 

a» 
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mM  facr  {^>poiiMU8»  wfd .  «4fteo  jHilbocM  cm  eiUier  ii<le  were  mftio^  tbor 
dtf«thiy  efpeciaUy  i{  they  wcr^4}{  ^ay  muk^  were  4e&rr«d  oalf  for  a&w 
hoius* 

Ma^^gMct  by  At  coocdfioM  fte  made  -to  the  Sool«»  (boo  vai&d  ft  fneih 
asariy  tliere»  Hud  1a  tbe  ooith  of  Engloodt  but  met  with  defeat  upeci  d^  ' 
feat,  till  at  lad  bor  huibeBdy  -tbe  u^fwif^mc  Iieiii7».  w^  «finied  jpsifoncx  to 


ITbe  duke  of  Yoik^  aow  £dw9rd  iV.  bcifig  crowned  oti  ibe  fl^tb  of 

Jiino,  feU  ia  loi(e  <wk^,  avid  privaMf  •  eoaf  ried  {£ltsabeUi»  cbe  iwidow  ol  Sir 

Jobs  Grrnf  9  tii<iMgb  he  bad  Xome  timie  before  ient  the  eavl  of  Warvwlck  -to 

^enattd  tbe  ki^g  «f  Fraaee'^  ^^er  ia  «in8oiagey  in  -wbibb -etabafiy  he  isaa 

focGcXgf4d,   and  AOtbiifg  remaioed.but  ^be  bringing  ov^  tk^  pYincefe  into 

£nglatid.     When  tbe  ;feoret  dF  .£iW|SiiFd's  ^arri^ge  bvdke  <M^  «he  baggb^ 

carl .  deeo^ifBg  bimfelf  affrenied^  veiarAed  to  £ii|^aad  inflaaied  i»ith  tdgc  and 

aBdigaataoai  aod^fcanit  being  Edward'^  beftiriead  beeaibeb«  moil  iota^ 

dahi€  eitemyy'  and  4gaini«g  over  ihe^  duke  of  Clarence*  £dwaed  WHS  aiade 

prifoseri  bat  ^b|ipii)g  Irom  his  ooafiaelaeBty  tbe  Oirl  of  Wat w^k^  and  tbe 

f  rencb  kiag^  Lewk  XI.  d'ec^wed  ^or  the  neftoralion  of.  Heary,  \vho  Wf a 

ecplaced  oo  tbe  jtbioBCt  aad  Eikracd  aairowly -efcaiiied  to  HqUand.     Returo« 

ia^.  £»>«  tbefife,  be  .advanced  -fio  iLoodoo  4MMkr  pnateooe  of  claimioig  :faia 

dukedom  of  York  ;  but,  being  received  into  tbe  oapital^  be  i^fumed  the  ex« 

€tdCc  of  royal  aatborky,  fnade  kii^r  Hetuy  •once  more  J^is  prifoner^  and  de« 

Stated  aad  killed  Warwicky  ia  tbe  b^de.  of  fiaraet.     A  >kvr  days  a&er,  ifee 

defeated  a  frefii  ara^  of  LancaftriaA9»  and  made  qyeea  Maigaitt  prtfoiiert  to« 

getber  with  .ber^n  priDoe  Edward*  whom  £d«rard'«  br!Q»|ho:»  tbe  duke  of 

Gloucefter,  miirdei^  iacold  blo94,a6  be  U  bad  (bat  wkh  ao  great  4bew  of 

prubabibty}  fcolaive  -done  bis  father  Heoiy  VI.  thta  a  |Mrifoocc  ia  the  Tower 

of  l.ondo^  aiew  d&yi  a&er»  jo  the  year  447 1^ 

£dward»  partly^  to  amufe  the  puUicy  aikl/pakrily  to^^pplytthe'vafteKpeneeii, 
of  bi^  court«  pretended  Xbtnetimc^to.^oart^lf  and  foaielittei  to  treat  with 
JnMicey  h^  bi>  irregularities  bnai^ht  him  to  bie  death  (1483.)  ia  tbe  twenty- 
ihird  year  of  ■  bit  ffeign*  aod  forty '£ecy)na  of  bis  age. 

Notwithftanding  the  tarbulcoee  of  the  timeib  the  trade  and.naaaufadtures 
of  Eaglaady  |>9fticular)y  the  woollen*  increafcd  during  tbe  reigns  of  Henry 
VI.  and  £dwani  IV»  So  early  as  \44Of  a  tiavigatioB  a6t  was  thoMgbt<c^ 
hj  tbe  EngbOi^  as  the.;ooly  mcaaa  to  preferve  to  themielves  the  benc£t  of 
beii^  tbe  k>le.•cflrrier^  of  their  own  merehaadife  :  but  fcMicigo  influence  pi'e* 
dented  Heoif 'a  pafiing  the  bill  for  that  parpofis.  Tbe  intveotioa  of  prif)tio|R, 
which  26  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  imported  iato.  Ea^aad  by  William 
CaKtOBf  and  wbioh  ^ceived  fome  coooteaance  from  £dwardy  is  the  chief 
glory  of  his  reiga  ;  but  learning  in  geaeral  was  then  in  a  |M>of  flate  ia  Eng-^ 
land.  The  lord  Tiptoft  was  its  ;great  patroay  and  Jcems  to  have  been  tke 
irtl  Engliih  aobleman  who  cultivated  what  aretiow  called  the  belles  lettrea. 
Tbe  booka  printed  by  Caxton  ave  mM^  .re^tranHationet  or.compilatioas  (iH)Ai 
the  £rench  or  Monkiih  Latin  ;  bat  it  omiA  be  acknowledg^ds  at  the  (ajme  ^ 
timcj  that  iiteraturei  after  ^is  .period*  made  a  more  rapid  and  general  pre* 
grcfs  among  the  EngliQi,  than  it  did  >a  any  other  Eifropean  nation,  ^bt 
'tiaDaa  JLittlot<^»  ju^^e  of  tbe  Comaaon  Pleas*  tind  ForMfcue,  chancellor  of 
England*  floanfijted  at  Ait  period. 

.^watd  JV*  Mt  two  ions  by  bis  iqueea*  who  had  ezerciied  ber  poipvr 
with  no  great  prudence*  by  baving  aobilitated  many  of  her  obfcure  s^elation^* 
Her  cUeft  foo^  Edward  V.  wa«  about  tbircecn  1  and  .bii  uodc.  the  duke  of 
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Glouceftcr,  taking  aldvantage  pf  the  qUecD*8  ttnp6putaritj"  atAongr  the  great 
men,  found  nieana  to  baftardize  her  ifiiie»  hj  a€i  of  pariiament^.  under  the 
fcandalous  pretext  of  a  pre«contra^  between  their  fathers  and  another  ladyv 
"The  duke,  at  the  fame  tidnei  was  dedared  guardiaa  />f  the '  kingdooH  and 
9t  lad  acoepted  of  the  crown^  i^trich  was  ottered  hrm  by  the  Londoners  } 
'having  firft  p«t  to  death  alt  the  nobility  and  great'  men^  whom  he  thought 
to  be  well  affefted  ta  the  late  king's  family.  Whether  the  king  and*  his 
brother  were  nturdcird  hi  the  Tow<er,  by  his  diredlioa^  ^is'doubtfuL  The 
tnbft  probable  opinion  i«^  that  they  #ere  clandeftinely  fdnt  abroad  by  \ma 
tnrders,  and  that  the  elder  died,  but  that  the  younger  furvivedi  and  Viras  the 
^^Kttic  who  wa&  well  known  by  fhe  tiame  of  Perkin  Warbeck.-  Be  this'^is  it 
wtH,  the  Englilh  were  prepoffefled  fo-ftrongly  ag^inft  Rt^hardi  afr  being  the 
tcftirderer  of  his  nephews,  that  the  efarl  of  'Riehmond  who'  dill  remained  in 
-France,  carried  on- a  fecret- correfpondence  with  the  ren^ins  6f  Edward  I V.*^ 
friends^  and  by  bffierm'g  to  marry  hts-eldelt!  daughter,  hd' was  encouraged  to 
•ihTade  England  sft  the  head  of  about  ^060  foreign  troops ;  '•  biit  they  weft 
loon  joined  bj  -7060  Engtidi  and  Weldu  •  A  battle  between  Ifim  and 
Richard,  who  Wa&  at  the  head  of  1 5,000^  men,  eoftied 'at  B^^fworth-field,  in 
which 'Richard,  after  difplaying  tnod  allonifhing  8€ts  of  peHibnal  valour,  wat 
^Lilled,  having  been  fird  abandoned  by -^ 'main  diviiion  of  his' aififof  ,  under  lord 
'Stanley  and  ht6  brother,  ift  the  year  1485. 

'  Though  the  faihe  ^Jdt  of  banardy  affeded  the  daughters/- as  well  as  the 
'IbM  of  the  late'  king,  yet  no  difputes  were  raifed  upon  the  Intimacy  of  the 
-princefs  Elizabeth,  elded  daughter  to  Edward  IV.  and  Vho,as  had  been  he^ 
fbi^  concerted,  married  Henry  of  Laocade^,  earl  of  Richmond,  thereby 
unitmg  bo^h  houfcs,  which  happily  put  an  end  to  the  longatid  bloody  war* 
^between  the  contending  houfes  of  York  and  Lancader.  Henry,  however* 
reded  his  right  upon  conqued,  and  feemed  to  pay  little  regard  to  ^the  ad^ 
vantages  of  Ivis  miarria^e.  He  was  the  fird  who  indituted  that  guard  called 
Ttomeitf  which  dill  fubfids,  and  in  imitation  of  his  .predeceflprf  he  gaVe  an 
li-recoverable  bJow  to  the  dangerbus  privileges  adumed  by  the  barons,  in  s^^ 
lidiing  liveries  and  retainers,  by  which  every  malef*€tor  could  (helter  himielf 
from  the  law,  on  aduming  a  nobkitit^n's- livery,  and  attending  his  per£on* 
The  defpotic  court  of  dar^chamber  owed  its  origiVial  to  Henry  %  but  at  the 
fame  time,  it  mud  be  acknowledged^  that  he  paifed  many  a^s,  especially  for 
'trade  and  navigation,  that  were  highly  for  the  benefit  -of  his  fubje£ls  ;  and» 
as  a  ^nidiing  droke  to  the  feudal  tenures,'  an  a^  pafTed  by  which  the  Harona 
^nd  gentlemen  of  landed  intered  were  at  liberty  to  fiell  and  'mortgage  their 
lands,  without  fines  or' licences  for' the  alienation. 

Th^s,  if  we  regard  its  confequences,  is  perhaps  the  mod  impdrtant  afithat 
ever  pafled  in  an  Englidi  parliament,  though  its  tendency  feems  only  to 
have  been  known  to  the  politic  king.  Luxury,  bylhe  iucreafe  oftrade^ 
^nd  the  diftibvcry  of -Amenca,  had  broken  with  irrefidible  force  into  Eng* 
land,,  and  monied  property  being  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  commons,  the 
'  edates  of  the  barons  became  theirs,-  bat  without  any  of  their  dangeiaous 
privileged  ;  and  thus  the  baronial  powera  were  loon  extinguidied  in  Eng«» 
land.  .    -  .  /^ 

Henry,  after  encountering  and  furmounting  many  difficulties  both  in 
France  and  Ireland*  was  attacked  in  the  pofleffion  of  his  throne  by  a  young 
lnin>  one  Perkin  Warbeck,  who  pretended  to  be  the  duke  of  York)  fecond 
•fen  to  Edward  iV.  and  was  acknowledged  as  fucb  by  the  dochefs  of  Bur- 
'guody,  Edward's  fidei^  We  ftall  not  follow-  the  adventures  of  thia  young 
tnaSf  which  were  various  anduncommoQ  ;  "but  it  is  certain  that  many  of  the 
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£nglifli»'VitlithrcoQrtt  of  France  and  Scotland,  belicTcd  htm  to  hje  wbat 
he  pretended.  Henry  endeavoured  to  prove  the  death  of  Edward  V.  and  .^ 
hh  bTQther»  bi|t  never  -  did  it  to  the  public  fatisfadion  ;  and  though  James  y 
IV.  of  Scotland  dirmiffed  Perkin  out  of  his  dominionsy  being  engaged  in  9 
treaty  of  marriage  with  Henry's  oldeft  daughter,  yet  by  the  kind  manner  in 
which  he  entertained  and  difmifled  him,  it  is  plain  that  he  believed  him  to  be 
the  real  duke  of  y9rk,  efpecially  as  he  rcfufed  to  deliver  up  his  perfbn,  whidi. 
he  might  have  done  with  honour,  had  he  thought  him  an  impoftor^  Perkio» 
aifter  various  unfortunate  adventures,  fell  into  Henry's  hands»  and  was  (hut 
vp  in  the  Tower  of  London,  from  whence  he  endeavoured  to  efcape  along 
with  the  innocent  earl  of  Warwick,  for  which  Perkin  was  hanged,  and  the 
«arl  beheaded*  In  14999  Henry's  eldeft  [pn,  Arthur  Prince  of  Wales,  was 
married  to  the  princefs  Catharine  of  Arragon,  daughter  to  the  king  and 
qncen  of  Spain,  and  he  dying  foon  after^  fucfa  ^aa  Henry's  relu6Unce  to 
xcfund  her  great  dowry,  200,000  crowns  of  gold,  that  he  confented  to  her 
being  married  again  to  his  fecoad  fon,  then  prioce  of  Wales,  on  pretence 
that  the  firfl  match  had  not  been  confummated.  Soon  after,  Henry's  eUeit  ' 
daughtef,  tbe  princefs  Margaret,  was  fent  with  a  mod  magnificent  train  to 
Scotland,  where  (he  was  married  to  James  IV.  Henry,  at  the  timeofhia 
death,  which  happened  in  15C9,  the  5  2d  year  pf  his  age,  and  24th  of  hia 
feigo,waspoirefl*cd  of  i,Soo,cool.  fterhng,  which  is  equivalent  to  five  mil- 
Iiona  at  prefent  ;  fo  that  he  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  mafter  of  more 
ready  money  than  all  the  lang^  in  Europe  befides  poiTeifed,  the  mines  of 
.  Peru  and  Mexico  being  then  only  beginaiilg  to  be  worked.  He  was  im* 
Boderately  fond  of  replcnifhing  his  cofTers,  and  often  tricked  his.  parliament 
to  grant  him'  fthfidies  for  foreign  alliances  which  he  intended  not  to.  pur- 
Tue. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  vaU  alteration  which  happened  in  the  confli* 
tution  of  England  during  Henry  VII.'s  reign.  His  excdSve  love  of  money, 
4Uid  his  avance,  was  the  probable  reafon  why  ht  did  not  become  mafter  o£  ' 
the  Weft  Indies,  he  having  the  firft  ofAr  of  the  difcovery  from  Columbus,  ^ 
whofe  propofals  being  rejcf^ed  by  Henry,  that  great  man  applied  to  the . 
court  of  i  Spain,  and  he  fet  out  upon  the  difcovery  of  a  new  world  in  the 
year  1492,  which  he  effeded  after  a  paflage  of  thirty  three  days,  and  took 
poffeilien  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain.  Hen- 
ry, however,  made  fome  amends  by  encouraging  Cabot,  a  Vienetian,  who 
discovered  the  mainland  of  North  America  in  1498  ;  and  we  may  obferve 
to  the  praife  of  this  king,  that  fomctimea;  in  order  to  promote  commerce  be 
lent  to  merchants  fums  of  money  without  iutereCl,  when  he  knew  that  their 
Sock  was  not  fufficient  for  thofe  enterprizes  which  they  had  in  view.  From 
the  proportional  prices  of  living,  produced  by  Madox,  Fleetwood,  and  other 
writers,  agriculture  and  breeding  of  cattle  mud  have  been  prodigioufly  ad- 
vanced before  Henry's  death  :  an  inflance  of  this  is  given  in  the  cafe  of  lady 
Anne,  fifter  to  Henry's  queen,  who  had  an  allowance  of  acs.  per  week  for 
her  exhibition,  fuftentation,  and  convenient  diet  of  ineat  and  drink ;  alfo 
for  two  gentlewomen,  one  woman"*  child,  one  gentleman,  one  yeoman,  and 
three  grooms  (in  all  eight  perfons),  51I.  i  is.  8d.  per  annum,  for  their  wagee, 
diet,  and  clothing  ;  and  for  the  maintenance  of  fevcn  horfea,  16I.  9s.  4d. 
f.  e,  for  each  hoHe,  2I.  73  od.^  yearly,  money  being  ilill  if  timesas  weighty 
as  our  m6dern  filver  coin.  Wheat  was  that  year  no  more  thap  3s.  4d.  a 
quarter^which  anfwer's  to  5s.  of  our  money,  confequcntly  ft  was  about  Icven 
limes  as  cheap  as  at  prefent  y  fo  that. bad  all  other  nccelTarics  been  equally 
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c^fap,^  n^  could  have  Hrcd  av  weR  as  on  riool.  los.  6i»  of  our  modern  mo" 
ncjf  or  ten  timer  as  cheap  aa  at  prefent» 

Thc.fiae  arts  were  ai  far  advanced  in  England  at  the  acceflSbn  of  Henrf 
VII n  ^5^69,  aa  in  any  European  country,  if  wc  except  Italy ;  and  perhaps  no 
prince  crcr  entered  with  greater  advantages  than  he  did  cm  the  exercBc  of 
joy^hy.  Young,  rigorous,  ai»d  rich,  without  any  nva^  he  heM*  the  balance 
of  power  hi  Europe  ,.but  it  is  certaiqi  that  he  neghrSed  thofe  advantages  in 
conmrerce^  with  whfch  bis  father  became  too  lately  ac<^nainted.  Imaginri^ 
he  could  not  ftand  rn  need  of  a  firpply,  he  did  not  hnprovc  Cabot's  difcoverxes, 
SMid  he  £iti!cred  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies  to  be'  engrofTed  by  Portugal  and 
Spain.  .  Hb^  vanjty  engaged  him  too  much  m  the  affairs  of  the  continent, 
8itd  his  flatterers  encouraged  hfrn  to  make  preparations  for  the  concpieft  «f 
ril  France.  Thefe  prajeds  and  %'  eftablifhing  what  is  properly  called  z 
navf  royali  for  the  permanebt  defence  of  the  nation  (a  moft  excenent  meafore)^ 
led  htm  into  incredible  e3cpence8.  He  became  a  candidate  for  the  Oertnait 
empire,  durTqg  its  vacancy  ;  but  foon  refigned  his  pretentSoas  to  Erancis  L 
of  France,  and  Charles  of  Auftria,  king  of  Spain>  who  was  elefhd  in  i^i^» 
Henry's  condu6t,  in  the  long  and  bloody  nws  between  thofe  princes,  was 
direded  by  Wolfby'»vie^  upon  the  popedom,  which  he  hoped  to  gain  by 
the  intereft^  of  Charts ;  but  finding  bimltlf  twice  deceived,  he  perfuaded  his 
mafter  to  dechre  himfelf  for  Fhincis,  who  had  been  t^ken  prifoner  at  the  bat* 
t(«  of  Pavta«  Henry,  however,  continued  to  be  the  dope  of  aB  parties,  and  ' 
to  pay  great  part  of  their  etpencc^  till  at  bft  he  was  £)rced  to  %  vaft  bur- 
dh:ns  upon  his  fiibjeds. 

Henry  continued  alf  thb  time  the  great  enemy  of  the  reformat2&'n,  and 
the  champion  of  the  popes  and  the  Ronwfh  church.  He  wrote  a  book 
again  ft  Luther,  "  of  the  Seven  S/tcramenU^**  about  the  year*  1521,  for  which 
the  pope  gave  him- the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Fdthf  which  his  fucceifors  re- 
tain to  this  day  ;  but  about  the  year  ijiy^  he  began  to^have  fome  fbruples 
with  regard  to  the  validity  of  his  marriage  with  his  brother's  wida^r.  / 
Ihall  not  fay,  how  far  on  this  occailoa  he  might  be  inftuencedjby  fcruples  of 
confcience,  or  averf^on  to  the  queen,  or  the  charms  of  the  famous  Aane  Bo- 
leyn,  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen,  whom  he  married^  before  he  had  obtained 
irom  Rome  the  proper  bulh  of  divbrce  from  the  pope.  The  difficnHua  he 
net  with  in  this  procefa>  ruined  Wolfey,  who  died  heart-broken,  after  beings 
ftript  of  his  immcnfe  poiTeAoRS.  ^ 

A  perplexing,  though  nice  coajunAure  of  affairs,  it  is  welt  known,  induced 
Henry  at  laft  to  throw  off  all  reFation  to,  or  dependence  upon  the  church  of 
Rome,  and.  to  bring  about  a  reformation  ;  in  which,  however,  many  of  the 
Romifli  errors  and  uiperftitions  were  retained.  Henry  never  could. have  ef- 
fe6^ed  this  mighty  meafure,  had  it  not  been  for  his  dcfgotic  difpofition, 
which  broke  oat  on  every  occaflon.  Upon  a  (light  fufpicioo  of  his  queen's 
incoof!ancy,  and  after  » (ham  trial,  he  cut  off  her  head  in  the  Tower,  and 
put  to  death  fome  of  her  nearef!  lelations;  and  in  many  refpeds  he  a£ted 
m  the  moft  arbitrary  manner,  his  wlfhes,  however  unreafonable,  being  too 
readily  complied  with,  in  confequence  of  the  (hamcful  favilTty  of  his  parlia- 
meots.  T^he  diifobition  of  tbe  religioushoufes,  and  the  immeofe  wealth  that 
came  to  He9ry,by  feizing  all  the  ccclcfiaftical  property  in  his  kingdom,  ena- 
bled him  to  give  full  fcope  to  his  fangutnary  difpofition  ;  fo  that  the  beft  and 
moft  innocent  blood  of  England  was-fhed  on  fcaflolds,  and  fetdom  any  loii^ 
time  pafTed  without  being  marked  with  fome  flluftrious  vi^im  of  his  ty- 
lanny. — Among  others,  was  the  aged  countefs  of  Safifbury,  defcended  im» 
mediately  from  Edward  IV.  and  mother  to  Cardinal  Polei  the  marquis  of 
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^ceteT)  tbe  lofd  Montague*  and  others  of  the  blood  royal,  for  holding  a  cor* 
tefpondence  with  that  cardinal 

His  third  wife  was  Jane  Seymour,  dauglitf r  to  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and 
family  $  but  (he  died  {i\  bringing  Edward  VI.  into  the  world.  His  fourtk 
wife  was  Anne,  filler  to  the  duke  of  Cleves.  He  difliked  her  fo  much  that 
be  fcarcely  bedded  with  her,  and  obtaining  a  divorce,  he  fuffefed  her  to  re- 
fide  10  England  dh  a  penfion  df  30,000!^  a  jrear.  His  fifth  wife  was  Cathe- 
rine Howard,  niece  .to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  whpfe  head.he  ciit  off  for  ante« 
nuptial  incontinency.  His  laft  wife  was  queen  Catherine  Par,  in  whofe  pof- 
femon  he  died,  after  (he  had  narrowly  efcaped  being  brought  to  the  ftake,  for 
her  religious  opinions,  which  favoured  the  ^efortnatioti.  Henry's  cruelty  in« 
freafed  with  his  years,  and  was  now  exerbifed  promifcuoblly  on  PrbteHants 
-  and  Catholics.     He  put  the  brave  earl  of  Surry  to  death'  without  a  crime  b'emg 

S roved  ag^inft  him  ;  and  his  father  the  duke  of  N'orfolk^  muft  have  fuffered 
lie  next  day,  had  hi  hot  been  faved  by  Henry's  6wii  desiih,  1547,  id  lAie 
56th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  38th  of  his  rcigii.       .  ^ 

The  (iflic  df  England,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  Vltl.  i»i  by  the  help 
if  printing,  too  well  known  to  be  enlarged  upon  here.  His  attention  to  the 
naval  fecurity  of  England  is  highly  commendable  ;  and  it  is  certaiii  that  he 
Employed  the  unjufl  and  arbitrary  power  He  frequently ^afliim^d,  in  many  re« 
(pefts  for  the  glory  and  mcerefts  df  his  fubjefls.  Without  enquiring  into 
bit  religious  motives,  it  mud  be  candidly  confefled,.  that  had  the  retorma'* 


the  partition  he  made  df  the  churches  pro|>erty  among  hii  courtiers  and  fa- 
vourites, and  thereby  refcuing  it  from  dead  bands,  undoubtedly  promoted  the 
f^refent  greatncfs  of  Eiigland.  With  regard  Id  learning  and  the  ^rts,  Henry. 
Was  a  generous  encour&ger  of  both.  He, gave  a  penfion  to'  ErafmUe,  which 
ii  another  name  for  learning  itfdf.  He  brought  ip  England,  encouraged^ 
and  proteded  Hans  Holbein,  that  excellent  fainter  and  arehiteft  ;  and  in 
bis  reign,  noblemen's  houfes  tiegan  to  have  the  air  of  Italian  magnificence' 
sfhd  regularity.  He  w&s  a  connant  and  generous  friend  tb  Cranmer ;  and 
though  he  was,  upon  the  whole  rather  whimfical  than  fettled  in  his  o^n  pHnJ 
ciples  of  religion,  he  advanced  ahd  encouraged  hiany  who  became  afterwards 
the  indruments  of  a  more  pure  reformation. 

In  thift  reign  the  Bible  was  ordered  td  be  printed  itt  Etiglith.  Wales  was 
united  and  incorporated  with  England.  Ireland  wtis  created  into  a  kingdom,' 
and  Henry  tdok  the  title  of  king  inftbad  df  lord  of  Ireland. 
'  Edward  VI.  "was  but  nine  years  of  age  at  ihjt  time  of  his  father's  death  ; 
add  after  fome  difput^s  ^ere  ovdr,  the  regency  was  fettled  in  the  perfon  of 
bis  undt  the  eUrl  of  Hertford,  afterguards  th^  pr6te6l<»r,  and  duke  of  So^ 
iherfet,  a  declared  friend  tnd  patron  of  the  reformation^  and  a  bitter  enemy 
to  the  fee  of  Rome* 

The  reSider  is  to  t>bferve  in  general,  that  the  reforniation  Was  hot  effefted 
i^tbout  matiy  public  difturbances.  Tlie  common  people,  during.the  reigns 
6f  Henry  and  Edward,  being  deprived  of  the  va(l  relief  they  had  from 
abbeys  and  religious  houfes,  and  being  ejefted  from  their  fmall  corn- 
growing  farnis,  had  often  taken  arms,  but  had  been  as  often  fupprefTcd  by 
ihe  go^rnment ;  and  feveral  of  thefe  infnrredlions  were  crulhed  in  this 
reign.  ^  .  •*  ^ 

The  reformation,  however,  Went  oti  tapidly,  through  the  zeal  of  Cranmer, 

abdotbersi  (bme  of  them  foreign  divines,     in  fomecafi^;  particularly  with 
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rtgni  to  Clie  princefs  Mary,  they  loft  fight  of  Chat  moderatibfii  whicK  tSe 
reformeri  had  before  fo  ftrongly  recoinmeDded  ;  and  fome  cruel  fang^ffaiy 
executioDSp  on  account  of  religSon,  took  place.  Edward's  youth  ezcufes  him- 
from  blartie,  and  his  charitable '  endowments,  as  Brideweff,  and  St.  Thomas'i 
hofgitals,  and  alfo  feveral  fchools  which  dill  exift  and  flourifh,  Ihew  the  good- 
nels  of  his  heart.  He  died  of  a  deep  confumption  in  15531  in  the  16th  year 
of  his  age»  and  the  7th  of  bis  rei^Ow 

Edward  on  his.,death-bed,  from  his  zeal  for  religion,  bad  made  a  very  un« 
cooftitutional  will^  for  he  tet  afide  his  fiftcv  Mary  Irom  the  fucccilion,  whiclr 
was  claimed  by  lady  Jane  Gr^y,  daughter  to  the  dutchels  of  Su£Folk,  younger" 
fifterto  Henry  Vlil.  This  lady,  though  ftie  had  fearcely  reached  her  17th 
year,  was  a  prodigy  of  learning  and  virtue ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  Engh'fh 
nation  iccognifed  the  cbim  of  the  princefs  Mary,  who  cut  ofT  lady  Jane'f 
bead,  and  uiat  of  her  hu&and  lord  Guildford  Dudley,  fon  to  the  duke  of 
Northumberland,  .who  alfo  fuffered  in  the  fane  mannevr 

Mary  being  thus  fettled  on  the  throne,  fupprefled  av  infuireftion  undei^ 
Wyat,  and  proceeded  like  a  female  fiiry  to  re-ftablifh  popery,  which  (he  did 
ill  over  En^rland.  She  recalled  Cardinid  Pole  from  banifhment,  made  him  in* 
ftrumental  m  her  cruelties,  and  lighted  up  the  flames  of  perfecution,  in  ^hich' 
archbifrop  Cranmer,  the  bifliops  Ridley,.  Hooper  and  Latimer,  and  many 
other  illuftrious  confeflbrs  of  the  EngliOi  reformed  church,  were  confumed  ; 
not  to  meatioD  9  vaft  number  of  other  (acrifices  of  botb  fexes  and  all  ranka 
that  fuSered  through  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom.  Bonner  bifhop  of  Lon« 
don,  and  Gardiner  bifliop  of  Winchefter,  wese  the  chief  executioners  of  her 
bloody  mandates  |  and  had  ihe  livedo  ihe  would  have  endeavoured  to  cxter>r 
mifiate  aU  her  proteftant  fubjeds. 

Mary  now  married  Philip  II*  of  Spain,  #ho,  hlce  berfelf,  was  an  unfeeh'ng. 
bigot  to  popery  ;  and  the  chief  praife  of  her  reign  is,  that  by  the  marriage- 
articles,  provifioQ  was  made  for  the  independency  of  the  Englim  crown.  £y 
die  afCftance  of  troops,  'which  (he  fumiflied  to  her  huflxind,  he  gained  the 
important  battle  of  St.  Quintin ;  but  that  victory  was  So  ill  improved^  that 
tiie  French  under  the  duke  of  Guife,  fooxr  after  took  Calais,  the  only  place 
tbeu  remaining  to  the  £ngli(h  in  France,  and  which  had  been  held  ever 
£nce  the  reiga  of  Edward  HI.  This  lofs,  which  was  chiefly  owing  to  car* 
dinal  Pole^s  fecret  connedions  wkb  the  French  court  is  faid  to  have  brokea, 
Mary's  heart,  who  died  in  iSSh  10  the  ^zd  year  of  her  life,  and  6th  of  her 
reign.  "  In  the  heat  of  her  perfeeu ting  flames  (fays  a  contemporary  writer 
of  credit),  vyere  burnt  to  a(hes,  one  arcbbiihopg  4  bifliops,  %l  divines^S 
gentlemen,  84  artificers,  100  hufbandmen,  fervants  and  .labourers,  a6  wivet, 
so  widows,  9  virgins,  a  boys,  and  3  infants ;  one  of  them  whipped  to  death 
by  Bonner,  and  the  other,  fringing  out  of  the  meithet^  womb  from  the 
ftake  as  file  bttrned,  thrown  again  into  the  fire,''  Several  alfo  died  in  prifon, 
and  many  were  otherwiCe  cruelly  treated. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  to  Henry  VIII.  by  Anne  Boleyn,  mounted  tht 
throne  under  the  moft  difcounging  circumftancea.  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Popery  waa.the  cflaUiflied  reh'gion  of  England  ;  her  title  to  the  crown,  on 
account  of  the  rircumftanoes  attending  her  mother's  marriage  and  death,  was 
di{jputed  by  Mary  quee&of  Scots,  grandchild  to  Henry  VII's  eldeft  daugh* 
ter|  and  wife  to  the  dauphin  of  France  ;  and  the  onlv  ally  flie  had  on  the  coa^' 
tinenjt  was  Philip  king  .of  S^ain,  who  was  the  life  and  foul  of  the  popifh  caufe» 
both  abroad  and  in  England.  Elizabeth  was  no  more  than  2  c  years  of  age 
ai  the  time  of  her  inai^uration  ;  but  her  fufferioga  under  her  bigoted  fifler^ 
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t       joSoed  to  tlie  fsperiorkf  of  her  gcninty  had  taoght  her  ctotion  and 
mnd  Ae  fixM  cooqaercd  all  dificokict. 

In  mattcn  of  reKgion  (he  facceedcd  with  furprifiog  fiidlity ;  for  in  ho*  firft 
fmrKmrnt,  tn  1550  the  hws  eftablifhing  popery  were  repealed,  her  fupreaiaq^ 
was  reftoredt  and  an  ad  of  aBi&nnity  paucd  (boa  after.  And  it  is  clifcrredt 
that  of  94XX>  beneficed  clergymen  in  England,  only  about  lao  refnfed  to 
comply  with  the  rcfonnation.  With  regud  to  her  title,  ihe  took  admntagc 
of  the  divided  ftate  of  Scotland,  and  formed  a  party  there,  by  whidi  M^, 
sow  become  the  widow  of  Fnincts  II.  of  France,  was  obliged  to  rtnooncet 
or  rather  to  fu^nd  her  claim.  Elisabeth,  not  contented  with  thfl,  fent 
troops  aod  money,  which  fupported  the  Scotch  malcontents,  tiU  Mary's  un» 
happj  marriage  with  lord  Damley,  and  then  with  Bothwell,  the  fuppofed 
mordcrer  of  the  former,  and  her  other  mtfconduft  and  misfeitones,  drove 
iicr  to  take  relbgc  in  Elizabeth^s  dominions,  ^here  (he  had  often  been 
momilcd  a  (afe  and  honourable  afylum.  It  is  wdl  known  how  unfiitthfiil 
JSfixabeth  was  to  this  profcSon  of  friendfhip,  and  that  (he  detained  the 
vah^pr  priibner  18  years  in  England,  then  brought  her  to  a  (ham  trial, 
ptrtendmg  that  Mary  aimed  at  the  crown,  and  without  fufficient  prodf  of 
tier  guilt,  cut  off  her  head  $  an  adion  which  greatly  tami(hed  the  fflories  of 
ucr  reign. 

The  lame  "PhiBp,  who  had  been  the  hn(band  of  her  late  fifter,  upon  Efica- 
licth*s  acceffion  to  the  throne,  offered  to  marry  her,  but  (he  dextroufly  avoided 
his  addreffes  ;  and  by  a  train  of  (kilful  negociations  bctwten  her  court  and  • 
that  of  France,  (he  kept  the  balance  of  Europe  fo  andetermined,  that  (he  had 
kifnre  to  unite  her  people  at  hoioe,  and  to  eftabliih  an  excellent  internsl  policy 
to  her  dominions.  She  fupported  the  protcftaats  of  France,  agatnft  their  per- 
Iccuting  princes  and  the  papifts  ;  and  gave  the  dukes  of  Anjou'and  Aiea- 
^ooy  brothers  of  the  French  king,  the  ftrongcft  affnrances  that  one  or  other 
of  them  (hould  be  her  hu(band ;  ^y  which  (he  kept  that  court,  who  dreaded 
Spain,  at  the  (ame  time  in  fo  good  humour  with  her  governmekit,  that  it 
flMSwed  no  refentment  when  (he  cut  off  queen  Mary's  head. 

When  Philip  was  no  longer  to  be  impofed  upon  by  Elicabeth's  aits,  which 
bad  amafed  and  baffled  him  in  every  quarter,  it  is  well  known  that  he  made 
^fe  of  the  tmmenfe  fums  he  drew  from  Peru  and  Mexico,  in  equipping  the  moft 
formidable  armament  that  perhaps  ever  had  been  put  to  fea,  and  a  numeroos 
army  of  ?eterans,  under  the  prince  of  Parma,  the  beft  captaiti  of  that  age  ; 
and  that  he  procured  a  papal  bull  forabfolving  Elizabeth's  fubjefts  from  their 
aOegiancCf  The  ^largeneis^  of  the  Spani(h  mips  proved  difadvantageous  to 
them  on  the  feas  where  they  engaged  ;  the  Iwd  admiral  Howard,  and  the 
brave  fea-oScm  under  him,  engaged,  beat,  and  chafed  the  Spanifh  fleet  for 
feveral  days :  and  the  feas  and  tempefb  finifhed  the  deftruflion  which  the 
Xngliih  arms  had  begun,  and  few  of  the  %>ani(h  (hfps  recovered  thefr  ports* 
Meat  to  the  admiral,  lord  Howard  of  JEmngham,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  cap« 
tain. Hawkins,  and  captain  Frobifher,  diftingui(hed  themfelves  againft  this 
formidable  invafion,  in  which  the  Spaniards  are  £ud  to  have  loft  81  (hips  of 
war,  large  and  fmaQ,  and  13*500  men,    , 

Elizabeth  had  for  fome  time  fupported  the  revolt  of  the  Hollanders  from 
Philip,  and  had  fent  t'hem  her  farourite,  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  whb  aAed  as 
her  viceroy,  and  general  in  the  Low  Countries.  Though  Leicefter  behaved 
ill,  yet  her  meafnres  were  fo  wife,  that  the  Dutch  eftabiiflied  their  indepen- 
dency upon  Spain ;  and  then  (he  fent  forth  her  fleets  under  Drake,  Raleigh, 
the  earl  of  Cumberland^  and  other  gallant  uaval  of&oen  into  the  £aft  and 
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Weft  Indies,  from  whence  they  brought  prodigiouBlreafures  taken  from  the 
S^^I^rds,  into  England.  ^         ' 

Elizabeth  in  her  old  ag^  grew  diftruftful,  peevifh,  and  jealous.  Though 
(he  undoubtedly  loved  the  earl  of  Efles,  fhc  teafed  him  by  her  capriciouf- 
nefs  into  the  madnefs  of  taking  arms,  and  then  cut  oSf  hie  head.  She  com- 
plained that  fhe  had  been  bptrayed  into  this  fanguinary  jpcafure,  and  this 
occafioned  ft  (inking  of  her  fpirits,  which  brought  her  to  her  grave  in  ^6oif 
10  the  feventieth  y^ar  of  her  age,  and  45th  of  her  reign,  having  prcvioudy 
named  her^  l^infman  Jaipes  VI.  king  of  Scotland^  and  Ton  to  Mary,  for 
her  fucceflbr. 

The  above  form  the  great  lipes  of  Elizabeth^s  rcign ;  and  from  them  ^^J 
be  trapedy  either  immediate  or  remotely,  every  a£l  of  her  government.  She 
fuppprted  the  proteftants  in'  Germany  again  ft  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  of  whicli 
Phfiip,  king,  of  Spaip,  \f as  the  head.  She  crufiied  the  papifts  in  her  own 
dpminions  for  the  fame  reafon,  and  mad<  a  farther  reformation  in  the  church 
of  England,  in  wl^ich  ftate  it  hi^8  remained  ever  ftnce,  In  1 600  the  Englifh 
Eaft  India  company  received  its  firft  formation,  that  trade  bein^  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  Portuguefe  (in  cpnfequence  of  their  having  firft  difcovered  the 
paiTage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  Vafco  de  Cama,  in  the 
reign  pf  JHeqry  VII.),  ^ho  at  that  time  wcpe  fubjefts  to  Spain  s  and  fa£lo« 
rxes-  were  eftabliftied  in  China,  Japan,  India,  Amboyna,  Java,  and  Sumatra* 

As  %o  Elizabeth's  internal  govemmei)t»  the  fucceifes  of  her  reign  have 

■  dxfguifed  it  $  for  (he  was  far  from  being  a  friend  to  perfonal  liberty,  and  fhe 

was  guilty  of  many  ftretches  of  power  againft  the  moft  facred  rights  of  Eng- 

liihmen.     The  kicxc  ftatutes  againft  the  puritans,  debarring  them  of  liberty 

of  confcience,  and  by  which  many  fuftered  death,  muft  be  condemned. 

We  can  fcarcely  require  a  ftrbnger  proof  that  the  Englifh  began  to  be 
tired  of  Elizabeth,  than  the  joy  tcftified  by  all  ranks  at  thcr  accemon  of  her 
fucceflbr,  notwithftanding  the  long,  inyetcrate  animofities  between  the  fW& 
kingdoms.  James  was  tkr  from  being  deftitute  of  natural  abilities  for  gp- 
vernihent ';  b^it  he ,  had  received  wrong  iniprcilions  of  the  regal  office,  and 
.  too  high  an  opinion  of  his  owi\  dignity,  leaniing,  and  political  talents.  It 
was  his  misfortyqe  that  he  mounted  the  Engliih  throne  under  a  full  convic- 
tion that  he<  was  entitled  to  all  the  tuieonftitutional  powers  that  had  been 
ocpal^onally  exercifed  by  -^lizabeth  apd  the  houfe  of  Tudor  ;  and  which 
various  caufes  had  prevented  the  people  from  oppofing  with  proper  vigour. 

*  T\it  natioq  had  been  wearied  and  exhaofted  h^  the  long  and  deftrudive  wars 
between  the  h^ufcs  of  Lancafter  and  York,  in  the  courfe  of  which,  the  an- 
peRt  nobility  were  in  great  part  cut  off ;  and  the  people  were  incUned  to  en- 
dure much,  rather  than  again  involve  themfelyes  in  the  miferies  of  civil  war. 
^either  did  James,  niake  any  allowance  for  the  glories  of  Elizabeih  ;  which 
as  I  have  obfervcd|  difguifed  her  nioft  arbitrary  afis ;  and  none  for  the  free, 
liberal  fentiments,  which  the  improvement  of  knowledge  and  learning  ^d  dif- 

'  f  ufed  tfirough  England.  It  is  needlefs,  perhaps,  to  point  out  the  vaft  in- 
creafe  of  property  through  trade  and  navigation  which  enabled  the  EngliAi 
at  the  lame  time  to  defend  their  L'berties.  James's  firft  attempt  of  great  con- 
iequence  was  to  effect  an  union  between  England  and  Scotland ;  but  though 
be  faOed  in  thiatbropgh  theaverfion  qf^he  Englifti  to  that  mcafure,  on  ac- 
coant  of  his  loading  his  Scotch  courtiers  with  wealth  and  honours^  he  fhewed 
no  violent  relentment  at  the  difappointment.,    It  was  an  advantage  to  him 

*  at  the  .beginning  of  his  reign,  that  ^be  courts  of  Ilome  and  Spain  were 

*  thought  to,  be  his  enemies ;  and  thia  opinioa  was  increafed  t>y  the'  difcoveiy 
Slid  defeat  of  the  gunpowder  treafop.'  , 

This  vras  a  fchcme  of  the  Romau  tatbolicato  cut  off  at  one  blow  the  king^ 
...     .....  .  j^j.^^ 
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lorils,  ."and  commonSi  at  the  meeting  of  parliament  i  when  it  was  alfo  ex* 
pe6ied  that  the  <}ueen  and  prince  of- 'Wales  would  be  prefent.  The  man* 
Mer  of  enlifting  any  ntfr'confpirator  Wasbv  oath*  and^adminiftcring  the  fa* 
crament ;  and  this  dreadful  fccret,  after  being  religioufly  kept  near  eighteen 
months,  was  ha'ppily  difcovercd  in  the  following  manner*:  about  ten  days 
{>efore  the  long  wifhed-for  meeting  of  pariiilmentt  a  Koman  catholic  peer 
received  a  letter,  which  had  been  delivered  to  his  fe^nt  by  an  unknown 
band,  earneftly  advjfing  him  to  (htft  off  his  attendance  on. parliament  at  that 
time ;  but  which  contained  no  kind  of  explanation.  The  nobleman,  though 
iie  confidercd  the  letter  as  a  foolifh  attempt  co  fri^^ten  aM  ridicule  him^ 
thought  proper  to  lay  it  before  the  king,  who  ftudying  the  c6ntents  with 
more  attention,  began  to  fufped  fome  dangerous  contrivance  by  gttn  pow* 
der ;  and  it  was  judged  advifeable  to  infped  all  the  vaults  below  the  houfcs  of 
parliament ;  but  the  fearch  was  purpofely  delayed  till  the  night  immediately- 
preceding  the  meeting,  when  a  jufticeof  peace  wm  fent  with  proper  atteo«'' 
dants,  and  before  t  hip  door  of  the  vault,  under  the  upper  l^ufe,  finding  one 
Fawkes,  who  had  jnft  finiihed  all  his  preparations,  he  immediately  feized 
him,  and  at  the  fame  time  difcovered  in  the  vault  36  barrels  of  powder,  which 
had  been  carefully  concealed  under  faggots  and  piles  of  wood.  The  match, 
with  every  thing  proper  for  fetting  hre  to  the  train  were  foiin  1  in  Fawkes's 
pocket,  whofe  countenance  befpoke  his  favage  difpofition,  and  who,  after 
•regreiting  that  he  had  loft  the  opponunity  of  deftroying  fo  many  heretics, 
made  a  hill  difcovery  \  and  the  confpirators,  who  never  exceeded  eighty  in 
number,  being  feized  by  the  country  people,  con fefled>  their  guilt,  and  were 
executed  in  different  parts  of  England.  Notwitbftanding  this  horrid  crime, 
the  bigoted  catholics  were  fo  devoted  to  Garnet,  a  Jefuit,  one  of  the  con- 
fpirators, that  they  fancied  miracles  to  be  wrought  by  bis  blood,  and  in 
Spaiorhe  lyas  ponlidered  as  a  martyr.  The  above  letter  to  lord  Moonteagle 
had  long  been  fuppofed  to  be  an  artifice  of  Cecil'f,  his  firft  minifter,  and  that 
the  kiiig  and  himielt  received  full  intimation  of  the  plot  from  Hi^nry  iV.  of 
France,  by  the  marquis  de  Sully.  So  they  let  the  confpirators  work  on,  tiU 
all  was  prepared  for  the  ftroke,  and  they  mi^ht  know  all  their  ftrength. 

James  and  his  minifters  were  continually  inventing  new  ways  to  raife  iz>p- 
ney,  as  by  monopolies,  benevolence,  loans,  and  other  Illegal  methods.  Among 
other  expedients,  he  fold  the  tides  of  baron,  vifcount,  and  earl,  at  a  Certain 
price,  made '  a  number  of  kiiights  of  Nova  Scotia,  each  to  pay  fuch  a  fum, 
httd  ihftitiited  a  new  order  of  knights  baronets  which  was  to  be  hereditary, 
for  which  epch  P^rfon  paid  i095l*' 

His  paciHc  reign  was  a  ferics  of  theological  contefls^with  ccdefiaftical  ca* 
fuiits,  in  which  be  proved  himfelf  niore  a  tfaec^ogian  than  a  prince,  .and  in 
1617  he  attempted  to  cftablifli  epifcopacy  in  Scotland,  but  the  aeal  of  the 
people  baffled  bis  dcfign. 

James  gave  hb  daughte'ri  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  in  marriage  to  the  £lec« 
tor  Palatine,. the  ^oii  powbrfillproteftant  pnncc  in  Germany,  and  hefooa 
•after  affumed  the  crovrn  of  ^ohemia«  The  memory  of  James  has  been  much 
abufed  for  his  tame  behaviour,  after  that  prince  had  loll  his  kingdom  and 
eleetorate  by  the  'itnpenal  armi  ;  but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  he  always 
oppofed  his  fon  in  law's  aflumin^  ihe  crown  of  Bohemia  $  that  had  be  kin- 
dled a  war  to  reiniiate  him  in  that  and  bis  electorate,  he  probably  would 
have  flood  fjogie  in  the  fame,  excepting  the  feeble  and  uncertain  alfiltance  he 

eight  have  received  ironi  the  eled^or's  dependents  and  friends  ja  Germany, 
othing,  however,  is  more  certaini  than  that  James  furnifhed  theeledlor  with 
'^iifgcfums  9f  ooney  to^  retrieve  them^  and  that  he  aftuallyraifcda  legiment 
^     '  •  "      •  .     c    •'•';'■  '  ft 
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#f  )20O  men  muler  Sir  Horace  Verc,  wbo  earned  tbem  over  to  Gtrmmf, 
where  the  Germans/  under  the  marquis  of  Anfpach»  refuted  to  fecond 
them  agaioft  Spinola  the  Spanifh  general^  and  that  the  ele£ior  hurt  bit 
•o^vL  cauAr  hj  not  giYing  the  brave  count  Mansfield  the  command  of  hit 
troops  inftead  of  A.nfpach« 

James  has  been  greatly  and  juflly  blamed  for  his  partiality  to  {aroarites. 
His  Brd  was  Robert  Carr,  a  private  Scotch  gentleman^  vfho  was  ratfed  to 
|»e  firft  qainifter  and  earl  of  Somerfet.  His  next  favourite  was  George  Vil« 
liersy  a  private  Lnglifh  gentleman,  who,  upon  Somerfet's  difgrace»  was  ad- 
mitted to  an  oaufual  fhare  of  favour  and  femiliarity  with  his  foveretgn* 
James  had  at  that  time  formed  a  fyftem  of  policy  for  attaching  himfelf  in- 
timately to  che  court  of  Spain,  that  it  might  amft  him  in  nrcovering  the 
palatinate ;  and  to  thia  fyftem  he  had  facrificed  the  brave  Sir  Walter  Rakigh^ 
on  a  charge  of  having  committed  hoftilities  agair\(l  the  Spanifh  iettlements 
in  the  Weft  Indies.  James  having  loft  his  elded  fon»  Henry  princt  of 
Wales,  who  had  an  invincible  antipathy  to  a  popiih  match,  threw  his  eyea 
Upon  the  infanta  of  Spain,  as  a  proper  match  lor  bin  fon  Charles,  who  had 
fuccceded  to  that  prioctpalicy.  Buckingham,  who  was  equally  a  favourite 
.with  the  fon  as  with  the  father,  fell  in  with  the  prince's  romantic  humoar, 
And  againft  the  king's  will,  they  travelled  in  difgvjfe  to  Spain,  where  a  mdft 
(blemn  farce  of  couttihip  was  played  ;  but  the  priftor  returned  without  hit' 
bride,  and  bad  it  not  been  for  the  royal  partiality  in  his  favour,  the  earl  of 
Briftol,  who  wa^  then  ambaflador  in  Spain,  would,  probably  have  brought 
Buckingham  to  the  block. 

James  was  all  this  while  perptetually  jarring  with  his  parliament,  whom  he 
could  not  perfuade  to  furnifli  money  equal  to  his  demands  *.  and  at  laft  be 
agreed  to  his  Ton's  marrying  the  princcfs  Henrietta  Maria,,  fifter  to  Lewia 
XII L  and  daughter  to  Jtienry  the  Great  of  France.  James  died  bcCpre  the 
completion  of  Jlhia  match ;  and  it  is  thought  that  bad  he  Hved,  He  wouli) 
have  difcarded  Buckingham.  His  death  happened  in  1625,  tn  the jgtb  year 
of  his  age,  after  a  reign  over  England  of  twenty-two  years.  As  to  the  pm- 
grefs  of  the  arts  and  Icarniag  under  his  reign,  it  baa  been  already  defcribed. 
James  encouraged  and  employed  the  excellent  painter  Sir  Peter  .Paul  Ru- 
bens, as  well  as  Inigo*  Jones,  who  rtftored  the  pure  tafte  of  architedure  in 
England  ;  and  in  hii  reigd,  poetical  genius,  though  not  mucb  encouraged, 
mt  court*  arrived  at  its  vertical  point.  Mr*  Middleton  alfo  at  this  time  pro^ 
Jeded  the  conveying  of  water  into  the  city  from  Hertfordihire  by  means  of 
pipes,  which  is  new  called  the  New  Riven 

The  death  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  king's  favourite,  wbo  wai 
aflaffinated  by  one  Felton,  a  jfubaltern  officer,  in  1628,  did  not  deter  Charles 
from  his  arbitrary  proceedings,  which  the  Engliflx  patriots  in  that  enlighten- 
ed age  juftly  confidered  as  to  many  ads  of  tyranny.  He,  without  authority 
of*  parliament,  laid  arbitrary  imj^fitions  upon  trade,  which  were  refufed  to 
be  paid  by  many  of  the  merchants  and  members  ot  the  houfe  of  commons* 
Some  of  them  were  imprifoncd,  and  the  judges  were  checked  for  admitting 
tbem  to  bail.  The  honfe  of  eommons  reCented  thofe  proceedings  by  draw- 
ing up  a  proCeftf  and  denying  admitunce  to  the  gentleman  ulher  of  the  black 
tod,  who'  came  to  adjourn  them,  till  it  was  finiflied.  This  fenred  only  to 
ividen  the  breach*  s^d  the  king  diffolved  the  parliament ;  after  which  be 
exhibiud  infoxaations  againft  nine  of  the  moft  eminent  members,  amon^ 
whom  was  the  great  Mr.  Selden,  who  was  as  much  diftinguiflied  by  lua 
love  of  liberty,  as  by  his  uncommon  erudition.  They  objeded  to  the  jurit 
diGtion  of  the  court, .  but  their  pica  wat  ovcr*nilcdy  nnd  tbqr  ^'^'^^  ^^^^  ^ 
f  rifoa  daring  the  king'i  pleftfurc. 
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.  Zteiy  thing  now  operated  towarditlie  deftru6iion  of  Chailefl.  Tfaecom* 
ibolis  would  vote  no  fttppliet  withoyt  feme  redrefs  of  the  national  grierances  | 
upoB  vhtch  Charles,  prtfilmipg  on  what  had  been  pradifed  in  reigns  when 
the  priaciplea  of  liberty  were  Imperfedtly,  or  not  at  all  underftood^  levied 
money  upoo  monopolies  of  fah,  foap»  and  fttch  neceflartesy  and  other  ob« 
folcte  daimSi  particularly  for  knighthood,  and  ratfed  varions  taxes  without 
authority  of  parliament.  His  tgovemment  becoming  every  day  more  an4 
more  unpopular.  Burton,  a  divtoe,  Prynne,  a  lawyer,  apd  Baft  wick,  a  phvfi* 
oan,  men  of  no  great  eminence  or  ^l)iHtie8,  but  warm  and  refolute,  pubKmed 
feveral  pieces  which  gave  offence  to  the  court,  and  which  contained  fome  fe* 
vere  ftri^ures  againft  the  ruling  cUrgy.  They  were  profecuted  for  ^hefe 
pieces  in  the  fiar-cbambei  in  a  very  arbitrary  and  cruel  manner ;  and  punifli* 
cd.with  fo  much  rigour,  as  excited  an  almoft  univcrfal  indignation  againftl 
the  authors  of  their  fufferings.  Thus  was  the  government  rendered  ftill 
more  odious;  and  unfortunately  for  Charles^  he  put  his  confcience  into  the 
luuids  of  Laud|  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  as  great  a  bigot  as  hka* 
fdf,  both  in  church  and  ftate.  Laud  advifed  him  to  perfecute  the  peritans, 
and  in  the  year  1637  to  introduce  epifcopacy  into  Scotland.  The  Scott 
vpon  this  formed  iecret  connexions  with  the  difcootented  Englifb,  and  in« 
Taded  England',  in  Auguft,  I04O»  where  Charles  was  fo  iB  ferved  by  his  o& 
fleers  and  his  army^  that  he  was  forced  to  agree  to  an  inglorious  peace  with 
the  Scots,  who  made  themfelvcs  raafters  of  Newcaftle  and  Durham ;  and 
being  now  openly  befrieilded  by  the  houfe  of  commons*  they  obliged  the 
Jung  to  comply  with  their  demands.  '  ^     ^ 

Cnarles  h^  made  Wcntwonh,  earl  of  Strafford,  a  man  of  great  abilities* 
prefident  of  the  council  of  the  North,  and  lord  lieutesant  of  If  eland ;  and 
Ee  was  geuerally  believed  to  be  the  firft  minifter  of  ftate.  Strafford  had  beea 
^.  leading  member  of  the  bppofition  to  the  Court,  but  he  afterwards,  in 
conjuodboD  with  Laud,  exerted  himfelf  fo  vigoroufly  ia  carrying  the  king's 
defpotic  fcheme^  into  execution,  that  he  became  an  obje6i  of  public  detefta* 
tion.  As  lord  prefidcnt  of  the 'North,  as  lord  lieutenant  pf  Ireland,  and  as 
a  minificr  aad  privy -counfellor  in  En^fland,  he  behaved  in  a  very  arbitraiy 
manner*  and  was  guilty  of  many  adlions  of  ^great  inrnftice  and  oppreilSon, 
He  wasj  in  confequence,  at  length  on  the  aid  o&imy,  1641,  brought  to 
th^-blockf  though  much  againft  the  inclinations  ^f  the  king,  who  was  jn  a 
manlier  forced  by  the  parliament  and  people  to  figo  the  warrant  foi^his  ex- 
ecution. Archbifliop  Laud  was  alfo  beheaded  ;  but  his  execution  did  not 
take  place  till  a  considerable  time  after  that  of  Strafford,  the  loth  of  Ja« 
anary,  1645. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  Charles  had  palTcd  the  petition  of  right 
into  a  laWf  which  was  intended  by  the  parliament  as  the  future  fecurity  of 
the  liberty  of  the  fubje£t,  which  eftablifiied  particularly,  <^  That  no  man. 
hereafter  be  compelled  to  makf  or  yield  any  gift,  loan,  benevolcrnce,  tax  or 
filch  like  cham,^ without  common  confent  by  z6t  of  parliament  ;*'  but  he 
afterwards  violated  it  in  numerous  inftances,  fo  that  an  univcrfal  difcontent 
at  his  adroiniftration,  prevailed  throughout  the  nation.  A  rebellion  alfo 
broke  out  io  Ireland^  on  OAoberaj,  1641  ;  where  the  Froteilants,  without 
diftinftion  of  age,  fex,  or  coarditipn,  to  the  amount  of  many  thoufands,  w'<:rc 
maflacred  by  the  Papifts  i  and  great  pains  were  taken  to  perfuade  the  pub- 
lic that  Charles  fccretly  favoured  them  out  of  hatred  to  the  Engtifh  fubjed^^. 
The  biihops  were^expelled  the  houfe  of  peers,  on  account  of  their  conliantl/ 
oppofinf  the  defigns  and  bills  of  the  other  houfe ;  and  the  leaders  of  the 
£ng^ibllOttfc  of  tommoQl  fliU  kept  up  a  Corrtfpoodcace  vrith  the  difcontent- 

cd 
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fd  Spots.    Charles,  was  ill  enoiigh  advifed  to  go  in  pcrTon  to  tlieliou£|  of 
fommopss  January  49  16429  and  there  deijaandcd  that  lord  Ktmboltoa,  Mr. 
Pymi  Mr.  Hampden,  Mr.  Honisy  Sir  Arthur  Hafelrig,  ind  Mr.  Stroud, 
(hould  be  apprehended  ;  hut  they  bad  previoufly  made  ibeir  efcape.    *This 
9&  of  Charles  was  refentecj  as  high  treafon  agaio^  his  pddple,  and  the  com* 
•  aions  reje&ed  all  the  offers  of  fatisia^i^n  he  could  make  th^m'. 
'  'Notwitbflanding  the  many  ads  of  tyranny  arid  opprc£bon,  of  which  the 
^ing  and  his  minifters  had  been  guilty,  yet  wbeb  the  civil  war  (iroke  out, 
there  were  great  numbers  who  repaired  to  the  regaKftan  jard.   .  Many  of  the 
nVbiltty  and  gentry  were  much  attached  to  the  crown,.^h(i  confidercd  their 
own  honours  as  conne&ed  with  it ;  and  a  great  part  otHhe  landed  inter^ft 
was  joinecl  to  the  royal  party.     The  parliament,  however,  took  upon  them* 
felves  the  executive  powc^,  and  were  favoured  by  moft  of  tlvc  trading  towns 
and  corporations  i  but  its  great  .resource  lay  in  London.     1)he  king's  gene«« 
|al  was  the  earl  of  Lindfay,  a  brave,  biit  not  an  enterpriiing  commander  ; 
put  he  had  great  aependence  on  his  nephews,  the  princes  Rupert  and  Mau« 
rice,  fond  to  the;  eledor  Palatine,  by  his  fifter  the  princefs  Elizabeth.     la 
the  beginning^  of  the  war,  tne  royal  army  had  the  afcendency,  but  in  progrefs . 
of  it,  affairs  took  a  very  different  turn.     The  earl  of  Effcx  was  made  general 
under  the  parh'ament,  and  the  firft  battle  was  fought  at  Edge  hill  in  War- 
wickftiire,  the  13th  of  Odober  164a  ;  but  both  parties  claimed  the  vidory, 
though  the  advantage  lay  with  Charles,  for  the  parliamei!it  was  fo  much  dif. 
treited,  that  they  invited  the  Scots  to  come  io  their  affiftance,  and  they  ac- 
cordingly entered  England  anew,  with  about  20,ocx)  horfe  and  foot.  Charles* 
attempted  to  remove  the  parliament  to  Oxford,  where  many  members  of  both' 
iiQufes  met ;  but  his  enemies  were  ffill  fitting  at  Wcftniiniler,  jnd  continued 
to  carry  on  the  war  againft  him  with  great  ahimofity.     The  ind^pendtot 
party  which  had  fcarcely  before  been  thought  of.  Began  now  id  idcreafe  and 
to  figure  at  Weftminftc^.     They  were  averfe  t<S  the  Pyefbyterians,  who  tilf 
then  had  condud^ed  the  war  againft  the  king,  healrly  as  much  as  to  the 
'  royalifts ;  and  fuch  was  their  management,  under  the  diredion  Of  the  famous" 
Oliver  Cromwell,  that  a  plan  was  formed  for  difmifling  the  earls  of  Effex 
and  Manchefter,  and  the  heads  of  the  Prefbyterians,  firoi^  the  parliainent'^ 
fervice,  fuppofing  that  they  were  not  for  bringing  ihc  war  to  a  fpeedy  end, 
or  not  for  reducing  the  king  too  Tow,  and  for  introducing  Fairfax,  who  ^as  sn^ 
exeellent  olHcef,  but  more  manageable,  though  a  Prefbyterian,  and  foxl^e  ihic^ 
pendent  officers.  In  the  mean  while,  the  war  wen'f  oh  #ith  rcfratmeht  and  lof^ 
ou  both  iides.  Two  battles  were  fought  at  Newbury,  one  oh  September  26th 
1644,  and  the  other  0£^ober,  27,  1644,  in  which  the  advantage  inclined  to' 
the  king.     He  had  likewife  many,  other  fucceffes :  and  having  defeated  Sti^' 
William  Waller,  he  purfued  the  earl  of  Effex,  who  remained  (till  in  com- 
mand into  Cornwall,  from  whence  he  was  obliged  to  efcape  by  fea  ;  bbt  hfs 
infantry  furrendered  thcmfclves  prifoners  to  Che  fo^afiffs,  thodgh  his  cavalry 
delivered  themfclves  by  their  valour. 

The  firft  fatal  blow  the  king^s  army  received,  was  at  Marf(on-moor,  July 
ad,  1644,  where,  through  tlie  imprudence  of  prince  Rupert,  the  earl  of  Man - 
chefter  defeated  the  royal  army,  of  which  4600  were  killed,  and  1560  taken 
prifoners.  This  victory  was  owing  chiefly  te  the  courage  and  cohduft  of 
Cromwell ;  and  though  it  might  have  been  retrieved  by  the  foeceifcs  of  Charles 
in  the  Weft,  yet  his  whole  conduS  was  a  ftringof  miftaketf,'tillat  lafthis  af- 
fairs became  irretrievable.  It  is  true,  many  treaties  of  peace,  particularly  one 
at  tJ abridge,  were  fet  on  foot  during  the  wair^  aind  the  heads  of  the  prefby- 
lerian  party  would  have  agreed  to  termi|  that  very  fittle  bounded  the  kifig'a 
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prerogative.  They  were  oucwictedy  artd  ovcr-ruTcd  by  the  indepcndcntg,  who 
were  aflilled  by  the  iliffnefsy  inilncerity,  and  unamtable  behaviour  of  «Charle8 
Limfclf.  In  ihort^  the  independents  at  laft  fucceeded,  in  perfuading  the  , 
members  at  Wedminder,  that  Charles  was  not  to  be  traded,  whateTer<  his 
conceiCons  might  be.  From  that  moment  the  affairs  of  the  royalids  rufhed 
iato  ruin  ;  Charles  by  piece  vrjeal  lod  all  his  towns  and  forts,  and  was  defeat- 
ed  by  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  at  the  decifive  battle  of  N^feby,  June  14, 1 645^9 
owing  partly,  as  ufual,  to  the  mifconducl  of  prince  Rupert.  This  battle  was 
followed  with  frefh  misfortunes  to  Charles,  who  retired  to  Oxfordf  the  enly 
place  where  he  thought  he  could  be  fafe. 

The  Scots  were  then  befieging  Newark  ;  and  no  good  underftanding  fub« 
fided  between  tnem  and  the  Englidi  parliamenuhans^  but  the  bed  and  mod 
loyal  friends  Charles  had,  thought  it  prudent  to  make  their  peace.  In 
this  melancholy  Gtuation  of  his  affairs,  he  cfcaptdin  difguile  from  Oxford  and 
came  to  the  Scotch  army  before  Newark,  on  May  6,  16461  upon  promiTeof 
proteA.ton.  The  Scots,  however,  were  fo  intii'idated,  by  the  refolations  of 
the  parliament  at  Wedminder,  tliat  in  confideration  of  400,000!  of  their  at* 
rears  being  paid,  they  put  the  perfon  of  Charles  into  the  haods  of  the  parlia- 
ment'i  commiflloners,  probably  not  fufpediing  the  confequences. 

The  presbyterians  were  now  more  inclined  than  ever  to  make  peace  with 
the  king,  but  they  were  no  longer  madcrs,  being  forced  to  receive  laws  from 
the  army,  and  the  independents.  TJre  army  now  avowed  their  intentions. 
They  fir  ft  by  force  took  Charles  out  of  the  haods  of  the  commidi^jners,  June 
4»  1647*  and  then  dreading  that  a  treaty  might  dill  take  place  with  the  king, 
they  imprifoned  41  of  the  prefhyterian  members,  yoted  ihe  houfe  of  pe^rs  to 
be  ufelefs,  and  that  of  the  cpmmpns  was  reduced  to  150,  'mod  of  them  of- 
ficers of  the  army.  In  the  mean  while,  Charles,  who  unhappily  promifed 
himfelf  relief  from  tdofc  diffenfions,  was  carried  from  prifon  to  prifon  and 
fometimes  cajoled  by  the  independents  with  hopes  of  deliverance,  but  always 
narrowly  watched.  Several  treaties  were  fet  on  footi  but  all  mifcarried  ;  and 
he  had  been  imprudent' enough,  tfter  his  effecting  an  efcape,  to  put  kimfelf 
into  colonel  Hammond's  hands,  ^the  parliament's  governor  of  the  ifle  of 
Wight.  A  frcdi  negociaiion  was  begun,  and  almod  (inibed,  when  the  inde- 
pendents, dreading  the  general  difpofition  of  the  people  for  peace,  and  drongly 
perfuaded  of  the  infincerity  of  the  king,  once  more  fcized  upon  hisperl'un, 
brought  him  prifoner  to  London,  canicd  him  before  a  court  ofjudice  of  their  • 
own  ere£iing,  and  after  an  extraordinary  trial,  his  head  was  cut  off,  before 
bis  own  palace  at  Whitehall,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1 648-9^  being  the  49th 
year  of  his  age,  and  24th  of  his  reign.         • 

Charles  is  allowed  to  have  had  many  virtues,  and  fome  have  fuppofed  that 
affli^on  had  taught  him  fo  much  wildom  aud  moderation,  that  had  he  been 
redored  to  his  throne  he  would  have  become  an  excellent  prince  ;  but  there 
is  abundant  reafon  to  conclude,  from  his  private  letters,  that  he  retained  his 
arbitrary  principles  to  the  lad,  and  that  he  would  agam  have  regulated  his 
condu£l  by  them,  if  he  had  been  reindated  in  power.  It  is  however  certain, 
that  notwithdanding  the  tyrannical  nature  of  his  government,  his  death  was 
exceedingly  lamented  by  great  nuipbers  $  and  many' in  the  coutfe  of  the  ci- 
vil war,  who  had  been  his  great  opponents  in  parliament,  becamecon  verts  to  his 
caufe  in  which  they  luft  their  lives  and  fortunes.  The  furviving  children  of  . 
Charles,  were  Charles  and  James,  who  werefucceflively  kingsof  England,  Hen- 
ry  duke  of  Glottceder,who  died  foon  after  bis  brother's  rcdoration,theprincer9 
Maryi  married  to  the  pricce  of  Orange,  and  mother  to  William  prince  of 
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,Oranp^c,  who  was  afterwards  king  of  Englaitd,  ilnd  tlie  prrinccfg  tlenneffk' 
Mnm^^who  Was  marrtei!  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  whofe  daughter  was 
nrarncd  to  Vi6ior  Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy,  and  king  of  Sardinia. 

They  who  brought.  Charles  to  the  block,  were  men  of  difitrent  perfuafiom 
find  princi6le8,  but  many  of  them  pdiTeiTed  moil  amazing  abilities  for  goyenr-i 
nTcnt.  They  omitted  no  meafufe  that  could  give  a  perpetual  exdufion  to 
kingly  pbwer  in  England  ;  atid  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  after  they  ere6^ed 
themfclves  into  a  cotiiniddwealtb,  they  did  prodigious  things  for  retrieving  thfc 
glory  of  Englind  by  fea.  They  were  joihed  by  many  df  the  prcftyteriant, 
and  botli  parties  hated  Cromwell  and  Ifeton,  though  they  wbre  forced  to  em- 
ploy them  in  the  redudtion  of  Ireland,  and  afterwards  againft  the  Scots,  wk» 
nad  received  Charles  H.  as  their  king.  By  ctitting  dbvVn  the  timber  upon 
the  royal  domains,  they  prodticed,  as  it  were  by  magic,  all  it  once,  a  fleet 
fuperior  to  any  that  had  ever  been  ftcn  in  Europe.  Their  general,  Crom* 
Well,  invaded  Scotland,  and  though  he  was  there  reduced  to  great  difficuhiesy 
hie  trttidly  defeated  the  Scots'at  the  battles  of  Dunbar  and  Worceller.  The 
fame  commonwealth  pafTed  an  a6l  of  navigation  ;  and  declaring  war  agalnft 
the  Dutch,  who  were  thought  till  then  invincible  by  fta,  they  efie£kuafi]r 
humbled  thofe  republicans  in  repeated  engagements. 

By  this  time  Cromwell,  who'hated  fubbrdinatfon  tt)  a  republic,  had  the 
addrefs  to  get  himfelf  declared  commander  in  chief  of  the  Englifh  anby. 
Admiral  Blake,  and  the  other  Englifh  adttoirals,  catried  the  terror  bf  thfc 
£ng1f(h  name  by  Tea  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  and  Cromwell,  having  now 
but  little  employmehty  began  to  be  afraid  that  his  fervices  would  be  forgot- 
ten, for  which  reafon  he  went,  April  20,  1^5  3 >  without  any  ceremony,  with 
iboni  300  tnufqlieteers,  and  diftblved  the  parltHAient,  opprdbrioufly  drtvihg 
lill  the  members,  about  a  hundred  out  of  their  houfe.  He  ftcxt  annihtbtea 
the  counfti  of  date,  with  whom'  the  executive  poWer  w'ds  lodgeid,  ahd  trttj*- 
ferred  the  adminiilration  of  government  to  about  140  perfons,  whoin  he  fuio* 

^  moned  to  Whitehall,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1653. 

The  war  with  Holland,  in  which  the  Englifh  were  again  Tidoribas,  ftil 
continued.  Seven  bloody  engagements  by  fea  were  fought  in  little  more  thaft 
the  compafis  of  one  year;  and  in  the  laft,  which  was  deci&ye  in  favour  6f 
England,  the  Dutch  loft  their  brave  admiral  Van  Tromp.  Crotnwell  all  thrb 
while  wanted  to  be  declared  king,  but  he  perceived  that  he  muft  encounter  u»> 
furmountable  difficulties  from  Fleetwood  and  his 'other  friends,  if  helhould 
perfift  in  his  rcfolution.  He  was,  however  declared  krdproteStr  of  the  com-  • 
monwealth  of  England ;  a  title  under  which  he  exercifed  all  the  power  th^t 
had  been  formerly  annexed  to  the*  regal  dignity.  No  king  ever  aScd,  either 
in  England  or  i^cotland,  more  defpotically  in  fome  refpe^s  thl^n  he.  did,  yet 
no  tyrant  ever  had  fewer  real  friends,  and  even  thofe  few  threatened  to  oppofe 
him,  if  he  (hould  take  upon  him  th.e  title  of  king.  Hiflorians,  in  drawing  a 
chara6^er  of  Cromwell, -have  been  impofed  upon  by  his  amazing  fuccefs,  and 
dazzled  by  the  luftreof  his  fortune  ;  but  when  we  confult  liis  fecrctary  Thur- 
loe's,  and  other  (htc  papeis^  the  impofitfon  in  a  grearmeafure  vanlfhea.  After 
a  mod  uncomfortable  ufurpation  of  four  years,  eight  months,  and  thir- 
teen dsryst  he  died  on  the  3d  of  September,  163S,  in  the  60th  year  of 
his  age. 

it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Engknd  acquired  much  more  refpeA  from  for- 

.  eign  powers,  between  the  death  of  Charles  I.  and  ttoit  of  Cromwell,  than  ftie 
Lad  been  treated  with  (ince  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  This  was  owing  to  the 
great  methwho  formed  the  republic,  which  Cromwell  aboliifhed,  imd  wh»,  as  it 
sttxtf  iaftantaneoufly  called  forth  the  naval  ilreogth  of  the  kingdom*    In  the 

year 
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yctr  16569  th(e4:hai^c  of  th^  public  l^mounted  to  ot\c  million  three  hundred 
thouitpii  poMnds;  of  wbiVh^a  million  went  to  the  fiipportvof  the  navy  and 
9JTDjt  wd  the  remaioder^o  that  of  the  civil  government.  In  the  feme  year, 
Cromwell ,aboli(hed  all  tenures  h  cafite,  by  knight's  fervice,  9nd  the  foc^ge 
in  chiel^  and  likewife  the  courts  of  wards  and  liveries.  Several  other  griev- 
ances that  had  b^eni  complained  of,  during  the  late  reigns,  were  likewife  re- 
moved. Next  yoar  the  total  charges  or  public  expeoce  of  England,  amoiin(« 
cd  to  two  railjiona  three  hundred  and  twenty-fix  thoufand  nine  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  pounds.  The  collections  by  arTefrhv^nts/excife,  and  cu(lom«,  paid 
into  Uie  Excbe^uerf  amounted  to  two  x^illions  three  hundred  and  fixty  two 
tbonfand  pounds*  four  ihillings. 

Upon  Ae  whole  It  appears,  that  England,  from  tfie  year  1648,  to  the  year 
1658,  was  improved  equally  in  riches  and  in  power.  The.  legal  intereft  of 
money  va?  iieduced  {rom  8  to  6  per  cent,  a  fure  fymptom  of  incr eafing  com- 
iperce.  The  famous  ^d  beneficial  navigation  aift,  tl^t  palladium  of  the 
Engli^  trade,  was  now  plabncd  and  eftablifhed,  and  afterwards  'confirme.d 
under  Charles  II.  Monopolies  of  all  kinds  were  aboKfhedy  and  liberty  of 
conf cience  to  all  fe£ls  was  granted,  to  t^e  vad  advantage  of  population  and 
msnufadureSt  which  had  fuffercd  greatly  by  Laud's  intolerant  fchemes, 
having  driven  numbers  of  handicrafts  to  America,  ^nd  foreign  countries.  To 
the  abojre  national  mdiprations  we  may  add  the  modefly  and  frugality  intro- 
duced aipong  the  common  people,  and  the  citizens  in  particular,  by  whicli 
they  were  enabled  to  increafe  their  capitals.  It  appears,  however,  that  Crom- 
vcU,  had  he  livedo  and  been  firroly  fettled  in  the  government^  would  have 
brakcn  throi^gh  the  fober  maxims  of  the  republicans  ;  for  fome  time  before 
his  death^  he  affeAed  grea(  ^magnificence  in  his  perfon,  cqurt,  and  attendants. 
He  maint^ned  the  honour  of  the  nation  much,  and  in  many  indanccs  inter- 
pofcd  effc^uaUy  in  favour  of  the  proteftants  abroad.  .  Arts  and  fciences 
were  not  mQcb  p^ronized»  apd  yet  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  fn  the 
perfJoB  of  Copper,  an  excellent  minature  painter,  and  (lis  coins  done  by  Simon 
excoe4  in  beaiity  and  wotrkm4P^ip  any  of  that  age*  He  certainly  did  many 
things  worthy  of  prai&t  smdas  his  genius  and  capacity  led  him  to  the  choice 
of  fit  perlbns  fox  the  feveral  parts  of  adminillration  ;  fo  he  paid  fome  regard 
to  men  of  learning,  anjd  particularly  to  tbofe  entruilej  with  the  care  of  youth 
at  tbfc  univerfities. 

The  i»tc  of  Ricbaixi  Cromwell,  who  fucceeded  bis  father  Oliver  .as  protec- 
tor, fuSciently  proves  the  great  difference  there  was  betwixt  them,  as  to 
Xplrit  and  p;|rt^  in  the  affairs  of  government,  Richard  was  placed  in  his 
dignity  by  thofe  who  wanted  to  make  him  the  tool  of  their  own  government  t 
and  he  was  &on  after  dnven>  without  the  leaft  druggie  or  oppofition,  intoob- 
fcnrity*  It  is  "in  tain  for  hiftofiaps  of  any  party  to  afcribe  the  reftoration  of 
Charles  U.  (who  with  his  mother  and  brothers,' during  the  ufurpation,  had 
lived  abroad  on  a  very  precarious  fubfifteujce)  to  the  merits  of  any  particular 
perfons.  The  preA>yterianj5  were  very  zealous  in  promoting  it,  but  it  was 
cSe&ci  by  the  general  concurrence  of  the  people,  why  fcemed  tohave  thought 
that  neither  peace  nor  proteftion  were  to  be  obtained,  but  by  reftoring  the 
anticnt  conftitution  of  monarchy,  General  Monk,  a  man  of  military  dbili- 
tie^  but  of  no  principles,  excepting  fuch  as  fervcd  his  ambition  or  intereft, 
had  the  fagacity  to  obferve  this  ;  and  after  temporizing  in  various  (liapes,  be- 
ing at  the  head  of  the  army,  he  made  the  principal  tigure  in  reiloring  Charles 
XL  For  this  he  was  created  duke  of  Albemarle,  conQrmed  In  the  command 
#f  the  army,  and  loaded  with  honours  and  righes. 

Charles  il,  being  rcftored  in  t66o,  in  the  fix  11  year  of  his  reign  feemed 
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to  have  a  real  deGre  to  promote  his  people's  happinefe.  Upon*hia  cod* 
firirmg  the  abolition  of  all  the  feudal  tenures,  he  received  from  the  parliament 
a  gift  of  the  excife  for  life ;  and  in  this  a6lt  coffee  and  tea  are  firll  men- 
tio;ied.  By  his  long  refidence  and  that  of  his  friends  abroad,  he  imported 
into  England  the  culture  of  many  elegant  vegetables ;  fuch  as  that  of  afpara« 
gus,  artichokes,  cauliflowers,  and  feveral  kinds  of  beans,  peas,  and  faJlads^ 
Under  him,  Jamaica,  which  had  been  conquered  by  the  Znglifh,  under  the 
asfpices  of  Cromwell,  was  greatly  improved,  and  made  a  fugar  colony.  The 
Royal  Society  was  in  diluted,  and  many  popular  ads  refpe^ling  trade  and 
colonization  were  paffed*  In  (hort,  Charles  knew  and  cultivated  the  true 
intereils  of  his  kingdom,  till  he  was  warped  by  pleafure,  and  funk  in  indo- 
lence ;  failing^  that  had  the  fame  confequences  as  defpotifm  itfelf.  He  ap- 
peared to  intereil  himfelf  in  the  fufferings  of  his  citizens,\  when  London 
was  burnt  down  in  1666  ;  and  it  being  rebuilt  with  greater  luft re  and  con« 
veiiicrices,  is  a  proof  of  the  increafe  of  her  trade  ;  but  there  were  no  bounds 
to  Charles's  love  of  pleafure,  which  led  him  into  the  mod  extrava^st.it  ex« 
pences.  He  has  been  feverely  ccnfurcd  for  felling  Dunkirk  to  the  French 
king  to  fupply  his  neceflities,  after  he  had  fquandered  the  immenfe  fums 
granted  him  by  parliament.  The  price  was  about  X50,oool.  fterling.  But 
even  in  this,  his  condu6l  was  more  defenAble  than  in  i^is  fecret  c6nne6lions 
with  France,  which  were  of  the  moft  fcandalous  nature^  utterly  repugnant 
to  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom^  and  fuch  as  muft  ever  refle^  infamy  on  hi$ 
memory. 

Among  the  evidences  of  his  degeneracy  as  a  king,  may  bQ  mentioned  his 
giving  way  to  the  popular  clamour  againft  the  lord  Clarendon,  as  the  chief 
advifer^of  the  fale  of  Dunkirk;  a  man  of  extenftve  know!edge,  and  great 
abilities,  and^  more  honed  in  his  intentions  than  mod  of  his  other  mtniders, 
but  whom  he  facrificed  to  the  fycophants  of  his  pleafurable  hours.  The 
fird  Dutch  war,  which  began  in  1665,  was  carried  on  with  great  refolution 
and  fpirit  under  the  duke  of  York  ;  b4it  through  Charles's  mifapplication 
of  the  public  money  which  had  been  granted  for  the  war,  the  Dutch,  while  a 
treaty  of  peace  wa's  depending  at  Breda,  found'means  to  infult  the  royal  navy 
of  England,  by  failing  up  the  Medway  as  far  as  Chatham,  and  dedroyed 
feveral  capital  (hips  of  war.  Soon  after  thif,  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Breda, 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  States  general,  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
Spanifh  Netherlands  ;  and  Sweden  having  acceded  to  the  treaty,  1668,  it  wa^ 
called  the  triptf  alliance. 

In  1671,  Charles  was  fo  ill  advifed  as  to  feize  upon  the  money  of  the 
bankers,  which  had  been  lent  him  at  SI.  per  cent,  and  to  (hut  up  the  Ex- 
chequer. This  was  an  indef^nfible  dep  ;.  and  Charles  pretended  to  juftify  i% 
by  the  necefHty  of  his  affairs,  being  then  on  the  eve  of  a  frefh  war  with  Hol« 
land.  This  was  declared  in  1672,  and  had  almoft  proved  fatal  to  that  re« 
public,  for  in  this  war,  the  £ngh(h  fleet  and  army  adlcd  m  conjunf^ion  with 
thofe  of  France.  The  duke  of  York  commanded  the  Enghdi  fleet,  and 
•  difplayed  mat  gallantry  in  that  dation.  The  duke  of  Monmouth,  the 
elded  and  favourite  natural  fon  of  Charles,  commanded  6oco  Englifh  forces, 
who  joined  the  French  in  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  all  Holland  mud  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  had  it  not  been  for  the  vanity  of  their 
monarch  Lewis  XIV.  who  was  in  a  hurry  to  enjoy  his  triumph  in  his  capi- 
tal, and  fome'very  unforefeen  circumdances.  All  confidence  was  now  loit 
between  Charles  and  his  parliament,  notwithdanding  the  glory  which  th^ 
EDglidi  fleet  obtained  by  lea  againd  the  Dtztch.     The  popular  clamour  at 
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bft  obliged  CbaHcs  to  give  peace   to  that  republic^   in  confideration  of 
200tOOoI.  wbicb  was  paid  him. 

In  Tome  tbings  Charles  a^ed  very  defpotically.  He  complained  of  the 
freedom  taken  with  bis  prerogative  in  coSee-hoafeSy  and  ordered  them  to  be 
(hut  up,  but  in  a  few  days  afterwards  they  were  opened  again.  Great  rigpup 
and  fc.vcrity  were  excrcifed  againft  the  Prefbyterians,  and  all  other  noncon- 
formiils  to  epifcopacy,  which  was  again  eftablifhed  with  a  high  hand  in  Scot-^ 
land  as  well  as  in  England.  His  parliament  addreffed  him^  but  in  vain, 
to  make  war  with  France  in  the  year  1677,  for  he  was  entirely  devoted  to 
that  crown,  and  regularly  received  its  money  as  a  penfioner,  and  hoped 
through  its  influence  and  power  to  be  abfolutb.  It  is  not  however  to  be 
denied y  that  the  trade  of  England  was  now  incredibly  increafed,  and 
Charles  entered  into  many  vigorous  meafures  for  its  prote£kion  and  Tup* 

Charles's  conneflions  in  France  gave  him  no  merit  in  the  eyes  of  his  par- 
liament,  which  grew  every  day  more  and  more  exafperated  againil  the 
French  and  the  Papifts  ;  at  the  bead  of  whom  was  the  king's  eldeS  broUier, 
9nd  prcfumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  the  duke  of  York.  Ghaiies  dreaded 
the  profpe6i  of  a  civil  war,  and  offered  many  conceiTions  to  avoid  it.  But 
many  of  the  members  of  parliament  were  bent  upon  fuch  a  revolution  as 
afterwards  took  place,  and  were  fecretly  determined  that  the  duke  of  York 
hever  (houM  reign.  In  i678»  the  famous  Titus  Oates,  and  Tome  others, 
opened  a  plot,  charging  tne  papiils  with  a  defign  to  murder  the  king,  and 
to  introduce  popery  by  means  of  Jefuits  in  England,  and  from  St.  Qmer'a. 
Though  nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous^  and  more  felf  contr^i£tory,  than 
fome  parts  of  their  liarrativei  yet  it  was  fupported  with  the  utmoll  zeal  on 
the  part  of  the  parliament.  The  aged  lord  Stafford,  Coleman  fccretary  to 
the  duke  of  York,  with  many  Jefuits,  and  other  papiflst  were  publicly  etf 
ccuted  on  evidences,  fuppofed  now  to  have  been  perjured,  by  thofe  who  vdll 
have  the  iVhole  plot  to  have  been  a  fidion.  The  queen  herfelf  efcaped  with 
difficulty  ;  the  duke  of  York  was  obliged  to  retire  into  foreign  parts,  and 
CbarleS;  though  convinced,  as  it  is  faid,  that  the  whole  was  an  impofture^ 
yielded  to  the  torrent.  At  laft  it  fpent  itd  force.  The  earl  of  Shaftefhury^ 
vrho  was  at  the  head  of  the  oppolltion,  pufhed  on  the  total  cxclufion  of 
the  duke  of  York  from  the  throne.  He  wa9  feconded  by  the  ill-advifed 
duke  of  Monmouth,  and  the  bill»  after  pailing  the  commons^  Ynifcarried  ia 
the  houfe'of  peers.  All  England  was  again  ixi  a  flame  ;  but  the  king,  by 
a  well-timed  adjournment  of  the  parliament  to  Oxford,  feemed  to  recover  the 
affections  of  his  people  to  a  very  great  degree, 

The  duke  of  Yoi  k  and  his  party  Qiade  ^  fcandalous  ufe  of  their  vl^tory^ 
"They  tnimped  up  on  their  fide  a  plot  of  the  proteftafits  for  feizfngand  kiUing 
the  king,  and  altering  the  governments  This  plot  was  as  falfe  as  that  which 
bad  been  laid  againil  fhe  papifts.  The  excellent  lord  Rulfel,  who  had  been 
remarkable  in  his  oppofition  to  the  popifh  fucceffioni  Algernon  Sidney,  and 
feveral  other  diilinguifhed  proteilants,  were  tried,  condemned,  and  fuffcred 
deaths  and  the  king  fet  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  oppofition.  Even  the  city 
•f  London  was  intimidated  into  the  meafures  of  the  courts  as  were  almolt 
all  the  corporations  in  the  kingdom.  The  duke  of  Monmouth  and  the  earl 
of  Sliaftcfbury  were  obliged  to  fly,  and  the  duke  of  York  rcttiniedin  triumph 
to  Whitehall.  It  was  thought,  however,  that  Charles  repented  of  fome 
of  his  arbitrary  (Icps,  and  intended  to  have  recalled  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
and  have  executed  fome  meafures  for  the  future  quiet  of  his  reign  ;  when  he 
died  February  6tb|  1684-5,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  ^ge,  and  2jih  of  hi&  reign. 
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He  had  mamed  Catharine^  infaota  of  Portugal,  by  whom  he  received  a  Iat|;er 
fortune  in  ready  money,  befides  the  town  and  fortrefs  of  Tangier  in  Afri* 
fi»  ;  but  be  left  bthiodhiro  no  lawful  ifiue.  The  defcendantsjof  hit  natural 
fena  and  dsiughters,  are  now  amongft  the  mod  diftinguiihed  of  the  Britilh  no« 
bility. 

The  rejgn  of  Charles  has  been  celebrated  for  wit  and  gal1an|ry,  but  both 
were  coarCe  ajsd  indelicate.  The  court  was  th^  nuffery  of  vicei  and  the  dag« 
exhibited  fcened  of  impurity.  Some  readers  werefound,  who  could  admire 
Milton  as  weU  as  Dryden,  and  never  perhaps  were  the  pulpits  of  England  fo 
well  fupplied  with  preachers  as  in  this  reign. ,  Our  languagi>wa5  harmoni^edy 
irefinedy  and  rendered  natural  witnefs  the  ftyle  of  their  fermons ;  and  the  daya 
of  Charles  may  be  caUed  the  Auguftao  age  of  mathematics  and  natural  phiio* 
Aiphy.  Charies  loved  and  underAood  the  arts  more  than  he  encouraged,  ex 
rewarded  them,  efpeciaUy  thofe  of  £ng]i(h  growth  ;  but  this  neglefk  proceed* 
cd  not  from  Harrow  minddBtiefa,  but  indolence  and  want  of  tefle^on.  If  the 
neiuory  of  Charles  II.  has  been  traduced  for  being  the  Brft  £ngli(h  prince, 
wBo  formed  a  body  of  Handing  force,  as  guards  to  bis  perfon  ;.  it  ought  to  bi; 
femembered,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  carried  the  art.  of  (hip-building  to  the 
bigbeft  perfection  ;  and  that  the  royal  navy  of  England,  at  this  day,  owes  itf 
fioeft  improvements  to  bis  and  his  brother's  knowledge  of  naval  afBiirs  and  ar« 
chitedure.  As  to  his  religion,  James,  foon  after  his  death,  publifhed  to  the 
world,  that  his  brother,  notwithilandiiig  his  repeated  profeffions  of  regard  to 
the  proteftant  fai(h,  was  a  papift  and  diedluch,  of  which  there  arc  now  incon* 
teAable  proofs. 

All  the  oppofition  which,  duriag  the  late  reign,  had  fhakea  the  throne^ 
feems  to  have  vanifiied  at  the  acceilion  of  James  II.  The  popular  affc6b'oa 
towards  him  was  increafed  by  the  early  declaration  he  made  in  favour  of  the 
church  of  England,  which,  during  the  late  reign,  had  formally  pronounce^ 
all  refiilauce  to  the  reigning  king  to  be  unlawfuL  This  do^rine  proved 
f^tal  to  James,  and  almoft  ruined  proteliantifm.  The  army  and  people  fup«> 
ported  him  in  cruihing  an  ill  concerted  rebellion  of  the  duke  of  Monmontfa,' 
who  pretended  to  be  the  lawful  fon  of  Charles  II.  and  as  fuch  had  afTuocked 
the  title  of  king.  That  duke's  head  being  cut  off,  July  i;,  1685,  and 
fome  hundreds  of  his  followers  hanged,  dra^n  and  quartered,  in  the  Weil 
of  England,  exhibiting  a  fcene  of  barbarity  fcarcely  ever  kqown  iq  thia 
OoUQtry  ;  by  the  inftrumentality  of  Jefferies  and  colonel  Kirke,  James  def- 
peratcly  refolved  to  try  how  far  the  practice  of  the  church  of  England  would 
agree  with  her  doctrine  of  non^reftllance.  The  experiment  failed  bins.  He 
inade  the  mod  provoking  ijkeps  to  render  popery  the  eftabli(hed  religion  of 
hti  dominions.  He  pretended  to  a  power  of  difpenUng  with  the  knowq 
laws  ;  he  inftitutcd  an  illegal  ecclefiaiUcal  court,  he  openly  received  and  ad- 
mitted into  his  privy  council  the  pope's  emiifaries,^  and  gave  them  more  ro« 
fped  than  was  due  to  the  miniders  of  a  fovereign  priiKe.  He  fent  an  em- 
baify  to  Rome,  and  received  at  his  court  the  pope's  nuncio.  The  encroach^ 
mcnts  he  made  upon  both  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  his  people,  arc  al- 
moft  beyond  defcriptiou,  and  weredi&pprovedofby  the  popehimfclf,  and  aU 
fobcr  Roman  catholics.  Hfs  fending  to  prifon,  and  profecutiug  for  a  libels 
feren  bifhops,  for  prefentiag  a  petition  againli  reading  his  dcvlaration  for 
hberty  cf  ^oniipifcnce,  and  their  acquittal  upon  a  legal  trial,  ali^rmed  his  belt 
prutettant  friends. 

la  this  extremity,  many  great  men  in  England  and  Scotland,  thoagH 
they  wi(hed  well  to  James,  applied  for  relief  to  William  pdnce  of  OraogCa^ 
in  Hallaud,  a  pnugc  of  great  abilitiesi  and  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Len^ta 
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XTV.  who  thtn  threatened  Europe  with  chains.  The  j)rince  of  Orange 
was  the  nephew  and  fon  in-law  of  James,  having  married  the  princefs  Maryt 
that  king's  eldeft  daughter ;  and  he  at  laft;  embarked  with  a  fleet  of  500 
fail  for  England,  avowing  it  to  be  his  deiign  to  reftore  the  church  and  ilate 
to  their  true  rights.  Upon  his  arrival  in  England,  he  vras  joined  not  only 
by  the  Whig^,  but  by  many  whom  James  had  confidered  as  his  beft  friends  t^ 

,  tnd  even  his  daughter  the  princefs  Anne»  and  herhufband,  George  pnnce 
of  Denmark,  left  him  and  joined  the  ptince  of  Orange,  who  foon  discovered 
that  he  expend,  the  crown.  James  might  ftiU  have  reigned  ;  but  he  was 
funounded  with  French  emiflaries,  and  ignorant  Jcfuits,  who  wiihed  him 
not  to  reign  rather  than  not  reftore  popery.  They  (ecretly  perfuaded  him 
to  fend  his  queen,  and  fon,  real  or  pretended,  then  but  fix  months  old,  t» 
France,  and  to  follow  them  in  perfon,  which  he  did  ;  and  thus,  in  1 158^9 
Gilded  his  reign  in  En^and,  which  event  in  Englifli  hiftory  is  termed /^^  R^^ 
volutum. 

It  is  well  known  that  king  William's  chief  obje^  was  to  humble  the 
power  6f  France,  and  his  reign  wasipent  in  an  almoft  uninterrupted  courfe  of 
hoftilities  with  that  power,  which  were  fupported  by  England  at  an  expence* 

'  file  had  never  known  before.  The  nation  had  grown  cautious,  through  the 
experience  of  the  two  laft  reigns,  and  he  gave  his  confent  to  ihebili  of  rights, 
-by  which  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  confirmed  and  fecnrcd ;  though 
the  friends  of  Hb^rty  in  general  tomplained,  that  the  bill  of  rights  was  very 
inadequate  to  what  ought  to  have  been  infifted  on,  in  a  period  fo  favour- 
able to  the  enlargement  and  fccurity  of  liberty,  as  a  crown  beftowed  by  the 
£nee  voice  of  the  people.  The  two  laft  kings  had  made  a  very  bad  ufe  of  the 
whole  national  revenue,  which  was  put  into  their  hands,  and '  which  was. 
Soond  to  be  fufficient  to  raife  and  maintain  a  ftanding  army.  The  revenue 
was  therefore  now  divided,  part  was  allotted  for  the  current  national  fervice 
of  the  year,  and  was  to  be  accounted  for  to  parliament ;  dnd  part,  which  is 
fiill  called  the  civil  lift  money,  was  given  to  the  king,  for  the  fupport  of  hit 
faoufeand  dignity. 

It  was  thejuftfeofe  the  people  of  England  had  of  their  crvil  and  reli- 
gious rights  alone,  that  could  provoke  them  to  agree  to  the  late  revolution' ; 
for  they  never  in  other  refpe£ls  had  been  at  fo  high  a  pitch  of  wealth  and 
J;>rorperity  as  in  the  year  1688,  The  tonnage  of  their  merchant  ftiips,  as  ap- 
pears from  Dr.  Davenant,  was  that  year  near  double  to  what  it  had  been  in 
1666  ;  and  the  tonnage  of  the  royal  navy,  which  in  1660,  was  only  62594 
tons,  was  in  1 688  increafed  to  101,032  tons.  The  increafe  of  the  cuftoms. 
and  the  annual  rental  of  England,  was  in  the  fame  proportion.  The  war 
with  France  which,  on  the  king's  part,  was  far  from  being  fuccefsful  re- 
quired an  enormous  expence,  and  the  Iri(h  continued  in  general,  faithful  to 
king  James.  But  many  Etigllth,  who  wifhed  well  to  the  Stuart  family, 
dreaded  their  being  reftorcd  by  conqueft ;  and  the  parliament  enabled  the 
king  to  reduce  Ireland,  and  to  gain  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  againft  James^ 
who  there  loft  all  the  military  honours  he  had  acquired  before.  The  marine 
of  France  proved  fupcrior  to  that  of  England,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  ; 
but  in  the  year  1692,  that  of  France  received  an  irrecoverable  blow  in  the 
defeat  of  La  Hogue.  ' 

Invafions  were  threatened,  and  confpiracies  difcovercd  every  day  againft 
the  government,  and  the  fupply  of  the  continental  war  forced  the  parliament 
to  open  new  refonrces  for ^ money.  A  land-tax  was  impofed,  and  every  fub- 
jeftfa  land  was  taxed,  according  to  their  valuations  given  in  by  the  feveral 
coudtries.    Thofe  who  wtre  the  moft  loyal  gave  the  higheft  valuati^^ns,  and 
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'vere^the  heavteft  taxed  andtbis  prepoilerous  burthen  flill^  continues  ;^  bat  t!z^ 
greated  and  boldeil  operation  in  finances  thajt'  ever  tbok  place,  waa  eftablifbcd 
in  that  reign,  which  was.  the  carrying  on  the  war  by  borrowipg  nioney  upon 
the  parliamentary  Cecuritiesy  amd  w^'eh  form  what  are  now  called  the  public 
funds.  The  chief  proje6lor  of  this  fcheme  is  faid  to  have  been  Charles  Mou* 
tague,  afterwards  lord  Halifax.  His  chief  argument  for  fuch.a  projed  was« 
that  it  would  oblige  the  monied  part  of  the  nation  to  befriend  the  Kcvolution 
iatercd,  becaufe,  after  lending  their  money,  they  could  have  no -hopes  of  be* 
ing  fe]>aid  but  by  fupporting  that  iuterell,  and  the  weight  of  taxes  would 
oblige  the  commercial  people  to  be  more  induftrious.  How*  well  thofe  yiena 
have  been  anfwered  is  needlefs  here  to  obferve,  being  already  mentioned  in  the 
prcienl  ftate  of  public  credit. 

William^notwithftanding  the  vaft  fervicc  he  had  done  to  the  nation,  and  the 
public  benefits  which  took  place  under  his  aufpides,  particularly  in  the  efta- 
blifhmeht  of  the  bank  of  England)  and  the  recoining  the  filver  money,  met 

.  with  fa  many  mortifications  ffom  his  padiament,  thaf  be  a^ually  refolv^d  up- 
on an  abdication,  and  had  drawn  up  a  fpeech  for  that  purppfe>  which  he  was 
prevailed  u^n  to  fupprefs.  He  long  bore  the  affronts  he  met  with  in  hopes 
of  being  fupported  in  his  war  with  France,  but  at  laft,  in  i6c^7>  he  was 
forced  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Ryfwick  with  the  French  kio;]^,  who  ac« 
knawledged  his  title  to  the  crdwn  of  England.     By  this  time  William  had 

.  lod  his  queen  *y  but  the  government  was  continued  in  his  perfon.  After 
peace  was  redored,  the  commons  obliged  kirn  to  difband  his  army,  all  but 
an  inconfiderable  number,  and  to  difmifs  his  favourite  Dutch  guards.  To- 
wards the  end  of  his  reign,  his  fears  of  feeing  the  whole  Spaniih  monarchy 
in  poiTeinon  of  France  at  the  death  of  the  catholic  king  Charles  XL  which 
was  every  day  expeded,  led  him  into  a  very  impolitic  meafure,  which  was 
thepartition  treaty  with  France^  by  which  that  monarchy  was  to  be  divided 
between  the  houfc^of  Bourbon  and  Auftria.  This  treaty  was  highly  refent- 
ed  by  the  parliament,  and  fome  of  his  mfnidry  were  impeached  for  advifing 
it^  It  is  thought  that  William  faw  his  error  when  it  was  too  late.  Hts  mi- 
sifters  were  acquitted  from  their  impeachment,  and  the  death  of  kiag  James 
difcpvered  the  infincpn'ty  of  the  French  court,  which  immediately  proclaimed 
Lis  fon  king  of  Great  i5ritain. 

This  perfidy  rendered  William  again  popular  in  England.  The  two 
houfes  paiTcd  the  bill  of  abjuration,  and  an  addrcfs  for  a  war  with  France. 
The  laft  and  nioll  glorious  sd  of  William's  reign  was  his  palling  the  bill  for 
fettling  the  fucccfiion  to  the  crown  in  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  on  the  12  th  of 
June  lyoT.  His  death  was  hailened  by  a  fall  he  had  from  his  korfe,  foon 
after  he  had  renewed  the  grand  alliance  agsinft,  France,  on  the  8th  of  March, 
1702,  the  52d  year  of  his  age,  and  the^i4th  of  his  reign  in  England.  This 
prince  was  not  made  by  nature  for  popularity.  His  manners  were  cold  and 
forbidding,  he  feemed  alfo  fometimcs  almoft  to  lofe  fight  of  thofe  principles 
of  liberty,  for  the  fupport  of  which  he  had  been  raifed  to  the  throne  ;  and 
though  he  owed  his  royalty  to  the  Whigs,  yet  he  often  favoured  the  Tories. 
Thfe  former  had  the  mortification  of  feeing  thofe  who  had  aAed  the  moft 
inimical  to  their  party,  and  the  free  principles  of  the  conflitution^  as  the 
marquis  of  Halifax,  the  earl  of  Danby,  and  lord  Nottingham,  taken  into  fa« 
;Touri  and'  refume  their  places  in  the  cabinet ;  and  the  whole  influence  of  go- 
vernment extended,  to  filence  all  enquiries  into  the  guilt  of  thofe  who  had 
been  the  chief  inftniments  in  the  cruel  perfections  of  the  pail  reign,  and  to 

.  the 
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ike  obtaining  fucb  an  aft  of  indcmhji^y  as  (cffcduallf  fgftenel  cKry  delinquent 
from  the  juft  retaliation  of' injured  pitrlotifni.  Thcrcfcuc  and  prelervation 
oF  religioa  and  public  liberty  were  the  chief  gtory  of  Willian)'^  ^^'S*^  5  ^^^ 
England  under  h{ai  fuiFered  feverely  both  by  fea  and  laiid  and  the  pub« 
lie  debt  at  the  time  of  his  death  ammoupted  to  the  ubhcard-^t  fvini  of 
14,000,000.  .        '. 

Anne,  princefs  of  Denrnark,  by  virtue  of  the  a6l  of  fettlentient,  ^nd  be- 
ing the  next  proteftant  heir  to  her  father -James  1 1,  itucceeded  king  William^ 
in  the  throne.  As  (he  had  been  ill  treated  by  the  late  king,  it  was  thought 
ihe  would  have  deviated  from  his  meafures  i  but  the  behaviour  of  the  Freqch 
in  acknowledging  the  title  of  her  brother  who  has  fince-been  well  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Pretender,  left  h^r  no  choice,  and  (he  refolved  to  fulSI  all 
William's  engagements  with  his  aili ies,  and  to  employ  the  earl  of  Marlborough, 
who  had  been  imprifoned  in  the  late  reigti  on  a  ftifpicion  of  Jacobitifm,  and 
whoie  wife  was  her  favourite,  as  her  general.  '  Slie  could  not  hiive  made  a 
better  choice  of  a  general  and  (latcfman,  for  that  e&rl  excelled  in  both  capa- 
cities. No  fooner  was  he  placed  at  the  head  of  the  £ngli(h  ak-my  abroad 
than  his  genius  anda^ivi^y  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  war,  and  hie  becapie  as 
much  the  favourite  of  the  Dutch  as  his  wife  was  of  ihe  queen.  '  . 

Charles  II.  of  Spain,  in  confequence  of  the  intrigues  of  France,  at  (he 
£ame  tinoe  refenting  the  partition  treaty,  to  which  his  confent  had  not  beett 
a(ked,  left  hijs  whole  dominions  by  will  to  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  grand^n  of 
Lewis  XIV.  and  Philip  was  immediately  proclaimed  king  of  Spain,  Which  ' 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  family  alliance,  between  France  and  tl\at  nation. 
Philip's  fuccefiion  was  difputed  by  the  fecond  fon  of  the  emperor  of  Germa-  ' 
ny,  who  took  upon  himfelf  the  title,  of  Chattes  III.  and  his  cauCe  was  fa- 
voured by  the  empire,  England,  Holland,  and  other  powers^  who  joined  in  a 
confederacy  againft  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  now  become  more  dangerous  thaa 
ever  by  the  acquiStion  of  the  whole  Spani(h  dominions. 

The  capital  meafure  of  continuing  the  war  againft  France  being  Gxe'i^ithe 
qoeen  found  no  great  difficulty  in  forming  her  minitVry,  who  were  for  the 
moft  part  Tories:,  and  the  earl  of  Godolphin,  who  (though  afterwards  a 
leading  Whig)  was  thought  all  his  lilfe  to  have  a  predilfdion  for  the  late 
king  James  and  his  queen,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treafury.  His  fon 
had 'married  the  earl  of  Marlborough's  elded,  daughter,  and' the  earl  could 
truft  00  other  with  that  important  departmeilt.    . 

In  the  courfe  of  the  war,  feveral  glorious  viftories  v^ere  obtained  by  the, 
tSLtlf  who  was  foon  made  duke  of  Marlborough.  THofe  of  Blenheim  and* 
Ramiliies  gaVe  the  firft  cffeflual  checks  to  the  French  .power.  By  that  of 
Blenheim'in  1704,  the  empire  of  Germany  was  faved  froai  immediate  de&ruc- 
tion.  Though  prince  Eugene  was  that  day  joined  in  command  with  the 
duke,  yet  the  glory  of  the  day  was ;  confctFcdly  owi(ig  to  the  latter.  TTie 
Frendi  general  Tallard  was  taken  prifoner,  and  fent  to  England  ;  and  io,0oo 
French  and  Bavatians  were  killed.  Wounded,  or  drowned  in  the  Danube,  be- 
(ides  about  131000  who  ^erc  taken,  and  a  propottionlble  n(imber*of  cannon,^ 
artillery,  and  trophies  of  war.  About  the  fame  time,  the  Englifh  admiral, 
Sir  George  Rooke,  reduced  Gibraltar,  which  ftill  remains  in  ouc  pofTeition. ' 
The  battle  of  Ramilies  in  1706,  was  fdught  and  gained  under  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  alone.  The  lofs  of  the  enemy  there  has  been  varloufly  report- 
ed ;  it  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  8coo*kilIed  or  wounded,  and  6ocd 
taken  priioners  ;  but  the  confe^uences  mewed  its  importance. 

After  the  battle  of  Ramilhes,  the  dates  of  Flanders  affembled  at  Ghent, 
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and  recognized*  Charles  for  tbcir  fovereJgh,  while  the  confederates  took  pof- 
£:iBon  of  Louvain,  Bruflelsy  Mechlin,  Ghent*  Oudenarde,  Bruges,  and  Ant« 
werp  ;  and  feveral  other  confiderable  places  in  Flanderv  and  Brabant  ackno\v« 
'  ledged  the  title  of  king  Charles.  The  next  great  battle  gained  over  the 
French  was  Oudenarde,  1 708,  where  they  loft  3000  on  the  field,  and  about 
7000  tak^n  prifonen  ;  and  the  year  after,  September  11,  1709,  the  alHes 
forced  the  French  lines  at  Malplaquet  near  Mons,  after  a  bloody  a6lion  in 
which  the  French  loft  15,000  men.  Thus  far  I  have  recounted  the  flatter- 
ing fuccefTes  of  the  Englifii,  but  they  were  attended  ^ith  many  potions  of 
bitter  alloy. 

The  queen  had  fent  a  very  fine  army  to  aflift  Charles  III.  ;n  Spain,  un- 
der the  command  of  lord  Galway :  but  in  1707,  after  ht  had  been  joined 
by  the  Portuguefe,  the  £ngli(h  were  defeated  in  the  plains  of  Almanza, 
chiefly  through  the  cowardice  of  their  allies.  Though  fome  advantages 
were  obtained  at  fea,  yet  that  war  in  general  was  carriedi  on  to  thex3etri- 
ment,  if  not  the  difgrage  of  England.  Prince  George  of  Dehmark,  huf- 
Band  to  the  queen,  was^  then  lord  high  admiral.  At  the  fame  time  £ng. 
land  felt  Cevercly  the  fcardty  of  hands  in  carrying  on  her  trade  and  manu. 
fadures* 

As  Lewis  XIV.  profefled"  a  readinefs  for  peace,  and  fued  eameftly  for  it, 
ilhe  Whigs  at  laft  gave  way  to  a  treaty,  and  the  conferences  were  held  at  Ger- 
rruydenburgh,  1710.  They  were  managed  on  the  part  of  England  by  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  lord  Townfhend,  and  by  the^ribrquis  de  Torcy 
for  the  Frrtich.  All  his  offers  were  reje£led  by  the  duke  and  his  aflbciatcs, 
as  only  dcfigned  to  amufe  and  divide  tlie  allies,  and  the  war  was  continued. 

The  unreafonable  haughtlnefs  of  the  Englifh  plenipotentiaries  at  Gcrtruy- 
icnburgh  (as  fome  term  it)  and  the  then  expeded  change  of  the  miniftry  in 
£ngland,  laved  France,  and  affairs  from  that  day  took  a  turn  in  its  favour. 
Means  were  found  to  convince  the  queen,  who  was  faithfully  attached  to  the 
church  of  Englandr  that  the  war  in  the  end,  if  continued,  muft  prove  ruinous 
to  her  and  her  people,  and  that  the  Whigs  were  no  friends  to  the  national  re- 
ligion. The  general  cry  of  the  deluded  people  was,  that  *\  the  church  was 
iu  danger,"  which,  though  groundlcfa,  had  great  efTefls.  One  Sacheverel, 
an  ignorant*  worthlefs  preacher,  had  efpoulcd  this  clamour  in  one  of  his 
fcrmons,  with  the  ridiculous,  impracticable  do6trinesof  pafllve  obedience  and 
non-refiftance.  It  i^as,  as  it  were,  agreed  by  both  parties  to  try  their 
ilrength  in  this  man's  cafe.  He  was  impeached  by  the  commons,  and  found 
guilty  by  the  lords,  who  ventured  to  pafs  upon  him  only  a  very  faiallcenfurcl 
After  this  trial,  the  queen's  affeftfons  were  entirely  sAienated  from  the  duch- 
efs  of  Marlborough,  and  the  WLig  adminiftration.  Her  friends  loft  their 
places,  which  were  fupplicd  by  Tories,  and  even  the  command  of  the  army 
was  taken  from  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  1712,  and  given  to  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  who  produced  orders  for  a  cefTation  of  arms ;  but  they  were  dif* 
rcearded  bjithe  aucen*3  allies  in  the  Britifh  pay.  And,  indeed,  the  removal 
ozthe  duke  of  Marlborough  from  the  command  of  the  army,  while  the  war 
continued,  was  an  a^  ofthe  greateft  imprudence,  and  excited  the  aftonifhment 
of  all  Europe.  So  numerous  had  been  his  fuccefTes,  and  fo  great  his  reputa- 
tion, that  his  very  name  was  almoft  equivalent  to  an  army.  But  the  honour 
and  intereftof  the  nation  wete  facrlficed  to  private  court  Intrigues,  managed 
by  Mrs.  Mafliam,  a  relation  of  the^ucbefs  of  Marlborough,  who  had  fup- 
planted  her  benefadtrefs,  and  by  Mr.  Harley. 

Conferences  were  opened  for  peace  at  Utrecht,  in  January  1712,  to  which 
the  ^ueen  and  the  French  king  Cent  plenipotentiaries,  and  the  allies  being  de- 
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leatcd  'at*  Deniin>  tljcy  grew  fenfiblc  they  were  no  match  for  the  French, 
cow  that  they  were  abandoned  by  the  Englifh.  ,  In  (hort,  the  terms  were 
agreed  upon  between  France  and  England.  The  reader  needs  not  be  inform- 
ed  of  the  particular  ceffions  made  by  the  French,  efpeciaily  that  of  Dunkirk  ; 
but  after  all,  the  peace  would  have  been  ilill  more  indefendble  and'  (hameful 
than  It  was,  had  it  not  been  for  the  death  of  the  emperor  Jofeph,  by  which 
his  brother  Charles  III.  for  whom  the  war  was  chiefly  undertaken^  became 
emperor  of  Germany,  as^ell  as  Hing  of  Spain  :  and  the  diUtorinefs,  if  nQt 
Had  faith  of  the  .English  allies,  in  pot  fulfilling  'their  engagements,  and 
throwing  upon  the  Britifh  parliament  almoft  the  whole  weight ^of  the  war, 
jiot  to  mention  the  exhaufted  ftate  of  the  kingdom.  Such  Was  the  (late^of 
affairs  at  this  cn'tical  period  ;  ai\d  I  am  apt  to  think  from  their  complexion 
that  the  queen  had,  by  fome  fecret  influence,  which  never  has  yet  been  dif- 
covered,  and  was  even  concealed  from  fome  of  her  minillers,.  inclined  to  call 
her  brother  to  |he  fucceflioiu  The  reft  of  the  queen's  life  was  rendered  un« 
eafy  by  the  jarring  of  parties,  and  the  contentions  among  her  minifters. 
The  Whigs  deipandcd  a  wnt  for  the  eleftoral  prince  of  Hanover,  a^duke 
of  Cambridge,  to  come  to  England  ;  and  flie  was  obliged  haftily  to  dif- 
xnifs  her  lordttreafurer,  when  flie  fell  into  a  lethargic  diforder,  which  earned 
her  off*  the  firft  of  Auguft  17149  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age,  and  the 
thirteenth  of  her  reign.  And  with  her  ended  the  line  of  the  Stuarts,  which^ 
from  the  acceflion  of  James  I.  anno  16057  had  fwaycd  the  fpeptre  of  Eng- 
land 1 1 1  years,  and  that  of  Scotland  343  years,  from  the  acce£^on  of 
Robert  II.  anno  I37i«  James,  the  late  pretender,  fpn  of  James  the  II.  and 
brother  to  queen  Anne,  upon  his  father's  deceafe,  anno  1701,  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  England,  by  Lewis  XIV.  at  St.  Germain's,  and  for  lome 
time  treated  as  fuch  by  the  courts  of  Rome,  France,  Spain  and  Turin.  He 
rtCded  at  Rome,  where  he  kept  up  the^appearance  of  a  court,  and  continued 
firm  in  the  Romifli  faith  till  his  deaths  which  happened  in  1765.  ^  He  left 
two  fons,  viz.  Charles  Edward,  born  in  1720,  who  wa9  defeated  atCuUoden 
in  1 746,  and  upon  his  father's  death  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  continued 
for  fome  time,  and  afterwards  VefTded  at  Florence,  under  the  title  of  count 
Albany,  but  died  lately.  Henry^  his  fecond  fon, .  who  enjoys  a  dignified 
place  in  the  church  of*  Rome,  and  is  known  by  the  i*ame  of  cardinal  York. 
March  23th,  177a,  Charles  married  Louifa  Mazimilienne,  bow  September 
2ifl,  1752,  daughter  to  a  prince  of  the  fan)ily  of  Stolberg  Grudern,  in  the 
Circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  grand-daughter,  b^  the  mother,  of  Thomas 
Bruce,  late  earl  of  Aylcfbury.  ^|otwlth{landing  the  exhaulled  ilate  of  Eng- 
land before  the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  concluded,  yet  the  public  credit  was 
little  or  nothitig  afleded  by  her  dej^th,  though  the  hatiooal  debt  then  amount- 
ed  to  about  fifty  millions  ;  fo  firm  was  the  dependence  of  the  people  upon 
the  fecarity  of  parliament. 

Anne  had  no  ilrength  of  mind,  by  hcrfelf,  to  carry  any  important  refolfe 
into  execution  :  and  (he  left  public  mcafures  in  fo  indecifive  a  date,  that,  upon 
her  death,  the  fucceflion  took  place  in  terms  of  the  a6i  of  fettlement,  and 
George  I.  elcdor  of  Hanover,  ion  of  the  princefs  Sophia,  grand-daughter  of 
James  I.  was  proclaimed  king  of  Great  Britain  ;  his  mother,  who  would  have 
been  next  in  fuccefSon,  having  died  but  a  few  days  before.  He  qime  over  to 
England  with  ftrong  prepofi^rffions  againfl:  the  Tory  miniftry,  moft  of  whom 
he  difplaced.  This  did  not  make  any  great  alteration  to  his  prdudice  in 
England  ;  but  many  of  the  Scots,  by  the  ipfluence  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  and 
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r  chiefs,  ^crc  driven  intp  rebellion  in  171 5^  which  was  ^lapgily  fuppret- 
he  beginning  bf  the  ne^t  year. 

iter  aUy  the  nation  was  in  fuch  a  difpofition  that  the  miniftiy  durft  not 
Lire  to  caft  a  new  parliamenty  aod  the  members  of  that  which  was  fitting, 
1  a  continuance  of  their  duration  from  three  to  feven  years,  which  isi 
ght  to  hav^  been  the  greateft  ftrctch  of  parUamentarv  power  ever 
vn,  and  a  very  indefcnfible  flep.  Several  other  extraordinary  meafuret 
plat:e  about  the  fam^  time.  Mr.  Shippen^  an  excellent  fpeaker,  and 
bcr  of  parliament,  was  fent  to  the  Tower  for  faying  that  the  king^t 
:h  was  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  Hanover  rather  than  of  London, 
truth  is,  the  Whig  miniftry  were  excefCvely  jealous  of  every  thing  that 
ed  to*  zffeA  their  roaRer's  title  i  and  George  I.  though  a  fagacioas,  mo- 
^e'priiice,  undoubtedly  rendered  England  too  fubfervient  to  hit  continen* 
rofineftions,  which  were  very  various  and  compircated.  He  quarrelled 
the  czar  of  Mufcovy  about  their  German  concerns,  and  had  not  Charles 
.  king  of  Sweden  been  killed  To  critically  as  he  was.  Great  Britain  prob4- 
vouid  have  been  invaded,  by  that  northdrn  conqueror,  great  preparations 
^  made  for  that  piirpofe.    •  •        •      -  ^      . 

1  1 7 1 8  he  quarrelled  with  Spain  on  account  of  the  quadruple  alUancc^ 
had  been  formed  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  the 
:s  Cxeneral ;  and  his  admiral,  Sir  George  Byng,  by  his  orders,'  de- 
ed the  Spanifli  fleet  at*  Syracufe.  A  trifling  wat  with  Spain  then 
nenced,  but  it  ^as  foon  ended  by  the  Spaniards  delivering  up  Sar- 
and  Sicily,  the  former  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  latter  to  the 
rorJ  *  '        '  •'..... 

national  punifhment,  different  from  plague,  peftilence,  and  famine,  over* 
England  in  the  year  1720,  by  the  fudden  nfeof  the  South  Sea  ftockf 
)f  the  trading  comp4nic8  ;  but  of  this  we  have  already  given  an  account^ 
r  the  article  South  Sea  Company. 

lie  Jacobites  thought  to  avail  then^felves  of  the  national  difcontent  at 
iouth  Sea  fcheme,  and  England's  connedlions  with  the  c6otihent,  which 
day  increafed.  One  Layer,  a  lawyer,'  was  tried  Jind  executed  for  high 
>n.  Several  perfons  of  great  quality  and  diftin^on  were  apprehended  , 
fpicion  ;  btit  the'ftorm  fell  chiefly  on  Francia  Atterbury^oid  biihop  of 
lefter,  who  was  deprived  of  his  fee  and  feat  in  parliament,  and  baniihed 
fe.  There  was  fome  irregularity  in  the  proceedings  againil  him,  and 
fore  the  juflice  of  the  bifbop^s  fentence  has  been  queflioned,  though 
is  little  or  no  reafon  to  doubt  there  was  fuflicient  ptcpf  of  his  guilt. 

fluctuating  was  the  ftate  of  Europe  at  this  time,  that  in  September 
,  a  frefli  treaty  was  concluded  at  Hanover,  between  the  kings  of  Great 
in^  France^  and  Pruffia,  to  counterbalance  an  alliance  that  had  been 
^d  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid.  A  fquadron  was  fent  H> 
laltic>  to  hinder  the  RulGa6s  from  attacking  Sweden,  another  to  the  Me* 
-ancan,,and&  third,  under  admiral  Hofier,  to  the  Weft  Indies,  to  watch 
tpanifh  plate  fleets.     This  laft  was  a  fatal  as  well  as  an  inglorious  ezpedi- 

The  admiral  and  mod  of  his  men  perifhed  by  epidexnical^ifeafes,  and 
u!ks  of  the  (hips  rotted  fo  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  fervice*  The  ma- 
nent  of  the  Spaniards  was  little  better.  They  loft  near  10,000  men  in 
egex)f  Oibr-altar,' which  they  were  obliged  to  rarife. 
quarrel  wi^h  the  emperor  was  the  rooft  dangerous  to  Haoovcr  of  any 
;ould  happen  j  but  though  an  oppofitioa  ia  the  houfe  of  commoni  was 
.   »  '  '     .'  '  .      '      . :       '  formed 
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formed  by  Sir  William  Wyndham  and  Mr.  Pultcncy,  tlic  parliament  con* 
tinucd  to  be  more  and  more  lavifli  io  ffranting  money »  and  iubfidies  for  the 
protedkion  of  Hanover  to  the  kinga  of  De nfnark  and  Swedent  and  tbe  land« 
grave  ^f  HefTe  CalTel.  Snch  Was  tbe  ftate  of  afifairs  in  Europe,  when  George 
I.  fuddenly  died  on  the  nth  of  Jane  I727,at  Ofnaburghi  in  tbe  fixty-eight 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  bis  reign.  The^  reign  of  George  U 
is  remarkable  for  tbe  iacredible  number  of  bubbles  and  cheating  projedtt 
to  which  it  gave  rife,  by  which  it  was  reckoned  that  almoft  a  miuioo  and  a 
half  was  won  and  loft  ;  and  for  the  great  alteration  of  the  fy  Hem  of  Europe^ 
by  tbe  coucern  which  the  Englifli  took  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent*  The 
inftitution  of  the  finking  fund  for  diminiftiing  tbe  national  debt,  is  likewife 
owing  to  this  period.  The  value  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  began 
now  to  be  better  underftood  than  formerly,  and  the  ftate  of  manufadurea 
began  to  fhift.  This  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  unequal  diftribution  of  the 
land-tax,  which  rendered  it  difficult  for  the  poor  to  fubfift  sn  certain  countieSy 
which  had  been  forward  in  giving  in  tbe  true  value  of  their  eftates  when  that 
tax  took  place. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  confidered  as  firft  minifter  of  England  vhea 
George  I.  died,  and  fome  differences  having  happened  between  him  and  the 
prince  of  Wales,  it  was  generally  thought,  upon  the  acceifion  of  the  latter  to 
the  crown,  that  Sir  Robert  would  be  difplactd.  That  might  have  been  the 
cafe,  could  another  perfon  have  been  found  equally  capable,  as  he  ^as  tQ 
manage  the  boufe  of  commons,  and  to  gratify  that  predileAion  for  Hanover, 
which  George  II.  niherited  from  his  father.  No  minifter  ever  underftood 
better  the  temper  of  the  people  of  England,  and  none,  perhaps,  ever  tried  iv 
more.  He  Blled  all  places  ot  power,  truft,  and  profit,  and  almoft  the  houfe  of 
commons  itfelf,  with  his  own  creatures:  but  peace  was  his  darling  objed,  be* 
icaufe  be  thought  that  war  muft  be  fatal  to  his  power.  During  bis  long  ad- 
inihiftration  he  never  loft  a  queftion  that  he  was  in  earneft  to  carry.  Tne  ex* 
cife  fcheme  was  the  firft  meafure  that  gave  a  (hock  to  his  power,  and  even 
that  be  could  have  carried,  had  be  not  been  afraid  of  the  fpirit  of  the  people 
without  doors,  which  might  have  either  produced  an  infurre^ion,  or  endanger- 
ed his  intereft  in  the  next  general  eledlion. 

His  pacific  fyftem  brought  him,  however,  into  inconveniences  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  encouraged  the  Spaniards  to  continue  their  depredations 
upon  the  Sritifh  (hipping  in  the  American  feas,  and  the  French  to  treat 
the  £ngli(h' court  with  iniolence  and  nrgle£t.  At  home,  many  of  the  ^reat 
peers  thou^bt  themfelves  (lighted,  and  they  interefted  themfelves  mpre  than 
ever  they  had  done  in  eleAioiis.  This,  together  with  the  difguft  of  the 
people  at  the  propofed  excife  fcHemci  and  paffing  the  Cm  jlS,  in  the  year 
1730,  increafed  the  ihinoritytn  the  houfe  of  cdmmons  to  130,  fome  of 
whom  were  as  able  men  and  as  good  fpeakers  as  ever  had  fat  in  a  parliament, 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  Increafing  comphints  again  ft  the  Spaniards, 
they  attacked  tbe  minifter  with  great  ilrength  of  argument  and  with  great 
eloquence.  In  juftice  to  Walp6le,  it  (hould  be  obferved,  that  he  filled 
the  courts  of  jumce  with  able  and  upright  ludges,  nor  was  he  ever  known  to 
attempt  any  perverfion  of  the  known  law  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  fo 
far  from  checking  tbe  freedom  of  debate,  that  he  bore  with  equanimity 
the  moft  fcurrilous  debate  that  was  thiown  out  to  his  facet  Ife  gave  way 
to  one  or  two  profecuffons  for  libels,  in  compliance  to  his  friends,  wbo 
thooght  themfelves  affefted  by  them  |  but  it  is  certain,  that  the  prefs'  of 
England  never  was  more  open  or  free  than  during  his  adminiftrattont  And 
as  to  hit  pacific  fyftemi  it  undoubtedly  more  than  repaid  to  the  nation 
^'     '        4  that 
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that  vas  re<juircd  ta  fuppovt  it,  by  the  incrcafe  of  her  trade  and  the  impro?e^ 
%ie'rit8  of  her  manufafturcs. 

Queen  Caroline,  confort  to  George  11.  had  been  always  a  firm  fnend  to  the 
ininitter;  but  fhe  died  November  20tlf,  1737,  when  a  variance  fubfiftcd 
between  the  king  and  liis  foo,  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  latter  complained, 
that  through  Walpole*8  influence  he  was 'deprived  not  only  of  the  power 
but  the  provlfion  to  which  his  birth  entitled  him  ;'  and  he  put  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  the  oppofition  with  fo  much  firmnefs,  that  it  was  generally  forc^ 
fcen  Walpole's  power  was  drawing  to  a  crifis*  Admiral  Vernon,  who  hated 
the  minifter,  was  fent,  in  1739,  with  a  fquadron  of  fix  (hips  to  the  Weft 
Indies,  where  he  took  and  demolifhed  Porto  Belk>  ;  but  being  a  hot  imprac* 
ticable  man,  he  mifcarried  in  his  other  attempts,  efpecially  that  upon  Car« 
thagena,  in  which  fome  thoufands  of  Britifh  lives  were  wantonly  thrown  a* 
way.  The  oppofition  exulted  in  Vernon's  fuccefs,  and  afterwards  imputed 
his  mifcarriages  to  the  miniiler's  {larving  the  war,  by  withhplding  the  means 
for  carrying  it  on.  The  general  eIe£lion  approachmg,  fo  prevalent  was  the 
intereft  of  the  prtnce  of  Wales  in  England,  and  that  of  the  duke  of  Argryk 
in  Scotland,  that  a  majority  w^s  returned  to  parh'ament  who  were  no  friends 
to  the  minifter,  and  after  a  few  trying  divifions,  he  retired  from  the  houfe,bR 
the  9tb  of  February,  1742,  was  created  earl  of  Orfqrd,  arid  on  the  i  ith  rc- 
£ened  all  h^s  employmentf. 

Geoi^e  II.  bore  the  lofs  of  his  minifter  with  the  greateft  equanimity,  and 
even  conferred  titles  of  honour,  and  pods  of  di(lin6lion,  upon  the  heads  of 
the  oppofition.  By  this  time,  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VL  the 
danger  of  (he  pragmatic  fandion  (which  meant  the  fuccefllon  of  his. daugh- 
ter to  4II  the  Auftrian  dominions),  through  the  ambition  of  France,  who 
bad  filled  all  Germany  with  her  armies,  and  many  other  concurrent  caufe8» 
induced  George  to  take  the  leading  part  in  a  continental  war.  He  was  en- 
cou^ged  to  this  by  lord  Carteret,  afterwards  earl  of  Granville,  an  able, 
but  headdrong  minifter,  whom  George  had  made  his  fecretary^of  ftate,  and 
indeed  by  the  voice  of  the  nation  in  general.  Geofge  accordingly  put  him* 
felf  at  the  head  of  his  army,  fought  and  gained  the  battle  of  Dettingeq* 
June  16,  1743*  and  his  not  funering  his  general|  the  earl  of  Stair,  to 
improve  the  blow,  was  thought  to  proceed  from  tendernefs  for  his  eledloral 
dominions. 

Great  Britain  was  then  engaged  in  a  very  expenfive  war  both  againfl  the 
French  and  Spaniards,  and  her  enemies  thougbt  to  avail  themfelves  of  the 
general  difcontent  that  had  prevailed  in  England  on  account  of  Hanover, 
and  which,  even  in  parliamentary  debates  were  thought  by  fome  to  exceed 
the  bounds  of  decency.  Thib  naturally  fuggefted  to  them  the  idea  of  apply- 
ing to  the  Pretender,  who  refided  at  Rome ;  and  he  agreed  that  his  fon 
Charles,  who  was  a  fprightly  young  man,  fhould  repair  to  France,  from  whence 
he  fet  fail,  and  narrowly  cfcaped  with  a  few  followers,  in  a  frigate,  to  the  wef« 
tern  coafts  of  Scotland,  between  the  iflands  of  Mull  and  Sky,  where  he  dif- 
covered  himfelf,  aflfembled  his  followers,  and  pubhfhed  a  manifedo  exciting 
the  nation  to  rebellion.  It  is  neceflary,  before  we  relate  the  true  caufc  cf  this 
enterprize,  to  make  a  (hort  retrofped  to  foreign  partd. 

The  war  in  1741  proved  unfortunate  in  the  Weft  Indies,  through  the  fa- 
tal  divifions  between  admiral  Vernon  andgeperal  Wtnt  worth,  who  command- 
ed the  land  troops  :  and^it  vyas  thought  that  above  20,coo  Britifh  foldiers 
and  feamen  periihed  in  the  impra£iicable  attempt  of  CarthageDa»  and  the  in- 
clemency of  the  air  and  climate  during  other  idle  expeditions.  The  year 
174a  had  b^eo  fpent  in  negociations  with  the  courts  Qf  Peter/burgh  and 
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Berlin,  which,  thongh  cjcpcuflve,  prove'd  of  Kttle  df  tib  fervice  to  'Great  firf-' 
tain  J  fo  that  the  viftory  of  Dettingen  left  the  French  troops  iti  rhiich  th^ 
fame  fituatmn  as  befofc.  A  difference  between  the  admirals  Mathews  And 
Leftock  had  foffered*  the  Spariifli  and  French  flctts  to  efcape  out  of  Toulon 
with  but  h'ttle  bfs ;  and  foon  after,  the  French,  who  had  before  ortly  afted  ag 
allies  to  the  Spaniards,  declared  war  againft  Great  Britain,  whq,  in  her 
turn,  declared  war  againll  the  French.  The  Datch,  the  natural  allies  of 
England,  during  this  war,  carried  on  a  moil  lucrative  trade  ;  nor  qoiild  the^ 
be  brought  to  a£l  again  ft  the  Flrcnch  till  ihepeoplc  entered  into  aflbciations 
and  infurreAions  againft  the  government.  Their  marine  was  in  a  mirer&ble 
condition,  and  when  they  at  laft  fcnt  a  body  of  troops  to  jpin  the  Britifli 
and  Auflrian  armies,  which  had  been  wretchedly  commanded  for  one  or  two- 
campaigns,  they  did  it  with  fo  bad  a  grace,  that  it  was  plain  they  did  not 
intend  to  a&,  in  earned.  When  the  duke  of  Cumberland  took  upon  hilnfcif 
the  comHiand  of  the  army,  the  French,  to  the  great  reproach  of  the  allier ,  \ 
^ere  almofl  matters  of  the  barrier  of  the  Netherlands,  and  were  befiegmg 
Tournay.  The  duke  attempted  to  raife  the  ficge,  but  by  the  coldnefe 
of  the  Auftrians,  the  cowardice  of  the  Dutch,  whofc  government  all 
along  held  a  fecret  correfpondence  with  France,  and  milcondu^  focnc* 
where  elfe,  he  loft  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  and  ^ooo  tff  his  beft  men  ; 
though  it  is  generally  allowed  that  his  difpofitions  were  esccdlent,  and  botU 
he  and  his  troops  behaved  with  unexampled  intrepidity.  To  counterbalance 
fuch  a  train  of  misfortunes,  admiral  Anfon  returbed  this  year  to  England, 
with  an  immenfe  treafure  (about  a  million  ftcrling),  which  he  had  takeu 
froin  the  Spaniards  in  his  voyage  round  the  world  ;  add  commodore  Wanen, 
with  rolonel  Pepperel,  took  from  the  French  the  importa;it  tov/n  and  fortreiis 
of  Louift>urgh,  in  the  iflaod  of  Cape  Breton.  * 

Such  was. the  ftate  of  affairs  abroad  in  Auguft  1745,  when  the  Pretender's 
eldeft  foh,  at  the  head  of  fume  Higiiknd  followers,  iurprifed  and  difarmed  a 
party  of  the  king's  troops  in  the  weftern  Highlands,  and  advanced  with  great 
rapidity  to  Perth.  The  government  never  (b  thoroughly  eatpcrienced,  as  it 
did  at  that  time,  the  benefit  of  the  public  debt  for  the  fupport  of  the  Rcvolu-  ' 
tion.  The  French  and  the  Jacobite  party  (for  fuch  there  was  at  that  time 
in  England),  had  laid  a  deep  fcheme  of  diftrcflinf  the  Bank  ;  but  common 
danger  aboliftied  all  diftin^ions,  and  united  theni  in  defence  of  one  tntcTefty 
which  was  private  property.  The  merchants  undertook,  in  their  addrefs  to 
the  king,  to  fuppoii  it  by  receiving  bank  notes  in  payment.  This  fcafonable 
meafure  faved  public  credit  ;  but  the  defeat  of  the  rel^els  by  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  at  Culloden,  in  the  year  1746,  did  not  reftore  tranquillity  to 
£urt>pe/  Though  the  prince  of  Orange,,  fon-in  law  to  his  majefty  George 
II.  was,  by  the  credit  of  his  majefty,  and  the  fpirit  of  the  people  of  ibc 
United  Provinces,  raifed  to  be  their  ttadtholder,  the  Dutch  never  could  be 
broueht  to  a&  heartily  iii  the  war.  The  allies  were  defeated  at  Val,  near 
Maeftricht,  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland  was  in  danger  of  being  made  pri- 
foner.  Bergen- op  zoom  was  taken  in  a  manner  that  has  never  yet  been  ac- 
counted for.  The  allies  fuffered  other  dlfgraces  on  the  continent  ;  and  it 
now  became  the  general  opinion  in  England,  that  peace  was  neccffary  to  favc  ' 
the  duke  and  his  army  from  total  defttu6lion.  By  this  time,  lK)\vcver,  thd 
French  marine  and  commerce  were  in  danger  of  being  annihilated  by  the 
Engliih  at  fea,  under  the  command  of  the  Admirals  Anion,  Warren,  H-awkc, 
and  other  gallant  officers  ;  but  the  £ngli(h  arms  were  not  lo  fiiccefsful  as 
could  have  been  wifhed,  under  rear  admiral  Bofca wen  in  ih^  Eaft  Indies* 
In  tbia  flatc  of  aftaics'^  the  fucccfTes  of  the  French*  sDid  Englin^i  during'  the 
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war»  mty  .be  faid  to  have  been  balaQced*  and  both  miniilrics  turned  ihok 
thoughts  to  peace. 

However  this  might  be^  preliipinariea  for  peace  were  iigoed  in  ApriT^ 
1748,  and  adefioitite  treaty  was  concluded  at  Aix-Ia-Chapdle  in  Odtqber; 
the  bafis  of  which  was  the  reftitution  on  both  fides  of  all  places  taken  during 
the  war.  The  next  year  the  intereftof  the  national  debt  was  reduced  from 
{out  to  three  a^d  a  half  per  cent,  for  feven  yearsi  after  which  the  whole  was 
to  ftand  reduced  to  three  per  cent. 

This  was  the  boldeft  Aroke  of  financing  that  ever  was  attempted  perhaps 
in '  any  country^  confidently  with  public  faith  ^  for  the  creditors  of  the 
govcmmenty  after  a  fmall  inefFc6lual  oppofitiooy  continued  their  mobey  in, 
the  funds,  and  a  few  who  fold  out  even  made  intereft  to  have  it  replaced  oa 
the  fame  fecurity,  or  were  paid  off  their  principal  fums  out  of  the  finking 
fund. 

A  new  treaty  of  commerce  was  figned  at  Madrid^  between  Great,  Britain 
and  Spaib»  by  which,  in  confideration  of  iO0|00ol.  the  South  Sea  company 
gave  up  aU  their  future  claims  to  the  affiento  contrad,  by  virtue  of  which, 
that  company  had  fupplied  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies  with,  negroes.  In  March, 
1750,  died,  univenally  lamented,  his  royal  highnefe  Frederic,  prince  of 
Wales*  In  May,  1751,  an  a£t  paffed  for  regulating  the  commencement  of 
'  the  year,  by  which  the  old  ftyle  was  aboliftied,  and  the  new  ftyle  eftablifhed, 
to  the  vaft  conveniency  of  the  fubje^s.  This  was  done  by  (inking  eleven 
dkys  in  September,  1752,  and  from  that  time  beginning  the  year  on  the. 
firft  of  January.  In  1753,  the  famous  a6l  palfed  for  preventing  clandeftine 
iparriages  ;  but  whether  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  fubje^,^  is  a  point  that  is 
ftin  very  queftionable. 

The  barefaced  encroachments  of  the  French,  who  had  built  forts  on  our 
back  fettlements in  America,  and  the  difpofitions  they  made  for  fending  over 
vaft  bodies  of  veteran  troops,  to  fupport  thofe  encroachments,  produced 
a  wonderful  fpirlt  in  England,  efpecially  after  admiral  Bofcawen  was  order* 
cd,  with  eleven  ihips  of  the  line,  befides  a  frigate  and  two  regiments,  to  fail 
'to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  where  he  came  up  with,  and  took  two  French 
aaen  of  war,  the  reft  of  their  fleet  efcaping  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  by 
the  ftreights  of  Belleifle.  iNo  fooner  was  it  known  that  hoftilities  were  be* 
gun,  than  the  people  of  England  poured  their  money  into  the  government's, 
kkan,  and  orders  were  iffued  for  making  general  reprifals  in  Europe  as  well 
as  in  America  ;  and  that  all  the  French  ftiips,  wihetner  outward  or  homeward 
bound,  (hould  beftopped  and  brought  into  Britifh  ports.  Thefe  orders  werq 
fo  effedual,  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  1765,  above  500  of  the  richeft 
French  merchant  (hips,  and  above  8,000  of  their  beft  fatlors  were  bi  ought 
into  the  kingdom.  This  well-timed  meafurc  'had  fuch  an  effe^,  that  the 
French  had  neither  hands  to  navigate  their  merchantmen,  nor  to  man  their 
ftiips  of  war  ;  for  about  two  years  after,  near  30,000  French  feamen  were, 
found  to  be  prifoners  in  England. 

In  July,  1755,  General  Braddock,  who  had  been  injudicioufly  fent  from 
England  to  attack  the  French,  and  reduce  tht*  forts  on  the  Ohio,  Was  defeat- 
ed and  killed,  by  f;dling  into  an  ambufcade  of  the  French  and  Indians  near 
Ifortcde  Quefne  ;  but  major-general  Johnfon  defeated  a  body  of  French  near 
Clown  Point,  of  whom  he  killed  about  looo* 

In  proportion  as  the  fpirits  of  the  public  were  elevatec^  by  the  formidable ' 
armaments,  which  were  prepared  for  carrying  on  the  war,  they  wcr^  funk 
with  an  account  that  the  Fren<:h   bad  landed    1 1,000    men  in  Minorca, 
to  attack  Fort  St.  Philip  there  t  that  admiral  Byng,  who  had  been  fenc 
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hat  witli  a  fquadron,'  at  lead  equal  to  that  of  the  Frenclii  had  been  baf- 
fiedy  if  jiot  defeated,  by  their  admirak  Galliflionere,  and  that  at  lad  Mi<* 
qorca  was  furrendcred  by  General  Blakeney.  The  Englifh  were  far  more 
alarmed  than  they  ought  to  have  been  at  thofe  events.  The  lofs  of  Mi- 
norca was  more  ihameful  than  detrimental  to  the  kingiiom,  but  the  public 
outcry  was  fuch.  that  the  king  gave  up  Byng  to  public  jultice,  and  he 
was  (hot  at  Portfmouth  for  not  doing  all  th^t  was  tn  his  power  againft  the 
enemy. 

It  was  about  this  time^  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  placcM,  as  fecretary  of  ftate,  at 
the  head  of  adminiftration..    He  had  long  been  known  to  be  a  bold,  elo«. 
quenty  and  energetic  fpeaker,  and  he  foon  proved  himfelf  to  be  as  fpirited  ^ 
a  miiiidcr.     The   mifcarriages   in  the   Meditelrapean  had  no  confequenee 
but  the  lofs  of  Fort  St,  Phtlipi  Which  was  more  than  repaired  by  t^e  Vaft 
fucccfs  of  the  Englifh  privaters,  both  in  Europe  and  America.     The  fac- 
ccIFes  of  the  Englifh  in  the  EaU  Indies,  under  Colonel  Clive,  are  almoft  in- 
credible.    He  defeated  Suraja  Dowla,  Nabob  of  Bengal,  Bahari  and  Orixa» , 
and  placed  Jaffier  Ally  Cawn  in  the  ancient  feat  of  the  nabobs  of  thofe 
provinces.     Suraja  Dowla,  who  was  in  the  French  intereft»  a  few  days  after 
his  being  defeated,  was  taken  by  the  new  nabob  Jaffier  Ally  Csfwo's  fon^ 
and  put  to  death.     This  event  laid  the  foundation  of  the  prefeht  amazing 
extent  of  riches  and  territory,  which  the  Englilh  now  poifefs  in  the  EaS 
Indies. 

Mr.  Pitt  Ultroduced  into  the  cabinet  a  new  fyilem  of  operations  againft 
France,  than  which  nothing  could  be  belter  calculated  to  reftore  the  (pirits 
of  his  countrymen,  and  to  alarm  their  enemies.     F<u:  from  dreading  an  ijava<, 
don,  he  planned  an  expedition  for  carrying  the  arms  of  England  into  France  " 
itfdf ;  and  the  deCcent  was  to  be  made  at  Rochefort,  under  general  Sir  John 
Mordaunt,  who  was  to  command  the  land  troops.     Nothing  could  be  more 
promifmg  than  the  difpofitions  for  this  expedition.     It  failed  on  the  8th  pf 
September,  1757  ;  and  admiral  Hawke  brought  both  the  fea  and  land  forces  . 
back  on  the  6th  of  Odober,  to   St^.  Helen's  without  the  general  making  , 
any  attempt  to  land  on  the  coaft  of  France.     He  was  ti;ied  and  acquittcdi 
without  the  public  murmuring,,  fo  great  an  ppinion  had  the  people  of  th« 
mioifler;  who,  to  do  him  juilice,  did  not  fuffier  a  man  or  a  (hjp  belonging  to  . 
the  Englifh  army  or  navy  to  lie  idle. 

The  French  having  attacked  the  electorate  of  Hanover  with  a  mod  pow-^ 
erful  army,  merely  becaufe  his  Britannic  majefty  refufed  to  wink  at  their 
encroachments  in  America,  the  EngliOi  parliament,  4n  gratitude,  ?o<'ed  large 
fupplies  of  men  an^  xponey  in  defence  of  the  electoral  dominions.     The  -duke 
of  Cumberland  had  been  fcnt  thither  to  cpmn>and  tin  army  of  obferyation^ 
but  was  fo  powerfully  prelFed  by  a  Superior  army,  that  he  found  himfelf 
obliged  to  lay  down  his  arms;  .and  the  French ^under  the  duke  of  HichlieU  ' 
took,  pofFcfiion  of  that  ele6lorate  and  its  capital.     At  this  time,  a  fcarcity 
next  to  a  famine,  raged  in  England  ;  and  the  Heilian  troops^  who,  with  the  • 
Hanoverians,  had  been  fent  to  defend  the  kingdom  from  ap  invafion  intend^ 
cd  from  the  French,  remained  dill  in  England.     So  many  difficulties  can-* 
curring  in  1758,  a  treaty  of  mutual  defence  was  agreed  to  between  his  a^^  « 
jedy  and  the  king  of  Pruffia  t  in  confequenee  of  which,  the  parliament  toted 
670,000!.  to  his  Prufllan  majeily;  and  alfo  voted  larg^  fums;  ambuniiiiig  ii\'^ 
the  whole  to  two  millions  a  year,  for  the  payment  of  £.o,pco  of  the  troops 
of  Haaovcr,  HeiTe  Caffcl,  Saxe  got  ha,.  Wolfenbuttcl,  and  Buckbcrg.     This  r 
treaty,  which  proved  afterwards  fo  bunkjifome  to  England,  was  intended  to . 
iiuhc  the  pro:tc{taot  intereft  iq  Germany.    * 
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*  George  TI.  with  tlic  confent  of  his  Pruffian  majcfty,  declaring  that  tfi^ 
French  had  violated  the  convention  concluded  between  them  and  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  at  Cloftcrfcven,  ordered  his  Hanoverian  fubjc&s  to  refume 
their  jrms  under  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunfwick,  a  Pruffi^n  p^encral,  who 
inflantly  drove  the  French  out  of  Hanover,  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 

•after  the  Engh'fh  had  repeatedly -.infulted  the  French  coafts  by  dcftroying 
their  (lores  -and  fhtpping  nt  St,  Maloes  and  Cherbourg,  marched  into  Ger- 
many, and  joined  prince  Fridlnand  with  ia,oco  Britifh  troops,  which  wer^ 
afterwards  increafed  to  25,000.  A  war  er.fued,  in  the  courfe  of  which  the 
]£nglifh  erery  where  performed  wonders,  and  were  every  where  vi6loriou8, 
but  nothing  dccifive  followed,  and  the  enemy  opened  every  campaign  with 
advantage.  Even  the  battle  of  Minden,  the  mod  glorious,  perhaps,  in  the 
Engl'flji  annals,  in  which  7©oo  Englifh  defeated  80,000  of  .the  French  regu- 
lar troops  in  fair  battle,  contributed  nothing  to  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  or 
towards^  weskenyig  the  French  in  Germany. 

The  Englffh  bore  the  expences  of  the  war  with  cheerfulnefs,  and  applauded 

•Mr.  Pitt's  adminiftration,  becaufc  their  glorious  fucccffes  in  every  other  part 
of  the  globe  demonftmted  that  he  was  in  earned.  Adiiiiral  Bofcawen  and 
general  Amhcdl,  in  Auguft  1758,  reduced  and  demolifhed  Louifburgh  in 
North  America,  which  had  been  reftored  to  the  French  by  the  treaty  of 
Aix  la-Chapclle,  and  was  become  the  fcourge  of  the  Britifh  trade,  and  took 
five  or  fix  French  (hips  of  the  line  ;  Frontenac  and  Fort  du  Qucfne,  in  the 
fame  quaitcr,  fell  alfo  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh  :  acquifitions  that  far 
overbalanced  a  check  which  the  Englifh  received  at  Ticonderago,  and  tlic 
lofs  of  above  300  of  the  Englifh  guards,  as  they  were  returning  under  gene- 
ral Bligh  from  the  coafl  of  France. 

The  Englifh  affairs  in  the  Eaft  Indies  this  year  proved  equally  fortunate ;; 
and  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  received  letters  from  thence,  with  an  account 
that  admiral  Pocoke  had  engaged  the  French  fleet  near  Fort  St.  David's  on 
the  25th  of  March,  in  which  engagement  a  French  man  of  war,  called  the 
Bien  Aimc,  of  7^  guns,  was  fo  much  damaged  that  they  run  her  on  fhore. 
T*hat  on  the  3d  of  Auguf^  following,  he  engaged  the  French  fleet  a  fccond 
time,  near  Pondicherry  ;  when,  after  a  brifk  firing  often  minutes,  the  French 
bore  away  with  all  the  fail  they  could  make,  and  got  fafe  into  the  road  of 
l*ondicheny.  And  that,  on  the  14th  of  December  following,  general  Lally, 
commander  of  the  French  army  in  thofe  parts,  marched  to  bcfiege  Madrapf 
which  was  de^nded  by  the  Englifli  colonels  Lawrence  and  Draper ;  and, 
after  a  brifk  cannonade,  which  laded  till  the  i6th  of  February  following,  the 
Englifh  having  received  a  reinforcement  of  600  men,  general  Lally  thought 
proper  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  retire  with  precipitation,  leaving  behind  him. 
forty  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  year  1759  was  introduced  by  the  takjng  of  the  ifland  of  Gorce,  on 
the  cpafl  of  Africa,  by  commodore  Kepptl*,  Three  capital  expeditions  had 
been  planned  for  this  year  in  America,  and  all  of  them  proved  fBCcefj-fuK 
One  of  them  was  againfl  the  French  iflands  in  the  Wefl  Indies,  where  Guad- 
aloupe  was  reduced.  *3fhe  fecond  expedivon  wasagainft  Quebec,  the  capital 
of  Canada.  The  command  was  givtfn,  by  the  miuiflcr'a  advice,  to  general 
Wolfe,  a  young  officer  of  a  truly  military  genius.  Wolfe  wa?  oppofcd,  with 
far  fupenor  force,  by  Montcalm,  the  befk  and  moft  fucccfsful  general  the 
French  had.  Though  the  fituation  of  the  country  which  Wolfe  was  to  attack, 
and  the  woi4t&«he  French  threw  up  to  prevent  a  dtfcent  of  the  Englifh,  were 
deemed  impregnable,  yet  ^ontcalm  never  relaxed  in  his  vigilance.  Wolfe's 
courage  and  perfevccance,  however,  furroounting  incredible  difficulties ;  he 
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gained  tbe  heights  of  Abraham,  near  Quebec,  where  he  fought  and  defeated 
the  Frencli  army,  but  was  himfelf  killed,  as  was  Montcalm ;  general  Monk- 
ton,  who  was  next  in  command,   being  wounded,  the  completion  of  the 
French  defeat^  and  the  glory  of  reducing  Qu^cbec,  was  referred  for  brigadier-  . 
general  (now  lord  vifcount)  Tuwnfhend. 

Geaend  Amherft,  who  was  the  fir£L  EngliHi  general  in  command  in  Ame- 
rica, conduced  the  third  expedition.  His  t>rders  were  to  reduce  all  Canada, 
and  to  join  the  army  under  general  Wolfe  on  the  banks  of  the  rirer  jSt.  Law- 
rence. It  is  to  the  honour  of  the  mini  Her,  that  Mr.  Amherll  in  this  expe* 
ditioB  was  fo  well  provided  with  every  thing  that  could  make  it  fuccefsful, 
that  there  fcarcely  appeared  any  chance  for  its  mifcarriage ;  and  thus  the 
French  empire  in  North  America  became  fubjc6t  to  Great  Brttain. 

The  affairs  pf  the  French  being  now  defpcrate,  and  their  credit  ruined, 
-they  refolved  upon  an  attempt  to  retrieve  all  by  an  invaiion  of  Great  Bri- 
tain :  but  on  the  8th  of  Auguft,  1759,  admiral  Bofcawen  attacked  the  Tou- 
lon fquadron,  commanded  by  M.  de  la  Que,  near  the  Rraits  of  pibraltar, 
took  L.e  Centaure  of  74,  Le  Temeraire  of  74,  and  Le  Modeile  of  74  guns  ; 
.and  burnt  L'Ocean  oiF  80,  and  Le  Redoubtable  of  74  guns.  The  reft  of 
the  fleet,  conlifting  of  feven  fhips  of  the  line,  and  three  frigates,  made  their 
efcape  in  the  night ;  and  on  November  20,  Sir  Edward  Hawke  defeated  the 
Breft  fl^et,  commanded  by  admiral  Conflans,  off  the  ifland  of  Dumet,  in 
the  Bay  of  Bifcay.  The  Formidable,  a  French  man  of  war  of  80  guns  was 
taken ;  the  Th^fee  of  74,  and  the  Superbe  of  70  guns,  were  funk^  apd  the 
Soleil  Royal  of  80,  and  the  Heros  of  74  guns,  were  burnt,  and  afterwards 
the  Jufte  of  7^1.  perilhed  in  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  Seven  or  eight  French 
men  of  war  of  the  line  got  up  the  river  Villaine,  by  throwing  their  guns 
over- board  ;  and  the  reih  of  the  fleet,  confuting  of  Eve  (hips  of  the  line,  and 
three  frigates,  efcaped  in  the  night.  The  Eugliih  loft  on  this  occafton,  the 
Eflex  of64,  and  the  Refolution  of  74  guns,  which  ran  afhore  in  the  chace. 
After  this  engagement,  the  French  gave  iiver  all  thpughu  of  their  invalioB 
of  Great  Britain. 

In  February  1760,  captain  Thurot,  a  French  marine  adventurer,  who  had, 
with  three  Hoops  of  war,  alarmed  the  coafts  of  Scotland,  -and  actually  made 
adefcent  at  Carrickfergus  in  Ireland,  was,  on  his  return  from  thence,  met, 
defeated,  and  killed  by  captain  Elliot,  the  commodore  of  three  (hips,  inferior  * 
in  force  to  the  Frenchman's  fquadron.  In  (hort.  Great  Britain  now  reigned 
as  fole  miftrefs  of  the  maiu,  and  fucceeded  in  every  meafure  that  had  been  ' 
projcifled  for  her  own  fafety  jind  advantage. 

The  war  in  Germany,  however,  continued  ftill  as  undecilive  as  it  was  ex- 
pcnflve,  and  many  in  England  began  to  conftder  it  now  as  foreign  to  the  in* 
temal  interefts  of  Great  Britain.  The  French  again  and  again  (hewed  dif- 
poUtrons  for  treating,  and  the  charges  of  the  war,  which  began  now  to 
amount  to  little  lefs  tnan  eighteen  milliona  fterling,  yearly,  inclined  the  Bri- 
tifh  miniilry  to  liften  to  their  propofals.  A  negociatioo  was  accordingly 
entered  upon,  which  proved  abortive,  as  did  many  other  projcds  fur  accom- 
modation ;  bpt  on  the  25th  of  Odober  1760,  George  II.  died  fuddenly 
(from  a  rupture  in  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart},  full  of  years  and  glory, 
hi  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  and  34th  of  his  reign,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
his  grandfon,  now  George  lit.  elUeii  fon  to  the  late  prince  of  Wales. 

The  memory  of  George  II.  is  reprehenfible  on  no  head  but  his  predilection 
for  his  electoral  dominions.  He, never  could  feparate  an  idea  that  there  was 
any  difierence  between  them  and  his  regal  dominions  ;  and  he  was  fome- 
tmtl  ill  enough  advifcd  to  declare  fo  much  in  uis  fpeeches  to  parliament. 
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Wc  are,  however,  to  remember,  that  his  people  gratified  him  in  tin's  partii* 
lity,  and  that  he  never  aded  by  power  or  pterogative.  He  'was  not  very  ac- 
ceiliblc  to  converfation^  and  therefore  it  was  no  wonder  that  having  lett  iGcr- 
znany  after  he  had  attained  to  mdn's  e|late,  he  dill  retained  foreign  notions 
both  of  men  and  things.  In  government  he  had  no  favourite,  for  he  parted' 
with  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  adminidration  with  great  indifference,  and  fhcw* 
ed  very  little  concern  at  the  ftibfcquent  revolutions  among  his  fervants.  In 
bis  perfonal  difpoiition  be  was  paflionate,  but  placable,  fearlcfs  of  danger^ 
fond  of  military  parade,  and  enjoyed  the  memory  of  the  campaigns ini^hich 
he  fcrved  when  young.  His  affcAions,  either  public  or  private,  were  never 
known  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  courfe  of  juRice  ;  ^and  though  his  reign 
^as  diftra6ted  by  party,  the  courts  of  juftlcc  we're  never  belter  filled  -than 
under  him :  this  was  a  point  in  wliich  all  fa^ions  were  agreed. 

^Ktng  George  III.  afcended  the  throne  with  great  advantages.  His  being^ 
a  native  of  England  prejudiced  th^  people  in  his  favour ;  he  was  hd  the 
bloom  of  youth,  in  bii^  perfon  tall  and  comely,  and  at  the  tiime  of  his  ac« 
ceiiion  Great  Britain  was  in  the  higheft  degree  of  reputation  and  profperity^ 
and  the  mod  falutary  unanimity  and  harmony  prevailed  among  the  people* 
The  iiril  adts  of  his  reign  feemed  alfo  calculated  to  convince  the  public  that 
the  death  of  his  predeceiTor  iliould  not  relax  the  operations  of  the  war* 
Accordingly,  in  17^1,  the  iflandof  Bcltifle  on  the  coaft  of  France,  furrcn- 
dered  to  his  majefty's  ihips  and  forces  under  commodore  Keppel  and  general 
Hodgfon  ;  as  did  the  important  fortrefs  of  Pondicherry,  in  the  Eaft  Indies* 
to  colonel  Coote  and  admiral  Stevens.  The  operations  againft  the  French 
Weft  Indies  ftill  continued  under  general  Monkton,  lord  RoUo,  and  Sir 
James  Douglas  ;  and  in  1762,  the  ifland  of  Martinico,  hitherto  deemed  im<- 
pregnable,  with  the  iflands  of  Grenada,  St.  Lu«  a,  Grenadillas,  Sti  Vincenti^ 
and  others  of  lefs  note,  were  fubdued  by  the  Britiih  arms  with  inconceiv- 
able rapidity. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr,  Pitt,  who  had  condnd^ed  the  war  againft  France 
with  fuch  eminent  ability,  and  who  had  received  the  beft  information  of  the 
hoftile  intentions,  and  private  intrigues  of  the  court  of  Spain,  propofed  ia 
council  an  immediate  declaration  of  war  againft  that  kingdom.  But  he 
was  overruled  in  the  council,  all  the  members  of  which  declared  themidves 
of  a  contrary  opinion,  excepting  his  brother-in-law  carl  Temple.  Mr.  Pit^ 
novk*  found  the  decline  of  his  influevce  ;  an4  it  was  fuppofed  that  the  earl  of 
Bute,  who  had  a  confiderable  ihare  in  dired^ing  the  education  of  the  king^ 
had  acquired  an  afceivdancy  in  the  royal  favour*.  Mr.  Pixt,. however,  faid, 
that  **  as  he  was  called  to  the  miniftry  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  to  whom 
he  confidered  himfelf  as  accountable  for  his  condud,  he  would  no  longer  re« 
main  in  a  fiiuation  which  made  him  refponfiblc  foj  meafures  that  he  was  no 
longer  allowed  to  guide."  He,  therefore,  refigned,  the  feals,  and  lord 
Temple  alfo  gave  up  thepoft  which  he  held  in.  the  adminiftration.  But  the 
-,  next  day,  the  king  fettled  a  penfion  cf  three  thoufand  pounds  a  year  upon 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  title  was  conferred  upon  his  lady  and  her 
iifue  ;  and  the  penfion  was  to  be  covitinued  for  three  lives. 

The  war  ftill  continued  to  be  carried  on  with  vigour  after  the  refignatioa 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  plans  were  purfucd  that  he  had  previ«uf]y  concerted. 
Lord  Egremont  was  appointed  to  fuccecd  him,'aa  fecretary  for  the-fouthJ 
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.  *  It  was  00  the  ^5th  of  Mordi  1761,  that  the  earl  of  Bute  was  appointed  one  of  the 
principal  fecretarics  of  ftatc ;  and  on  the  5th  of  0<^ober  foUovviDg,  Mr.  Pitt  relignc^ 
thcfe^  '      ' 
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ern  drpartment.  It  i«a8  at  length  alfo  found  indlfpeofably  neceflary  to  cn- 
gfige  io  a  war  with  Spain,  the  famous  faoiily-compa^  "among  all  the  difFct  ent 
branches  of  the  Bourbon  family  being  generally  known ;  and  accordinalr 
war  was  declared  againil  that  kingdom,  on  the  4th  of  January  1762.  A 
refpe^able  armament  was  fitted  out  under  admiral  Pocccke,  having  the  earl 
of  Albemarle  on  board  to  command  the  land  forces ;  and  the  vitals  of  the 
Spanifh  monarchy  were  ftrupk  at,  by  the  redu£iion  of  the  Hairannab,  the 
ilrongeft  and  moll  important  fort  which  his  cathoUc  majelly  held  in  the 
Wed  Indies,  after  a  fiege  of  two  morithsand  eight  days.  The  capttirc  of 
the  Hermionef  a  large  Spani(h  regtller  (hip,  bound  from  Lima  to  Cadiz,  the 
cargo  of  whicli  was  valued  at  a  million  ftcrling,.  preceded  the  birth  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  and  the  treafure  paff-d  in  triumph  through  Wcftminder  to 
the  Bank,  the  very  hour  he  was  born.  The  lofs  of  the  Havanuah,  with  the 
fhips  and  treafures  there  taken  from  the  Spaniards^  was  fuccecrded  by  the 
reduftioQ  of  Manilla  and  the  Philippine  iiiandsin  the  Eaft  Indies,  under  ge- 
neral Draper  aqd  admiral  Cornifh,  with  the  capture  of  Trinidad,  reckon, 
cd  worth  three  millions  of  dollars.  To  counterafl  thofe  dreadful  blows 
given  to  the  family  compadi,  the  French  and  Spaniards,  opened  their  laft 
refource»  which  was  to  quarrel  with  and  invade  Portugal,  which  had  beeo 
always  under  the  peculiar  proteftioi\  of  the  Britifh  arms.  Whether  this  quar- 
Ttl  was  real  or  pretended,  is  not  for  me  to  decide.  It  certainly  embarraflcd 
his  Britannic  Majcfty,  who  was  obligedto  fend  thither  armaments  both  by 
fca  and  land. 

The  negociations  for  peace  were  now  refumod ;  and  the  enemy  at  laft  of- 
fered fuch  terms  as  the  Britifh  miniftry  thought  admiflible  and  adequate  to 
the  occs^on.  The  defedion  of  the  Ruifians  from  the  confederacy  againib 
the  king  of  Pruifia,  and  his  confequent  fuccefTes,  produced  a'ceffation  of 
arms  in  Germany,  and  in  all  other  quarters  ;  and  on  the  f  oth  of  February 
1 763,  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  his  Britannic  majt  ft y,  the  king 
of  France  and  the  king  of  Spain,  was  concluded  at  Paris,  and  acceded  to 
by  the  king  of  Portugal  5  March  10,  the  ratifications  were  exchanged  at 
Paris.  The  2id,  »the  peace  was  folemnly  proclaimed  at  Wcftminftcr  and 
London  ;  and  the  treaty  having  on  the  18th  been  laid  before  the  parliament 
it  met  the  approbation  of  a  majority  of  both  houfes. 

By  this  trtaty  the  extenfive  province  of  Canada,  with  the  iflands  of  New- 
foundland, Cape  Bretbn,  and  St.  John»  were  confirmed  to  Great  Britain  • 
alfo  the  tyro  Florid js,  tontaining  the  whole  of  the  continent  of  North 
America,  on  this  fide  the  Mifliffippi,  (except  the  town  df  New  Orleans 
with  a  fmall  diftrj^  round  it),  was  furrendered  to  us  by  France  and 
Spain,  in  confideration  of  teftoring  to  Spain  the  ifland  of  Cuba ;  and  to 
France  the  iflands  of  Martinico,  Guadeloupe,  Mariegalante,  and  Defi. 
ada ;  aad  in  confideration  of  our  granting  to  the  French  the  two  fmall 
jflands.of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquclon,  on  the  coj.ft  of  NcwfounnJand  ;  and 
quitting  our  pretenfions  to  the  neutral  ifland  of  St.  Lucia,  they  yielded 
to  us  the  iflands  of  Grenada  and  the  GrenadJlles,  and  quitted  their  pre- 
tenfions to  the  neutral  iflands  of  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  and  Tobago. 
In  Africa  we  retained  the  fettlement  of  Senegal,  by  which  we  nearly  en- 
groffed  the  whole  gum  trade  of  that  country,  but  we  returned  Gcree,  a 
fmall  ifland  of  little  value.  The  article  that  relates  to  the  Fail  Indies,  was 
dictated  by  the  diredors  of  the  Englifh  company  f. which  reftorcs  to  the 
French  all  the  places  they  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  on  condition 
that  they  fixall  roaiatain  neither  forts  nor  forces  in  the  province  of  Bengal  * 
" '  "    ■   '  -aad 
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and  the  city  of  Manilla  was  rcdored  to  the  Spaniar^  ;  but  they  confiraicd 
to  us  the  liberty  of  cutting  logwood  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras  in  America. 
In  Europe,  likewife^^the  French  redored  to  us  the  iiland  of  Minorca,  and 
we  reftorcd  to  themclK  ifland  of  Belleifle.  In  Germany,  after  fir  year* 
fpent  in  marches  and  counter- marches,  numerous  (kirmifhes  and  bloody  bat- 
tles. Great  Britain  acquired  much  mpitary  fame,  but  at  the  expence  of 
thirty  millions  ilcrling  !  As  to  the  objcdts  of  that  war,  it  was  agreed  chat  a 
mutual  reftitution  and  oblivion  (hould  take  place,  and  each  party  fit  down 
at  the  end  of  the  war  in  the  fame  fituation  in  which  they  began  it.  And 
peace  was  reftofed  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  both  ficks  to  be  upon  the 
Came  footing  as  before  th^  war. 

The  wari  to  which  a  period  was  now  pu£,  was  the  moft  brUL'ant,  and  dif- 
tinguifhed  with  the  mod  glorious  events  in  tlie  Britifh  annals.  No  national 
|)rejudices,  nor  party  difputes  then  exided.  The  fame  truly  Britiih  fpirit  by 
«rhich  the  minifler  was  animated,  fired  the  bread  of  the  foldier  and  feaman. 
The  nation  had  then  arrived  at  a  pitch  of  wealth  unknown  to  former  ages^ 
and  the  motaied  man,  pleated  with  the  afpefi  of  the  times,  confiding  in  the 
abilities  of  the  minifter,  and  courage  of  the  people,  cheerfully  opened  hia 
purfe.  The  incredible  furas  of  i8,  19,  and  zz  millions,  raifed  by  a  few 
•citizens  of  London,  upon  a  diort  notice,  for  the  fervicebf  the  years  1759^ 
1760,  and  1761,  was  no  lefs  adoniihing  to  Europe  than  the  fuccefs  which 
attended  tl>e  Britidi  fleets  and  armies  jn  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

But  the  peace,  though  it  received  the  fan^ion  of  a  majority  of  both  hou^ 
fes  of  parliament,  was  far  from  giving  univerfal  fattsfi6tion  to  the  people. 
And  from  this  period  various  caufes  contributed  to  occafion  a  great  difcoo* 
tent  to  prevail  throughout  the  nation. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  17631  three  of  the  king's  meffengers  entered  the 
houfe  of  John  Wilkes,  efq.  member  of  parliament  for  Aylefbury,  and  feize4 
hifi  perfon,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  from  the  fecretary  of  date,  which  direc* 
ted  them  to  fcize,  *  the  authors,  printers,  and  publidiera,  of  a  feditious  and 
treafonable  paper,  iiititlcdthe  North  Briton,  N°.  45.'  The  papers  publifii- 
cd  under  this  title  fever^ly  arraigned  the  condudl  of  the  adminidration,  and 
ceprefented  the  earl  of  Bute  as  the  fairourite  of  the  king,  and  the  perfpn 
from  whom  meafures  of  government  of  a  very  pernicious  tendency  originated. 
The  45th  number  contained  dri^ures  ou  the  king's  fpeech.  ^r.  Wilkea 
<was  fufpeded  to  be  tbe  author  but  )iis  name  was  not  mentioned  in  the  war- 
rant by  which  he  was  apprehended.  He  objeded  to  being  taken  into  cuiiody 
by  fuch  a  Warrant,  alledging  that  it  was  illegal.  However  he  was  forcibly  car« 
ricd  before  the  fecretaries  of  date  for  e]6aminati9n,  and  they  committed  him 
clofe  prifoner  to  the  Tower,  his. papers  being  alfo  feized.  He  was  likewife 
deprived  of  his  ^omniiifion  as  colonel  of  the .  Buckinghamftiire  militia. ,  A 
wnt  of  habeas  corpus  being  procured  by  his  friends,  he  was  brought  to  the 
court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  the  matter  being  there  argutd,  be  wa^  ordered 
10  be  difcbarged.  This  afiair  made  a  great  noife ;  people  of  all  ranks  inte- 
reded  themfelvts  in  it,  and  Wtdminder  hall  refounded  with  acclamations 
when  he  was  ftt  at  libeity.  An  information,  however,  was  filed  againd  him 
in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  at  his  majedy's  fuit,  as  author  of  the  North 
Briton,  N^.  45.  On  the  firdday  of  the  metting  of  parliament,  after  thcfe 
tranfadions  Mr.  Wilkes  dood  up  in  his  place,  and  made  a  fpeech,  in  which 
he  complained  to  the  houfe,  that  in  his  perfon  the  rights  of  all  the  commons 
of  England,  and  the  privileges  of  parliament  had  been  violated  by  his  im« 
prifonment,  the  plundering  of  his  houfe,  and  the  feizure  of  his  papers, 
^he  fame  day  a  mtffage  \ra8  feat  to  ac^uaiat  the  houfe  of  commont,  with 

the 
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die  information  Tiis  majcfty  had  received,  that  John  Wilkes,  efq.  a  member 
of  thalf  houfe,  was  the  author  of  a  moft  feditrous  and  dangerous  libel,  and 
the  mcafure«  that  had  been  taken  thereupon.  The  next  day  a  duel  was 
fbaght  in  Hyde  Park  between  Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Martin,  another  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  and  fecretary  of  the  treafury,  in  whiph  Mr.  Wilkes  recei* 
▼ed  a  dangerous  wound  tn  the  belly  with  a  piflol  bullet.  Both  houfes  of 
parliament  foon  concurred  in  voting  the  North  Briton,  No.  45.  to  be  a  falfe*. 
fcandalaus,  and  feditibus  libel,  and  ordered  it  to  be  burnt  by  the  commonr 
hangman.  This  order  was  accordingly  executed,  though  not  without  great 
opposition  &om  the  populace  :  and  Mr.  Harley,  one  of  the  (heriffs  who  at* 
tended,  was  wounded  and  obliged  to  take  fhelter  in  the  Manfion  houfe* 
Another  profecution  was  cothmenced  againft  Mr.  Wilkes,  for  having  caiifed 
an  obfccne  and  profane  poem  to  be  printed,  intitled,  **  An  EfTay  on  Wo* 
man**'  Of  this,  only  twelve  copies  had  been  privately,  printed  :  and  it  did 
not  appear  to  have  been  intended  for  publication.  Finding,  howevcr,^  that 
he  Ihould  continue  to  be  profecuted  with  the  utmoft  rigour,  when  his  wound 
was  in  fone  degree  healed,  he  thought  proper  to  quit  the  kingdom*  He  was 
foon  after  expelled  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  verdicts  were  alfo  given  againil 
him,  both  on  account  of  the  North  Briton  and  the  ElTay  on  Woman,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1764  he  was  outlawed.'  Sundry  other  perfon^ 
had  been  taken  up  for  being  concerned  in  printing  and  pab)i(hing  the  North 
Briton  ;.  bu^  fomc  of  them  obtained  verdidls  againft  the  king's  noeflengers  for 
falfe  imprifonment. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  earl  of  Bute,  who  had  been  made  firft  lord  of  the 
treafury,  refigned  that  office,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Mr.  George  GrenviUe^ 
And  under  this  gentleman's  admin iflration.  an  jid  was  paffed,  faid  to  have 
been  framed  by  him,  which  was  produflive  of  the  moil  pernicious  confe* 
quencea  to  Great  Britain  ;  <*  An  AA  for  laying  ^  Jlamp-duty  in  the  Britifli 
colonies  of  North  America,**  which  received  the  royal  aifent  on  the  22d  of 
March  1 765.  Some  other  ifijudicious  previous  regulations  had  alfo  been  made, 
under  pretenee  of  preventing  fmuggling  in  America  ;  but  which  in  effeA  fo 
cramped  the  trade  of  the  colonies,  as  to  be  prejudicial  both  to  them  and  the 
mother  country.     As  foon  as  it'  was  known  in'  North  America  that  the 
Jlamp  ad  was  faffed,  the  whole  continent  was  kindled  into  a  flame.     As  the  - 
Americans  had  hith'erto  been  taxed  by  their  own  reprefexitatives  in  their  pro- 
vincial afifemblies,  they  loudly  aifcrted*,  that  the  Britifh  parliament,  in  which 
they  were  not  reprefented,  had  no  right  to  ta^  thcnr.     Indeed,  the  fame  doc« 
trine  had  been -maintained  in  the  Britifh  parliament,  when  the  ftamp-a£l  was^ 
under  confideration  :  on  wliich  occafion  it  was  faid,  that  it  was  the  birth  right 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  even  as  the  defcendants  of  Englifhmen, 
not  to  be  taxed  by  any  but  their  own  reprcfentatives ;  that,  fo  far  from  being 
adually  reprefented,  they  were  not  even  virtually  reprefented  there,  as  the 
moneft  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  are,  in  confcquence  of  their  intimate 
connedlion  with  thofe  who  are  a6lually  reprefented  ;  and  that  therefore  the 
attempt  to  tax  the  colonics  in  the  Britifh  parliahient  was  opprcflive  and  un- 
condttutionaL     On  the  other  had  it  was  contended,  that  the  colonies,   who 
had  beep  protected  by  Great  Britain,  ouglit,  in  reafon  and  juftice,  to  contri. 
bote  towards  the  expence  of  the  mother  country.     "  Tbofc  children,  of  our 
own  planffcg,**    faid  Mr.  George  GrenviUe,    fpeaking  of  the  Americans, 
•*  nourifhed  by  our  indulgence,  until  they  arc  grown   to  a  good  degree  of 
ftrengtJi  and  opulence,  and  protected  by  our  arms,  will  they  grudge  to  contri- 
bute their  mite  to  relieve  us  &om  the  heavy  load  of  national  cxpecce  whiclv 
^t  lie  under  V^  ^ 
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When  the  (lamp  aft»  printed  by  royal  authority,  reached  the  cotomes,  it 
was  created  witH  every  mark  of  indignation  and  contempt.  Several  ada  of 
TJoIence  were  likewifc  committedy  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  operations  of 
the  itamp-a& ;  and  afTociations  were  alfo  formed  in  the  different  colonies^ 
vherebv  the  people  bound  thcmfclvea  not  to  import  or  purc^aie  any  BritiHi 
manufad^unes,  till  that  a6l  (hould  be  repeated*  The  inhabitants  of  the  different 
colonies  alfo  eftablifhed  committees  from  every  colony  to  correfpond  with  each 
ether,  concerning  the  general  affairs  of  the  whol^,  and  even  appointed  deputies 
from'  thefe  committees  to  meet  i n  Cqn  gr e s s  at  New  York.  They  affemblcd 
together  in  that  city,  in  October  1765,  and  this  was  the. fir K  congrefs  held  oa 
the  American  continent. 

Thefe  commotions  in  America  occafioned  fo  g^reat  an  alarm  in  England^ 
that  the  king  thought  proper  to  difmifs  his  mini{lers.  The  niarquis  of  Rock- 
ingham was  appointed  firft  lord  of  the  treafury  ;  and  fome  of  bis  lordOiip's 
friends  fucceeded  to  the  vacant  places.  In  March  1 766,  an  a£l  was  pafled  for 
repealing  the  American  ftamp-atSt.  This  was  countenanced  and  fuppcrted  by 
the  new  minillry  ;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  though  not  conneded  with  them,  yet  fpoke 
-with  great  force  in  favour  of  the  repeal.  He  alfo  afferted,  that  the  profits  to 
Great  ^ritain  from  the  trade  of  the  colonies^^h rough  all  its  branches,  was  two 
millions  a  year. 

At  the  time  that  the  ftamp  a£l  was  repealed,  an  a£t  was  alfo  paffed  for  fc- 
curing  the  dependence  of  the  American  colonies  on  Great  Britain* 

The  marquis  of  Rockingham  and  his  friends  continued  in  adminidration 
but  a  fliort  time  ;  though  during  their  continuance  in  power  feveral  public 
meafures  were  adopted,  tending  to  relieve  the  burdens  of  the  people,  and  to 
the  fecurity  of  their  liberties.  But  on  the  30th  of  July,  1766,  the  duke  of 
Grafton  was  appointed  firil  lord  of  the  treafury,  in  the  room  of  the  noarquis  of 
Kockingham  ;  the  earl  of  Shelburne,  fecretary  of  ftate,  in  the  room  of  the 
duke  of  Richmond  ;  Charles  Townfhend,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ;  and 
Mr.  Pitt,  now  created  earl  of  Chatham,  was  appointed  lord  privy-feal ;  but 
that  eminent  ftatefman's  acceptance  of  a  peerage,  as  it  removed  him  from  the 
houfc  of  commons,  greatly  leffened  his  weight  and  influence.  Indeed,  this 
political  arrangement  was  not  of  any  long  continuance,  and  fundry  changes 
followed.  Mr.  Charles  Townfliend,  a  man  of  great  abilities  and  eloquence* 
made  for  fume  time  a  confiderable  figure  both  in  the  cabinet  and  in  parlia* 
tnent  ;  but,  on  his  death,  the  place  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  fup- 
plied  by  lord  North,  w\Cq  afterwards  became  firft  lord  of  the  treafury^and  ob- 
tained a  great  afcendancyin  the  adminiftration. 

In  the  year  1 768,  Mr.  W^ilkes,  who  had  for  a  confiderable  time  refided  in 
Pranccf,  came  over  to  England,  and  again  became  an  pbjed  of  pnblic  atttention. 
The  limits  of  our  work  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  all  the  particulars  re- 
fpediing  the  profecution  of  this  gentleman,  and  the  fubfequent  tranfaflioDS 
concerning  him  :  fur  thefe  we  mud  refer  to  our  quarto  edition.  It  is  well 
known,  that  verdi£ls  were  found  againft  him  on  account  of  the  North  Briton, 
and  for  the  indecent  poem,'  "  Eflay  on  Woman."  That  he  fuffered  along 
imprifonment  of  two  years,  and  paid  two  fines  of  500I.  each.  That  he  dif- 
played  great  abilities  during  his  conteds  with  the  minillry^'  and  was  chofen 
member  for  the  county  of  Middlefex  on  the  28ih  of  March,  1768.  He  was 
alfo  again  expelled  for  being  t^ie  author  of  fome  prefatory  remarks  on  a  letter 
ihrhich  he  publifhed,  written  by  one  of  the  fecretaries  of  ftate  to  the  chairman 
of  theqiiarter-fcnions  at  Lambeth,  in  which  the  fecretary  had  recommended  to 
the  magi  ft  rates,  previous  to  the  unhappy  affair  of  St.  George's  f'ields',  their 
calling  in  the  afliftancc  of  the  military,  and  employing  them  effiSuailyi  if  there 
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fcojH  be  occafon.  In  the  vote  for  His  expoWion,  hii  former  offences,  for 
whtdi  he  wtls  now' foffering  imprifonmeot,  were  complicated' with  this  charge  ; 
and  a  nev^  ^nt  was  ordered'  to  be  fflbed 'for  the  efedion  of  a'  membeC  for  the 
county  of  Mrddfefex. 

The  rilg-our  with' which'  Mr.  WJlke^  was  profecnted',  onlyincreafed'  his  po- 
pobricy»  which  w^ralfo  much  augmented  by  the  i^irrc  and  firmnefr which  on 
every  occafion  he -difplayed.  Befort  hiV  expulfion  he  had  been  chofen  an 
atderman  ofLoi^bn  :  and  on  the  r6rh  of  February,  1769,  he  warre-eledecf 
at  Brentford,  memfber  for  the  county  of  Mddlcfex  without  oppofition.  The 
Trtnni  having  beenr  mtide  to  the^honfe,  it  wa«  rcfolVed,  that  Mr.  Wilkes  hav- 
ing been  expelled'  that  £effion,  w^s  incapable^of  being  ele^d  a  member  of  that 
psritament.  The  late  tcledion,  therefore  was  agafn*  declared  vt)Id,  and  a- 
new  writ  iilbed  for  another:  He  was  once  more  unanimoufly  .reieledled* 
by  the  firechoiiders,  airdthe*  ehAibu' waB  again  declared'  void  by  the  houfe  of 
commons.  After  this,  a  new  ele£iion  being  ordered,  colonel  Luttrel,  in  order^ 
tfr  recDtnmend  himfelf  to  the  conrt,  vacated  the  feat  which  he  already  had  in 
parliament,  hf  the  acceptance  of  a  nominal  placr,  and  declared  himfelf  a  can* 
didatrforthe  county  or  MrddlefeXi  Though  the  whole  weight  of  court  in*' 
tettft  wattnthrosi^  into  the  fcale  itr  this  gentl^^n^'s  ftivour,  yet  a  majonty  of 
near  four  jto  one  appeared  againil  him  on  the  day  of  elation  :  the  numbers 
fofWSkcabcmg  ir4J,-and  for  Luttrel  only  256.  Notwithftandtng  this, 
two  dijys  after  the  eledfion  it  was  refolVed  in  the  houfe  of  common?,  that  Mr, 
Luttrel  ought  to  have  been  returned  a  knight  of  the  fiiirc  for  the  county  of 
Middielex  ;  and  the  deputy  clerk  of  the  crown  wa»-  ordlered  to  amend  the 
ittiiro,  by  eraCng  the  name*  of 'Mr.  Wilkes,  and  infcrting  that  of  colonel  Lut- 
trel  in  its  place.  The  larter  accordingly  took  his  feat  in  parliament ;  but 
this  was  diotsght  fo  gv6id  a  violation  of  the  righta>of  the  elb^rs,  that  it  ex- 
cited a  very  general  difcontenty  and  loud  complaiata  were  made  agaihft  it  tit 
c^oy  part  of  the  kingdom. 

After  the  term  of  Mr,  Wilkes's  imprifonrocnt  wa9  expired  in  the-  year 
>77 1 ,  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  fhen'fls  for  London  and  Middtefex  ;  and  waa- 
aftcrwarda  again  chof:n  membei:  for  the  county  of  Middlefex  in  the  fnb- 
feqnent  parfiament,  and  permitted  quietly  to  take  hcs.feat  there;  in  the  year 
*775i  he  executed  the  office  of  lord  mayor  of  the  city  of  London  ;  and  war 
afterwardircle^d^to  the  hrcrativc  office  of  chamberkia  of  that  city.  Jit  the 
year  1783,  after  the  change  of  lord  North's  admrniftration,  at  Mr,  WilketV 
notion,  all  the  dechtrations,  orders,  and  refolutions  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
wfpeding'  hit  cle6Han  for  the  county  of  Mrddlefex,  were  ordered  to  be 
expunged  from  the  journals  of  that  houfe,  **  as  being  fubvet^e  of  the 
nghts  of  the  whole  body  of  this  kingdom.'*  And  it  fhould  be  remem* 
b*red,  that  fn  confequence  of  hia  manly  and  fpirfted  eontefta  with  the  govern- 
aent,  general  warrants  were  declared  to  be  iHegaf,  and  an  end  was  put  to^ 
foch  warrants,  and  to  the  tmbwfal  feizure  of  an  Engliihmui'i  papers  br  ftate 
n^effengcrt. 

After  the  repeal  of  the  ftamp-a£l,  which  was  reeeived  with  great  joy  in 
America,  all  thinga  became  c^uiet  there :  but  unhapprly  new  attempts  were 
OHide  to  tax  them  in  the  Brrtifh  parliament,  though,  befide»  the  experience 
<)f  the  M  ftiecefs  of  the  ftamp-aA,  governor  Fownall>  a  gentleman  weU  ac- 
quiated  with  the  difpoittion  of  the  cplonifb,  faid  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
w  '767,  *•  It  is  a  filft  which  this  houfe  ought  to  be  apprized  of  in  all  its 
ntent,  that  the  people  of  America,  univerfally,  unitely,  and  unalterably, 
are  re&Hcd  not  to  fubmit  to  any  intern^  tax  impofed.  upon  them  by  any 
^pflitttre,  ii),  which  they  have  not  a  fhare  by  reprefeotatives  of  their  own 
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clc£iion«"  He  added,  **  tUis  claim  mud  not  ht  underftood  ai  thougti  it 
were  only  the  pretences  of  party  leaders  and  demagogues  ;  as  though  it  werift 
only  the  vifions  of  fpeculative  enthufiafts  ;  as  though  it  were  the  mere  ehuUi- 
tion  of  a  fadion  which  mu(l  fubfide  ;  as  though  it  were  only  temporary  or 
partial-^it  is  the  cool»  deliberate^  principaled  maxim  of  every  man  of  bufinefs 
in  the  country.**  The  event  verifietf  the  juftice  of  thcfc  obfervations  ;  yet 
the  fame  year,  an  a^-  was  pafftd  laying  certain  duties  on  paper,  giafs»  tea, 
&c.  imported  into  America,  to  be  paid  by  the  coloflies,  for  the  purpoft  of 
raifing  a  revenue  to  the  government.  About  ttvo  years  after,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  repeal  thefe  duties,  excepting  that  on  tea  ;  hut  it  was  not  the  amount 
of  the  duties,  but  the  nght  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  toimpofe  taxev 
in,  America,  which  was  the  fubje^l  of  difpote,  the  repealing  the  other 
duties  anfwered  no  purpofe,  while  that  on  tea  remained  ;  which  according* 
ly  became  a  frefti  fubje6i  of  conteft  between  the  mother-country  and  the 
colonies. 

In  order  to  induce  the  Eaft  India  company  to  become  inRnraiental  iq  en* 
forcing  the  tea-duty  in  America,  an  a£l  ws^spafTed/  by  which  they  were  en« 
abled  to  export  their  teas,  duty  free,  to  all  places  what&>ever.  Several  ihipa 
were  accordingly[freighted  with  teas  for  the  different  colonies  by  the  company^ 
who  alio  appointed  agents  there  for  the  difpofal  of  that  commodity.  This 
wasconiidered  by  tlie  Americans  as  a  fcheme  calculated  merely  to  circum- 
vent thein  into  a  compliance  with  tht  revenue  law^  and  thereby  pave  the  way 
to  an  unlimited  taxation.  For  it  was  eafily  comprehended,  that  if  the  te» 
was  once  landed,  anJ  in  the  cudody  of  the  coniignees,  no  aiTociations,  nor 
other  meaCures,  would  be  fufficicnt  to  prevent  its  fale  and  confumption  ;  and 
it  was  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  when  taxation  was  eftablifhed  iq  one  inftance^ 
U  would  reftrain  itfelf  in  others.  Thefe  ideas  being  generally  prevalent  ia 
America,  it  was  refolved  by  the  coIoni(b  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  tea* 
cargoes  amongfl  them,  at  whatever  hazard.  Accordingly,  three  (hips  ladea 
witHtea  having  arrived  in  the  port  of  Bodon  in  December,  1773,  ^  number 
of  armed  men,  under  the  diiguife  of  Mohawk  Indians,  boarded  thefe  ihips, 
and  in  a  few  hours  difcharged  their  whole  cargoes  of  tea  into  the  fea,  without 
doing  any  other  damage,  or  offering  any  injury  to  the  captains  or  crews. 
Some  fmaller  quantities  of  tea  met  afterwards  with  a  (imilar  fate  at  Bufton, 
and  a  few  other  places  }  but  in  general,  the  commiilioners  for  the  falc  of  that 
commodity  were  obliged  to  relinquifh  .their  employments,  and  the  maftert 
of  the  tea  veifels  from  an  apprehenfion  of  danger,  returned  again  to  England 
with  their  cargoes^  At  New  York,  indeed,  the  tea  was  landed  under  the 
cannon  of  a  m<in  of  war.  But  the  perfons  in  the  fervice  of  government  there 
were  obliged  to  confent  to  its  being  locked  up  from  ufe.  And  in  South  Ca- 
rolina fonne  was  thrown  into  the  river^as  at  Boflon>  and  the  reft  put  into  damp 
warehoufe^,  where  k  perifhed. 

Thefe  proceedings  in  America  excited  fo  much  indignation  in  the  govern- 
ment of  England,  that  on  the  31(1  of  March,  17749  an  s^d  was  paifedfor 
removing  the  cuilom-houfe  officers  from  the  town  of  Bofton,  and  (hutting 
up  the  port.  Another  a^  was  foon  after  palTed  for  better  regulating  the  go* 
vernment  of  the  province  of  Mafiachufett's  Bay.  The  defign  of  this  a6k 
was  to  alter  the  confUtotion  of  that  province  as  it  ftoed  upon  the  charter  of 
king  WilUam  :  to  take  the  whole  executive  power  out  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  veft  the  nomination  of  the  counfcllors,  judges  and  magiftrates  of 
all  kinds,  including  iheriffs,  in  the  crown,  and  in  fome  cafes  in  the  king't 
governor,  and  all  to  be  removeable  at  the  pleafure  of  the  crown.  Another 
aft  wai  aUb  pafiedi  whidi  was  coniidercd  as  highly  iijuriousj  crud  and  un« 
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conHitutiohaly  empowering  the  governor  of  Mairachufett's  Bay  to  fendper* 
Cpoaaccufed  of  crimes  there,  to  be  tried  in  England  for  fuch  offences.  Some 
time  after,  an  a^  wash'kewife  paffed,**  for  making  more  effeftual  provifioa 
for  the  govemmW  of  the  province  of  Quebec,"  which' excited  a  great  alarm 
both  in  England  and  America.  By  this  aft,  a  Icgiflative  cotmcil  was  to  be 
eftabliflied  for  all  the  affairs  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  except  taxation,  which 
council  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown,  the  office  to  be  held  during  pleafure 
and  his  majefty's  panadian  Roman  Catholic  fuhjef^s  were  intitled  to  a  place  in 
it.  The  French  laws,  and  a  trial  without  a  jury,  were  alfo  eftablift'ed  in  civil 
cafes,  and  the  Engliftilaws,  with  a  trial  by  a  jury,  in  criminal ;'  and  the  popiih 
clergy  were  invefted  with  a  legal  right  to  their  tithes  from  all  who  were  of 
their  own  religion.  No  aflembiy  of  the  people,  as  in  other  Britifh  colonies, 
was  appointed,  it  being  faid  in  the  ad,  that  it  was  then  inexpedient  ;  but 
Ac  king  was  to  trc&.  fuch  courts  of  criminal,  cfvil,  and  ecclefiatiical  jurifdic* 
lion,  as  he  would  think  proper.  The  boundaries  of  the  province  of  Quebec 
were  likewife  extended,  ))y  the  ad,  thoufands  of  miles  at  the  back  of  the 
other  colonies,  whereby,  it  was  faid,  a  government  little  better  than  defpotic 
was  eilabliihed  throughout  an  exten  five  country. 

The  meafures  of  government  refpeding  Amerid  had  fo  univerfally  exaf- 
pcrated  the  colonifts,  that  provincial  or  town  meetings  were  held  in  tytry 
part  of  the  continent,  wherein  they  avowed  their  intentions  of  oppofing,  in 
the  moft  vigorous  manner,  the  meafures  of  adminiftration;  Agreements  were 
entered  into  in  the  different  colonies,  whereby  the  fubfcribers  bound  them- 
felves  in  the  mofl  fokran  manner,  and  in  the  preferice  of  God,  to  fufpend  all 
commercial  intercourfe  with  Great  Britain,  from  the  lail  day  of  the  month  of 
Aognft  I774»  until  the  Bo  (Ion  port  bill,  and  the  other  late  obnoxious  laws 
Were  repealed,  and  the  colony  of  Maffachufett's  Bay  fully  reftored  to  its  char- 
tered  rights.  Other  tranfadions  fucceeded  ;  and  the  flame  continued  toin« 
creafe  and  extend  in  America,  till  at  length  twelve  of  the  colonies,  including 
that  whole  extent  of  country  which  (Iretches  from  Nova  8cotia  to  Georgia^ 
had  appointed  deputies  to  attend  a  General  Congrefs,  which  was  to  be  held 
at  Philadelphia,  and  opened  the  5th  of  September,  1774.  They  met  accor- 
dingly, and  the  number  of  delegates  amounted  to  fifty-one ;  who  reprefented 
the  feveral  Engiifh  colonies  of  New  Hampihirc  {i  delegates);  Maffachufett's 
Bay  (4),  Rhode  Ifland  and  Providence  plantations  (2),  Connedicut  (3), 
New  York  ^7),  New  Terfcy  (4),  Pennfylvania  (7),  the  lower  counties  on 
Delaware  fj),  Maryland  (4),  Virginia  (7),  North  Carolina  (3),  and 
v>outh  Carohna-^^delegates)  i  Georgia  afterwards  acceded  to  the  confederacy 
and  fent^deputies  to  the  Congrefs. 

They  drew  up  &  petition  to  the  king  in  which  they  enumerated  their  feve* 
ral  grievances,  and  folicited  his  majef^y  to  gr^nt  them  peace,  liberty,  and  fafe- 
ty.  They  likewife  publilhed  an  addrefs  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  ano'^ 
ther  to  the  colonies  in  general,  and  another  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  province 
ofQueliec.  The  congrefs  "broke  up  on  the  26^h  of  Odtober,  having^  refolv- 
ed  that  another  congrefs  (hould  be  held  in  the  fame  place  on  the  2  oth  of 
May  following,  unle&  the  grievances  of  which  they  complained  fhould  bs  re^ 
^reflfed  before  that  time^  and  thev  recommended  to  all  the  colonies  to  choofe 
deputies,  as  foon  as  pofiible,  for  that  purpofe. 

Shortly  after  thefe  eyents,  fome  n\eafures  were  propofed  in  the  pariia^* 
neni  of  Great  Britain,  for  putting  a  flop  ta  the  commotions  which  unhap* 
pilyfubfifted  in  America.  Th^  earl  of  Chatham,  who  had  been  long  in  aii 
il&firm  fta^of  hcalthi  appeared  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  expreffed  in  thp 
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Whom  the  congrcfs  conferred  the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  On" the  jrft 
of  December,  Montgbmcry  attempted  to  gain  poilcflion  of  Quebec  by  dorm 
but  was  killed  in  the  firft  fire  from  a  battery,  as  advancing  in* the  front  of 
bis, men:  Arnold  was  alfo  dangerouily  wounded,  about  60  of  their  men 
were  killed  and  wounded,  and  ^00  taken  pnfoners.  The  beficgers  immedi- 
ately quitted  their  camp,  and  retired  about  three  miles  from  the  city,  and 
the  fiege  was  for  fome' months  converted  into  a  blockade.  On  general  Carle* 
ton's  receiving  confiderable  reinforcements  and  lupplies  of  provifions  from 
England,  May  177^9  Arnold  was  obliged  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat  : 
Montreal,  Chambleey  and  St.  John's  were  retaken,  and  all  Canada  recovered 
by  the  king's  troops. 

During  thefe  tranfa^tions,  the  royal  army  at  Bofton  was  reduced  to  gretft 
diftrefs  for  wapt  of  provifions  ;  the  town  was  bombarded  by  the  Americans, 
and  gcncftl  Howe,  who  now  commanded  the  king's  troops,  which  amounted 
to  upwards  of  feven  thoufand  men,  was  obliged  to  quit  Bofton  and  embark 
for  Halifax,  leaving  a  confiderable  quantity  of  artillery  a\)d  fome  (lores  be- 
hind. The  town'was  evacuated  on  the  17th  of  March,  1776,  and  general 
Walhington  immediately  took  poflcflion  of  it.  On  the  4th  of  July  follow* 
ing,  the  congrefs  publifhed  a  folemn  declaration,  in  which  they  afligned  their 
reafons  for  withdrawing  their  allegiance  from  the  king  of  Great  Biitain» 
In  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  inhabitants  ot  the  united  colonies, 
they  declared  that  they  then  were,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  "  Free  and  In- 
dependent States  ;"  that  they  were  abfolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  Britifh 
crown,  and  that  all  political  connexion  between  them  and  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  was  totally  diffelved ;  and  alfo  that,  as  free  and  independent 
fifitesy  they  had  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contrad  alliances, 
«(lablifh  commerce,  and  do  all  other  a£ts  and  things,  which  independent  ftatei 
may  of  right  do.  They  liktrwife  publifhed  articles  of  confederation  and  per* 
petual  union  between  the  untttd  colonies,  10  which  they  alFumed  the  title  of 
^  The.  United  States  of  America." 

In  July,  1776,  an  attempt  was  made  by  commodore  Sir  Peter  Parker, 
and  lieutenant-general  Clinton,  upon  Charles-town  in  South  Carolina.  But 
this  place  was  fo  ably  defended  by  the  Americans  under  general  L\Ee,  that 
the  Britifh  commodore  and  general  were  obliged  to  retire,  the  king's  (hips 
having  fuftained  confiderable  luO,  and  a  twenty-eight  gun  (hip,  which  run  a- 
ground,  was  obliged  to  be  burnt  by  the  officers  and  feamen.  However,  a 
niuch  more  important  and  fuccefsful  attack  againft  the  Americans  was  foon 
^fter  made  under  the  command  of  general  Howe,  then  joined  with  a  large 
body  of  Heffians,  and  a  confiderable  number  of  Highlanders,  fo  that  his 
^vhole  force  was  now  extremely  formidable.  The  fleet  was  commanded  by 
his  brother  vice-admiral  lord  Howe  \  and  both  the  general  and  the  adxtliral 
were  invefted  with  a  power  under  the  title  of  **  Commi(fioners  for  granting 
Peace  to  the  Colonies,"  of  granting  pat  don  to  thofe  who  would  lay  down 
their  arms.  But  their  offers  of  this  kind  were  treated  by  the  Americans 
^ith  contempt.  An  attack  upon  the  town  of  New  York  feemsto  have  been 
czpe6led  by  the  provincials,  and  therefore  they  had  fovtiBed  it  in  the  belt 
manner  they  were  able.  On  Long  ifland,  near  New  York,  the  Americans 
had  alfo  a  large  body  of  troops  encamped,  and  feveral  works  thrown  up. 
General  Howe  firft  landed  on  Staien  Iflcind,  where  he  met  with  no  oppofi-  . 
tion  ;  but  early  in  the  morning  of  the  2 2d  of  Auguft,  a  defcent  was  made 
by  the  Britjfh  troops  upon  Long  Ifland,  and  totvards  noon  about  fifteen 
thoufand  were  landed.  They  ha^^  greatly  the  advantage  of  the  Americans, 
|>y  their  fuperior  ficill  and  diftiplinci  and  being  better  provided  with  artillery, 
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a&d  ereiy  kind  of  military  accommodatioa  }  and  tlie  Americatfj^aflea  were  far 
trom  beiDg  properly  fecured.     Some  alliens  and  fkirmKhes  happened  between 
them   dunng  federal  fuccei&ve  days  ;  in  which  the  Britifh  troops  engaged 
their  enemies  with  great  ardour,  and  the  Americans  fupiered  exceedingly tr 
Finding  themfeWesfo  much  overpowered,  they  at  length  refolved  to  quit  the 
iflandy  and  general  Waihington  came  over  from  New  York  to  condu^  their 
retreat,  in  which  he  dil played  great  ability.     In  the  night  of  the  29th  ot 
July,  the  American  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  camp,  and  their  di&r« 
cat  works,  and  mUh  their  baggage,  ftores,  and  part  of  their  artillery,  were 
conveyed  to  the  water- fide,  embarked,  and  pafTed  over  a  long  ferry  to  New 
York,  with  fuch  extraordinary  filence  and  order,  that  the  Britifh  army  did 
not  perceive  the  leaft  motion,  and  were  furprifed  in  the  morning  at  finding 
the  ^American  lines  abandoned,  and  feeing  the  laft  of  their  rear-guard  in  their 
boats,  and^out  of  danger.     The  provincials  had  been  fo  furrounded  by  the 
&riti(h  troops,  aud  the  latter  had  difplayid  fuch  fuperior  military  Ikill,  it  waa 
afubje^  of  wonder  that  the  greatell  part  of  the  American  army  (hould  be  able 
to  eneduate  their  retreat.     In  the  different  adtions  previous  to  this,  the  bfa 
of  the  Americans  had  been  very  confiderable.     Upwards  of  a  thouland  of 
them  were  taken  prifoners,  including  three  generals,  three  coloneli,  and  many 
inferior  officers  ;  their  number  killed  and  wounded  was  computed  to  be  (lill 
greater  ;  they  loft  alfo  five  field- pieces,  and  a  quantity  of  ordnance  was  found 
in  their  dififereat  redoubts  and  forts  on  the  ifland  ;  whilft  the  whole  lofs  of 
thy  British  troops,  if  faithfully  publifiied,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  three 
kundred  killed  and  wounded. 

New  York  was  now  foon  abandoned,  and  the  royal  army  obtained  fome 
other  confiderable  advantages  over  the  Americans  :  at  the  White  Plains,  tak- 
ing fort  Waihington,  with  a  garrifon  of  z 5  00  men,  and  fort  Lee  with  a^eat 
quantity  of  ftores,    which  loffes   obliged  the  American  general  to  retreat 
through  the  Jerfies  to  the  river  Delaware,  a  diftance  of  ninety  miles.  Alfo  on 
the  8th  of  December,  general  Clinton  and  Sir  Peter  Parker  obtained  pof- , 
feffion  of  Rhode-idand  ;  and  the  Britifh  troops  covered  the  Jerfies.  This  waa 
the  crifis  of  American  danger.     All  their  forts  taken,  and  the  time  of  the 
greateft  part  of  their  army  to  iierve,  was  expired,  and  the  few  th^t  remain- 
ed with  their  officers  were  in  a  deftitute  ilate,  With  a  well  clothed  and  dif* 
clplioed  army  purfuing.     Had  general  Howe  pufhed  on  at  that  time  to 
Philadelphia,  after  Wafhington,  it  hath  been  maintained  there  would  have 
been  an  end  of  the  conteft  :  but  Providence  directed  otherwife  ;  and  the  j^e. 
neral's  orders  from  home  arc  faid  to  have  prevented  him.     This  delay  gave 
way  for  volunteer  reinforcements  of  gentleman,  merchant,  farmer,  tradefman, 
2od  labourer,  to  join  general  Waihington,  who,  in  the  night  of  the  25th  of 
December,  amidd  fnow,  ftorms,  and  ice,  with  a  fmall  detachment,  croifed  the 
Delaware,  and  furprifed  a  brigade  of  the  Heffian  troops  at  Trenton.     He 
took  upwards  of  900  of  them  prifoners,  with  whom  he  repafied  the  river  ; 
hating  alfo  taken  three  ftandards,  fix  pieces  of  brafs  cannon,  and  near  one 
thoubfld  (land  of  arms.     Immediately  after  this  furprife  of  the  Heiiians,  and 
depofiting  them  in  fafety,  Waihington  recroifcd  the  river  to  reftime  his  former 
pod  at  Trenton.     The  Britifh  troops  collefted  in  force  to  attack  him,  and 
only  waited  for  the  morning  to  execute  it  ;  but  the  Americans,  by  a  happy 
^ke  of  generalihip,  defeated  the  plan.     Waihington,  to  difguiiie  his  retreat 
io  the  night,  ordered  a  line  of  fires  in  fifont  of  his  camp,  as  an  indication  of 
their  going  to  reft,  and  to  conceal  what  was  a^ing  behind  them.     Then  he 
Boved  completely  from  the  ground  with  his  baggage  and  artillery,  and  by  ai 
tircuitomi  narch  of  eighteen  miles  reached  Friace-town  early  an  the  morning, 
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tam^i  tht  BrftiA  pod  at  tfa^t  phte,  znd  f<-t  off  wrtlf  tfesr  i|od  p(it6m§ 
ttn  his  return  to  the  I>elaware>  jnft  as  the  BHtrffr  trod^»  al  Trtmon 
were  iirrder  arms  and  proceeding  f6  attii(:k  him,  firppofiifg  him  ut  his  fatmtt 
pofitioft. 

In  the  mortth  of  SepteiYiher  1777$  tv^o  aftloui  df  fdt^e  tm|)ortsiiTcif  Kappen- 
Af  betv^cen  the  artttietf  of  general  Ho^)^^c  and  gerreral  WsiGmgton^  irt  Wh  of 
which  the  former  had  the  adt^^ntage  ;  ^fid  foon  af^er,  the  dty  of  PhHadetpbhc 
fcH^endered  to  the  king'9  troops.  But  stn  expedftioif,  that  harf  for  fame  time 
been  coiicencrf,  c*f  ifivading  the  northern  colonies  by  Way  of  C^na(by  proved 
^tremely  trnfuccefsfiil.  The  comnijind  6f  this  ex^peditiott  had  fceeti  gtvcii  to 
Keutertant-general  Borgojrne,  a  very  expcricneed  oftecf.  He  fef  out  from 
Qaebec  With  an  afmy  ot  near  io,06a  men,  and  ati  extraofdmary  fine  trstin  of 
arttHery^  and  was  joined  by  a  conftderabfc  body  of  the  Indrantf.  For  fome 
time  he  drotre  the  Americans  before  him,  and  nlade  hntifelf  maffer  of  Ticon- 
derago  ;  bat  at  length  he  eficountered  fuch  drfficTiihieB,  and  was  fo  rigoronily^ 
dppofcd  by  the  Americans  under  Gates  and  Arnold,  that  after  two  fevereac* 
ckms,  in  which -great  numbers  fell,  general  Sirrgoyne  and  biaatroy  of  5,tfdey 
men  wettr  obliged  to  lay  ioWn  their  arms,  OAober  1 7,  r  777. 

About  the  fame  time.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  genera!  Vatrghan  mrfde  a 
luccefsfui  expedition  again  ft  the  Americans  up  the  North  Ritcr;  they  mtder 
fhemfclves  mafteta  of  feverat  forts  ;  but  the  Amtrican-tf  compbined,  that  in  thiV 
expedition,  and  fome  others,  the  Britifh  troops  had  wanton^/  fet  fire  tofadufejr 
and  towns,  particularly'Efopus,  and  canned  on  the  war  in  11  manner  not  nfoaf 
among  civilized  nations.  Thefedevaft^tions  greartfy  increafed  the  a^erfion  of 
the  Americans  to  the  Britifh  governmetrt,  which  had  already  taken  a  deep 
root*  General  Howe  foon  after  returned  to  Englzmd,  and  the  command  of  the 
Britifh  Army  in  America  devolved  upon  general  Clinton :  but  it  wai  now* 
found  necefiary  to  evacuate  Philadefphia  ;  and  accordingly  Clinton  retreated 
with  the  army  to  New  York,  in  June  1 778.  The  Britifh  troops  were  atucked 
on  their  march  by  the  Americans,  but  the  retreat  was  fo  ably  conduced,  01* 
the  American  general  Lee  behaved  fo  ill,  that  thefr  lofs  did  not  amoimt  to 
300,  killed  and  wounded. 

During  part  of  this  unhappy  war  between  Great  Britafn  and  the  colonies^ 
the  l^er  received  confrderable  fupplies  of  arms  and  ammunition  from  France  ; 
and  the  French  court  feems  to  have  thought  this  a  favoutuble  opportunity  for 
Irffening  the  power  of  Great  Britafn.  Some  French  officers  ano  entered  {ptd 
thtt  American  fefvlce  ;  and  on  the  6ih  of  February,  1778,  a  treaty  of  aHiance 
was  concluded  at  Paris,  Tjetwcen  the  French  king  and  the  Thirteen  Um'ted 
Colonies  ;  and  in  this  treaty  it  was  declared,  that  the  effential  and  dlreft  end 
of  it  was  *•  to  maintain  efFcftually  the  liberty,  fovcreignty,  and  independence^ 
abfoluee  and  onlimfted,  of  the  United  Stated  of  North  America,  as  weH  in 
matters  of  government  as  of  commerce.** 

The  parliament  ^nd  people  of  Grnt  Britain  now  began  to  be  in  general 
alarmed  at  the  fatal  tendency  of  the  American  war :  aifd  in  June,  17781  the 
earl  of  Carlffle,  William  Eden,  and  George  Johnftone,  efqrs,^ arrived  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, as  commiflbners  from  his  majcfty,  to  fettle  the  difpiites  betwerit 
the  mother  cotmtry  and  the  colonies*  Bu(  it  was  now  too  late  :  -the  terms^ 
which,  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  contefl,  would  have  been  accepted  with 
gratitude,  were  now  rejected  with  difdain.  The  congrefn  refufed  to  enter 
into  any  treaty  with  the  Britifh  coEqmtflioners,  if  the  independency  of  the 
United  Stales  of  America  was  notprevfoufly  acknowledged,  or  the  Britffk 
deets  and  armiet  .withdrawn  from  America.    Neither  of  tbefe  reqmlhi6ns 
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%iA^  cott!9lf«&  frttby  'Ae  war  'Oftntaued  to  be  tcarvied  on  wtih  miit^l'  aiiii- 
indflly. 

Theeoi^ifft  df  France  tMnands  Great  .BritaUy  m  talking  part  with  thie 
revolted  colonies^  occafioned  hoftillties  to  be  commenced  bet«reen  the  tMo 
Dationii*  'fhon^b  wlrtiotit' any  formal  declaration  ^tf"  war  ;o*n  either  (ide.     On 
the  i77th  dfjoiie,  477^>  the  Licorne  and  La  £elle  Poule,  -twY)  French  fei- 
gates,  -were  taken ^by  admiml  Ke{\p^«     Orders  werie  immediately  iffued  hy 
the- 'French,  court  ^or  ^making  reprifaU  on  tdic  (htpa  of  Great  Britain;  and 
on  the  ^7th 'of  July,  rd  battle  was. fought  off  Breft  bei>«oen  the  Engltih 
'fleet,  onder  theoonmiand  'Of  admiral  ^Keppel,  ftndrthe  French  > fleet,  imder  ^e 
'command  of  the  aomil  d'Qrnttiers.     The  .EngliHi  Beet  confiCked  of  30  (bips 
>0f  the  line,  ^nd  the  i^renoh  ^%^  i>efidee'firigate8 :  they  engaged  ^or  about 
-three  houn  ;  'botthe  a<6l(on  wasnpt  'deaiiive, -jio.  (hip  being  taken  on  eithet 
^Hicy  <ad  ibe  ^FremSh  ^fleet  «at  length  oretreateH  anto  the  iharbonr  of  BrcHI* 
Of  the  Effgitti  1 3*3  were'killed  in  dbeja^on,  and  373  wounded ;  andtherlofs 
^  fhe  French  is  fuppofed  to  liaVe  been  'very  great.     AGter-the  eng^igement* 
"there  W9s  mud)  tnurmuri&g  throughout  .ehe  Engliih  'fleet,  becaufe  a  dcotfine 
^iftory  hadnot<been  obtained  over' the  French  4  .atllaft  the  blame  was  throwst 
'Upon  Sir  Hugh  -Pallifery^e  admii^al  of  the  blue,  who  mws  charged  in  a  news 
<papfer  with  mUbondudt,  and  drfobcdience  of  orders.      Though  no  regular 
^ccAfation  was  brought  againft  him^  heTeqniredof-adnitrdl  Keppel  .publicly 
to  vindicate  his  eolidudl  firom  ^the  unfavourable  reports  that  were  propa^ted 
agatnd  himt-    This  the«dnii»l  de<2lihed,  Which  .gave,  rife 'to  fome  altercatiosi 
betwecQ  them  ;  and  Sir  Hugh -BaUiler' lift erwards  thought  proper  >to  esbhibtt 
io  the  -board  df-admiraHfy    (of  which  he  was  hioifclf  9  member)  articles  of  ^ 
aceufatton  agaiflft  admital  Keppel,  though  for  many  rmonths  after  the  a£lian 
heiiad  cootioued  to  a^  under  him,  andprofeffcdthe^gredteft  refpe^  to  him. 
A-mode  of  cottdu&  fo  evtmordinary,  was  very  genetally  and  feverely^ etifur- 
«d,  but  the  loi^s  of  the  admiralty  ondered  a  oourt  martial  to  be  hdld  for 
the  trial  of  admiral  ^'Keppel.     When  the  court-martial  was  held,  •  admiral 
'Keppel  waa  acquitted  in  the  moftrhotwurablemaiiQer  ;/and  Sir  rHugh  PallU 
fer'sHrharge  agatnft  him  wa%  dedaredby  the  court  to  be  '^  malicious  and  ill- 
founded.**     But  Sir  Hugh  I^aUifer^being  afterwards  tried  by  another  coutt 
martial,  paKly  compofedfrom  fome  of  the  captaii^s  of  his  own.divifioo,  'he 
Itktwife  ^s  acquftted  ;  his  dSfobedience  .to  :the  admical's  orders  was  eon- 
^dered  as  being  occafioned  by  the  di&bled  (late  of  his  fliip;  a  flight  ccnfuoe 
^ly  was  .palled  on  him  for  not  making  the  flate  of  his  {hip  k^oown  to  the 
admiral ;  jin'd  his  condu£^  in  other  refpe^ts  was  declared-  to  iuiTe  been  mcri- 
tonotts.  ^ 

In  the  Bafl  Indies  alfo  au  engagement  happened  :bet«^n.  (bme  Englifli . 
fl)i^  of  war  under  the  command  <of  Sir  Edward  Vernon,  and  fome  Frtnch 
-ihips  onder  the  command  of  "Monf.  de  TronjoUy,  on  the  toth  of  Auguft,  ia 
vbich  the  former  obliged  the  latter  to  retire  ;  and  on  the  1 7  th  of  Odtobcr 
followh^,  Pondi^herty  furrendered  to  the  arms  of  Great  Britain*  In  the 
courfe  of  the  fame  year,  the  ifland  of  St.,  Lucia,  in  the  .Wed  ludiesinvas  ta- 
ken from  the  •'French  ;  but  the  latter  made  theixiXclfes  maflers  of  Dominica,  ^ 
tadthe  following  year  they  obtamed  pofleiBonof  the  iilandsof  St.  Vinceut's 
«nd  Grenada.  In  September,  i779>  the  count  .D?£ilaing  arrived  at  the 
mouth  -of  the  river  Savanoah,  Mrtih  a  large  fleet,  .and  a  confiderahle  hotly  of 
^Freikch  troops,  to  theaffiflance  of  the  Americans.  After  dallying  a>  month, 
the  Franch  am)  Americaos  made  an -united  attaokupon  the  Bcitiih  troops  ^at 
3avaanab,  under  the  command  of  general  Prevofl.  <But  the  latter  ■defcnd«d 
themfelves  fo  well,  that  the  French  and  Americaxu  wcre^riven  off  with  great 
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lofs,  and  D'Eftaing  foon  after  totally  abandoned  the  ttwft  o(  America.  Ainf 
at  the  dofe  of  the  year  17799  feveral  French  (hips  of  war,  and .  merchant- 
ihtps,  were  taken  in  the  Weft-IndieS}  by  a  .fleet  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Hyde  Parkel. 

By  the  intrigues  of  the  French  court »  Spain  was  at  length  brought  te 
engage  with  France  in  the  war  againft  England  ;  one*  of  the  firft  entcipnfea 
in  which  the  Spaniards  engaged  was  the  Aege  of  Gibraltar,  which  was  defen- 
ded by  the  garrifons  with  great  vigour.  The  .naval  force  of  Spain  was  alfo 
added  to  that  of  France,  now  become  extremely  formidable,  and  their  com* 
bined  fleets  feemed  for  a  time  to  ride  almoft  triumphant  in  the  Britifli  chan« 
nel.  Se  great  were  their  armaments,  that  the  nation  was  tinder  no  inconfi* 
derable  apprchenfions  of  an  invaiion  ;  but  they  did  not  venture  to  m^ke  an> 
experiment  of  that  kind  ;  and  after  parading  for  fome  time  in  the  channd, 
thought  proper  to  retire  to  their  own  ports  without  effe&ing  any  thing.  On 
the  8th  of  January  17K0,  Sir  Geofge  Brydgep  Rodney,  who  had  a  large 
.fleet  under  his  eomnoand,  captured  feven  Spani(h  ffaips  and  vciTels  of  war  be- 
longing to  the  rjoyal  company  of  Carraccas,  with  a  number  of  trading  vefleli 
under  their  convoy  ;  and  in  a  few  days  after,  the  fame  admiral  engaged  near 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  a  Spani(h  fleet,  confilling  of  eleven  (hips  of  the  line,  and 
two  fngates,  under  Don  Juan  de  Langara.  Four  of  the  largefl  Spanifli  fhipa 
were  taken,  and  carried  into  Gibraltar^  and  two  others  driven  on  (horcr 
one  of  which  was  afterwards  recovered  by  the  Englifli.  -  A  Spanilh  70  gun* 
^  fliip,  with  600  men  was  alfo.  blown  up  in  the  adion.-  In  April  and  May 
three  actions  like  wife  happened  in  the  Weil  Indies,  between  the  Englifli  fleet 
nnder  admii'al  Rodney,  who  was  now  arrived  in  that  part  of  the  world,  (hsH 
ving  previoufly  thrown  fupplies  into  Gibraltar),  aiid  the  French  fleet  under 
the  count  de  Guichen  ;  but  none  of  thefe  a£iions  were  decifive,  nor  was  any 
fhip  taken  on  either  fide.  In  July  following,  admiral  Geary  took  twelve 
valuable  French  merchant  fliips  from  Port  au  Prince  ;  but  on  the  8th  of 
Augufl,.the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  took  five  Enghfti  Eaft  In- 
diamen,  and  fifty  Englifli  merchant  ftlips,  bound  for  the  Weft  Indies,  which 
was  one  of  the  moft  complete  naval  captures  ever  made,  and  a  very  fevere 
ftroke  to  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  Such  a  priae  hever  before  entered 
the  harboor  of  Cadiz. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  .17801  Sn*  Henry  Clinton  made  himfelf  matter  of 
Charles^town,  South  Carolina  ;  and  on  the  i6th  of  Auguft,  earl  Cornwallia 
obtained  a  very  fignal  vi6iory  over  general  Gates  in  that  province,  in  which 
about  a  thou£and  American  prifoners  were  taken. 

Soon  after,' major  general  Arnold  deferted  the  fervice  of  the  congrefs,  made 
his  efcape  to  new  York,  and  was  made  a  brigadier-general  in  the  royal  fervice. 
Major  Andre',  who  negociated  this  defertion,  and  was  concerting  meafurea 
with  him  for  betraying  the  important  poft  of  Weft  Point  into  the  hands  of 
the  EngKfli,  yrskn  taken  in  the  American  lines,  in  his  return  to  New  York« 
arid  being  copfidered  as  a  fpy,  fuifered  death  accordingly,  much  regretted  foi* 
his  amiable  qualities. 

The  great  expencer  of  the  American  war,  and  the  burthens  which  were 
thereby  laid  upon  the  people  naturally  occafioned  much  difcontent  in  the  na- 
tion, and  feemed  to  convince  perfoos  of  all  ranks  of  the  necefiity  of  public 
cecohomy •  Meetings  were  therefore  held  in  various  counties  of  the  kingdom 
at  ihe  clofe  of  the  year  1779,  and  the  beginning  of  the, yea:  1780,  at  which 
^reat  numbers  of  freeholders  were  prefent,  who  agreed  to  prefent  petitions  to 
the  houfe  of  commons,  ftating  the  evils  which  the  profulc  expendityre  of  the  / 
public  money  occafioned^  &c« 
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'Sofoe  trivial  attempts  were  made  in  parliament  to  remedy  the'  grievances 
ilatrd  in  the  petit  ions,  but  nothing  important  was  cffeded ;  the  mmiftry  foon 
feund  means  to  maintain  their  influence  in  parliament ;  a  divtrfity  of  fentiment 
occaiioned  fome  difunton  among  the  popular  leaders ;  the  fpirit  which  had 
appeared  among  the  people  by  degrees  fubfided  ;  and  various  caufesatlength 
confpired  to  bring  the  grcateft  part  of  the  nation  to  a  patient  ac^uiefcence  in 
the  noeafures  of  adminiftration. 

T'fac  middle  of  the  year  1780  was  diftingui(hed  by  qne  of  the  moft  dif- 
graceful  ciLhibitions  of  religious  bigotry  that  had  ever  appeared  in  this  coun* 
try  ;  efpecially  if  it  be  ^ onfidered  as  happening  in  ai^  age,  in  vAioh  the  pria" 
ciplca  of  toleration  were  well  underftood,  and  very  prevalent.     An  a^  of 
parliament  had  been  lately  paffed  *'  for  rdibving  his  majefty's  fubjcfis,  pro-' 
**  fcrffing'the  Romifh  religion,  from  certain  penalties  and  difabilities  impcrfed 
•*  upon  tbem  in  the  nth  and  i^th  years  of  the  reign  of  king  William  III.'' 
This  a£k  was  generally  approved  by  men  of  fenfe,  and  of  liberal  f^ntimentSy 
•by  whom  the  laws  a'gainft  Papifts  were  jufHy  deemed  too  fcrere.  ■    The  aft  at 
wft  feemed  to  give  little  offence  to  perfons  of  any-clafs  in  England,  but  in 
Scotland  it  excited  mnch  indignation,  though  it  did  not  extend  to  that  king- 
dom.     Refolupons  were  form<:d  to  oppofe^any  law  for  granting  indulgences 
.to  Papifts  in  Sdbtland  ;  and  a  Romiih  chapel  was  burned,  and  the  houfes 
of  fcveral  Papifts  demoliflied',  in  th^  city  of  Edinburgh.     The  contagion  of 
bigotry  at  length  reached  England  :  a  number  of  perfons  aflemb(ed  thcmfe£rcs 
together,  with  a  view  of  promoting  a  petition  to  parliament,  f6r  a  repeal  of 
the  latr  z€t  in  favour  of  the  Papifts,  and  they  affumcd  the  title  of  the  Protef- 
tant  Aflbciatipn.     It  wap  then  refolved,  in  order  to  give  the  more  weight  to 
their  petition,  that  it  (hould  he  attended  by  great  numl^ers  of  petitioners  in 
perfon  ;  and  a  puUic  advertifement  was  iffned  for  thatpurpofci  ligited  by  lord 
George  Gordon. 

Fifty  tboufand  perfons  are  fuppofed  to  have  affeml^led  with  this  view,  on 
Friday  the  2d  of  June,  in  St.  George's  Fields  ;  from  wtienoe  t^ey  prodeed- 
cd,  with*  blue  cockades  in  their  hats,  'to  the  houfe  of  commons,  where  their 
petition  was  prefentedby  their  prefident.  .  In  the  i:ourfe  of  the  day  feveral 
members  of  both  houfes  of  parliament  were  grofsly  infulted  and  ill  tr^eated  by 
the  populace  :  and  a  mob  aftembled  the  fame  evening,  by  which  the  Sardini- 
an chapel  in  Lincoln's- Inn  Fields,  and  another  Romifh  chapel  in  Warwick- 
ftrcetf  Golden  fquare,  were  entirely  demolifhed.  A  party  of  the  guards - 
were  then  fent  for,  to  pnt  a  ftop  to  the  farther  progrefs  of  thefe  violences,* 
and  thirteen  of  the  rioters  were  taken,  five  of.  whom  were  aftervards  com* 
mitted  to  Newgate,  cfcorted  by  the  military.  On  the  Sunday  folfowing, 
another  mob  aifenibled,  and  deftroyeda  Popiih  chapel  in  Ropemaker's-alley, 
Moorfields.  On'  Monday  they  demolifhcd  a  fchool  houfe,  and  three  dwelU 
ing-houfes,  in  the  fame  place,  txflonging  to  Jthe  Romifh  priefts»  with  a  valu* 
able  library  of  books,  and  a  mafs-houfe,  in  Virginia  ftree^t,  RatchfFhighway. 
They  alfo  deftroyed  all  >the  haufehold  furniture  of  Sir  George  Saville,  one 
of  the  moft  refpcdable  men  in  the  kingdom,  becaufe  he  had  brought  in  the 
bill  in  favour  of  the  Papifts.  On  Tuefday  great .numbeis  again  aifembled 
'about  the  parlianfent  Jioufe,  and  behaved  fo  tumultuoufly,  that  both  houfes 
thought  proper  to  adjourn.  lo  the  evening,  a  moft  daring  and  violent  at* 
tempt 'was  made  to  force  open  the  gates  of  Nevrgate,  in  order  to  releafe  the 
rioters  who  were  confined  there  :  and  the  keeper  having  refuied  to  deliver 
them,  his  houfe  was  fet  on  fir^,  the  prifoo  was  (oon  in  flames,  and  great  part 
of  it  confumed,  though  a  new  ftqne  edifice  of  uncommon  ftrength  ^  and 
jfiore  than  three  hundred  prifoners  made  their  cfcape,  many  of  whom  joined 
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thtf.mob.     Ndws  a  comimttee  of  the  ProteiUfit  AflbeiatloncircuIatedihaAff- 
bi'llay  requeflring  all  true  prot«ftaflyt9>  tOr  fhcw  t^eir  9ltacbm«nt  to.  thein  bcfls 
inlered,  by  a  legal  and  peaecabb  depertmcfil} ;  but  none  o£  th^m  ft«pt  fertbR 
notwkbftandsing  tbeir  boaficd  BumbcRs,  jiq  extin^j/lt  the  fiances -ibcy  hadi 
occaj&oned :  violence,   tumult,   and  devaftation  ftitt  continued^     Tbe  Pi%>'» 
^(laBt  Aflb^iation,.  a&  tbey  thoughl!  profi«r  «a  Hyk  tbemielyecL».  had  bc.ei^ 
chiefly  d6luated  by  ignorance  and  bigotry  ;  and  th^ir  new  confedivaftcft  wetc^ 
aaimatcd  by  the  love  et  mifchief,  and  ibe  hope  o£  plunder.     Two  other 
pri^DAs,  the  houfies  of  lord  Miansfieldi.  aad  Sic  John  I'iddjuig>  aod  feteral 
jLi\htf  private  Koufes,  were  ^deftroyed  the  fanM"  e«;en4D^.     The  lowing  daiy^ 
the  King's  Bench  prilbn,  the  New  Bridew-ell,  in.  St.  Gcocgc's  Fields*  bmm 
ipopifh  chapekt  feveral  private  houfef.  9f  the  Papiftst  aj»d  other  buildings^ 
vere  deiiroyed  by  the  rioters  ;  fome  w«re  pulled  down,  ^d  others  fet  oi» 
fire  ;  aod  every  part  of  the  metropolis  czhibitod  violence  and  ditorder,  tiw 
multa  and  coi^flagra&ions. 

X>oniig  theie  extraordinary  {cen«s  th^e  waa  a  ftianoe&d  ifi?.£^ivity  ia  tbff 
lord  mayor  of  Loodon,  and  in  raoft  of  the  other  nugiftrates  of  the  metvp^ 
poli6»  and  its  neigbbourhoeMl ;  aad  even  the  feiniilry  appeared  to  be  panic-i 
ftjruekf  and  ter  be  only  attentive  to  ibd  pre(ervatioa  of  their  own  hottfes^  and 
of  the  royal-  palace.  The  magiibrates,  at  the  beginning  of  the  riots^  decKned 
giving  any  ordera  to  the  military  to  fire  upon  the  infurgeots  :  but^t  lengthy 
at  all  property  began  tx>  be  inieciire^  men  of  all  clafie*  began  to  fee  the  nece£> 
fity  of  vigorous  oppofition  to  the  notera ^  Wge  bodies  of  troops  were  brbughl 
to  the  metropolis  from  many  miles  round  It ;  and  an  order  vras  ifiued» 
by  the  authority  of  the  king  in  couaciU  **  ibr  the  military  to  ad  wi- 
thout waiting  for  diredions  fronv  the  civil  magiftratest  and  \o  ufe  force,  fov 
difperfing  the  illegal  and  tumultuous  aflemblies  of  the  people/'  -  The  troops 
exerted  themfelves  with  diligence  in  the  fupprellion  of  thefe  alarning  tumultSy 
great  numbers  of  the  rioters  were  kiUedy  many  wore  uppreheuded»  who  were 
afterwards  tried  and  executed  for  felony  *,  and  the  metropolis  was  at  length 
reilored  to  order  and  tranquillity*  The  n^anner  in  which  thefe  tumults  were- 
fupprt'iled  by  the  operations  of  the  military,  without  any  authority  from  the 
civil  magiftratey  however  neceflary  from  the  peculiar  circumiUocea  of  the  ca(c 
was  thought  to  be  a  very  dangerous  precedent :  aiid  that  an  a6i  of  indemnity 
ought  to  have  been  paiFed,  not  only  with  regard  to  inferior  perfons  who  had 
a£led  in  the  fuppreffion  of  thel^  riots,  but  alfo  with  refpe&  to  the  miniftry 
themfelves,  for  the  part  they  had  taken  in  this  tranfa&ion>  in  order  to  prevent 
its  being  eftabliftied  as  a  precedent. 

White  the  internal  peace  of  the  kingdom  was  difturbed  by  thefe  commotioasi 
there  appeared  rcifon  to  apprehend  an  increafe  of  its  foreign  ^nemiesy  by  a 
rupture  with  Holland  ;  l^d.remondrances  were  made  by  the  Britifh  min(fter 
to  the  States  genetal,  complaining  that  a  clandeiline  commerce  was'carried  on 
between  their'fubje6i8and  the  Americans ;  that  this  wsu  particularly  the  cafe 
at  St.  Euftatia  ;  and  that  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain  were  fupplied  with  na- 
tal and  military  ftores  by  the  Dutch* 

'  The  war  with  Holland,  was  commenced  with  great  vigour  :  and  that  repu« 
bKc  foon  fuffered  a  very  fevere  (Iroke  in  the  lofs  of  the  iiland  of  St.  Euftatiai 
which  was  taken  i)y  the  £ngli(h  on  the  at}  of  February,  1781. 

On  the  5ih  of  Auguft  the  fame  year,  a  very  bloody  engagement  was 
fought  between  an  Englifh  fquadron  of  flups  of  war,  under  the  command  of 
admiral  Hyde  Parker,  and  a  Dutch  fquadron  under  the  command  of  admiral 

Zoutman, 

*  Lord  George  Gordon.wae  b^ofelf  committed  to  the  Tow;^  an4  tned  for  h^h  uq^m 
fcip,  hvt  ac^uittc^, 
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2l^ntmaOft  off  the  Dog^r,  BftoL.    On  bolK  Q^es  tbey  Fongfct  wiUi*  great, 
g^aotry,.  and  by  both  of  the.  contending;  iquadrona.the  vidtor^-  wja^  claimed*, 

Xbe  war  c6[|tinued^tQ  be  profecuted  Vith  vanatfS^ruc.Qe&^i  the   j^rench^ 
teade-  thffn&lves  i^a^rs  of  thiS  ifland  of  Tobago;  and  the  ^^apiardso^ 
Peo(ac9b»  ai^d  the  wh^  produce  of  Weft   flpridan  with  littlp  c¥(^ual  re^ 
MajQcei     Earl  Comwallis  obtained;  a  vidory.  over ,  .tbe  AiQ^ncan.^  Mpdfir  ge*. 
ner^lG^^eny.at  G«ild£ord»  in  North  Carolina^  March  15,  I7,8i^,bi|t.it  w.as, 
Si  bfu-d  fou£^ht  bat]Lle^  and  the  lofs.  on.  both  fides  confidefable.     indeed^  th« 
la^ojy  was  produdive  of  all  the  confeiquences  0^  a  defeat.:,  for  tbr^ed^y:sa£tei^ 
]oFd  C0ra«f^li9  was  obliged  to  leavepart  pf  hisOcjk  and  WQ.uji^ded  bcbind  hiiff., 
to  the  care  of  his-enj^n^j,  and  to  maft^e  a  circuitous  retiFeat  of  aOQ  n^ijes- 1(^ 
Wil|aaingto9:  .before  they  could  find-Oiplter,  apd  £0  left  SputK  Qa^QJina  en- 
tire.Ly  exppted  to  the  America^  genei^aL     The  g^ner^ls  Phili^a.aild^i^rnolcl 
CQiajpi^te^  fpme  ravagea  in  Virgini^t  d^ftroyed  QUicb  ^bippiog».  ^nd  about 
Sooo  hfog/heada  of  tobacco  ;  but  none  of  thefe,  events  at  ih^at  tii^^f  prp.npfi 
ed  ^j  fpee47  terapinatipn  ^f  the  war^  they  rajiiher  contcibM^cd  ^  draw  th^ 
^tteation  of  the  Ameribana  and  the  Frcnclv  at  Rhod?  ii)aQd.tQ.t)iait  qjuartev. 
ipth^e  tbe^  next  year  the  decffive  bk)^  was  ^uck   which,  firmly  efttabiiHuj 
American  independence.     Lord  Cornwallis's   fituation^at  WUmin^tpn  ws^ 
\jBPf  dJiagreeM>k»  and  hia  fbi[ce  teduced  fo  lo.w  that  he  oqujid  npi;  thin^  of 
HQLTchijig  to  Cbaffles^own  by^  la^  ;,  he  tu^cd  bjs  thoughts  theatq  a  c.g^ 
ofer^HMi  in  Virgioja  with  PhjUpa  and  Arnold^,  and  began  his,  masch^  Apri{ 
a5»  i'7gi.     In  this  central  province^  aU  the  fcatt^red  o^ er^tipai  pf  adiv;^ 
boftiUty  began  at  length  to.  copvvrg^  into  a  ppinti^  and.  the  graqd  catatlrof  b^ 
of  the  American  war  ppened  to  the  world*     $y  different  reinforcements^ 
lord  ComwalUsrs  foi?ce  accounted  ta  above  7000  exccHcnt  trpofj^A,bnt  fpcl^ 
vm  their  plundering  and  devaftatipois  on^t^eir  royutey  and  tb^  pr^er  of  tb.Q 
Awbefieanssthathis  ^w^ionbecain/e  a^  kogtb  verycrilipal.  Sir  ^enrj  Qlin^on^ 
tkecoa^oaander  iocbief9Was  prevented  fi:on»  (ending  t\)s>ffi  fM.ccour§  to.  hioci 
whicb  he  Qtherwife  woujd  have  doncy   bj  his  fears  for  l^ew  Yoiil^i  ^gainft 
vhich  he  apprehended.  Wafliingtoix  nxe4i(atcd  ^  formidable  att^clc.     ^^hi^ 
Ameftcan  general  played  a  gaim  of  grea^t  addrefs^  ^s.  many  gf  their  ^^ 
aad^  4i(patch^  had  been  nntercf ptedji  and  tj^e  latters  p^ubli^ied  with  grea( 
parade  and  triumph  xq  the  New  Yofrk  paperQj  to  e^pofc  tlfe  poyertys  weaKneff 
aad  difttoion  c^  the  Aonericanf  ;  Wafhington  fpon  turned  the  tabjea  pn  the 
Britilh  Qommandcrsn  ^nd  derived  publjc  advantage  frqm  thi^  fpA^ifce  of  vexa,* 
|ioa  af^d  preji^ice«(     He  wrote  l^ttevTlP  th^  loutbern  piEcets  and  others* 
iafcMrming  thens  of  his  total  inabiUty  tp  relieve  Virginiay  unlefs  by  a  dii  tGi 
lUaob  with  the  French  trpops  cm  New  Yprk«     He  averted  it  was'abfolutelT 
deteFinikied  on^  and  would  fopn  be  executed*     Thefe  letters  were  intercepteil 
(a^  was  intended  they  fhoifld)  with  otbera  of  the  likie  kind  from  the  f  r^nch 
officers,  and  the  pvaje^  waa  fuccefsfM^  Sir  Heiiry  Clinton  v^wa^L thus  amure4 
aoddeceiveds  and  kept  from  forming  ^lay  fufpicipq  of  the  real  defigns  of  ^hc 
cseipy,  ' 

Bj  a  variety  of  judicious  military  manqpuvrcsg  WaOungtoi;^  kept.  Nevr 
Yofk»afid  its  dependencies  in  a  continual  ftafe  pf  alarn)  ^or  above  fix.  week9 
aad  then  fuddcnly  inarched  acrofs  thp  Jerfies  and  through  Pennfylvania  Xq 
the  bead^of  the  £lk»  at  the  bottom  of  the  Chefapeak»  from  which  the  ligh^ 
troops  ixrere  cox^veyed  by  ibipping  dowi)  tbe  baj^,  and  \\ie  bulk  of  the 
snnyy  after  reaching  Maryland;  by  forced  marches^  were  alfp  there  ent; 
b«rked>  apd  foon  jpined  tbe  other  body  under  the  marcj^ie  de  la  Fayett^, 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  receiving  iufprqiation  that,  the  coupt  de  GralTe  wa^ex,^ 
pcded  every  moment  in  the  Ghefapeak,  with  a  large  French  fleet  to  co-ope- 
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rate  with  WadiiRgton,  now  feriouflv  attempted  to  reinforce  lord  ComwalBlW 
but  without  fuccefs  ;  for  on  the  5th  of  September,  after  a  partial  a6kion  of 
a  few  hours  between  the  BriAfh  fleet  under  pdmiral  Graves^  and  that  of  the 
French  under  de  GrafTe*  Graves  returned  to  I^w  York  to  refit,  and  left  the 
French  n^aHers  of  the  pavigaiion  of  the  Chefapcak.  Prefently  the  mod  effeo- 
tual  meafures  were  adopted  by  general  Wa(hington  for  furroandiog  lord  Corn* 
^allis'ft  army,  and  on  the  lad  uf  September  it  was  clofcly  invcfted  in  York 
Town,  and  at  Gloucefter  on  the  oppolite  fide  of  the  rivtr,  with  a  confiderable 
body  of  troops  on  one  fide,  and  a  large  naval  force  on  the  other.  Tbe  trenches 
were  opened  in  the  night  between  the  5th  and  7th  of  Odober,  with  a  large 
train  of  artillery.  The  works  which  had  beei>  raifed  by  the  Britifh,  funk  un^ 
derthe  weight  of  the  enemy'^  battenrs;  the  troops  were  much  diminifhedbT 
the  (wprd  and  ficknefs,  and  worn  down  by  condant  watching  and  fatigue  and 
all  hope  of  relief  failing,  the  19th  of  October  lord  Comwallis  furrendered  him* 
f elf  and  his  whole  army  by  capitulation  to  general  Wifhtiigton,  ab  prifoners 
of  war*.  *  Fifteen  hundred  feamen  underwent  the  fate  of  the  garrifon,  but 
thcfe,  with  the  Guadaloupe  frigate  of  24  guns  and  a  number  of  tranfports^ 
were  afligned  to  M.  de  Grafle,  a^  a  return  for  the  French  naval  power  and 
Kffiftance.  .  * 

Such  was|he  iflue  of  the  Virginian  war.  The  capttire  of  this  army^  un^- 
der  lord  Cornwallis,  was  tpo  heavy  a  blow  to  be  foon  or  eafily  recovered  ;  it 
threw  a  gloom  over  the  whole^ourt  and  cabinet  at  home,  and  put  a  total  pe* 
riod  to  the  hopes  of  thofe  who  had  flattered  themfelves  with  the  fubjugaiion 
of  the  colonies  by  arms.  The  furrender  of  this  fecond  Biritiih  army  may  be 
confidcred  as  the  clofing  fcenc  of  the  continental  war  in  America  ;  *tor  thcim« 
inenfe  ezpence  of  carrying  it  pn  fo  diilant  from  the  feat  of  preparations  and 
power,  the  great  accuuvulation  of  public  debt  it  had  brought  upon  the  na* 
tion ;  the  plentiful  effufiin  of  human  blood  it  had  occafioned  ;  the  diminu- 
tion of  trade,  and  the  vail  increafe  of  taxes — ^thcfc  were  evils  of  inch  a  mag* 
siitude,  arifitig  from  this  ever  10  be  lamented  conttft,  as  could  fcarcely  be 
overlooked  even  by  the  moil  infenfible  and  Hupid.  Accordingly,  on  the  firft 
of  March,  17S2,  after  repeated  Uruggles  in  the  houle  of  commons^  the  houie 
addrtffcdthe  king,  requelUng  him  to  put  a  flop  to  any  farther  prufecutioa  of 
fo  ofFtnfive  a  war  againfl  the  American  colonies.  This  was  a  moll  important 
event ;  it  rendered  a  change  of  meafures,  and  of  councils  abfolutely  neccifary, 
and  diffufed  univerfal  joy  throughout  the  kingdom.  Thole  Country  gentle- 
men who  had  generall)  voted  with  the  miniftry,  faw  the  dangers  to  which  the 
nation  was  expofed  in  an  expenfive  war  with  France,  Spain,  and  Holland^ 
without  a  fingle  ally  and  feeling  the  preffurc  of  the  public  burdens,  they  at 
length  dcfcrted  the  Itandard  of  admintftraiion,  and  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  cabinet  waseflFcded,  March  27th,  1782,  under  the  aufpices  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Rockingham,  who  was  appointed  firfl  lord  of  the  trcafury. 

The  firil  bufinefs  of  the  new  miniftry,  was  the  taking  meafures  for  «f- 
feduaiing  a  general  peace,  Mr.  Grenyillc  was  invctted  with  fcdl  powers  to 
treat,  at  Paris  with  all  the  parties  at  war,  and  was  alfo  dirc6led  to  propoie  the 
independency  of  the  Thirteen  United  Provinces  of  America  in  the  firft  inftaocei 
inftead  of  making  it  a  condition  of  a  general  treaty.  The  commanders  in 
chief  in  America  were  alfo  direded  to  acquaint  the  congrefs  with  the  pacific 
views  of  the  Britiih  court,  and  with  the  offer  to  acknowledge  the  indepen- 
dency of  the  United  States. 

Peice  cvei  y  day  became  more  defirable  to  the  natipn.  A  feries  of  lofles 
agitated  the  minds  of  the  people.  January  14th  1782,  the  French  took  Ncvit< 

<*  The  Aacrican  return  made  the  nwnber  •£  prifgocrs  7,»47,  land  aad  marine 
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lib  tlie  5t&  of  February,  the  ifland  of  ^norca  furrendered  to  tht  Spanitrds^ 
and  on  the  K3tfa  of, the  fdme  month, -the  ifland  of  St.  Cbn'ilopher's  was 
given  up  to  the  French.  The  valuable  ifland  of  Jamaica  would  foon  pro« 
bably  bave'fliared  the  fame  fate,  had  not  the  Britifli  fleet,  under  admiral 
Rodney,  follep  in  with  that  pf  the  French  qnder  the  Count  de  Graffe,  ia 
their  way  to  joint-he  Spanifh  fleet  at  St^  Domingo.  T^e  van  of  the  Frenck 
was  too  far  advanced  to  fuppori  the  centre,  and  a  flgnal  vidory  was  obtained 
over  them.  The  French  admiral,  in  the  Vllle  de  Paris  of  i  lo  guns  (a  prefdnt 
from  the  city  of  Paris  to  the  l^rench  king),  was  taken,  withtv^o  feventy-fours^ 
aod  one  of  64  guns  ;  a  74  gun  fliip  blew  up  by  accident  foon  after  flie  was  in 
our  pofTellion,  and  another  74  funk  during  the  engagement.  A  few  days  af^ 
tcr,  two  more  of  the  fame  fleet,  of  64  guns  each,  were  captured.^  fiy  this  vic- 
tory of  the  t^th  of  April,  the  deflgn  againft  Jamaica  was  fruftrated,  and  ad- 
■u»l  Rodney's  reputation  and  intereft  were  greatly  promoted. 

May  8th,  the  Bahama  iflauds  furrendered  to  the  Spaniards  :  but  the  crc« 
dit  of  the  Britifli  arms  was  wellTuftained  at  Gibraltar,  undef  general  Elliotr 
the  governor,  and  their  formidable  attack  on  the  1 3th  of  September  with 
floating  batteries  of  212  brafs  cannon,  &c.  in  fliips  from  1400  to  600  ton* 
burthen,  ended  in  difappointment,  and  the  deftru£lion  of  all  the  fliips  and 
Boft  of  the  alFaAants  in  them.  The  garrilbn  was  relieved  by  lord  Howe,  ia 
the  month  of  Oduber,  who  offered  battle  to'  the  combined  force  of  France 
and  Spain,  though  twelve  fail  of  the  line  inferior.  The  military  operations 
after  this,  were  few,  and  of  little  confequenc^.  Negapatnam,  a  fettleroent 
in  the  £aft  Indies^and  Trincomale  on  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  were  taken  from 
the  Dutch  by  the  Britifli  forces ;  but  the  French  foon  receiving  coniiderable 
iiiccours  from  Europe,  took  Cuddalore,  retook  Trincomale,  forced  the  Bri- 
tifli fleet  into  feveral  adions,  but  none  deciflve,  and  enabled  Hy^er  AUy  to  witb- 
ftand,  with  various  fuccefs,  all  the  efforts  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  his  trbops. 

The  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham^  on  the  J  ft  of  July,  occafloqed  a 
violent  commotion  in  the  cabinet,  and  leflcned  the  hopes  which  had  been  foroo^ 
cd  of  important  national  benefitsfrom  the  new  admjniftration.  Lord  SheU 
bume  fucceeded  the  marquis  as  firft  lord  of  the  treafury,  and  it  is  faid,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  his  ^oUeague^. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  France  *  ;  Great  Bri- 
tain ceded  to  France,  of  her.poflcfiions  before  the  war,  the  ifland  of  Tobago» 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  the  river  of  Senegal  in  Africa,  with  its  dependent 
cies  and  the  forts  on  the  river  }  and  gave  up  a  few  diftri^s  in^  the  £aft  In- 
dies, as  dependencies  on  Pondicherry,  and  Karical  ;  it  agreed  alfo  to  reftotc 
the  iflands  of  St  Lucia,  St.  Pierre,  and  Miquelon^  and  the  ifland  of  Goree  ; 
with  Pondicherry,  Karical  :  Mahe,  Chandernagore,  and  the  comptoire  of 
Sorat,  in  the  £all  Indies^  which  had  been  conquered  from  the  French  dur* 
ing  the  war.  To  prevent  difputes  about  boundaries  in  the  Newfoundland 
fifliery,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  French  line  for  flfliing  fbould  begin  from  Cape 
St«  John  on  the  eaflern  fide,  and  going  roUnd  by  the  North,  fliould'have  for 
its  boundary  Cape  Ray  on  the  Weftern  flde  ;  and  Great  Britain  renounced 
every  claim  by  former  treaties  with  refpe^t  to  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk. 
France  on  the  other  hand  was  to  reftore  to  Great  Britaiu  the  iflands  of  Grana- 
da, and  the  Grenadines,  *St.  Chriflopher's,  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  Ncvie^ 
and  Montferrat ;  and  guarrahtied  Fort  James,  and  the  river  Gambia,  agreeing 
that  the  gum  trade  fliould  remain  in  the  fame  condition  as  before  the  war, 
1 755*     The  allies  of  each  ftatc  ia  the  £aii  Indies  were  to  be  invited  to  accede 

^  PrcUmisarj  articles,  fettled  January  aO|  1783. 
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«to'fh;e)^afeifitMt{on,  4>lit  'irttey'Mreav<frrc  to  petfo^  no  ^dKhnree  "oti  eicMr 
^die  ^B8^  be  given 'to -th^tn. 

^yihe  «f«aty  With  .Spaii>»  '^fe^t Britain  gttve'-upto  thatpa«vtfrEftft(FloHJh» 
tfid  %lfo  '<^eded  W^ft  Fldf kla  -nod  ^Minorca,  wKi<ih  Spain  had  tarfetfn  during 
^he'War*  T6  ^fe^iit  «U  oaUfi^s  of  4oiiiplaint  Und  ^mifundtfrftanding  for  the 
4af(fre,  k'4«fls  agi'e^d  <hattbe  BHtini  fubjedlB  (hotild  have  the  ri^ht  of  cisttfh|^ 
^Md^ityin^  a\May  logwodd  in'tlie  diHriA  "fyiAg  between  therWere  Wallts  tfr 
^Mh'^ie,  add  Rk)  Hdndo,  taking  {h^  <iourfeof  the  &id  rivers  for  unatoefable 
4jbiMdarM8.  '^pdn  agt«ed  to  r^^or^  fht^iflandft  df  Providence  atid  the 
-IBahvnias,  'to  '6i^t  QHtein,  iRit  they  had  been  ttttdcen  before  the  pvaoe  wita 
JBgni^d. 

^n  the  treaty  Wtth'^He  'United  Slates  of  America,  the  king  ofOmitfin- 
-«a{n^<ikftOW!edge8  N(*W  '1i«Mpfhfre,>-MB(fa<3hufett'«  Bay,  Rhode  ifland/atid 
Providence  pl^tatibrts,  Ccmnelfticitt,  Ne^  Ydrb,  ^Nolv  J«fcy,  -PstiDfylvanki, 
^DdsFw^re,  Mbrytend,  Virginn,  -North  Oaroliiia,  South  Carolina,  and  Gcbr- 
^gktf  to  bcy&ey  'Jb^&eign^'Viffd  IndlpeiiAkhJ^Sif^Tid  for  biluMf,  his  heii«  and 
^leeefl^ps,  Yclinqutflied -all'clafthQ^o  -the  gov^rdaicift,  firoprtety,  and  terrico- 
Yial  r^lits^f  the- fame,  -atid  '^very^^rt  -thereof.  1*0  prevent  ail  difputes  in 
4tilu««'Ou  the  fubj^  df  l^dttnAarii^s  b^w^en  thefe  ftatesand  the  remaining 
yroVilne^s  to  Great  Britain,  lides  i^^ere  T^ry  n&inutcly  drawn,  which  will  bic 
%idtieediii  fheprop^r  place,  ^nd-(bihc'^VoUFable  claufes  were  obtained  for4rl]lt 
46yali(ls.  The  navigation  df  the  MiffiiBppi  to  reifnain  open  to  both  parties,  m 
%dfd  the  N^fotftidland'fifhenes. 

In'thetrieity  with  the  Dutch, -gyefit  difficulties  arofe  ;  but  at  length  ir 
Hras  (hpt^t^  tliat  Great  Britain  (hoiild  reftore  Trinoomale  in  :the  ifland 
of  C^lon,  bnt  the  'Fr«ri<ih  had^li%tfdy  taken  It ;  and'that  the  Dutch  ihoulfi 
yield  to  us  the  toWnOf  Negapatnatn,  with  Its  dependencies  in  the -Ead  Indi^ 
with  Hberty  to  tretitfbr  its  reflitutiop  on  the  poirttof^n  equivalent. 

Thus  a  period  uf«s  put'to  amoft  calamitous  vmr,  in  which  Of«at  Britain 
Mi  the  b^ft  part  of  her  Am«Hcan  colonies,  and-tnany  thoufiiud  valuable  lives, 
and  e^p^iided  orfqutnd^rdd'n^ilrly  TCO 'millions  of  tnon^*  The  terms  of 
the  peace  Viere,  to  many,  a  fubje^t  of  gr6at  regri^t  :  but  had  the  war  oon< 
tinned,  it  would  have  been  neccfiary  to  baYe  borrowed  adnually  17  miUiot^ 
-and  aiiaff,  by  which  a  millidn  p^r  ^MfniMi 'would  have  been  added  to  the  takces, 
and  25  miliions  at  leaft  to  the  capital  df  the  public  debt,  accovding  to  th^ 
vfoat  modes  of  ftiinding.  The  addr^fs  of  thanks  forthe  peace  wa»  carried  in 
thehoufedflords,  by  a'niajonty  of  72  to'59,'bUt  loft  in  the  houfeof  ooaoN 
mdils  by*  a  majority  of  2  J4  to*i 08.  ^ 

The  majority  of  the-commdns,  thus'^nlidlng  under  ihe  bannersof  the 
'famous  coalHiotif  leaidtft^  'Mr.  Fbx  add  lord  North  plainly  indicated  a  mioifte- 
rial  revolution  terbe  nedrdt  hand,  unlefs  the  cd>ina  would  call 4  new  patlia- 
m^nt.  Asthey  did  Vi6t,'the  pj^ce  makers  were  dhligdd  to  withdraw  from 
power.  The  two  gen^emen  juft  mcnttdaed  W(:re  made  fecretaries  of  ftftte, 
and  the  dnke  of  Portland  lirft  lord  of  the  treafory,  on  April  the  ad,  1783. 
All  plans  of  reformation  in  pifbKc  offices,  and  'fbr  preferviag  xhe  itation^ 
'which  lord  Shelburnepropofed,  feemed  now  to  be  dropt.  Every  thing  went 
onjuft  as  the  coaKtion  admintftrition  pleafed,'nll  Mr.  Fox  brought  into  par- 
liament his  famous  bill  for  new  regulating  the  ^govermnent  of  the  £aft  India 
company,  ^d  their  commercial  affairs  and  tenitories  \  a  plan  of  which  bill, 
^ts  progrcfs  and  fate,  we  have  already  given  in  ouraccount  of  that  trading 
company.  Th^  bill  being  rejected  in  the  honfe  of  lords,  on  December,  17, 
by  a  majority  of  191  occafioncd  a  ^reat  ferment  in  the  cabinct|  and  ii)  both 

koiifes  of  parliametk. 
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A  royal  mefTage  was  fent  between  il  and  i  of  the  morning  of  the  19th  of 
DecembeTy  to  ^efire  the  two  fecretaries  to  fend  the  feals  of  their  offices  im- 
nirdiately  i  and  Mr.  Piit  fucceeded  the  duke  of  Portland  a3  firft  lord  of  the 
treafury,  bringing  In  his  friends  int(\the  refpefkive  departments, "which  form- 
ed the  tenth  adminlftration  fmce  his  majefty'sacceffion. 

Some  leading  independent  gentlemen  (as  they  i^yled  themfelves)  inter- 
pofed  to  unite  the  contending  parties,  which  had  filled  parliament  and  the 
country  with  diftradkions,  and  tended  to  the  ruin  of  all ;  .but  their  endeavours 
to  form  vhat  they  called  a  fbmi  efficient,  extended,  and  united  a^miniitration, 
proved  unfuccefsfuK  ^ 

Pcrfons  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  and  independent  charadler  in  thehoufe  of 
commons,  and  in  the  kingdom,  now  wifhed  that  a  ^liTolution  had  taken  place 
weeks  before,  even  at  tjie  firfl  forming  of  the  coalition. 

At  laft,  after  ftrong  and  repeated  conteils  between  the  two  parties,  on 
the  25th  of  March,  1784,  a  proclamation  was  ifTued  for  diflblving  the  pre- 
fcnt  parliament,  and  calling  a  new  one,  agreeable  to  the  defires  and  addreffes 
of  a  great  partof  the  kingdom.  It.  foon  appeared  that  the  appeal  to  the 
-people  had  turned  out  greatly  in  Mr.  Pitt's  favour ;  for  on  May  24th,  on  a 
divifion  of  the  houfe  for  an  addrefs  to  the  king's  fpeech,  the  numbers  for  it 
without  any  alteration  or  amendment,  were  2B2  againd  1 14. 

Encouraged  by  this  majority,  Mr.  Pitt  brought  in  his  famous  Eaft  India 
bill  the  5th  of  July,  the  leading  particulars  of  which  we  have  given  in  our 
account  of  that  company,  with  a  few  obfervations  upon  it.  A  plan  for  efla- 
bliihing  a  finking  fund  and  for  employing  a  million  annually  for  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt  was  alfo  p^opnfed  and  carried  into  effcdl.  « 

In  the  month  of  Auguft  1786,  an  attempt  was  made  by  one  Margaret 
Nicbolfon  on  the  life  of  his  majefty,  as  he  was  alighting  from  his  carriage  at 
the  g^te  of  St.  James's  palace.  This  woman  had  been  obferved  to  wait 
the  king's  arrival  for  fome  time;  and  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  car- 
riage, had  taken  her  ftation  between  two  women,  that  wer^  unknown  to  her. 
Oq  the  fight  of  the  carriage,  me  begg^'d  vvith  fome  earneftnefs  that  fhe  might 
Bot  be  hindered  from  dv.'liveung,  a  tnemorial  to  his  majefty.  As  (he  king 
was  alighting,  (he  pufhed  forward,  and  prefented  a  papery  which  his  ma- 
jefty received  with  great  condefccnfion.  At  that  inftant  (lie  ftruck  a  con- 
cealed knife  at  the  king's  bread,  which  his  majedy  happily  avoided,  by 
bowing  as  he  received  the  paper.  As  (he  was  making  a  fecond  thruft,  one. 
of  the  yeoman  caught  her  arm  $  and  at  the  fame  indant,  onf  of  the  king's 
footmen  wrenched  the  knife  out  of  her  hand.  His  majefty,  with  amazing 
temper  and  fortitude  exclaimed,  **  I  have  received  no  injury  !  Do  not^^hurt 
•*  the  woman  ;  the  poor  creature  appear^  to  be  infane." — -She  was  immedi- 
ately taken  into  cudody  ;  and  upon  examination  was  found  to  beinfane.  In 
confequencc  thereof,  (he  was  afterwards  fent^  to  Bethlehem  hofpital,  to  be 
taken  proper  care  of. 

In  the  houfe  of  commons,  Mr.  Sheridan  brought  forward  an  'important 
charge  againft  Warren  Raftings,  Efq.  late  governor  general  of  Ben^Ml,  for 
high  crimes  and  mifdemeanors  in  the  £^ad  Indies. 

He  was  accufed  of  various  a£ls  of  tyranny,  extortion,  and  cruelty,  during 
Lis  government  of  India.  The  houfe  of  commons  rcfolved  to  impeach  hira, 
and  profccute .  his  trial  before  the  houfe  of  peers.  The  inipeachinent  was 
condudied  by  a  number  of  its  mod  didinguifhed  members,  and  enforced  with 
all  their  eloquence.  But  he  was  believed  to  have  performed  thofe  adts,  for 
vrhich  he  was  impeached,  upon  the  mod  urgetit  neceffity,  and  for  the  falva« 
tion  of  the  ii'ii^,  empire  ^  Ipdia.    All  the  i^jBucoce  pf  the  Eaii  India 
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Company,  ana  its  nnoft  diftingtiiflied  fenrants,  were  employed  to  fave  hbn  f 
mfniilry  wavered  between  his  friends  and  bis  enenifeSy  till  the  energy  of  the 
htter  laRguifhed  by  the  lengthening  out  of  his .  tnal.  He  was  acquttfed, 
and  the  £aft  India  Company  'repaid  to  him  the  expences  of  his  trifll,  and 
fettled  upon  him  an  ani^uity  of  5000L  a* year. 

The  confolidation  of  the  cuftonts  and  excife  was  the  moft  important  cir-« 
cumftance  deferving  of  attention  in  the  year  1787.  This  was  a  meafure  of 
incredible  labour  and  derail,  as  well  as  of  infinite  ^vantage  to  commerce^ 
by  facilitating  and  Amplify ing  the  intricacies  attendant  on  mercaalile  tranf- 
adlionsy  and  the  payment  of  duties,  a  regulation  which  was  duly  and  per* 
ihanently  effe£led« 

The  miniftry  foqji  after  the  recefs  of  parliament  were  cbgaged  in  attend^ 
ing  to  difputes  jwhich  fubfifted  in  the  Republic  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
Holland.  The  malcontents  there  were  becoAie  highly  refradory  and  tur- 
bulent, and  had  treated  the  royal  confort  of  his  ferene  highnefs  the  Statdt- 
holder,  fifter  to  the  king  of  Prufiia  with  the  greatcft  indignity.  Every  method 
was  taketi  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  Majefty,  to  effeA  the  refloratibn  of 
tranquillity,  and  the  maintenance  of  lawful  government  among  tKem.  .Hiv 
Majcfty  alfo  thought  it  neceiTary  to  explain  his  intention  of  counterafUng 
all  forcible  interference  on  the  part  of  France  in  the  internal  affah-a  of  the 
Republic.^  '  -^ 

As  th^  king  of  Pniffia  had  taken  meafures  to  enforce  his  demand  of  fatis^ 
fa6iion  for  the  infult  offei^d  to  the  Princefs  of  Orange,  and  the  paity  which: 
then  ufurped  the  government  of  Holland  had  applied  .to  the  French  king, 
and  received  afTurahce  of  a(Iiftance»  which  was  notified  to  his  Britannic  ma- 
jefty,  orders  were  given  for  augmenting  the  Britifh  forces  both  by  fca  and 
land,  to  CO  operate  with  the  king  of  PrufSa^  which  orders  were  executed  with 
the  great  eft  alacrity. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  rapid  faccefs  of  the/Pruifiin  troops  tmder  the  con- 
du£l  of  the  duke  of  Brunfwick  at  once  obtained  the  repartition  demanded  by 
their  fovercign^  and  enabled  the  proTinces  to  deliver  themfelves  from  the  op- 
prefRon  under  which  they  labourpdy  as* well  as  to  re-eftabli(h  thecf  lawniF 
government ;  infomuch  that  all  fubjedls  of  conted  being  thus  removed,  an 
explanation  took  place  between  the  courts  of  London  and  VerfailleSy  and 
declarations  were  exchanged  by  their  refpcAive  minifters,  by  which  it  wat 
mutually  agreed  to  difarm,  and  to  phce  their  naval  eftablifhment  ofi  the  fame 
footing  as  in  the  beginning  of  this  year.  Thus  by  the  united  efforts  of  the 
kings  of  England  and  Prullia,  the  king  of  France  was  prevented  from  openly 
afliJting  the  malcoDtents  in  Holland,  and  the  Stadtholder  eftablifhed  in  the 
government  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  a  provr^onal  treaty  of  def(pnfive 
alliance  was  figned  on  the  i^hof  June  between  the  miniilers  plenipotentiary 
of  their  *  majcrfties  the  kin^^s  of  Great  Britain  and  Prullia;  and  afterwarch 
with  the  States  General  of  Holland. 

His  majcfty  was-  in  the  month  of  November  affli6^ed  by  a  fevere  indifpofi- 
tion  ^iaich  prevented  him  from  meeting  His  parliament.  Several  phyficiani 
were  examined  as  to  the  Hate  of  his  majefty's  health.  In  confequence  of 
this,  a  grand  queftton  Was  fbrted  in  lite  houfe  of  commons,  colnceming  the 
right  of  fupplying  the  deficiency  of  the  royal  authority  during  the  incapa- 
city of  his  majcfty.  After  very  confiderable  debates  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  appointed  Regent  with  full  power  to  exercife  and  adminifter  the  royal  • 
authority.  He  was-  however  prevented  from  conferring  peerages  but  o» 
perfons  of  the  royal  iffue,  and  thofe  of  full  age ;  he  could  not  grant  offices 
or  peniionsy  or  falarid»  for  lifc^  or  in  rcverfion*  The  real  and  perfonal  pro- 
perty 
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ywty  of  hii  inajefty  was  fecured,  and  was  not  to  be  confidered  as  appertais- 
io^  tOy  or  under  the  contronl  of  the  prince  regent.  The  care  and  cuftody 
oftbe  king's  pedbn  was  committed  to  the  quecn»  who  had  power  to  remove 
and  a]^mt»  from  time  tQ  time*  all  perfons  belonging  to  the  different  depart, 
meats  of  his  majefty's  houfehold  daring  the  continuance  of  his  lUnefs  and  no 
longer;. and  for  the  better  enabling  her  to  perform  this  duty,  a  council  was 
appointed  to  ai^Wfc  with  her  majefty  on  all  matters  relative  to  this  truft*  who 
were  alfo  empowered  to  exanaine  upon  oath^  at  fuch  times  as  they  fhould 
^ink  &u  ^be  phyficiaas  who  had  attended^  tQUching  the  Hate  of  his  ma- 
jefty^s  health. 

AU  thefe  refolutions  were  agreed  to  after  much  altercation ;  and  before 
Ae  lotds  could  ooasmunipaite  their  concurrence  to  the  commopsy  a  proteft  b^ 
upwards  of  fifty  peers  was  entered  on  th^r  journals. .  The  refolutions  were 
aftervarda  agiceed  t9y  an^  a  committee  appointed  to  communicate  them  to 
her  majeftyt  and  hia  royal  highnefs  the  prince  of  Wales*  *  The  prince  re-. 
plied  to  the  coaumittee  in  terms  that  did  honour  to  his  humanity,  Tiberality, 
and  patrioti&a.;  and  her  majefty  exprefle(f^her  fatisfadion  and  pieafure  at 
the  mnfunes  they  bad  adopted  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs. 

The  coniideration  of  the  regency  bill  was  refumed  'from  time  to  time  In 
Iwtfa  hottfes  of  parliament,  till  the  loth  of  March,  when  the  lords  commif- 
fioners  fent  a  meflage  to  the  commons,  defiring  their  attendance  in  the  houfe 
of  peers:  and  announced  to  them,  by  his  majefty's  command,  his  happy 
ffeooTcry  from  his  late  indifpofition,  and  cpnfeouent  capacity  of  now  attend- 
ing to  the  p«Uic  affairs  of  his  kihgdpm,  together  with  his  warmed  acknow- 
ledgements £[^  their  late  proofs  of  their  attachment  to  his  perfon  and  govern- 
meat.  On  this  occafion  a  general  joy  was  manifefted  by  all  ranks  of  people, 
aad  tUumioations  and  other  marks  of  public  rejoicings  were  made  over  all 
the  kingdom.  By  hi^  majefty'a  proclamation,  tKe  23d  of  April  was  obferved 
as  a  4iay  of  pnbh'c  thankfgi^ing  to  Almighty  God  for  the  removal  of  his 
late  illnefs*  The  king,  attended  by  the  whole  royal  family,  went  to  St* 
PanPs  church  in  ftate,  amidft  the  Joyful  acclamations  of  the  populace,  who 
demooilrated  their  loyalty  and  aitedion  by  every  poflible  token  of  refpe^ 
and  applaufe ;  and  particularly  on  the  following  evening,  by  the  moft  uni- 
Terfal  and'fplendid  illumination,  ever  known* 

In  the  month  of  May  2  790,  a  rupture  bad  nearly  taken  place  with  Spain, 
accafioaed  by  the  capture  of  two  veiTels  by  the  Spaniards  in  Nootka  Sound. 
The  mo^  Yigorouf  preparations  were  making  on  both  fides,  when  all  difier- 
4enc6S  were  at  length  6naUy  fettled,  and  peace  was  happUy  re-edablifhed. 

But  though  Great  Britain  was  thus  happily  refcued  from  the  horrors  of 
war  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe  accident  or  ambition  involved  our  Indian 
pofleflioos  in  blood* 

Of  all  the  native  princes  of  India,  Tippoo  was  tlie  moft  formidable  to  the 
Britifh  government,  -and  the  moll  hoftile  to  its  authority.  The  difpute 
which  finafly  involved  the  Engliih  arofe  betwixt  the  Dutch  >ind  Tippoo* 
The  Dutch  were  po(refl*cdof  two  forts  fitnated  between  My  fore  and  Cochin, 
to  thefe  fotts  Tippoo  laid  claim,  in  right  of  hia  father  who  had  conqiiered' 
themt  The  Dutch,  unable  to  defend  tbemfelves  enrered  into  a  negociation 
mith  the  Rajah  of  '^'ravancore  for  the  purchafc  of  them.  That  politic  peo- 
ple cafily'faw  that  bypUoing  them  in  the  ha'nds  of  the  Rajah  of  Fravancore 
wha  was  the  ally  of  Great  Britain,  they  erected  a  powerful  barrier  again Q: 
the  ambitious  encroachments  of  their  neighbour,  no  lefs  than  the  whole 
power  of  Britain.  The  bargain  was  concluded  with  the.  Rajah  in  luly 
179^,  though  it  was  not  tiU  the  4th  of  Auguft  that  the  Rajah  inform^ 
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ed  the   Madraa    goTcrnment  that  he  was  on   the   point  oF  making   Che 
purchafe.  •  ' 

It  was  not  probable  that  Tippc^o  would  remain  an  indifferent  fpeAator  of 
thefe  Iranfadions.  He  inflfted  on  the  claims  which  he  retained  over  thefe 
forts,  in  confcqucnce  of  iheir  being  conquered^ by  his  father,  and  in  confe- 
qiience  of  the  fubfequent  compromlfe.  He  •  afferted,  that  in  virtue  of  the 
feudal  laws  no  transfer  of  them  c6uld  be  made  without  his  cbnfenti^s  fove* 
rcrign  of  Myfore  ;  and  alledging  as  a  further  caiife  of  complaint  againft  the 
R:tjah  that  he  had  given  protedUon  to  a  number  of  his  rebel  fubjedis^  he  af* 
fcmbled  a  conGderable  force  and  on  the  29th  of  December  made  ai direct  at» 
tack  on  the  lines  of  Travancore.  On  a  remonftrance  however,  from  the  Bri- 
tiHi  government,  he  defifted  and  even  apologized  for  his  condu^.  From  the 
29th  of  March  to  the  iirfl  of  December  Tippoo  remained  perf^ly  quiet, 
ftili  aiferting  his  claim  to  the  fovereignty  of  thefe  forts  ^  butJit  is  confident- 
ly affirmed  offered  to  fubmit  the  difpute  to  any  impartial  arburation* 

Oil  the  firil  of  March  1790,  the  Rajah's  troOp^  made  an  attack  upon  ' 
Tippoo,  who  had  continued  quiet  within  his  lines  from  the  apth  6f  Decern- 
ber.  An  engagement  took  place,  and  war  being  thus  commenced  the  Britifh 
government  conceived  them felves  bound  to  take  an  adive  part.  Such' was 
the  ftate  of  affairs  previous  to  the  meeting  of  parliament,  and  fuch  were  the 
fadls  which  induced,  the  miniftry  to  take  part  in  an  Indiaa  war*. , 

In  purfuance  of  his  majefty's  intimation  of  the  clofe  of  the  fefiion,  the 
parliament  was  diffolyed  on  the  nth  of-  June.  On  the  25th  of  November 
1 790  the  new  parliament  was,  affen^bled,  and  *on  the  following  day  his  ma^ 
jcifty  opened  the  feffion  by  a  fpeech  from  the  throne.  The  tranfadiona  of 
this  ftifion  were  not  of  great  importance*  Several  mbtions  were  made  re- 
fpedin^r  the  Indian  war,  all  tending  to  cenfure  its  commencement  as  both 
unjuil  and  impolitic.  A  quedion  of  confiderable  conftitutional  importance 
waa  like  wife  determined  in  the  cafe  of  Mr.  Haftings.  The  queftion  was 
whether  impeachments  by  the  commons  abate  by  a  diflblution  of  parliament, 
which  was  determined  in  the  negative.  It  was  recommended  in  his  majelly'9 
fpeech  to  provide  fuch  regulations  for  the  government  of  Qnebcc  as  the  pre^ 
fent  circumdances  of  the  province  ihould  require.  A  debate  followed  on 
that  fubjed  not  fo  remarkable  for  its  importance  as  fot  the  difference  it 
caufed  betwixt  two  of  the  moff  diftinguifhed  members  of  oppofition  which 
aftervvards  ended  in  a  total  difunion.  The  queition  concerning  the  flave 
trade  was  likewife  agitated  during  this  fcfliori.  On  the  ii?th  Ap"l  Mr.  Wil* 
berforce  opened  the  leading  arguments  for  that  meafure,  and  preffed  for  its 
abolition.  He  was  ftrongly  fupported  by  Mr.  Fox  and  feveral  eminent 
fpeakers,  but  was  negatived  by  a  great  majority. 

Soon  after  the  riiing  of  parliament,  a  feries  of  (hameful  outrages  and  vio- 
lences, took  place  in  the  town  of  Birmingham,  and  for  the  fpace  of  four 
days  fpread  terror  and  alarm  through  the  town  ai)d  adjacent  country.  A 
feftive  meeting  previoufly  announced  to  the  public, -in  commemoration  of  the 
French  revolution  feems  to  hare  provoked  thefe  tumults.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  palliate  much  lefs  excufe  the  exctffes  of  a  frantick  mob,  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved  that  the  purpofe  of  the  meeting  was  at  lead  very  idle,  and  when  we 
confider  the  fcenes  of  wickednefs  that  had  taken  plac4  in  France,  and  the 
detedable  principles  propagated  by  the  leaders  of  the  French  Revolution,  it 
may  feem  todeferve  ahariher  appellation. 

The  tranfadlions  of  the  parliament  of  1 792  were  even  lefs  important  than 
thrtfe  of  the  fefllons  immediately  preceding.  The  feflion  'was  opened  on  the 
5  id  of  January  by  a  fpeech  from  the  throne^  in  which  his  Majedy  expreffcd 
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lits  fatn£i6^ioo   in  announcing  to  parliament  \.he  marriage  wliicK  liad  beea 

celebrated  between  his  foQ^  the  duke  of  York,  with  the  daughter  of  his  goo4 

brother  and  ally  the  kin^  of  Pruflia.     He  acquainted  them  that  a  definitive 

treaty  had  been  concluded  betwcep'  the  emperor  and  the  Ottoman  Porte  ; 

and  aUb  that  prellminanes  bad  been  agreed  upon  bfy  the  latter  of  thefe  powers 

and  tbc  easprefs  of  Ruflia.'     He  r<;gretted  that  be  was  not  able  to  acquaint 

them  with  the  ilTue  of  the   Indian*  war,  but  exprefTed  his  hopes  that  it  would 

foon  be  brought  to  an  honourable  conclufion.     The  friendly  affurances  he 

had  received*  from  foreign  powers,  and  the  general  ftate  of  affairs  in  Europe, 

appeared  to  promife  to  his  fubjedls  the  continuance  of  tranqnillity  ;  in  con<* 

fcqoeace  of  this  he  was  induced  to  hope  that  fome  reduiflion  might  be  made 

in  the  naval  ^nd  military  cftabliihments*^    Thefe  were  the  principal  fubjeds 

of  the  fpeech  delivered  from  the  throne. 

The  lubjedi  which  appears  to  have  firft  engaged  attention  wa?  the  Indian 
war,  concerning  5^hich  very  different  opinions  were  formed.  But  in  this  af- 
fair and  in  the  armament  a^aind  Rufjiia^  the  minidry  were  fupported  by  a 
great  majority.  On  the  17th  Mr.  Pitt  prefentcd  a  copy  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween bii  majcfty  ^nd  the  king  of  Pruilla  on  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of 
York  iwith  the  princefs  Frederica  of  PrufGa.  By  this  treaty  the  king  €$ 
Pruffia  agreed  to  give  his  daughter  100,000  crowns,  and  their  royal  high^ 
nefies  and  the  king  of  Great  Britain  agreed  to  renounce  for  ever  all  right  to 
the  crown  of  Pruffia.  The  duke  of  York  was  to  make  a  prefpnt  to  her  royal 
highnefs  of  4000].  per  annum  for*  pin  money  ;  and  the  king  of  Grt^at  Britaja 
engaged  to  pay  a  counterportion  of  100,000  crowns,  and  in  cafe  of  the  death 
of  his  royal  highnefs  to  provide  for  the  princefs  the  annual  fum  of  8000I.  per 
annum  with  a  fuitable  refidence.  The  houfe  now  took  into  cojifideration  an 
eilabh'flimeot  for  the  duke  and  duch'efs  of  York,  and  the  refohitions  palTed 
by  which  thefe  kingdoms  were  pledged  to  ^n  allowance  of  ;f  37,000  per. 
annum  to  their  royal  highneffes.  The  queftion  of  the  H^ve  trade  was  again 
brought  before  the  houfe,  when  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Dundasthat  the  im- 
portation of  negroes (hould  ceafe  lil.  January  1 800.  It  was  movedthat  I ^00 
ihould  be  altered  for  1 793,  which  wai  negatived.  Mr  Dundas  then  brought 
forward  his  flatemeitt  of  the  revenues  of  India  which  wa|  controverted  by 
Mr.  Francis.  The  debate  confiftcd  chiefly  of  defultory  converfation  con- 
cerning the  Indian  War.  But  as  we  are  in  poiTfiTion  of  fufficient  information 
we  haiUn  to  detail  the  principal  events  of  that  war  from  its  commencement 
to  the  peace  concluded  in  March  1792. 

The  a^^ual  commencement  of  hollillties  maybe  dated  from  the  engagement 
between  the  troops  of  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  with  thofc  of  Tippoo  Sid- 
tan,  on  the  ifl  of  May  1790.  Immediately  after  this  the  grand  Catnatic 
army  aflemblcd  in  the  foutbern  provinces.  The  general  plan  of  the  cam-  . 
paig^  was  to  reduce  the  Coimbettore  and  all  the  adjacent  country,  which 
lay  below  the  narrow  pafTcs  between*  the  mountains,  and  to  advance  by  tlic 
Gujclhetty  pafs  to  the  fiege  of  Scringapatam  the  capital  of  Myfore.  While 
fuch  were  to  be  the  operations  of  the  grand.army  under  General  Meadows, 
the  Bombay  army  under  General  Abercrombie  was  to  under; akc  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  country  lying  to  the  well  of  the  Ghauts  or  paffes  between  the 
mountains,  and  afterwards  to  co-operate  with  the  main  army  as  circiunllanccs 
might  dired. 

It  would  be  needlefs'tb  detail  the  hiflory  of  the  grand  army,  during  this 
period  ;  which  is  no  more  than  a  journal  of  its  marches  in  purluit  of  an  ene- 
my. On  the  29th  of  January  the  grand  army  was  joined  by  carl  Cornwal- 
lis;  who  after  repeated  fucceffes,  arrived  on  ihq  cih  of  March|  witliin  light 
'    ■  '  ■  eC 
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ofthewaHs  of  Senngapatam.  The  Britifli  4:omiDander  did  not  Aifier  hb 
troops  to  enjoy  a  long  repofe  in  this  ftation.  At  7  o'clock  that  evening  he 
commenced  an  .attack  upon  the  enemy's  camp  and  lines.  After  a  def- 
perate  conflift  which  continued  in  different  quarters*  with  fome  intermiffion 

'  ihc  two  fucceeding  days,  the  enemy  were  finally  diflodged  from  their  camp 
and  lines.  Thus  preffed  on  all  hands,  Tippoo  began  anxioufly  to  wifh  for 
peace.  As  a  preliminary  article  he  releafed  lieutenants  Chalmers  and  NaOiy 
'vrhom  he  had  made  prifoners  at  Coimbettore.  On  being  introduced  into 
the  Sultan's  prefence,  thefe  officers  found  him  in  a  fmall  tent  on  the  fouth 
glacis  of  the  fort^  very  plainly  dreffiKl  and  with  but  few  attendants*      After 

•acquainting  them  with  their  releafe,  he  afked  Mr.  Chalmers,  if  on  going  to 
the  camp,  he  was  likely  to  'fee  lord  Cornwallis  ;  and'on  being  anfwered  in 
the  affirmative,  he  requeued  that  he  would  take  charge  of  a  letter  to  his 
lordfhip  on  the  fubje£^  of  peace*  He  expreffed  a  wifh  that  Mr.  Chalmert 
would  return  with  the  anfwer,  and  concluded  by  prefenting  hioi  wi^K  two 
/hawls  and  500  rupees. 

The  Sultan's  defire  of  peace  did  not,  however,  divert  him  from  the  proic* 
cntion  of  the  war.  He  had  a  plan  in  view  for  making  himfielf  mafter  of  the 
perfon  of  lord  Cornwallis.  £or  this  purpofe  he  difpatched  a  confideraUe 
body  of  cavalry  who  got  round  the  left  wing  undifcovered^  and  on 
their  afking  fome  of  the  camp-followers  for  the  commander,  they»  fuppofing- 

*they  wi(h&d  to  communicate  fome  intelligence  to  colonel  Duil[,  p^inttd  to 
his  tent.  The  horfemen,  then  drawing  their  fabres  galloped  to  the  tent  ; 
but  being  perceived  by  the  feappy  drafts  and  recruits,  they  were  foon  diA 
perfed,and  the  attempt  proved  abortive.  Having  been  joined  on  the  i6th 
by  general  Abercrombie,  lord  Cornwallis  made  vigorous  preparations  for 
the  attack  of  the  fort  on  the  quarter  he  deemed  moft  aiTailable  ;  on  the  night 
of  the  1 9th  ta  parallel  and  redoubt  were  completed  within  a  fmall  diftance 
of  the  walls  oi  the  fort.  The  Sultan  made  every  poffible  exertion  to  de« 
liver  himfelf  from  this  difficult  fituation  ;  but  his  vigilant  enemies  by  their 
bravery  and  prudence  baffled  every  exertion  ;  every  enterprife  that  was  under- 
taken by  the  Britifh  fucc^eded  ;  they  were  well  fuppUed  with  every  necef'* 
fary,  while  the  araiy  of  the  Sultan  was  reduced  to  the  greateft  diftrefs* 

In  this  hopeleis  (ituation  the  Sultan  was  compelled  to  accept  of  wliatever 
terma  were  offered  by  the  Britifh  commander.  The  fubllance  of  the  treaty 
was.  ift.  That  Tippoo  was  to  cede  one  half  of  his  dominions  to  the  allied 
powers.  2d-  That  he  was  to  pay  three  crores  and  thirty  lacks  of  rupees* 
3.  That  all  prifoners  were  to  be  reftorcd.  4th.  That  two  of  the  Sultan's 
three  elded  fons'  were  to  become  homages  for  the  due  performance  of  the 
treaty. 

On  the  26th  the  two  prfnces,  each  mounted  on  an  elephant,  richly  capad* 
foned,  proceeded  from  the  fort  to  lord  Cornwallis's  camp.  The  kindnefs 
with  which  they  were  received  by  the  Britifh  commander  appeared  to  afford 
them  vifible  fatisfa^ion.     The  (bene  isdefcribed  as  highly  interefling. 

It  was  the  1 9th  of  March  before  the  definitive  treaty  was  finally  adjuffed* 

.  Tippoo  however  gave  his  rtlodant  cotifent,  as  it  is  faid,  to  a  treaty  which 
fjefpoiled  him  of  half  his  dominions.  Thus  was  concluded  by  the  prudence 
and  a£tivity  of  lord  Cornwallis,  a  war,  judged  rafh  and  impolitic  by  feveral 
of  thufe,  who  by  their  abilities,  and  the  attention  they  had  given  to  Indian 
affairs,  mud  be  allowed  to  be  competent  judges  of  that  important  quedion. 

We  nojvcomo  to  treat  of  a  moll  eventful  period  in  the  Briii(h  hiftbry  ; 
St  pc:riod  in  which  our  invaluable  conftitution  was  threatened  with  dangers 
the  mod  alarming  and  unprecedented.     It  was  not  difficult  to  forefce  that 

.     th? 
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tbe  iPrench  revolatidn  muil  produce  confequeAoes  of  the  utroo^  importance 
to  £orope  in  general  ;  particularly  to  England^  both  on  account  of  its  vi- 
cinity and  the  connexion  which  fubfiiled  betwixt  the  two  countries. 

Wc  have  already  taken  notice  of  a  difference  1)etw)xt  two  of  th<f  mod 
diftingtiiflied  members    of   oppofition   concerning   the    French   revolution* 
This  difference  as  it  was  fundamental,  produced  afterwanh  a  final  fepara* 
tion  to  politics  between  thefe  two  eminent  perfonages.     In  1 790,  the  cele<- 
bratcd  RefUaions  oh  the  French  Renyflution  were  publifhed  :  in  this  work  with  \ 
e<{aal  truth  and  eloquence  the  illuftrious  author  (hewed  its  true  fpint,  and  the 
dnrM  tendency  of  thofe  principles  which  were  profelTed  by  its  authors.     It 
would  be  difficult  to  give  any  idea  of  the  ferment  and  commotion  that  waa 
oecarfioned  by  the  French  Kvolotion  at  that  time  in  Great   Britain.     The 
proielytea  to  f'rench  principles  fpoke  and  addd  as  if  a  fudden  blaze  of  light 
bad  illBmioated  the  darkened  world ;  as  if  mankind  had  awakened  from  at 
dreaiOi  and  juft  opened  their  eyes,  hitherto  obfcured  by  prejudice  and  fu per- 
dition.    Congratulatory  addrcffes  were  fent  from  different  fodeties  to  the 
natiooal  convention^  extolling  their  new  conftitucion  with  ttSe  higheft  praifes  ) 
the  prefs  teehied  with    publications  of  the  moft  feditious  tendency ;    the 
wholefome  principles  of  oar  anceftor»  were  derided  as  the  prejudices  of  nar- 
row minds;  and  nothing  was  heard  but  the  vain  founds  of  liberty,  equality, 
and  the  rights  of  man,     A  book  was  at  this  time  publifhed  by  one  Paine^ 
which  contributed  very  much  to  ^oifon  the  mi;ids  of  the  ignorant  and  profli- 
gate,  and  to  fpn;ad^the  infedion  of  French  principles  among  the  lower  claflea 
of  the  people.     The  book  contained  a  great  deal  of  extravagant  ideas  expref* 
fed  in  coarfe  and  inelegant  language  well  fuited'to  enfnare  thofe  to  whom  ic 
was  addreffed. .  The  author  had  evidently  meddled  with  a  Xubjed  of  which  he 
WB0  Ignorant,  and  in  which  he  (hewed  the  narrownefs  of  his  un'derilanding« 
and  the  wickednefs  of  his  heart.     The  ailoni/hing  rapidity  however  witK 
which  the  book  circulated,  together  with  the  fucceffespf  the  French  in  the 
Netherlands^  infpired  the  favourers  of  French  anarchy  with  unufualr  boldnefs, 
and  nnder  the  fpecious  pretext  of  reform,  they  entered  into  deiigns  for  the 
fobverfjon  of  the  Bfitilh  government. 

The  Mt  meafure  that  was  adopted  in  this  difficult  crifxi:,  was  the  Alien- 
bill.  In  confequence  of  the  diforders  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  France^ 
•nd  the  tyrannical  government  which  was  eftabli(hed  in  that  'country, .  great 
Dumbers  of  the  French  nobility  and  clergy  had  been  obliged  to  emigrate,' 
and  to  feek  for  fafety  in  poverty  and  in  exile.  Together  with  them,  an- 
other defcription  of  men  had  emigrated  from  France,  fome  for  the  word  of 
purpofes.  It  was  to  thwart  the  deiigns  of  thefe  men,  that  a  bill,  eftablifhing 
regulations  refpe^ing  aliens  arriving  in  Great  Britain  was  prefented  to  parw 
liament.  .       ' 

It  vtras  followed  by  another  bill  brought  in  by  the  Attorney-general,  te 
prevent  the  c'irculatioci  of  afiignats,  bonds,  promifTory  notes,  ^c.  iiTued  under 
the  anthority  of  France  ;  another  bill  was  paifed  about  the  fame  periodf 
for  retraining  the  exportation  of  naval  llort'8,  ammuniiiort,  &c.  and  &o  or^- 
der  of  council  was  iiTued,  for  preventing  the  exportation  of  corn  to  France. 
Thefe  were  flrong  meafures ;  but  rendered  abfolutcly  nccelTary,  by  the  threat- 
ening  afpe^  of  the  times. 

While  thefe  affairs  were  tranfafting  in  parliament,  lord  Loughborougli 
was  honoured  «with  the  great  feal  of  England,  and  was  called  to  fucceed  lord 
Thurlow  on  the  woolfack. 

The  French  having  now  filled  up  the  meafure  of  thejr  cnmes,  by  imbruing 
their  boads  ia  the  blood  of  their  fovereign^  l»vin^  by  repeated  decrees  held 
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out  encouragemeot  and  protedion  to  traitors  in  every  €ountryt  and  end^a* 
Toured  to  kindle  the  ftames  of  rebellion  in  the  world,  the  fituation  of  Great 
>  Britah)  was  rendered  to  the  la  ft  degree  critical  and  alarming^ 

/  Having  by  their  lall  outrage,  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt/ manifefted'their 
contempt  of  all  theexifting  treaties  of  Europe,  Great  Britain  determined  ta 
rentain  no  longer  an  unconcerned  fpeftator  of  ^at  Was'  tranfa^iing  on  the 
continent..  On  the  28th  of  January  179^,  a^mcifage  was  delivered  to 
the  houfe  of  commons,,  informing  them  that  hid  majeity  thinlcs  it  indif- 
penfibly  neceflaryj.to  make  a  further  augmentation  of  his  forces  by  fca,  for 
oppoting  views  of  aggrandifement  and  ambition  on  the  part  of  f'rancey  which 
would  be  at  all  times  dangerous  to  the  general  intereds  of  Hyrope,  but  were 
l^eculiarly  fo,  when  conne^ed  with  the  propagation  of  principles  which  lead 
to  t])c  violation  of  the  mod  facred  duties,  and  are  utterly  fubverfivc  of  the 
peace  and  order  of  all  ci^il  fociety.  The  qUedion  in  favour  of  th^  addrefa 
was  carried  both  in  the  houfe  of  lords  and  commons  without  a  diviilon. 
Tt|e  French  however,  anticipated  our' intenriona,^  whatever  they  might  have 
been,  by  a  decree  of  the  convent Lpn,  formally  declaring  war  againd  his  Britan* 
Bicmajedy,  and  the  Stadtholdcr. 

War  being  thus  declared  on  the  part  of  Franclc,  it  became  neceflary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  expcuces,  which  would  neceflarily  be  incurred  in  a  date  of  war. 
Mr.  Pitt  therefore  took  the  earlicd  opportunity  of  dating  to  the  houfe  the 
total  amount  of  the  fupplies  and^of  the  ways  and  means.  The  total  of  the ' 
fupply  amodfited  to  8,734,0431.  To  defray  this  txpence,  Mr.  Pitt,  dated 
the  total  of  ways  at  8,299,696!.  He  further  obfcrvcd,  that  after  evfry 
other  rcfource,  there  would  be  wanting  a  loan  of  2,900,0001.  To  pay  the 
intered  of  this  loan,  he  meant  to  devote  the  temporary  taxes  impofed  upoa  oc« 
cadon  of  the  Spanifh  armkment,  which  amounted  to  287,0061.  Such  was  the 
ftaiemcnt  Mr.  Pitt  fubmitted  to  the  committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons. 
After  an  eloquent  defence  of  the  principles  of  the  war  he  concluded  with 
moving  the  feveral  reColutions  which  were  agreed  to.  • 

About  this  period  from  different  caufes  a  general  paralyfis  appeared  to  fefze 
thecoutitry,  and  the  number  of  bankruptcies  exceeded  all  that  had  ever  hap- 
pencil  in  the  mod  calamitous  times  ;  fuch  was  the  general  didrefs,  that  each 
man  looked  upon  his  neighbour -with  fufpicion.  Thofe  who  were  poffefTcd 
of  property,  appeared  at  a  lofs  where  to  depoiit  it,  and  ihofe  who  experienced 
pecuniary  didrefs,  appeared  at  a  lofs  where  tt)  look  for  relief.  To  apply  a 
remedy  to  this  alarming  evil,  Mr.  Pitt  moved  that  5,ooo,ocol.  diould  be  if- 
fiicd  ify  exchequer  bills,  under  certain  redri£tioos  ;  for  the  affidance  of  i'ucH 
.perfons,  who  can  give  proper  fccurity  to  the  commiflioners,  for  the  fumt 
that  may  be  advanced.  *  The  bill  palfcd  the  houfe  of  lords  and  commons  with* 
.  o'Jt  a  divifion. ' , 

In  the, mean  time  events  on  the  continent  became  every  day  more  critical 
and  alarmitg.  Indead  of  delivering  France  from  the  tyranny  by  which  die 
was  opprcded,  the  C(5mbiiied  annies  had  been  obliged  to  retreat  with  lofs,  and 
the  arms  of  France  were  unfoTtunatcly  vi6iorious  in  every  quarter^  General 
Montefquieu  had  over-run  Saxony  and  Nice,  and  the  whole  of  the  Audrian 
Ketherlands  were  fubjcAed  by  Dumourier  to  her  dominion  before  the 
eonclufion  of  the  year.  The  next  campaign  was  begun  wiih  the  fame 
fucccircs.  General  Dumourier  adembled  his  army  in  the  vicinity  of  Ant- 
werp. Previous  to  his  unprovoked  aggfefllon  of  Holland,  he  publidied  a 
Tnanifcflo  inviting  the  Dutch  to  rebel  againd  their  lawful  government. 
Breda  furrcndei-cd  after  a  very  feeble  reGdance.  General  Dumourier  dif- 
parched  gencrftl  Berneron  to  the  attack  of  WiUiamftadt,  and  general  d'Arcon 
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to  Ccrtrajdeaberg*  On^  the  4th  of  March,  Gertniydenberfi^  forrettdenedt 
and  at  this  place  Dumouner's  fucceflcs  ended.  On  the  ift  ofMarch,  gene* 
rai  CUirfait  having  paffed  the  Roert  attacked  the  ^rench  pofb^  and  com- 
pelled'them  to  retreat  irith  the  lofs  of  2000  men.  The  folio wing^ay  tht 
archduke  attacked  them  anew  with  confiderable  fucceGi.  On  the  3d  the 
French  were  driven  from  Aix-la  Ghapeliet  with  the  lofa  of  4000  men  killed 
and  t6oo  taken  prifoners.  But  the  battle  of  Neerwinden  was  mofl  faial  to 
the  enemy.  Be^des  their  lofs  of  men  in  the  field,  6000  immediately  defert* 
cd,  and  proceeded  to  BrufTek  and  France.  Dumourier  continuing  to  retreat » 
at  laft  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  JmperialifU  that-he  fhould  not  be  fen- 
ouily  ioterrviited.  It  was  fully  agreed  between  him  and  the  Auilrians»  that 
while  the  latter  took  pofiei&on  of  Cou^i  and  Valenciennes,  be  (hould  march 
to  Paris,  diiTaUe  the  convention,  and  deliver  France  from  her  tyrannical  op« 
preiTorSfc  Several  circumllanceG,  however  contributed  to  render  the  conduft 
of  Dumourier  fufpeded  by  the  National  Convention.  Commii&oners  were 
therefore  fent  in  order  tq  difcover  his  defigns ;  the  confequence  of  which  waa 
that  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  efcape  with  all  poflible  expedition. 

By  the  defedion  of  Damourier,  the  whole  army  of  the  north,  was  Ith  eSKr 
pofed  to  the  attacks  of  a  numerous  and  vidorious  eBeq;iy.  The  command  of 
this  army  was  proviiionally  given  to  general  Dampierre,  by  the  commiffionen* 

The  war  had  hitherto  been  carried  on  with  various  fuccefs,  when  an  aftioa 
of  a  very  ferious  nature  took  place  or  the  8th  of  May.  General  Dampierre 
00  that  day  advanced  to^diflodge  the  allied  forces  who  were  polled  in  the' 
wood  a£  Rheime  and  Vicoigne,  In  this  action  the  French  general  received 
a  wound  of  which  he  died  next  day,  leaving  the  command  in  the  hands  of 
general  La  Marche.  The  Englifh  di(lingui£ed  themfelves  in  this  action,  and 
iaffered  greatly.  The  Ipfs  of  the  eiiemy  was  eftimated  at  4000  men.  Little 
of  importance  occurred  till  the  23.  On^that  day  the  Bri^iih  and  Hanove-* 
nans  aflembled,  together  with  the  Aultrians  and  German  auxiliaries,  with 
a  defiga  to  dMlodge  the  French  firom  their  fortified  camp  on  the  heights  of 
Famars. 

They  experienced  a  tremendous  fire  from  the  ei^my,  whqm  they  defeatedt 
ootwfthftandtng,  in  the  field ;  the  duke  of  York  advanced  within'  a  faiaU 
diftaoce  of  the  wt>i^S|  but  on  account  of  the  ftrong  pofition  of  the  French^ 
thought  proper  to  defer  the  attack  till  next  day.  The  French,  however,  ap- 
prebenfive  of  the  confequences*  abandoned  their  c^mp,  and  retreated.  .  This 
iuccefs  enabled  the  allies  to  lay  fiege  to  Valenciennes,  which  furrendered  oa  - 
the  26th  of  July.  During  the  whole  of  the  fiege  General  Cufiine  was  not 
able  to  make  any  attempt  of  moment  for  the  relief  of  the  place.  The  king 
of  Pruffia  had  been  employed  from  the  beginning  of  April  in  preparations  for 
the  fiege  of  Mentz.  .  The  garnTon  made  feveral  forties  with  various  fuccefs* 
On  the  18th  the  French  army  of  the  Rhine  made  a  grand  attempt  for  the 
relief  of  Mcntz.  They  attei^ted  to  force  their  way  not  far  from  Laqdau, 
and  made  an  attack  in  three  places  at  once.  They  were,  however,  repulfed 
in  every  pan  by  General  Wurmfer.  This  lafi  efFort  proving  unfuccefsful, 
the  garrifon  capitulated  on  the  2 2d,  on  condition  that  (hey  (hould  not  ferve 
for  the  fpace  of  one  year  againll  the  allies. 

With  thcfe  atchievements  terminated  the  fuccefjB  of  the  allies.  After  the 
redttdion  of  Valenciennes  a  grand  couucil  of  war  was  held  iu  which^  it  was 
refblved,  contrary,  it  is  faid,  to  the  opinion  of  the  Auftrian  commanders,  that 
the  Britifii,  Hanoverians,  and  Dutch,  (hould  fcparate  from  the  main  arrny^ 
and  attack  Wed  Flanders.  In  confequence  of  this  determination,  the  Britifh, 
HaBoverians  and  the  Dutch|  with  fome  AudriaHS  and  Heffiaps  commenced 
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their  mar^h  to  DynLirk.  On  the  24  of  Au^ft  the  duke  of  York  attaekecf 
aod  dfrove  fn  the  French  outpoft's,  after  an  a£lion  in  which  the  Auftrian  gene-* 
rtl  DaltoA  was  killed.  General  Freytag,  who  commanded  the  co^ierin^ 
airmy  of  the  allies  was  foon  after  attacked  and  totally  routed.  The  Britim 
loft  thei»*  heavy' cannoti  and  baggage,  with  2000  men.  The  confeqtience  of 
this  difader  was,  that  the  fiege  was  foon  after  raifed.  SeTeral  engagements 
took  place  at  this  time  between  Prince  Cobourg  and  the  French  general 
Jcurdan.  Theiittacks  were  repeated  and  terrible  on  both  fides,  and  the  ene- 
my were  but  too  fuccefsfnl  in  dnving  back  the  allied  forces.  They  now 
threatened  the  whole  of  maritime  Flanders;  A  detachment  of  Britifh  troops 
ready  to  fail  to  the  Weft  Indies,  were  haftily  fent  to  Oftend  and  prevented 
for  the  prefcnt  the  farther  progrefs  of  the  French. 

But  while  the  enemy  were  fnccefsful  in  their  military  operations  on  the 
frontiers,  internal  difeord  began  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  interior  of 
France.  The  people  ezafperated  at  the  cruehy  of  the  tyrants  who  governed 
thrm,  and  impatient  to  deliver  themfelves  from  the  bloody  democracy  by 
which  they  were  oppreifed,  had  taken  up  arms  in  frveral  departments.  Mar- 
feilles,  Lyons,  and  Toulon  rofe  up  againft  their  oppreflbrs.  '  Lyons  was  at- 
tacked on  the  9th  of  Auguft,  and  after  repeated  afiTaolts  furrendered  to  gene* 
ral  Doppet.  Then  foSowed.a  fcene  of  cruelty,  the  like  of  which,  **  no  eye 
had  fe^n,  no  heart  can  conceive,  no  tongue  can  adequately  tell.''  Un« 
movfd  by  the  **  tears  of  afflidioni  the  yells  of  murder,  or  the  cries  of  de- 
fpair,"  thofc  mercilefs  barbarians  wrecked  their  vengeance  on  the  helplefs 
tnhabitantR  ;  no  refincmeut  of  barbarity  which  could  embitter  their  mifery, 
was  forgotten  v  neither  the  natural  wcaknefs  of  the  female  fez,  nor  the  tcn- 
dernefs  of  infancy  couk!  foftm  their  cruel  hearts ;  they  proceeded  in  their 
work  of  (laughter  and  deftru^^ion  tiU  they  had  laid  deiblate  one  of  the  nobkft 
and  nsoft  ancient  cities  of  France.  The  Marfeillois  (hortly  after  fubmittedr 
but  the  leading  people  of  Toulon  eirtered  into  a  negociatiou  with  the  Britilh 
admiral  lord  Hood  and  furrendered  to  him,  on  condition  that  he  (hould  pre- 
frrve  to  them  as  a  depofit  the  town  and  (hipping  for  Louis  XVIL  The  nege 
of  Toulon  was  commenced  by  general  Cartaux  in  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber. A  fter  feveral  fallies  the  place  was  judged  not  tenable  and  in  the  courfe 
of  the  day  they  embarked  their  troops  after  having  fet  fire  to  the  arfenal. 
Crowds  of  people  of  every  rank,  age,  and  fez,  hurried  on' *bttavd  the  (hips  to 
avoid  the  yengeance  of  their  country  men.  Tbirty^one  ftiips  of  the  b'ne  were 
found  by  the  Britifti  at  Toulon,  thirteerl  were  left ;  ten  were  burnt ;  four 
had  been  previouHy  fent  to  BreA  and  Rochfort  with  5000  republicans,  who 
could  not  be  trufted  ^  and  Great  Britain  fiDally  obtained  by  the  ezpedition 
three  ^ips  of  the  line  and  five  frigates. 

On  the  (ide  of  the  Rhine  a  great  variety  cf  events  occurred  during  the 
months  of  Auguft  and  September  179V  General  Wurmfer  ftormed  the 
bnes  of  WeilTemburgfat  and  penetrated  to  Hagenan,  from  whence  he  was 
driven  back  by  the  French,  and  after  feveral  dreadful  conflidts  he  was  finaHy 
obliged  to  retreat  acrofs  the  Rhine.  The  blockade  of  Landau  was  raifed  f 
Fort  Louis  was  evacuated,  and  Kaiferflatem,  GermeHheim,  and  Spires  fub- 
mined  to  the  French.  The  decree  that  had  pafted  the  convention  for  placing 
France  in  a  ftate  of  requifition  had  already  given  the  enemy  a  fuperiority  iii 
point  of  numbers  which  neither  bravery  nor  fuperior  difcipline  could  with- 
ftaitd,    *In  this  manner  ended  the  campaign  of  1 793. 

Thus  far  we  have  attended  to  the  oulttary  tcanfadions  of  Great  Britain 
and  bier  alUcs  on  the  continent.    -We  muft  now  look  back  to  her  internal 
»i  which  are  by  .no  means  led  important*    No  cveat  occors  of  j^cat 
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importaBce  till  tlie  ineetin|^  of  parliament,  which  took  pboe  oo  the  sift  of 
January  1794.  Hit  majefty,  opened  the  feiDon  with  the  uftial  formalitiea. 
The  addrefs  was  ^oted  by  a  majority  of  i  iS.  Our  narrd^  limits,  render  it 
impoffible  for  us  to  take  notice  of  the  important  queftions  that  were  agitated 
la  parliament  this  ftffion.  No  lefs  than  three  mbtions  ware  made  by  differenr 
.  members  of  oppofition  for  altering  the  criminal  law  of  Scotland ;  the  land^ 
ing  of  Heifian  troops,  the  condud  of  the  war,  were  all  reprobated  by  op. 
pofition.  The  treaty -concluded  Ixy  the  king  .of  Sardinia  likewife  uodcrwent 
a  (evere  inveftigation.  The  refolution,  however,  allowing  his  majefty  to  make 
good  the  treaty  pafled  without  a  divifion.  The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer then  moved  two  refolutions  to  allow  his  poajefty  4,500,0001.  for  the 
prefent  year  by  a  loan  bn  exchequer  biUs,  which  were  piit  aiyd  carried. 

On  the  5th  of  February^  the  miniller  proceeded  to  open  the  budget*  and 
dated  the  whole  amount  to  be  provided  for,  at  i'9«939,oooL  The  ways  and 
meauis  he  ftated  19,947,000].  After  ftating  ieveral  other,  expences,  and 
repeah'ng  the  tax  on  births  and  bup'als  the  fum  of  908,0601.  remained  to  be 
provided  for.  The  furplus  of  the  taxes  in  1791  .produced  385,0001  and  the 
new  arrangements  adopted  with  refpe6i  to  the  duty  on  fpiriu  in  Scotland 
amounted  to  43,0001.  whidi  taken  collectively  amounted  to  4a8,oooL  T« 
thefe  Mr..  Pitt  propofcd  slu  additional  tax  on  firitiih  ijpirits,  of  one  penny 
per  gallon,  ten  pence  per  gallon  on  brandy*  nine  pence  on  rum  j  is.  6d.  per 
thouland  additional  bn  bricks  and  tile 4  £ate  carried  coad  ways  los.  per  ton.; 
ftone  2s.  6d.  an  additional  tax  on  crown  and  plaieglafs,  paper,  and  attqraiest 
aQ  which  amounted  to  91  i,oool.  Mr.  Pitt  conclui-cd  by  moving  his  firft  re- 
folutioQ  ;  after  fome  remarks  from  Mr.  Fox,  the  refolutions  were  all  paffed. 

*On  the  I  ft  of  February,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  read  to  the  boufe 
the  decree  of  an  extraordiaary  commifiion  inftituted  in  France,  in  «Dn£p« 
quence  of  a  refolution  of  the  joint  committees  of  finance,  of  public  and  ge- 
aeral  (afety,  and  fubfiftence,  dirtdting  the  ufe  of  every  puffible  expedient  to 
afcertain  the  property  of  French  fubje^s,  in  foreign  iuudt^ ;  in  order  that 
it  might  be  deUvcred  up  to  the  ftate,  and  become  public  property  ;  and  that 
when  the  transfer  was  made»  it  ftiould  be  paid  for  in  afiignats  eliimatcd  at 
par.  The  motion  on  this  occafion  was  brought  forward  by  the  folicitbr^*- 
general,  and  was  in  (jibftaQce  for  leave  to  bring  ia  a  bill,  **  to  prevent  the 

application  of  debts  in  the  hands  of  any  of  the  fubjc^s  of  his  majefty,  .to 

or  for  the  difpofal  of  perfons  refident  in  France,  under  the  power  of  per- 
**  fons  who  exercife  the  prefent  government  of  France."  The  bill  pafled 
without  any  oppofition. 

The  fuccefs  which  attended  the  French  revolution  aififted  greatly  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  principles  profefled  by  the  Jacobins,  and  notwithftandiog 
the  excellence  of  th6-  Britim  conftitudon,  there  were  found,  men  profligate 
enough  to  confpire  its  deftru^on.  A  plan  had  been  digelied  and  atted 
upon,  the  objeA  of  which  was  to  affemble  a  convention  of  the  people  for 
the  purpofe  of  afiuming  the  charader  of  a  general  reprefentaiion  of  the 
nation  iuperfeding  the  rcprcfentative  capacity  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
and  arrogating  the  legiflative  power  of  the  country  at  brge.  In  confe- 
quence  of  the  information  they  had  received  on  this  fubjedk,  the  miniftry 
iifaed  warrants  for  apprehending,  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  Mr.  Hardy,  and  Mf. 
Thclwall,  and  feveral  other  pcrlons  on  a  charge  of  high  treaion.  On  the 
fame  day  (May  12}  Mr.  Dundas  brought  down  a  mcflage  from  the  king  re- 
commending to  thr  houfe  to  coniider  the  books  and  papers,  of  the  London 
Cofiefponding  Society  which  his  majefty  had  given  ordc;rB  to  .feize,  and  to 
piirfae  fttch  meafaret  as  were  neceflary  to  prevent  their  pernicioui  tendency* 
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.  The  papers  were  ^derred  to  a  committee  of  fccrecy^  who  brought  op 
their  report  on  the  i6th  of  May,  when  Mr.  Piit  after  an  eloquent  Tperctiy 
moved  for  a  bill  **  empowering  his  majefty  to  fecur^  and  detain  all  perfopa 
fufpe^ed  of  defigns  againft  his  crown  apd  government.  The  bill  met  with 
«  ftrong  oppofition  ;  it  paiTed  however  by  a  great  majority.  Little  elfe  of 
▼ety  great  importance  occurred,  during  the  prefent  feiuon.  There  happened 
fome  differences  with  America,  concerning  which  feveral  motions  were  made* 
They  were  afterwards,  however,  happily  adjuftcd.  On  the;  l  itlf  of  July 
his  majeity  terminated  the  feUBon  by  a  fpeech  to  both  houfes  of  parliament* 
Immediately  on  the  rifihe  of  parliament  feveral  changes  took  place  in  adroi- 
niftration.  The  duke  of  Pordand  was  made  otfe  of  his  Majeily's  principal 
fecretaries  of  ftate,  and  Mr.  Windham  fecretary  at  war.  Shortly  alter  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  was  appointed  viceroy  of  }relaud. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  apprehenfion  of  feveral  perfons  on  a 
charge  of  high  treafon.  Their  trials  (hortly  after  commenced  ;  Mr.  Eiikine 
and  Mr.  Gibbs  appeared,  as  advocates  for  the  prifoners  who  were  all  ac- 
quitted. Without  prefuming  to  decide  upon  the  adlual  guilt  of  the  prifoners 
who  were  tried,  we  may  fately  fay  that  evidence  appeared  to  convince  the 

S greater  part  of  men  that  a  dangerous  confpiracy  had  been  adually  formed 
or  the  fubverfion  of  the  Britifh  government. 

The  campaign  of  1793  had  terminated  very  unfavourably  for  the  allies. 
By  various  negotiations  the  campaign  of  1794  was  delayed  till  a  late  period. 
On  the  5th  ot  March  the  duke  of  York  arrived  on  the  continent  to  take  the 
command  of  the  Britifh  army,  and  on  the  t7ih,  he  proceeded  with  general 
Clairfait  to  Valenciennes,  where  a  council  of  war  was  held  with  the  prince 
^  of  Saxe  Cobourg.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  March  the  French  made  ti^it 
appearance  in  Weft  Flanders,  and  on  the  29th  of  that  month,  they  attack- 
cd  the  ^uilrian  outpofts  at  Cateau,  Beauvais,  and  ^olefmes,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Landrecy.  They  were  howeverjobligcd  to  retreat  with  the  lofs  of  gem  ^ 
men.    . 

On  the  9th  of  April  the  emperor  arrived  at  BrufTels,  from  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Valenciennes,  where  his  prefence  diffufed  univerfal  joy  through  the 
allied  army.  The  emperor  having  reviewed  the  combined  forces  on  the 
heights  above  Cateau,  proceeded  in  eight  columns  to  inveft  Landrecy,  a 
fmall  but  well  fortified  towp.  The  objcAs  of  thcfe  columns  were  the  re- 
doubts and  village  of  Vauz,  and  the  ftrong  entrenchments  of  the  French  ia 
the  wood  called  Bois  de  Bouchain.  The  fire  of  the  republicans  was  at  firft 
fevere,  but  findiog  their  poiition  no  longer  tenable  againlt  the  fuperior  force 
of  the  Britifti ;  they  retreated  as  foon*  as  the  latter  approached  to  a  dole  en- 
gagement. The  fiege  of  Lapdrccy  was  ihortly  after  commenced,  and  this 
important  fortrefs  furrendered  in  about  ten  days.  In  confequence  of  thefe 
fttCcefTesy  a  grand  attack  was  refolved  upon,  which  was  to  oblige  the  enemy 
to  evacuate  the  whole  of  Flanders*  By  fome  unaccountable  U'eachery  on 
the  part  of  the  allies,  th>  enemy  were  acquainted  with  the  whole  plan.  The 
Ufue  was  fuch  as  might  be  expend  ;  the  allies  were  obliged  to  retreat  in  the 
moft  diforderly  manner,  and  were  purfucd  with  great  lofs  by  the  enemy. 
They  Qoile^ed  as  foon  as  the  dcfperate  ftate  of  their  affairs  wouM  admit, 
and  refnmed  their  former  pofition.  The  enemy  encouraged  by  this  vif^ory, 
determined  to  give  the  allies  no  refpite,  and  next  day  attacked  them  with  a 
force  of  100,000  men.  They  at  firft  fucceeded  in  driving  in  the  outpofts, 
but  a  reinfororment  aniving  under  the  command  of  major-general  Fox,  the 
dcifi  and  intrepidity  of  that  ofBcer  enabled  the  allies  to  maintain  their  pofi- 
^Pi   who  ip   their  turn  ^ade   a  general  attack  upoo  the  French  pofts^ 
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ill  ^  wKicb  ib97  were  ^e;ited  with  mrn^nk  lo£i»  ^  ^U^e4  to  retreat 

thirty  miles.  .      • 

Infte&d  of  joioing  with  ooe  heart  and  one  ibul  in  oppofiog  gn  eaterpniiQg^ 
cnemfi  mptujil  jejilovirie9»  difupiop,  aod  even  treachery*  feem  to  h^Fe  crip- 
pWd  the  operat)on9  of  .the  corohined  armies^  and  tp  have  reodereJ  ioefio&ii^l 
the  fkill  and  abilities  of  the  mod  gallant  geoerak  in  the  world*  MoiMonful 
19  the  taiky  to  tboff  who  love  their  countryy  to  be  the  unwilling  recorder!  of 
her  calamities  and  misfortunes ;  ungrateful  the  eroploymexu*  tp  the  h&  degree » 
and  grievous  to  be  ot>lised  to  relate  the  vidories  of  her  inveterate  foes.  TkU, 
howeveri  ia  the  taik  oithe  hidoriaPi  Xp  whofe  lot  it  falls  to  relate  the  events 
of  the  following  canipaigOy  which  is  Uttle  eUe  than  ^  a  long  uobrofcea^fu- 
iiereal  train  of  misfortunes." 

It  may  be  the  opinion  of  fome^  that  the  fucceta^of  the  republic  oo  the  ' 
continent  of  Europe  was  in  fome  degree  counterbalanced  by  the  difnocmber- 
mcnt  of  their  foreign  pofieSons ;  the  whole  of  their  Weil  India  iflanck  being 
fubjedied  by  the  navy  of  Great  Britain.  But  wbeo  we  confider  how  maaf 
of  our  gallant  troops  were  loft  in  thofe  unhealthy  climate$y  not  cut  off  by  the 
fory  of  war,  but  by  the  cruel  band  of  difeafei  it  does  not  appear  that  the  . 
acquifition  of  thefe  diftant  poifeiSons  are  adequate  to  the  price  we  have  givctt 
for  them, 

Amidft  all  our  misfortunes  on  the  continent^  we  had  ^  the  codbling  re* 
fledion  of  triumphing  completely  over  the  enemy  at  fea.  In  the  month  of 
Mayt  the  French  were  induced  to  depart  from  the  fyftem  of  naval  hoftili- 
ties  which  they  bad  hitherto  purfued^  and  anxious  for  the  fate  of  a  4ajrge 
convoy  e)cpe6ted  from  America^  the  Breft  fleet  to  the  amount  of  z6  fail 
ventured  out  to  fea*  On  the  ift  of  Junct  the  Britifh  commanderi  having, 
obtained  the  weather-gage  of  the'  enemyt  determined  to  improve  the  op- 
portunity for  bringing  them  to  a  clofe  adion.  A  defperate  engagement . 
accordingly  commenced,  which  the  enemy's  fleet  fupported  with  amazing 
obftinacy  and  courage.  But  nothing  could  withiland  the  fldll,  difcipline, 
and  valour  of  the  Brit!(h  fleet.  In  lefs  than  an  hour  after  elofe  i&ion 
commenced,  thr  French  ^miral,  who  had  been  engaged  by  the  Quaeii 
Chariot te,  crowded  off  and  was  followed  by  moft  of  the  (hips  in  his  van  ia 
condition  to  carry  faiU  leaving  ten  or  twelve  of  his  crippled  or  dirmafted 
(hips  behind.  Such,  nowever,  was  the  difabled  date  of  the  Britifh  fleet, 
that  fcveral  of  tbefc  efcaped*  Six  (hips  of  the  line  remained  in.  poficffion 
of  the  Britiih  admiral,  and  were  brought  iafe  into  Plymouth,  and  one 
was  fuiik. 

Jn  the  courfe  of  the  preceding  year,  a  treaty  of  marriage  had  been  nego* 
dated  between  his  royal  highneia,  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  primaeis 
Caroline  of  Brunfwick,  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Brunfwick*  On  the  a7th 
of  April,  a  m^ffage  from  his  majeft^  was  delivered  to  both  houfes  of  pai^* 
ment,  relative  to  the  debts  of  the  prince  of  Wales  ;  it  ftated  the  reliance  of 
his  majelly-dn  their  generolity  for  enabling  him  to  fettle  an  eftabUftiipent  up** 
on  the  prince,  and  his  auguft  bride,  fuited  to  t;heir  rank  and  dignity  ;  tliat 
the  benefit  of  any  fettlement  now  to  be  madCf  could  not  be  cfie^ually  £e<tur» 
cd  to  the  prince  till  he  was  relieved  from  his  prefent  incumbraoce^  to  a  iargf 
amount ;  but  that  his  aiajefty  did  not  propofe  to  his  parliai^ient  any  other 
means  of  providhig  for  this  objedy  than  the  application  of  a  part  of  lh«  in* 
come  which  may  be  fettled  on  the  prince,  a^ad  the  appropriation  for  a  tier* 
tain  time  of  the  revenue  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  &c.  After  a  confidera* 
ble  difference  of  opinion  upon  this  fubje6t  the  annual  fum  of  ia5}OOoL  was 
jSnally  vcted  by  the  commons  as  a  fuitable  eftablifbment  for  the  heir  appar- 
ent 
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«tit  to  tbe  throne    Of  this  65,0001*  ix^ith  the  income  of  the  duchy  of  Cora- 
wall  was  fet  apart  for  the  .liqliidation  of  his  debts. 

We  aiie  now  to  refume  our  aofinifhed  narration  of  laft  campaign.  In  ad- 
dition to  their  other  calamities,  the  Britifh  annf  was  afflided  with  difrafe  to 
fuch  a  degree  that  great  pare  of  it  was  rendcrred  whollj  incapable  of  any 
exertion.  They  continued  retreating  before  the  enemy,  and  were  obliged  iia 
this  fevere  feafon  to  pafs  the  night  under  the  canopy  of  the  inclement  flcy. 
By  tbdr  retreat  they  left  the  moil  important  places  m  the  United  Provinces 
open  to  the  a)nqueror8.  .Utrecht,  Rotterdam,  and  Dort  facceffivcly  furrend- 
ered  to  the  enemy,  and  on  the  aoth  Pichegru  entered  Amfterdam,  at  the 
,  head  of  5000  men.  Leyden,  Haerlem,  Breda,  Wilhamftadt,  and  Bergeo-op- 
Zoom  (hortly  after  capitulated^  and  were  followed  by  the  whole  province  of 
Zealand. 

While  thefe  tvtoh  were  taking  place  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  campaign 
feemed  rather  to  languifh  on  the  Rhine,  and  was  at'  laft  concluded  by  conu 
mon  confent  of  the  hoftile  generals,  who  agreed  to  a  fufpenfion  of  anna  for 
three  months  which  was  ratified  by  the  fert>e£iive  poviers. 

As  his  majefty  was  proceeding  this  feffion  at  the  ufual  hour  to  open 
the  parhament,  the  moft  daring  infults  were  oEFefed  him  as  he  paflcd  along^ 
by  the  crowd  in  St.  James's  park  which  was  mujch  greater  than  ufiial,  iu  the 
ilreets  adjoining  Weftminftec  hall,  fiones  and  other  things  were  thrown,  feveral 
•f  which  llruck  the  ftate-coach.  As  his  majefty  returned  from  the  houfcy 
the  outrages  w«re  renewed,  and  after  he  alighted,  the  ftate  coach  ^aa  attacked 
and  almoft  totally  deftroyed* 

Jmiiiediately  ^fterthe  fpeech  from  the  throne  aa  addrefs  to  his  majefty  re- 
lative to  the  outrages  committed  agaiiift  his  perfon  Was  propofed  and  agreed 
to*  On  the  4th  of  November  copies  of  his  majefty's  proolamations  relative 
'  to  the  outrages  committed  again  ft  h^s  perfon  were  lubmitted  to  the  houfe  and 
ordered  to^lie  upon  the  table.  Lord  Grenville  on  the  6ih  in  purfuance  of  the 
notice  he  had  given  on  a  former  day,  prefented  a  bill,  *'  for  tht  fafety  and  pre« 
fervation  of  his  majefty's  government  agaiaft  treafonable  and  fediiious  prac- 
tices and  attempts."  On  the  fame  day,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  after 
aii  eloquent  fpeech  moved  ^hat  **  Leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bUl  for  the 
more  cffe^uaily  preventing  feditious  meetings  and  afltmblies.^  Thefe  bills 
«fter  a  violent  oppofition  pafted  both  houfes  of  parliament.^ 

On  the  continent  the  French  proceeded  with  their  ufual  fuccefs,  till  being 
¥Fcaheiied  by  the  vaft  track,  of  country  they  had  overrun,  they  became  leb 
able  toreftft  the  attacks  of  the  Auftrians,  who  had  received  conftdcrable  rein- 
forcements. They  were  compelled  to  retire  with  precipitation  before  the 
Attftrian  forces,  who  hung  doicly  on  their  rear  and  allowed  them  no  refpite. 
The  peafantry  encouraged  by  their  diftrefied  fiiuation  took  the  opportunity 
of  revenging  the  opprefouns  they  had  fuflFcred  from  them.  Prince  Charles  ia 
eonfequence  of  his  luccefles  commenced  the  ftege  of  Kehl,  which  after  a  def* 
peratereftftance  was  obliged  to  capitulate. 

Difinayed  by  the  fucceffes  of  the  French,  feveral  ftates  had  fent  ambafiadon 
tor  Patis  to  open  a  negociation  for  peace.  A  treaty  was  concluded  with  Spain 
Aod  feveral  of  the  .German  princes.  But  of  all  thefe  the  negociation  opened 
^  by  the  £ngliih  government  engaged  moft  deeply  the  attention  of  Europe. 
T^e  commencemeni  of  this  negociation  clearly  foreboded  what  would  be  the 
event.  The  groiTcft  calumnies,  concerning  the  inftncerity  and  even  perhdy  of 
t^e^nglifti  court  were  circulated  under  the  apparent  fandion  of  the  Direc* 
tiuy.    After  a  good  deal  of  dilicuiSon  concerning  the  principle  of  reftitution^ 
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the  two  gOTcmments  at  bft  agreed  on  that  pointy  and  lord  Malmeftury  dc-  ^ 
Ilvered  two  memonaU  on  the  principal  objefks  of  reftitntioOi  Compenfation^ 
and  reciprocal  arrangements.  The  dire6iory  haviag  read  the  memorials  fent 
an  extraflfirom  the  rcgifters  of  their  deliberations  requiring  his  fignature  to  the 
memorials,  and  alfo  the  ultimatum  of  his  demands  in  24  hours*  Lord  Malmef> 
bpry  complied  with  the  forms  required  by  the  dire£kory,  but  obferved  that 
tlie  peremptory  demand  which  they  made  of  an  ultimatum,  fhut  the  door  at 
once  to  all  negoctation  ;  and  tvprcfented  that  if  the  conditions  fubmitted  ta 
their  confideration  were  not  approved,  or  were  not  to  be  the  fubjefl  of  dif« 
•uffion,  if  they  would  propofe  their  own  conditionsi  he  would  fubmit  them  to 
the  confideration' of  his  court. 

At  this  point  the  negotiation  ended,  for  on  reading  theroemortals recevved 
on  the  17th  of  December  the  direflory  ordered  the  miniftry  to  write  to  lord 
Malmefbaryon  the  18th,  that  they  could  hear  of  no  propoiitions  contrary  to 
the  conftitution,  and  the  laws  and, treaties  by  which  the  republic  was  engaged, 
and  likewife  enjoining  him  to  leave  Paris  in  24  hours.  Such  was  the  event 
of  this  negociation  :  on  the  part  of  the  French,  commenced  with  reludancCt 
condnfied  with  infincerity,  and  concluded  with  infult. 

Among  other  projeA»  of  hoflility  which  the  French  government  had  me- 
ditated  againft  Britain  the  invafion  of  Ireland  at  this  period  engaged^ their 
attention  }  and  though  it  proved  abortive,  yet  it  excited  a  confiderable  degree 
of  alami.  The  fquadron  under  vice  admiral  Bouret  failed  from  Bred  the 
loth  of  December,  and  anchored  u  Bantry-bay,  on  the  coaft  of  IreUind; 
here  they  remained  for  fome  days,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  frigate  whicl^ 
conveyed  the  commander  in  chief,  who  had  been  feparated  from  the  fleet  ia 
a  hron(ir  gale  of  wind,  the  day  after  its  departure  from  Bred  ;  but  finding  it 
impoflible  to  remain  any  longer  in  that  fituation,  00  account  of  the  tempeftu* 
ous  weather,  they  fetfail  for  Brefl^  and  were  followed  at  different  periods  by' 
the  reft  of  the  fleet,  except  two  fliips  of  the  line  and  three  fri^tes,  which 
were  either  taken  or  funk. 

In  one  part  of  his  fpeech,  his  Majefty  had  taken  notice  of  the  invafioa 
vrhlch.  the  enemy  had  projeded  againft  England,  which  although  it 
excited  no  ferious  apprehenfions,  was  not  to  be  completely  defpifed.  Mr* 
Pitt  brought  forward  the  bufinefs  in  the  houfe  of  commons  and  pointed  out: 
the  means  by  which  he  propofed  to  raife  15,000  men,  to  be  divided  betweea 
the  land  and  fea  fervice,  to  raife  a  fupplemental  levr  of  60,000  for  the  militia, 
and  200,000  cavalry,  which  with  a  few  alterations  and  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  total  of  the  fupplies  for  the  year  amounted  to  27,647,000.  In  ex* 
plaining  the  different  articles  of  •expenditure  Mr.  Pitt  alluded  to  an  expence 
of  a  particular  nature  which  had  been  incurred  during  tY.c  interval  of  parlia* 
ihent.  As  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  extreme  delicacy  to  have  brought 
forward  a  public  difcuffii)n  on  the  propriety  of  advancing  a  fum  to  a  foreign 
court  in  the  critical  fituation  of  the  country,  the  minifters  had  granted  to  the 
emperor  without  a  public  difcuflion  the  fum  of  1,200,000!.  This  meafure 
cafhe  (hbrtly  after  to  be  difcuffed,  and  the  oppofition  took  this  opportunity  of 
reprobating  it  with  the  utmoft  acrimony  f  the  miniftry  were  loaded  with  every 
exp^cffion  of  abufe  and  obloquy  which  the  Englifh  language  could  produce  ; 
a  vote  of  cenfure  on  their  conduct  was  moved  and  fupported,  by  the  moll 
violent  declamations  on  the  part  of  oppofition,  but  was  negatived  by  a  great 
majority.  [       . 

Meanwhile  amidft  this  fcene  of  fadion,  of  mutual  afperity  and  reproach,  a 
jiioft  alarming  mutiny  broke  dut  in  the  navy,  formerly  tHc  |>nde  ai^d  glory 
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«tit  to  the  throne    Of  this  65,oooU  with  the  income  of  the  duchy  of  Com* 
wall  was  fet  apart  for  the  llqlifdation  of  his  debts. 

We  are  now  to  refume  ottr  unfinifhed  narration  of  laft  campaign.  In  ad- 
dition to  their  other  calamities,  the  Briciih  annf  was  afflidied  with  difeafe  to 
fuch  a  degree  that  great  part  of  it  was  rendcrred  whollj  incapable  of  any^ 
exertion.  They  continued  retreating  before  the  enemy,  and  were  obliged  in 
this  fevere  feafon  to  pafs  the  night  under  the  canopy  of  the  inclement  (ky« 
By  their  retreat  they  left  the  moil  important  places  in  the  United  Provinces 
open  to  the  a)nqueror8.  .  Utrecht,  Rotterdam,  and  Dort  fuccelfivcly  furrend- 
ered  to  the  enemy,  and  on  the  aoth  Pichegru  entered  Amfterdam,  at  the 
head  of  5000  men.  Leyden,  Haerlem,  Breda,  Williamftadt,  and  Bergen- op- 
Zoom  (hortly  after  capitulated,  and  were  followed  by  the  whole  province  of - 
Zealand. 

While  thefe  tvtnh  were  taking  place  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  campaign 
feemed  rather  to  ianguifh  on  the  Rhine,  and  was  at'  laft  concluded  by  com* 
mon  confent  of  the  hoftile  generals,  who  agreed  to  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  for 
three  months  which  was  ratified  by  the  rcfpeftive  powers. 

As  his  majefty  was  proceeding  this  feilion  at  the  ufual  hour  to  open 
the  parliament,  the  moft  daring  infults  were  oEFered  him  as  he  paflcd  along, 
by  the  crowd  in  St.  James's  park  which  was  mujch  greater  thau  ufual,  iu  the 
ilreets  adjoining  Weftminfter.  hall,  fiones  and  other  things  were  thrown,  feveral 
•f  which  llruck  the  ftate<^oach.  As  his  majefty  returned  from  the  houfe, 
the  outrages  w«re  renewed,  and  after  he  alighted,  the  ftate  coach  was  attacked 
mud  almoft  totally  deftroyed. 

Immediately  after  the  fpeech  from  the  throne  an  addrefs  to  his  majefty  re- 
lative to  the  outrages  committed  agaiiift  his  perfon  was  propofed  and  agreed 
to.  On  the  4th  of  November  copies  of  his  majefty's  proclamations  relative 
*  to  the  otttiages  committed  againli  his  perfon  were  lubmittcd  to  the  houfe  and 
ordered  toilie  upon  the  table.  Lord  Grenville  on  the  6ih  in  purfuance  of  the 
notice  he  had  given  on  a  former  day,  prefented  a  bill,  **  for  tht  fafety  and  pre- 
fenration  of  his  majefty's  government  agaiaft  treafonable  and  fedliious  prac- 
tices and  attempts."  On  the  fame  day,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  after 
an  eloquent  fpeech  moved  that  **  Leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
more  effe^iuaHy  preventing  feditious  meetings  and  affemblies.'^  Thefe  bills 
«fter  a  violent  oppofition  palFed  both  houfes  of  parliachent.^ 

On  the  continent  the  French  proceeded  with  their  ufual  fuccefis,  till  being 
¥Fcaheoed  by  the  vaft  track  of  country  they  had  overrun,  tbcy  became  lefs 
able  to  refift  the  attacks  of  the  Auftrians,  who  had  received  confiderable  rein- 
forcements. They  were  compelled  to  retire  with  precipitation  before  the 
Auftrian  forces,  who  hung  doiefy  on  their  rear  and  allowed  them  no  refpite. 
The  peafantry  encouraged  by  their  diftrefted  fit  nation  took  the  opportunity 
of  revenging  the  opprefouns  they  had  (uflFered  from  them.  Prince  Charles  in 
eonfequence  of  his  luodefles  commenced  the  ftege  of  Kehl,  which  after  a  def* 
peratereiiftance  was  obliged  to  capitulate. 

Difmayed  by  the  fucceffes  of  the  French,  feveral  ftates  had  fent  ambafladors 
to  Paris  to  open  a  negociation  for  peace.  A  treaty  was  concluded  with  Spain 
«and  feveral  of  the  German  princes.  But  of  all  thefe  the  negociation  opened 
by  the  £nglifh  government  engaged  moft  deeply  the  attention  of  Europe. 
The  commenoemeni  of  this  negociation  clearly  foreboded  what  would  be  the 
event.  The  groiTcft  calumnies,  concerning  the  infincerity  and  even  pertidy  of 
tbe  Englifh  court  were  circulated  under  the  apparent  £an£tion  of  the  Direc- 
t|Uy.    After  a  good  deal  of  dilicuiSon  concerning  the  principle  of  reftitutiooi 
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the  two  goTcmments  at  laft  agreed  on  that  pointy  and  lord  MalmeflMiry  de- 
livered two  memorials  on  the  principal  obje^s  of  reftitntioOi  Compenfation» 
and  reciprocal  arrangements.  The  dire6iory  having  read  the  memorials  fent 
anextraftfrom  the  regifters  of  their  deliberations  requiring  his  fignature  to  the 
memorialst  and  alfo  the  ultimatum  of  his  demands  in  24  hours.  Lord  Malmef^ 
bury  complied  with  the  forms  required  by  the  dire£kory,  but  obferved  that 
tlie  peremptory  demand  which  they  made  of  an  ultimatum,  fhut  the  door  at 
once  to  all  negociation  ;  and  tvprcfented  that  if  the  conditions  fubmitted  ta 
their  confideration  were  not  approved,  or  were  not  to  be  the  fubje£l  of  dif- 
•uffion,  if  they  would  propofe  their  own  conditions,  he  would  fubmit  them  to 
the  confideration  of  his  court. 

At  this  point  the  negotiation  ended,  for  on  reading  the  memorials  recevved 
•n  the  1 7th  of  December  the  direflory  ordered  the  miniftry  to  write  to  lord 
Malmefbaryon  the  18th,  that  they  could  hear  of  no  propohtions  contrary  to 
the  confticution,  and  the  laws  and , treaties  by  which  the  republic  was  engaged^ 
and  likewife  enjoining  him  to  leave  Paris  in  24  hours.  Such  was  the  event 
of  this  negociation  :  on  the  part  of  the  French,  commenced  with  reluftancCt 
conduced  with  infincerity,  and  concluded  with  infult. 

Among  other  projeAs*  of  hoftility  which  the  French  government  had  me- 
ditated again  ft  Britain  the  invafion  of  Ireland  at  this  period  engaged  their 
attention  ;  and  though  it  proved  abortive,  yet  it  excited  a  confiderable  degree 
of  alarm.  The  fquadron.  under  vice  admiral  Bouret  failed  from  Bred  the 
10th  of  December,  and  anchored  in  Bantry-bay,  on  the  coaft  of  Ireland  s 
here  they  remained  for  fome  days,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  frigate  which 
conveyed  the  commander  in  chiff,  who  had  been  feparated  from  the  fleet  ia 
a  llrong  gale  of  wind,  the  day  after  its  departure  from  Bred  ;  but  finding  it 
impofll^le  to  remain  any  longer  in  that  fit  nation,  00  account  of  the  tempefiu* 
ouf  weather,  they  fet  fail  for  Brefl^  and  were  followed  at  different  periods  bv 
the  reft  of  the  fleet,  except  two  ihips  of  the  line  and  three  frigates,  which 
were  either  taken  or  funk. 

In  one  part  of  his  fpeech,  his  Majefty  had  taken  notice  of  the  invafioa 
which  the  enemy  had  projeded  againft  England,  which  although  it 
excited  no  ferious  apprehenfions,  was  not  to  be  completely  defpifed.  Mr. 
Pitt  brought  forward  the  bufinefs  in  the  houfe  of  commons  and  pointed  ouc 
the  means  by  which  he  propofed  to  raife  15,000  men,  to  be  divided  betweea 
the  land  and  fea  fervice,  to  raife  a  fupplemental  lev^  of  60,000  for  the  militia, 
and  200,000  cavalry,  which  with  a  few  alterations  and  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  total  of  the  fupplies  for  the  year  amounted  to  27,647,000.  In  ex* 
plaining  the  different  articles  of  •expenditure  Mr.  Pitt  alluded  to  an  expence 
of  a  particular  nature  which  had  been  incurred  during  tKs  interval  of  parlia- 
ment. As  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  extren^e  delicacy  to  have  brought 
forward  a  public  difcuffiv>n  on  the  propriety  of  advancing  a  fum  to  a  foreign 
court  in  the  critical  fituation  of  the  country,  the  minifters  had  granted  to  the 
emperor  without  a  public  difcuffion  the  fum  of  1,200,000!.  This  meafure 
came  (hbrtly  after  to  be  difcuffed^and  the  oppofition  took  this  opportunity  of 
reprobating  it  with  the  utmoft  acrimony  ;  the  miniftry  were  loaded  with  every 
exp^cfiion  of  abufe  and  obloquy  which  the  Englifh  language  could  produce  ; 
a  vote  of  cenfure  on  their  conduct  was  moved  and  fupported  by  the  moil 
violent  declamations  on  the  part  of  oppofition,, but  was  negatived  by  a  great 
majority.  • 

Meanwhile  amidft  this  fcene  of  fadion,  of  mutual  afperity  and  reproach,  a 
mot  alarming  mutiny  broke  dut  in  the  &a^y>  formerly  the  |>ride  ai^d  glory 
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of  life  Britilti  nation.  S^erat  letters  ^ere  addreffed  to  Carl  ffowe^  whici^ 
iM  ttiey  were  afionytnoul  could  hot  be  attended  to.  This  imagined  negtcA 
produced  a  general  correfpondence  by  lettes  through  the  whole  fleet,  and 
on  the  i4ih  q(  ApHI)  when  the  (tgnat  was  made  to  {>repare  for  fea^.a  ge« 
fieral  difobedience  was  obTious,,  and  mtikead  of  weighing  anchor,  the  feamen 
of  the  admiraPs  (htp  gave  three  eheers,  stnd  thefe  cheers  were  anfwered  in 
Che  fame  manner  from  the  other  ^ips.  delegates  were  then  appointrd  for 
each  (hip  to  reprefent  the  whole  fleet*  and  the  cabia  of  the  adroiral^s  ffiip 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  theif  deliberation.  In  (hort  the  whole  ot 
their  conduct  wap  totally  different  from  the  honeft,  tinrefleftiflg  cbaraiElert 
of  Britifh  (eamen  ;  the  unanimity  with  which  they  a£led  manifefted  a  com« 
pibte  combination,  and  evidently  fheWed  thai  they  Itdied  upon  a  deliberate 
lind  premeditated  plan  of  mutiny*  Petitions  were  drawn  up  and  prefented 
to  the  admirals  then  upon  the  fpot,  Aatfng  their  demand  of  an  increafe  of 
\l^agest  and  alfo  fome  regulations  for  th^r  benefit  with  refpe£i  to  the  ratio  of 
proviflons.  On  the  iSth  a  committee  of  tlie  admiralty  arrived  at  ^ortfl 
ihonth,  who  made  feveral  propoHtions  to  reduce  the  men  to  obedience  ;  the 
lords  of  the  admiralty  next  conferred  with  the  delegates,  who  afTured  (rheir 
lordHiips  that  no  arrangement  would  be  confidered  as  fin'aU  until  it  fhould  be 
/andioned  by  king  and  parliament,  and  guaranteed  by  a  proclamation  for  a 
general  pardon. 

Matters  remained  in  this  fituation  till  the  a  3d  when  Cstrl  tiowe  returned 
to  hfs  fhip,  hoifted  hifr  flag,  and  after  a  {dort  addrefs  to  the  crew,  he  informed 
them  that  he  had  brought  with  him  a  vedrefs  of  aO  their  grievanoev  smd  his 
majefly's  pardon  for  the  otfenders  ;  after  fome  deliberation  thefe  offers  were 
accepted^  and  eVeiTy  man  returned  with  chearfulnefs  to  his  duty.  It  was  now 
generally  believed  that  all  difputes  were  fettled  9  but  either  bj  fome  mifunder« 
Sanding,  orbydefigs,  the  failors  were  betrayed  into  a  belief  that  the  govern* 
nent  deluded  them  witK  vain  hopes,  atld  never^  intended  to  accede  to  their 
requcfts.  This  rekindled  the  flaoM  of  mutiny^  and  on  the  7th  of  May,  when 
lord  Bridport  made  the  fignal  to  weigh  anehor,  every  (hip  at  St.  Helens  re- 
fuied  to  obey.  A  meetm^  of  the  delegates  was  ordered  on  board  the  Lon- 
don. Vice-admiral  Colpoys  oppofed  their  coming  on  board,  and  gave  order» 
to  the  marines  to  lovel  their  pieces  at  them  ;  a  flight  fkirmi(h  enfued  in  which 
5  of  the  feamen  were  killed.  The  whole  crew  of  the  London  nbi^  turned 
their  guns  towards  the  (tern,  and  thfeatened  to  blow  aSi  aft  into  the  water 
nnlefs  the  commanders  furrendered  ;  to  this  imperious  menace  they  relu^ant« 
ly  fubmitted,  and  admiral  Colpoys  and  captain  Griffiths  were  confined  for  £e* 
veral  horns  in  fepafate  cabins. 

In  this  mutinous  (late  did  they  continue  tiO  the  14th  of  May,  when  lord 
Howe  at  length  arrived  from  the.  admiralty  with  plenary  powers  to  enquire 
into  and  fettle  the  matters  in  difpute  ;  he  was  alfo  the  welcome  bearer  of  an 
a^  of  parliament,  which  had  been  pafT^d  on  the  9th  granting  an  additional 
allowapce  and  alfo  with  his  majefty's  proclamation  oT  pardon  for  all  who 
ihould  immetfiately  return  to  their  duty.  Atfairs  being  thus  adjufled,  tlie 
Tailors  appeared  perfedly  fatisfied  ;  the  officers  were  generally  reinlUted  in 
their  commands,  the  flag  of  difaffe^ioil  was*  flruck,  and  the  fleet  prepared  to 
put  to  fea  to  encounter  the  enemy. 

Thus  was  Britain  awed  by  this  dreadful  and  alarming  mutiny,'  forced  to 
accede  to*  every  re^uefl  demanded  by  its  author^,  and  to  grant  his  majefly's 
pardon  to  tho(Vwho  had  violated  all  difcij^ine  and  fubordioation,  and  who  had 
afultcd  and  even  confined  officers  of  the  higheft  rank,  whom  by  their  doty 
Jiey  wec%  bound  to  ueat  wicb  the  greatcft  deference  and  refpcft.    t^e  fliall 
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tEukc  no  farther  obfervation  upon  this  fubje^ ;  -the  mutiny  which  followed 
foon  after  in  another  quarter  is  a  fufficient  comment ;  a  mutu.y  which  fpread 
terror  and  alarm  through  the  whole  country,  and  which  for  boldncfs  and 
extent  waa  without  a  parallel  in  the  hiftory  of  Gr^at  Britain ;  -by  fome, 
indeed,  it  has  been  confidered  rather  asfa  fortunate  circumflance,  that  by  the 
Qiireafonable  4emand9  of  the  failors,  which  were  incompatible  with  all  difct* 
pline  and  fubordi nation,  their  country  was  roufed  to  a  juft  £enfe  of  her 
wrongs,  and  at  laft  raifed  her  indignant  arm  againft  thofe  who  relinquifhing 
their  own  hatural  character  of  her  gallant  defenders,  were  the  moil  forward, 
to  overwhelm  her  with  ruin. 

This  alarming  mutiny  broke  out  at  the  Nore.  The  mutineers  in  imita- 
tion of  what  had  been  done  at  Portfmouth  choCe  delegates  from  every  (hip, 
of  whom  a- man  of  the  name  of  Richard  Parker  was  appointed  prclident. 
After  having  either  confined  or  (ent  a/hore  their  principal  officeis,  they- 
tranfmitted  to  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  a  Xenes  of  articles  or  conditions, 
to  which  they  peremptorily  demanded  compliance,  as  the  only  terms  pa 
which  they  would  return  to  obedience.  On  the  2^d  of  Mny  they  ftruck  the 
flag  of  admiral  Buckner,  and  hoifted  the  red  flag,  the  fymbol  of  mutiny  ia 
its  dead. 

The  mutiny  having  now  rifen  to  a  moft  alarming  height,  a  deputation  of 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  earl  Spencer,  proceeded 
to  Sheemefs  ;  but  finding  the  failors  rather  riOng  in  infolence  and  difobediT 
CBce,  than  incliriing  to  fubmiHion,  they  departed,  after  haying  Ggnified  to  the 
feamen,  that  they  were  to  expe£l  no  concellions  whatever,  further  than  what 
had  been,  already  made  by  the  leglilature,  the  benefit  of  which  they  might  yet' 
enjoy  oo  returning  to  their  duty. 

The  feamen  now  perceived  their  defperate  fituatton  and  with  a  view  of  ex«< 
totting  a  compliance  with  their  demands  they  proceeded  to  block  up  the 
Thames,  by  refufing  a  free  pafTage  up  and  down  the  river  to  the  London 
trade*     The  fiiips  of  neutml  nations,  however,  colliers,  and  a  few  fmall  crafts 
were  fuflered  to  pafs  having  firH  received  a  pafTport,  figned  Richard  Parker, 
as  preddent  of  the  delegates. 

All  hopes  of  an  accommodation  being  now  given  up,  every  neceOary  mea* 
fure  was  taken  to  compel  the  feamen  tp  return  to  their  duty.  An  a6i  of 
parliament  was  fpeedily  pafFed  for  preventing  all  intercourfe  with  the  (hips 
to  a  flate  of  mutiny  $  all  the  buoys  were  removed  from  the  river  Thames, 
and  the  neighbouring  coaft  by  oi'der  of  government,  great  preparations  were 
alfo  made  at  Sheernefs  againft  an  attack  ftom  the  mutinous  fhips,  which 
had  manifefted  fome  (Iron?  difpofitions  to  bombard  that  place,  and  after  the 
rejection  of,  the  lad' attempt  at  a  reconciliation  through  the  medium  of 
Lord  Northefk,  meafures  were  taken  by  lord  Keith,  and  Sir  C.  Grey, 
to  attack  the  fleet  from  the  works  at  Sheernefs,  v^ith  gun  boats  and  every 
thing  eife  neceffary  for  that  purpofe.  Happily  however  the  defediion  of 
feveral  of  the  (hips,  with  other  itrong  fymptoms  of  difumon,  rendered  the  ap- 
plication of  force  unneceiTary.  On  the  loth  of  June  feveral  niore  of  them 
pulled  down  the  red  flag.  The  reft  of  the  fleet  in  a  few  days  followed  their 
cKa^ipIcs  3Dd  went  under  the  guns  of  the  fort  at  Sheernefs.  Immediately 
upon  this,  admiral  Buckner's  boat  went  to  the  Sandwich  with  a  picket-gusrd 
of  foldiers  to  arrefl  Parker,  who  wa?  ^tuy  peaceably  Currendered  to  them 
with  about  thirty  other  delegates.  Their  trials  fhortly  after  commenced  ; 
many  of  them  were  executed,  a  conflderable  number  remained  under  feotcAce, 
till  the  (ignal  vi^ory  of  admiral  Duncan,  when  they  were  pardoned.  The 
feamea  retomed  very  peaceably  to  their  duty,  and  Great  Britain  was  by  the . 
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blefling  of  proTi4ence  delivered  from  a  frtuation  of  the  moft  extreme  'ptti)^ 
and  where  one  accident  or  roiftake  might  have  been  th^  caufe  of  unfpoakabltr 
diftrefs  if  not  utter  ruin. 

While  the  tranquillity  of  the  nation  was  difturbed,  and  its  exigence  endan- 
gered hj  the  mutinous  difpofition  of  its  moflf  efl«6live  defenderev  an  evil  which 
appeared  at  firft  of  fcarccly  inferior  magnitude  threatened  to  overwhelm  in 
rtiin  the  pecuniary  refources  and  even  commerce  of  the  country.  The  year 
*797»  amon^  other  wonders  which  it  produced,  likewife  added  thift  to  the 
number,  that  the  Bank  of  England  fufpended  hs  payments  in  fpede,  and 
yet  public  credit  remained  unfhaken. 

Various  conjeAures  have  been  formed  with  refpcA  to  this  event.  One 
powerful  caufe  feems  to  have  been  the  terror  of  an  invafion^  which  induced 
the  farmers  and  othef  perfons  at  a  didance  from  the  metropojis  to  wnhdraw 
their  money  froin  the  hands  of  thofe  bankers  with  whom  it  was  depofited. 
The  run,  therefore,  commenced  upon  the  country  banks  and  the  demand  for 
fpecie  foon  reached  the  metropolis.  In  this  alarming  ftaie  the '  miniftry 
Ibund  themfelves  compelled  tp  interfere,  and  an  order  of  the  privy  council 
«ras  iflFbed  on  the  26th  of  February"  prohibiting  the  dfre6kors  from  ifluingany 
cafh  in  payment  till  the  fenfe  of  parliament  can  be  taken  on  that  fubjed^,  and 
the  proper  meafures  adopted  thereupon  for  maintaining  the  means  of  circula- 
tion, and  fupporting  the.  public  and  commercial  /pirit  of  the  kingdom  at  this 
important  conjun^re. . 

The  bofrnefs  was  immediately  laid  before  the  parliament,  which  was  fbr« 
tunately  fitting  at  this  critical  moment ;  the  moft  violent  debates  enfued,  the 
oppoiition,  as  ufual,  imputing  every  evil  to  the  incapacity  and  wickednefs  of 
the  miniftry,  and  declaiming  with  great  violence  that  the  bank  had  failed,  and 
fhat  the  nation  was  ruined. 

The  ftatement  of  the  committee,  being  hid  before  parliament,  the  fidelity 
and  exaftnefs  of  which  was  never  queftioned,  completely  refuted  all  the 
'vagne  aflertions  of  oppoiition.  By  this  ftatement  it  appeared,  that  the  bank 
bad  funds  far  above  any  demands  that  could  polSbly  be  made  upon  them  ; 
this  foon  allayed  all  the  ferment  and  alarm,  which  h^d  been  raifed  by  this  un* 
expef^ed  event ;  and  that  confidence  which  had  tottered  a  little,  now  ftandt 
on  a  firm  and.  folid  bafis,  fupported  by  legifiattve  fan^iony  and  a  develojpe*^ 
ment  of  the  affairs  of  that  great  monied  corporation. 

On  the  9th  of  June  this  year  died  at  his  feat  at  Beaconafield  after  a  pain«^ 
fal  illnef^j  the  Rt.  Hon.  Edmund  Burke.     He  did  not  li»e  to  fee  the  unravtl. 
Ifng  of  the  intncate  plot,  which  faddened  and  perplexed  the  awful  drama 
of  providence,  but  foon  followed  his  beloved  and  lamented  fon  from  a  world 
of  ftrifie  and  difcord  to  more  inviting  rcgionfrof  undifturbed  repofe. 

In  this  extraordinary  man  was  united  every  quality  which  could  form  an 
accomplifhed  orator,  and  »r3  long  as  genius,  el^dition,  eloquence,  int-egrity 
■nd  wifdom  are  valued  among  men  10  long  will  his  charaAcr  be  reveredr 
As  an  orator  and  a  writer  he  (hone  with  the  fame  unrivalled  fplcndour. 
The  fame  fublime  and  magnificent  conceptions  adorned  with  the  moft  elegant 
language  ;  the  fame  dazzling  brilliancy  of  wit  and  humour  ;  the  fame 
luxuriancy  of  imagination  ;  the  fame  fertility  of  allufion  an^  illuftration  f 
the  (iEune  depth  of  judgment,  and  extenfive  knowledge  diftinguiftied  both 
his  writings  and  fpeeches  as  the  produ£kions  of  a  fuperior  genius,  and  refie£ked 
the  lively  imaga  of  their  illuftnous  author.  The  words  which  the  Roman 
hiflorian  makes  ufe  of  in  drawing  a  great  chara^ef  may  be  applied  with 
propriety  to  him  ;  nee  1^  tantum^   cujm  tinguaf  vivo  tOp  vsguerUt  monumen* 

turn- 
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Itan  eloqaentiM  nulkm  exUt ;  vhniimOf  vtgei^  doqluntia  gut  fitcn^afcr^iis  omm» 
g^ncrii^  He  was  the  firft  man  in  Britain,  we  'may  fajr  in  the  world»  wbo^ 
forefeeing  tbe  pernicious  and  deftruf^ive  tendency  oftbofe  pnncipKes  whtch 
gave  rife  to  the  French  Revotution,  lifted  up  his  warning  Toice^  and  with 
ft  certainty  almoft  approaching  to  prefciencc  proclaimed  aloud  to  Europe  the 
woes  which  would  ariUs  from  this  moft  aftoniibfng  and  awful  event. 

Although  our  narrow  limits  would  not  permit  us  to  attempt  a  delineattoa 
of  the  of  cbarader  of  Mr.  Burke ;  yet  we  could  not  pafs  orer  tbe  lofs  of  £0 
tzccUent  a  man  without  withdrawing  for  a  few  moments  ftuni  the  noife  of 
£adion,  mutiny,  and  War«  to  ihed  anear  to  his  memory,  and  in  paifing 
hj  to  breathe  a  farewel  iigh  over  his  grave. 

Tbe  war  on  tbe  part  of  Great  Britain  wals  'during  this  y^ar»  almoft  ex- 
dufi^el'y  confined  to  naval  derations,  in  which  the  fkill.and  adiivity  of  the 
Britifli  feamen  was  eminently  confpicuous,  and  invariably  crowned  with  vic- 
tory. Tbe  Spaniards  and  Dif^ch  were  gricvobs  fufieiers  in  two  great  na- 
val engagements,  which  were  both  equally  glornsus  tp  the  Briti&  arms. 

Tbe  firftof  thefc  meilioiable.  anions  took  place  en  the  I4tb  of  February 
«ffcape  St.  Vincent.  The  Britifh  fquadron  under  the  command  of  Sir  John 
Jervis)  amounted  to  no  more  than  fifteen  fail  of  the  line»  whik  that  of  the 
Spanifh  coofiftcdof  twenty* feven,  one  of  which  was  a  four-decker,  and  car^ 
ried  134  gunsi  Tbeadtion  commenced  about  half  pail  1 1  o'clock,  tbe  van 
(hip  the  CuUodm,  Captain  Trowbridge,  firing  igainft  the  enemy's  beadmoft 
.(hips  to  windward  Tbe  action  in  a  ihort  time  after  became  general,  and  it 
was  foon  apparent  that  the  Briti(h  adiniral  bad  actom^iftied  bis  defign  of 
breaking  through  the  edemy'sline^  and  had  effeiflually  fep9|ated  their  Beet. 
His  attention  was  therefore  directed  to  tbe  main  body,  which  was  reduced 
by  this  feparacioB  to  18  fail  of  tbe  line  ^  and  after  an  engagement  offoote 
hours  which  was  but  feebly  fupported  by  tbe  enemy,  the  Briti^  remsned 
an  pofleffion  of  four  fhips  of  the  lint.  This  fplendid  vtdory  was  atcbieved 
withh'ttle  lofs  on  the  part  of  the' Britifh,  tbe  killed  and  woynd^  amouttting 
to  300  men. 

The  Dutch  w^re  ftill  more  unfortunate  in  their  namil  operations  but  not 
eqnaHy  ^inglorious ;  they  fupported  a  long  and  bloody  engagement  wish 
amazing  obftinac^  and  eourage,  and  every  man  continued  faithful  to  tbte 
lad  to  their  gallant  admiral.  The  action  commenced  at  about  40  minutes 
paft  12  o'clock,  at  which  time  every  thip  of  the  Bfitifhhaii  br6ken  the  ene- 
my's line,  and  cut  them  off  from  getting  into  the  Texel^  the  land  being  then 
diflant  about  feven  miles.  While  the  rear  was  attacked  by  the  larboard 
divtfion  under  vice  admiral  Onflow,  the  commander  in  chief  diredcd  all  his 
attention  to  the  enemy's  van,  and  his  own  ihip,  the  Venerable,  was  in  dolt 
adion  for  near  two  hours  and  a  half,  when  he  obferved  all  the  mafts  of  the 
Dutch  admiral's  fhip  go  by  the  board*  (he  was,  however,  defended  for  fome 
time  after  in  a  moft  gallant  manner  $  bat  Was  at  la  ft  obliged  to  ftrike  tbtbe 
Venerable  ;  admiral  De  Winter  himCelf  being  the  only  maa  left  on  the  quar- 
ttr-deck,  who  was  not  cither  killed  or  wounded.  Tbe  great  importance 
of  this  vidoryivas  not  fully  known  at  the  time  it  was  gained.  It  did  not 
appear  till  afterwards  that  this  fleet  was  deligned  to  afiilt  the  French  in  their 
intended infafion  of  this  country* 

While  Britain  triumphed  fo  completely  at  fca,  a  negociation  was  entered 
into  at  Liflc  fur  tfaepurpole  of  reftorrog  peace  between  the  French  dire6kory 
and  England.  Lord  Malmeibury  arrived  at  Lifle  in  the  beginning  of  Joiyi 
and  on  the  8th  deUvercd  in  his  projet  as  the  bafis  of  the  negociation.  As 
ikif^rofet  contaiiwd  fome  psirtidulars  concerning  wbtch  the  Frepch  com- 
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jniffionen  profefTed  the mfelver  unable  to  determine,  they  fent  them,  wfth 
their  obfcrvatiuns,  to  the  diredlory.  On  the  i6th  of  July,  Lord  Malmcf- 
bury  received  a, note  from  the  French. plenipotentianes,  informing  him  that 
the  French  goTernment  required  as  a  preliminary  to  negociation  th^  rtftitu* 
^  tionof  all  his  Britannic  majefty's  conquefts.  To  this  infolent  demand  lord 
Mslmefbury  replied,  that'  he  was  fure  peace  on  fuch  terms  would  not  ,be 
thought  of.  While  the  negociation  temained  in  this  ftkte,  from  fomc  com- 
Qiotion  in  the  internal  adminiil ration  of  France,  the  plenipotentiaries  were 
recalled,  and  others  appointed  ta  their  room.  After  a  long  difcuflion,  and 
the  (Irongeft  prgfeflions  of^a  fmcere  defire  to  conclude  a  peace,  they  fent  a 
note  on  the  15th  peremptorily  afking  whether  lord  Malmcfbury's  powers 
Were  fufficient  to  reftore  all  the  polTeflions  taken  from  France  or  her  allies^ 
and  on  his  acfwering  in  the  negative,  he  received  another  note  requiring  him 
to  return  in  24  hours  to  obtain  the  neceflary  qualifications  from  his  own 
court.  The  flrange  demand  urged  in  the  i^ote  of  the  15th  demonflrated 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  profefiions  they  made  concerning  their  fincere  de^ 
fire  of  friendftiip,  however  ftrongly,  however  folemnly  urged,  were  falfe  and 
perfidious,  and  that  all  profpe^  of  an  accommodation  mud  be  for  the  pre* 
fent  abandoned. 

.  Having  reje^ed  our  offers  of  peace,  the  enemy  refumed  the  proje^  of  an 
invafion  of  Britain  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  they  ferioudy  intended 
to  make  the  attempt.  Vafl  preparations  were  made  in  all  the  different  (ea- 
ports  of  France  ;  a  great  number  of  fiat  bottomed  boats  and  tranfports 
were  fitted  out  ;  and  a  formidable  force  was  afTembled  near  the  fcacoaft  to 
which,  they  gave  theabfurd  appellation"  of  TiS*  army  of  England.  Idle  (lories 
were  likewife  propagated  about  rafts  of  an  immenie  llze,  in  which  they 
were  to  float  over  to  England,  and  to  carry  terror  and  difmay  to  her  (horcs. 
Thi^  vifionary  fcheme,  does  not,  however  feem  to  have  been  ferioufly  adop« 
ted  by  the  enemy  ;  perhaps  the  flory  was  propagated  to  ridicule  their  fro- 
thy declamations  againft  England.  The  condud  adopted  by  the  miniftry  was 
prudent  and  judicious.  By  fome  the  invafion  was  fuppofcd  fo  compit  tely 
chimerical  and  imptadicable  as  to  render  any  preparation  unncce ilia!  y.  In- 
Head  of  deeping  in  this  falfe  fecurity,  the  miniiiry  took  every  neceflary  pre- 
caution ,to  repel  their  attacks,  unterrified  by  their  threats,  but  uotdcfpif- 
ingthem*  • 

A  bill  was  paifed  for  enabling  the  king  to  provide  more  efft'^lually  for  the 
defence  of  the  country  and  to  indemnity  fuch  perfuns  as  mitrht  fuilain  lofs 
or  injury,  in  confequence  of  the  meafures  which  it  might  be  neceffary  to 
'take  for  thegentral  defence  of  the  country  &c.  likewife  to  afcertain  thofc 
who  were  willing  near  their  own  homes  to  cooperate  with  the  exifling  force 
of  the  country,  whether  as  fokliers,  pioneers,  drivers  of  waggons  or  m  any 
other  (ituation  ;  circular  letters  were  addreffed  to  the  Lord  Lieutenants  of 
the  counties,  informing  them  that  any  corps  of  refpcdablc  houlehoMers 
would  be  accepted  ;  in  ihort  every  meafure  was  taken  by  miniiiry  which 
tould  enfure  internal  tranquillity,  or  defeat  the  attempts  of  our  enemies. 

At  no  period  of  our  hilioiy  was  fo  much  zeal  and  courage  difplayed  by 
the  Britifli  Nation.  Inflearj  of  that  narrow  policy  which  aduated  feveral 
of  the  continental  powers,  they  united  as  one  man  in  defence  of  their  invalu* 
able  ponliitution  ;  indignant  at  the  menaces  of  the  enemy  this  high-fpirit(;d 
nation  with  firmuefsand  magnanimity  rallied  round  the  flandard  of  freedom; 
undifn\ayed  by  the  preparations  of  France  they  joined  with  one  foul  in  de- 
fence of  their  moil  gracious  fovereign  Lord  the  King,  in  defence  of  their 
liberties  handed  down  to  them  by  their  anceftors  as  their  invaluable  birth- 
right t 
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right  ;  refoWed  cither  toprefcrvc  th'cfc  blcffings  or  to  pcnih'in  the' attempt. 
i^uch  indeed  was  the  fpirit,  zeal,  and  loyalty  of  the  Britifh  oation,  that  the 
enemy  after  having  folemhly  promifed  that  they  would  be  in  England  hefore 
the  Cprtng,  finally  abanddned  the  attempt,  dnd  indead  of  tl^e  invation  of 
Britain  their  fleet  fct  fail  for  Egypt,  acdompaniedby  avgreat  numbe^  of  tranf- 
ports.  It  was  their  intention  forcibly  to  cfftil  a  fcttlement  in  that  coun- 
try, and  by  degrees  to  penetrate  to  the  Britifhfettlementsin  theEaft  Indies; 
a  dcfiga  for  abfurdicy,  for  wickednefs,  for  perfidy,  and  for  injuftice  i^ncquaU 
led  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind ;  fit  only  to  be  atteRtpttd  by  the  bloody  op- 
prefTora  of  France  who  are  not  to  be  flartled  by  the  mofl  determined  vil* 
lainy. 

But  while  the  mtniftry  watched  with  a  jealoqs  and  vigilant  eye-  the  pre- 
parations of  the  enemy  abroad,  their  atteniion  was  not  diverted  from  the 
wicked  and  treafonablc  attempts  of  their  adherents  at  home,  fiy  their 
vigilance  a  bonfpiracy  of  a  very  dangeroiis  nature  was  difcovercd.  ^r. 
O'Connor,  a  young  man  of  family,  leagued  with  fevei*al  obfcure  perfons,  had 
given  jud  grounds  for  fufpeding  his  defigns.  In  confequence  of  thefe  fuP^ 
picic»ns  he,  together  with  his  accomplices  Were  watched,  and  traced  to  Mar- 
gate, frt*m  whence  they  intended  to  embark  for  France,  and  there  apprehend- 
ed. After  feveral  examinations  they  were  finally  committed  to  (land  their 
trial,  for  high  treafon,  which  took  place  at  Maiddone.  Their  defence  con- 
tided  in  a  fimple  denial  of  the  fads  with  which  they  were  charged.  Mr. 
O'Connor  brought  forward  in  his  defence  the  mod  refpe(^\able  members  of 
oppoiition  who  gave  him  an  excellent  charader.  One  only  of  the  prifoners, 
a  Mr.  O'CoigJey  was  found  guilty,  who  was  (hortly  after  executed.  Mr« 
O'Connor  was  apprehended  immediately  on  his  acqultal  by  authority  of  a ' 
warrant  from  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  fent  under  a  guard  to  Dublin. 
AfEiirs  in  Ireland  wore  a  dill  more  alarming  afped.  An  extendve  and 
dangerous  confprracy  was  there  formed  for  ercding  Ireland  into  an  inde<* 
pendent  republic.  As  the  tranfadions  of  thefe  confpirators  with  their  fub« 
fequent  rebellion  belong  to  the  hidory  of  Ireland,  it  is  unneceffary  here  to 
repeat  the  relation  of  that  calamitous  period. 

We  turn  with  pleafure  from  thefe  afflifting  fcenes  to  one  of  the  mod  bril- 
liant naval  vidories,  which  adorn  the  hidory  of  Great  Britain,  atchieved  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile  by  the  illudrious  admiral  Nelfon.  The  French  fleet 
having  efcaped  the  Briti(h  in  their  voyaj^e  to  Egypt  and  fafely  landed  tlieir 
forces  at  Alexandria,  w*ere  on  their  return  home,  when  admiral  Nelfon  hav- 
ing reconnoitred  the  harbour  of  Alexandria '  perceived  that  it  was  full  of 
vedcb  of  various  kinds,  and  that  the  French  flag  was  flying  on  ^oard  fe- 
vcral  of  the  (hips.  The  enemy's  fleet  was  fird  difcovercd  by  the  Zealous, 
captain  Hood,  who  immediately  communicated,  by  fignal,  the  number  of 
ihips,  1 6,  lying  at  anchor  in  line  of  battle,  in  a  bay  upon  the  larboard  bow, 
which  he  afterwards  found  to  be  Aboukir  Bay.  They  were  drawn  up  near 
the  fhore  in  a  drong  and  conipad  line  of  battle  flanked  by  four  frigates  and 
numerous  gun  boats,  and  prote<^ed  in  the  van  by  a  battery  planted  on  a 
fmall  idand.  The  pofition  of  the  enemy  prefented  the  nr>od  formidable  ob- 
dacles  ;  but  the  admiral  viewed  thefe  wicii  the  eye  of  a  feamcn  determi/ed 
on  attack.  The  admiral's  defigns  were  as  fully  known  to  his  fquadron  as 
was  hfs  determination  to' conquer  or  pertfh  in  the'  attempt.  In  approaching 
the  enemy  he  was  deprived  of  the  affidanccof  the  Culloden,  as  it  druck 
upon  a  fhoal  from  which  it  could  not  be  extricated  till  next  morning.  Three 
Qther  veffels  were  hadily  advancing  in  its  rear  ;  but  the  accident  warii-d  them 
Qf  the  perily  and  they  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  avoid  the  dioal.    The  adiion  com- 
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intnced  at  funfct'i^ith  an  ardour  and  vigour  which  it  is  ioipoffible  to  defcribe* 
At  about  (even  o'clock  total  darknefs  had  come  on,  but  the  hemifphere  .wjsm 
at  intervals  illuminated  with  the  £re  of  the  hoftile  fleets.     The  van  ihip  of 
tf)e  enemy  was  difmafted  in  lefs  than  12  minutes;  and  in  10  minutes  after 
the  fecond  and  third  very  nearly  at  the  fame  moment  were  alfo  difmafted^ 
and  at  half  paft  eight  in  the  evening  the  fourth  and  fifth  (hips  of  the  enemy's 
line  were  taken  poSeiiion  of  by  the  Britifh.     Captain  Berry  at  that  hour  fent 
lieutenant  Galway  with  a  party  of  marines,  and  that  officer  returned  by  the 
boat  the  French  captain's  fwurd,  which  Captain  Berry  immediately  delivered 
to  the  Briti(h  admiral;  who  was  beldw  in  confequence  of  a  fevere  wound  he 
had  received  in  the  head  during  the  heat  of  the  attack.     .While  the  vi£iory 
was  yet  uudecided,  the  unfortunate  admiral  Brueys  received  two  wounds  ; 
and  having  changed  his  (ituation,  he  was  expofed  to  a  frtfh  fhot  which  de« 
priv(d  him  of  life. '  L'Orient  was  warmly  engaged  with  feveral  of  the  hof* 
tile  vefTcls,  when  an  explolion  indicated  the  danger  of  a  conflagration.     The 
only  boats  that  conld  fwim^  were  indantly  difpatched  from  the  Vanguard^ 
and  the  lives  of ^about  ftventy  men  were  faved.     The  cannonading  was  par* 
tially  kept  up  to  the  leeward  of  the  centre  till  about  ten  o'clock,  when  the 
L'Orient  blew  up  with  a  moil  tremendous  ex4)lonon.     An  awful  paufe,  and 
filence  for  about  three  minutes  fucceeded,  when  the  wreck  of  the  maAs  and 
yards,  which  had  been  carried  to  a  vail  height  fell  down  into  the  water  and 
on  board  the  furrbunding  (hips.     Aft(;r  this  awful  fcene,  the  £nag  recom* 
menced  with  the  (hips  to  the  leeward  of  the  centre*  till  twenty  minutes  pad 
ten ;  when  there  was  a  total  ceffation  of  firing  for  about  ten  minute8»  after 
which  it  wasP  revived  till  abput  three  in  the  morning,  when  it  again  ceafed» 
and  the  whole  fleet  except  two  (hips  remained  in  the  pofFeflion  of  the  Bi1ti{h« 
Thus^as  atdiieved  by  the  ikill,  valour  and  difcipllue  of  the  Britifh  failort 
and  officers  of  every  defcription,  the  glorious  and  ever  memorable  vidiory  of 
the  ](l  of  Auguft,  which  excited  the  moil  lively  demon  lira  tioos  .of  joy  not 
only  in  Britain  but  through  all  Europe. 

The  enemy  were  likewife  about  this  time  difappointed  in  another  expedi- 
tion which  they  fitted  out  for  the  iuvalion  of  Ireland.  Their  forces  coa filled 
of  a  (hip  of  80  guns,  eight  frigates,  a  fchooner  and  a  brig.  They  were  dif« 
covered  by  the  fquadron  under  Sir  John  Borlafe  Warren,  who  immediately 
gave  the  fignal  for  a  general  chace,  which  wascontmued  in  very  boillerous 
leather  till  the  nighfof  the  i  J  th.  when  they  were  feen  at  a  little  diftance  to 
windward,  the  line  of  battle  (hip  having  loll  Ker  main  top  mail.  The  a£lion 
commenced  at  20  minutes  pall  feven  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  at  eleven  the 
Hoche  (truck  and  was  followed  by  three  others,  full  of  men  and  every  thing 
neceflary  for  the  eftablifhment  of  their  views  in  Ireland. 

The  vidlory  of  the  Nile  not  only  rendered  the  Britiih  fovereign  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, but  aroufed  the  powers  on  the  continent  to  another  effort  to  ref- 
cue  themfelves  from  the  tyranny  of  France.  A  coalition  was  formed  be* 
tween  the  emperors  of  RufJia  and  Germany,  and  the  king  of  Great  Britain^ 
which,  as  long  as  the  combine^  powers  agreed  among  themfelves  produced 
the  happied  effects.  While  the  French  were  repeatedly  defeated  and  pur- 
fu^d  acrofs  the  Rhine,  by  the  Audrians ;  general  Suwarrow  drove  them  from 
all  their  conqucils  in  Italy.  All  the  plans  of  that  celebrated  warrior  were 
crowned  with  complete  fuccefs.  and  the  whole  campaign  was  one  uninter- 
rupted chain  of  vidories.  It  is  unneceilary  here  to  relate  the  mifunderfland- 
ing  that  took  place  betwixt  the  courts  of  Peterfburgh  and  Vienna^  with  tbe 
fubfequ^nt  abandonment  of  the  coalition  by  the  emperor  Paul. 

In  the  view  of  our  domefiic  concerns^  every  other  confideration  is  for  the  . 
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prdent  ab&rbed  in  the  queftion  of  a  kgiflatiTc  union  with  Ireland.  Some 
pc^ltfBinary  difcuiSon  Wa^  introduced  in  a  debate  in  the  Englifh  Houfe  of 
Commonly  on  the  2  3d  of  January  1 799  ;  and  the  queftion  was  more  formally 
mad  amply  difcuffed  in"  the  Iri(h  Parliament,  which  was  opened  on  the  22d» 
witli  a  (^ech  fvom  the  lord  lieutenant,  isdirefily  announcing  the  meafure. 
The  reception  it  met  with,  was  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  a  legiflative 
aflembly  ;  mftead  of  that  difpaffionate  confideration  which  fuch  an  important 
HBeafur«  defenrcd,  it  was  oppofcd  with  the  utmoft  extremity  of  violence  and 
intemperance  ;  inftead  of  employing  reafon  and  argument  in  fupport  of  their 
caale,  the  enemies  of  the  tneafure  rather  addrelTed  themfelves  to  the  pafiions 
and  prejudicet  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  whom  they  endeavoured  by  every 
poffiblc  art|  to  kindle  into  a  ftame.  The  moft  fcandalous  marks  of  applaufe 
and  difiipprobation,  refembh'ng  the  plaudits  and  hilTes  of  a  rabble  in  the  gal- 
leries in  a  theatre,  were  beftowed  on  the  different  fp^akers,  not  only  by  the 
ftiaogcrs  in  the  houfe,  but  by  the  oppofition  members  themfelves.  The 
difci^Iioa  did  not  cUfe  till  noon  the'  following  day,  when  the  addrefs  wa« 
carried  by  a  majority  of  one. 

The  report  of  the  fecret  committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons  which  clearly 
developed  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  Irifh  traitors,  occafioned  the  propofal 
of  vigorous  meafures,  for  the  purpofe  of  counteradHng  the  progrefs  of  fedi- 
tion,  and  checking  the  baneful  influence  of  fyftematic  treafon.  On  the  19111 
of  April  the  ueport  was  taken  into  confederation  ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  moved  for 
a  bill  H>  renew  and  amend  the  bill  paffed  in  the  38th  of  his  prefent  majefty, 
for  fecurtng  and  detaining  peffons  accufed  of  fedition,  and  for  a  bill  to  fup* 
prefs  feditious  focieties  and  feditious  pradlices.  The  refolutions  pafied,  and 
a  biU  was  brought  in  by  the  lord  Mayor  of  London  for  canying  the  latter 
part  of  them  into  eifisifl.  Several  other  meafures  were  adopted,  which  ope* 
rated  as  a  temporary  reilraint  on  liberty,  but  which  were  juftiBcd,  and  ren- 
dered abfbtutely  necefTary  by  the  formidable  appearance  which  treafon  bad 
afluned.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  excellencies  of  the  .Britifh  conftitution  that 
it  contains  within  itfclf  the  means  of  its  own  prefervation,  that  when,  the 
Iwid  and  imperious  call  of  neccfHty  requires,  it  can  unmafk  thofe  traitgra 
who  dare  con^ire  its  deftrud^ion,  and  drag  them  from  their  lurking  holes  to 
leceiTe  the  punifhment  due  to  their  crimes.  Were  the  cafe  otberwife,  the 
boalled  freeilom  of  Britons,  inflead  of  a  bleffing  might  be  converted  into  a- 
moft  dangerous  engine  ol  deftrndibn.  No  lover  of  his  country  can  regret 
for  a  moment  the  momentary  privation  of  part  of  thofe  privileges,  when  he 
reflets  that  the  great  objeA  for  which  the  facrifice  is  made*  is  the  preferva- 
tion of  the  whole.  He  will  naturally  confidcr  that  the  falutary  reftrainta 
which  have  been  thought  neceffary  are  intended  to  defeat  the  attacks  of 
thofe  determined  Jacobins,  who,  foftcred  by  the  genial  warmth  of  liberty, 
are  indefatigable  tn  planTing^  its  ruin. 

The  finances  of  the  year  17991  were  iiUrjduccd  by  a  notice  given  to  the 
houfe  of  commons  om  the  26th  Novemb*?r,  by  tl/e  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, that  on  that  day  fortnight  he  (hould  make  a  ilatement  of  the  whole 
ways  and  means  of  the  year.  The  plan  whjch  he  meant  to  follow  was  that 
ofraifjnga  confid'erable  part  of  the  fuppHcs  within  the  year,  the  principle 
of  which  had  already  received  the  fanftion  and  approbation  of  the  houfe  of 
Commons.  While  the  principle  remained  the  fame,  the  roi>de  of  raifing  the 
fttpply  was  rendered  lefs  exceptionable  than  in  the  year  1798.  Tor  this  put- 
po.t  the  aCTeffed  taxes  were  repealed  and  a  general  tax  was  impofed  upon  all 
th<.  branches  of  income.  No  income  under  60I.  was  fubjc^ed  to  any  cpn- 
iribatioo^  aad  t&t  fcale  oC  modification  waa  ^extended  to  20ol.  after  which 
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a  tenth  part  of  the  contributor's  income  was  erased.  The  mode  of  obt^irt^ 
sng  this  contribution  difFerd  from  that  purfued  in  the  afTefTed  taxesi  as  tn« 
ilcad  of  trcbh'ng  the  amount  the  ftatcment  of  income  proceeded  from  the 
party  himftlf,  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  commiffioners  appointed  for  that 
purpofe,  and  fworn  to  fecrecy,  to  return,  if  they  thought  that  a  falfe  ftate- 
ment  was  given,  or  to  demand  a  fpeciQcation  of  income. 

A  bill  had  been  brought  in^  during  the  la(l  feflion  for  the  redemption  of  the 
land  tax*  Its  obje6l  was  by  abforbing  a  large  quantity  of  dock,  thereby  lo 
raifc  its  price,  and  in  the  end  to  transfer  a  large  portion  of  national  debt  into 
a  landed  fecurity.  The  annual  amount  of  the  land-tax  was  aoo^ooOjOOoL 
It  was  piopofed  to  fell  or  commute  this  annuity  at  twenty  years  purchafe 
for  3  per  cent,  ftock  which  the  government  were  to  take  in  payment  at  50. 
The  preference  was  given  to  the  owner  of  the  land  $  and  if  within  a  certain 
time  he  fhould  not  be  able  to  purchafe,  a  further  period  was  allowed.  The 
pecuniary  advantages  of  this  meafurc  muft  be  evident}  as  the  public  difpofe 
of  an  annual  revenue  of  20,ooo,oool.  which  being  commuted  for  3  percent, 
flock  edimated  at  50,  extinguifhes  of  that  ftock  8o,ooo,oool.  the  interell  oC 
which  amounted  annually  to  2,400,000!.  From  this  Hatement  it  is  obvious 
that  an  annual  faving  of  400,000!.  will  thereby  accrue  to  the  public.  A 
bill  was  now  moved  the  obje£l  of  which  was  to  render  the  faid  ad  more  ef- 
fe£lwal,  and  to  gHve  greater  facility  to  the  execution  of  its  provifioni.  As 
so  other  buGnefs  of  great  importance  occurred  during  the  prefent  fefllon, 
we  (hall  proceed  to  the  military  tranfafiiods  of  Great  Britain,  which  were 
peculiarly  important. 

While  the  French  were  weakened  by  fucceffive  defeats  in  Italy  and  on  the 
Rhine,  a  plan  was  Tormed  by  the  British  government  in  conjunction  with 
Kuflia  of  invading  the  Batavian  republic.  Of  all  enterprifes,  which  could  be 
combined  againil  the  republic  none  could  be  more  defirable  to  the  Britifh 
government  than  the  re  eilablifhment  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  which,  while 
It  deprived  the  French  government  of  great  rcfources,  which  might  yet  be 
drawn  from  this  mine,  not  yet  exhauded,  might  force  it  to  employ  in  that 
quarter  a  part  of  the  forces  de (lined  to  complete  the  army  of  the  Rhine. 
This  expedition  under  the  command  of  general  Abercrorobie,  and  admiral 
Mitchell  failed  from  the  Downs  early  in  Auguil  with  about  130  tranfports, 
compofipg  the  firil  divifion.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  ^ 7th  of  Auguft,  all 
the  battalions  of  grenadiers  and  light  infantry  were  landed  under  the  proteAIon 
of  the  guns  of  the  fleet.  An  engagement  took  place  at  the  moment  when 
the  EngliHi  were  about  to  take  poiiefllon  of  the  Downs  and  march  forward. 
It  laded  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  Dutch  were  obliged  to  abandon 
the  fliorc  to  the  Fngliih.  General  Abercromby  being  thus  matter  of  the 
point  of  the  Helder,  entrenched  his  advanced  pofts  towards  his  right,  and 
occupied  with  his  left  the  point  of  the  Helder,  and  the  batteries  which  had 
been  evacuated.  Fiom  that  moment  the  paflage  of  the  Texel  wasalfo  occu- 
pied by  the  Englifh,  and  admiral  Story  was  obliged  to  quit  his  anchorage  to 
put  bick  into  the  Vlieter,  the  channel  towards  the  north  in  ordfr  to  be  out 
of  reach.  A  great  part  of  the  Englifh  convoy  and  frigates  having  anchored 
in  the  road  of  the  Texel,  and  the  wind  having  frelhencd  frt>m  the  north,  ad- 
miral Story  determined  to  take  advaiitagc  of  the  firft  tide  to  fall  down  into 
the  riiad,  ijnd  chafe  or  deftroy  the  convoy.  At  this  moment  a  revolt  broke 
out  on  board  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  during  the  confufion  occafioned  by  this 
clrwumRance,  the  Englifh  fleet  entered  the  road  of  the  Texel,  and  penetrated 
ir.ro  ihe  Vlieter  with  a  favourable  wind  and  tide.  In  this  extremity  admiral 
S:ory  propofed  a  fort  of  fufpcnlion  of  wrinsi  during  which  ]xc  might  confult 
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bis  gOTcrnmcnt.  Admiral  Mttf  hell,  who  had  juft  fini/hed  his  preparations 
for  the  attack,  anfwered  the  propofal  of  the  Dutch  admiral  hy  a  categorical 
fummoDB  to  hoift  immediately  the  Orange  flag.  Story  immediately  gave  the 
iignal  for  hattle,  which  occafioned  at  once  a  general  defc^ion.  The  crewt 
unloaded  the  pieces,  and  threw  the  balls  and  cartridges  into  the  fea.  Such 
being  the  difpofition  of  the  Dutch  fleet.  Story  apfwered  the  fummons  of 
the  firiti(h  admiral,  by  protefting  his  fidelity  to  the  rcpubh'c;  inveighing 
againft  the  treachery  of  his  crews,  and  by  declaring  himfelf  prifbner  of  war 
as  well  as  all  his  oflicers.  The  fame  evening, the  Orange  flag  was  hoifled  on 
all  the  veflels  of  the  Dutch  fleet ;  which  confiftcd  of  eight  ihips  of  the  line, 
and  three  frigates.  Befides  this  fleet  which  furrendered  to  admiral  Mitchell, 
three  fhipa  of  the  line,  five  frigates,  and  five  £a(l  India  veffels,  were  taken  in 
the  Nieuve  Diepe,  as  well  as  the  artillery  and  /lores,  which  were  in  the  jplace* 

The  Englifh,  not  having  received  any  other  reinforcement,  than  a  part  of 
the  duke  of  York's  diviiion,  confiiling  of  four  or  5000  men,  under  general 
Don,  it  was  determined  by  general  Brunei  who  hac^  coIIe<fied  from  24  to 
25,000  men,  to  attack  general  Abercrombie,  who  was  entrenched  behind  the 
Zyp ;  and  had  only  from  i6  to  17,000  men.  The  moment  was  favourable, 
and  he  began  the  attack,  which  ended  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Fretich 
and  Batavian  army.  They  were  obliged  to  refume  their  former  pofition,  and 
to  await  the  arrival  of  ffefh  troops. 

Meanwhile  the  allied  army  was  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  the  forces  under . 
the  duke  of  Yosk,  and  by  the  firft  divifion  of  the  Ruilian  troops  under  ge- 
neral Herman,  which  landed  from  Yarmouth  two  days  after.  The  duke  of 
York  determined  qpon  an  attack,  before  reinforcements  ihould  arrive  from 
the  Low  Countries  and  the  Rhine.  The  affair  commenced  along  the  whole . 
line  with  great  fury  on  the  1 9th  ot  September  at  day  break.  The  French 
were  obh'ged  to  yield  to  the  impetuoGty  of  the  Ruffians,  who  took  poflcffion 
of  Bergen,  an  eftate  belonging  to  the  prince  of  NafTau,  with  a  coniiderable 
village,  aroiind  which  were  very  fin^  woods,  where  the  French  troops  with- 
drew, after  having  given  way  to  the  funous  attack  of  general  Hermann. 
The  Ruffians  therefore  had  already  pafTed  the  rear  of  the  centre  of  Brunc's 
tine,  while  the  duke  of  York  attacked  him  in  front,  The  RulHan  column 
which  had  advanced  too  far,  found  itfel£  attacked  on  a  fudden  on  both  its 
flanks,  without  the  power  of  communicating  with  the  Englifh.  The  village 
of  Bergen  was  retaken  after  a  confiid  which  was  fo  much  the  more  obflinate 
as  the  Ruffians  were  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  maintain  their  flrfl  advantage, 
till  they  were  Supported  by  the  Englifh ;  they  fought  like  men  driven  to 
defperation,  and  when  broken  and  difperfed,  defended  themfclves  in  the 
church,  and  in  the  houfes,  where  great  carnage  enfued*  In  confequenee  of 
the  defeat  of  the  right  wing,  the  whole  allied  army  fell  back  to  its  entrench* 
ments  at  the  Zyp.  Brune  alfo  occupied  the  fame  pofls  as  he  opcupied  be* 
fore  the  battle. 

A  general  attack  was  again  made  on  the  2d  of  O^lober,  in  which  the  allies 
forces  were  vi^orious,  and  took  pofTeffion  of  Alkmaar ;  two  days  after  a 
very  ferious  engagement  took  place,  which  ended  in  favour  of  the  Dutch 
and  the  Englifh  and  Ruffians  were  obliged  to  rtfume  their  former  pofition 
The  failure  of  this  lafl  attack  of  the  allied  forces  rendered  it  impoffible  to 
procure  fubfiflence  for  an  army,  which  unable  either  to  extend  itfclf,  or  draw 
its  refources  from  the  country  it  had  in  its  pofTeffion,  was  forced  to  receive 
by  the  way  of  the  -fea  every  thing  necelTary  for  its  fupport.  The  duke  of 
York,  therefore,  afTembled  a  council  of  w^,  whofe  unanimous  opinion  it  was^ 
^i  the  army  could  no  longer  keep  that  advanced  pofition,  that  it  fhould  fal 
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back  to  the  Zypt  and  wait  the  further  orders  of  hU  majefty.  An  armiftice 
Was  foon  after  concluded  at  Alkmaar,  the  leading  articles  of  which  were, 
the  fucceffive  re'embarkation  of  the  allied  arnoTy  tne  re-eftablifhment  of  the 
in^rkB  of  the  Heldcr,  and  the'prefervation  of  the  works  cpnftruftcd  by  the 
Englffh  and  'Ruffian  army,  and  the  relbitution  of  jBooo  French  and  Bataviaa 
prifoners.  Thus  ended  this  ill  fated  ex.pedition9  the  moft  confiderable  which 
htfi  been  undertaken  in  modem  times.  Although  the  chief  object  for  which 
it  was  fitted  out,  was  not  attained)  ye^  the  dreadful  Uow  which  the  Dutch 
navy  received  was  of  infinite  importance  to  Britain,  and  was  faid,  with  what 
truth  we  cannot  determine,  to  have  amply  compeufated  her  for  the  great  ex- 
pence  neceSary  for  its  equipment. 

No  event  of  great  importance  occurred  in  the  hiftory  of  our  domeftic  af- 
fairs after  this  period,  except  the  overtures  which  were  made  by  Bonaparte 
to  the  Britifh  government,  and  the  legiflative  union  with  Ireland,  which  have 
been  both  fully  detailed  in  our  hiHories  of  france^and  Ireland, 

While  the  minds  of  different  parties  were  divfded  in  their  fentiments  con* 
cerning  the&  important  political  queRionB,  an  evbn^  occurred  which  excited 
ofae  general  fentiment  oi  horror  in  the  mind  of  every  loyal  fubjefi.  On 
the  15th  of  Mayj  juft  as  his  majefty  was  entering  his  box  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  and  waft  bowing  to  the  audience>  a  penon  who  fat  in  the  fecond 
row  from  the  orcheftra^  but  towards  the  middle  of  jthe  pit,  got  upon  the 
feat>  and  levelliug  a  horfe  piftol  towards  the  king's  box,  fired  it.  The  a6k 
tinai  fo  inftantaneouB,  as  to  prevent  all  the  perfons  near  him  from  feeing  hi$ 
defign  in  tttoe  to  defeat  it,  although  one  gentUman,  raifed  his  arm,  and  di- 
rolled  the  contents  of  the  piflol  to  the  roof  of  the  box.  The  audience  re- 
mained for  a  moment  in  an  agony  of  fufpence ;  which  was  fucceeded  by 
the'  mod  violent  emotions.  Terror,  difmay,  and  rage  were  marked  on  every 
countenance*  except  that  of  his  majefty,  who  fat  with  the  utmoft  ferenity, 
while  the  queen,  who  was  juft  near  enough  to  hear  the  report  and  fee  the  fla/ht 
cottc6^ed  confidence  from  his  magnanimity*  The  culprit  was  immediately 
fecored,  and  was  examined  in  a  private  room  of  the  theatre.  During  his 
examination  he  fhewed  the  moft  manifeft  fymptoms  of  a  difordered  mind. 
He  was  afterwards  taken  before  his  majefty's  privy  council,  whtre  he  un- 
derwent another  examination,  but  nothing  of  confequence  tranfpired.  It 
was  deterrtiined  as  there  exifled  doifbts  of  his  derangement  to  bring  him  to 
a  trial,  where  fuch  ftrong  evidence  appeared  in  his  favour,  as  completely  fatia- 
fied  the  jury  of  the  derangement  of  his  mind. 

Itt  our  hiftory«of  France  we  have  taken  notice  of  the  unfortunate  Gtua- 
tion  of  affairs  on  the  continent  by  the  lofs  of  the  dreadful  battle  of  Ma- 
rengOy  and  the  difaftrous  confequenc<^s  which  followed  that  melancholy 
event.  It  will  therefore  be  unneceffary  to  repeat  the  hiftory  of  that  pe- 
riod, and  of  the  fubfequent  events,  which  although  they  arc  connedted  with 
the  hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  have  been  already  related. 
,  In  the  internal  hiftory  of  Britain  the  grievous  fcarcity  which,  by  the 
fucceflion  of  two  bad  harvefts,  prciled  fo  heavily  on  almoft  all  ranks,  re- 
quires fome  confideration.  By  a  long  and  almoft  conftant  trad  of  rainy 
weather. the  crop  of  17999  was  moll  materially  injurei^  and  the  harvcft 
greatly  retarded*  On  an  accurate  examination  of  the  quantity  of  com  in 
the  country^  the  crop  was  found  to  be  very  deficient,  and  the  prices  of  all 
forts  of  grain,  and  of  all  tbfe  neceflarics  of  life,  rofc  to  an  unufual  height. 
The  people  bore  this  calamity  with  exemplary  patience,  earneftly  cxpec- 
ing  that  next  harveft  would  put  a  period  to  their  diftrefs.  The  crop  of 
|?oo  WW  nearly  as  deficient  as  the  crop  of  the  preceding  year,  partly  occa- 
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fidn^d  hf  the  bid  ftate  df  the  ground  to  receive  the  feedi  and  partly  by  tba 
bad  quality  of  the  feed  itfclf.  Irritated  by  calamity,  and  perfuaded  b^ 
fooliihy  inconfiderate,  and  wicked  men,  that  the  fcarcity  was  not  occailoned 
by  the  vifitation  of .  proyidehce»  but  by  the  artful  combination  of  men,  it 
was  to  be  expc£Ud  that  a  general  odium  would  be  raifed  againil  tbofe  who 
were  confidercd  as  the  authors  of  the  prefent  diftrcfs.  The  daily  printa 
aad  pamphlets  which  iifued  from  the  prefs  with  a  few  exceptions,  were 
one  (ource  of  moft  exteiifive  mifchief*  Torrents  of  abufe,  the  mod  inflam* 
matory  and  intemperate,  were  poured  forth  againft  all  thofe  who  traded  in 
grain  or  in  any  of  the  neceflaries  of  L'fe ;  the  mod  falfe,  abfurd  and  inju« 
n'oos  charges  were  bi^oughl  againft  them ;  they  were  held  up  to  popular 
obloquy  under  the  invidious  names  of  monopolies,  regraters,  and  foretiallers  ( 
and  were  reprefented  as  the  fole  authors  of  the  miferies  of  the  people,  as  • 
men  for  whofe  crimes  it  was  impoflible  to  devife  an  adequate  puniihment* 
The  people  were  at  lall  inflamed  by  thefe  violent  declamations,  and  became 
difcontented  and  outrageous.  As  the  parliament  was  fummoned  t:hiefiy,  it 
is  probable,  to  take  this  fubje6i  into  confideration,  expedatioos  were  formed 
that  they  would  take  fuch  meafures  as  would  reduce  the  price  of  the  necef* 
faries  of  life.  Although  thefe  hopes,  being  formed  on  no  rational  confide- 
ration  of  the  fubje£t.  Were  completely  difappointed,  yet  the  judicious  mea« 
fares  adopted  by  parliament,  if  they  dfd  not  convert  fcarcity  into  plenty^,- 
contributed  very  materially  to  avert  the  hbh-ors  of  a  famine ;  a  calamity.; 
which  would  undoubtedly  have  been  felt  in  all  its  fevcrity,  if  parliamenty 
liftening  to  the  popular  cry,  and  to  the  idle  and  incoofiderate  fuggcdions  of 
fevcral  of  its  members,  had  proceeded  to  impofe  opprcilive  laws  on  the  farmer 
and  corn-faaor,  thereby  ccampin^  the  freedom  of  trade,  and  confining  .the . 
tran factions  of  thoCc  on  whom  the  market  mult  depend  for  a  regular  and  * 
perennial  fupply. 

It  was  now  eight  years  Unce  Britain  had  been  compelled  to  take  up  armt 
agaJnfl  the  invidious  and  hoftile  defigns  of  France.  Dui^ing  that  (hort  pe«  . 
riod  (he  had  been  expofed  to  perils  novel  in  their  naturei  and  menacing  ia 
their  appearance,  partly  aridng  from  the  open  and  determined  hoftility  of 
cxcernat  enemies,  partly  from  the  infidious  machinations  of  i»teftine  foes* 
She  was  now  about  to  be  alTaulted  by  a  combination  of  the  northern  powers* 
who  in  contradidion  to  the  whole  fyftem  of  maritime  jurifprudence*  as  «c« 
knowledged  and  pradifed  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  quedioned  her  riglit 
of  fearching  neutral  vefTels,  thereby  aiming  an  indireft  blow  at  the  fupe- 
riority  of  her  naval  power.  They  affirmed  that  Britain  had  no  right  to 
fearch  vcflels  efcorted  by  a  (hip  of  war,  that  being  deemed  a  fufficient  feca« 
rity  that  the  convoy  contained  no  contraband  goods ;  they,  moreover  df^ 
clared,  that  it  Was  their  determined  refolution,  if  Britain  refufed  to  agre«>  ■ 
to  their  unreafonable  pretentions,  to  aflert  their  right  by  force  of  arms» 

When  we  confider  the  fituation  of  the  political  world,  at  the  time  thn 
confederacy  was  formed,  when  we  refleft  that  the  fame  power, -which  had 
fo  often  excited  the  jealoufy  and  alarm  of  the  wifeft  politicians,  had  now 
united  to  her  former  overweening  fpirit  of  aggrandifement,  the  moft  exe- 
crable fyftem  of  government,  had  now  humbled  every  enemy  whom  her 
dangerous  views  had  compelled  to  take  up  arms,  and  had  acquired  fuch  an 
accefiion  of  territory  as  effedually  deftrqyed  the  balance  of  power,  and  eiii* 
dangered  the  independence  of  Europe,  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  upoii 
what  principles  the  northern  powers  can  justify  fgch  a  derelidion  of  &at 
wife  policy  which  formerly  influenced  the  conduft  of  the  mofl:  profound, 
polhldans,  upon  what  principles  they  can  juftify  this  impolitici  unnatural 
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and  wicked  cptfibination  againft  a  power  which  fo  ttoiforxnly  endeavoured  t<^ 
o^pofc  an  ene<^ual  barrier  to  the  Inordinate  ambition  of  France*  by  what 
arguments  drawn  either  from  reafon  or  experience,  they  can  reconcile  their 
condufi  with  a  fincere  dcGre  of  eftabli/hing  on  a  permanent  bads  the  fecu- 
rity,  independence,  and  glory  of  Europe*  On  an  impartial  confideration  of 
the  principles  upon  which  they  aded,  and  of,  the  motives  which  feem  to 
have  influenced  their  condud»  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  guided  by 
the  comprehcnfivc  views  which  ought  to  direA  the  condudl  of  enlightened 
ilatcfmen,  but  to  have  followed  the  maxims  of  a  felBlh,  contraded  and 
fhort.fightcd  policyj  uniting  with  their  worft  foes  againft  their  beft  friends, 
they  fcem  to  have  been  impelled  by  the  blindeft  envy,  and  to  have  rufhed 
with  the  mofl  precipitate  folly  to  their  own  inevitable  ruin. 

It  was  not  to  be  expelled  that  Britain  would  be  awed  by  the  menaces  of 
this  boilile  combination,  and  relinquifh  an  undoubted  right  fan6iioned  by 
the  praftice  of  all  belligerent  nations,  clearly  recognifed  and  enforced  in  the 
writings  of  the  moft  celebrated  civilians,  and  founded  on  the  plaiiieft  and 
moft  Unalterable  principles  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations.  But  whDe 
they  determined  to  refill  this  change  in  the  fyftem  of  maritime  jurifpfu- 
drnce,  repeated  attempts  were  made  to  conciliate  the  different  powers  whofe 
rafhnefs  and  imprudence  was  about  to  kindle  the  flames  of  a  new  war  in  Eu- 
rope. They  appeared  how^cVer^  determined  on  hoflility,  and  every  pacific 
overture  was  treated  with  neglcft,  and  even  contempt.  In  one  country  the 
fUbjedld  of  Great  Britain,  wete  robbed  of  their  property,  detained  in  te- 
dious imprtfonment,  and  fubjcdled  to  the  caprices  of  a  cruel>  vindidiive  and 
unreafonable  tyrant.  -  .  . 

'While  Britain  was  threatened  with  this  hoflile  confederacy  abroad,  dif- 
union  and  difTenfion  diftrafted  her  councils  at  home.  The  fubjeft  of  catho- 
lic emancipation,  which  occafioned  a  fchifm  in  her  cabinet,  was  faid  by  the 
party  who  refigned,  to  be  neccfTary  to  complete  and  give  effedl  to  the  mea- 
fiires  of  the  Infh  Union,  which  without  extending  the  benefit  of  full  free- 
dom to  the  catholics  would  be  a  bafe  and  a  llfelefs  mcafure.  Finding  it 
irfipoffible  at  prefent  to  attain  this  objeft,  to  which  they  attached  fo  much 
importance,  tney  did  not  think  it  confident  with  the  duty  they  owed  their 
country,  any  longer  to  maintain  refponfible  fituations  in  his  Majefty's  coun- 
cils. They  therefore  determined  to  give  in  their  refignation  as  foon  as  the 
ftatc  of  public  bulinefs  would  allow.  Their  fuccefTors  were  Mr.  Adding- 
ton.  Lord  Hawkcfbury,  Lord  Hobart,  Lord  Eldon,  Earl  St.  Vincent,  &c. 
•  The  new  arrangements,  being  retarded  by  the  illnefs  of  his  Majcfty,  fc« 
veral  of  the  winiilers  were,  by  that  alarming  circumftance  obliged  to  re- 
main iti  their  refpeflive  fituations,  until  all  apprehenfions  with  regard  to  his 
recovery  fhould  be  removed.  As  foon  as  that  defirable  event  took  place, 
thofc  mJnillers  who  had  not  previoufly  quitted  their  oflSces,  now  formally 
gave  in  their  refignation  to  his  Majefty. 

This  ^vent  will  no  d(mbt  be  contemplated  in  a  very  different  light  by  the 
different  parties,  which  have  arifen  fince  the  year  1792.  By  that  party 
who  maintained  that  the  French  revolution  was  a  flupendous  monument  of 
human  wifdom,  who  have  uniformly  derided  as  vain  and  ridiculous  the  ge- 
neral alarm  which  was  occafioned  in  Britain  by  the  favour  with  which 
their*  principles  Were  received,  who  have  uniformly  reprobated  as  ufclefa 
.and  tyrr^inical  infringements  of  Lbcrty,  the  reflraints  which  were  judged 
ncceifary  t6  controul  the  fury  of  fediiion  and  treafon,  and  to  check  the 
progref»  of  a  fpirit  of  turbu|ence  and  difcontent,  impatient  of  the  ne- 
•efijiry  Tcftridions  of  legal  authority  ;  by  that^  party  their  retirement  will  . 
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proSably  be  tcgatdcd  ratber  as  a  fubjtft  of  congratulation  tlian  of  regret ; 
by  thofc  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  ever  looked  with  an  unfriendly 
eye  on  the  French  revolution,  and  have  furveycd  with  mingled  fcnfationa  of 
difgoft,  horror,  and  difmay,  the  rapid  diffufion  of  that  pernicious  phflofophy, 
which'ia  not  only  fubverfive  of  all  order  and  fubordination,  but  faps  the  very 
foundations  on  which  fodal  happinefs  depends,  who,  alarmed  by  the  'daring 
afpc6k  which  treafon  and  fedition  had  affumed,  Were  eager  to  fubmit  to  a 
temponry  reftriaion  of  their  liberty,  that  the  whole  might  be  prefcrvcd, 
that  the  native  hsftre,  excellence  and  purity  of  the  Britifh  conftitution  might 
neither  be  fuUied  nor  debafed  by  the  bafe  admixture  of  foreign  innovation, 
by  that  party  the  vigour,  firmnefs,  and  undaunted  fortitude  which  they 
difplayed  during  their  adminiftration  in  defence  of  their  Country,  will  be 
remembered  with  fentiments  of  the  mod  finccre  gratitude,  and  their  rctirc- 
nent  will  be  contemplated  with  emotions  of  the  deepcft  forrow. 

The  new  miniftry  as  they  had  always  given  their  mod  decided  and  ftre- 
auons  fup|xnt  to  the  meafures  purfucd  by  Mr.  Pitt,  profeffed  to  have  the 
fame  views,  and  to  aft  upon  the  fame  principles.  They  repeatedly  affirmed 
that  the  difpute  with  the  northern  powers  was  fo  important  to  the  profperity 
anc]  to  tbe  glory  of  Britain,  that  rt  could  neither  be  relinqui(hed  nor  com- 
promifed,  that  fince  the  combined  powers  were  determined  to  perfift  in  their 
unwarrantable  pretenfions,  it  became  neceiTary  for.  Britain  to  aflert  her  right 
by  force  of  arms.  A  formidable  fleet  was  alTembled  at  Yarmouth,  which 
waa  entrufted  to  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  and  under  him  to  Lord  Nelfon,  and  Rear 
admiral  Graves,  afiifted  by  captains  inferior  to  none  in  the  JDritidi  fleet,  for 
conrage,  valour,  and  experience.  They  fet  fail  from  Yarmouth  on  the  nth 
of  March  at  day  break,  and  having  paflfed  the  found  on  the  50th  of  March, 
about  feven  o'clock  A.  M.,  they  anchored  before  Copenhagen  at  12  the  fame 
day.  The  Danes  Teemed  to  have  made  very  formidable  difpofitions.  Thtfy 
had  aflembled  (hips  of  the  line,  pontoons,  galleys,  fire-fliips,  and  gun-boats ; 
wbich  were  flanked  and  fupported  by  extenfive  batteries,  fome  of  whicd 
mounted  firom  50  to  70  pieces  of  cannon.  They  were  attacked  by  1 2  fail 
of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  commanded  by  Lord  Nelfon.  The  battle 
conunenced  at  10  o'clock  on  the  2d  of  April,  and  continued  with  unabated 
fury  for  feur  hours;  the  fire  on  both  fides  was  tremendous.  The  refult 
was  the  capture  or  deftruftion  of  18  fail  of  >Danifh  fhips  including  in  that 
number  feven  fail  of  the  h*ne,  together  with  4000  men  killed  and  wounded. 
This  viftory  together  with  the  death  of  the  emperor  Paul,^flruck  a  terror 
iato  the  confederates,  and  was  immediately  followed  by  an  armiftice  for  four- 
teen weeks,  which  afterwards  ended  in  a  final  fettlement  of  this  difpute. 

While  the  Britifh  arms  were  thus  acquiring  additional  luftre  before  Copen* 
kigen,  the  valour  and  courage  of  her  land  troops  under  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie,  were^  crowned  with  equal  glory  in  Egypt.  No  ^event  of  import- 
ance took  place  after  the  departure  of  Bonaparte,  ti}I  the  arrival  of  the  Sri* 
tifh  in  that  country,  who  anchored  on  the  ^d  of  March  in  Aboukir  bay.  A 
landing  was  effeded  on  the  8th,  and  on  tbe  X3th  a  battle  took  place,  when 
tbe  enemy  were  driven  to  the  walls  of  Alexandria.  On  the  21ft  of  March 
tbey  advanced  with  their  whole  force,  confiding  of  1 1,000  men,  and  attacked 
the  Britifh  two  hours  before  day-break.  A  dcfperate  and  well  conteiled 
Bidion  took  place,  in  which  the  French  were  completely  defeated,  with  the 
lofs  of  3000  men  killed  and  wounded.  Theconfli^  was  obiiinateand  bloody, 
and  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  was  not  efie£ted  without  confiderable.  lofs  on  the 
part  of  the  Britiih.  What  chiefly  damped. the  joy  arifing  from  the  victory, 
vtaa  the  death  of  their  illuftrioui  commander,  who  was  mortally  wounded 
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t^rly  10  the  aftion,  but-  continued  fidivcring  biB  orders  with  that  coolaeGi* 
and  perfpicuity  vbich  ever  diftipguiihed  hiiji.  His  {ui|ation  w^»  not  kqowb 
till. after  the  battle,  wbei>  bs^ving  fainted  wt^h  lob  pf  bloody  h^  was  carrieci 
pn  board  lord  Keith's  (hip  >^hcre  he  died  eight  day^i  after  the  cpg9gement, 
in  which  like  Epaminoqdas  s^nd  like  Wolfe,  he  loft  his-ljfe  after  having  led 
on  bis  foldiers  to  a  glorious  vi6^ory.  The  confequcoce^  of  this  battle 
appear  to  have  been .  decifive  as  to  the  f^te  of.  Egypt,  v^ hipb  tbe  Frepcfi 
have  fince  been  compelled  to  evacqate.  .        « 

As  the  communications  between  Britain  ;^nd  Fraj^ce  Ijiy  flaga  of  trupe»  biui 
during  |the  fummerof  iSoi,  bceavery  frequent,  it  was  generally  underftood 
tha(  a  negociation  between  the  two  countrit)^  ^vas  carrying  o^.;*  but  fuch  wa^ 
the  fecrepy  prefsrved  on. both  fides,  ths^t  npthing  had  tranfpired  whycb  couli 
lead  tp  the  moH  diilapt  cooje£^ure  refpe^l^i^g  the  event,  farther  than  the  Qn^r 
naciog^  and  warlike  appearance  of  the  belligerent  powers;  wb)4*);i.  did  not  feem 
to  prelage  a  fpeedy  termination  to  the  calamities  of  war ;  the  public  were 
therefore  filled  with  equal  jpy  and  furprife,  when  it  was  announced  that  pro* 
liminaries  of  peace iiad  been  figncd  on  the  i  ft  t>f  October,  by  lijord  HawkfC? 
bury  OB  the  part  of  Britaiir,  and  by  M*  Otto  on  the  part  of  France.     The 
joy  which  every  friiend  of  his  country  felt  at  the  return  of  the  blefllngs  of 
peace  was  however'  fomewhat  damped,  when  it  became  known  that  aU  our 
conquqfts  with  the  exception  of  the  iiland^  of  Ceylon  in  the  E^ft  ^d  Trinidad 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  had  been  indifcriminately  facngced  to  our   epiemies« 
A^  fertes  of  fplepdid  aqd  infiportapt  vi&orjes  unrivalled  in  tKe  innals  pf  oiur 
country  had  prepared  the  Britiib  nation  tQ  look  for  a  very  di^ercnt  jterminj^ 
tJQB  to  a'loBg  ^nd  ardiious  contcft ;  an4  ^ve  cannot  contemplate  without  eiQQ-» 
tjoQS  of  foribw,  the  fui^ender  of  almoft  all  ;our  ^onquefts  into  the  handa  of 
our  too  powerful  riv^  and  adverfary  ;  while  France  \^  the  midft  of  ruined 
&'fit^^  and  diftraded  nations,  in  the  diflrefi^  of  depQpuIated  kiogdpm?  >nd  dif-  - 
membet^d.  en;ipir69,  ha&b«n,allow^.tp.iWeDgtben  herfelf  by  o/:w  acquifitiona 
of  territory  and  more  impprtant  ac^cefikms  of  povi'er;  her  means  of  carrying^ 
on  Y^ar  are  now  increafedj  and  her  refources  multiplied,  and  (he  rules  over  the 
continent  of  Europe.  \yi;:h^  uncontrolled  fway.     Whether   pe'ace  on   tbefe 
t^rois  pVomifes  to  be  laiiing»  or  if  it  affords  fufficient  groynd  to  hope  that 
th«;   war  will  be  fallowed  by?  a  period  of  permanent  tranquillity »  qr  what 
will  b|e  its   effcdis  on   the  relative  fituation  of  this^country,  are  queftiou 
upon  which  we  will  not  prefumc  to  hazard  an  opinion.     We  may>  howeveri"" 
be  permitted  to  exprcfs  an  eavfiell  wi/h  that  a  lafting  pe^ce  nnay  heal  the 
wounds  wliich  have  been  iaiii^eden  Eiiropei  by  a  bk>od^  and  difaftrous  wart 

GaNEALOOlCAL  L>ST  OP  THB    RoYAL.  FaMILY  OP   GkSAT  BrITAIN* 

George  Willijim  Frcdtric  111.  bom  June  4,  173J?;  proclaimed  king  of  Great  Britain, 
Trance,  and  IrcLnd,  and  t.lcCi,or  of  banover,  U<ftobtT  26, 1760 ;  and  snarncd,  Sept.  8, 17^1, 
to  the  princLis  Scpjiia  Cliarlotte,  of  McwyenburglT^trtlitz,  born  May  16,  1744,  crowned 
J^cptemocr'  22, 1701,  and  new  I.ave  iiTuc  : 

I.  George  Auqiilb**  FrcJ.eric,  prince  of  Wales,  bom  Avpift  I«,  1762.  Married  April  8, 
1 795,  to  htr  higlmefs  the  princuls  Caroline  of  Bnmlwick  ;  ha»  ilTiie  7,  Tan,  1796,  a  prmcciA. 
— r— a.  IViaec  Fredeiy.:,  born  ^^ugull  16, 1:03,  eic<^lcil  biiliop  pf  Ofnapurght,  lebruwya;, 
1764,  created  d;i>e  o(  York  and  Albany,  ^ovtmber  7,  1704.  K.  G.  and  K.  B.  married 

8tpr,  29, 1  ;<;  I ,  Frcderka  Charlotta-Ulrlc-^-Ciithcriiia,  l^rricefs  Royal  of  Pruflia. 3.  Prince 

Willnim  Henry,  bom  A^^ft  21,  1765,  created  dukc  of. Clarence,  K.  (5-.  and  K.  T. 
4.'  Chariotte»Auvii{la*Matdda,  PriAcefj*  Koyai^  of  England,   bom   September  29,    17M 

,  hereditary  prince 
Priiicefs  Augufta 
770^-    ■  8.  Prince 

Eriicft  Aiif^dfiuA,  born^iine  5, 1771.  9.  Prince  Frederic  Augtilliu,  bom  January .27, 1773. 
—10.  Prince  Adoiphvt  Ircsderic,  bom  >t.bj-oary  44,  1774.— —11.  KriiJCcXs  Mary,  born 
April  25, 177A)— ^-12,  Princj^  Soplua,  born  ]t»oveni))vr  3, 1777^,  13.  Princeli  Amelia, 
bo|nAuguli  7,1783. 
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THOUGH  th»  principality  is  politically  included  in  Enghnd,  f et  as  it 
has  difttn^ion  in  language  and  manners,  I  hxfCf  in  confonnity  witk 
mmmoB  coilabi»  affigned  it  a  feparate  article. 


Ektint  aitd  Situation. 

Miles.  Degrees* 

Length  '3^7.   k-t  5    51  and  54  North  latitude. 

Breadth  96  J   «>«''«•»  12,41  and  4,56  Weft  longitude 

Area  in  fquare  miles  7011. 

Name  and  language.]  The  Welch,  according  to  the  bcft  antiquaries^ 
are  defcendants  of  the  Belgic  Gauls,  who  made  a  fettlcmedt  in  England 
about  fourfcore  ycaraf  before  the  firft  defcent  of  Julius  psefar,  and  thereby 
obtained  the  name  of  Galles  or  Wales  (the  G  and  W.  being  promifcuoufly 
ufed  by  the  ancient  Britons),  that  is,  Strangers.  Their  language  has  a 
ftrong  affinity  with  the«  Celtic  or  Phcsnician,  and  is  highly  commended  for 
its  pathetic  and  defcriptive  powers  by  thofe  who  understand  it. 

BovNDAaiEs.J  Wales  was  formerly  of  greater  extent  than  it  is  at  prefent, 
being  bounded  only  by  the  Severn  and  the  Dee ;  but  after  the  Saxons  had 
made  themfelves  mafters  of  all  the  plain  country,  the  Welch,  or  ancient 
Britonfy  were  (hut  up  within  more  narrow  bounds,  and  obliged  gradually  to 
retreat  weft  ward.  It  does  not  hotieever  appear  that  the  Saxons  ever  made 
any  farther  conquefts  in  their  country  than  Monmoutfalhire  and  Hereford- 
(hire,  which  are  now  reckonied  part  pf  Englapd.  This  country  is  divided 
into  four  circuits.     3ee  England. 

CLiMATa,  SOIL,  AND  WATER.]  The  fcafous  are  pretty  much  the  fame  aa 
in  the  northern  parte  of  England,  and -the  air  is  Iharp,  but  wholefome. 
The  foil  of  Wales,  efpecially  towards  the  north,  is  mountainous,  but  con^ 
tains  rich  vallies,  wfiich  produce  crops  of  wheat,  rye,  and  other  corn.  Walef 
contain^  many  quarries  of  iree-ftone  and  (late,  feveral  mines  of  lead,  and 
abundance  of  coal  pits.  This  country  is  well  fupplied'  with  wholefome 
fpringa ;  and  its-  chief  rivers  arc  the  Cly wd,  the  Wheeler,  the  Dee,  the 
Severn,  the  Elwy^  and  the  Alen^  whic)i  furni(h  Fiintfhire  with  great  quan* 
titles  of  fi{h. 

Mountains.]  It  would  be  endlefs  to  particularize  the  mountains  of  this 
country,  Snowdown,  in  Caerharvonlhire,  and  Plinlimmpn,  which  lies  partly 
in  Montgomery  and  partly  in  Cardigan (hire»  arc  the  moft  famous  ;  and  their 
mountainous  function  greatly  aflifted  the  natives  in  making  fo  noble  and  long 
a  ftruggle  againft  the  Roman,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Norman  powers. 

Veg£table  and  animal  PiL^o-^      In    thefe    particulars    Wales   differs 

DUCTiQNS  av  SEA  AMD  LAND.  J  little  from  England,     Their  hor(x!S  are 

fmaller  but  can  endure  vail  fatigue,  and  their  black  cattle  are  fmall  likewife, 

but  excellent  beef,  and  their  cows  are  remarkable  for  yielding  large  quanti* 

{ica  of  milk.     Great  numbers  of  goats  feed  on  the  mountains.    As  for  the 

other 
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ctlier  produ£tioo  of  Wales,  fee  England  and  Scotland.  Some  very  pro* 
miiing  mines  of  filvery  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  have  been  difcovered  in  Wales* 
The  Welch  filver  may  be  known  by  its  being  flannped  with  the  oftrich  fea- 
thers, the  badge  of  the,  prince  of  ^Walcs. 

Population,  inhabitants,)  The  inhabitants  of  Wales  are  fuppofed 
MANNERS,  AND  CUSTOMS.  }  to  amount  to  abou(  200,000,  and  though 
not  in  general  wealthy,  they  are  provided  with  all  the  ntsceffaries  and  many 
of  the  coDveniencies  of  life.  The  land-tax  of  Wales  brought  in  fome 
years  ago,  about  forty  three  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty- two  pounds 
a  year.  The  Welch  are,  if  poflible,  more  jealous  of  their  liberties  than 
the  Englifh,  and  far  more  irafclble,  but  their  anger  foon  abates  ;  and  they 
are  remarkable  for  their  fincerity  and  fidelity.  They  are  very  fond  of  carry* 
ing  back  their  pedigrees  to  the  moil  remote  antiquity  y  but  we  have  no«^ 
criterion  for  the  authenticity  of  their  manufcripts,  fome  of  which  they  pre- 
tend to  be  coeval  with  the  incarnation.  It  is  however  certain,  that  great 
part  of  their  iiiftory,  efpecially  the  eeclefiaftical,  is  more  ancient,  and  better' 
attefted,  than  that'of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Wales  was  formerly  famous  for 
its  bards  and  poets,  particularly  Thalieflin,  ^ho  lived  about  the  year  450, 
9nd  whofe  works  were  certainly  extant  at  the  time  of^  the  Reformation,  aad 
clearly  evince,  that  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  was  not- the  inventor  of  the 
hiftory  which  makes  the  prefent  Welch  the  defcendants  of  the  ancient  Tro- 
jans. This  poetical  genius  feems  to  have  influenced  the  andent  Welch  with 
sm  enthufiafm  for  independency,  for  which  reafon  Edward  L  is  faid  to  have 
made  a  general  mafTacre  of  the  bards  ;  an  inhumanity  which  was  chara6terif- 
tical  of  that  ambitious  prince.  The  Welch  may  be  called  an  unmixed  peo- 
ple, as  may  be  proved  by  their  keeping  up  the  ancient  hofpitality,  and 
their  {lri£i  adherence  to  ancient  cuftoms  and  manners.  This  appears  even 
among  gentlemen  of  fortune,  who  in  other  countries  commonly  '  follow  the 
fireao)  of  fafliion.  We  are  not  however  to  imagine,  that  many  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  of  Wales  do  not  comply  with  the  modes  and  manner  of 
living  in  England  and  France.  All  the  better  fort  of  the  Welch  fpcak  the 
Engliih  language,  though  numbers  of  them  underiland  the  Welch. 

RELIGION.}  I  have  already  mentioTied  the  maffacre  of  the  Welch  clergy 
by  Auguftine,  the  popifh  apoUle  of  England,,  becaufe  they  would  not  con- 
form to  the  Romifh  ritual.  Wales,  after  that^  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
petty  princes,  who  were  often  weak  and  credulous.  The  Romifh  clergy  in- 
linuated  themfclves  into  their  favour,  by  their  pretended  power  of  abfolving 
them  from  crimes;  and  the  Welch,  when  their  ancient  clergy  were  ex- 
tinct, conformed  themfelves  to  the  religion  of  Rome.  The  Welch  clergy, 
m  general,  are  but  poorly  provided  for;  and  in  many  of  the  country  con-~. 
gregations  they  preach  both  in  Welch  and  Englifh.  Their  poverty  was 
formerly  a  vatl  difcouragemcnt,to  religion  and  learning,  but  the  meafures 
takeu  by  the  fociety  for  propagating  chriftian  knowledge  has  in  a  great  de- 
gree removed  the  reproach  of  ignorance  from  the  poorer  fort  of  the 
Welch.  In  the  year  1749,  a  hundred  and  forty-two  fchoolmafters  wete 
employed  to  remove  from  place  to  place  for  the  inftruAion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants J  and  their  fcholars  amounted  to  72,264.  No  people  have  diftinguirti- 
ed  themfclves  more,  perhaps,  in  proportion  to  their  afcllities,  than  the  Welch 
have  done  by  ads  of  national  munificence.  They  print  at  a  vail  expence, 
Bibles,  Common  prayers,  and  other  religious  books,  and  diilribute  them 

frratis  to  the  poorer  fort.     Few  of  their  towns  are  unprovided  with  a  frce^^ 
cl^ooL 
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The  eftabliflied  religion  10  Wales  is  that  of  the  chorrh  of  Eitglandi  but 
the  cemmoD  people  lo  many,  places  are  fo  tenacioas  of  thetr  ancient  cuf- 
toms,  that  they  retain  feveral  of  the  Romifh  fuperftitions,  and  fome  ancient 
families  among  them  afe  (lil!  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  likewife  faid,  that  Walet 
aboands  with  Romifh  prieds  in  difguife.  And  ft  it  certaini  that  the  princN 
pality  contains  great  numbers  of  proteftant  dilTenters. 

For  BisHOPRicks  (See  England).  We  are  to  obferve  that  in  the  for- 
mer times,  Wales  contained  mor^  bifhopricks  "than  it  ^oes  now  ;  and  about 
the  time  of  the  Normkn  invafion,  the  rehgious  foundations  there  far  exceeded 
the  wealth  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  principality. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  Wales  was  a  feat  of  leamfng,  at  a: 
very  early  period  ;  but  it  fuffefed  an  ,eclipfe  by  the  repeated  malTacrei  of 
the  bards  and  clergy.  Wickliffifm  took  fheltei*  in  Wales,  when  it  was  per« 
fecuted  in  England.  The  Welcfi  and  Scotch  difpute  about  the  natitity 
of  certain  learned. men,  particularly  four  of  the  name  of  Gildas.  Giraldus 
Cambrenfis,  whofe  hidory  was  publifhed  by  Camden,  was  certainly  a  Welch- 
man  ;  and  Leland  mentions  feveral  learned  men  of  the  fame  country,  who 
flouriihed  before  the  Reformation.  The  difcoTery  of  the  famous  king 
Arthur's  and  his  wife's  burying  place  Was  owing  to  fome  lines  of  Thalicffin, 
which  were  repeated  bcfori  Henry  II.  of  England,  by  a  Welch  bard. 
Since  the  Reformation,  Wales  has  produced  feveral  excellent  antiquaries 
and  divines.,  Among  the  latter  were  Hugh  Broughton,  and  Hugh  HoI« 
land,  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  is  mentioned  by  Fnller  in  his  Wpr- 
thies.  Among  the  former  were  feveral  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Llhuyd, 
particularly  the  author  of  that  invaluable  work  the  Archosologia.  Row- 
land, the  learned  auth<fr  of  the  Mona  Antiqua,  was  likewife  a  Welchman  { 
as  was  that  great  ftatefman  and  prelate,  the  lord-keeper  Williams,  afchbifhop 
of  Tork  in  the  time  of  king  Charles  I.  After  all,  we  muft  be  of  'bpinion^ 
that  the  great  merit  of  the  Welch  leamitig, .  in  former  times,  lay  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  antiquity,  language,  and  hiftory  of  their  own  cotmtry. 
Wales,  notwithfLandincr.  all  that  Dr.  Hicks,  and  other  antiquaries,  have 
faid  to  the  contrary,  nimifhed  the  Anglo-Saxons  with  an  alphabet.  This 
is  clearly  demon ilrated  by  Mr.  Llhuyd,  in  his  Welch  preface  to  his  Ar- 
chzologig,  and  is  confirmed  by  various  monumental  inscriptions  of  undoubt* 
ed  authority.  (See  Rowland's  Mona'  Antlqua).  I  muft  not,  however, 
omit  the  excellent  hiftory  of  Henry  Vlll.  written  by  lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury. 

With  regard  to  the  prcfent  ftate  of  literature  among  the  Weldi,  it  is  fiiffl- 
cient  to  fay,  that  fome  of  them  make  a  confiderable  figure  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  and  that  many  of  their  clergy  are  excellent  fcholars.  The  Wdcl^ 
Pater-nofter  is  as  follows  : 

En  Tadj  yr  hwn  *wyt  yn  y  nefoedd^  JknBeiidur  dy  ennv  $  deuJ  ty  deyrnas  ; 
hydded  dy  ewjUus  ary  adaecwy  megls  y  mat  yn  nefoed  :  dyro  i  ny  htddyw  em  bara 
heynydSiol ;  a  maddeu  i  ni  eln  dyltrdion,  fel  y  maddtunun  nt  /n  dylednuyf  ;  ae  nae 
arKvasn  ni  i  Irofedigaetb,  eithr  gwand  ni  rhag  dr*wg  :  cahys  eiddoi  ti  yw^r  dt» 
yrnatya^r  gaUuj  c^r  gogoniant  yn  toi  oefoedd.     Amen. 

Cities,  towns,  forts,  and  otherI      Wales   contains  no   cities  or 

EDIFICES,   PUBLIC  AND   PRIVATE.     J    towns     tha(    are     remarkable 

cither  for  populoufnefs  or  magnificence.     Beaumaris  is  the. chief  town  of 
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Anglcfey  *y  and  bas  a  harbour  for  fhipi.  Breckoosk  trades  in  clothiaf  «• 
Cardigan  is  a  large  populous  towo,  and  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lead  and 
£lver  mines.  Caermarthen  has  a^  large  bridge,  and  is  governed  by  a  nuiyor« 
two  (h«ri£E8,  and  aldermen,  who  wear  icarleLgowns,  and  other  enfignsof  ftate. 
Pembroke  is  well  inhabited  by  gentlemen  and  tradef[[nan  ;  and  part  of  the 
country  is  fo  fertile  and  plea(ant,  t^at  it  is  called  liittle  England.  The  other 
towns  of  Wales  have  nothing'  particular.  I  am  however  to  obfenre»  that 
Wales,  in  ancient  times,  was  a  far  more  populous  and  wealthy  country  than 
it  is  at  prefent ;  and  though  it  contains  no  regular  fortifications,  yet  many  of 
its  old  call  es  are  fo  ftrongly  built,  and  fo  well  fituated,  that  thty  might  be 
turned  into  ftrong  forts  by  a  little  expence :  witnefs  the  vigorous  defence 
which  maaj  of  them  made  in  the  civil  wars,.  Between  Charles  I.  and  his 
parliament. 

<  Antiqjjities  AMD  CURIOSITIES,!  Walts  abounds  in  remains  of  anti- 
NATuaaL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  X  ^"^'^*  S<vc<*^^  ^^  ^^^  caftles  are  ftu* 
pcndoufly  large  v  and  in  fome,  /the  remains  of  Roman  archite&ure  are 
plainly  difcemible*  The  archite6^ure  of  others  is  doubtful;  and  fome  appear 
to  be  partly  Eritifli,.  and  partly  Roman.  In  Brecknockfhire  arc  fome  rude 
fculptures,  upon  a  ftone  fix  feet  high,  called  the  Maiden- ftone  ^  but  the  re- 
mains ot  the  Druidical  inftitutionp,  and  places  of  worihip,  are  chiefly  difccr- 
nible  in  the  ifle  of  Anglefey,  the  ancient  Mona,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  who 
defcribes  it  as  being  the  chief  feminary  of  the  Druidical  rites  and  religion. 
Cherphilly-caftle  in  .Glamorganfhire  is  faid  to  have  been  the  largeft  in  Great 
Britain,  excepting  Windfor ;  and  the  remains  of  it  fhew  it  to  have  been  a 
moll  beautiful  fabric.  One  half  of  a  round  tower  has  fallen  quite  down,  but 
the  other  overhangs  its  bafis  more  than  nine  feet,  and  Is  as  great  a  curiofity 
as  the  leaning  tower  of  Pi  fa  in  Italy. 

Among  the  natural  curiofities  of  this  country  are  the  following.  At  a 
fmall  village  called  Newton,  in  Glanorganfhiret  is  a  remarkable  fpring  nigh 
the  fca,L  which  ebbs  and  flows  contrary  to  the  fca.  In  Meribnethfhire  is  Ka- 
der  Idris,  a  mountain  remarkable  for  its  height,  which  affords  variety  of  Al- 
pine plants.  In  Flintfliire  is  a  famous  well,  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Wene- 
tred's  well,  at  which,  according  to  the  legendary  talcs  of  the  common  people^, 
miraculous. cures  have  been  performed.  The  fpring  boils  with  vafl  impetuo* 
fity  out  of  a  rock,  and  is  formed  into  a  beautiful  polygonal  well,  covered  witK 
a  rich  arch,  fupportcd  by  pillars,  and  the  roof  is  moil  exquifitely  carved  in  ftone* 
Over  the  fpring  is  alfoa  chapel,  a  neat  piece  of  Gothic  architedure,  but  in  a. 
irery  ruinous  (late.  King  James  II.  paid  a  Wfit  to  the  well  of  St.  Wenefred 
in  1686,  and^was: rewarded  for  his  piety  by  a  prefent  which  was  made  him  o£ 
the  very  fl\ift  ia  which  his  great  grandmother,  Mary  Stuart,  loft  her  head*. 
The  fpring  is  fuppofcd  to,  be  one  of  the  fineft  in  the  Britifli  dominions  ;  and 
by  two  different  trials  and  calculations  lately  made,  is  found  to  fling  out  about 
twenty  one  tons  of  water  in  aminiite.  It  never  freezes,  or  ficarcely  varies  in 
the  quantity  of  water  in  draughts^  or  after  the  greateft  rains.  After  a  violent 
fall  of  wet^it  becomes  difcolourcd  by  a  wheyifh  tinge.  The  fmall  tow(n  ad* 
Dining  to. the  well,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Holywell.  In  Caemarvonftiire 
s  the  high  mountain  of  Penmanmawt,  acrofs  the  edge  of  which  the  public  road 
ies,  and  occafions  no  fmall  terror  to  many  travellers ;  from  one  hand  the  im- 
pending 

*  The  iHe  of  Anglefea,  which  iithenoft  weftcm  county  ofNorth  Wales,  itiurround- 
cd  on  all  fides  by  the  Iriib  fea,  except  on  the  fouth-eaft,  where  it  is  divided  from  Britain 
by  a  narrow  ftrait  called  Mcneu,  which  in  feme  places  may  be  paflied  on  foot  at  low 
water,  the  iiland  is  about  24  miles  long,  and  xS  broad,  and  contains  74  pariihci.  It  was 
the  aBCKiit  feat  of  the  Sritiib  Dniida» 
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-^tnSng  rock  feems  ready  every  minute  to  crulh  them  to  pieces ;  and  the  great 

precipice  below,  which  hangs  over  the  fea,  is  fo  hideous,  and  till  very  lately, 

iwhcQ  a  wall  was  raifcd  on  the  iide  of  the  road,  full  of  daiigefy  th^t  one  falfe 

Hep  was  of  diTmal  confequence.     Snowdown  hill  is  by  triangular  meafurement 

1 240  yards  perpendicular  height. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  pkaAng  profpe^  and  >  pi£):ure£ciue  views 
in  Wales ;  and  this  country  is  highly  worthy  the  attention  of  the  curious 
tnvellen  ' 

CoMirEacE  A^  MANUFACTURE'S.]  The  Welch  are  on  a  footing  as  to 
fhcir  commerce  and  manufadkures,  with  many  of  the  northern  counties  of 
England.  There  trade  is  moftly  iriland,  or  with  England,  into  which  they 
import  numbers  of  black  cattle.  Milfordhaven,  which  is  reckoned  the  (rneft 
in  Europe,  lies  In  Pembrokefhtre  ;  but  the  Welch  have  hitherto  reaped  no 
great  benefit  from  it,  though  of  bte  coniiderable  fums  have  'been  granted/by 
parh'ament  for  its  fortifics^tion.  It  lies  under  two  capital  difad vantages, 
the  firft  is,  that  by  making  it  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  Eugltfli  marine,  a 
bold  attempt  cf  an  enemy  night  totally  deHroy'the  (hipping,  however  (^longly 
they  may  be  defended  l>y  walls  andiotts.  The  fame  obje£lion  however  He^ 
to  every  harbour  that  contains  fhips  of  war  and  merchantmeo.  The  fecond, 
and  perhaps  the  chief  disadvantage  it  lies  under,  is  the  'ftrong  oppofition  to 
rendering  it  the  capital  harbour  of  the  kingdom,  that  it  mad  meet  with  in 
parliament  from  the  numerous  Comifh  and  Weft  country  members,  the  benefit 
of  whofe  eftates  muft  be  greatly  leflened  by  the  difufe  of  Plymouth  and 
Portfmouth,  and  other  harbours.  The  town  of  Pembroke  employs  near  200 
merchant  fliip«,  and  its  inhabitants  carry  on  an  extenfive  trade.  In  Breck-^ 
nockihire  are  feverill  woollen  manufadures  ;  and  Wales  in  general  carries  on 
a  great  coal  trade  with  England,  and  even  Ireland. 

GoNSTiTUTioif  AND  GovbaNMEVT  J  Wslcs  was  United,  and  incorpora^ 
ted,  with  England,  in  the  27th  of  Henry  VIII,  "when,  l)y  a^  of  parliaments 
the  government  of  it  was  modelled  according  to, the  Englifh  form  :  all  laws, 
cufliims,  and  tenures,  contrary  to  thofe  of  England,  being  abrogated,  and  the 
inhabitants  admitted  to  a  participation  of  all  the  Engliih  liberties,  and  privi- 
leges, particularly  that  of  fending  members  to  parliament,  viz.  a  knight  for 
every  (hire,  and  a  burgefs  for  every  ftrire-town,  except  Merioneth.  By  the 
34th  and  35th  of  the  fame  reign,  there  were  ordained  four  feveral  circuits  for 
riie  admtniftration  of  juftice  in  the  faid  (hires,  each  of  which  was  to  include 
three  (hires  ;  ib  that  the  chief  juftice  ofChefter  has  under  his  junTdidion,  the 
l^ree  feveral  (hires  of  Flint,  Denbigh,  and  Montgomery/  The  (hires  of  Caer- 
narvon, Merioneth,  and  Anglefey,  are  under  the  juftices  of  North  Wales. 
Thofe  of  Caermarthen,  Pembroke(hire,  and  Cardigan,  have  alfo  their  juftices  $ 
as  have  llkewitielhofe  6f  Radnor,  Brecknock,  and  Glamorgan.  By  the  i8th 
of  queen  ]£lizabeth,  one  other  juftice  a(fiftant  was  ordained  to  the  former  juf- 
tices ;  fo  that  now  every  one  of  the  faid  four  circuits  has  two  juftices,  vis  ; 
one  chief  juftice,  and  a  •fecond  juftice- affiftant. 

Rbvbnubs.]  As  to  the  revenues,  the  crown  has  a  certain,  though  fmaH 
property,  in  the  produdi  of  the  filver  or  lead  mines  ;  but  it  is  faid  that  the 
revenue  accruing  to  the  prince  of  Wales  from  his  principality,  does  not  exceed 
7  or  8,oool  a  year. 

Ah  MS. 3  The  arms  of  the  prince  of  Wales  di(Fer  from  thofe  of  England, 
only  by  the  addition  of  a  label  of  three  points.  His  cap,  or  badge  of  oft'ricK 
feathers,  was  occafioned  by  a  ti:ophy  of  that  kind,  which  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  took  from  the  king  of  Bohemia,  when  he  was  killed  at  the  battle^ 
ToiSdtv^  and  the  motto  is  Ick  dim,  1  ferve.     St.  Davidi  c^ngHonly  called 
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St.  TaSy>  i$  the  tutelar  faiot  of  the  Welch,  and  his  badge  is  a  leek»  which  i*         ' 
i/irorn  on  bis  day,  the  ift  of  March)  snd  for  which  vatious  reafons  have  beeor    ^ 
affigned.  / 

History.]  The  ancient  hiftorj  of  Wales  is  uncertain^  on  account  of  the 
number  of  petty  princes  who  governed  it.  That  they  were  fovereign  and  in- 
dependenty  appears  from  the  Engliih  hiflory.  It  was  formerly  inhabited  by 
three  different  tribes  of  Britons*  the  Silurcs,  the  Uimet^,  and  the  Ordovice?. 
Thefe  people  cut  out  fo  much  work  for  the  Romans,  that  they  do  not  appear 
<yer  to  have  been  entirely  ftibdued  ;  yet.  part  of  their  cguntry,  as  appears 
from  the  ruins  of  caftles,  was  bridled  by  garrifons.  Though  the  Saxons,  aa 
hath  been  already  obferved,  conquered  the  counties  of  Monmouth  and.  Here- 
ford, yet  they  never  penetrated  farther,  and  the  Welch  remained  an  indepen- 
dent people,  governed  by  their  own  princes  and  their  own  laws.  About  the 
year  879,  Roderic,  king  of  Wales,  divided  his  dominions  among  his  three  fons  ; 
and  i>he  names  of  thefe  divifions  were,  Demetia,  or  Sopth  Wales  ;  Pove(ia» 
Qf  Powis-land  :  and  Venedotia,  or  North  Wales.  This  divifiun  gave  a  mor*  " 
tal  blow  to  the  independenby  of  Wales.  About  the  year  1 1 1 2,  Henry  I.  of 
iE^ngUnd  planted  a  colony  of  Flemings  on  the  frontiers  of  Wales,  to  ferve  aa 
^  barrier  to  England,  none  of  the  Welch  princes  beiag  powerful  enough  ta 
oppofe  them.  They  m^de,  however,  many  vigorous  and  brave  attempts 
againft  the  Norman  kings  of  England,  to  maintain  their  liberties  ;  and  evea 
the  EngliAi  hiilorians  admit  the  iiyvftice  of  their  claims.  In  x  237,  the  crown 
of  England  was  firft  fupplied  with  a  handle  for  the  future  conqueu  of  Wales  ^ 
their  old  and  infirm  prince  Llewellin,  in  order  to  be  fafe  from  the  perfecutious 
of  hisqndutiful  fon  QrifTyn,  having  put  himfelf  under  fubjedtion  and  homage 
talking  Henry  HI,  h 

But  no  capitulation  could  fatisfy  the  ambition  of  Edward  I.  who  refolved. 
tx>attnes  Wales  to  the  crown  of  England  ;  and  Llewellin,  prince  of  Wales, 
4ifdaining  the  fubjefiion  to  wliich  .old  LleweUin  bad  fubmitted,  Edward 
raifed  an  irrefiftible  army  at  a  prodigious  cxpence,  with  which  he  penetrated 
as  far  as  Flint,  and  taking  pofieflion  of  the  iile  of  Anglefey,  he  drove  the 
Welch  to  the  mountains  of  Snowdon,  and  Oibliged  them  to  fubmit  to  pay  a 
tribute.  The  Welch,  however,  made  feveral  efforts  under  young  LleweUin  ; 
but  at  lad,  in  1:985,  he  was  killed  in  battle.  He  was  fuccceded  by  hisbro* 
ther  David,  the  laii  independent  prince  of  Wales,  who,  falling  into  Edward's 
hands  through  treachery,  was  by  hi 01  moA  barbarouily  and  unjuftly  hanged ; 
and  Edward,  from  that  time  pretended  that  Wales  was  annexed  to  his  crown 
of  England.  It  was^bout  this  time,  probably,  that  Edward  perpetrated  the 
inhuman  maiTacrc  of  tiie  Welch, bards.  Perceiving  that  his  cruelty  wa^  not 
fuScient  to  com|4ete  his  conquefl,  he  fcnt  his  queeii  in  the  year  1282,  to 
be  delivered  in  Caernarvon  caiUe,  that  the  Welch  having  a  prince  born  among 
themfelves,  might  the  more  readily  recognize  his  authority.  This  prince 
was  the  unhappy  Edward  II.  and  from  him  the  title  of  prince  of  Wales  baa 
always  fince  defcended  to  the  eldeil  fons  of  tlie  Englilh  kings.  The  hiilory 
of  Wales  and  England  becomes  now  the  fame.  It  is  proper,  however  to  ot^ 
ferve,  that  the  kings  of  England  have  always  found  it  their  intered  to  foothe 
the  Welch  with  particular  marks  of  their  regard.  Their  eldeft  fons  not  on* 
ly  held  the  titular  dignity,  but  adually  kept  a  court  at  Ludlow;  and  a  re^ 
gular  council,  with  a  prciidcnt,  was  named  by  the  crown,  for  the  adminif- 
tration  of  the  principality.  This  was  thought  f^  necclTary  a  piece  of  policy 
that  iVhen  Henry  VXU.  had  no  fun,  his  daughter  Mary  was  created  princefa 
of  Wales, 
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THE  Moftamentioncd  by  Tacitos  wts  tbe  ifle  of  Auglefea.  not  this  iiland. 
Some  think  it  takea  its  name  from  the  Saxon  woiid  Mang  (or  among) 
bccaufe  lying  in  St.  George's  Channel,  it  ia  almoft  at  an  equal  diftance 
fioin  the  kingdoms  pf  EngUnd,  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  bat  Mona  feems 
to  have  been  il  generical  name  with  the  ancients  for  any  detached  ifland* 
Its  length  from  north  to  footh  is  rather  mo^e  than  thirty  miles,  its  breadth 
from  eight  to  fifteen  ;  and  the  latitude  of  the  middle  of  the  ifland  is  fifty-four 
degrees  fixteen  minutes  north.  It  is  faid  that  on  a  clear  day  the  three  Bri« 
tannic  kingdoms  may  be  feen  from  thia  ifland.  The  anr  is  Wholefomet  and 
the  climate,  only  making  an  allowance  for  the  fituation,  pretty  much  the 
fame  as  that  in  the  north  of  England,  from  which  it  does  not  differ  much 
in  other  refpeds.  The  hilly  parts  are  barren,  and  the  champaign  fruitful  in 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  flax,  hemp,  roots,  and  pulfe.  The  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, which,  as  it  were,  divide  the  ifland,  both  protects  and  fcrtiliaes  the 
Tallies,  where  there  is  good  paftunge*  The  better  fort  of  inhabitants  have 
good  fiaeable  horfes,  and  a  fmall  kind,  which  is  fwift  and  hardy  ;  nor  are 
they  troubled  with  any  noxious  animals.  The  coafts  abound  with  £ea>fowl  ; 
and  the  puffins  which  breed  in  rabbit  holes,  are  almoft  a  lump  of  fat,  and» 
efteemed  very  delicious.  It  is  faid  that  this  ifland  abounds  with  iron,  lead, 
and  copper  mines^  tboqgh  unwrought ;  as  are  the  quarries  of  marble,  flate,  and 
ftooe* 

The  Ifle  of  Man  contains  iieventeen  parifhes,  and  four  towns  on  the  (ea 
coafts.  Caftle-town  is  the  metropolis  of  the  ifland,  and  the  feat  of  ita 
govcmiaent  ;  Pede  of  late  years  begins  to  flourifh  ;  Douglas  has  the  beft 
maikflC  and  beft  trade  in  the  ifland^  and  is  the  richeft  aod  moft  populous 
town,  on  account  of  its  excellent  harbour,  and  its  fine  mole,  extending  into 
the  fea  ;  Ramfey  has  likewife  a  confiderable  commerce,  on  account  of  its 
fpacious  bay,  in  which  fhips  may  ride  fafe  from  all  winds  excepting  the 
north  eaft.  The  reader,  by  throwing  his  eyes  on  the  map,  may  fee  how  con- 
veniently this  ifland  is  fltuated  for  beiog  the  ftprehoufe  of  fmugglers,  which 
it  was  tUl  within  thefe  few  years*  to  the  tnexpreffibie  prejudice  of  his  majefty's 
revenue  ;  and  this  necefiarily  leads  us  to  touch  upon  the  bifioiy  of  the 
iilaQd. 

During  the  time  of  the  Scandinavian  royers  on  the  feas,  whom  I  have 
before  mentioned,  this  ifland  was  their  rendezvous,  and  their  chief  force  was 
here  coUe6ied  ;  from  whence  they  annoyed  the  Hebrides,  Great  Britain* 
aod  Ireland.  The  kings  of  Man  are  often  mentioned  in  hiftory ;  and 
though  we  have  no  regular  account  of  their  foctcrffion,  and  know  but  a 
few  of  their  names,  yet  they  undoubtedly  wer^for  fome  ages  maftersof  thofe 
£eas«  "About  the  year  1263,  Alexander  IL  king  of  Scotland,  a  fptrited 
prince,  having  defeated  the  Danes,  laid  claim  to  the  fuperiority  of  Man, 
and  obliged  Owen  or  John,  ita  king,  to  acknowledge  him-  as  lord  parauftount. 
It  feems  to  have  continued,  either  tributary  or  in  property 'of  the  kings  of 
Scotland,  till  it  was  reduced  by  Edward  I.  and  the  kings  of  England,  from 
that  time,  exercifed  the  fuperiority  over  the  iflands  }  though  we  find  it  ftill 
pofTcffed  by  the  poilerity  of  its  Danifh  princes,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
})I,  who  difpoffeflfcd  the  lafl  queen  of  the  ifland^  and  beflowed  it  on  his 
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favountCy  Montague,  earl  of  Salifbury.  His  family  Jionours  aad  eftate 
being  forfeited,  Henry  IV.  beflowed  Man,  and  the  patronage  of  the 
bi(hoprick,  firit  upoo  tbe  Northumberland  family,  and  that  being  forfeited, 
upon  Sir  John  Stanley,  whofc  pollerity,  the  earU  of  D^rby^  enjoyed  it,  till* 
by  failure  of  heirs  male,  it  devolved  upon  the  duke  of  Athol,  who  married 
the  fifler  of  the  laft  lord  Derby.  Reafons  of  (late  rendered  it  neccfiary  for 
t^e  crown  of  Qreat  Britain  to  purchafe  the  cuftoms  and  the  ifland  from 
the  Athol  family;  and  the  bargain  was  completed  by  - 7 o.oooL, being- 
paid  to  the  duke  in  17  64.  The  dnke,  however,  retains  his  territorial 
property. in  the  iiland,  though  the  form  of  its  government  is  altered;  and 
the  king  has  now  the  fame  rights,  powers,  and  prerogatives,  as  the  duke  for* 
nerly  enjoyed^  The  inhabitants,  alfo,  retain  many  of  their  ancient  coaftitu* 
tions  and'cuftoms.  . 

The  eftablidied  religion  in  Man  is  that  of  the  church  of  England.  The 
1)i(hop  of  Sodor  and  Man  enjoys  all  the  fpiritual  rights  and  pre-eminencea 
of  the  other  bifhops,  but  does  not  (it  in  the  Britiih  honfe  of  peers  ;  hit 
fee  never  having  been  ere&ed,  into  an  Englifh  barony.  One  of  the  moft  e<- 
celltnt  prelates  who  ever  adorned  the  epifcopal  character,  was  Dr.  Thomai 
WiKbn,  biihop  of  Man,  who  prefided  over  that  diocefe  upwards  of  fifty- 
feven  years,  and  died  in  the  year  1755,  aged  ninety-three.  He  was  em- 
inently di(li,nguifhed  for  the  pi<ty  and  the  exemplarincfa  of  his  life,  his  bene* 
Tolcnce  and  hofpitaliiy,  and  bis  unremitting  attention  to  the  happinefs  of 
the  people  eat ru fled  to  his  care.  He  encouraged  agriculture,  eftabli(hed 
fchools  for  the  inftrodion  of  the  chrldren  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  iflandy 
ttanilated  fome  of  his  devotional  pieces  into  the  Manks  language,  to  render 
them  more  generally  ufeful  to  them,  and  founded  parochial  libraries  in  every 
pari(h  in  his  diocefe.  Some  of  his  notions  refpe^ing  government  and  church 
.difcipline  were  not  of  the  moil  liberal  kind  ;  but  his  failings  were  fo  few^ 
and  his  virtues  fo  numerous  and  confpicuous,  that  he  was  a  great  blefiing  to 
the  Iflc  of  Man,  and  an  ornament  to  human  nature.  Cardinal  Fleury  had  fa 
much  veneiation  for  his  character,  that,  out  of  regard  to  him,  he  obtained  an 
order  from  the  court  of  Fcance,  that  no  privateer  of  that  nation  ihould  ravage 
tbelfleofMan. 

The  ecclcflafttcal  government  is  well  kept  up  in  this  idand,  and  the  liv- 
ings are  comfortable.  The  language,  which  is  called  the  Manks,  and  it 
fpoken  by  the  common  people,  is  radically  Erfe,  or  Iri(h,  but  with  a  mix- 
ture of  other  languages.  The  New  Tefiament  and  the  Common'  Prayer 
Book  have  been  tranflated  into  the  Manks  language.  The  natives,  who 
smount  to  above  20»ooo,  are  inoffeniive,  charitable,  and  hofpitable.  The 
better  fort  live  in  ftone  houfes,  and  the  poorer  in  thatched  ;  and  their  or- 
dinary bread  is  made  of  oatmeal.  Their  produ^s  for  expottation  confift 
of  wool,  hides,  and  tallow  ;  which  they  exchange  with  foreign  ihipping  for 
commodities  they  may  have  occafion  for  from  other  parts.  Before  the 
South  promontory  of  Man,  i»  a  little  ifland  called  the  Calf  of  Man  :  it  it 
about  three  miles  in  circuit,  and  feparated  from  Man  by  a  channel  about  two 
furlongs  broad.     ,    ^ 

This  ifland  afTordi  fome  curiofities  which  may  amiife  an  antiquary.  They 
confift  chiefly  of  Runic  fepulchral  infcriptions  and  monuments,  of  ancient 
brafs  daggers,  and  other  weapons  of  that  metal,  and  partly  oJF  pure  gold, 
which  are  fometimct  dug  up,  andfecmto  indicate  the  fpleador  of  its  ancient 
poifeflon.  *   ^ 

ISLE 
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ISLE    OFWIGHT, 

THIS  ifland  18  fituated oppofitc  the  coaft  of  Hamp/hirey  firom  which  it 
18  feparated  by  m  channel,  varying  ia  breadth  from  two  to  feven  mile8  ; 
it  ia  coofidered  'a8  part  of  the  county  of  Southamptoo,  and  is  within  the 
^occfe  of  Winchefter..  Its  greateft  lengthy  extending  from  eaft  ^o  weft^ 
vacafarea  nearly  twcitty*threc  miles;  its  breadth  from  north  to fouth  above 
thirteen.  The  air  is  in  general  healthy^  particularly  the  fouthern  parts  : 
the  foil  is  various,  but  fo  great  is  its  fertility^  it  was  many  years  ago  com- 
ptttedy  that  ixiore  wheat  was  grown  here  in  one  year^  thao  could  be  confum* 
cd  by  the  inhabitants  in  eight  ;  and  it  is  fuppofed  thiit  its  prefent  produce^ 
vnder  the  great  improvements  of  agriculture^  <and  the  additional  quantity  cif 
land  lately  brought  into  tillage,  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increafe^ 
of  population.  A  range  of  hills,  which  affords  fine  pafture  for  (heep,  ex- 
tends from  eaft  to  weft,  through  the  middle  of  the  ifland.  The  interior 
parts  of  the  *fland,  as  well  as  itss  extremities,  afford  a  great  number  of  beau- 
tiful and  pidurtfque  profpe^s,  not  only  in  the  paftoral,  but  alfo  in  the  great 
and  romantic  ftyle.  Of  thefe  beauties  the  gentlemen  of  the  ifland  have  a- 
vailed  themfelves,  a8  well  in  the  choice  of  the  fituation  of  their  houfes,  as  io 
their  other  improvements.  Domeftic  fowls  and  poultry  are  bred  here  in 
great  numbers ;  the  outward  bound  fliips  and  veffek  at  Spithead,  the  Mother* 
bank,  and  Cowea,  commonly  fumi(hing -themfelves  frem  this  ifland. 

Such  is  the  purity  of  the  air,  the  fertility  of  the  foil^  and  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  the  landfcapes  of  this  ifland,  that  it  has  been  called  the  gardeifr  of 
England :  it  has  Come  very  fine  gentlemen's  feats ;  and  it  ia  often  vifited  by 
parties  of  pleafure  on  account  of  uts  delightful  fcenes.  i 

The  ifland  is  divided  into  thirty  pariflies  ;  and|  according  to  a  very  accu* 
rate  calculation  made  in  the  year  1777,  the  inhabitants  then  amounted  ti» 
eighteen ,  t(R>ufand  and  twenty-four,  exclui^ve  of  the  tcoops  quartered  there. 
Mod  of  the  farm  HouCes'are  built  with  ftone,  and  even  the  cottages  appear 
Beat  and  comfortable,  having  each  its  little  garden. 

The  town  of  Newport  itands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  of  which 
it  may  be  confidered  as  the  capital.  The  river  Medina  empties  itfelf  into  the 
channel  at  Gows  harbour,  diflant  about  five  miles,  and  being  navigable  up.  to 
ihe  quay,'  renders  it  commodiqus  for  trade.  The  three  principal  ftreets  of 
Newport  extend  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  are  croflied  at  right  angles  by  three 
others,  all  which  are  fpacious,  clean,  and  well  paved.  ^ 

Cari(brook  caftlcrin  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  has  been  rendered  remarkable  by 
the  confinement  of  King  Charles  I.  who,  taking  refuge  here,  Was  detained  a 
pri&ncr,  from  November  1647,  to  Septeilibcr  1648.  After  the  execution 
of  the  king,  this'caftle  was  converted  into  a  place  of  confinement  for  his 
children  %  and  his  daughter,  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  died  in  it.  There  are 
feveralotheirforts  in  this  ifland,  which  were  all  erected  about  the  36th  year 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  Vtll.  when  many  other  forts  and  blockhoufes  were- 
l»uQt  in  different  parts  of  the  coaft  of  Englanc^i  ^ 

The  SCILLY  ISLES,  anciently  the  SILURES,  are  a  cluftcr  of  danger- 
ous rocks,  to  the  number  of  140,  lying  about  30  miles  from  the  Land's  End 
in  ComwaU,  of  which  county  they  were  reckoned  a  part.  £y  their  (ituatioti 
between  the  Englifli  Channel  and  St.  George^s  Channel,  they  have  been  the 
deftni^ion  of  many  fliips  and  lives.  Some  of  the  iflaods  are  well  inhabited» 
aadhave  large  a^d  iecure  barboun* 

la 


4ol  JERSEY,  GUERNSEY,  ALDERNEY. 

In  the  Engli(h  Channel  are  foQr  iflands  fubjeA  to  England :  thefe  are 
JerfeVy  Guernfey,  Aldemey*  &nd  Bark  ;  which »  though  they  lie  much  nearer 
to  the  coaft  of  Normandy  than  to  that  of  Englandi  are  within  the  diocefe 
of  Winchefter.  They  lie  in  a  dufter  in  Mount  St*  Michael's  bay,  between 
Cape  la  Hogue  in'  Normandy,  and  cape  Frebelle  in  Britadny.  The  com- 
puted^ diilance  between  Jerfey  and  Sark  is  four  leagues;  and  between  thaC- 
and  Guemfey,  feven  leagues:  and  between  the  florae  and  Aldemey,  nine 
leagues. 

JERSEY,  anciently  C^SAREA,  was  known  to  the  Romans :  and  lies 
farthell  within  the  bay,  in  forty-nine  degrees  feven  minutes  north  latitude^ 
and  in  thefecond  degree  twetity-iix  minutes  weil  longitude,  H  miles  weft  of 
Normandy,  and  84  miles  fouth  of  Poftland.  The  ndrth  fide  is  inacceffible 
through  lofty  cliffs,  the  fouth  is  almoft  level  withthe  water ;  the  higher  land, 
in  its  midland  part,  is  well  planned,  and  abounds  with  orchards,  from  which 
SB  made  an  uicredible  quantity  of  excellent  cyder.  The  vaUies  ate  fruitful 
and  well  cultivated,  and  contain  plenty  of  cattle  and  Aieep.  •  The  inhabit'* 
atits  neg1e£t  tillage  too  much,  being  intent  upon  the  culture  of  cydet,  the  im- 
provement of  commerce,  and  particularly  ihe  manufadure  of  ftockings.  The 
boqey  in  Jerfey  is  remarkably  fine  ;  and  the  ifland  is  well  fupplied  with  fifh 
and  wild  fowl  almoft  of  every  kind,  fome  of  both  being  peculiar  to  the  ifland^ 
and  vefy  delicious. 

The  ifland  is  not  above  twelve  miles  in  length ;  but  the  air  is  fo  falubrious^ 
that,  in  Camden's  time,  it  was  faid  there  was  here  no  bufinefs  for  a  phyfician. 
^it\i  inhabitants  in  number  arc  about  ao,ooo,  and  are  divided  into  twelve 
pariflies.  The  capital  town  is*St.  Helier,  or  Hilary^  which  contains  above 
400  houfes,  has  a  good  harbour  and  caftle,  and  makes  a  handfome  appeaiw 
ance.'  The  property  of  this  ifland  belonged  formerly  to  the  Carterets,  a 
Norman  family,  who  have  been  always  attached  to  the  royal  intereft,  and 
gave  prote^ion  to  Charle«  II.  both  when  king  and  prince  of  Wales,  at  a 
time  when  no  part  of  the  Britifh  dominions  durft  recbgnife  him.  The 
language  of  the  inhabitants  is  French,  with  which  moft  of  them  intermingle 
Englifl)  words.  Knit  ftockings  and  caps  form  their  ftaple  commodity,  but 
they  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  fifli  with  Newfoundland,  and  difpofe  of 
their  cargoes  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  governor  is  appointed  by  the  crown 
of  England,  but  the  civil  adroiniftration  refts  with  a  bailiff,  alfifted  by  twelve 
jurats.  As  this  ifland  is  the  principal  renwins  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy  de- 
pending on  the  kings  of  England,  it  preferves  the  old  feudal  forms,  and  par- 
ticularly  the  affembly  of  fbtes,  which  is  as  it  were  a  miniature  of  the  Britifh 
parliament,  as  fettled  in  the  time  of  Edward  I. 

GUERNSEY  is  thirteen  miles  and  a  half  from  fouth-weft  to  oorth-eaftt 
and  twelve  and  half  where  broadeft,  eaft  and  weft  ;  has  only  ten  paaifhes,  to 
which  there  are  but  eight  minifters,  four  of  the  pariflies  being  united,  and 
Alderncy  and  Sark,  which  are  appendages  of  Guernfey,  having  one  a  pieccr 
Though  this  is  a  much  finer  ifland  than  that  of  Jerfey,  yet  it  is  far  Icfs  valuable 
b^caufe  it  is  not  fo  well  cultivated,  nor  is  it  fo  populous.  It  abounds  iff 
cyder ;  and  the  inhabitants  fpeak  French  :  but  want  of  firing  is  the  greateft 
inconveniency  that  both  iflands  bbonr  under.  The  only  harbour  here  is  at 
St.  Peter  le  Port,  which  is  guarded  by  two  forts  ;  one  called  the  Old>Caftle, 
and  the  other  Caftle- Comet.  Gueuifey  is  likewife  part  of  the  ancient  Nor- 
man patrimony.  ^ 

ALDERNEY  is  about  eight  miles  in  compafs,  and  is  by  much  the  neareft 
of  all  thefe  iflands  to  Normandy,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  narrow 
ftrait|  called  the  Race  of  Alderneyj    which  is  a  dangerous  paffage  in 
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ftormy,  weatlier,  when  the  twp  currents  meet ;  othcrwlfe  it  is  .fafc>  -and  ha% 
*  dc^h  of  water  for  the  largeft  (hips.     This  Jfland  is  healthy,  and  the  foili» 
remarkable  for  a  fine  breed  of  cows. 

3ARK  18  a  fmall  iHand  depending  upon  Guernfey ;  the  inhabitants  are 
long  lived,  and  enjoy  from  nature  all  the  conveitien^ies  of  life  ;  their  number 
is  about  300.  The  inhabitants  of  the  three  laft-mentioned  iflands  together^ 
are  thought  to  be  about  20,000.  The  religion  of  all  tbe  four  iilands  is  that 
of  the  church  of  England. 


IRELAND.      ' 

SlTUAtlON,  BoUIfDARIES,   AH-dExTINT. 

THE  ifland  of  Ireland  is  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  England,  between 
6  and  10  degrees  weft^Jongitude,  and  between  51  and  ^^  degrees  30 
minutes  north  latitude,  or' between  the  middle  parallel  of  the  eighth  clime, 
where  the  longeft  day  is  i6\  hours,  and  the  24tk  parallel,  or  th^  end  gf  the 
loth  clime,  where  the  longed  daf  is  17^  hours. 

The  extent  or  fuperficial  content  of  this  kingdom,  is,  from  the  neareft: 
computation  and  furvcy,  found  to  be  inleng^th  285  miles  from  Fairhead  north, 
to  Miflenhcad  fouth  ;  and  frpm  the  eaft  part  of  Down,  to  the  weft  part  of 
Mayo,  its  grcateft  breadth  160  mile",  and  to  contain  11,067,71 2- Irifh  plan- 
tatioB  acres,  which  makes  1 7,927*864  acres  of  Englilh  ftatute  roeafure,  anj 
n  held  to  bear  proportion  to  England  and  Wales  as  10  to  30^  Mr.  Temple* 
nian,  who  makes  the  length  275,  and  the  breadth  150  miles,  g'1^9  it  an 
area  of  27,4,57  fmiarc  miles,  127  inhabitants  to  each.  From  the  eaft  part 
of  Wexford  to  St.  l)avid's  in  Wales,  itjs  reckoned  45  mile8,.but  the  pajffago 
between  Donaghadee  and  Portpatrick  in  Scotland  is  little  more  than  20  milesy 
and  the  pai!a^  from  Holyhead  in  North  Wales  about  52  miles. 

Names  amd  division s,*!      Many    conjeAures  have  been    formed  as  to 

AKciENT  AND  MODERN.  J  the  Latin  (Hibernia),  the  Irifti,  (Erin)  as 
Veil  as  the  EngliQi  name  of  this  ifland*.  It  probably  takes  its  rife  from  a 
Phoenicbn  or  Gaelic  term,  fignifying  the  fartheft  habitation  weftward. 

It  is  pretty  extraordinary,  that  even  modern  authors  are  not  agreed  as  ta 
the  divfiions  of  Ireland  i  fome  dividing  it  into  five  circuits,  and  fome  into 
four  provinces,  thofe  of  Xicinft'er,  Ulfter,^  Connaiight,  and  Munftcr*  I 
ni<ill  fofiow  the  laft  divillon,  jis  beitig  the  moft  common,  nod  likewife  the  4nojl 
ancient.  .       " 


f; 


Counties. 

Dublin 
Louth 
Wicklovf  ^ 
Wexford 
Longford 
LfinAiM.  »-       ^*'     /  Eaft  Meath 

King's  County 
Queen's  County 
Kilkenny    ' 
Kildare 
.  Carlo  w 


Chief  Towns. 


Dublin 

Drogheda 

Wicklow 

Wexford 

Longford 

Trim 

Mullingar 
Philipftown  , 
^Maryborough 
Kilkenny 
Naas  and  Atby 
Ctrlow 


Ulilcr 
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UlftcTy  ^  cDuatiesi 


f  Down 

Armagh    - 

Monagbair 

Cavan 

Antrim 

Londonderry 

Tyrone   ' 

Fermanagh  - 
^  Doncgall 


r  Leitrim 

tic.  i  5^.^y° 

(^  Galway 

f  Clare 
I  Cork 

Munftcr,  6  couniies  -s  ,  5"3^.  . 
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Trppcrary 
Watcrford 


Down  Patrick 

Armagh  '  ' 

Monaghan 

Cavan 

Carrtckfergu» 

Deny 

Omagh 

Enniikillen 

Lifford 

Carrick  on  Shannon' 

Rofcommon 

Ballinrobe  &  Caftlebar 

Sh'go 

GalwBj 

Eonit 

Cork 

Tralec 

Limenck 

Clonmel 

Watcrford. 
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CliMatB)  SEASONS'*  AMD  SOIL.]  The  cHmate  of  Ireland^  differs  m^t 
nuch  from  that  of  England,  excepting  that  it  "is  more  moift,  the  feafons  in 
general  being  much  weiter^  From  the  reports  of  various  rcgifters  it  appears^ 
ikat  the  number  of  days  on  which  raiiv  had  fallen  in  Ireland  was  much  great- 
er thau  in  the  fame  years  in  England.  But  without  the  evidence  of  regi£> 
tersy  it  i«  certain,  that  moifture  (even  without  rain),  is  not  only  more  cha- 
raderiftic  of  the  climate  of  this  ifland  than  that  of  England,  but  is  alfo  ona 
of  the  word  and  modi  inconvenient  circumftances.  This  is  accounted  for 
f«  obferving,  that  "  the  weflcrly  winds,  fo  favourable  to  other  regions,  and 
fo  Dcnign  even  in  this  by  qualifying' the  rigour  of  the  northern  air»,are  yet 
hurtful  in  the  extreme.  Meeting  with  no  landii  on  this  fide  of  America  to 
brea^L  their  force,  and  proving  in  the  general  too  powerful  for  the  counter* 
aAion  <rf  the  fhifting  winds  from  the  eaftern  and  Afncan  continents,  they 
<  waft  hkher  >he  vapours  of  an  immenfe  ocean.  By  this-  caufe,  the  iky  in 
Ireland  ismnch  obfcured  ;  and^  from  the  nature  of  rsfl.  and  condenfatitm, 
thefe  vapours  defcead  in  fuch  conftant  rains,  as  threaten  deftru£iton  to  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  in  fome  feafons.  T'his  unavoidable  evil  from  natural 
caufes  is  aggravated  by  the  increafe  of  it  from  others,  which  are  cither  mo« 
ral.  or  political.  The  hand  of  induftry  hath  been'  long  idle  in  a  country 
where  alnoft  every  advantage  muft  be  obtained  from  its  labour,  and  where 
difcouragements  on  the  labourer  mull  neceifarily  produce  a  date  of  languor. 
Ever  Gnce  the  aegledt  of  agriculture  in  the  ninth  century,  the  rains  of  fo 
many  ages  fubiiding  on  the  lower  grounds,  have  converted  moft  of  the  ex* 
tenfive  plains  into  moffy  moraifes,  and  near  a  tenth  part  of  this  beautiful 
ifle  is  become  a  repofitory  for  ftagnated  waters,  which,  in  the  courfa  of 
jevaporation,  hnpregnate  the  air  with  aoxious  exhalations  *."  But,  in  many 
leTpefU  the  dimate  of  Ireland  is  more  agreeable  than  that  of  England ;  the 
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fimncrs  being  cooler  and  the  wioters  lefs  fevefe.  The  piercing  frofts,  the 
deep  fnowf,  and  the  dreadful  effects  of  thunder  and  h'ghtning»  which  are  fo 
frequently  obTerred  in  the  latter  kingdom^  are  never  experienced  hefe/ 

'  The  damp nefs  above  alluded  to«  being  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  growth 

€}f  gra&»  has  been  ufed  as  an  argument  why  the  inhabitants  (hould  confine 

their  attention  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  to  the  total  defertion  of  tiHage, 

aod  injurious  to  the  confequent  growth  of  population  ;  but  th^  ^oil  is  fo 

infinitely   vartoust  as  to  be  capable  of  almofl  every  Tpecies  of  cukivationy 

faitablc  to  fuch   latitades,  with  a  fertility  equal  to  its  variety.     This  is  fo 

eonfpicuousy  that  it  ha«  been  obferved  by  a  refpe^table   English  travcllery 

that  **  natural  fertility*  acre  for  acre,  aver  the  two  kintrdoms,  is  certainly 

in  favour  of  Ireland ;  of  this  there  can   fcarcely  be  a  doubt   entertained, 

^hen  it  is  confidered  that  fome  of  the  more  beautifuU  and, even  heft  culti* 

vated  counties  in  England*  owe  almoft  every  thing  to  the  capital,  art  and 

ioduftry  of  its  inhabitants/' 

W.e  .fliall  conclude  this  article  with  the  further  fentinsents.of  the  fame 
author  (Mr.  Young),  whofe  knowledge  of  the  fubjed^,  acquaintance  with 
tbc  kiogdoniy  and  candour  are  unimpeachable. 

**  The  ctrcumflance  which  ftrikes  me  as  the  greateft  fingularity^f  Ireland^ 
11  the  rockinefs  of  the  foil,  which  (hould  feem  at  firlt  Hght  againft  that  de« 
gree  of  fertility  ;  but  the  contrary  is  the  fad.     Stone  is  fo  general  that  I 
have  good  reafoa  to  .believe  the  Whole  ifland  is  one  vaft  rock  of  different 
ft^ta  and  kinds  rifing  out  of  the  fea.     I  have  rarely  heard  of  any  great 
.depths  being  funk  without  meeting  with  it.     In  general  it  appears  on  the 
furface  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  flatted  and  moil  fertile  parts,  at 
Limerick,  Tippeiary,  and  Meath,  have  it  at  no  great  depth,  almod  as  much 
as  the  more  barren  ones.     May  we  not  recognize  in  this  the  hand  of  boun- 
teous providence,  which  has  given,  perhaps,  the  mod  (loney  foil  in  Europe 
to  the  moifteft  climate  in  it  ?  if  as  much  rain  fell  upon  the  clays  in  ]^ng« 
had,  (a  foil  very  rarely  met  with  in  Ireland,  and  never  without  much  ftune) 
as  falls  Upon  the  rocks  of  her  fifter  ifland,  thofe  lands  could  not  be  cultivated. 
But  the  rocks,  here  are  clothed  with  verdure  (    thofe  of  lime  done,  with 
only  a  thin  covering  of  mould,  have  the  fofteft  and  moff  beautiful  turf 
unaginable. 

"  The  rockinefs  of  the  foil  in  Ireland  is  fo  .univerfal,  that  it  predomi- 
nates in  every  fort.  One  cannot  ufe  with  propriety  the  terms  clay,  loam^ 
^Qd,  Sec.  it  mud  be  a  ftoney  clay,  a  ft^iney  loam,  a  gravelly  fand.  Clay, 
tfpcciaUy  the  yellow,  is  much  talked  of  in  Ireland,  but  it  is  for  want  of 
proper  diifcrimination.  I  have  once  or  twice  f^en  almolt  a  pure  clay  upon 
the  furface,  but  it  is  extremely  rare.  The  true  yellow  clay  is  ufually  found 
^  a  thin  ftratum,  undA  the  furface  mould,  and  over  a  rock ;  harfh,  tena* 
cibus^  ftoney,  fti'ong  loamsi  difficult  to  work,  are  not  uncomra6n,  but  they 
are  quite  different  from  Englifli  claysi 

'*  Fnable  fandy  loams,  dry,  but  fertile,  are  very  common,  and  they  form 
thebeft  foils  in  the  kingdom  for  tillage  and  flieep.  Tipperary  and  Rqfcom* 
noQ  abound  particularly  in  .them.  The  mofl;  fertile  of  all  are  the  bullock* 
paftures  of  Limerick,  and  the  banks  of  the  Shannon  in  Cl^re,  called  the 
Corcafles.'    Thefc  are  a  mellow,  putrid,  friable  loam.    - 

^  Sand,  which  is  fo  common  in  EngUnd,  and  yet  more  aomfnon  through 
Fraoce,  Germany  and  Poland,  quite  from  Gibraltar  to  Peter/burgh,  is  no 
^here  met  with  in  Ireland,  except  in  narrow  flips  of  hiUo^s,  upon  the  fea<^ 
mftf    Nsr  did  I  ever  meet  .with  or  hear  of  a  chalky  foil. 
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**  Befides  tlie  great  fertility  of  the  foil,  tbere  are  other  circwnftancftf 
which  come  within  my  fphere  to  mention.  Few  countries  can  he  better 
watered  hy  large  and  beautiful  rivers ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  bv  much 
the  fined  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  on  the  banks  of  th'efe  rivers.  Witnefa 
the  Suir,  Black  water,  the  LifiFcy,  the  Boyne,  the  Nore^  the  Barrow,  and 
*  part  of  the  Shannon  ;  they  wa(h  a  fcenery  that  can  hardly  be  exceeded* 
•From  ^hr  rockinefs  of  the  Country,  however,  there  are  few  of  them  that 
have  not  obdrufiions,  which  are  gr^at  idipediments  to  inland  navigation. 

^  The  mountains  of  Ireland  givle  to  travelling  that  intere(ting  variety^ 
which  a  flat  country  can  never  abound'with.  And,  at  the  fame  time,  they 
Ire^not  in  fuch  number  as  to  confer  the  nfual  character  of  poverty  which 
ufually  attendfs  them.  1  was  either  upon  or  very  near  the  moft  confiderable 
in  the  kingdom.  Manger  ton,  and  tlie  Reeks  in  Kerry  ;  the  Galties  in 
Cork  ;  thofe  of  Mournc  in  Down  ;  Crow  Patrick  and  Nephin,  in  Mayo  ; 
thtfe  are  the  principal  in  Ireland,  and  they  are  of  a  charsder  in  height  and 
fuhlimity  which  fliould  render  them  the  objcft  of  every  travellpr'a  attention.'* 
The  foil>  though  rocky  is  extremely  fertile,  perhaps  beyond  that  of  Eng- 
land icfelf,  when  properly  cvltivated.  Pailurage,  ^illdge,  and  meadow  ground 
abound. in  this  kingdom  ;  bu^  of  late  tillage  was  too  much  difcountenanced, 
though  the  ground  is  excellent  for  the  culture  of  all  grains  ;  and  in  fome 
of  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  abundance  of  hemp  and  flax  are 
raiftd,  a  cultiyation  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  linen  manufadlure.  IreJand 
rears  vail  numbers  of  black  cattle  and  fheep,  and  the  Iriih  wool  is  excellent* 
The  prodigious  fuppUes  of  butter,  and  fait  providons  (fifli  excepted)  (hipped 
at  Cork,  and  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  afford  the  ftrongeil  proofs  of 
the  nafural  fertility  of  the  Irifli  foil. 

The  bogs  of  Ireland  arc  very  extenfive :  that  of  Allen  extends  80  milesi^ 
and  is  computed  to  contain  3db,ooo  acres.  There  are  other^  alfo  which 
are  very  extenfive,  and  fmaller  ones  fcattered  over  the  whole  kingdom  ;  but 
it  has  been  obftrved,  that  tbcfe  are  not  In  general  more  than  are  wanted 
for  fuel.  .  ^  ' 

KivERs,  BAYS,  H ARBOURS,!      The  numerous  rivers,  enchanting  lakest 
AND  LASES.  3  fpociousbays, commodious havcns, harbourSy 

and  creeks,  with  which  Ireland  abounds,  greatly  enrich  and  beautify  this 
country.  The  Shannon  ifTues  from  Lough  Allen,  in  the  county  of  Leitrem, 
fervjCB  as  a  boundary  between  Connaught  and  the  three  other  provinces,  and, 
after  a  courfe  of  15.0  miles,  forming  in  its  progrefs  many  beautiful  lakes,  it 
falls  into  the  Atbntic  ocean,  between  Kerry- Point  and  Loop  head,  where  it 
is  nine  miles  broad.  -  The  navigation  of  this  river  is  interrupted  by  a  ridge 
of  rocks  fpreading  quite  acrofs  it,  fouth  of  KiUloe ;  but  this  might  b^ 
remedied  by  a  fhort  canal,  at  the  expence  of  1.0  or  is,ogo1.  and  communica* 
tion  might  alfo  be  made  with  gther  rivers  to  the  great  bcnc^t  of  the  nati6n« 
The  Ban  falls  into  the  ocean  near  Coleraine:  the  Boyne  falls  into  St, 
George's  channel  at  Drogheda,  as  does  the  Liffey  at  the  bay  of  Dubhn,  and 
is  only  remarkable  for  watering  that  capital,  where  it  forms  a  fpacious  har- 
bour. The  Barrow,  the  Nore,  and  the  Suir  Water  the  fouth  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and,  after  uniting  their  dreams  below  Rofsy  they  fall  into  the 
Channel,  at  Waterford  haven. 

But  the  bays,  havens,  harbours,  and  creelcs,  which  every  where  indent  the 
coaft,  form  the  chief  glory  of  Ireland,  and  render  that  country  bcyur.d  any 
country  in  Euroy  belt  fitted  for  foreign  commerce.  The  moil  coniiderable 
ape  thofc  of  Carnckfergusi  Strangfoidi  Dundrumj  Carlingfoid,  Dundalk| 
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DuUin^  Watcrfordi  Dungarven,  Cork,  Klnfaky  Baltimorf »  Olandor^i  Dun* 
niaDUSy  BaDtryt  Kenmarc,  Dingle*  Shannon  mouth  j  Galway^  Sligo,  Doae« 
gall,  Killcbcg%  Lough-S willy,  and  Lough- Foylc. 

IrcFand  contains  a  vaft  number  of  lakes,  or,  as  they  were  formerly  called^ 
lougb^  particularly  in  the  provinces  of  Ulfter  and  Cqnnaught.     Many^of 
them  produce  large  quantiticis  of  fine  fifh  :  and  the  great  lake  Neagh,  bt« 
tween  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Down,  and  Armagh,  is  remarkable  for/  it« 
petrifying  quality.     Some  of  the  Irifh  lakes  afford  the  moft  beautiful  and 
romantic  profpccis,  particularly  that  of  Killatney,  which  takes  its  name  from 
a  fmall  town  in  the  county  of  Kerry.     This  lake,  which  may  be  di? ided  in* 
to  threCy  is  entirely  furrounded  with  mountains,  rocks  and  precipices,,  thcim- 
menfc  declivities  of  which  are  covered  with  woods,  intermixed  with  ever« 
greens,  from  near  their  tops  to  the  lakes  themfelves ;  among  which  a  au^« 
bcr  o(  rivulets  trembling  over  the  precipices,  fome  frtfm  heights  of  litlk  left 
than  300  feet.     On  the  top  of  one  of  the  furrounding  nM>untaiB8  h  a  fmall 
round  lake  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  milein  diameter^  called  the  Devil's  Puncli 
fiowL     From  the  furface  of  the  lake  to  tb<^  top  of  the  cavity,  or  brim  of  the 
bowl,  may  be  about  306  yards,  and  when  viewed  from  the  circular  top  ha^ 
a  mofk  aftonifhing  appearance*     The  depth  of  it  is  vaftly  ^great,  hut  not  un- 
fathomable, as  the  natives  pretend.     The  difcharge  of  the  fuperfluous  waters 
oEihift  bowl,  through  a  chafm  into  the  middle  lake,  forms  one  of  ;he  fincii 
cafcades  in  the  world,  vifible  for  150  yards.     The  echoes  among  the  hills 
furrounding  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  lake,  which  is  modly  inclofed,  arp 
equally  delightful  and  adooifhing.     The  proprietor, 'Die  earl  of  Kenmare,  haa 
placed  (bme  cannon  in  the  mofl  proper  places  for  the  amufement  of  traveU 
Icrs  ;  and  the  difcharge  of  thefe  pieces  is  tremenJotiSi  refembliug  moft^the 
rolh'ng  of  a  violent  peal  of  thunder,  which  feems  to  travel  tht  furrounding 
icttktTjf  and  die  away  among  the  diilant  mountains.     Here  alfo  rouGcal'ia* 
ftruments,  efpeciatly  the  horn  and  trumpet,  afford  the  moil  deh'ghtful  enter« 
Udoment,  and  raife  a  concert  far  fuperior  to  that  of  a  hundred  performers* 
Among  the  vafl  and  craggy  beight^that  furround  the  lake,  is  one  ftupendous 
ind  frightful  rock,  the  front  of  fvhich  towards  the  water  is  a  moH  horrid  pre* 
cipicc,  called  the  tagle^t  ne^^  from  the  number  of  thofe  birds  which  hnv« 
'  their  nelU  in  that'place. 

Inland  navigation.]  The  inland  navigation  of  Ireland  is  very  impro^ 
veahle  as  appears  from  the  canah  that  have  lately  been  cut'  through  different 
pacta  of  the  kingdom  ;  one  in  particular,  reaching  an  extent  of  60  miles,  be- 
tween the  Shannon  and  the  Lifiey  at  Dublin,  which  open  a  communication 
from  the  Channel  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  furveying  the  grounds  for  this 
canal,  it  was  found  iieceiTary  to  catf-iy  it  through  a  bog  24  miles  over,  which 
from  the  fpungy  nature  of  that  foil,  became  a  work  of  incredible  labour  a^c) 
^^pence,  in  flrenglhcning  the  Qdes,  and  other  iftrorks,  to  prevent  falling  in. 

Mountains.]  The  IriQi  language  hasbeen  more  b<Q)py  in  diilinguini- 
iBg  the  iize  of  mountains  than  perhaps  any  other.  A  knock  iignifies  a  low 
^illy  uncoi(ne£ked  with  any  other  eminence ;  Jlie^e  marks  a  craggy  high 
mountain  gradually  afccnding  and  continued  in  fcveral  ridges ;  a  hlenn  or 
hlna  figo^fies  a  pinnacle,  or  mountain  of  the  firfi  magnitude,  ending  in  a 
marp  or  abrupt  precipice.  The  two  lad  are  often  fecn  «ind  compounded 
together  ip  one  and  the  f^me  range.  Ireland^  however,  when  coropated 
withfom^  other  countries,  is  far  from  being 'mountainous.  The  mountains 
^  Mourne  ^nd  Iveagh,  in  the  county  of  Down,  are  reckoned  among 
fome  of  the  hi^hefl  in  the  kingdom ;  of  which  Slieu  Denard  has  beei^ 
'  f^lculitcd  at  a  perpendicular  height  of  1C56  yards.     Many  other  mountains 
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fire  foand  in  Irehnd,  but  they  contain  little  or  nothing  particular^  if  we 
texcept  the  fabulous  hidories  that  are  annexed  to  fomc^  of  them.  Some  of 
tbefe  mountains  contain  in  their  bowelsy  beds  of  minerals,  coals,  ftonei  ilatCt 
end  mar^ile*  with  veins  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper. 

'  Forests.  ]  The  chief  forefls  in  Ireland  lie  in  Leinfter,  the  King's  and 
Queen's  counties,  and  th'ofe  of  Wexford  and  Carlow.  I  n  Ulfter  there  are 
great  forefts,  and  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  and  in  the  north  part  of  Ty« 
rone_;  alfo  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  along  Lough  Earne,  and  in  the 
aorth  part  of  the  county  of  Down,  wherein  is  fome  good  timber ;  and  the 
oak  is  efteemed  as  good  as  any  of  the  £ngli{h  growth,  and  as  fit  for  fhip* 
buildings 

Metals  and  miherals.]  The  mines  of  Ireland  are  late  difcoveries. 
Several  contain  fiWer  and  lead,  and  it  is  faid.  that  thirty  pounds  of  their 
lead  ore  produce  a  pound  of  (ilver ;  but  the  richeft  filver  mine  is  at  Wick<- 
low.  A  copper  and  lead.mine  have  been  difcovcred  at  Tipperary :  as  like« 
^ife  iron-ore,  and  excellent  free-ftone  for  building.  In  one  part  of  the 
kingdom  is  a  ft  ream  of  water,  very  much  impregnated  with  copper,  which 
yieldl  great  quantities  o(  that  metal.  The  method  taken  to  obwain  it,  is  by 
putting  br(«ad  plates  of  iron  into  a  place  where  the  water  falls  from  fome 
neight,  fo  that  thtj  may  receive  the  whole  power  of  the  falling  water.  The 
«cid,  which  h6)d8  the  copper  in  folution,  lets  it  fall  tn  order  to  difiblve  the 
iron,  to  which  it  has  a  (Ironger  affinity.  On  the  iron  the  other  metal  ap- 
pears in  its  proper  form,  incrufling  the  plate,  and  gradually  penetrating  it  ; 
ib  tha^  at  laft  a  plate  of  copper  is  left  inftead  of  iron.  Hence,  it  is  faid  by  the 
Tulgar,  that  this  water  has  a  power  of  changing  iron  into  copper  ;  but  this  Is 
«  midake,  for  the  iron  is  all  difTolved  and  carrieddown  the  fttea^  by  theacid^ 
-which  formerly  held  the  cppper  in  fHlution  ;  while  the  latter  deprived  of  its 
folvent,  which  then  rendered  it  invifible,  only  makes  tis  appearance  when  the 
i¥ater  lets  it  fall.  Some  of  the  Irifh  marble  quairies  contain  a  kind  of  por« 
phyry,  being  red  iriped  with  white.  Quarries  of  fine  flate  are  found  in  moft ' 
of  the  counties*  The  coals  that  are  dug  in  Kilkenny  emit  very  little  fmoie  ; 
and  it  contains  a  cryftalline  flream  which  has  no  fcdiment.  Thofe  peculiar!* 
ties,  with  the  fcrenity  of  the,  air  in  that  places  have  given  rife  to  the  well- 
known  proverb  that  Kilkenny  contains  fire  without  fmoke,  water  without 
mud,  and  air  without  fog. 

Vegetable  and  animal  produc-1      There  is  little  that  falls  under 
TiONS  BY  slEA  AND  LAND.  J  this  head  that  is  pcculistrto  Ireland^ 

her  productions  being  much  the  f^me  as  thofe  of  England  and  Scotland. 
Ireland  affords  excellent  turf  and  mofs,  which  are  of  vail  fervice  for  firing 
where  wood  and  coals  are  fcarce.  A  few  wolves  weVe  formerly  found  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  they  have  long  fmce  been  exterminated  by  their  wolf  dogs,  which 
are  much  larger  than  maftiffs,  (haped  like  grey-hounds,  yet  as  gentle  and 
governable  as  fpaniels.  What  I  have  already  obfcr^ed  about  t{ic  Irifh  ex- 
portation of  fait  provifions,  fufficiently  evinces  the  prodigious  number  of  hogs 
and  fheep,  as  well  as  black  cattle,  bred  in  that  kingdom.  Rabbits  are  faid  ^o  be 
more  plentiful  there  than  in  England.  ,The  fiih  that  are  caught  upon  the 
coafts  of  Ireland  are  likewife  in  greater  ple/ity  than  on  thofe  of  hnglandy 
and  fome  of  them  larger  and  more  excellent  in  their  kind. 

Population,  inhabitants,  MANNERS,)       Ireland  is  faid  to   contaia 

CUSTOMS,  AND  DivEK SIGNS.  J  two  millions  and  a  half  of  in* 

habitants  ;  but  1  fufpect  that  the  calculation  is  overcharged  by  ue<ir  half  a 

mitlton.     As  it  is  of  great  confequencc  to  afccrtain  as  near  as  poffible  the 

pu^^bcr 
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ttiuiber  of  takabittnts  of  Ireland  of  both  rdigions*  we  fliall  give  tben 
acoofding  to  the  beft  acooontSy  as  tbej  ftood  ia  th^  four  piOTmcct  id  1733  : 

'   Protcfiint  Families.  Popilh  FainiEB*. 

Ill  Ulftqr           —            6^,620  —  —      •  3^59 

Ldnfter         —             ^5$^$^  '         — '  —        92»4*4     : 

Manfter^         —             13.337  — ^  — •      106,407 

Connaugbt    —              4.299  —  —        44»«S3 

'  Total  io5»494  Total  281,423 ; 

wbtcb,  at  five  to  each  family  in  the  country,  and  ten  for  Dublin,  and  fcTen 
for  Cork  city,  naket  in  all,  21015,229  fouls.  'I  am  apt  to  think,  when 'we 
confider  the  wafte  of  war  by  fca  and  land,  and  the  vaft  emigrations  of  the  iriiU 
to  England,  the  Briti(h  colonies,  and  olhcr  nations,  that  the  above  calcalatioa. 
may  nearly  ferve  for  the  prefept  times,  though  the  balance  of  number  is  oer* 
tainly  greatly  rifen  on  the  fide  of  Proteftantifm  ;  and  in  fome  late  debates  in 
the  Iriu  parliament,  it  has  been  aiferted,  that  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Irdand,  aoKMint  to  three  million's  \  at  prefent  their  is  little  doubt  but  thej* 
.gFcatly  caceed  this  number. 

As  to  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Irilh,  Dr.  Leland  obferves,  that  if  we 
make  our  enquiries  on  this  fubjedi  in  £ngli(h  writers,  we  find  their  reprefenta-* 
ttons  odious  and  difguiiing :  if  froOi-writers  of  their  own  race,  they  frequently 
break  out  in  the  mod  animated  encomiums  of  their  great .  ancc llors.  The 
one  can  icarcely  allow  them  any  virtue  :  the  other,  m  their  enthufiaftic  ar* 
dour,  can  (carcely  difcover  the  Icaft  imperfcdion  in  t^heir  laws,  government^ 
or  manners.  The  hiitorian  of  England  fometimes  regards  them  as  the  tno^ 
deteftable  and  contemptible  of  the  human  race.  The  antiquary  of  Ireland 
raifes  them  to  an  illufltrious  eminence,  above  all  other  European  countries. 
Yet,  when  we  examine  their  recordsj,  without  regard  to  legendary  tales  or 
poetic  Batons,  we' find  them,  even  in  their  moil  btilliant  periods,  advanced 
only  to  an  imperfed  civilization  ;  a  date  which  exhibits  the  molt  ftriking  in* 
^nces  both  of  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  humanity. 

With  rerpe6l  to  the  prefent  defcendepts  of  the  old  In(h,  or  as  they  are 
termed  by  the  Proteftants,  the  mere  Irt/bj  they  are  generally  reprefcnted  as  aa 
ignorant/ uncivilized,  and  blundering  foft  of  people.  Impatient  of  abufe,  and 
injury,  they  are  implacable  and  violent  in  all  their  affefiions  ;  but  quick  of 
apprebenfion,  courteous  to  ft^angers,  and  patient  of  hardfliips.  Though  ia 
thefe  refpedis  there  is,  perhaps,  little  difference  between  them  and  the  more 
?:ninfora^ed  part  of  their  neighbours,  yet  their  barbarifms  are  pore  eafy  to  be 
accoun^d  for,  from  accidental  than  natural  caufes.  By  far  the  greater  number 
of  them  are  Papiiltf,  jtnd  it  is  the  intereft  of  their  priefts,  who  govern  them 
with  hbfolute  fway,  to  keep  them  in  the  moft  profound  ignorance*  They 
have  alfo  bboured  under  many  difcouragements,  which  in  their  own  country 
have  prevented  the  exertion  both  of  their  mental  and  bodily  faculties  ;  but 
when  employed  in  the  fervice  of  foreign  princes,  they  have  been  diHinguifhed 
for  inti-epidity,  courage,  and  fidelity.  Many  of  their  fumamcs  have  an  0,  or 
Macf  placed  before  them,  which  fignify  grandfon  and  Ton  ;  formerly  the  0 
was  ufed  by  their  chiefs  only,  or  fuch  as  piqued  themfelves  on  the  antiquity  of 
their  families.  Their  mufic  is\he  bagpipe,  but  their  tunes  |re' generally  of  a 
melancholy  drain  ;  thoqgh  fome  6f  their  .lateft  airs  are  lively ;  and  when  fung 
by  an  Irilhman  are  extremely  diveitfng.  The  old  Irifh  is  generally  fpoken  iu 
the  interior  parti.of  the  kingdoi&|  whtre  fome  of  the  old  uncouth  cuAoms  Aill 
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prevtfif,  particularly  their  funeral  bowlings  ;  but  this  cudom  may  he  traced  m 
many  countries  oE  the  continent.  Their  cuftom  of  placing  a  dead  corpGe 
before  their  doors,  laid  out  upon  tables,  having  a  plate  upor)  their  body  to  ex« 
cite  the  charity  of  paflengcrs,  is  pradiifed  even  in  the  fkirts  of  Dublin,  though 
one  would  wifh  to  fee  it  abolifhed.  Their  convivial  meeting  on  Sunday  af- 
ternoon, with  dancing  to  the  bagpipe,  and  more  often  quarrelling  amon^ 
themfclves,  is  offenfive  to  cvg-y  ftranger.  But,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
thefeeuftoms  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  more  uapoliflied  provinces  of  the 
kingdom,  particularly  Connaught ;  the  common  people  there  having  the  Icaft 
fenfe  of  law  and  government  of  any  in  Ireland,  excepting  their  tyrannical 
landlords  or  leafeholders,  who  fqueeze  the  poor  without  mercy*  The  commoa 
Iriih,  in  their  manner  of  living,  feem  to  refemble  the  ancient  Britons,  as  de- 
fcribed  by  Roman  authors,  or  the  prefcnt  Indian  inhabitants  of  America. 
Mean  huts  or  cabins  built  of  clay  and  draw,  partitioned  in  the  middle  by  a 
wait  of  the  faipe  materials,  fcrve  the  double' purpofes  of  accommodating  the 
family,  who  live,  and  fleep  promifcuoufly,  having  their  fires  of  turf  ia  the 
middle  of'  the  floor,  with  an  opening  through  the  roof  for  a  chimney  ;  the 
other  being  occupied  by  a  cow,  or  fuch  pieces  of  furniture  ad  are  not  in 
immediate  u(e.  ^ 

Their  wealth  conCds  of  a  cow,  fometimes  a  horfe,  fome  poultry,  and  a 
fpot  for  potatoes.  Coarfe  bread,  potatoes*  eggs,  milk,  and  fometimes  fifh, 
eonftitute  their  food  ;  for  however  plentifully  the^  fields  may  b'e  flocked  with 
cattle^  thefe  poor  natives  feldom  taile  butchers  meat  ^f  any  kind.  Their, 
children,  plump,  robuft,  and  hearty,  fcarcely  kno'w  the  ufe  of  cloaths,  and 
are  not^  afhamed  to  gaze  upon  flrangers,  or  make  their  appearance  upon  ^hc 
roads,  in  that  primitive  manner. 

In  this  idle  and  deplorable  ftate,  many  tboufands'have  been  loft  to  the 
community  and-  to  themfelves,  who,  if  they  had  but  an  equal  chance  with 
their  neighbours,  .of  being  inftruded  in  the  real  principles  of  Chriftianityy 
and  been  enured  and  encouraged  to  induflry  and  labour,  would  have  added 
confiderable  llrength  to  government.  The  Spaniards  and  French,  particu* 
larly  the  latter,  have  not  failed  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  uncomfortable  fltua- 
t^n  in  which  the  Irifti  were  at  home,  by  alluring  them  to  enter  their  fervice, 
and  in  this  they  have  hitherto  been  aflifled  by  priefls  and  Jefuits,  who£e  intereft 
it  was  tQ  infufe  into  the  minds  of  their  credidous  difciples,  an  averfion  to 
the  Britifti  government :  but  we  have  now  the  pleafing  profpeft  of  a  happy 
reformation  among  thefe  people,  in  confequence  of  the  late  laws  paffed  by 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  in  favour  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  from  the 
numerous  Englifh  proteflant  woTking  fchools  lately  eflablifhed  over  the  king- 
dom ;  which  inllitution  will  undoubtedly  ttrike  deeper  at_the  root  of  pop^y,  . 
than  all  the  endeavourat  of  the  Britidi  monarchs  to  reduce  them. 

The  defcendants  of  the  Englifh  and  Scots,  fince  the  conquefl.  of  Ireland 
%j  Henry  II;  though  not  the  moll  numerous,  form  the  wealthieft  part  of 
the  nation.  Of  thefe  are  moil  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  principal  trad- 
ers, who  inhabit  the  oaftem  and  northern  coafls,  where  moll  of  the  trade 
of  Ireland  is  carried  on  ;  efpecially  Bclfafl,  Londonderry^  .and  other  parts 
of  the  province  of  Ulfter,  which,  though  the  pooreil  foil,  is,  next  to  Dublia 
and  its  neighbouthood,  by  far  the  bell  cultivated  and  roofl:  flourifhing  part  of 
the  kingdom*  ^Here  a  colony  bf  Scots  in  t)ie  reign  of  James  I.  and  other 
Prefbyterians,  who  fled  from  perfecution  in  that  country-  in  the  fucceed- 
ing  reign^,  planted  themfelves  and  eflablifhpd  that  great,  flapleof  Irifli 
wealthy  the  linen  manufactory,  which  they  have  fince  carried  on  and  brought  . 
to  the  utinoll  perfedioa*    from  tbi9  IhortrcvicW|  it  appears^  that  the  prefent 
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V^b^iints  are  compofed  of  three  c^fFerent  clafles  of  peQpIe  ;  the  old  Iridic  J 
poor,  ignorant^  and  depreflcd,  who  inhabity  or  rather  exill,  upon  the  Interior  1 
and  weftcrn  parts  $  the  defcendents  of  the  Englifri}  who  inhabit  Dubh'ni 
Waterford,  and  Cork,  and  who  gave  a  new  appearance  to  the  whole  coail  fac- 
ing England,  by  the  introduction  of  arts,  commerce,  fpience/  and  more  H- 
beral  and  cultivated  ideas  of  the  true  Odd,  and  primitive  Chriilianjty  : 
thirdly,  emigrants  from  Scotland  in  the  northern  provinces,  who,  like  che 
others,  are  (6  zealondy  attached  to  tHeir  own  religion  and  manner  of  living^ 
that  it  will  require  fome  ages  before  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  are  fo 
thoroughly  coafolidated  and  blended  as  to  become  ont  people.  The  gentry, 
and  better  fort  of  the  Irifli  nation,  in  general  differ  tittle  in  Janguage,  drels, 
manners,  and  coftoms,  from  thofc  of  the  fame  rank  !n'  Great  Britain,  whom 
they  iihitate.  Their  hofpitality  is  well  known';  but  in  this  they.ar^  fome-i 
times  fufpe£led  of  more  oftentatibn  than  real  friehdfhip. 

RsLiGioK.j  The  eftablifhed 'religion  and  6ccleGaftical  dlfcipline  of  Ire- 
land is  the  fame  with  that  of  England.  Among  the  balk,  of  tbe  people  in 
the  moft  uncultivated  part?,  popery,  and  that  tob  of  the  moOTabfurd,  illibe^ 
ral  kind,  is  prevalent/  The  IriQi  papifts  dill  retain  their  nominal  biihops 
and  dignitaries,  who  fubfifl  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  theii*  votaries. 
But  even  the  blind  fubmiffion  of  the  latter  to  their  clergy,  does  not  prevciit 
Proteftantifm  from  making  a  very  rapid  progrefs  in  the  towns  and  commu- 
Dities.  How  far  it  may  be  the  iritereft  of  England,  that  fome  'kind'  of 
balance   between  the  two    religions  (liould  be  kept  up,    I  (hall*  not  "hiirt 

Ireland  contains  at  lead  as  many  fe&aries  as  Erfgland,  particularly  Pref- 
byterians/  Baptlfts,  Quakers^  and  Methodifts,  who  are  all  of  them  connived 
9t  or  tolerated.  Great  efforts  have  been  made,  ever  fince  the  days  of  James  ^ 
J.  in  ere6ting  fr^e-fchools  for  civilizing  and' converting  the  Ififh  Papifts  to 
Proteftantifm.  The  inftitution  of  the  incorporated  fociety'  for  promotihg 
Englifh  Protcftant  working  fchools,  though  of  no  older  date  than  1717,  has 
been  amazingly  fucccfsful,  as  have  man/  inftkutions  of  the  fame  kind,  id 
introducing  induftry  and  knowledge  among  the  Itifh  ;  and  no  country  in 
the  world  can  flicw  greater  pubHc  fpirited  efforts  than  have  been  made  by 
the  government  of  Ii eland,  firice  that  time,  for  thefe  purpofes  ;  but  man^ 
i>f  thb  parliamentary  grants  of  this  kind  have,  been  trifled  with  and  per- 
verted. 

Archbishopricks  ANi>  BisHOPRiCKs.]  The  archb'fhopricks  are  four  ; 
Armagh,  Dublin,  Cafhel,  and  Tuam. 

The  biHiopricks  are  eighteen,  viz.  Clogher,  Clonfcrt,  Cloyne,  Cork,  Der-' 
rji  Down,  Dromore,  Elphin,  Kildare,  Killata,    Kilmore,  Killaloe,  Leighlini'     * 
Liiuerick,  Meath,  Offory,  Raphoe,  and  Waterford. 

LANGUAGE. J  The  language  of  the  Irifh  is  fundamentally  the  fame  with 
tl^e  Bntilh  and  Wt;l(;}i,  and  a  dialedl  of  the  Celtic,  which  is  made  ufe  of  by  the 
Scotch  Highlanders,  oppofite  the  Irifh  coaits.  It  is,  however,  in  a  great 
meafure  defaced  by  provincial  alterations,  bUt  not  fo  altered  as  to  render  the 
Irifh,  Welch,  and  Highlanders,  unintelligible  to  each  other.  The  ufage  of 
the  Irifh  language,  occaHons  among  the  comniion  people,  who  fpcak  botk 
that  and  the  Englifh,  a  difagreeable  tone  in  fpeaking,  ^hich  diffufes  itfclf 
among  the  vulgzr  in  general,  and  even  among  the  better  fort,  who  do  not  un- 
derhand Irifh.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  few  ages  hence  the  latter  wilt 
t>e  accounted  among  the  dead  languages. 

LfARviNG  AND  LEAKNED  M&N.]     Learning  fecros  to  have  been  cuhi«. 
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vatcd  in  Ireland  st  8  very  early  peric^.  Mr.  O'Halloran  fays,  that  tlie 
Irifh  *^  appear  to  have  been,  from  the  mofl  remote  antiqpity,  a  polilhed  people^ 
and  that  with  propriety  they  may  be  called,  the  Fathers  of  Letters.'  We 
are  even  told,  that  Egypt  received  arts  and  letters  from  Niulus  the  Phc&ni- 
cian^  who  is  reprefented  as  the  great  ancedor  of  the  Irifh  nation.  But  thcfe 
accounts  are  conGdered  by  many  as  fabulous :  and  it  has  been  obferved  that 
BO  literary  monuments  have  yet  been  difcovered  in  Ireland  earlier  than  the  in-- 
trodudion  of  Chriftianity  into  this  ^country  ;  and  that  the  evidence  of  any 

•  tranfa6tion  previous  to  this  period,  rcfts  entirely  on  the  credit  of  Chriftian 
Waters,  and  their  colledlioas  from  oI(f  poets,  or  their  tranfcripts  of  records 
deemed  to  have  been  made  in  the  times  of  Paganifm. 

It  18^  faid,  that  when  St.  Patrick  *  landed  in  Ireland,  he  found  many 
holy  and  learned  Chriftian  preachers  there,,  whofe  votaries  were  pious  and 
obedient.     Camden  obferves,  that,  '  the  Irifh  fcholars  of  St.  Patrick  pro^ 

*  fitedfo  notably  lo  Chriftianity,  that,  in  the  fucceeding  age,  Ireland  waa 
— *  termed   SanSorum   Ppirld.  .  Their  monks  fo  greatly,  excelled  in  learningr 

*  and  |)i<iy,  th|t  they  fent  whole  flocks  of  mod  learned  men  into  all  parts  or 

*  Europe,  who  were  the  firft  lenders  of  Lieuxeu  abbey,  in  Burgundy  ;  of 

*  the  abbay  Bobie,  in  Italy  ;  of  Wirtzburgh,  in  Francobia  ;  St.  Gall,  ia 
'  S'witzerland  :  and  of  Malmn>ury,'Lindisfarran,  and  many  other  monafteries, 
♦.  in.  Britain.'  We  have  alfo  the  teftimony  of  venerable  Bede,  that  about 
the  middle  of  the  (eventh  century,,  many  nobles,  and  other  orders  of  the 
Anglo  Saxons,  retlted*  from  their  own  country  into  Ireland,  cither  for  in* 
ftru^ion,  or  for  an  opportunity  of  living  in  monafteries  of  flrider  difCipline  v 
i^nd  that  the  Scots  (as  he  (lyles  the  Irifh)  maintained  them,  taught  them, 
and  lumifhed  them  with  books,  without  fee  or  reward :  'a  moft  honourable 
teilimony,'  fays  lord  Lyttleton,  *  not  only  to  the  learning,  but  likewife  to- 
the  hofpitality  aivd  bounty  of  that  nation.'  Dr.  Leland  remark^,  that  a  con- 
jlu&of  foreigners  to  a  retired  ifland,  at  a  time  when  Europe  was  in  ignorance 
and  confuiion,  gave  peculiar  ludre  to  this  feat  of  learning  ;,  nor  is  it  impro* 
bable  or  furpriling,  that  feveathoufand  dudents  dudled  at  Armagh,  agreeable 
to  the  account^  of  Irifli  writers,  though  thc,feminary  of  Armagh  was  but  one 
of  thoiie  numerous  colleges  ere^d  in  Ireland. 

*  In  modern  times,  the  Irifh  have  alfo  didinguilhed  themfelves  in  the  republic 
of  letters.  ArchbilhopJJfher  does  honour  to  literature  itfelf.  Dean  Swift, 
w)io  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  has  perhaps  never  been  equalled  in  the  wdlks  of 
wit,  humour,  and  faiire.  The  fprightlincfs  of  Farquhar's  wit  is  well  known 
td  aU  lovers  of  the  drama*.  And  among  the  men  of  didingulfhed  geniiis. 
whom  Ireland  haa  lately  produced,  may  alfo  be  particuliH-ly  mentioned.  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  biHiop  Bcrkely,  Parnel,  Sterne,  and  Goldfmlth. 

Uiiiv^asiTY.2  Ireland  contains  but  one  univerfity,  which  Js  denominated 
Trinity  college.  It  confids  of  two  fquares,  in  the  whole  of  which  are  thirty- 
three  buildings,  of  eight  rooms  each.  Three  fides  of  dtae  of  the  fquares  are 
of  brick,  and  the  fourth  is  g  very  fuperb  library,  but  being  built  of  bad  done, 
it  is  unfortunately  mouldering  away.  Thre  infide  is  beautiful  and  commodi- 
ous, and  embelliihed  with  the  buds  of  feveral  ancient  and  modem  worthies* 
A  great  part  of  the  books  on  one  fide  were  colleded  by  archbifhop  Uihef, 
who  waa  one  of  the  original  members  of  this  body,  and  tbe^  mod  learned  man 
it  ever  produced.     The  new  (iquare,  three  fides  of  which  have  been  built 

^  '  within 

*  Itihas  been  affirmed  that  St.  Patrick  vrai  a  Scotchman  ;  but  Mr.  O'Maltoran  de^ 
nxcs'tiiif,  and  fays,  tftat  *  it  a^ptars  from  the  moft  autbeatie  recoidf,  that  Patrickt  was 
from  Wales.* 
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^ftUn  about  twenty  yearsy  by  pariiamentftry  bountyi  and  from  tbenc^calUd 
Parliament  Square^  is  of  bewn  done ,;  and  the  front  of  it  next  the  city  df 
I>ublm»  is  ornamented  witb  pilaftres,  feftoonst  &c.  The  prov^^'s  houfe 
liai  an  elegant  Httle  front,  entirely  of  Portland  ftone.  The  chapel  ts  a  very 
jnean  ftradiurei  as  is  alfo  the  old  hall,  wherein  college  exercifes  are  perform* 
cd ;  but  the  new  hall  in  which  tbe  members  of  the  college  dine,  is  a  fair  and 
large  roojn.  In  their  mufeum^  is  a  :fet  of  figures  in  wazy  repfefenting  feortalea 
in  every  ftate  of  pregnancy.  They  are  done  upon  real  fkeletona»  and  arc  the 
,  labours  of  almoft  a  whole  life  of  a  French  artill.   ' 

This  feminary  was  founded  and  endowed  by  queen  Elizabeth';  but  the 
^original  foundation  eoniifted  only  of  a  provoft,  three  fellows,  and  three  fchols^ 
which  has  from  time  to  time  been  augmented  to  twenty- two  fellows,  feventy 
fcholarsy  and  thirty  fizers.  However,  the  whole  number  of  iludents  i»  at 
prefent  about  four  hundred  ;  who  are  of  three  claiTes,  fellow-commoners,  pen- 
£oDer9,  and  fizers  or  fervitors.  Of  the  fellows,  feven  are  caUed  feniors ;  and 
the  annual  income  of  each  of  thefe  is  about  feven  hundred  pounds.  The 
^rovoAfhip  is  fuppofed  to  be  worth  -three  thoufandi  pounds  a  year.  Trinity- 
xollege  has  a  power  of  conferring  degrees  of  l>a^helors,  mafters,  and  do^ori, 
in  all  the  arts  and  faculties.  The  vifitors  are,  the  chancellor  or  vice  chao- 
dQcDor,  and  the  archhiihop  of  Dublifi.  ' 

ANTiopiTiEs  AND  CURIOSITIES, 7      I  have  already  mentioned  the  wolf- 

NATURAX  AND  ARTiFiciAX'*       J  dogs  lu  Ireland.     The  Irifh  go{hawk3 

and  gerfalcons  are  celebrated  for  their  (bape  and  beauty.     The  moufe-deer  is 

jthooght  to  have  been  formerly  a  native  of  this  ifland,  their  horns  being  fome- 

timesdug  up  of  fo* great  a  fize,  that  one  part  has  been  found  hear  eleven  feet 

/rom'the  tip  of  the  right  horn  to  the  tip  of  the  left ;  but  the  greateft  natural 

curiolity  in  Ireland  is  the  Giant's  Caufeway  in  the  -county  of  Antrim,  aboat 

eight  miles  from  Colerain,  which  is  thus  defcribed  by  Dr.  Pocoke,  latebifhop 

pf  OfTory,  a  celebrated  traveller  «nd  antiquary.     He  fays,  '^  that.he  meafur« 

fid  the  mbft  wefterly  point  at  high  water,  to  the  diftance  of  ^-60  feet  from  the 

cUS ;  but  was  told,  that  at  low  water  it  extended  60  feet  farther  upon  a  de- 

^icent,  till  it  was  loft  in.  the  fea.     Upon  meafuring  the  eaftem  point,  he  found 

it  540  feet  from  the  cliff;  and  faw  as  much  more*  of  it  as  of  the  other,  where 

it  winds  to  the  eaft,  and  is,  like  that,  loArin  the  water. 

The  caufeway  is  compofed  of  pillars  all  of  angular  (hapes,  from  three  fides 
to  eight.  The  eaftern  point,  where  it  joins  the  rock,  terminates  in  a  perpett* 
•dioilar  cliff,  formed  by  the  upright  fides  of  the  pillars,  fome  of  which  ase 
jthirty-thxee  feet  four  inches  high.  Each  pillar  cou fills  of  fevei^l  joints  or 
ilones,  lying  one  upon  another,  from  fix  inches  to  about  one  foot  in  thicknefik  ; 
and  what  is  very  furprifing,  fprae  of  thefe  joints  are  (b  convex,  ^hat  their  pro* 
siinencet  are  nearly  quarters  of  fpheres,  round  each  of  which  is  a  ledge,  which 
holds  them  together  with  the  greateft  firmnefs,  every  ftone  being  concave  on 
the  other  fide,  and  fitting  in  the  exadeft  ms^nner  ^e  convexity  of  the  upper 
part  of  that  beneath  it.  The  pillars  are  from  one  to  two  feet  in  diameter, 
dnd  generally  coafift  of  about  forty  joints,  moft  of  which  feparate  very  eafily 
and  one  may  walk  along  upon  the  tops  of  the  pillars  as  far  as  to  the^edg^e  of 
the  water. 

*^  But  this  is  not  the  moft  fingular  part  of  this  extraordinary  coriofity^  the 
cliffs  themfelves  being  ftill  more  furprifing.  From  the  bottom,  which  is  of 
black  ftone,  to  the  height  of  about  fixty  feet,  they  are  divided  at  equal  dif- 
tances  by  ftripes  of  a  reddifh  ftone,  that  refembles  a  cement,  aboqt  four 
inches  in  thicknefs ;  upon  this  there  is  another  ftratum  of  the  fame  •  black 
Ibone^  with  a  ftratum  of  five  inches  thick  of  the  red.     Over  this  is  another 
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ftratum  ten  feet  thick,  divided  in  the  Came  manner  ;  then  a  ftratum  of  th^ 
red  done  twenty-feet  deep,  and  above  that  a  ftratum  of  wpnght  pillars';  a-' 
bove  thefe  pillars  lies  another  ftratum  of  black  ftone,  twenty  feet  high  ;  and, 
above  this  again,  another  ftratum  of  upright*  pillars,  riflng  in  fome  placed  tcl 
the  tops  of  the  cliffs,  in  others  not  fo  high,  and  In  others  again  above  it,  wherer 
they  are'called  the  chimneys.  The  face  of  thefe  cliffs  extends  about  three 
Englifh  miles. 

*phe  cavities,  the  romantic  profpefts,  cataraAs,  and  other  pleafing  and  un- 
common natural  objefis  to  be  met  vi^ith  in  Ireland,  are  too  numerous  to  be 
called  rarities,  and  feveral  pamphlets  have  been  employed  in  defcribing  thenu 

As  to  the  artificial  rarities  in  Ireland,  the  chief  are  the  round  Pharos,  or 
ftone -towers,  found  upori  the  coafts,  and  fuppofed  to  be  built  by  the  Danes 
aod  Norwegians  in  their  piratical  incurfions,  who  made  ufe  of  them  as  fpy* 
towers  or  barbicans,  light  houfes  or  beacons. 

Cities,  towns,  forts,  and  other")  Dublin,  the  capital  of  Ireland, 
edifices:,  public  and  private.  3  is  in  magnitude  and  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  the  fecond  city  in  the  Britifti  dominions ;  much  about  the  fizc 
of  Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  Berlin,  and  Marfeilles,  and  ,is  fuppofed  to  contaio 
near  200,000  inhabitants.  It  fsfituated  270  miles  northwcilof  London, and 
'  near  fixty  miles  weft  from  Holyhead  in  North  Wales,  the  ufual  ftation  of  thfc 
paffage  vefTels  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Dublin  ftands  about  fe« 
vcn  nfiiles  from  thefea,  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  and  fpacious  bay,  to  .which  it 
gives  nam^,  upoit  the  river  Liffey,  which  divides  it  almoft  into  two  equal  parts, 
and  is  banked  in  through  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  on  both  fides,  which 
form  fpacious  and  noble  quays,  where  veffels  below  the  fir  ft  bridge  load  and 
unload  before  the  merchants'  doors  and  warehoufes.  A  ftranger  upon  enter- 
ing the  bay  of  Dublin,  which  is  about  feven  miles  broad,  and  in  ftormy  wea- 
thev  Extremely  dangerous,  is  agreeably  fufpVifed  with  the  beautiful  prorpe6l 
on  each  fide,  and  the  diftant  view  of  Wicklow  mountains  ;  but  Dublin,  from 
its  low  fituation,  makes  no  great  appearance.  The  increafe  of  Dublin,  within 
thef?  laft  twenty  years,  is  incredible,  and  it  is  generally  fuppofed  that  7000 
houfes  have  been  added  to  the  city  and  fuburbs  fince  the  reign  of  queen  Anne. 
The  number  of  houfes  in  the  year  I777i  was  17,151,  and  there  have  been 
many  new  buildings  eredled  fince.  This  city,  in  its  appearance,  bears  a  near 
i;efemblance  to  London.  The  houfes  are  of  brick ;  the  old  ftrcets  are  nar- 
row and  mean,  but  the  new  ftreets  are  as  elegant  as  thofe  of  ^he  metropolis  of 
Great  Britain.  Sackville  ftreet,  which  is  fometimes  called  the  Mall,  is  par- 
ticularly noble.  The  houfes  are  elegant,  lofty,  and  uniformly  built,  and  k 
gravel  walk  runs  through  the  whole,  at  an  equal  diftance  from  the  fides. 

The  river  Liffey,  though  navigable  for  the  fea  veffels,  as  far  as  the  cnftom- 
houfe,  or  centre  of  the  city,  it  but  fmall  when  compared  with  the  Thames  of 
London.  Over  it  are  two  handfome  bridges,  lately  built  of  ftone,  in  imita- 
tion of  that  at  Wefiminfter,  and  there  are  three  others  that  have  little  to  re- 
commend them.  Formerly  the  centre  of  Dublin,  towards  the  cuftomhoufe, 
was  crowded  and  inconvenient  for  commercial  purpofes  ;  but  of  late,  a  new 
ftreet  has  been  opened,  leading  from  £ffex*bridge  to  the  caftle,  where  the  lord 
lieutenant  refides.  A  new  Exchange  has  been  lately  eredled,  an  elegant 
ftrudure  of  white  ftone,  richly  embellifhed  with  femi- columns  cf  the  Corin- 
thian order,  a  cupola,  and  other  ornaments. 

The  barracks  arc  plealbntly  fhuatedon  an  eminence  near  the  river.  They^ 
confift  of  Sour  large  courts,  in  which  are  generally  quartered  four  batallioni 
•f  foot,  and  one  regiment  of  horfe  $  fr«m  hence  the  caftle  and  city  guards 
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6re  relieved  daily.  Ilhey  are  faid  to  be  the  largefl  and  c^ortipleteft  building 
of  the  kind  in  Enrope^  being  capable  of  containing  3000  foot  iand  io» 
liorfe. 

j^^he  linen  hall  was  ere£^ed  at  the  public  expence,  and  opened  in  the  year 
2  7  281  for  the  reception  of  fuch  linen  cloths  as  were  brought  to  Dublin  fot 
fale,  for  which  there  are  convenient  apartments.  It  lis  entirely  under  the 
dire^ion  of  the  truftees  for  the  encouragement  of  the  linen  manufadory  of 
Irelasd,  who  are  compofed  of  the  loxA  chancellor,  the  primate,  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Dublin,  and  tbe  principal  part  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  Tht» 
national  inftitution  is  produftive  of  great  advantages,  by  preventing  fnany 
frauds  which  otherwlfe  would  be  bomroitted  in  a  capital  branch  of  trade,  by 
"which  many  thoufands  are  employed,  and  the  kingdom  greatly  enriched. 

Stephen's  Green  is  a  moft  exlenCve  fquare,  round  which  is  a  gravel  walk 
of  near  a  mile.'  Here  genteel  company  walk  in  the  evenings,  and  on  Sundays 
after  two  o'clock,  and  in  Gne  weather  make^  ^^ry  gay  appearance.  Many 
of  the  houfe»  round  the  Green  are  very  {lately,  but  a  want  of  uniformity  isob- 
iervable  througb9Ut  the  whole.  Ample  amends  will  be  made  for  this  defe^ 
by  another  fpacious  fquare  near  Stephen's  Green,  now  laid  q^t  and  partly 
built.  The  boufes  being  lofty,  uniform,  and  carried  on  with  ftone  as  far  at 
tbe  iirfi:  floor,  will  give  the  whole  an  air  of  magnificence,  not  exceeded  by 
any  thing  of  t}ie  kind  in  Britain,  if  we  except  Bath.  The  front  of 
^Trinity- college,  extending  above  3000  feet,  is  built  of  Portland  done  in  the 
fincfttaftc.  ^ 

Tbe  parliament  hc^ufe  was  begun  in  1729,  and  finifhed  in  1739,  tit  the 
expence  of  40,0001.  This  fuperb  pile  was  in  general  of  the' Ionic  order,  and 
was  juftly  accounted  one  of  the  foremoft  architeflural  beauties.  The  portico 
in  particular  was,  perhaps,  without  parallel ;  the  internal  parts  had  alfo  ma- 
ny beauties,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  building  was  lighted,  has  been  much 
admired.  This  fuperb  building,  'on  the  27th  of  February  1792  wasobferved 
to  be  in  flames,  about  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  houfe  of  Lords^ 
as  well  as  the  Commons  was  fitting,  and  in  full  debate.  When  the  alarm  was 
given,  one  of  the  members  made  his  way  to  the  roof,  and  looking  down  in* 
to  the  houfe  from  one  of  the  ventilators,  confirmed  the  apprehenfiona  of  thofe 
within,  by  faying  the  dome  was  furrounded  by  Are,  and  would  tumble  into 
the  houfe  in  five  minute^.  The  volume  of  fire,  by  which  the  dome  wasfurrpun- 
ded,  foon  made  apertures  on  all  fides,  by  melting  the  copper  from  the  wood* 
work,  and  thys  exhibiting  the  cavity  of  the  dome  filled  with  flames  like  a 
large  fbrnacv,  which  at  about  half  pad  fix  tumbled  into  the  houfe  with 
one  great  crafh.  The  valuable  library,  and  all  the  papers  of  importance, 
were  faved. 

But  one  of  the  greateft  and  moft  laudable  undertakings  that  thid  age 
can  boail  of,  is  the  building  a  Itone  wall  about  the  breadth  of  a  moderate 
ilreet,  and  of  a  proportionable  height,  and  three  miles  in  length,  to  confine  the 
channel  of  the  bay,  and  to  fhelter  veJTels  in  flormy  weather. 

The  civil  government  of  Dublin  is  by  a  lord  mayor,'  &c.  the  fame  as  in 
London.  Every  third  year,  the  lord  mayor,  and  the  twenty-four  companies, 
by  virtue  of  an  old  charter,  are  obliged  to  perambulate  the  city,  and  its 
liberties,  which  they  call  riding  the  Franchifes.  Upon  thi9  occafion  the  citi- 
zens vie  with  each  other,  in  fhew  and  oftentation,  which  is  fometimes  pro« 
du&ive  of  difagreeable  confequenccs  to  many  of  their  families.  '  In  Dublin 
there  are  two  large  theatres,  that  are  generally  well  filled,  and  which  ferve 
4b  a  kind  of  nurfery  to  thofe  in  London.  In  this  city  are  18  parifh  churchek 
-      '  •  8  chapt> 
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S  cbapels,  %  diurckes  for  French^  and  i  tor  Dutch  -proteftant^  7  preR^-^ 
terian  meeting  houfes,  i  for  methodifts,  z  for  cjuakers,  'and  16  Roman  catho- 
Iic-chapels.  A  royal  hofpitaly  like  that  at  Chelfea,  for  invalids  ;  a  lying-in* 
hofpital,  with  gardens^  built  and  laid  out  in  the  fined  taile  ;  an  hofpital  fotr 
lunatics,  founded  by  the  famous  Dean  Swift,  who  himfelf  died  a  lunalfb  ; 
;ind  fundry  other  hofpitab  for  patients  of  every  kind*  Some  of  the  churchet 
have  been  lately,  rebuilt,  and  others  are  rebuilding  in  a  more  elegant  manner* 
And,  indeed,  whatevei^  way  a  ilranger  turns  himfelf  in  this  city,  he  will  per« 
ceiveafpirit  of  elegance  and  magniticence  ;  and  if  he  extends  his  view  over 
the  whole  kingdom,  be  will  conclude  that  works  of  ornament  and  public  uti- 
lity it  Ireland,  almoQ;  kept  pace  with  tboGe  eredmg,  great  as  they  are, 
over  the  different  partsof  Great  Britain.  For i|:  mufl  be  acknowledged  that 
jio  nation  in  Europe^  cpmparatively  fpeaking,  has  expended  fuch  fums  as  the 
jgrants  of  the  Iriih  parliament,  which  has  beeit,  and  continues  to  be,  the  life 
and  fSal  of  whatever  is  carried  on  ;  witnefs  the  many  noble  erections,  churches^ 
faofpitak,  bridges  ;  the  forming  of  harbours,  public  roads^  canab,  and  other 
|>ublic  and  private  undertakings.^ 

It,  has  however,  been  a  matter  of  furprife,  that  with  all  this  ^irit  of  natioa* 
al  improvement,  few  or  no  good  inns  ire  to  be  met  with  in  Ireland.  In  the 
capital^  which  may  be  claffed  among  the  febond  order  of  cities  of  Europe,  there 
is  not  one  irtn  which^deferves  that  nam(u  This  may,  in  fome  meafure.'be 
accounted  for^  by  the  long,  and  fometimes  dangerous  pafTage  from  Cheder  and 
Hollyhead,  to  Ireland,  which  prevents  the  gentry  of  England,  with  their  fami^ 
lies,  from  vifiting  that  iQand  ;  but  as  it  is  now  propofed  to/nakc  turnpike  roads 
to  Portpatrick  in  Scotland,  from  whence  the  paflage  is  (hort  and  fafe,  the 
roads  of  Iceland,  may  by  this  means,  become  more  frequented,  efpecially  whea 
the  rural  beauties  of  that  kingdom  are  more  generally  known.  For  though 
in  England,  France,  and  Italy,  a  traveller  meets  with  views  the  mod  luxuriant 
and  rich,  he  i^  fometimes  cloyed  with  a  famenefs  that  runs  through  the  whole : 
but  in  thofe  countries  of  North  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  rugged  mountains^ 
vrhofe  tdps  look  down  upon  the  clouds,  and  extenfive  lakes,  enriched  with 
buihy  i/Ianda,  the .'cavhies,  glens,  catarafis,  the  numerous  feathered  creation^ 
hopping  from  <|iff  to  cliff,  and  other  pleafing.  and  uncommon  -natural  obje^, 
that  ^equently  prefent  themfelves  in  various  forms  and  fhape's,  have  a  wonder-  , 
ful  effc^l  upon  the  imagination,  and  are  pleafing  to  the  fancy  of  every  admirer 
4)f  nature,  however  rough  and  unadorned  with  artificial  beauties. 

Cork  Is  defervedly  reckoned  the  fecond  city  in  Ireland)  in  magnitude^ 
riches,  and  commerce.  It  lies  129  miles  font h- weft  of  Dublin,  and  contaiAi 
above  8500  houfes.  Its  haven  is  deep,  and  well  fheltered  from  all  winds  ;  but 
fmall  vefTcls  can  onlv  come  up  to  the  city,  which  ftands  about  feven  miles  up 
the  river  Lee.  Tnis  is  the  chief  port  of  merchants  in  the  kingdom  ;  and 
there  is,  perhaps,  more  beef,  tallow,  and  butter  fhipped  off  here,  than  in  aU 
the  other  ports  of  Ireland  put  together.  Hence  there  is  a  grrat  refort  df 
fhips  to  this  port,  particularly  of  thofe  bound  from  Great  Britain  to  Jamaica, 
Barbadoet,  and  all  the  Caribbee  iHands,  which  put  in  here  to  vidual  and 
complete  their  lading.  It  appears,  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  there 
were  1 1  churches  in  Cork,  though  there  are  now  only  fevtn,  and  yet  it  ha| 
ever  fince  that  time  been  efteemed  a  thriving  city  ;  but  it  ^luft  be  obferved| 
that  befides  the  churches,  there  are  at  this  time  fix  mafs  houfes,  two  diileot* 
ing  meeting  houfes,  another  for  quakers,  and  a  chapel  for  French  protefiants. 
Kinfale  is  a  populous  and  ilrong  town,  with  an  excellent  harbour,  and  confider» 
able  commerce  and  fiilpping  ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  occaflpnally  a  ftation  for  the 
P3L7J  royal  I  fbr  which  end  this  port  h  fumifhed  with  proper  naval  officers 
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tni  ftof ckccpcra. .  Walerford  ib  reckoned  next  ta  Cork  ftr  ncBes  and  (hip- 
ping, and  oontains  2c6i  honfcs.  Itis  commanded  by  Duncannon  Fort,  and 
on  the  weft  fide  of  tne  town  is  a  citadel.  Limerick  is  a  handibme,  populouff^ 
coainicrcial,  ftrong  city  :  it  lies  on  both  fides  the  Shannon,  and  contains  5257 
faoufes. 

Bclfaft  is  a  targe  feaport  and  trading  town  at  the  hiouth  of  the  Lagen 
iwater,  where  it  fallft  into  Carrlckfergui  Bay.  DoWnpatrick  has  a  flourifb- 
*ing  linen  manufaAure,  Carrickfergus  (or  Knockfcrgus)  by  fome  deemed 
the  capital  town  of  the  province,  has  a  good  harbour  and  caille,  but  llttib 
coBimerce.  Derry  (or  Londonderry,  as  it  is  moft  ufually  called)  ftands  oa 
l^QUgh-Foyl,  is  a  ftrong  little  city,  having  linen  manufadqres,  with  fome 
fhipping.  All  this  Extreme  north  part  of  Ireland  is  fituated  fo  near  to  Scot- 
iandt  fetnat  they  are  in  fight  of  each  others  coafts.  Donegal,  the  county* 
town  of  the  fame  name  (otherwife  called  the  county  of  Tyrconnel),  is  a 
place  of  fome  trade  ;  as  is  likewife  Ennifkilling.  All  which  laft  mentioned 
places,  and  many  more  (tboygh  lefs  confiderable  ones}^  are  chiefly  and  moft 
iaduftriouily  employed  in  the  a)anufaduring  of  lipen  apd  linen  thread,  t* 
the  benefit  df  the  whole  kingdom,  which,  by  its  vaft  annual  exportation* 
of  linen  into  England,  is- enabled  to  pay  for  tfie  great  annual  -importation* 
ftotn  England  into  Ireland;  and  likewife  ta  render  the' money  conftantlr 
drawn  from  Ireland  into  Enghind,  by  her  abfentees,  lefs  grievous  to  her."  ' 

Though  Ireliand  contains  no  ftrong  places,  according  to  the  modeni  im- 
provements  in  fortification,  yet  tt  has  feveral  forts  and  garrilbns,  that  ferve 
as  comfortable  finecures  to  military  officers.  The  chief  are  Londonderry 
and  Culmore  Fort,  Cork,' Limerick,  Kinfale,  Duncannon,  Rofs-Caftle^  Dub« 
Kn,  Charlemont,  Galway,  Carrickfergus,  Maryborough,  and  Athlone. 
Each  of  thefe  forts  are  ftirnifhed  with  deputy  governors,  under  various  denal- 
mtnations,  who  have  pecuniary  provifions  from  the  government.    « 

It  catmot  be  pretended,  that  Ireland  is  as  yet  fiirnifhed  with  any  public 
ndificcs,  to  compare  with  thofe  to  be  found  in  countries  where  fovereigna 
and  their  courts  refide  :  but  it  has  fome  elegant  public  buildings,  which  d(> 
honour  to  the  taSe  and  public  fpirit  of  the  inhabitants.  The  eaille,  Effex** 
bridge,  and  feveraL  edifices  about  Dublin,  alrea'dy  mentioned,  are  magnifi- 
cent i  and  elegant  pieces  of  arcRItefiure,  and  many  noble  Gothic  churches, 
and  other  building^,  are  to  be  feen  in  Ireland.   ' 

The  Itilh  nobility,  and  gentry  of  fortune,  now  vie  with  thofe  of  England 
ui  the  magnificent  ftrudure  of  their  houfes,^  and  the  elegance  of  their  orna*. 
Inents;.  but  it  would  be  unjuft,  where  there  are^o  many  equal  in  tafte  and 
magnificence,  to  particularize  any.  In  fpeaking  of  the  public  bnildiogs  of 
this  kingdom,  I  mud  not  forget  the  numerous  barracks  Where  the  foldiers 
are  lodged,  equally  to  the  eafe  and  conveniency  of  the  inhabitants. 

CoMM£RCB  AND  MANUFACTURES.^  What  I  havc  faid  of  England tmdet 
this  head,  is  in  a  great  meafure  applicable  to  Ireland.  Her  exports  are  linen- 
clothi  yam,  lawns,  and  cambrics,  horfes,  and  black  cattle,  beef,  pork,  gtceik 
hides,  tanned  leather,  calf  fkins  dried,  tallow,  butter,  candles,  cheefe,  ox  and 
cow-hor»]8)  ox* hair,  horfe-hair,  lead,  copper-ore,  herrings,  dried  fifli,  rabbit- 
Jkins,  and  fur,  otter-fkins,  goat  fkins,  falmon,  and  fome  other  particulars  f 
but  it  is  probable, that  the  exports  of  Ireland  will  be  greatly  increafed  by  ^e 
kite  laws  pafTed  in  favour  of  the  trade  of  that  kingdom.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Irifh  have  carried ^  their  inland  manufa^ures,  even  thofe  of  luxury,  to  ai 
conflderable  height,  and  that  their  lord  lieutenants,  and  their  courts  have 
of  late  encouraged  tbem  by  their  examples,  and»  while  ihtf  are  in  that  go^ 
teramc&ti  make-ufe  gf  no  other«. 
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'  Public  trading  companies. 1  Of  thefe  I  knownbne  in'  Irelandyas  tKe 
bankers  caDnot  be  admitted  as  fuch  :  neither'  can  the  Dublin  Society  for 
the  encouragement  of  manufadlures  and  commerce,  which  was  incorporated 
in  '750.  The  linen  hall,  however,  that  is  erefted  at  Dublin,  is  under  asjuft 
and  nice  regulations,  as  any  commercial  houfe  in  Europe. 

Constitution  and  government.]  Ireland  formerly  was  only  entitled, 
the  dominion  or  'lordfhip  of  Ireland,  and  the  king's  (lyle  was  no  other  than 
Dominus  Hibemiae,  lord  of  Ireland,  till  the  33d  year  of  king  Henry 
VIII.  when  he  aifumed  the  title  of  king,  which  is  recognifed  by  a6i  of 
parliament  in  the.  fame  reign.  But  England  iind  Ireland  becoming  one 
9ind  the  fame  kingdom,  they  in  general  agree  in  their  laws.  For  a£- 
ter  the  conqucft  of  Ireland  by  king  Henry  II.  the  laws  of  England  were 
received  and  fworn  to  by  the  Irifh  nation,  aflembled  at  the  council  of 
Xfifmore.  And  as  Ireland,  thus  conquered,  planted,  and  governed,  con- 
tmued  in  a  ilate  of  dependence,  it  was  thought  necedary  that  it  fbould  con- 
form to,  and  be  obUged  by,  fuch  laws  as  the  fuperior  ftate  thought  proper  to 
jprefcribc. 

But  this  (hite  of  dependence  being  almoft  forgotten,  and  ready  to  be  dif* 
putcd  by  tiic  Irilh  nation,  it  was  thought  neccffary,  fome  years  ago,  to  de- 
clare how  that  matter  ftood ;  and  therefore,  by  ftatute  6th  of  George  I. 
it  19  declared,  *'  that  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  fuborciinate  to,  and 
dependent  upon  the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain,  as  being  infepai-ably 
united  thereto  ;  an^  that  the  king's  majefty,  with  the  confent  of  the  lords 
and  commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  parliament,  hath  power  to  make  laws  to 
bind  the  people  of  Ireland."  This  determination  of  the  Britifh  parliament, 
was,  however,  far  from  giving  general  fatisfadion  to  the  Irilh  nation,  many 
of  whom  difputed  the  dependency  of  Ireland  upon  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  more  than  ever.  After  many  ftruggles,  and  after  a  traitorous  at- 
tempt to  feparate  the  country  from  Great  Britain  and  to  .unite  it  to  France, 
had  plunged  it  into  a  defperate  rebclh'on,  an  incorpcirated  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  as  the  only  meafure  that  could  fecure  mutual  tranquiHity  *and 
bappinefs  was  propofed  tothe  parliaments  of  both  cpuntries,  in  each  of  which 
after  long  and  minute  difcufldon  it  was  at  lad  agreed  to.  Ireland  therefore 
■ow  no  more  a  feparate  kingdom,  in  con^mon  with  every  other  part  of  the 
empire  enjoys  and  is  protected  by  the  Britifh  con&itutioni  '    - 

For  the  regular  diftribution  of  juftice,  there  are  in  Ireland  four  terms 
Kcid  annually  for  the  decifion  of  caufek  ;  and  four  courts  of  juflice,  the 
chancery,  king's  bench,  common- pleas,  and  exchequer.  The  high  fheriffs 
of  the  feveral  counties  were  formerly  chofen  by  the  people,  but  are  now 
Bominatcd  by  the  lord  lieutenant.  From  this  general  view  it  appears,  that 
the  civil  and  ecclefiailical  inftitutions  are  almoft  the  f^me  in  Ireland  as  in 
England. 

ReVknues.]  In  Ireland  the  public  revenue  arjfes  from  hereditary  and 
temporary  duties,  of  which  the  king  is  the  trudee,  fpr  applying  it  to  parti* 
cular  purpofes  ;  but  there  is  beOdes  this,  a  private  revenue  arifing  from  the 
ancient  dcmefne  lands,  from  forfeiture  for  treafon  and  felony,  prvTage  of 
'Wines,  light-houfe  duties,  and  a  fmall  part  of  the  cafual  revenue,  not  granted 
by  parliament  ;  and  in  this  the  crown  has  the  fame  unlimited  property  that 
a'fubjtdl  has  in  his  own  freehold.  The  extent  of  that  revenue  is  perhnps  a 
fecrct  to  the  public. 

The  revenue  of  Ireland  is  fuppofcd  at  prefent  to  exceed  half  .a  million 
fterling,  of  which  the  Iriih  complain  greatly  and  juftly,  that  about  70,000!. 
h  granted  in  peofionsi  and  a  great  part  to  abfcntees*    Very  large  fums  are 
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^Co  granted  by  their  own  own  parliament  for  oiore  valu^Ie  purpofefi,  the  un* 
proveoaent  of  their  country  and  civilizing  the  people  ;  fuch  us  the  i  iVnd 
navigation,  bridgeB,  highwaysi  churches,  premiuaaa,  proteftant  fchooh^  and 
other  particulars,  which  do  honour  to  tl;ie  wlfdom  and  patriotifm  of  that  par- 
liament. 

Coins.  J  The  coins  of  Ireland ^re  at  prefent  of  the  fame  denominations  and 
the  like  fabric  with  thofe  of  England,  only  an  Englifh  fhilling  pafFes  in  Ire- 
land  for  thirteen  pence.     What  tlie  ancient  coins  of  the  Irifli  were*  ia  at  pre^ 
feat  a  matter  of  mere  curioAty  and  great  uncertainty. 
V      MiLiTAR^y  dTiieNGTH.^  Ireland  now  maintains  ^and  pays  a  connd<?rabIe 
hodv  of  troops  who  have  been  often  of  fingular  fervice  to  England ;  and  tlie 
military  force  of  Ireland  has  been  greatly  increafcd  by  the  many  volunteer 
afibciated  companies  of  yeomanry,  which  have  been,  lately  formed  in  that 
kingdom  ;  thefe  have  been  highly  beneficial  in  quelhng  the  late  rebellion  v^hich 
was  ratfed  there      Thofe  ^arts  of  Ireland  that  are  mod  uncultivated,  contain 
nuaibera  of  inhabitants  that  have  very  little  fenfe  eit()er  of  divine  or  huTiiaa 
laws,  and  regular  forces  are  abfolutely  neceifary  for  keeping  them  in  order } 
witnefsthe  infurre6lions  of  the  Whitcboys,  and  other  banditti,  who  were  ia- 
(Ugated  by  their  prtefls  ;  and  the  late  atrocious  rebellion,  marked  with  fucb 
circumftances  of  unprincipled  and  diabolical  cruelty,  as  are  a  difgracc -to  Hu- 
manity ;  though  it  mu(l  be  confcfled  that  many  of  the  common  people  in  Ire- 
land have  laboured  under  fuch  oppreflions  as  afforded  them  juil  ^rouuc^^  cor 
difcontent.     It  does  not  however,  appear,  that  tbe  bulk  of  the  Iri(h  C«ilhoIiu9 
are  fond  of  a  revolution  in  government. 

O&DER  OF  St.  Patrick,  j  This  order  was  inflituted  February  j,  and 
the  inftallatiun  of  the  fird  knights  was  performed  on  the  1 7th  of  March,  1783. 
It  conQds  of  the  fovereign  and  fifteen  other  knigh'ts  companions.  The  kvrii 
lieutenants  of  Ireland  for  the  time  being  officiate  a^r  grand  mafters  of  the 
order,  and  the  archbiihop  of  Armagh  is  the  prelate,  the  archbifhop  of  Dublin 
the  chancellor,  and  the  dean  of  St.  Patrick  the  regillcr  of  the  order.  Tlte 
knights  are  inftalled  in  the  cathedral  of  St,  Patrick,  Dublin.  Their  robes 
are  fplesdid,  and  the  badge  is  three  crowns  united  together  on  a  crofs,,  with 
the  motto  round  ^u  feparab'u^  1 783,.faftencd  by  an  Iriih  harp,  to  t^e  crown 
imperiaL     A  flar  of  eight  points  encircles  it  on  the  coat.    -      .  . 

Hi  STORY.  J  The  hift^y  of  Ireland  has  been  carried  to  a  very  remote 
^Kiquicy,  and  may,  with  Iwt^r  jullice  than  that  of  any  other  country^  be 
^illinguidied  into  the  legendary  and  authentic.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III 
an  Uliler  prince  boafted  to  the  pope  of  an  uninterrupted  fucceflion  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety  feven  kings  of  Ireland,  to  the  year  1 1 70.  '  Even  the 
more  moderate  I lifh  antiquaries  caiTy  their  hiftory  up  to  50a years  before  the 
ChrilUan  acra,  at  which  time  they  afTcrt,  that  a  colony  of  Scythians,  imme- 
■■>  diately  from  Spain,  fettled  in  Ireland,  and  introduced  the  Phituician  lai|- 
guage  and  letters  into  this  country  ;  and  that  however  it  might  have  been 
peopled  ftill  earlier  from  Gaul  or  Britain,  yet  Heber,  Heremon,  and  I  thy 
the  fons  of  Milefius,  gave  a  race  of  kings  to  the  Irifh,  diilinguifhed  from 
their  days  by  £he  name  of  G^deliaus  and  Scuits,  or  Scots.  But  as  our  li- 
mits will  not  permit  us  to  enlarge  on  the  dark  «hid  contelled  parts  of  the  lri(h 
hiiloryy  we  fliall  only  obferve,  that  it  was  about  the  middle  4)f  the  fifth  cen- 
tury that  the. great  apoHle  of  Ireland,  St.  Patrick,  was  employed  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  Cnrlitianity  In  this  coiiulry,  though  there  had  been  Chriliiaii 
miilionaries  here  long  before,  by  whole  mcans>  it  had  math*  a  conlidv:Kiblc 
progrefs  among  the  inhabitants  of  Irebiid.  Aker  this  period,  Ireland  wan 
occafioaally  invaded  by  the  Saxon  Kings  of  England  \  but  in  the  year  7(^5  and 
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798  the  Danes  and  NorvcgianSy  or,  as  they  were  ca^ed  Eafllctlings,  invade J 
the  coafU  of  Ireland,  and  were  the  firft  who  ere6ied  ftone  edifices  in  that 
kingdom.  The  common  habitations  of  the  Irifh  till  that  time,  were  hurdles 
covered  with  ftraw  and  ruflies,  and  but  very  few  of  folid  timber.  The  natives 
defended  themfrlves  bravely  again  ft  the  £a(lerling«,  who  built  DobUn» 
Waterford,  Limerick,  Wexford,  and  Cork  J  but  they  rcfidcd  chiefly  at  Dub- 
lius  or  in  its  neighbourhood^  which,  by  the  old  rnfh  was  called  Fingal,  or  the 
Land  of  Strangers.  The  natives,  about  the  year  962,  feemed  to  have  called 
to  their  afllftancethe  Anglo-Saxon  king  Edgar,  whohad  th^n  a  confiderable  . 
maritime  power  ;  and  this  might  have  giten  occadon  for  his  clergy  to  call  him 
king  of  great  part  of  Ireland.  It  is  certain  that  Dublin  was  about  that 
time  a  flourishing  city,  and  that  the  native  Irifh  gave  the.  Eaderlings  feverat 
defeats,  though  Tupported  by  their  countrymen  from  the  continent,  the  Ifle 
of  Man>  and  the  Hebrides. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  Henry  the  Second  of  England  formed  a  defign  of 
annexing  Ireland  to  his  dominions.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  induced  to  this 
by  the  provocation  he  had  received  from  fomeof  the  Irifh  chieftains,  who  had 
afforded  conliderable  affiftance  to  his  enemies.  His  defign  was  patronized 
^y  the  pope,  and  a  fair  pretext  of  attacking  Ireland  offered  about  the  year 
1 1 68.  Dermot  Mac  Murrough,  king  of  Leinfter,  and  an  opprtflive  tyrant, 
quarrelled  with  all  his  neighbours,  and  carried  off  the  wife  of  a  petty  prince 
O'Roirk.  A  confederacy  being  formed  againft  him,  under  Roderick  O'Con- 
nor (who  it  fcema  was  the  paramount  king  of  Ireland)  he  was  driven  from 
his  country^  and  took  refuge  in  the  court  of  king  Henry  II.  who  promifed 
to  reflore  him,  upon  taking  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  crowu  of  England,  for 
himfelf,  and  all  the  petty  kings  depending  on  him,  who  were  very  numerous. 
Henry,  who  was  then  in  France,  recommended  Mac  Dermot's  caufe  to  the 
Englifh  barons,  and  particularly  to  Strongbow,  earl  of  Pembroke,  Robert 
Fitz  Stephen^  and  Maurice  Fitzgerald.  Thofe  noblemen  undertook  the  ex- 
pedition upon  much  the  fame  principles  as  the  ^forman  and  Breton  lords  did 
the  conqueft  of  England  under  William  I.  and  Strongbow  was  to  marry  Mac 
Dermot's  daughter  Eva.  In  1169,  the  adventurers  reduced  the  towns  of 
Wexford  and  Waterford ;  and  the  next  year  Strongbow  arriving  with  a  flrong 
reinforcement,  his  marriage  was  Celebrated. 

The  defcendants  of  the  Danes  continued  dill  pofTeffed  of  Dublin,  which 
aftci-  fbme  ineffectual  oppofition  made  by  king  O'Connor,  was  taken  afid 
plundered  by  the  Englifh  foldiers ;  but  Mac  Tufkil  the  Danifh  king,  efcapeS 
to  his  (hipping.  Upon  the  death  of  Dermot,  Henry  II.  became  jealous  of 
carl  Strongbow,  feized  upon  his  eftate  in  England  and  Wales,  and  recalled 
his  fubjefts  from  Ireland.  The  Irifh  about  the  fame  time,  to  the  amount  of 
above  60,000,  befieged  Dublin,  under  king  O'Connor  ;  but  though  all 
Strongbow'^s  Irifh  friends  and  allies  had'  no^  left  him,  and  the  city  was  re- 
duced to  great  extremity,  he  forced  the  Irifh  to  raife  the  fiege  with  great  lofs  f 
and  going  over  to  England,  he  appeafed  Henry  by  fwearing  fealty  to  him 
and  his  heirs,  and  refigning  into  his  hands  all  the  Irifh  cities  and  forts  beheld. 
During  Srongbow's  abfence,  Mac  Turkil  returned  with  a  great  fleet,  at- 
tempted to  retake  the  city  of  Dublin,  but  was  killed  at  the  (iege  ;  and  in 
him  ended  the  race  of  the  Eaflerling  princes  in  Ireland. 

In  1 1 72,  Henry  II.  .attended  by  400  knights,  4000  veteran  foldiers.  and 
the  flower  of  his  Engliih  nobility,  landed  near  Waterford  ;  and  not  only  all 
the  petty  princes  of  Ireland,  excepting  the  king  of  Ulftcr,  but  the  great  king 
Ro<^ck  O'Connor,  fubmitted  to  Henry,  who  pretended  that  O'Connor's 
fubrfiifHon  included  that  of  Ulfler)  and  that  confequently  he  was  the  para- 
mount 
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mount  foTcreign  of  Irelaad.  Be  tKat  as  it  w3I,  he  affcded  to  keep  a  magni- 
ficent courts  and  held  a  parliament  lat  Dublia»  where  he  parcelled  out  the 
cftates  of  Ireland,  as  Wilham  the  Conqueror  bad  done  in  England,  to  hit 
£lnglifh  nobiliiy.  He  then  fettled  a  civil  adnDiniftration  at  DuUin»as  nearlj 
as  pollible  to  that  of  England,  to  which  he  returned  in  1 1 73,  having  firfl  fet* ' 
tied  an  Englifh  colony  {rom  Briftol  in  Dublin,  with  all  the  liberties  and  free 
cuftoms,  f9ve  thefr  chat;^er8,  which  the  cituens  of  Briftol  enjoyed.  From 
that  time  Dublin  began  to  flourifh.—- >Thu6  the  conqueft  of  Irdand  was  effect 
ted  by  the  English,  almoft  with  as  mueb  eafe  as  that  of  Mexico  was  by. the 
Spaniards  ;  «nd  for  much  the  fame  reafods,  the  rude  and  vnanQed  ftate 
of  the  natives,  and  the  differences  that  prevailed  among  their  princes  or 
leaders. 

Henry  gave  the  title  of  lord  of  .Ireland  to  his  fon  John,'  who,  in  1285, 
went  over  in  perfon  to  Ireland  ;.but  John  and'his  giddy  Norman  coortiert 
made  a  very  ill  ufe  of  their  power,  and  rendered  t^^cmfelves  hateful  to  the' 
Iriffa,  who  were  otherwife  very<  well  difpofed  towards  the  Engh'H).  Richard  I. 
was  too  much  taken  up  with  the  crufades  to  pay  any  greiat  regard  to  the  af- 
fairs of  Ireland  ;  but  king  John,  after  bis  accefSon,  made  amefid»  for  his  for* 
mer  behaviour  towards-the  Irifh.  He  enlarged  his  falhcr'it  plan  of  introda- 
cing  into  Ireland  Englifh  laws  and  officers,  and  he  ere&d  that  part  of 
the  provinces  of  Leinfter  and  Munfter,  which  was  within  the  Englifl)  pale, 
into  twelve  counties*  I  find,  however,  that  tbe  defcendants  of  the  ancient 
princes  in  other  places  paid  him  no  more  than  a  nominal  fubjediion.  They 
governed  by  their  old  Brehon  laws,  and  exerciCed  all  a&s  of  fovereienty  with* 
in  their  own  dates ;  and,  indeed  this  was  pretty  much  the  cafe  (o  Tate  as  the 
reign  of  James  L  The  unfettled  reign  of  Henry  III.  his  wars  and  captivi- 
ty  gave  tbe  Iriih  a  veqr  mean  opinion  of  the  Eng1i(h  government  during  his 
xeigo  ;  but  they  feem  to  have  continued'  quiet  under  his  fon  Edward'  I. 
Gavefton,  the  famous  favourite  of  Edward' II.  acquired  great  credit  while 
iie  aded  as  lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  but  the  fucceffes  of  th^  Scotch  king,  Ro- 
bert Bruce,  had  almoft  proved  fatal  to  the  Englifh  intereft  in  Ireland,  and 
foggefted  to  the  Iri(h  the  idea  of  transfening  tbeir^llegiance  from  the  liings 
pf  England  to  Edward  Bruce,  king  Robert's  brother.  That  prince,  accor- 
dingly invaded.  Ireland,  wliere  he  gave  repeated  defeats  to  the  Englifh  go* 
vemors  and  armies  ;  and  being  fupported  by  his  brother  in  perfon,  he  was 
^floally  crowned  king  at  Dundalk,  and  narrowly  miffed  being  maftef  of 
Dublin.  The  younger  Bruce  feems  to  have  been  violent  in  the  exercife  of 
his  fovereignty,  and  he  was  at  laft  defeated  and  killed  by  Bermingham,  tbe 
Englifh  general.  After  this^  Edward  II.  ruled.  Ireland  with  great  modera- 
tion, and  paffed  feveral  excellent  a&s  ^I'th  regard  to  that  country. 

But  during  the  minority  of  Edward  III.  the  commotions  were  again  re- 
newed in  Ireland,  and  not  fupprefled  without  great  lofs  and  difgraee  po  the 
fide  of  the  Englifh*  In  1333  a  rebellion  broke  out,  in  which  the  Englifh 
iohabitants  had  no  inconfideraMe  fhare.  A  fucceflion  of  vigorous*  brave 
governors,  at  lafl  quieted  the  infurgents  ;  and  about  the  jear  I3'$i,  prinCe 
JLionel,  fon  to  Edward  III.  having  married  the  heirefs  ot  Ulfter,  was  fent  "^ 
over  to  govern  Ireland,  and  if  pofQblc,  to  reduce  its  inhabitants  to  an  entire 
conformity  with  the  laws  of  England.  In  this  he  made  a  great  progrefs, 
but  did  not  entirely  accomplifh  it.  It  appears,  at  this  time,  that  tUe  Irifh 
were  in  a  very  Hourifhing  condition,  and  that  one  of  the  greatefi  grievances 
ihey  complained  of,  was,  that  the  Englifh  fent  oyer  men  of  mean  birth  to 
;govern  them.     In  \l^^  Richard  II.  Ending  that  the  execution  of  his  deC- 
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potlc'fchfmcsm  England  mud  be  ubortive  without  fertbcr  fupport,  paifcd 
brer  to  Ireland  with  an  army  of  34,000  meiij  well  armed  and  appointee), 
Aif  he  made  no  uft  of  force,  the  triih  lo<>ktd  upon  his  pretence  to  be  a  high 
compliment  to  their  nation,  and  admired  the  ,magnificepce  of  his  court. 
Richard,  on  jhe  other  hand,  courted  them  by  all  the  arjs  he  coold  employ^ 
and  bellowed  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  their  chiefs.  In  fhort,  he  be- 
;haved,  (b  as  entirely  to  win  their  afftftions.  But  in  1399,  after  having  ac- 
'tcd  in  a  very  dcfpotlc  manner  in  England,  hfe  undertook  a  frefti  expedition  to 
Ireland,  to  revenge  ihc  death  of  his  lord  lieutenant,  the  earj  of  March,  who 
had  Itcen  killed  by  the  wild  Irifli.  His  arm jr  again  ftruck  the  natives  with 
conilernation,  and  they  threw  themfelves  upon  his  mercy.  It  was  during 
fhis  expedition,  that  the  dnke  of  Lancailer  landed  in  England  ;  and  Rich- 
iird  upon  his  return,  finding  himfclf  deftrted  by  his  Eftglifh  fubjeQs  on  ac- 
count of  his  tyranny,  and  that  he  could  not  depend'upon  the  Iriih,  furrender- 
ed  his  crown  to  his  rival. 

The  Irifh,  after  Richard's  death,  ftill  retained  a  warm  affedion  for  the 
hoafc  of  York  ;  and  «poA  the  revival  of  that  family's  claim  to  the  crown,  em- 
braced its  caufe.  Edward  IV,  made  the  earl  of  Defmond  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland  for  h\s  fervices  againft  the  Ormond  pariy  and  other  adherents  of 
the  houfe  of  Lancafter,  and  he  whs  the  ^rfi  Irtfh  chiefiain  that  obtained 
this  honour.  Even  the  acceflion  of  Henry  VI I.  lo  the  crown  of  Lnglar;c'»  did 
'iiot  reconcile  the  Irtfli  to  his  title  aS  duke  of  Lancafter  ;  they  therefore  teadi- 
ly  joined  Lambert  Slrancl,  who  pretended  to  be  the  eldeft  fbn  of  Edward  IV. 
but  for  this  they  paid  dtar,  being  defeated  in  their  attempt  to  invade  Eng- 
land. This  made  them  'fomewha*  cautious  at  firft  of  joining  Perkin  War- 
beck,  notwithftanding  his  plaufible  pretei^ccs  to  be  thedtikeof  York,  fecond 
foil  of  Edwar^  IV.  J'le  was,  however,  at  laft  rccogi.ized'  as  king  by  the 
Irifh  ;  and  in  the  preceding  pages,  under  the  hiRory  01  Englandi,  the  reader 
-may  learn  the  event  of  his  pretcnfions.  Henry  Jj'rhaved  with  moderation  to- 
wards \m  favourers,  and  was  contented  with  requiring  the  Irifh  nobility  to 
take  a  frefh  oalh  of  allegiance  to  his  government.  This  lenity  had  the  defir- 
ed  effeds  during  the  adminiftration  of  the  two  earls  of  Kildare,  the  earl  of 
Surry,  and  the  earl  of  Ormond.  Henry  VIII.  goverrted  Ireland  by  f up- 
porting  its  chiefs  againft  each  oiher,  but  tliey  Were  tampered  with  by  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  upon  which  Henry  made  his  natural  fon,  the  dukcjof 
Richmond^  his  lord  lieincnant.  This  did  not  prevent  the  Irifh  from  breaking 
'out  into  rcbellioji  in  the  year  1540,  under  Fiiz-Gcrald,  who  had  been  lord 
tlepiity,  and  was  won  over  by  the  emperor,  but  was  at  laft  hefnged  at  Ty- 
burn. After  this  the  houfe  of  Auftria  found  their  account  in  their  quarrels 
with  England,  to  form  a  flrong  party  among  the  Irifh. 

About  the  ytAr  1542,  James  V.  king  of  Scotland,  formed  fomc  preten- 
fions  to  the  crown  of  Ireland,  and  was  favoured  by  a  ftrong  party  among 
the  Irilh  thcmfelvts.     It  is  hard  to  fay,  had  he  lived,  what  the  coiifequencc 
^of  his  claim  ratght  have  been.     Henry  imderllood  that  the  Irifh  had^ii  mean 
opiiiioiT  of  Ilia  dignity,  as  the  kin^*s  of  England  bad  hitherto  aifumed  no  higher 
tirle  than  that  of  lords  of  Ireland.     He  therefore  took  thai  of  king  of  Ire- 
land, which  had  a  great  effcft  with  the  native  Irifh,  who  thought  that  b1- 
'iegiancc  v-as  not  due  to  a  lord  ;  and,  to  fpeak  the  truth,  it  .was  fomewhat 
•furprftrtg  that  this,  txpcdient  was  not  thought  of  before.     It  produced  a 
more  perfcft  fubmiflion  of  the  naiivc  Irifh 'to  Hi* nry*s  government  than  ev^r 
had  been  known  ;   and  even  O'Neil,  who  pretended  to  be  fucceffof  to  the 
latt  parafitonnt  king  of  Ireland,  fworc  allegiance  to  Henry  who  created  hibi 
.   carl  of  Tyi'uue.  '   w     .      - 
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The  pope,  tiowever,  and  the  prkices  of  the  boufe  of  Auftna,  hy  reroittinfr 
«ioney,  and  fometimes  fending  over  troops  to  the  IriOi,  ftill  kept  up  thetr 
intereil  in  that  kingdom,  and  drew  from  them  va(t  numbers  of  men  to  their 
armies,  where  they  proved  as  good  foldiers  as  any  in  Europe.  This  created 
inexpreffible  difficidties  to  the  Engliih  government,  even  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  Reformation  took  place  in  the 
£ngli(h  part  of  Ireland  with  Httic  or  no  oppofition.  The  Iitih  fcem  to 
have  been  very  quiet  during  the  reign  of  queen  Mary ;  bat  they  proved 
thorns  in  the  'fide  of  que«n  Elizabeth.  The  perpetual  difpntes  (he  had  with 
chc  Roman  catholicks,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  gave  her  great  uneaQnefs ; 
and  the  pope  and  the  houCe  of  Audria  always  found  new  rcfources  againil 
ber  in  Ireland.  The  Spaniards  pofTefied  themfelves  of  Kinlale ;  and  the  re- 
bellions of  Tyrone,  who  baffled  and  outwitted  her  favourite  general  the  earl 
of  Eficx,  are  well  known  in   Englifh  hiftory. 

The  lord  deputy  Mountjoy,  who  fucceeded  Eflex,  was  the  fir  ft  Cogltfli* 
man  who  gave  a  mortal  blow  to  the  pra6bices  of  the  Spaniards  in  Ireland,  by 
defeatin^r  them  and  the  Irilh  before  Kinfale,  and  bringing  Tyrone  prifoner 
to  England  ;  where  he  was  pardoned  by  queen  Elizabeth  in  1602.  This 
lenity,  (hewn  to  fuch  an  offender,  is  a  proof  of  the  dreadful  apprehenfiona 
Elizabeth  had  from  the  popiih  intereft  m  Ireland.  James  1.  confirmed  tlie 
poOcflions  of  the  Irifh  ;  but  fuch  was  the  influence  of  the  pope  and  the  Spa- 
niards that  the  earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel,  and  their  party,  planned  a 
new  rebellion,  and  attempted  to  feize  the  caftle  of  Dublin  ;  but  their  plot 
being  difoovered,  their  chiefs  ficd  beyond  feas.  They  were  not  idle  abroad  ; 
for  in  1608  they  inftigated  Sir  Caltm  O'Dogharty  to  a  frefii  rebellion,  by  pro- 
mifiijg  him  fpe^dy  f up  plies  df  men  and  money  from  Spain.  Sir  Calim  was 
killed  in  the  difpute,  and  his  adherentrt  were  taken  and  executed.  The  at- 
tainders of  the  In(h  rebels,  which  pafied  in  the  reigns  of  James  and  Elizabeth, 
veiled  in  the  crown  51 1,465  acres,  in  the  fevcral  counties  of  Donegal,  Tyroi^, 
Coieraint  Ferxnanaglj,  Cavan,  and  Armagh:  and  enabled  the  king  to  make 
that  proteitant  plantation  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  which  now,  from  the  moft 
lebeliious  province  of  the  kingdom,  is  the  mod  quiet  and  reformed. 
^  Thofe  prodigious  attainders,  however  juft  and  neceffary  they  might  be, 
operated  fatally  for  the  English  in  the  reigu  of  Charles  I.  The  Iriih  Ro- 
man Catholics  in  general,  were  influenced  by  their  priefls  to  hope  not  only  to 
repoircfs  the  lands  of  their  forefathers,  but  to  reftore  the  popKh  religion  in 
Irelaud.  They  therefore  entered  into  a  deep  and  deteilable  cooTpiracy  for 
mafTacriug  all  the  Englifli  proteftants  in  that  kingdom.  In  this  they  were 
encouraged  by  the  unhappy  diifentions  that  broke  out  between  the  king  and 
his  parliaments  in  England  and  Scotland.  Their  bloody  plan  being  difcover- 
cd  by  the  Englifli  government  at  Dublin,  prevented  (hat  city  from  failing  into 
their  hands.  They,  however,^  partly  executed  in  1641  their  horrid  fchemc 
of  maflacre  ;  but  authors  have  not  agreed  as  to  the  numbers  who  were  mur- 
dered ;  perhaps  they  h^ve  beeii  exaggerated  by  wan|i  protelUn^  writers,  (bme 
of  whom  have  mountedthe  number  of  the  fniTerers  to  4O1OOO  ;  other  accounts 
fpeak  of  10,600  or  12,000  and  fome  have  CTeo  diminiihed'tbat  number*. 

What 

*  Mr.  Gutbjie*s  accouat  of  the  numbers  killed  in  the  Iriih  maflacre  is  much  helow  that 

generally  given.     Mr.  Hume,  after  enumerating  the  various  barbarities  pra^ifed  by  the 

Papllls  upon  the  Protcitants,  fays,  "  by  fome  coniputations,  thole,  who  periihed  by  all 

**  thofe  cruelties,  are  made  to  amount  to  an  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hunc&ed  dioufand  ; 

>*  by  the  moil  mollenite,  and  probably  the  moil  reafonable  account,  they  muA  haTc  been 

•*  near  40,000."    Hift,  of  £nglaod,  vol  vL  p.  377.  edit  8vo.  176^. 
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What  followed  in  cooiequence  of  this  rebet)ion»  and  the  reduAion  of  IrthoA 
by-Cr<ynwelIy  who  retaliated  the  cruelties  of  the  Iriih  Papifts  upoiS  tkenw 
felvedy  bebogs  to  the  Hi^ocy  of  England.  It  is  certain  that  they  fmartcd 
fo  fcverely,  that  they  were  quiet  during  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  His  popi(h 
fucceiforand  brother  James  II.  even  aft«-r.the  Revolution  took  place,  foUod 
an  afylum  in  Ireland  ;  and  was  sncoitraged  to  hope,  that,  by  the  affiftance  of 
the^natives  there,  he  might  remount  his  throne  :  but  he  was  deceived,  and  his 
own  ptifillanimity  cb-operated  with  his  difappointmcnt.  He  was  driven  out 
of  Jreland  by  his  fon-in-law,  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  the  only  vidory 
that  king  William  ever  gained  in  perfon  ;  a  vi£lory,  however  on  which  de* 
pended  the  fafety  of  the  proteRant  religion,  and  the  liberties  of  the  Briti(b 
empire.  Had  James  been  vi^orious,  he  probably  would  have  been  rcinftated 
on  the  throne,  and  nothing  elfe  could  have  been,  expcded  than  that  being 
irritated  by  oppofition,  viflorious  over  his  enemies,  and  free  from  every  re- 
ftrainty  he  would  have  trampted  upon  all  rights,  civil  and  religious,  and  pur« 
fued  more  arbitrary  defigns  than  before.  The  army  of  William  confided  of 
36,000  mf  n,  that  of  James  of  33,000  but  advantageoufly  fituated.  James^ 
it  is  true,  fbught  at  the  head  of  an  undifciplined' rabble  :  but  his  French 
auxiliaries  were  far  from  behaving  as  heroes.  It  mufl:  be  acl^nowledged,  kow^ 
ever,  that  he  left  both  the  iield  and  the  kingdom  too  foon  for  a  brave  man. 

Many  political  reafons  occurred  for  not  driving  the  Itifh  to  dcfpair.  The 
friends  of  the  Revolution  and  the  proteftant  religion  weie  fufficiently  grati- 
fied out  of  (he. forfeited  eftates.  It  was  therefore  thought  prudent  to  relax, 
the  reins  of  governmicfnt;  and.  not  tp  put  the  forfeitures  too  rigoroufly  inte 
execution.  The  experience  of  half  a  century  has  confirmed  the  wifdom  of 
the  above  confiderations.  The  Cpirit  of  indttftry  has  enabled  the  irifli  t# 
know  their  own  ilrength  and  importance ;  to  which  fome  accidental  cir- 
cumfiances  have  concurred.  All  her  ports  were  opened  for  the  exportation 
of  wool  and  woollen  yarn  to  any  part  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  of  late  years, 
a6ts  of  padiament  have^been  made  for  permitting  iht  importation  of  fak 
beef,  pork,  butter,  cattW,  apd  tallow,  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain. 
But  though  fome  laws  and  regulations  had  occafionally  taken  place  favour* 
able  to  Ireland,  it  mud  l>e  acknowledged  that  (he  inhabitants  of  that 
country  laboured  under  confiderable  grievances,  in  confiequence  of  fundry 
tirijuft  and  injudicious  reftraiats  of  the  parliament  of  England  refpe&in|^ 
their  trade. 

The  war  between  Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies  was  attended 
with  very  important  cofifequences  in  Ireland.  By  this  conteft,  her  atten- 
tion was  excised  to  the  reftri^ions  on  her  own  manufactures  and  commerce* 
in  1 779>  therefore,  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  in  their  addreffes  to  the  throne, 
demanded  in  (Irong  language,  the  rcfteration  of  their  commercial  freedom  ; 
hopes  were  repe^edly  held  out  to  tlvem  of  fome  partial  cqmpliance  with 
their  requifition  ;  but  ^^hen  the  people  of  Ireland  fawithat  nothing  eifec- 
luai  was  likely  to  be  d«ne,  and  that  an  oppofition  to  any  relaxation  of  the 
commercial  laws  was  pret^ty  general  in  England,  refolutions  were  centered 
into  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  trading  towns  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
Britifir  manufactures,  and  affociations  were  entered  into  of  a  more  effedlive, 
but  more  dangerous  nature.  The  dread  of  an  invafion  from  France,  added  to 
the  circumilance  of  the  military  force  of  Ireland  being  contiiiually  drained 
for  the  fupport  of  the  American  war,  furniiited  2  plaufible  plea  for  forming 
military  affociations^  avowedly  for  the  defence  of  the  country  againil  fo- 
teign  enemies ;  this  fpirit  foon  became  general  throughout  the  kingdom  -; 
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tlic  nuitibera  thus  aiTociatcd  and.  armed  are  faid  at  la  ft  to  have  amounted  t« 
Upwards  of  6of,c6?5  men. 

Government  Taw  thefe  proceedings  with  aftonilhment  and  alarm,  to  offer 
the  lead  rcfi fiance  was  vain,  and  a  propofal  to  bring  them  to  a£k  under  the 
authonty  of  the  governmenty  was  rcje^ed  with  fcorn.  Having  provided 
for  the  defence  of  the  country,  they  foon  began  to  extend  their  views^  A 
free  and  unlimited  commerce  with  all  the  world  was  the  firft  and  great 
obj^cl  for  which  no  comptnfation  could  be  admitted.  This  ilate  of  things 
joined  to 'the  alarming  and  perilous  fituation  of  Great  Britain,  left  to  her 
tninifters  no  akemative  ;  they  were  under  the  neceffity  of  yielding  to  that 
fpirity  which  they  were  unable  10  rcprefs:  accordingly  on  the  13th  of  De- 
cember, the  roinifter  laid  before  the  houfe  three  propofitions  for  granting  rei* 
lief  to  Ireland,  they  were  unanimoufly  agreed  to»  and  bflls  founded  upoa 
tfaem,  immediately  brought  in  and  pailed. 

Thefe  conciliatory  meafures  produced  but  a  momentary  quiet  among  the 
people ;  they  foon  began  to  proceed  farther,  and  to  declare  all  authority  af- 
fumed  by  the  Britilh  parliament  over  them  in  any  cafe  whatfoever  to  be  « 
grofs  ufurpation.  The  parliament  of  Ireland  not  being  fo  forward  in  ac* 
ceding  to  thefe  views,  as  they  had  expe6ted,  a  meeting  of  the  volunteer 
corps  took  place  on  the  15th  of  February  1782,  when  the  moft  violent  re* 
folutions  were  adopted^  and  they  declared  that  in  every  litnation,  they 
would  maintain  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  the  conftitotional  right  of  the 
Iciogdom  to  be  governed  only  by  the  king  and  parliament  of  Irtiand.  The 
fame  fentiments^  foon  became  univerfally  avowed  throughout  the  kingdom  ; 
the  plan  of  conceflion  was  again  reforted  to.  A  change  having  taken  place 
in  the  Britilh  mini(!ry  in  the  fpring  of  1 7^2,  the  duke  of  Portland  canic 
over  as  lieutenant,  and  In  April  of  that  y^ar,  the  declaratory  aA  aflertinjg 
and  fecuring  the  fovereignty  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  over  Ire- 
land, was  repealed  ;  and  that  all  doubts  and  jcaloaHcs  might  be  effedhially 
removed,  a  bill  was  palfed  in  the  following  year  by  the  Bricifh  legiflature, 
containing  in  (he  fullelt  and  mod  esprefs  terms,  a  rdinquifhment  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  of  all  right  to  interfere  with  the  judgment  of  the 
Iriih  courts,  or  to  make  laws  to  bind  Ireland  in  time  to  come. 

Thefe  coflceflions  great  and  important  as  they  were  to  Ireland,  difho- 
nourable  and  dangerous  to  Great  Britain,  as  ftriking  at  the  root  of  the  ccrrK 
ne&ion  bctwcenvthc  two  countries',  did  not  produce  either  general  or  laftiiig 
tranquillity.  When  the  government  of  a  country,  either  through  weak- 
nefs  or  imprudence,  is  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  yielding  to  the  demands 
of  popular  clamour,  its  conccISuns  only  prove  f-jurces  of  new  and  perhaps 
more  unreafonable  demands  ;  fiich  was  the  cafe  at  prcfcnt  in  Ireland.  Agi- 
tated by  the  fpirit  of  political  innovation,  and  fluflied  by  their  late  fuc- 
ceffes,  the  n.Inds  of  the  people  were  not  ealily  tranquillized  j  during  thtrir 
apparent  ina«f\ion,  they  fcem  only  to  have  be.o  in  fearch  of  an  objcr6t  fulted 
to  their  perturbed  and  rcftlefs  imaginatjons  ;  and  fucli  was  the  fubjcdl  of 
parliamentary  icform.  The  volunteers  perctiviiig  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment,  fonie  indications  of  a  defj^n  to  get  rid  of  them  altogether,  eagerly 
fixed  upon  this  popular  topic  as  a  centre  of  union.  A  grand  national  con-* 
vention  of  delegates  from  the  whole  volunteer  army  wa^  aflcmbled  at  Dub- 
lin on  the  tenth  of  *  Novcnnb.-r  1783;  the  earl  of  Charlemonl  was  cledlcd 
prtfident,  and  on  the  foll«>win^  day,  a  corrmittce  was  appointed  to  prepare 
afpccific  plan  of  pirliumentary  reform  ;  by  them  a  number  of  rcfulutions 
were  dfgefted,  which  were  fubmitieJ  to  the  convention  at  large,  on  the 
twenty  eighth  of  November. 

.      Mr. 
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Mr.  Flood  on  the  following  day,  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Isill  for  the  more  equal  reprefcntation  of  the  people  in 
parliament.  The  motion  was  received  hj  a  great  majority  of  the  houfe, 
with  the  flrongeft  marks  of  difapprobation.  Mr.  Yelverton  the  attorney 
general  infifted,  that  the  hoofe  could  not,  without  yielding  to  a  di^raccful 
pufiUanxroity,  con(ent  to  receive  propofitioos  tendered  to  them  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet|  by  a  body  of  armed  men  ;  the  motion  was  reje^ed  by  a 
great  majonty.  The  houfc  then  came  to  a  refolution,  that  they  wiU  fup« 
port  the  rights  and  privileges  of  parliament  againft  all  encro^hments.  An 
addrefa  was  alfo  ordered  to  be  prefented  to  the  king,  exprefiing  the  happinefs 
they  enjoyed  under  the  eftablifhed  government,  and  afFuring  him  of  their 
determination  to  fopport  the  prefcnt  conftitution  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes.  This  addrefs  being  fent  up  to  the  Lords,  received  their  con- 
currence. 

Thus  by  the  firmnefs  of  the  legiflature,  the  farther  purfuit  of  an  objod, 
which  had  very  much  agitated  the  miiKls  of  the  people,  and  which  in  its 
farther  progrefs  threatened  the  mod  ferious  mifchief  to  the  country,  was  for 
the  prefeiit  repreiTed.  The  fubje&  of  parliamentary  reform  made  fome 
noife  in  Great  Britain  about. this  period,  and  for  fometime  before,  but  in 
Ireland  the  fpecches  and  refolutions  of  the  reformers  were  di(lingui(hed  by 
theparticular  indecency  of  their  expreflions,  and  the  virulence  of  their  reflediona 
againft  the  laws  and  conilitutioo  of  their  country.  lb  thefe  violent  proceed- 
ings the  eye  may  now  trace  the  fecret  fermentation  of  that  mighty  mifchief^ 
which  hath  lately  burft  forth  in  all  the  horrors  of  treafon  and  rebdHon, 
transforming  the  ignorant  and  mifguided  populace  into  demons,  and  render- 
ing the  country  a  dreadful  fcene  of  aflaffination  and  murder. 

About  this  period  the  minds  of  the  people  in  that  country  were  in  a  ftate 
of  extreiril^  agitation ;  their  paihons  had  been  fo  long  flimulated  by  thefe 
obje&,  which  are  of  all  others  moft  calculated  to  inflame,  that  they  feem  to 
have  acquired  a  morbid  degree  of  irritability  ;  thofe  grievances  whether  real 
or  imaginary,  which  in  other  nations  would  fcarcely  have  ruffled  the  calm  of 
domeftic  tranquillity,  threatened,  in  that  country,  to  produce  all  the  horrors 
of  the  mofl  violent  tempeft. 

During  the  coiirfe  of  their  proceedings,  relative  to  parliamentary  reform, 
.  jnterefts  of  a  more  prei&ng  nature  frequently  divided  th«  attention  of  the 
people,  and  were  purfued  with  a  mod  intemperate  degree  of  zeal  and  violence. 
They  feem  to  have  expected,  that  by  the  reftitutlon  of  commerci<il  freedom, 
they  were  inunediately  to  arrive  at  the  pofTcflion  of  that  profperity  and 
opulence,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  flow  progrefs,  and  is  the  reward 
of  patient  and  perfevering  indutiry.  Difapppotnted  in  thefe  vifionary  hopes, 
their  fit  nation  was  rendered  more  calamitous  by  the  idlenefs  of  the  lower 
clafs  of  people,  and  the  negleft  of  their  proper  occupations  by  the  better  fort, 
both  of  which  were  t^e  attributed  to  the  general  difpofition  to  politieal 
fpecuIatioBS.  ^  In  order  to  relieve  the  diftreiFes  of  their  own  manufadurers,  it 
was  propofed  to  lay  heavy  duties  on  the  manufadures  of  other  countries, 
imported  into  Ireland  i  a  meafure  didated  by  a  narrow  and  fliort •lighted 
policy,  but  for  which  the  people  had  become  extremely  clamorous.  The 
legiflature,  however,  with  no  lels  wifdom  than  firmnefs,  rejeded  tlie  motion, 
lii  confcquence  of  thisdifappointment  of  their  hopes,  the  people  were  thrown 
into  the  moft  vioUnt  fermentation,  and  as  there  was  reafon  to  believe  that 
thef(S  commotions  were  either  excited  or  continued  by  the  feditious  and 
inflammatory  libels,  which  were  daily  circulated  in  the  public  papers,  pro- 
fccutions  were  commenced  againft  (everal  of  the  printers^  and  a  bill  was 
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brought  into  parliament  by  Mr.  Fofter  foi  fecuring  the  liberty  of  thi 
prcf8,  by  preventing  the  pubHcation  of  libels,  which  after  a  i:onfiderablc 
oppofition,  and  receiving  feveral  modifications,  pafled  tvith  a  general  con- 
currence. 

Soon  after  this  a  plan  for  regulating  and  finally  adjufting  the  commercii 
intcrfcourfe  between  the  two  nations,  excited  a  very  general  intereft  both  in 
Great  BrTtain  and  Ireland,  but  after  having  excrcifcd  the  attention  of  thi 
legiflaturcsof  both  kingdoms  for  upwards  of  feven  months,  was  fruftratedby 
the  violence  of  that  mifguided  zeal  which  then  pervaddd  the  whole  nation. 
Indeed  fo  \infolent  had  the  people. of  that  country  now  become,  in  conPe- 
quencc  of  the  conccflions  extorted  from  Great  Britain ;  their  minds  fo  agi- 
tated with  groundlefs  doubts  and  jealoufies ;  fo  diftrafted  with  political 
fpeculations,  that  a  calm  and  temperate  difcuilion  of  a  fubje6t  of  fuch  mag- 
nitude was  not  to  be  expefled.  The  unfortunate  indifpofition  of  his  majcfty 
happened  foon  after  their  rcjeftioTi  of  the  commercial  propofitions.  Thia 
event  was  no  fponer  known  in  Ireland,  than  theiage  of  theoretical  innovation 
and  all  the  angry  paffion«  which  had  agitated  the  minds  of  parties  were  re- 
kindled ;  as  if  on  the  watch  for  an  objeft  of  fufficient  force  to  fet  tliem  irt 
motioa,  they  eagerly  larid  hold  of  the  opportunity  afforded  them  by  the  quef- 
tion  of  the  regency  to  exhibit  a  praAical  proof  of  their  newly  acquired  Inde- 
pendence, and  perhaps  indiredly  to  point  at  other  aims,  which  at  that  period 
were  not  ripe  for  developement.         *  * 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  erter  into  a  detail  of  the  meafures  adopted 
on  this  occafion  ;  but  we  may  fhorily  obferve,  that  the  condudt  of  the  IrifH 
parh'ament  in  the  whole  of  this  bufinefs  is  ftrongly  marked  by  precipitation 
and  violence,  and  that  the  argi^ments'by  which  the  Jeaders  in  both  houfea 
fvpported  their  views  were  fuch  as  in  their 'ultimate  •  application  evidently 
tended  to  break  the  connexion  betwixt  the  two  kingdoms ;  that  this  projedl 
had  been  already  conceived  is  ,hy  no  means  improbable.  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  ' 
the  attorney  general  firmly  and  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  the  meafores  of  the 
majority  in  parliament,  contending  for  the  conftitutional  connexion  betwixt 
the  two  kingdoms,  and  concluded  his  fpeech  by  this  folemti  and  almoii 
prophetic  warning,  that  if  the  two  houfes  of  pariiamcnt  fhould  in  a  moment 
of  phrenzy,  facrifice  their  connexion  with  the  crown  in  purfoit  of  para- 
doxical phantoms,  they  might  perhaps  live  to  fee  Ireland  once  more  indebt- 
ed for  the  rcftoration  of  her  civil  and  religious  liberties,  to  a  Britiih  army. 
But  while  thefe  matters  were  drawing  to  a  conclufion  their  neceffity  was 
fupeifedcdJjy  the  fuddcn  and  unexpefted  Recovery  of  the  King,  and  thus  the 
immediate  caufe  of  the  difcontents  and  divifions  being  removed,  a  temporary 
calm  was  produced. 

But  the  difcontentcd  and  turbulent  fpirits  of  the  people  of 'Ireland  wefe 
now  and  had  been  for  fotpe  time  paft  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  continual  agitation 
and  ferment,  that  no  tranquillity  was  lafting  ;  ,the"fire  of  political  difcord 
fometlmes  ctaftd  to  blaze,  but  the  fmoaking  embers- were  ever  ready  to  burft  ; 
forth  into  a  flame,  upon  the  fmallefl  communication  with  any  infiammable 
matter.  Such  was  the  flate  of  the  Irifli  nation  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  revolution.  It  is  not  therefore  furprlfing  that  the  dreadful  explofion 
which  nearly  fet  Europe  on  fir^,  fhould  have  alrooft  dcftroyed  that  country. 
The  principles  of  thofe  who  overturned  the  old  government  of  Ft-ance,  have 
been  jurtly  confidered  as  the  fignal  for  revolt  to  the  difcontentcd,  to  the  un- 
principled, and  to  the  profTigate  of  all  nations.  In  Britain  they  fpread  with 
rapidity,  and  their  progrefs  at  one  time  was  fo  confiderable,  and  the  evident  . 
intentions  of  the  fadiou  fo  alarming,  as  to  excite  no  fniall  degree  of  appre- 
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lieniion  and  terror ;  but  the  firmnefs  of  the  esecotxve  gotemxnenty  (apported 
by  the  gbod  fenfe  and  energy  of  the  Britifh  nation,  carried  us  nobly  Uirough 
the  (lorm.  In  Ireland  thefe  principles  took  an  immediate  and  firm  hold  of 
thtr  minds  of  the  people  ;  enflanftd  by  political  fpeculation,  and  irritated  by" 
groundlefs  jealoufies  and  difcontents,  they  were  urged  into  the  Tery  laft  ftagc 
of  crime  with  a  precipitation^  which,  but  amoag  that  people  whofe  example 
^hey  dcfigned  to  copy,  has  no  parallel. 

It  appears  that  foon  after  the  French  revolution  a  confpiracy  was  formed 
in  Ireland,  whofe  aim  was  to  overthrow  the  conftitution  and  government  of 
the  country,  to  feparate  Ireland  from  Great  Britain,  and  to  eibblifh  a  repub-' 
(ic  after  the  example  of  France  on  the  deftp6t>on  of  all  religious  eftabU(h* 
ments,  the  abolition  of  ranks,  aod  the  confifcation  of  property.  The  moft 
efficient  engine  of  this  trccifonable  combinatio;i  was  the  foctety  of  united 
Irifhmen.  This  fociety  was  eflablifhed  in  the  year  179-1  ;  for  fome  time 
their  attention  was  entirely  dire6^ed  to  the  engaging  into  their  fociety  per- 
fons  of  afiivity  and  talents  ;  and  the  fubje£l  of  parliamentary  reform,  either 
as  a  ftep  to  the  attainment  of  their  ultimate  objedl,  or  as  a  cover  to.  their  real 
defigns,  was  again  revived  and  profecuted  with  redoubled  energy  and  vigour; 
affiliated  clubs  and  focieties  were  fpread  over  the  whole  country,  writings  of 
the  moft  BagitfDus  and  treaibnable  tendency  were  circulated  with  indefatigable 
perfeverance,  and  the  lower  clalTes,  who  in  that  country  are  funk  in  the  nqdft 
deplorable  ignorance,  were  in  this  manner  trained  to  be  inftruments  of  the 
moft  diabolical  barbarity.  No  efforts  were  left  untried  fof  bringing  their 
defigns  to  maturity  and  for  giving  to  the  focieties  the  ftrength  and  confift- 
ency  of  a  revolutionary  army  ;  every  mean  was  employed,  which  malignant 
cunning  could  devife,  for  eradicating  from  the  minds  of  the  people  all  the 
principles  either  of  public  or  private  duty  ;  they  incited  the  foidier  to  be- 
tray his  khig,  they  armed  the  tenant  againft  his  landlordt  and'they  taught  the 
fervant  to  confpire  with  the  affaffin  of  his  mafter,  thus  blailing  the  rep^fe  and 
fecurity  of  private  life  in  its  very  fanfluary,  and  effacing  every  law  of  truth, 
juftice,  and  gratitude.  ^  Nor  was  any  artifice  omitted,  which  could  either 
weaken  or  embarrafs  the  government ;  the  well  aflcdled  were  intimidated  from 
joiuing' the  yeomanry, corps  ^  magiilrates,  witneffes,  jurors,  in  a  word  every 
claf*^  and  defcription  of  people,  who  ventured  to  fupport  the  laws,  were  im* 
mediately  marked  for  deibudion,  and  tb*e  barbarous  affaffinations  perpetrated 
by  murderers,  who  ifTued  firom  their  dens  during  the  darknefs  of  midnight, 
fparing  neither  fex  nor  age,  fpread  terror  and  difmay  over  the  whole  face  of 
this  miferable  and  diilraasd  country. 

In  the  fummer  1 796  great  numbers  had  enrolled  themfelves ;  and  about 
this  period  a  dire6i  communication  with  the  enemy  was  opened  by  the  headl 
of  the  party,  and  French  affillance  was  folicited  and  promifed  to  be  fpeedily 
'  fent  to  aid  the  difaffe£ted  in  that  'kingdom  ;  dtrediions  were  in  confequence 
ilTued  by  the  leaders  of  the  focieties,  to  form  themfelves  into  military  bodies, 
and  to  be  provided  with  arms  and  artimunition  ;  thefe  dire6lion8  were  fpeedily 
obeyed  ;  the  focieties  aflumed  a  military  form,  and  it  appears  by  the  original 
papers  i^ized  at  Belfaft  on  April  1797,  that  their  numbers  at  that  period,  in 
the  province  of  Ulfter  alone,  amounted  to  nearly  ioo,OQO. 

An  agent  was  foon  after  fent  to  the  French  diredtory,  acquainting  them 
with  their  preparations ;  this  agent  from  various  channels  of  information  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  the  late  Lord  Fitzgerald^  who,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
O'Connor,  proceeded  to  Switzerland,  and  had  an  interview  near  the  French 
frontier  with  general  Hocbe»  on  which  occafioii  every  thyig  was  fettled  with 
a  view  to  the  anvaiioa. 

About 
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About  QSober  17961  an  accredited  meSeiiger  arrived  from  tbc  Friencb 
f^public^  who  came  to  comoiunicate  to  the  leaders  of  the  irifli  union  the 
intCQtton  of  the  French,  fpeedily  to  invade-  IreUnd  with  fifteen  thoufand 
mcR  and  a  great  quantity  of  annr  and  ammvnition  ;  this  attempt  was  accord- 
iujg}Y  made  in  December  folbwing,  when  the  French  fleet  took  advantage 
Ota  thick  fog  and  elcaped  from  Breft  unobferved  by  admiral  Colpoys,  who 
had  been  blocking  them  up  for  feveral  months;  meeting  with  violent  ftorms 
in  their  paiage,  the  ieet  was  difperfed,  and  on  the  24th  part  of  them  con- 
liftiag  of  eight  two  deckers  and  nine  of  different  claffes,  anchored  in  Bantry 
bay  ;  the  fury  of  the  tempeft  rendering  any  attempt  to  land  impoffiUey  they 
quitted  their  ftation  on  the  aytb  in  the  evening  ;  an  9iEcer  aVid  feven  men 
were  driven  on  (hore  in  a  boat  belonging  to  one  of  the  French  (hips  ;  this 
gCDtleouin^  upon  examination,  ftated  that  the  fleet  upon  its  leaving  Breft 
confifted  o*f  about  fifty  (ail,  having  on  board  35,000  men  commanded  by 
general  Hoche,  and*  that  it  was  defined  to  attack  Ireland.  The  appear- 
ance of  this  armament  excited  a  confidcrable  degree  of  alarm  in  Ireland,  but 
the  greateft  loyahy  manifefted  itfelf  throughout  this  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  every  demonftration  was  givin  of  their  zeal  and  ardour  to  oppofe  the 
enemy  whenever  it  could  be  fuppofed  a  defcent  would  be  attempted. 

The  effeds  of  the  union  had  not  fo  fully  extended  tdemfelves  at  that  time 
to  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  a  defed  which  the  leaders  afterwards  took  care 
to  fupply.  During  the  fummer  of  1797  very  extendve  preparations  were 
made  both  at  the  Texel  and  at  Breft  for  a  fecond  attempt ;  and  in  the  au* 
cnmn,  intelligence  was  received  by  the  executive  of  the  union,  that  the  troops 
were  adually  embarked  in  the  Texel,  and  only  waited*  the  vnnd  }  their  de« 
figns  were  again ,  fruftrated  by  the  glorious  and  ever,  memorable  viAory  of 
lord  Duncan  over  the  Dutch  fleet  on  the  nth  Odober  1797.  The  com- 
munication betwixt  the  diredory  of  France  and  the  Irifh  executive  was  ftill 
kept  up,  and  affurances  were  ftill  given  that  fucconrs  might  be  expected. 
In  the  mean  time  the  moft  adive  and  vigorous  meafures  were  purfue^  againft 
the  confpiratoH  ;  a  bill  was  paffed  prohibiting  feditious  meetings ;  another 
commonly  called  the  infurrcdion  ad,  by  which  the  Lord- Lieutenant  and 
council  were  enabled  upon  the  requififtion  of  feven  magiftrates  of  any  county. 
to  proclaim  the  whole  or  any  part  thereof  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  difturbance,  and 
witl)tn  thofe  limits  this  law  was  to  operate  ;  and  by  another  the  habeas  Cprpu| 
ad  was  fufpended  and  the  yeomanry  eftabllfhed. 

But  fuch  wa|i  the  boldnefs  of  the  confpirators  that  in  defiance  of  the  ad*- 
dit tonal  energy  of  the  executive  government,  the  fame  fyflem  of  outrage  and 
oppoiition  to  the  laws,  which  had  been  fp  fuccefsfully  made  ufe  of  the  former 
year  in  Ulfter,  was  now  very  generally  extended  over  all  the  fouthern  and 
midland  counties,  and  every  exertion  was  made  to  give  ftrength  to  the  con* 
(jpiracy,  and  by  an  adive  fyftem  of  terror  to  compel  the  people  to  look  for 
protedion  to  the  union  rathef  than  to  the  laws.  Our  limits  do  not  permit 
us  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  enormities  committed  on  the  peaceable  an4 
well  afttded  inhabitants,  nor  could  we  (hock  the  feelings  of  the  humane  rea- 
der by  a  recital  of  barbarities  attended  with  fuch  circumftances  of  unrelenting 
cruelty  as  muft  entail  everlafting  difgrace  upon  the  Irifh  nation.  It 
will  be  fufficient  to  fay  that  in  the  months  of  l^ebniary  and  March,  many  parts 
of  the  provinces  of  Lcinfter  and  Miinfter  were  adually  in  pofteOion  of  a  murder- 
ous banditti,  and  no  night  paffed  without  the  coipmiffinn  of  numerous  murders, 
feveral  diftrids  in  tbefe  proviaces  had  been  |)roQlaimed,  but  this  meafure  proved 
ineftcdual,  and  great  numbers  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  the  counties  of  Cork, 
^imerl^k,  TipJ«nury,  Kilkenny,  Carlow,  King's  coiinty.  Queen's  county, 
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Kildarp,  and  Wicklow  were  in  the  courfc  of  one  month  ftrfpt  of  their  arms^ 
and  obliged  to  fly  for  fhelter  into  the  garriTon  towns.  Under  tbofe  alarming  ctr- 
cum dances,  on  tne  3Gth  March  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ilTued  a  proclamation » 
Aating  that  the  traitorous.  cpnCpiracy,  which  had  long  exiftcd  within  this 
kingdom  had  broken  out  into  ad.s  of  open  rebellion,  and  giving  notice  that 
the  mod:  dircft  and  pofi^ive  otders  were  given  to  the  oi&cers  commanding  his 
Ifnajefty's  forceSy^o  employ  thehi  with  the  utmod  vigour  and  decifion  forqta 
fuppreflTon,  and  for  difarming  the  rebels,  and  all  perfons  difaffefked:  to  his 
majefty's  government  by  the  mod  Cummary  and  effe^ual  methoda  ;  the  promp- 
titude and  energy  with  which  thefe  orders  was  executed,  were  attended 
with  fuch  effe^s  in  diffolving  the  union  and  difconcerting  the  views  of  the 
confpiracy,  that  it  became  evident  to  the  generality  of  the  leaders,  that  they 
liad  now  no  other  alternative  than  to  rife  at  once  or  abandon  their  de« 
figns.  The  arreft  of  the  Leinfter  committee  on  the  12th  March,  with 
feveraPother  leading  members  of  the  union  on  the  fame  day,  had  likewife  fo 
much  ei^pofed  the  traitors  in  all  their  unhallowed  labyrinths  of  iniquity,  and 
tende4  fo  much  to  weaken  their  organization,  that  they  were  precipitated  into 
a  dcfperate  cffofrt  before  their  dcfigns  were  fully  ripe  for  execution.  A  plan 
was  accordingly  digefted  by  the  military  committee  for  a  general  rifmg,  which 
Y^as  to  take  place  on  the  23d  of  May.  Government  were  perfectly  informed 
of  the  intentions  of  the  confpirators,  and  caufed  feveral  of  the  leaders  to  be  ap- 
prehended on  the  19th  and  zift^  and  late  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  the  ap- 
proaching infurre6iion  was  announced  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  a  meflage  to  the  fame  efiedl  was  fent  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  both 
houfes  of  parliament. 

Notwithflanding  ^be  military  precautions  that  were  adopted  to  counteraA 
the  infurrediion,  it  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin  on  the  night 
appointed  ;  the  •  meafures  taken  in  the  metropolis  prevented  any  difturbance. 
tliere.  They  attacked  the  town  of  Naas  in  confiderable  force,  but  were  repul- 
fed  by  the  Armagh  militia  and  ancient  Britifh  light  dragoons  with  great 
flaugliter  ;  feveral  other  engagements  took  place  in  that  part  of  the  country,  in 
all  of  which  the  rebels  were  defeated  and  put  to  flight,  and  great  numbers  kil- 
led. On  the  28th  intellig(:nce  was  received  that  the  infurreftion  was  fpreading 
fouthward,  and  had  broke  o\it  in  great  force  in  the  county  of  Wexford  ;  their 
numbers  were  then  ilated  to  amount  to  4C)cx>  at  leaft,  and  a  great  number  of 
them  mounted.^  Here  their  principal  ftrcngth  feemed  to  be  colledtcd,  after 
they  were  broken  and  difpcrfed  in  every  other  quarter  j  their  numbers  at  laft 
amounting  by  the  bell  accounts  to  near  15,000.  , 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  military  opera- 
tions againft  this  formidable  force,  it  is  fufhcient  for  us  to,  fay,  that  the  re- 
bels after  having  been  defeated  at  Lnnifcorthy  .by  general  Lake,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wexford  by  brigadier  general  Moore,  evacuated  the  town^ 
which  was  immediately  entered  by  the  king's  troops  without  oppofition. 
The  n:bels  whoefeaped  from  Wexford,  in  different  places,  attempted  to  mak^ 
a  (land,  and  colledi  the  fcattered  remains  of ^thcir  adherents,  but  fuch  was  the 
adivity  and  energy  of  the  officers  and  foldiers,  that  all  their  endeavours  were 
fruftrated ;  they  were  attacked,  defeated,  and  dif^erfed  in  all  quarters,  and 
tranquillity  begun  gradually  to  be  reftored. 

'About  the  end  of  AuguH,  fome  frigates  and  tranfports  from  France,  ap* 
peared  in  Kilala-bay,  and  landed  about  1000  men »  with *a  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  arms  and  ammunition.  As  the  ilrength  of  the  rebellion  was  now 
broken,  the  numbers  who  joined  them  were  not  confiderable,  and  on  the 
eighth  of  Septr.  being  attacked  by  general  Lake,  they  furrendtred  at  difcre^ 
ti(3n ;  the  rebeU  who  had  jdined  ther^  were  difperfedi  and  a  greats  propor- 
*  -    ♦    '•-    '  .  ■  "         .  tioa 
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ttoD  of  them  JciUed  or  f aken-  Another  effort  waa  made  by  the  French 
to  Tupport,  or  rather  to  rekindle  the  fiamea  of  rebellion  in  Jreland.  On  the 
1 7th  of  Septemba*,  a  fleet  failed  from  France,  deilined  for  that  country » 
confifting  of  a  (hip  of  eighty  guns,  eight  heaty  frigates,  a  fchooner,  ^nd  a  brig  ; 
thefe  (hips  were  all  entirely  new,  full  of  troops  and  ilores,  with  every  thing 
necefrary  for  the  eftabhihment  of  their  views  ;  on  the  1  ith  of  Odober^'ihia 
fleet  waa  difcovered  by  the  fquadron  under  Sir  J.  B.  Warren^  who  imme- 
diately gave  chafe  ;  next  morning  he  dame  up  with  them,  attacked  and  de- 
feated them  ;  the  whole  fleet  except  one  or  two  frigates,  was  captured* 
This  blow,  it  is  to  be  prefumedy  has  put  a  period  to  all  the  hopes  entertain- 
ed by  the  French  dire6kory,  of  making  themfelves  matters  of  Ireland  by^ 
co*operatioB  with  the  traitors  of  that  kingdom.  Bands  of  banditti  continued 
for  fome  time  after  this,  to  infed  the  country,  particularly  the  county  of 
Weitfprd  I  property  to  a  great  amount  was  in  a  Aiort  time  defh-oyed,  in  the 
plunder  of  houfe^  and  houghing  of  cattle  ;  fcarce  a  night  paifed  in  which 
groupes  of  50  or  ^o  of  thefe  mifcreants  did  not  aifemble  in  the  horrible  oc- 
cupation of  burning,  murdering,  and  plundering  .the  induftnous  and  well  af- 
fe6ked  inhabitants  ;  but  by  the  vigilance  and  a^ivicy  of  the  troops,  they 
were  purfued  to  their  lurking  holes,  *  and  either  difpcvfed,  taken  or  deftroy«- 
ed.  ' 

Such  has  been  the  termination,  as  we  fincerely  hope  it  will  tutn  out  to  be^ 
of  a  confpiracy  no  lefs  atrocious  than  ahrming  ;  whether  we  coniidcr  the 
diabolical  defigns  of  the  traitors,  the  fecrecy  with  which  they  conduced  their 
infernal  operations,  or  the  wide  diifulion  of  thofe  wicked  principles  by  which 
they  effe^d  the  corruption  of  the  mafs  of  the  people^  fetting  them  loofe 
from  every  political  and  moral  reftraint,  and  rendering  them  the  active  in« 
ftrumenta  of  an  unprincipled  and  defperate  band,  in  a  fyftem  of  wickedaeiii 
without  a  parallel. 

That  men  of  weak  underftanding  or  fuch  as  had  not.  properly  attended 
to  the  principles  upon  which  the  French  revolution  was  conduced,  fhould 
at  firft  be  led  away  with  the  fpecious  theories  of  the  philofophifts  may  admit 
pf  fome  excufe  ;  but  when  during  the  fpace  of  ten  years,  ruin  and  deftruc- 
^on  have  continued  to  overwhelm  and  defolate  that  unfortunate  and  devoted 
country  $  when  their  mild  and  graciot^s  fovcreign  has  been  facrilegioufly  mur- 
dered ;  his  royal  confort  and  family,  the  heroic  partners  of  his  cruel  and  pro- 
traded  fnfferings,  put  to  an  ignominious  death  ;  the  clergy  and  nobility,  with 
almoil  every  gentleman  of  landed  property,  either  maffacred,  robbed,  or 
baniftied ;  the  citizens  of  her  mod  fiourifhing  and  profperou^  cities  fallen 
victims  to  the  unfeeling  and  diabolical  barbarity  of  fyftematic  aflaflins  ;  their 
vfives  and  daughters  facrifked  to  the  brutal  luft  of  their  dcflroyers  ;  them- 
felves  either  perifhing  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner  or  colltfted  in  the  pub- 
lic fquares  without  diftindiion  of  fex  or  age,'  and  flaughtered  by  thbufands, 
or  doomed  to  languifh  in  hoplefs  mifery,  in  noifome  and  pellilential  dun- 
geons ;  in  fhort,  after  fuch  a  long,  unbroken,  melancholy  train  of  woes 
following  one  upon  another  in  France  ;  we  (Cannot  too  ilrongly  execrate 
the  defigns  of  thofe  wretches  who  had  confpired  to  reduce  their  principles  to 
pradice  in  this  happy  country,  and  to  pollute  thefe  facred  abodes  of  peace, 
and  of  pfofperity,  with  blood  and  maffacre.  Our  warmeli>  gratitude  is  due  to 
the  fupreme  difpofer  of  all  things,  whofe  proteding  care  hath  defended  ua 
from  the  machinations  of  our  enemies,  and  averted  the  dreadful  calamity 
which  itnpended  over  Britain  :  and  after  him  to  the  vigilance  of  the  execu- 
tive government,  to  the  activity  of  the  army,  and  to  the  zealous  co-operation 
of  his  majefty's  loyal  and  afFedionate  fubjedts. 

The  confolidation  of  the  cm|nre  by  the  union  of  Ireland  with  Great 
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Biitaln,  (e^med  now  tm  he  the  only  thing  ftjU  wanting  to  complete  our  (cctirit^* 
Tbit  fubjefk  was  laid  before  the  Britifh  boufe  of  conunons  by  Mr.  Pitt ;  hi« 
fpeecb  on  khisoccafioA  was  eloquent,  perfpnruous,  .and  argumentative  ;  with 
bis  ufual  firmnefs  and  accuracy  he  completely  refuted  all  the  caluinnici»  the 
vifreprefcntations  and  falfe  aflertions  of  its  opponents,  both  aa  to  the  prin* 
ciple  of  the  meafure,  the  terms  to  be  propofed  for  adoption,  and  the  means 
ot  carryrog  it  into  execution  ;  by  the  oppuiltion  it  was  combated  with  their 
ufual  c^ndoury  but  after  undergoing  an  ample  diicuflion  it  received  the  appro* 
1>ation  of  a  great  majority  in  both  houfes.  When  the  fubje£i  caipc  to  be  con* 
fidercd  11)  the  Iriih  parliament,  its  reception  was  fuch  as  was  unworthy  of  a 
deliberative  body ;  adveriity,  it  appeared,  had  not  yet  calmed  their  furious 
^irita,  and  on  this  occafion  they  diftinguiflied  themfeUes  by  a  renewsl  of  the 
Ikmc  i&tempdratc  violence,  which  had  charadenzed  their  debates  on  former 
occafibns ;  dazzled  and  bewildered  by  a  phantom,  they  were  incapable  of  truly 
perceiving  and  appreciating  a  fubje£i  of  fuch  magnitude,  in  all  its  bearings  an4 
relations. 

When  two  countries  exift  as  feparate  and  independent  nations  under  the 
fame  fovereign,  the  queilion  refpc^ng  the  expediency  of  a  complete  legifla- 
tivc  union,  abiltxafUy  conHdered,  feems  to  be  attended  with  no  difficulties,  nor 
to  adsnit  of  any  doubt.  Among  the  important  benefits  that  may  naturally 
lie  expected  to  flow  from  fuch  a  meofure,  may  be  reckoned  an  increafe  of 
energy  and  vigour,  a  confolidation  of  ftrength  and  refonrces,  a  perfect  coin- 
cidence of  views  and  interefts,  and  the  gradual  decay  of  all  national  preference 
and  diftinftion,  by  which  animofities  are  produced  and  fomented.  The  cir« 
cnmftanccs  mud  therefore  be  very  (Irong  which  can  judxfy  a  conclufion  againft 
its  expediency,  and  more  fo  which  can  warrant  its  total  and  complete  reproba- 
tion ;  but  fo  far  was  this  nveafure  in  its  particular  application  to  Great  Bri« 
tain  and  Ireland  from  being  attended  with  any  fuch  circum^nces,  that  the* 
Ctoation  of  both  countries  had  rendered  it  abfolucely  necefiary  for  their 
mutual  prcfervation  and  profperity ;  and  clearly  pointed  it  out  as  the  only 
barrier  which'  conld  be  oppofed  to  the  efforts  of  our  imreterate  foes,  and  the 
only  means  by  which  their  ceafclefs^machinations  to  effe6k  the  feparation  of 
both  countries,  could  be  effcdually  counteraded.  The  rancorous  feverity, 
therefore  with  which  it  was  oppofed  in  the  Iri(h  parliament,  when  firft  fub- 
mttted  to  their  coniideration,  muft  appear  highly  reprehenfible ;  far  from 
making  ufe  of  fober  argument  and  found  reafoning,  or  entering  into  a  cool  in- 
vefttgaiion  of  a  fubje£k  of  fuch  high  importance,  their  fpeeches  were  mere  de- 
clamatory harangues,  much  better  fitted  to  enflame  the  pafiions,  than  to  dired 
or  enlighten  the  under  (Ian  ding. 

Though  this  indecent  warmth  had  during  the  recefs  of  parliament  in  fome 
degree  aba^,  and  great  part  o{  the  country,  liftening  to  the  voice  of  fober 
reafon  and  found  fenfe,  now  viewed  the  meafure  with  approbation,  it  never- 
thelefs  continued  to  be  condemned  by  the  oppofite  party  with  that  intemper- 
ate violence  of  which  in  the  former  feffion  they  had  exhibited  fo  difgraccful 
an  example.  On  the  motion  for  the  addreb  in  the  Irifli  parliament,  the  fub- 
jed  was  introduced  by  Sir  L.  Parfons,  his  fpeech  was  diftinguiflied  by  its 
violent  abufe  of  the  meafure  which  he  confidered  as  a  plan  of  the  Britilh 
miiutt«;r  to  euilave  Irehnd,  to  deprive  her  of  her  con  ft  it  ot  ion,  and  to  fubje^ 
that  kingdom  to  the  unlimited  controul  of  the  British  parliament,  and  hecoc- 
cloded  with  a  motion,  whofe  tendency  had  it  been  carried,  was  to  (hut  the 
door  again  ft  all  future  diicufllon  of  this  fubjefi,  and  thereby  bnng  upon  the 
iegiilature  the  difgrace  ol  having  a£tcd  fo  unworthy  of  a  deliberative  body  as 
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to  reAife  even  to  take  under  their  confideration  a  meafure  of  tht  H^heft  hn* 
portaece  to  the  fecnrtty  and  happtncft  of  both  countries. 

Ife  was  anfwered  by  Lord  Caillercaghy  who  in  a  fortrble  and  eloqoent  ^peecb 
iliewcd  thA  the  whole  of  the  honourable  Baronet's  declamation  if  it  proved 
any  tbin^  at  ally  tended  to  prove  this  abfard  pofition,  that  it  never  oonld  be 
conGftent  with  the  liberties  of  two  independent  nations  to  onite  under  any 
form  of  government  whatever  ;  that  his  reafoning  tended  to  (hake  to  the  very 
foundation  that  connexion  betwixt  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  he  a^ 
fe6ted  fo  highly  to  prize,  as  fuperfeding  the  neceffity  of  a  lep^iiiative  union  7 
that  the  queftion  had  gone  abroad  among  the  people  $  that^it  had  occupied  s 
portion' of  every  bmu's  thoughts ;  and  involving  as  it  did  the  liberties  and  fe* 
carity  of  the  country,  could  not  now  be  allowed  to  left  without  the  moft 
ample  and  deliberate  difcufiion  ;  that  their  own  honour  and  their  duty  to  their 
'  ooailituents  imperioufly  demanded  this  of  them,  as  well  as  rcfped  (orthccom* 
mon  fovereign  of  both  countries,  who  had  recommended  this  important  (ub* 
jo£t  to  their  coofideration. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  debate  Mr.  Grattan  entered  and  foon  after  rofe 
and  aiddreicd  the  houCe  on  the  fubjeS ;  It  is  almoft  unnecefTary  to  fay  that  hia 
fpeech  was  diftioguiihed  by  its  rancour  and  virulence  again  ft  the  Biuilh 
government)  and  by  a  complete  reprobation  of  the  meafure,  and  thi^  in  fach 
languagie  as  had  a  dire^  tendency  to  rekindle  the  flames  of  difconteot  and 
rebellion*  The  amendment  of  Sir  L.  Parfons  was  rejt^cd  by  a  majority  of 
42  and  a  call *of  the  houfe  was  moved  for  by  Lord  Cailleretigk  on  Wednefday 
5th  February  for  the  purpofe  of  laying  before  them  a  mcflage  from  bis 
niajefty  on  that  fubjedt.  When  the  houfe  met,  he  accordingly  dated  that  he 
had  it  in  command  from  his  Majefty  to  lay  before  them  the  refolutions  of  the 
Britifh  parliament  upon  the  fubje6l  of  a  more  intimate  union  of  the  two 
count rtes«  and  U>  exprefs  his^majefty's  eameil  recommendation,  that  they 
woold  take  thefe  refolutions  into  their  ferioos  confideration,  the  meffage  cotti- 
cloded  with  exprefling  his  majefty's<firm  reliance  on  the  wKdom  ot  his  parh's^ 
nent  and  the  loyalty  of  his  people  for  the  comj^tion  of  fuch  a  fyftem,  as  will 
eftabllfh  the  power  of  <the  empire  on  a  foundation  not  to  be  Aiaken  either  by 
foreign  or  domeftic  enemies.  Lord  Caftlereiigh  tlieii  opened  the  plan  of  the 
nnion,  confining  of  eight  articles,  in  a  fpeech  ot  great  length  and  detail ;  a  very 
warm  debate  enfued^  which  was  prolonged  to  a  very  late  hour,  when  the  houfe 
divided,  and  there  appeared  a  majority  of  forty  three  in  favour  of  the  union,  the 
numbers  being  158  and  115. 

The  houfe  then  in  a  committee  entered  upon  the  confideration  of  the  partK 

cular  articles,  to  which  a  confiderable  oppofttion  continued  to  be  made,  but 

they  were  all  carried  in  both  houfes  without  any  material  alteration,  and  an 

addrefs  pre&nted  to  his  mayedy,  ftating,  that  in  conformity  to  the  meffage  of 

hia  excellency,  they  had  taken  into  their  confideration  the  fubjeft  of  a  legiOa* 

tive  union,  and  had  agreed  to  the  refolutions  which  accompanied  the  addrefs  ; 

that  fenlible  of  the  efforts  of  the  common  enemy  to  fcparatethe  kingdoms  of 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  thereby,  to  overthrow  the  empire,  they  cordial*- 

]y  embraced  the  principle  of  a  legiflative  union,  as  the  fureft  protedion  agatnll 

the  intrignes  of  foreign  and  domeilic  enemies,  and  the  firmeil:  pledge  for  the 

ftrength  and  the  integrity  of  the  empire.  On  the  2nd  of  April,  Lord  Greiiville 

in  the  houfe  of  Lords,  and  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  houfe  of  commons  brought  a  mef* 

fage  from  the  king  informing  them^at  he  felt  the  moit  (incere  fatisfadlion  in 

communicating  to  them  the  joint  addrefs  of  the  Lords  and  comnM>n8  of  Ire« 

land,  laying  before  bit  majelty  certain  refolutions  containing  the  terms  pro* 

pofed  by  ihcm  for  an  entire  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  earneftly  recom* 

mending  to  both  honfes  to  take  all  fuch  futur^  fteps  as  might  tend  to  the 
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fpeedy  execution  of  a  work  fo  interefting  to  the  fecurity  and  happinefs  of  hw 
fubjcds  in  l^oth  kingdoms.  This  meflage  was  referred  to  the  eonfideratioQ 
of  a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe.  As  the  principle  of  the  meafure  had 
been  fully  difcufled  in  the  former  feffion,  little  opposition  was  made  to  the* 
houfe  going  into  a  committee.  '  The  feveral  articles  after  undergoing  a  moft 
ample  and  deliberate  difculfion  were  all  agreed  to  with  very  little  alteration, 
and  then  reported  to  the  houfe.  ,' 

The  refolutions  .were  alfo  carried  in  the  houfe  of  Lords,  a  few  alterations 
^rere  fuggeiled,  which  were  agreed  to  by  the  commons  and  an  addrefs  pre- 
fente4  to  his  majefty  by  both  houfes,  expreffive  of  their  concurrence  in  the 
obje6k  recommended  by  his  Majefty's  mcflage.  The  refolutions  as  amended 
by  the  Britlfli  parliament  were  then  laid  before  the  parliament  of  Ireland  ;  and 
received  their  approbation,  and  an  addrefs  to  that  purpofe  was  prefented  to  the 
Lord  ^Lieutenant.  A  bill  was  then  brought  in,  founded  upon  the  articles  of 
union,  as  agreed  upon  by  the  parliament  of  Great.  Britain  and  Ireland.  This 
bill  after  encountering  even  in  this  lad  ftage  a  confiderable  degree  of  oppoii- 
lion,  was  finally  pafTed  in  both  houfes.  A  fimilar  bill  was  brought  into  the 
BritiAi  parliament  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville  which  paiTed  without 
much  oppofition,  and  foon  after  both  bills  received  the  royal  aflent. 

Thus  has  that  great  meafure  of  imperial  policy  been  accomplifhed,  which 
there  is  reafon  to  hope  will,  in  an  eminent  degree,  contribute  to  the  ftrength 
and  pro(perity  of  the  empire,  and  render  it  impregnable  againft  all  the  at- 
tempts of  enemies  either  to  fubvert  or  divide  its  power.  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  will  therefore  now  form  a  \t'ip\t  cord  which  no  man  can  break, 
tile  firm  guarantees  of  each  others  being  and  each  others  rights  ; 

Dum  domus  JEnee  Capholi  immobile  faxum 

^  Accolet ;  et  imperiumyPater  Romanuj  habebit. 

We  (hall  conclude  this  (hort  nanaiive  with  a  brief  fummary  of  the  principal 
articles  of  the  union  as  adopted  by  both  kingdonis. 

'  I  ft.  The  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (hall  on  and  ever  after  the 
I  ft.  day  of  January  i8o[  be  united  into  one  kingdom  to  be  ftyled  the  unit- 
ed kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

2nd.  The  fucceflion  to  the  imperial  crown  (hall  remain  limited  and  fettled  in 
the  fame  manner  as  it  now  ftands  in  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

3d.  The  united  kingdom  (hall  be  reprcfented  in  one  and  the  fame  parliament. 

4th.  The  peerage  of  Ireland  fhall  be  reprefented  in  the  houfe  of  Lords  of 
the  united  kingdom,  by  28  temporal  peers,  who  (hall  be  chofen  for  life  and  by 
four  fpiritual  Lords  by  rotation  of  feflions ;  any  peer  of  Ireland  (hall  be  capable 
of  being  ele6led  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  provided  that  fo  long 
as  he  (hall  ferve  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  he  (hall  not  be  capable  of  being 
clewed  as  a  peer,  or  be  qualiBed  to  vote  at  the  ele&ion  of  any  peer^  and  that 
he  (hall  be  liable  to  be  tried  as  a  commoner ;  for  every  three  Iriih  peerages  that 
may  become  extinA  the  king  may  create  one,  till  the  whole  peerage  be  re- 
duced to  100,  below  which  number  it  is  not  to  be  reduced. 

One  hundred  commoners  (hall  be  the  number  of  reprefen^ativea  for  Ireland 
in  the  houfe  of  commons  of  the  united  kingdom. 

For  the  fpace  of  20  years  after  the  union  (liaH  take  place,  the  contribution 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  refpe^iively  towards  the  expenditure  of  the  united 
kingdom  in  each  year,  (hall  be  defrayed  in  the  proportion  of  1 5  parts  for  Great 
Britain  and  2  for  Ireland  ;  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  the  future  expen* 
diture  of  the  united  kingdoms,  other  than  the  intereft  and  charges  of  the 
debt  incurred  before  the  union,  (hall  be  defrayed  in  fudi  proportion  as  the 
united  parliament  (hall  deem  juft  and  rcafonable* 
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HAVING  goiie  over  the'BritKK  Ifles^  we  (hall  now  retufh  to  the  con- 
tinent, beginning  with  the  extcnTive  and  mighty  kingdom  of  France^  , 
being  the  ncareft  to  England  though  part  of  Germany^  and  Poland  lies  to  the 
northward  of  France. 


StTDAtlOH  AND  ExTENt. 


»    » 


Miles.  t>egree8«  .     . 

Length  6eo)    ,  fj  Weft  and  S  Eaft  longitude* 

Breadth  500 J    ^"'^"'*   X^tgnidsi  North  latxtBdc.  .« 

Containing  1 60,574  fquare  miles,  with  155  inhabitants  to  each. 

BovHpARiES.]  It  is  bounded  by' the  Englifh  Channel  and  the  Nether, 
lands,  on  the  North  ;  by  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  Eaft  ;'  by  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  which  divide  it  from. Spain, 
South  f  and  by  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  Weft. 

I>i  V I  s  I  o N  s .  3  The  ancient  provinces  of  this  kin gdom  have  been  divided  by 
the  ifttional  affembly  into  83  departments*,  as  follows. 
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P9 


Deptttmentti 


•^"^ 


Chief  Towns. 


Pa 


rPsirU 

"^  2  )  Seine  ^nd  Oufc 
2  2  I  Seine  and  Mame 
^  (^Oife 
Aifne 
^  Somme,    Picardy 

CaL  Streight8» 

Art9is, 
North,  Blandcn,  Lifle 
ji.     r  Lower  Seine 
1  Calvados 
^  Omc 
I  Eure 
L  Channel, 
riileand  ViUalne 
1  Lower  Loire 
<  Fintftcrrc 
J  North  Coaft 
LMorbihan 
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VerfaiUes 

Melun 

Beauvais 

Laon 

Amiens 

Arras 


Rouen 

Caen 

Alengon 

Evreux 

Coutance 

Rennes 

Nantes 

Breft- 

St.  Brieuc 

Vannes 
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Inland  Depart- 
ments. 


^*i 


(^Meufe 
^  g  f  Lower  Rhine . 
<  <J!  ^  Upper  Rhine 
Attbe 
Mame 
x  2f  "^  Upper  Mame 
Ardennes 
i  r  Doubs 

q  C  Upper  Soanne 
^rCoteiyOr\ 
^  ^\  Soanne  and  Loir 
^  Eoc.Yonne 

.  rlTcre 
^%\  Drome 
Q^)  Upper  Alps. 
Ardeche 
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Chief  Towns. 


Ments 

Epiana 

Nuiici 

Barlcduc 

9tralbourg 

Colmar 

Troyci 

Chalons.  .. 

Chaumont 

Mezieres 

Befancon 

Dole 

Vefoul 

Dijon 

Macon  ' 

Auzerre 

Grenoble 

Romans 

Gap 

Privas 
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•  France,  nearly  a  fquare,  is  divided  into  83  departments,  including  Corfica. 
jdq>artmeat  is  Atbiividcd  into  dxstrics,  in  all  547  ;  and  each  diilrid  intv  can 
'Vhz  above  are  the  chief  towns  of  each  department,  and  alfo  the  diftridls. 
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Departments. 


S 

0< 
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r  Vicnne 
<  Vendee  ^ 

C  Two  Sevres 
JLonper  C%ifynte 

y^pen  Vipsqe 

Lot  and  Garonne 

Aveiron 

Dordognc 

Lot 
^Gers 
J  Upper  Pyrenees 
^  Lower  Pyrenees 
(.Landes 

Eaft  P]^enee» 
^Upper  GacosQAi 

Gard 

Heranlt 

Arriege 

Tame 

Attde 
^Lopflie,  « 

Vir 
['Lower  Alps 


Chief  Towns. 


Inlind  Depart- 
ments. 


^^ 


Chief  Towns. 


Poitiers      • 

Fontenai-Compto 

Niort 

Santes.' 

B<wrdAi|U9( 

Limogc^ 

Agen 

Rodez 

Perigenx 

Cahors 

Auc)^ 

Tarbe 

Pan 

Marfaa 

Berpignan 

Nifefifii 

Montpelier 

Foiz 

e^iftrees 

Carcaflone 

Mpnde  . 

lAix 

Toftlon 

Digne 


C9 


Rhone  and  Loir  .Lyons 
f  Pay  de  Dome       Clermont 
t,Cantal  St  Flour 

Upper  Loire  fTdt^  Le  puy 
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CorcWk  Limffim* 

QrtXl3t&9  Marckc. 

Charente,  Ang. 

Allier,  Bourbon, 
rCher 
JAin 

Indre  &  Loire  To. 

{Sarte 
Mayenne 
Mair  and  Loire 
C  Loiret 

<  Eure  and  Loire - 
C  Loir  and  Cher 
Nicyrc,  Nivernols 
Corfita  lihuid 
AvignOM  and   Vt^ 
muffin  are   in  t^u 
dtfftftmfHt. 


Giikret 

Angouleme 

Monlines 

Bourges 

Bourg   , 

CKatearoux 

Tours 

Le'  Mans  ' 

Laval 

Angers 

Orleans. 

^hartrei 

BUis 

Ncvers 

Baftia. 
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Name  and  climate.J  France  took  its  nagie  from  the  Fraficsi  ot 
Freemen^  a  German  nation^  rcRlefs  and  enterprizingi  who  conquered  the 
Ga^ilsf  tlM  aAcieii^  iftbabitfifitft:  and- the  Ronan  force  not  being  aUe  to  re* 
pl'eSi  thomt  they  were  pcr;(l;iitted  to  fettle  in  the  country  by  treaty.  By  its 
fitualioD«.  it.  ia  the  mod  com  pad.  kiogdDm-  perhaps  ia  the  world,  and  well 
fitted  for  emry  purpofe  bath  o£  pqwer  and  commercC)  aitd  fince  the  beginning 
of  the  1 2th  century  the  inhabit^^ltfl  have^  availed  themfelvcs  Qf  nany  of  their 
npttural  advantages.  The  air^  particularly  Chat  of  the  interior  parts  of  th^ 
kingdom,  is  in  general  oiild  apd  .^holerome  ;  but  fonae  late  authora  think  it 
10  not  neaflyr  fp.  falubrioqs.af^tis. pretended  ;  and  it  muft  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  Fi^nch  have  been  but  too  fuccefsful  in  giving  the  iahabitents  of 
Qreat  Britain  f«dfe  prepofTeffions  iq  Savour  of  their  ow^n  country.  It  muft  in- 
deed be  owned »  that  their  weather  is  more  clear  and  fettled  than  in  England. 
I ^  the  northern  provinces,  hqi^weveri  the  winters  are  mofe  intenfely  cold,^  and 
tV  inhabitants. not  fo  well  fitppHed  with  firing,  which  in  France  ia/chkfly  of 
wood.  ^  ^. 

Soil  anD' water.]  France  ii  happy  ia  an  excellent  foil,  which  pro4ucef 
cprn,  wine,  oil,  and  almoft:  every  luxury  of  life.  Some  of  their  fruits  have  a 
higher  flavour  than  thofe  of  England  ;  but  neither  the  pafturage  nor  tillage 
are  comparable  to  ours.  The  heats  in  many  parts  burn  up  the  ground,  ftf 
that  it  has  no  verdure,  a^id  the  foil  barely  produces  as  much  rye  and  chefnuta 
as  ierve  to  fubfrft  the  poor  inhabitants  ;  but  the  chief  misfortune  attending 
the  French  foil  is,  that .  the  inhabitants  having  but  a  precarious  fecurity  in 
their  own  property^  do  not  apply  themfdves  fufficiently  to  cultivation  and 
agriculture*  But  nature  hat  done  wonders  for  them,  and  both  animal  and 
vegetable  produ^ona  are  found  there  in  vaft  plenty. 

Notwithflanding  great  efforts  made  in  agriculture,  much  of  the  land  re« 

>  mains  uncultivated  ;  and  though  fome  provinces,  as  Allace  and  Langue« 

doc^yidd  an  exuberance  of  corn^  it  is  frequently  imported.    Indeed  all  £tt« 
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fopCf  one  year  with  anot}rer>  docs  not  produce  (iifficient  oora  for  its  own  con- 
fiiaipt)oa>  and  it  is  necefiiauy  to  have  fupplies  fr6m  the  luxuriant  haryeft  of 

America.  r      -i*     'r         »   • 

the  t'rctich  have  of  late  endeavoured  to  fopply  the  bis  arifmg  from  ihar 
precarious  title  to  their  htnds,  by  inftituting  academics  of  agricultttre,  and 
propofing  premiums  for  its  improvement,  asm  England^;  but  thofe  ci^pedi^ 
ents,  howcvrfucccisftil  they  may  be  in  particular  inftaoces^  can^  never  becdBie 
of  national  utility  in  any  but  a  free  country,  where  the  huftandmao  is  furc  ©f 
enjoying  the  fruit  of  his  labour,  which  isifar  from  being  the  cafe  in  tlje  |MC«* 
fcBt  diHraded  ftate  of  the  country.  No  nation  is  beuer  fupplicd  than  Frtince 
Ts  with  wholefome  fprings.and  water;  of  which  the  inhabitants,  make  excel- 
lent ufe  by  the  help  of  art  and  engines,  for  sdl  the  convenieneies  of  life.  Of 
their  canals  and  mineral  waters,  diftin^  notice  will  be  heieafter  taken. 

Mountains.]  l*he  chief  mountains  in  France,  or  its  borders^ 'i^c  the 
Alps  which  divide  France  fcom  Italy;  the  Pyrenees  whidi  divide  Fitince 
from  Spain;  Vauge,  which  divides  Lorrain  from  Burgundy  and  Alface ; 
Mount  Jura,  which  divides  Franche  Compt^  from  Switxerland  ;  the  Ceven* 
net,  in  tbe  province  of  Languedoc ;  and  Mount  Dor  m  the  |»roviQee  of 
Auvergne*  .^     ^ 

lliTERS  AND  laXes.^  The  principal  rivers  in  France  ai^  the  Jjoir^^  the 
Rhone,  the  Garonne,  and  the  Seine.  The  Loire  takes  its  oourfc  north  and 
north  weft,  being  with  all  its  windings,  from  its  fouk-oe  to  the  £ea,  cddiputed 
to  run  about  500  miles.  The  Rhone  flows  on  the  jbuth-Well  to  Lyona, 
and  then  runs  on  due  fouth  till  it  falls  into  the  Meditertaneio.  The  Garabire 
rifes  in  the  Pyrenean  mpuntains,  takes  its  courfe,  firft  north  eafl»  imd  has  a 
communication  with  the  Mediterranean  by  means  of  a  tanal,  the  #ork  of 
Le#is  S^IV.  The  Seine,  foon  after  its  rife,  runs  to  thtt  north* weft,  viiit^ 
Troyes,  t'aris,  and  Rouen,  In  its  way,  and  falls  into  the  Ehglifh  €faattnel  it 
Havre.  To  thefe  wd  may  add  the  Soaue  which  falb  into  the  Rhbne  at 
jLyons ;  the  Charente,  which  rifes  near  Havre  de  Grace,  and  dtfehai^ei  it- 
felf  into  the  Bay  of  ^ifcay  at  Rochefort.  The  Rhine,  which  rifea  h  Swits. 
crlandp  is  the  eaftern  boundary  between  France  and  Geriiitay,  and  leebives 
tbe  Mofelle  and  the  Sarte  in  its  palTage.  The  Somme,  which  runs  north* 
weft  through  Picardy,  and  falls  into  the  £ngli{h  channel  bebw  Abbevflle. 
The  Var,  which  rifes  in  tbe  Alps,  and  rutis  fouth,  dividtog  Frihee  flrooi 
Italy,  and  falling  into  tbe  Mediterranean,  weft  of  Nice*  The  Adour  funs 
from  eaft  to  weft,  through  Gafcoigne,  and  falls  into  th^  Bay  of  Bifcay, 
below  the  Bayoone* 

The  vaft  advantage  both  in  commerce  and  conveniency,  v#hich  anfes  to 
France  fVom  thofe  rivers^  is  wonilerfully  improted  by  the  ahificjal  rivers  and 
canals  which  form  the  chief  glory  of  th^  reign  of  Lewis  XIv.  That  of 
Languedoc  was  begun  in  the  year  1666,  and  tompleted  in  1680;  it  was 
intended  for  a  communication  between  the  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean!  for 
tbe  fpeedier  pafFage  of  the  French  fleet :  but  though  it  was  carried  on  at  an 
immenfe  ezpence,  for  100  miles,  over  hills  ami  vatUeSi  and  eved  through  a 
mountain  in  one  place,  it  has  not  anfwered  th^t  pufpofe.  By  the  canal  of 
Calai&»  travellers  eafily  pafs  by  watet  from  ihence  to  St.  Omer,  Gfaveline^ 
Dunkirk,  Ypres,  and  other  places*  The  canal  of  Orleans  is  another  iioble 
work,  and  runs  a  courfe  of  eighteen  leagues,  to  the  immenfe  benefit  of  the 
public  and  the  revenue.  France  abounds  t^ith  other  canali  of  tbe  like 
kind,  which  render  her  inland  navigation  inexpreiCbly  comnKKUooi  and 
beneficial. 

3  K  a    '  Few 
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Few  lakes  are  found  in  this  conntrf.     There  is  one  at  the  top  of  a  h(tl 
*ncar  Alegre,  which  the  vulgar  report  to  be  bottomlefs.     There  if  another 
at  Iffoirey  in  Auvergne ;  and  one  at  La  BefTc,  ip  which  if  you  throWa 
ilone,  it  caufes  a  noife  hke  thunder. 

MuffiRAL  WATERS,  ANol      The  Waters  of  Bareges  which  lie  near  the 
REMAKKABLB  SPRINGS.  C  bordcrs  of  Spain,  under  the  Fyrenean  moun- 
tflfns^-have'of  late  been  preferred  to  ^11  the  others  of  France,  for  the  reco* 
ird7  of -health.     The  beft  judges  think,  however,  that  the  cures  performed 
by  them  are  inore  owing  to  their  accidental  fuccefs,  with  fome  great  perfons, 
and  the  falubrity  of  the  air  and  foil,  than  to  the  virtues  of  th^  waters.     The 
waters  of  Saltzbach  in  Alface  are  faid  to  cure  the  palfy,  weak  nerves,  and 
the  ftone.     At  Bagueiis,  not  far  from  Bareges,  arc  feveral  wholefome  mine- 
rals and  baths,  to, which  people  refort  as  to  the    Engliih  baths,  at  fprin^gr 
and-  autumn.     Forges  in-  Normandy  is  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters  ; 
and  thofe  of  St.  Amand  cure  the  gravel  and  obftrudions,     It  would  be 
endlefs  to  enumerate  all  the  other  real  or  pretended  mineral  wells  in  France* 
as  well  as  many  remarkable  fprings ;  but  there  is  one  near  Aigne^  in  Au- 
vergne, «^ich  boils  violently,  ^  and  makes  a  noife  like  water  thrown  upon 
lime  ;  it  has  little  or  no  tafte,  but  has  a  poifonous -quality,  and  the  birds  that 
'  drink  of  it  die  inftantly. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  France  has  many  tinworked  m/W,  which 
.  would  be  very  produ^ive  if  duly  attended  to,  but  at  prefent  do  not  yield 
minerals  fufficient  for  confumption ;  fleel  alone  is  imported  to  the  annual 
vakie  of  125,000!'  Languedoc  is  laid  to  contain  veins  of  gold  and  filver. 
AUaCe  has  mines  of  (ilver  and  copper,  but  they  ^re  too  expenlive  to  be 
wrdugfat.  Alabaftar,  black,  marble^  jafper,  and  coal,  are  found  in  m^ny  parts 
pf  the  kingdom.  Brctagne  abounds  iii  mines  of  iron,  copper,  tin,  and  lead* 
Salt-petre  is  made  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  fta-falt  is  now  procured 
.free  from  th^oppreifive  duty,  but  not  remarkable  for  its  purity.  At  Laver- 
dau,  in  Cominges,  there  is  a  mine  of  chalk.  At  Berry  there  is  a  mine  6f 
oker,  which  ferves  for  melting  of  metals  and  for  dying,  particularly  the  beft 
drab  cloth  ;  and  in  the  province  of  Anjon  are  feveral  quarries  of  £ne  whict 
ilone.  Some  excellent  turquoifes  (the  only  gem  that  France  prodifces)  are 
found  in  JLanguedoc ;  and  great  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  mines  of  marblp 
and  freeftobe  open  all  over  the  kingdom.  * 

Vegetable  and  animal  pro-7      France  abounds  in  excellent  roots, 

DuCTipNS,.BY  SEA  AND  LAND.j  which  are  morc  proper  for  foups  than 

thofe  of  England.     As  to  all  kinds  of  feafoning  and  fallads  they  are  more 

plentiful,- and  ia  fome  places  better  than^p  England;  they  l)eing  nextt* 

their  vines,  the  chief  objtrA  of  their  culture. 

France  produces  ^excellent  frvits  of  all  kinds,  particularly  grapes,  figs, 
prunes,  cheChuts,  cyder  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  capers  in  the  foutherii* 
It  produces  annually i  though  not  enough  for  confumptton,  above  twelve 
million  pounds  of  tobacco,  befides  hemp,  flax,  manna,  faffron,  and  many 
drugs*  Alface,  Burgundy,  Lorraine,  and  especially  the  Pyrenean  .mountains, 
fupply  it  plentifully  with  timber  and  other  wood.  Siik  is  fo  plentifully  pro* 
duced,  befides  what  is  imported,'  as  to  afford  a  confiderable  trade.  The  cattle 
and  horfes  are  neither  very  numerous  nor  very  good,  but  it  has  many  flocks 
of  Bntjherf  ;  yet  fo  great  is  the  confumption,  that  both  (heep  and  wool  are 
imported.  The  province  of  Gaftenois  produces  great  quantities  of  fafiron. 
The  wines  of  Charopagnci  Burgundy,  Bourdeaux,  Gafcony,  and  other  pro- 
vinces  of  France,  are  fo  well  known,  that  they  ne^d  only  be  mentioned.    It 

'        .  •  is 
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IS  fnfficicnt  to  obfcrve,  that  though. they  differ  very  fenfibly  in  th^Tr  taAc 
and  properties;  yet  all  of  them  are  excellent,  particularly  thofe  of  Cham- 
pagDe,  Burgundy,  Bourdeaux,  Pontacke,  Hermitage,  and  Frontiniac :  aiid 
there  are  few  conilitutibns,  be  they  ever  To  valetudinary,  to  which  fbmc^  one 
or  other  of  them  is  not  adapted.  . 

Wine,  the  flaple,  is  made  to  the  ▼alue  of  15,000,000!.  annually,  tnorp  tllan 
an  eighth  part  of  which,  befides  brandy  and  vinegar,  is  exported.  Olive  oil  is 
made  in  large  quantities,  particularly  in  the  province  next  the  Medherranean  ; 
but  the  confumption  is  fo  great,  that  much  of  it  is  imported  from  Italy  :  the 
inferior  fort  fuppUcs  the  foap  manufactories,  of  which,  there  are  thirty  fis 
at  Marfeilles.  ■  , 

Oak,  elm,  a(h,  and  other  timber  common  in  England,  is  found  in  France  ; 
but  it  is  faid,  that  the  internal  pirts  of  the  kingdom  begin  to  feel  the  want 
of  fuel.  A  great  deal  of  fait  is  made  at  Rh^e,  and  about  Rochefort  on  the 
coa(l  of  Santoign.  Languedoc  produces  an  hei'b  called  kali,  which  «vheu 
burnt  makes  excellent  barilla,  or  pot-aflies.  The  French  formerly  were 
famous  for  horticulture,  but  they  art  at  prefent  far  inferior  to  the  Englifli 
both  in  the  management  and  difpofltions  of  their  gardens*  Prunes  and  ca- 
pers are  produced  at  Bourdeaust  and  near  Toulon. 

France  contains  few  animals,  either  wild  or  tame,  that  are  not  to  be  found 
in  England,  excepting  wolves.  Their  horfer,  black  cattle,  and  fheep,  are  far 
inferior  to  the  Englifh ;  nor  is  the  wool  of  th'eit^  (heep  fo  fine.  The  hair 
and  (kin  of  the  chamois,  or  mountain  goats,  are  more  valuable  tlnin  thofe  of 
England.  We  know  of  ro  difference  between  the  marine  prodndHons  of 
France  and  thofe  of  England,  hut  that  the  former  Is  not  fo  well  ferved,  even 
ioa  the  fea  coafls,  with  fait  water  fifh.  Thdre  is  z  confiderable  herring  fifhery 
and  one  for  anchovies  to  the  amount  of  83,000!.  befides  more  important 
fifheries  upon  the  coaft  of  America  and  Newfoundland. 

FoRBSTS.]  The  chief  forcftd  of  Franfce  are  thofe  of  Orleans,  which  con- 
tains 14,000  acres  of  wood  of  various  kinds,  oak,  elm,  a(h,  &c.  and  the  forell 
of  Fontainbleau  near  as  large ;  and  near  Morchifraoir  is  a  foreft  of  tall, 
ftraight  timber,  of  4000  trees.  BeGdes  thefe,  large  numbers  of  woods/  fonyc 
of  them  deferving  the  name  of  foreils,  lie  in  different  provinces  ;  but  too  rom 
mote  from  fea  carriage  to  be  of  much  national  utility. 

Population,  inhabitants,  manners,!      According  to  the  moft  ati« 
CUSTOMS,  AND  DIVERSIONS.  J  thcntic  Calculations,   it  is  not 

probable  th?t  France  before  the  revolution  contained  above  24,000,000  of 
inhabitants  ;  -  at  prefent  its  population  mud  be  reduced  greatly  below  that 
Duoaber,  by  internal  murdeis,  and  by  the  long,  deftruAive  and  bloody  war 
/h^  at  prefent  carries  on.  It  was  formerly  fuppofed,  by  fome  fpeculativc 
men,  that  the  population  of  France  had  for  many  years  been  upon  the  de- 
cline ;  but,  upon  an  accurate  invefligation,  the  reverfe  appeared  to  be  fa£t ; 
though  this  country  certainly  loft  a  great  number  of  valuable  inhabitants,  by 
the  revocation  of  the  edi6t  -of  Nantes  *. 

The  French,  in  their  pcrfons,  are  rather  lower  than  their  neighbours :  but 
they  are  well  proportioned  and  a^ive,  and  more  free  than  other  nations,  ir 

general, 

« 

*  In  the  year  X59S,  Henry  TV.  who  was  a  protcftant,  and  juftly  ftylcd  the  Great  after 
fighting  his  way  to  the  crown  of  France,  pafled  the  famous  edidb  of  Nantes,  which  fet ured 
the  Proteftants  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion  ;  but  his  cdi(^  was  revoked  by  Lewis 
XIV.  which,  with  the  fueceeding  perfecutions,  drove  the  people  to  England,  Holland, 
^nd  other  Protoftant  countries,  where  they  eftablilhcd  the  filk  manufadiure,  to  the  grcM 
prejiidice  of  the  ceuBtry  that  pcrfecutcd  them. 
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XeneraU  ^rom  bodilj  deformities.  The  ladies^  sire  cele^tcd  more  for  thefr 
^rightl^  wit  than  perfonal  beauty ;  the  peafantry  in  general,  are  remark- 
ably ordinary^  and  are  beft  described  by  being  contrafted  with  women  of  the 
&me  ranks  in  England. 

The  genius,  and  manners  of  the  French  are  well  known,  and  have  been 
the  fubje^  of  many  able  pens.  A  national  vanity  is  their  predominant  aha- 
ra&er;  and  they  are  perhaps  the  only  people  ever  heard  of,  who  have  de- 
rived great  utility  from  a  national  weaknefs.  It  fupports  them  under  mis- 
fortunrSy  and  impels  them  to  ^diions  to  which  true  courage  infpires  other 
nations. 

The  French  affeft  freedom  and  wit ;  but  fafhionable  dreffes  ^ad  diver- 
fions  cQgrofs  too  much  of  their  converfation.  Their  diveriieiis  are  mucH 
the  lame  with  thofe  of  the  Engllih,  but  their  gallantry  is  of  a  very  different 
complexion.  Their  attention  to  the  fair  degenerates  into  grofs  foppery  in 
the  men,  and  in  the  ladies  it  is  kept  up  by  admitting  of  indecent  freedoms  i 
but  the  Teeming  levities  of  both  fexes  are  feldom  attended  with  tliat  cnmina- 
lity  which,  to  people  tlot  ufed  to  their  manners,  they  feem  to  indicate  ^ 
nor  are  the  huA)aDd8  fo  indiSerent,  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  about  the  con- 
du6l , of  their  wives.  The  French  are  exceflively  creddlous  and  litigious; 
but  of  all  people  in  the  world  they  bear  adverOty  and  redudion  6f  circum* 
fiances  with  the  beft  grace  ;  though  in  profperity  many  of  them  are  apt  to 
be  infolent^  vain,  arbitrary^  and  imperious^ 

The  Fr<:nch  have'  been  much  cenfured  for  in&ncerity  ;  but  this  charge  has  ' 
been  carried,  too  far,  and  the  imputation  is  generally  owing  to  ihcir  excefs 
of  civility,  which  throws  a  fufpicious  h'ght  upon  their  candour.  The 
French,  in  private  life,  have  certainly  many  amiable  charaflers,  and  a  great 
number  of  indances  ofgenerofity  and  difintereilednefs  may  be  found  amongl^ 
them. 

It  is  doing  the  French  no  more  than  jullice  to  acknowledgci  that,  as  they 
are  themfelves  politep  fo  they  have  gjvcn  a  polifh  to  the  ferocious  mannersy 
and  even  virtues  of  other  nations.  They  loQg  pofleffed  the  lead  in  ta(le» 
fafhion,  and  drefs  ;  but  £nce  their  revolution  they  have- loft  that  influence. 

Dress.]  The  French  drefs  of  both  fexei  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  is  need- 
lefs  to  expatiate  upon  them  here  ;  but  indeed,  their  drefs  in  cities  and  towna 
is  fo  variable,  that  it  is  next  to  impoffible  to  defcribe  it.  They  certainly  have 
more  invention  in  that  particular  than  any  of  their  neighbours*  and  their 
conftaotly  changing  their  fafiiions  is  of  infinite  fervice  to  their  manufa^ures. 
With  regard  to  the  Englifh,  they  poflefs  one  capital  fuperiority,  which  is» 
that  the  ck)thes  of  both  fexes,  and  their  o/tiaments,  are  at  lealt  one  third 
cheaper. 

The  firft  national  aifembly  in  their  aew  conftitution  retained  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion  in  France,  allowing  religious  liberty  to  all  other 
k&s.  By  the  laws  of  that  conftitution,  no  man  was  to  be  moleiled  for  his 
opinions,  nor  interrupt e4  in  the  exercife  of  his  reCgion,  The  territorial 
poiFeffions  of  the  Gallican  church  were  claimed  as  national  property, 
and  difpofed  of  through  the  medium  of  a  paper  money  called  a£Sgnat8,  for 
the  creditors  of  the  flate  ;  and  the  clergy  made  dependant  upon  penfiooarj 
eftablifhments  paid  out  of  the  national  treafury  ;  out  of  which  alfo  were  paid 
the  cxpenccs  of  worfhip,  the  religionSy  and  the  poor.  All  monaftic  eftabliih* 
ntents  were  fuppreiFed  ;  but  the  friars  and  dum  were  allowed  to  obferve 
their  vows,  aod  nuns  optionally  (•  remain  in  their  convents^  or  retire  upon 

penfions. 

.The 
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The  clergy  were  ekAivc  by  the  people,  and  took  an  oath' tP  obfcrvcthc 
laws  of  the  new  conftitution  **.  Tbcy  notified  to  the  bifliop  of  Rome  their 
aoiofi  in  dodrinei  paid  him  no  fees,  nor  acknowledged  any  fobordinatipR 
to  his  authority.  They  were  fupplied  with  lodging?  upon  their  livings^ 
whereon  they  were  obhged  to  refide  and  perfonn  the  duties  of  their  office. 
They  voted  as  a^ive  citizens^  and  were  eligible  to  fome  layoffices  in  the  dif- 
tridsy  bat  to  no  principal  otle9« 

The  whole  conntry  was  divided'  into  nine  metropolitan  circles,  had  a 
MctTx>polttan  Bifhop  with  a  fynod  in  each,  befides  one  for  Paris*  The  me* 
tropolitan  bilhop  was  confirmed  by  the  eldeft  btlhbp  in  his  circle  Appeals 
were  made  from  the  bi(hops  to  thefe  fynods. 

'  A  biihop  was  appointed  to  each  of  the  eighty-three  deparfmfntSf  whkk 
formed  fo  many  diocefes.  They  were  appointed  by  the  eledoral  aflembly  of 
the  department!  a^d  confirmed  by  the  metropolitan  bilhopy  but  mafl  have  held 
an  ecclefiaflical  o£Bjce  fifteen  years.  The  Ularies  was  from  5.00I.  to  84^!. 
per  annum.  £ach  diocefe  had  alfo  zjminary^  isrith  three  vicars,  and  a  vicar 
general  to  prepare  ftudents  for  holy  orders,  and  thefe  vicars- formed  a  council 
for  the  biihop. 

Bat  this  new  conftitntion  of  the  church  was  of  (hort  d'uratiofiy.it&ems  ts 
have  been  only  a  preparatory  flep  to  what  foon  after  followed,  the  abiblute 
pTofcription  of  the  Chriflian  religion.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  party 
which  has  been  ultimately  vi^orious  in  France,  had  this  in  view  from  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution,  as  well  as^he  dd^rudiod  of  the  monarchy;  nt 
present  therefore  there  is  no  eftablifhed  religion  in  that  countryf  In  thcvr 
pnUrc  (hews  and  feftivals  the  people  have  been  accuflomed  to  witnefs  the 
mott  fhocking  indignities  committed  both  againfl  natural  and  revealed  reli- 
gion ;  and  if  the  fuqcers  of  their  rulers  is  proportionate  to  the  ardour  of 
their  ze^,  all  regard  to  either  will  be  banifhed  from  the  mii^d^  of  that 
people. 

France  contains  more  than  two  millioas  of  non-catholics  ;  and  ihtprot^- 
faOif  who  are  greatly  increafing,  are  in  proportion  to  the  catl^ojics,  as  one 
to  twelve.  ,  There  are  already  many  regular,  congregatidnsi;.  viz.  German 
Lutherans,  French  and  Swifs  Calvinijls,  Bohemian  Anabaptifts,  and' w^r 
loon  or  Flemkh  DifGdents,  befides  many  chapels  for  the  ambaHadt^rs.  It  al£>' 
contains  many  Jews. 

LANGtJACB.]  One  of  the  wifeft  meafures  of  Lewis  XIV.  was  hit  eA- 
oouragement  of  every  propofal  that  tended  to  the  purity  arid  pcrft^ion-  of 
the  French  language.  '  He  fuccceded  fo  far  as  to.  render  it  the  moft  univer- 
fal  of  aR  the  living  tongues ;  a  circumflattcc  t^at  tended  eifually  tghi?  great- 
nefs  and  his  glory,  for  his  court  and  nation  thereby  became  t^e  fcHobl  of 
arts,  fciences,  and  politencfs.  The  French  language,  at  prefenl,  is  chiefly 
compofed  of  words  radically  derived  from  the  Latin>  with  many  German 
derivatives  introduced  by  the  Franks.-  It  is  now  rather  on  the  decay  ;  its 
comer  ftones,  fixed*  under  Lewis  XIV.  are  as  it  were  loofened  ;  and  in  the 
prefent  mode  of  writing  and  exprefiing  ihemfelve^  the  modern  French  aban- 
don that  grammatical  ftandard,  which  alone  can  render  a  language  clafTical 
tnd  permanent. 

AJs  to  the  properties  of  the  language,  they  are  Undoubtedly  greatly  in* 

fcrior 

*  Mzny.  oi  the  clergy,  called  rtirzAorj  priefts,  from  a  confcUnfiious  refiifal  of  this 
Quh,  havi9()>ceQ  eK^e4  fr«m  thct/  b^Qcfices,  aud  many  of  the  pnpuUr  cunites  made 
fcifliops.  •  '       , 
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ferior  to  the  Eoglifh  :  but  they  are  well  adapted  to  fubjcAs  void  of  elevatfosl 
or  paflBpn.  It  is  well  accommodated  to  dalliance>  compIimentSi  aod  common 
converfatioD* 

The  Lord's  Prayer  ia  French  is  as  follows  :  rJo^re  Pere  qui  es  aux  cleux^ 
ion  nom  foU  fanSifie*  Ton  regne  vienne,  Ta  volante  Joit  faite  en  la  terre  comme 
au  citL  Donne  nous  aujourd^hui  noire  fain  quotidien^  Pardonnehous  nos  offenr 
eeSf  comme  nous  pardonnons  h  ceux  qui  hous  ont  offeneex^  Ei  n^  nous  inJui  Point 
en  ientation^  mats  mous  delivre  du  mal :  car  a  toi  iji  le  regnCf  la  puijjance^  1st- la 
gloirc  auxjtechs  dtsjiecks.     Amtn,  . 

LfiA&NiNG  AND  .LEARNED  MEN.]]  The  Frcnchy  like  the  other  nation* 
of  Europe^  we,re  for  many  centuries  immerfed  in  barbarity.  The.  firft  learn* 
zng  they  t^gan  to  acquire,  was  not  of  that  kind  which  improves  the  under- 
ftandinga  correds  the  tade^  or  regulates  the  alfef^ions*  It  condiled  in  a 
fiibtile  and  quibbling  logic  which  was  more  a(kpted  to  pervert  than  improve 
the.  faculties.  But  the  (ludy  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writenii  which 
firfl  arofcin  Italy,  diffufcd  itfelf  am«ng  the  French,  and  gave  a  new  turn 
to  their  literary  purfuits.  This,  togeihcr  with  the  encouragement  which 
the  poh'te  and  learned  Francis  I.  gave  to  all  men  of  merit,  was  extremely 
beneficial  to  French  literature.  ^  During  this  reign,  nuiny  learned  men  ap» 
peered  in  France,  who  greatly  diflinguiflicd  themfelvcs  by  their  writings  ;• 
am'ong  whom  were  Budeus,  Clement  Marot-,  Peter  du  Chatel,  Rabelais*  and 
Peter  Ramus.  The  names  of  Henry  and  Robert  Stephens,  are  alfo  men- 
tioned by  every  real  fcholar  with  r^ed.  It  was  not  however^  till  the 
fevenreenth  century,  that  the  French  began  to  write  with  elegance  in  their 
own  language.  The  Academic  Francoife  was  formed  for  this  purpofe  : 
and  though  their  labours,  confidered  as  a  body,  were  not  fo  fuccefsful  as. 
might  have  been  expeded,  fome  particular  academicians  have  done  great  fer- 
'vice  to  letters.  In  fad,  literary  copartnerfhips  are  feldom  very  fucccfsfuL 
Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable  example  in  the  prcfent  cafe.  The  Academy 
publifhed  a  didlionary  for  improving  the  French  language :  it  was  unlver- 
fjally  defpifvd.  ,  Fureiicres,  a-  ungle  academician,  publifhes  another ;  it  meets 
with  iiniverfal  9p probation. 

Lfwis  XIV.  was  the  Augiiftus  of  France.     The  prottdioa  he  gave  to 

lettecSf  and  the  penGons  he  bellowed  on  learned  men,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  which,  by  calculation,  did  not  amount  to  above  i2,OOoL  per  an« 
&mn»  have  gained  him  more  glory  than  all  the  military  enterprizes,  upon 
which  he  expended  fo  many  millions.  The  learned  men  who  appeared  in 
France,  during  this  reigti,  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned.  Their  tragic 
poets,  Racine  and- Corntille,  have  defcrvedly  obtained  a  very  high  reputa- 
tion ;  the  fird  was  diftiuguifhed  for  ikil.l  in  moving  the  paffions  ;  the  fecond 
for  majcfly ;  and  both,  for  the  flrength  and  judnefs  of  their  painting,  the 
elegance  of  their, taQe^^nd  their  llrid  adherence  to  the  rules  of  the  drama. 
Moliere  would  have  cXnaufted  the  fubjeds  of  comedy,  were  they  not  every 
wher^  incxhaudible,  and  particularly  in  France.  In  the  works  of  fatire  and 
criticifm,  Boileau,  who  was  a  clofe  imitator  of  the  ancientsi  poffeds-^d  uncom- 
SoOn  merit.  But  France  has  not  yet  produced  an  epic  pi>em  that  can  be 
mentioned  with  Milton's  ;  nor  a  genius  of  the  fame  extenfive  and.univerfal^ 
lind  with  Shakefpeare,  equally  fitted  for  the  gay  and  the  ferious,  the  hum- 
orous and  the  fublime.  In  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  and  of  the  bar,  the 
French  are  greatly  our  fuperiors  :  BofTuet,  Bourd«doue,  Flechier,  and  Maf« 
filoni  have  carried  pulpit  eldquence  to  a-degree  of  perfedion  which  we  may 
approach  to^  but  can  hardly  be  expeded  ever  to  furpafst    The  genius,  how* 

ever 
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',  of  their  iretigioa  an^  government  it  eKtremel^  unfavouraUe  to  all  im' 

provementM  in  the  moft  ufefiil  branches  of  philofbph]^'     All  the  eftablinu 

snents  of  Lewis  XIV.  for  -the  adVanjcement  of  fcieuce,  were  not  able  to 

coanterbalance  the  influence  of  the  clergy,*  whofe  intereft  is  to  keep  man* 

idttd  ignorant  in  matters  of  religion  and  morality  $  dhd  the  tnflacaee  of  the 

court  aad  minfftry^  who  hare  an-  eqnal  intereft  in  concealing  the  natursd 

rights  of  Mankind*  and  every  found  principle  of  government.     The  French 

liave  not  therefore  fo  many  good  writers  on  moral,  religious,  or  political- 

Tubje^s,  as  have  appe^ired  in  Great  Britain.. '  But  France  has  produced  fome 

^reat  men  who  do  honour  to  humanity  ;  whofe  career  no  obftade  could  ftop,' 

whofe  freedom  aogovernment  however  defpotic,  no  religion  however fop<;r« 

ftttious,  could  curb  or  reftrain.     As  an  hitlorian,  De  Thou  is, entitled  to  the 

bigheft  praife  :  apd  who  is  ignorant  of  Pafcal,  or  of  the  archbifhop  of  Cdm* 

bray  ?  Few  men  have  done  more  fervice  to  reUgion,  either  by  their  writings 

or  their  lives.    \As  for  Montefquieu,  he  is  an  honour  to  human  nature : 

Pie  is  the  legiflator  of  nations ;  his  work*  are  read  in  every  country  and  Ian- 

|ruage,'and  wherever  they  go  they  enlighten  and  invigorate  the  human  hiind: 

And,  indeed,  feveral  vrriters  have  lately  appeared  in  prance,  whofe  writ* 

ings  breathe  fuch  fentiments  of  liberty,  as  did  but  ill  accord  with  an  arbi-^ 

trary  government ;   fentiments  which  have  made  rapid  progrefs   among 

men  of  letters^  .and  perfonsin  the  higKer  ranks  of  life,  and  which  there  can 

be  BO  doubt,  have  been  one  confiderabic  caufe  in  producing  the  late  impor* 

tant  revolution.      ^  ""  ' 

In  the  Relies  I^ettrcs  and  miicellaneous  way^  no  nation  ever  produced  more 
agreeable  writers  :  ^mong  whom  we  may  place  Montaigne,  D' Argens,  and 
Voltaire,  as  the  moft  confiderabic. 

Before  the  iotmortal  Newton  appeared  in  England,  Def cartes  was  the 
greateft  philofopher  ift  modern  times.  He  was  the  tirft  who  applied,  algebra 
Co  the  folution  of  geometric^  problems^  which  paturally  paved  the  way  to 
Che  analy^cal  difcoveries  of  Newton.  Many  eminent  mathematicians  have 
llourifhed  in  the  preJient  age,  partieulaiiy  Ciairaut,  Bezout,  and  U'Alembcrt^ 
the  latter  of  whom^  to  the  precifion  pf  ^  geon^eter,  has  united  the  talents  of 
a  fine  writer. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  the  French  have  almoft  vied 
with  the  Engliih  in  natural  philofophv.  Buffon  would  dcferve  to  be  reckon- 
ed among  men  of  fcienpe,  were  he  ftill  not  more  remarkable  for  hia  eloquence 
than  for  his  philpfophy.  He  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  philofophical  painter  of 
nature  ;  aod  under  this  vieW|  his  Natural  Hiftory  is  the  firft  work  of  its 
^ind. 

Their  painters,  Pouffin,  Le  Brun^  ^nd  above  all  I^e  Sueur,  did  honour  to 
the  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  They  have  none  at  prefent  to  compare  with  them 
in  the  more  noble  kinds  of  pajnting  ;  but  Mn  Greufe,  for  portraits  and  con- 
ferfation  pieces,  never  perhaps  was  exceDed, 

Sculpture  is  in  general  better  undtrftood  in  France  than  in  moft  other 
countries  of  Europe.  Their  engravings  on  copper  plates  have  been  univer- 
fally  and  juftly  celebrated  ;  but  inch  a  liberal  patronage  has  been^  afforded  to 
Snglifb  artlfts,  that  they  are  now  thought  to  excel  their  ingenious  neighbours* 
;piid  have  rivalled  them  alfo  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  proper  for  fuch  im. 
ireiSons.  Their  treatifes  on  (hip  building  and  engineering  ftaad  unrivalled  ; 
mt  in  the  practice  of  both  they  are  outdone  by  the  Englifh.  No  genius  has 
litherto  equalled  Vauban  in  the  theory  or  pra&ic^  of  fortification.     The 

J  I*  French 
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Frtnch  weTieiong  our  tvLptri&n  in  «rdute^ur«  ;  t^hough  we  now  bid  iair  for 
forpaifing  th^m  in  thia  art.  /  .         '  . 

.  'We  /ball  conclude  this  head  with  obferving,  that  the;  Frenth  havt  now  fi^  ' 
niflird  the  Encyclopedie,  or  general  didtiopary  of  arls  and  feiencea,  which  w«9 
jrftvCn  up  by  the  moil:  able  mailers  in  each  branch  of  Uterature^  in  28  volvmea 
fn  folio  {fix  of' which  are  copperplates)  under  the  dire^ion.of  Mcflieur^ 
D'Aleinbert  and  Did^rot»  and  is  the  moll  complete. cotieSioo  of  bMian  know* 
kdge  we  ure  acquainted  with* 

l)niv£fi>iriES  AND    fustic  tojbi.EOf S.J     .  Thefie   literary  iDftitutiqnt 
received  a  loft  bv the  expuHion  of  the  Jefuit«»  who  made  the  languages,  artu, 
and  (ciencest  their  particular  ftudy,  and  tauj^ht  them  all  over  France.,     Before 
the  revolution  there  wvre  in  France  tw«nty«eight  uoiverfuies,  which  are  an  (q^U 
low  :  Aix,  Afi^ierSy  A  ties*.  Avignon,  Befancon,  Boni>dearux,  Bourges,  Cam» 
Cahorsi  Dol,  Douay,  Flecbt^f  Montauban,  Montpelier,  Nantr«,  Or^ege.Or* 
leans,  Parisy  Pcrpi^ nan,  Poitiers.  Point  Moufon,  Kichlieu^.RheinMy  SoiiTonSt 
Strafbourg,  Touloufe,  Toornoife  and.  Valence. ,   Atnong  thcfe,  fheSorbonoc 
at  Parts  is  moll  celebrated.^  In  confeqoepce  however  of  the  revolution  every 
-  -  thing  was  changed,  and  even  the  beA  iailtutions  under  the  monarchy  were 
--  fubverted  orannulled*  with  the  exception  of  the  Fitn(:h  college  in  Parisy  wh^ch 
has  undergone  no  change.  In  their  ftead  have  been  fubditjir  ed  Primary  ^cKools^ 
which  anfwer  to  uncommot)  ones,  where  reading,  y^ riting,  and  arithmetic,  arc   . 
taught.  There  are  many  private  fchools  ert^ked  in  Paris,  the  obj^d  of  u  hicb  ia 
to  prepare  youth  for  the  higher  claiTes,  fo  that  they  may  be  tranfplant* 
ed  ftom.thofe  ourferies'to  the  central  ferofnaWes.*.  Thefe  private  inditutiont 
ifi  FanSy  are  generally  conduced  in  s|  very   proper  manner  $  but  fu  much 
cannot  be  faid  for  thofe  in  the  provinc  al  town>>  and  in  the  country.     For* 
merly  the  clergy  claimed  the  exclufive  right  of  inftruding  youth.     The 
pari(h  priefts  vvcre  allowed  lands  an4  houfet,  but  being  now  deprived  of  theic 
Denefices  they  are  obliged  as  their  only  means  of  iupport,  to  teach  fmal) 
fchools,  M^here  the  country  people  pay  for  the  education  of  ibeir  children  | 
but  thofe  fchools  are  fe  little  frequented,  that  the  rifing  generation  may  be 
faid  to  grow  up  without  any  inilru^iion.     Time  will  prove  whether  it  woulcl 
not  redound  more  to  the  adva<itage  of  the  French  nation,  to  pay  more  atteix* 
tton  to  the  proper  inftruflioo  of  youth  than  (he  eatenfion  of  their  dominions 
Without  inftrudion  tlie  rifing  generation  will  have  to  lament  the  fatal  con^^* 
quences  of  ignorance,  iipmorality,  and  unbridled  licentioufnefs.     Auother.     . 
inllitution  was  likewife  eftabliihed  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Normal 
>  fchools,  to  which  men  of  clear  underftanding  only  were  to  be  appointed  to 
prepare  youth  for  the  higher  fchools.     The  teachers  from  among  men  of 
the  firft  talents  known  only  by  theif  difcoveries,  ant)  by  their  wiiiings     Thefe 
fchools  were  raifed  upon  a  hafiy  and  unliable  foundation,  and  henc^  in  lefl 
than  a  year  they  were  diHblved.     The  fchools  which  exift  at  prcfent  are  the 
Central  fchools,  the  Polytechnic  fchools,  and  the  (chools  for  the  public  fer- 
vice  (Ecoies  di  Ser^uice  pubHqui  ).     The  regulatioub  f(»r  the  Central  ichool 
are  as  follow.     There  ihall  be  a  central  fchool  in  each  depart n>vnt.     The 
whole  of  the  inftrudions  ihall  be  divided  into  three  parts  or  fc^ionb  \  draw- 
ing, natural  hiftory,  the  ancient-and  modern  languages,  (hall  be  taught  in  the 
firft ;  mathematics,  pbyfuis,  and  chefttiftry  in  the  fecond,  and  univtriai  giara* 
mar,  the  fine  arts,  hiilory,  and  legiQation  in  the  third.     The  pupils  to  be 
received  into  the  Brd  at  the  age  of  twelve,  into  the  fecond  at  fourteen,  and 
into  the  third  at  fix  teen.     There  (hall  be  a  public  library  in  each  cenital 
fcboolf  with  a  botanic  garden,  and  apparati^s  of  chymical  and  phtlofophical 
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Uftroments.^  The  profefforf  to  be  ctaonine^-.tnd  eliofen  by  a.  jury  of  ia*- 
ftrndfoAv  and  the  cWce  to  be  confirmed  by  the  depanmeotai  adniiojftcattoiu 
A  pro£cl{hr  csaociot  be  di(imired  by  the  aforefaid  admioiftration,  unXcb  thtrre  be. 
a  compUnnt  preferred  a^atnft  him  by  the  jury  ^  inilru6iioD«  which  mutl'bc 
well  gvo  mded.  The  (alary  of  the  profdTor  iafrom  24.00  to  5600  franks  alfo. 
to  be  paid  by  the  dcpartmentAl  adminil^ration.  They  have  betides  fuch  a. 
yearly  gratuity  from  each  pupil,  as  the  department  thtikk»  &»  which  reldom 
exceeds  twenty  five  ftanki.  The  fcnmh  part  of  the  pupils  are  in  general  too 
poor  to  fy^rc  any  thing  It  is  eafy  to  reihark  that  the  general  ^ulcs  or  laws 
are  very  weH  digefted*  bnt  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  obeyed  or 
maiAtaiDed  fl^ald  have  been  laid  down  at  the  fame  time.  'It.ts  to  be  lamented 
alfo  chat  moriiity  is,  pafTed  over ;  efpecially  as  the  publi^  exercife  of  religtoa 
ia  4bott(hed»  In  the  fecund  fedion  the  learner  fiom  fourteen  to  fiiteeny  ia 
iaftnided  in  the  abftraft  fciences»  which  tend  very  much  to  (harpea  the  un« 
dcrftaading,  and  to  call  forth  the  latent  powcrii  of  the  mind,  and  from  fistteea 
to  «ightaca  he  is  taught  to  read  the  bcil  hiftorians.  Betides  the  central  (choolsyy 
they  have  likewife  what  they  call  the  Central  School  ^f  the  four  Nations^  in( 
which  are  taught^  ancient  Umguages.  natural  htitory>  drawings  mathematics^  c 
experimeatal  philofophy  and  ckemiftry,  general  grammar  ain!  logic,  hiftory,  ^ 
legiflatfont  and  tine  arts.  The  fecoad  central  fchool  in  Paris  is  in  the  Paii^  ^ 
theoa,  formerly  the  church  of  Saint  Genivicvds.  The  regulations  are  entirely 
the  fame.  Among  the  teadiers  in  thofe  feminariea  fome  are  known  by  their 
lilemry  produ^ions,  and  thofe  who  are  not  may  yet  be  very  well  qualified  to 
fill  their  rcfpedi^e  fituationa.  In  thofe  4cpartments.  where  univertities  coU:' 
legesy  large  cloiftersy  palaces  of  emigraatSt  and  librarica  were  already  ella« 
blifhed,  it  was  eafy  to  eftablifh  central  fchools, . but  where  univertities  5tc. 
were  wanting*  they  are  not  even  at  this  day  furnifhed  with  central  fchools. 
Befides  the  three  central  fchools  in  Paris,  ninety  feven  are  intended  for  the 
depart  Rente,  of  which  forty  one  are  eftabliihed,  and^forty  are  not.  Different 
teachers  are  dill  wanting  in  fome  of  thofe  which  are  eftabLfhed.  Colledllons 
of  inilruments  and  libraries  are  wanting  ia  many.  There  are  no  teachers  o( 
the  foreign  languages  to  be  found  in  any.  One  teacher  v^  only  appointed 
for  Latin  and  •  Greek  to  which  he  devotes  two  hours  each  day,  the  age  of 
the  pupSs  being  from  twelve  to  fourteen.  But  in  fo  fliort  a  time»  pupils  of 
that  age  cannot  be  expe£ted  to  make  any  great  progrefs  in  the  acquilkion  of 
thofe  hinguages.  Many  of  the  philologitis  in '  Paris  complain  that  ancient 
Iftterature  is  very  little  attended  to  if  not  quite  negre6led.  Commiifioners 
^4rc  appointed  to  travel  through  the  departments  in  order  to  examine*  and 
naake  a  report  of  the  ftate  of  the  central  tirhools.  According  to  their  teport 
the  fchools  in  mo  ft  places  were  in  a  very  indifferent  ftate ;  even  fome  of  the 
teacheta  knew  very  little  of  what  they  profefledy  and  in  moft  of  the  depart* 
flientSy  the  central  fchools  were  little  fought  and  attended  by  very  few* 

The  next  fchool  but  of  a  higher  order  is  the  Puly technio  fchool,  in  the 
former  Paiak  dt  Btmrhth  where  the  aflembly  of  five  hundred  held  their  fit. 
tings  in  a  large  halL  The  pupils  are  tranflated  from  the  central  fchools, 
after  a  prelimiiary  examination,  in  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  geo- 
metry, trigoAometry,  &c  The  number  of  pupils  is  fettled  at  j6o^  who 
wee  divided  into  brigades,  twenty  to  each  hall,  under  the  infpe^ion  of  the 
teachers,  and  -a  Wfitor  or  ehief  infpe£ior,  whom  they  alternately  cht>ofe,  from 
among  ihemfelvee.  In  the  firft  ctafs  are  taught  the  higher  algebra  and  ana- 
lytic geometry,  together  with  that  part  of  geometry  applicable  to  perfpec* 
tive  and  the  cooftrudioA  of  iaaps«-    In  the  fecond  cUfs  i»  taught  the  art  of 
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of  laving  ontrdaJs,  «reAing  hrid^eSy  &c.  likewife  hydroftatTcs,  faydnoScf^. 
and  mechanicfl.  In  the  third  clafs  is  taught  fortification,  the  chcfmiftry  of 
miatnhf  metallurgy ,  and  oainiiig.  The  Polirtecbnic  fchool  is  kept  in  rtrf 
proper  order  %  it  contain*  a  good  phtlofophical  apparatuSy  in  three  rooms  oft 
the  third^  ftory.  In  the  firft  room  are  many  contenitnces  for  the  profccution 
of  phyiical  and  chemical  refearches.  In  the^fecond  room  there  is  a  large* 
collediion  of  mechanical  anj  hydroftatical,  optical,  aftronomiealy  ele£irical» 
and  magnet'cal  inftrumcnts.  The  Polytechnic  fchool  has  a  very  neat  and 
good  library  of  about  ten  thoufand  volumes  of  the  chief  works  oo'  the  dif- 
ferent fttbjf  As  taught  in  this  inftituticn.  It  is  open  for  the  ufe  of  pupils 
fbme  hours  etety  day,  and  on  the  decades  the  whole  day*  It  ))as  likewife 
two  very  large  and  fine  chemical  laboratories,  befidep  two  of  interior  extent, 
and  fome  mechanical  workfhops*  The  diredor  and  adminiftrator,  have  lod- 
gings at  free  cod  in  the  fchool.  ^ 

In  ord^r  to  promote  agriculture,  and  extend  fcientific  enquiries,  Louia 
XIV.  fonnded  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  comprehended  mathematica 
in  all  their  branches,  phy^,  natural  biftory,  chemidry,  and  medicine  f 
he  alfo  eftabliihed  the  Academy  of  Btlles  Lettres,  the  Academy  of  Infcrip- 
tions,  the  Academy  of  Surgery,  and  the  Academy  of  Architedlure.  Dar- 
ing the  revolution,  all  preceding  monarchical  inHitutions  underwent  a  change^ 
and  even  the  free  temples  of  the  fciences  were  fubverted.  Upon  their  ruins 
was  founded  the  National  Inili'ute,  which  not  onlj  comprehends  all  the 
branches  into  which  the  acadenhies  of  fciences,  and  of  the  Belles  Lettres,' 
were  formerly  fubdivided,  but  alfo  includes  logic,  morals,  and  politics* 

Antk^tities  and  cuRTOsiriES,'!  Few  countries,  if  we  except  Italy, 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  J  can  boafl  of  more  valuable  remains  of 
antiquity  than  France.  Some  of  the  French  antiquities  belong  to  the  time 
of  the  Celts,  and  confequently,  compared  to  them,  thofe  of  Rome  are  modern* 
Father  Mabillon  has  given  us  a  mod  curious  account  of  the  fepolchres  of  their 
kings,  which  have  been  difcovered  fo  far  back  as  Pharamoud ;  and  fome  of 
them,  wheq  broke  open,  were  found  to  contain  ornaments  and  jewels  of  value. 
At  Rheims,  and  other  parts  of  France,  are  to  be  feen  triumphal  arches  ;  but 
the  moil  entire  is  at  Orange,  ertd^ed  on  account  of  the  vidtory  obtained 
over  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  by  Caius  Marius  and  Lufkatiua  Catulus* 
After  Gaol  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  the  Romans  took  vaft 
delight  ia  adorning  it  with  magnificent  edifices,  both  civil  and  facred  ;  fome 
of  which  are  more  entire  than  any  to  be  met  within  Italy  itfelf.  The 
rains  of  an  amphitheatre  are  to  be  found  in  Chalons,  and  likewife  ai 
Vienne.  Nifmes,  however,  exhibits  the  mod  valuable  remains  of  ancient 
archite^re  of  any  place  in  France.  The  famous  Pont  du  Garde  was  raifed 
ia  the  Auguflanageby  the  Romany*  colony  of  Nifmes,  to  convey  a  ftrcam  of 
water  between  two  mountains  for  the  ufe  of  that  city,  and  is  as  frefh  to  thia 
day  as.  Weftminfter  bridge  :  it  confifis  of  three  bridges,  or  tiers  of  arches 
one  above  another;  the  height  is  174  feet,  and  the  length  extends  to  723* 
The  modern^  are  indebted  for  this,  and  many  other  ftupendous  aqUedudU,  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  ancients,  that  all  ftreams  will  rife  as  high  as  iheir  heads* 
Many  other  ruins  of  antiquity  are  found  at  Nifmes':  but  the  chief,  are  the 
temple  of  Diana,  whofe  veftiges  are  fliU  remaining ;  the  amphitheatre>  which 
is  thought  to  be  the  fineft  and  moft  entire  of  the  kind  of  any  in  Europe  ;.  but 
above  aU,  the  houfe  ered^ed  by  .the  emperor  Adrian^  caUed  the  Maifoa  Carrie. 
The  architedure  and  fcidpture  of  this  building  are  fo  exquifitiely  beautiful, 
that  it  cnchaats  even  the  moft  ignorant^  and  it  ia  ftill  catire,  being  very  little 
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%Ke&ed  tithtr  by  the  r«r4gC^  of  ttme»  or  the  bayoc  of  war.  At  Paris*  hi  Lai 
Rue  de  la  Harpe»  may  be  feen  the  remains  of  a  palace,  or  TheroueA.fuppored 
tobarebeen  built  bj^  the  emperor  JuUaH,  fui;Damed  the  Apoftate*  about  the 
year  356,  after  the  fame  model  as  the  baths  oS  Diocledan.  The  remains  o^ 
this  ancient  cdiBce  are  many  .archeli,  and  within  them  a  large  faloon*  It  is 
fabricated  of  a  kind  of  madic^the  compofitronofwhichis  not  now.  <known»« 
intermixed  with.fmall  fquare  piecea  of  free  ftone  and  bticks. .  But  the.moft 
extraordinary  of  all  artificial  cunofities»  is  the  fubterraneous  cavern  at  Faria  z 
For  the  fir  ft  building  of  that  cityy  it  was  neceflary  to  get  the  ftone  in  the  en* 
virons  ;  as  Paris  waa^ enlarged,  the'ftreets  andfuburbs  extended  to  and  were 
buHt  on  the  ancient  quarries  from  which  the  done  had  been,  taken,  and 
hence  proceed  the  caverns  or  frightful  cavities  which  are  found  mider  the 
houlies  la  feveral  quarters  of  the  city.  EighX  perfons  lately  periihed  in  qne 
of  thema  a  gulf  of  1 50  feet,  deep,  which  excited  the  police  and  government 
to  caufe  the  buildingt  of  feveral  quarters  to  be  privately  propped  up.  All  the« 
fuburbs  of  St.  James's,  Harpftreet,  and  even  the  ftreet  of  Tournon,  ftaod 
upon  the  ancient  quarries,  and  pillars  have  been  tre£led  to  fiipport  .the  weight 
of  tbe  houfes  ;  but  as  the  lofty  buildings,  towers,  and  (leeples,  now  tctl  the 
eye  what  is  feen  in  the  air,  is  wanting  under  the  feet,  fo  it  would-  not  require 
a  very  violent  fliock  to  throw  back  the  ftones  to  the  places  from  whence  they 
Lave  been  raifed. 

At  Aries  Ja  Provence  is  to  be  feen  an  obelifk.  pf  oriental  granite,  which  ia 
52  feet  hiefa,and  feven  feet  diameter  at  the  bafct  aad  all  but  one  flone.  Ro' 
tpan  teropKS  are  frequent  in  France.  The  moirparti(;ular  are  in  Burgundy 
and  Guienne  ;  and  other  places,  befides  the  neigbDourhood  of  Nifmes. contain 
magnificent  ruins  of  aqueduds.  The  pafFage  cut  through  the.middle  of  a. 
rock  near  Briancon  in  Dauphiny,  is  thought  to  be  a.  Romah  work|  if  not  of. 
greater  antiquity.  Tbe  round  buckler  of  ■  mafTy  filver,  taken  out  of  the 
Rhone  in  1665,  being  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighing  twenty  one 
pounds,  containing  the  (lory  of  Scipio's  continence,  i>  thought  to  be  coeval, 
with  that  great  general.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  recount  the  different  monu-. 
ments  of  antiquity  to  be  found  in  France,  particularly  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious. 

I  have  already  mentioned  feveral  remarkable  fprings  and  mountains,  whiclt 
may  beconfidered  as,  natural  curiofiticp*.  Some  of  the  modern  works  of  art» 
particularly  the  canals,  have  been  alfo  before  noriced.  There  are  fome  fub- 
terraneous  paifages  and  holes,  efpecially  at  St.  Aubin  in  Brittany,  and  Niont 
in  Dauphiny,  really  ftopendous. 

CiTiBs  AMD  TOWNS.]  Thcfe  are  numerous  in  France  ;  of  which  we 
(ball  mention  only  Paris,  Lifle,  and  their  principal  fea«ports,  Breft  and 
Toulon. 

Lifle,  in  French  Flanders,  is  thought  to  ,be  the  mofl  reg^ular  and  (Irongeft 
fortification  in  Europe,  and  was  the  mafler-piece  of  the  famous  Vauban.  It 
is  generally  garrifoned  with  above  ten  thoufand  regulars  ;  and  for  its  n\agni« 
ficence  and  elegance,  it  is  called  Little  Paris.  Its  manufaduresof  (ilk,  cam« 
brie,  and  camblets,  are  very  confiderable  ;  and  its  inhabitants  amount  to 
about  one  hundred  thoufand.  Every  reader  is  acquainted  with  the  hiflory  of 
Dunkirk,  which  the  French  .were  obliged  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  to  demo* 
lifh,  but  it  is  ftill  a  thorn  in  the  fideot  the  Englifh,  by  being  a  harbour  for 
their  fmugglers,  and  may  now,  by  an  article  in  thelafi  treaty  of  peace,  be  put 
iato  what  condition  the  French  miniftry  may  pleafe.     The  reft  of  French 
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flankers,  and  iWNettierkh<fe»  abound  Wdl  fottBei  f{5i«»fti|  wKi^  earr^r  Off 
^rygainfutmanufiifiures.  ... 

Moving  fouthward^  we  comefb  tfee  Ifle  of  Frtmce  ;  the  capita)  oFi^htcfr 
mad  of  the  whole  kingdoAt  ^  PAris.  Thts  ckf  baa  been  fo  often  defenbcd, 
it' may  appear  foperfluoua  to- mention  it  more  particnlarlyy  were  it  not  that 
the  T^nrty  of  the  French  has  given  it  a  preference,  which  it  by  no  means 
defervea,  to  all  the*  capitah  in  the  worlds  in  every  refpeft,  not' excepting  even 
popnlaftion.  Many  of  the  EVrglifh  hafve  been  impofcd  upon  in.  this  pomt  : 
particulai-ty  by  the  computing  from  the  l^iftjhsand'  btirtals  within  the  billi 
of  mor^ality^  which  exclade  the'  moft  populbua  parifhe^  about  London. 
Another  miftake  lies  in  computing  from  the'birtha  and  marriages.  The  nnm« 
berof  diflenters  of  all  kinds  in  and  about  London,  who  do  not  regifter  the 
births  .of  their  children^  is'afnacing)  the  regifters  of  others  are  nor  known 
by  the  public;  and  many  of  the  poorer  fort  wiQ  not  afford  the  f malt 
expence  of  fuch  regiUcriog.  Another  peculiarity  e|[i{ling  m  London,  ia 
that  mofi  of  the  Londonerg,  who  will  afford  the  expence,  when  they  find 
themftlves  confumptive,  or  othcrwife'  indifpofed,  rttire  into  the  country, 
where  they  are  buried,  and  thereby  Excluded  from  the  bills  of  mortality. 
The  population  of  Paris,  thptefore,  where  the  regiflers  arc  more  exaft  and  ac- 
ceflib^e  to  the  poor,  "and  where  the  religion  ^and  the  police  are  mare  uniform 
and  ftrid,  is  far  more  eafiljt  afcertained  than  that  of  London ;  and  by  the  beft ' 
atxouttts,  it  does  not  exceed  feven  or  eight  hundred  thoufandj  which  is  far 
Ihort  of  the  inhabitauts  of  London  and  the  contiguous  parifhes. 

PiariB  Ts  divided  into  three  paits  ;  the.city,  the  univerfity  and  that  which 
was  -formerly  called  the  Town.  The  city  is  old  Paris  i  the  univerfiiy  and  , 
the  town  are  the  new.  Paris  contains  more  works  of  public  munificence  than 
utility;  Its  palaces  are  Ibewy,  and  fome  of  its  ftreets,  fquares,  hotels, 
hofpitals,  and  churches,  fuperbly  decorated  with  a  prufufion  of  paintings, 
tapeftry,  imageil,  and  ftatues ;  but  Paris,  notwithftanding  it»  boafled  police, 
is  greatly  inferior  to  London  in  many  of  the  conveniencies  of  life^  and  the 
f^id  enjoyments  of  fociety.  Without  entering  into  mdr^  minute  dift^ujfitions, 
Paris,  it  muft  be  owned,  is  the  paradife  of  fplendor  and  diflipation.  The 
tapeftry  of  the  Gobelines  *  is  unequalled  for  beauty  and  richnefs.  The  Lou- 
vre is  a  building  that  does  honour  to  architedlure  itfclf ;  and  the  inftitutiou 
of  the  French  academy  far  exceeds  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  England,  or  clfe- 
where.  The  Thuilleries,  the  palace  of  Orleans,  or  as  it  is  called  Luxembourg, 
where  a  valuable  colleftion  of  paintings  are  fhewn,  therr)yal  palace,  the  kingV 
h'brary,  the  guild  halU.  and  the  hofpital  for  the  invalids,  are  fuperb  to  the 
bigheft  degree.  The  city  of  Paris  is  faid  to  be  fifteen  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence. The  hotels  of  the  French  nobleffe  at  Pans  take  up  a  great  deal  of 
room  with  their  court-yards  and  gardens  ;  and  fo  do  their  convents  and 
churches.  The  ftreets  are  very  narrow,  and  the  houfes  very  high,  many  of 
them  feven  ftorics.  •  The  houfes  are  built  of  ftone,  and  are  generally  mean, 
even  to  wretchednefs,  owing  partly  to  their  containing  a  different  family  on 
every  0oor.  The  river  Seine^  which  runs  through  the  ceatre  of  the  city,  is 
not  half  fo  large  as  the  Thames  at  London  ;  it  is  too  far  diftant  from  the  fea 
for  the  purpoTes  of  navigation,  and  is  not  furnifhed,  as  the  Thames,  with 

veileU 

•  One  Ge*W,anotcd  dyer  at  Rheims.was  thcfirft  who  fettled  in  this  place,  in  the 
reignofFrancial  and  the  houfehas  retained  hit  name  ever  fince:  and  here  the  great 
Tolbert,  about  the  year  1667,  eftabliflied  that  valuable  manufadory. 
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f^ffcU  QT  boats  of  any  fort  icyver  it'^re.  mtay  ftone  ftnd  wooded  bridgei^  whick 
ii9ve  npthiog  to  recommend  them.  The  Uneets  of  Pans  are  geneniily  crowd- 
.cdf  pacticjularly  with  coaches,  which  gmi  that  capital  the  appearsnce  of 
wc4lthand'giaAdettr  |  though  ia  realityi  there  is  more  (hew  than  fubftanc^. 
"The  glittering  carnages  that  dazzle  the  eyes  of  ftraogers  are  nofily  conv- 
4xion  badqit  Ured  by  the  daf  or  w^)s:  to  the  numerous  foreigners  who  vifit 
ibat  city  ;  and  in  tni(h»  the  grestefl  paft  of  the  trade  of  Pans  arcTcs  froth 
the  conftant  fucceffion  of  ftrangen  that  arrm  daily,  from  ^very  nation  and 
qiurterofthe  gU>bc.  Thisflfpendency  as  undQvbtcdly  owing  to  the  reputa-* 
tioD  of  their  Iangu0ge»  their  public  buildings  the  '  Gpbriines,  or  ttianur 
fM&ixrc  of  tapi^ftry,  their  .libraries,  and  coUe^tons  of  paintings,  that  «t% 
open  to.  the  public  ;  the  cheapoefs  of  provifiotie,  excellency  of  the  Firnch 
urines,  and  above  all  the  purity  of  the  air  and /climate  in  France*  With 
all  tbeie  ad  vantages,.  Paris,  in  general,  will  not  bear  a  coitoparifon  with  Loti* 
don^  la  the  moif  eflential  cirejiimftances  of  a  thriving  foreign  and  d^meftic 
trade,'  the  cleaniicfs  of  thejr  ftre^s,  elegance  of  their  houfes,  efpeciaHy 
within ;  the  plenty  of  water,  and  that  of  a  better  5}uality  than  tfa^  Seine^ 
which  it  is  faid  difagrees  Y^itb  Grangers,  as  do  likewlfe  thtir  fmall  winesu 
In  the  hoiife  of  Paris  moft  of  the  floors  are  of  briok,  and  have  no  other 
luttd  of  cleaning  than  that  of  being  fpriokled  with  water,  and  fwv*pt  once 
a  day.  Thefe  brjck  flouri<,  the  ftone  ftairs,  the  want  of  wainfcotting  ui 
the- rooms,  and  the  thick  p^fty  wtiUs  pf  fionc,  are  however,  good  preferva- 
tives  againft  fire,  whf<ch  fejdom  does  anyv  dama|fe  in  this  city«  Inftead  of 
waio(cofting,  the.fraUl  are  covered  with  tapeftry  pr  damafk.  The  beds  ia 
general  are  very  g<>od,  and  well  ornaaiented*  with  tefter  and  cnrtaina  ;  hot 
bugs  ate  here  a  ifioft  intolerable  ntiiiafioe,  which  frequently  6blige  (Irangem 
|o  deep  on  the  floor  iw'wg  the  eicelfive  heat  in  the  fammer.  Their  Aiops 
are  bu^  poorjy  flovtd  ^itb  goods  (  and  the  fliopkeepers  and  tradefmen,  an 
todoleiit,  loitering  {Mople,  .feldom,  make  their  appcaratice  before  dbner  in 
any  other  than  a  morning  ^refs,  of  velvet  cap, '  filk  night  gown,  and  Mo- 
itKZco  flippers  ;  hut  when  they  intend  a  vifit,  or  going  abroad,  ail  the  punc- 
tilios of  a  courtier  s^re  attended  to;  and  hardly  the  refeashlance  of  a  man  re- 
natiis.  There  it  a  remarkable  contrafl  between  this  dafb  of  people  and 
thofe  of  the  fame  raok  in  Londton*.  In  .Paris,  the  women  pack  up  par- 
cels, enter  the  orders,  and  do  moft  of  the  drudgery  hufin^s  of  the  fliop, 
while  the  hun>ind  loiters  about,  talks  of  the  gr<at,  of  faf^ons  and  diver« 
fionsy  and  theiiitindiWe  force  of  their  armies.  *The  fplendourpf  ^he  grand 
Menarque  ufed  to  be  alfu  with  them  a  faVourit«  topic  of  converfation,  pro:' 
Tious  to  the  change  in  their  political  fyftem.  The  Parifians  however,  as 
well  as  the  natives  of  l^'rance  in  general,  are  renparkably  temperate  in  thcit 
living  ;  and  to  be  intoxicated  with  h'qudr  is  confidered  as  infamous. 
Bread,  and  all  manner  of  butcher's  nieat  and  pbwltry,  are  extremely  good  ia 
Paris  ;  the  beef  is  excellent ;  the  wine  they  generally  dritik,  is  a  very  thia 
kind  of  Hargundy.  The  common  pfo^le,  m  the  fummer  {ea&>o,  live  chiefly 
on  bread,  butter,  graphs  and  fm^ll  wine.  The  Parifians  (carcely  know  the 
life  of  tea,  but  they  have  cofiee  in  plenty.  The  police  of  Paris  ufed  to 
t>c  fo  Well  attended  to,  that  quarrels,  accidents,  or  felonies,  feldom  happen- 
cd,  and  ftrangers  from  all  Quarters  of  the  globe,  let  their  appearance  be  eVer 
to  uncommon,  met  with  the  moft  polite  treatmesth  The  ilreets  are  patrcdled 
at  night  by  horfe  ^apd  foot ;  fo  judicioufl'y  ftationed,  that  no  oflPendtr  van 
efcape  their  vigtlaode.  They  likewife  vifit  the  publicans  |irecifely  m  the 
hoar  of  twelve  at  night,  to  fee  that  the  company  pre  gonei  for  in  Paris  no 
li^guor  can  be  bad  after  that  time*     The  public  roads  in  France  are  under 
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4be  fame  excellent  reguUtion,  which,  Vflth  the  torture  of  the  rack,*preTen(f 
robberies  in>  that  kingdom  ;  but  for  the  fame  relfon,  when  robberies  do 
happen,  they  are  always  attended  with  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  tra- 
veller ;  and  i«deed  this  is  the  general  pradice  in  every  country  of  EuropCj^ 
.Great  Britain  excepted. 

The  rimrons  of  Paris  are  yery  pkafant,  and  eoiitaia  a  number  of  fint 
feats,  fmall  towns,  and  Tillages ;  fome  6f  them,  being  (cattered  on  the  edg69 
pf  lofty  mountains  rifing  froh)  the  Seine,  «re  remarkjably  delightful.  ' 

The  obfervatory  ftands  150  toifes  from 'the  Barrier,  on'  an  eminence,  and 
like  the  whole />f' Paris  on  a  chalky  ba6s.  It  was  built  a^ut  1667.  The 
/eftablifhment  of  the  Acadrmy  of  Sciences,  and  of  the  obfervatory  at  Parity 
owe  their  origin  to  the  anxiety  which  the  great  Colbert,  minifter  to  Louia 
Xiy.  felt  for  the  promotion  of  the  fciences,  The  obfervatory  was  ere6^ed 
hy  the  celebrated  French  artift  Perrault,  who  has  paid  (inore  attention  to  the 
beauty  of  the  edific^  and  to  his  own  hncy  as  an  architect  th^n  to  the  ac* 
jcomroodation  of  aftronomers.  The  building  confifts  of  two  very  large  and 
high  (lories ;  all  the  Aoors  are  in  good  order,  and  on  the  platform  or  gallery^ 
and  under  the  building  are  caves  of  remarkable  /lepth.  The  fineft  front  it 
Jeaft  feen,  as  it  faces  a  garden  belonging  to  one  of  the  refiding  aftronomers^ 
fo  that  from  the  common  entrance  in  Rue  St.  Jaques,  the  obfervatory  ap» 
|>ea/8  to  fome  difad vantage.  This  eftablifhment  was  falHng  into  decay  dur- 
ing the  latter  years  of  the  monarchy  ;  at  leaft  fome  of  the  inftniments  were 
^o  old,  that  others,  (uitable  to  the  prefent  date  of  aftronomy  and  mechanics, 
bad  become  abfolutely  neceiTary.  Count  Caffini,  wh\)  was  at  that  tinhe  di* 
red^or  of  the  obfervatory,  reprcfented  to  the  government  the  deficiencies  com* 
plained  of^  and  had  afkually  begun  to  make  them  good.  But  the  revolution 
took  pl^ce^  Cafiini  was  obliged  to  quit  the  obfervatory,  and  the  building 'and 
in(l,r.Mments  were  greatly  injured  in  the  times  of  terronfm.  It  is  now  un« 
^ergoing  1  thorough  repair,  w))ich  is  much  wanted  ;  and  it  if' to  be  fupplied 
jvith  initruments  Correfpon(^ing  to  the  prefent  perfection  of  feience. 

The  palace  of  Verfaillesj  which  ftands  twelve  miles  from  Paris,  though 
isagnificent  and  expenfive  beyond  conception,  and  adorned  with  all  that  art 
can  furnifh,  is  properly  a  conne£tioo  of  buildings,  each  of  exquifite  archi« 
iedlure,  but  not  forming  a  whole,  agreeable  to  the  grand  and  fublime  of  that 
art.  The  gardens,  and  water  works,*  (which  are  fupplied  by  means  of  pro* 
cJigious  engines,  acrofs  the  ^eine  at  Marli,  about  three  miles  diflance),  are 
aitonifhing^  proofs  of  the  fertile  genius  of  man,  and  highly  worthy  of  a 
jiranger's  attention.  Trianon,  Marlt,  St.  Germain  en  Laye,  Meudpn,  and 
'  other  royal  palaces,  are  laid  out  with  tafte  and  judgment ;  each  has  its  pe-  k 
f  uliar  beauties  for  the  enteriainment  and  amufement  of  that  luxurious  coiirt 
which  lately  occupied  them  :  but  {ome  pf  them  are  jn  a  (hi^meful  condition^ 
})oth  as  to  repairs  and  cleanlinefsb 

Bred. is  a  fmall,  but  very  ftroqg  town,  upon  the  Englifh  channel,  with  a 
niofl  fpacious  and  6nely  fortified  road  and  harbour,  the  be({  and  fafeft  in  all 
the  kingdom  :  yet  its  entrance  is  difficult  by  reafon  of  many  rocks  lying  un* 
fier  water.  At  Bred  is  a  court  of  admiralty,  and  academy  for  fca  afiairs^ 
docks  dud  magazines  for  all  kinds  of  naval  (lores,  rope*yards,  (lore  hoofes> 
&c.  ipfomuch  tl^at  it  may  now  be  termed  the  capital  receptacle  for  the  navj 
of  France  and  is  admirably  well  adapted  for  that  end.  < 

X^wis  XIV.  rendered  Toulon,  ft om  a  pitiful  village,  a  fea*port  of  great 
inportance.  He^  fortified  both  the  town  and  harbour  for  the  reception  and 
DcotedioQ  of  the  navy.  Its  old  and  its  new  harbour  lie  contiguous ;  and 
•  .  •    '  hf 
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Ky  means  of  a  canal »  (hips  pafs  from  the  one  Into  the.  other»  both  of  them 
having  an  outlet  into  the  fpacious  outer  harbour*  ,  Its  arfenai,  eftabllflied  alfo 
by  that  king  has  a  particular  ftore-houfe  for  each  (hip  of  war,  its  ffuns,  cor-  * 
dage,  &c.  l^ing  feparately  laid  up.  Here  are  fpacious  worklhops,  for  black- 
fmiths,  joiners,  carpenters,  lockfmiths,  carvers,  ^c.  Its  rope^walk,  of  (lonet 
is  320  toifes  or  fathoms  in  length,  with  three  arched  walks  Its  general 
fliaga^une  fupplies  whatever  may  be  wanting  in  the  particular  {lorehoufes, 
and  contains  an  immenfe  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  i^res,  difpofed  in  the 
greatcft  order. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.^  Next  to  Henry  IV.  juftly  ftylcd  the 
Great,  the  famous  Colbert,  minifter  to  Lewis  XIV.-  may  be  called  the  fa- 
ther of  the  .French  commerce  and  manufadures.  Under  him  there  was  a 
great  appearance  that  France  would  make  as  illuftnous  a  figure  as  a  trading* 
as  (he  did  then  as  a  warlike  people  ;  but  the  truth  is,  the  French  do  not  na« 
turally  pofTefs  that  undaunted  perfeverance  which  is  necc(rary  for  commerce 
and  colonization,  though  no  people,  in  theory,  under (lood  them  better.  It 
18  to  be  coti(idered  at  the  fame  time,  that  France,  by  her  fituation,  by  the 
turn  of  her  inhabitants  for  certain  manufadures,  and  the  happinefs  of  her 
foil,  muft  be  always  poffefTed  of  great  inland  and  neighbouring  trade. 

The  filk  manufa£ture  was  introduced  into  France  fo  late  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  and  in  the  age  of  his  grandfon  Lewis  XIV.  the  city  of  Tours 
alone  employed  8000  looms,  and  800  mills.  The  city  of  Lyons  ^hen  em* 
plojfed  18,000  looms;  but  after  the  impolitic  and  unjufl  revocation  of  tlkc 
edidt  of  Nantesj  the  expulfion  of  the  Proteftants,  and  the  ruinous  wars  main- 
tained by  France,  they  decreafed  to  4000 ;  and  their  lilk  manufacture  is 
now  rivalled  by  that  of  England,  where  the  French  Protedants  took  refuge, 
and  were  happily  encouraged.  Kext  to  Toure  and  Lyons,  Paris,  Chatillon, 
.  and  Nifmes,  are  inod  celebrated  for  (ilk*  manufadures.  France  contains 
1 1500  (ilk  ntilU,  2  iiOoO  looms  for  (luffs,  12,000  for  ribbons  and  lace,  20,000' 
for  (ilk  (lockings,  all  of  which  employ  two  millions  of  people.  They  alfo 
iHanufadlure  gloves  and  (lockings  from  fpider-(ilk.  On  the  otKer  hand,  the 
French  woollen  cloths  and  (luffs,  more  efpecially  at  Abbeville,  Amiens,'  and 
Paris,  are  faid  to  be  now  little  inferior  to  thofe  of  England,  and  have  greatly 
injured  them,  particularly  in  the  Turki(h  markets^  alfided  by  the  clandedine 
importation  of  Engliflt  and  Irifh  wool,  and  workmen  from  this  country. 

In  manufactures  the  French  have  always  been  dillinguilhed  for  their  in* 
vention,  and  the  Englidi  for  their  fuperior  improvement.  Abbeville  is  fa- 
mous for  cloth,  lin^n,' fail  cloth,  and  (bap ;  Auvergne  for  fine  thread,  lace, 
ftuffs,  and  paper  ;  Nifmes  for  fine  ferges  ;  Cambray  for  Cambrics ;  St.  Quin- 
tin  for  Uwns ;  ^nd  Picardy  for  plate  glafa. 

The  didriCls  adjoining  the  Britifh  channel,  contain  many  (heep  of  the 
EngUfh  breed,  which  are  faid  to  degenerate  by  removal  from  their  native 
foil. 

Befides  the  infinite  advantage  anfing  to  her  inland  commerce,  from  her 
rivers,  navigable  canals,  and  a  connexion  with  two  feas,  her  foreign  trade 
may  be  faid  to  extend  itfelf  all  over  the  globe.  It  is  a  doubtful  point  whe« 
ther  Prance  was  a  lofer  by  its  ceilion  of  Canada  and  part  of  Louifiatia  at  the 
late  peace.  But  the  molt  valuable  part  of  Hifpaniola  in  the  Wed  Indies, 
which  die  pofTelTes  by  the  partiality  and  indolence  of  Spain,  is  a  moll  im- 
proveable  acquifition^  and  the  moil  valuable  of  alf  her  foreign  colonies.  In  ' 
the  Weft  Indies,  die  likewife  pofTefFes  the  mod  important  fugar  iflands  of 
Martmicoi  Guadaloupe,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Bartholomew^  Defeadai  and  Mari» 
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gaUetc*     Her  poffei&ona  in  North  America  are  only  a  fmall  trjkSt  op^tlid 
^iiGfippi* 

The  French  pofleffions  in  the  Eaft  Indies  were  never  very  confiden|bIe ;  and 
vrhat  territory  they  had  is  now  in  the  pofTefiion  of  the  £ngli(h.  Before  the, 
revolution  her  trade  is  thus  defcribed  by  Mr.  Anderfon,}  *  her  land  trade  to 
Switzerland  and  Italy  is  by  way  of  Lyons — ^To  Germany,  throngh  Metz, 
and  Strafburg — To  the  Netherlands  through  LiHe— To  Spain  (a  nxoft  pro« 
fitable  one}y  through  Bayonne  and  Perpignan.  As  for  her  naval  commercey^ 
her  ports  in  the  chanitel,  and  on  the  weftem  ocean,  are  frequented  by  all  the' 
trading  nations  in  Europe,  to  the  great  advantage  of  France,  more  efpectally 
refpe6iing  what  is  carried  on  with  England,  Holland,  and  Italy.  The  trad^ 
from  her  Mediterranean  ports  (more  particularly  from  MarfeiUes}  with  Tur* 
key  and'  Africa  has  long  been  very  conGderable.  The  negro  trade  from 
Guinea  fupplies  her  fugar  colonies,  befides  the  gold,  ivory,  and  drugs  got 
from  thence*. 

The  commercial  treaty  between  France  and.  England  appears  to  have 
fervcd  both  countries,  by  opening  an  extenfive  market  for  Englifli  woolleosy. 
cottons,  pottery,  and  hardware,  and  for  French  wines,  linens,  and  cambrics,, 
befides  Having  nearly  deftroyed  the  great  fmuggling  tradi^  on  their  coafts, 
and  promoted  a  friendly  intercourfe  between  the  two  nations  }  but  it  has  alfo 
been  the  means  of  glutting  the  French  market  with  Englifii  goods,  and  af- 
fording the  French  an  opportunity  to  rival  the  Engliih  in  their  manufac*. 
tures,  as  appears  from  new  ones,  particularly  one  in  imitation  of  Wedges- 
wood's  ware,  already  eftabli(hed  at  Paris. 

The  exports  are  wine,  vinegar,  brandy,  oil,  filks,  fatins,  linens,  woolleir 
doth,  tapeftries,  laces,  gold  and  filver  embroideries,  toys,  trinkets,  perfum* 
ery,  paper,  prints^  books,  dnigs,  dies,  S^c»  The  imports  are  hardware^, 
earthenware,  cottons,  metals,  hemp,  flax,  filk,  wool,  horfes,  Eaft  and  Weft. 
Indian  goods,  &c.  It  employs  one  million  tons  of  (hipping,,  with  near 
50,000  fcamen ;  and  before  the  revolution,  the  imports  were  valued  at 
9,583,3331.  the  exports  at  i2,5oo,oooL  and  it  had  a  ^n/ontf  of  trade  of  mone 
than  two  millions  in  its  favour ;  but  its  trade  and  manufadures  have  fince 
declined. 

One  great  dtfadvantage  to  the  commerce  of  France  a,  that  the  pW>fe£Eioit 
of  a  merchant  is  not  fq  honourable  as  in  England  and  fome  other  countries*' 
A  great  ^mber  of  the  cities  of  France  have  the  privilege  of  coinage,  and 
each  of  them  a  particular  mark  to  diftinguilh  their  refpedive  pieces  ;  which 
mud  be  very  embarralfing,  efpecially  to  iirangers. 

*  PuaxiC  TRADING  coapAMiES.]  It  has  no  trading  companies  (having, 
abolifhed  all  monopoly)  but  a  bank  or  caifle  d'efcompte,  and  a  bank  of  ex*- 
traordinariea. 

CONSTirvTiOH  AND  GOVERN MENT.3  France,  by  the  revolutioa  in  1789^ 
founded  a  new  mnfiihuion^  upon  the  principles  that  all  men  are  free  and  equal 
in  their  rights,  and  that  fovereignty  rcfides  in  the  nation.  It  is  quite  unne- 
ceiTacy  to  give  any  detail  of  this  conftitution,  as  it  has  been  fincc  com* 
pletely  overthrown.  After  the  condemnation  and  murder  of  their  fovcrdgnr 
a  new  conftitution  was  formed,  which  was  very  feon  abolifhed  to  Bukc  way 
for  the  dominion  of  the  five  Dire&ots,  who  formed  the  executive  govern* 
nent ;  there  was  befidet  al|cgii]ative  J>ody.  compo(ed  of  a  council  of  ancientSy 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  members,  and  a  council  of  five  hundred. 

Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  Bonaparte  from  Egypt,  a  fchemc  was 
entered  into  for  the  ovcithrow  of  this  conftilulion,  which  was  carried  into. 

execution 
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%xectftioft  at  At  point  of  the  bayonet.  A  new  goyemmeot  was  eftablifhed^ 
confifting  of  what  was  called  a  confenrative  fenate  of  eighty  members,  a  tri- 
bunate of  icx>  members  of  25  years  of  age  at  leaft,  a  legiflatiTe  bpdy  of 
jhree  hundred ;  and  t-hree  confuls  nominated  fo.r  ten  years,  and  indefinitely 
-re  eligible.  Bonaparte  was  appointed  Firfb  Conful,  aud  very  foon  contrived 
to  unite  in  his  oWn  perfon  the  whole  executive  power.  The  government  is 
at  prefent  a  military  ^efpotifm,  and,  being  fupported  folely  by  the  influence 
aad  authority  of  one  man,  cannot  reft  .upon  a  very  folid  foundation. 

After  the  reader  has  been  told  of  the  excellency  of  the  climate,  and  ferti* 
Jityofthe  foil  in  France;  her  numerous  manpfaffcures  and  extenfive  com- 
fnerce  ;  her  great  cities,  her  numerous  towns,  fea  ports,  rivers  and  canals ; 
the  cheapne&  of  provifions,  wines  and  liquors ;  the  formidable  arodes,  and 
fleets  (he  has  fent  forth,  to  the  terror  of  Europe  ;  and  the  natural  charader 
of  her  inhabitants,  their  fprightUnefs  and  gaiety  j  he  will  undoubtedly  con- 
clude thiit  France  is  the  moft  powerful  nation,  and  her  people  the  mo'ft  opu- 
lent and  happy  in  Europe.  The  reverfe,  however,  appears  to  be  the  date  o'f 
that  nation  at  prefent ;  and  we  do  not  find  that  in  any  fdrmer  period  thtf 
"Wtre  more  rich  or  more  happy. 

The  moft  obrious  caufes  of  this  national  poverty  took  their  rife  from  the 
atnbition  and  vanity  of  their  kings  fhd  courtiers,  which  led  them  into  fchemcs 
vf  nniverfai  dominion,  the  aggrandizement  of  their  name,  and  the  enslaving 
of  Chriften(lom#  Their  wars,  which  they  fometimes  carried  on  again  ft  one 
fcilf  of  Europe,  arid  in  which  they  were  generally  unfortunate,  led  them  in- 
to difficulties  to  which  the  ordinary  revenues  were  inadecjuate ;  and  henCe 
proceeded  the  arbitrary  demands  upon  the  fubje6t,  under  various  pretences, 
in  the  name  of  loans,  free-gifts  kc.  When  thefe  fiiiled,  other  methods,  mofe 
defpotic  and  unwarrantable,  fuch  as  raifing  and  reducing  the  value  of  money 
as  it  fuited  their  o¥m  purpofes,  national  bankruptcies,  and  other  grievous 
DpprefOons,  D^ere  adopted,  which  gave  the  finiihing  blow  to  publfe  credit,  and 
Ihook  the  fotmdationa  of  trade,  commerce,  and  induftry,  the  fruits  of  which 
no  man  could  call,  his  own. 

When  we  confider  the  motives  of  thefe  wars,  a  defire  to  enfiave  and  ren- 
der liiifcrable  the  nations  around  them,  that  man  muft  be  devoid  of  huma- 
nity whofe  breaft  is  not  raifed  with  indignation  upon  the  bare  mention  of  the 
blood  that  has  been  fpilt,  the  miferies  and  defolations  that  have  happened, 
and  the  numerous  places  that  have  fallen  a  facrifice  to  their  ambition.  It 
appears  too  plain,  that  while  they  thus  grafp  after  foreign  conqueft,  their 
country  eihtbits  a  pifture  of  mifery  and  beggary.  Their  towns,  a  very  fe«r 
excepted,  make  a  moft  difmal  and  folitary  appearance.  The  (hops  are  mean 
beyond  deTcription  ;  and  the  paffengcrs,  who  fatinter  through  a  labyrinth 
of  narrow  dirty  ftrects,  appear  to  be  chiefly  compofed  of  priefts  and  devotees 
paffing  to  or  from  mafs,  hair  drcffcra,  and  beggars.  That  this  is  the  appear- 
ance of  their  towns,  and  many  of  their  cities,  we  may  appeal  to  the  obfcr- 
Tation  of  any  one  who  has  been  in  that  kingdom.  Were  it  poilible  to 
mention  a  people  more  indigent  than  thefe  citizens,  we  might  defci  ibe  thte 
farmers  and  peafaiitry*  W^  bave  in  another  place,  mentioned  the  natural 
advantaeefe  of  France,  where  the  hills  are  covered  with  grapes,  and  moft  eK- 
tenftve  plains  produce  excellent  crops  of  corn,  rye,  and  barley.  Amidft  this 
profufion  of  plenty,  the  farmer  and  his  family  barely  exift  upon  the  glean- 
ings, and  his  cattle,  which  are  feldom  numerous,  pick  a  fubfillence^  in  the 
fummer  months,  from  the  fkirls  of  his  fields.  Here  the  farmer,  meagre, 
j^Tpiritcd,  an4  dcpreffcd,  exhibits  a  fpcaacle  of  indigency  hartlly  credible ; 
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^  ind  to  fee  him  ploughing  the  ground  with  a  lean  co^,  at,  and  a  goat  jokti. 
'excites  in  an  Englifh  traveller  that  pity  to  which*  hurokn  natfire  is  entitled* 
He  forgets  the  country  while  he  feels  for  the  mzq. 

The  Revenues  of  France  have  been  long  in  a  diforderly  (latey  and  they 
h^ve  cJuring  the  prefcnt  war  chiefly  fubfifted  upon  the  plunder  of  the  coun- 
tries they  have  pver-run.  Their  army  is  numerous  and  well  appointed}  hav. 
ing  been  for  a  number  of  years  conftantly  on  the  field  muft  be  well  (}ifcip« 
linrd.  Their  navy  has  been  almoft  totally  annihilated  by  the  %nal  vijtoriep 
obtained  by  the  fleets  of  Creat  Britain. 

Royal  titles»  armS}  nobi-1  The  National  AfFembly,  deHrons  ef 
LiTY.  AND  ORPfeRS.  J  ^^^^^^^^^S  ^^^  French  conHitution  on  the 

principles  it  has  declared ,  abolifhed  irrevocably,  thofe  inftitutions  which  they 
imagined  injurious  to  liberty  and  equality  of  rights* 

There  is  no  longer  any  nahlhty  nor  peerage  nor  hereSCuarsf^  dyiindlons^  nor 
difference  of  orders^  nor  feudal  govcrttmentt  nor  patrimonial  jurifdiSiou  nor  any 
of  the  lities^  denominations  and  prerogati'vesj  which  are  dttived  from  them  ;  or 
any  of  the  orders  of  chivalry^  corporations  or  decorations^  for  which  proofs  of 
nobility  were  required  :  nor  any  kind  of  fuperiority  but  that  ol  public  funq- 
tioners  in  the  exercife  of  their  fun£lionf. 

Royalty,  which  was  one  branch  of  the  firft  cpnftitution,  is  now  abolifhed^ 
the  unfortunate  monarch  decapitated,  ind  the  conltitution  has  degencra^^ 
into  a  military  defpotifm. 

HisTOtcY.]  The  hiftory  of  na  country  is  l>etter  authenticated  than  that 
of  France,  and  it  is  particularly  interelHng  to  an  Engttfh  reader.  This  king- 
dom, which  was  by  the  Romans  called  Tranfalpine  Gaul,  or  Gaul  beyond 
the  Alps,  to  didinguifh  it  from  Cifalpine  Gaul,  on  the  Italian  fide  of  ^the 
Alp^,  was  probably  people^  from  ttaly,  to  which  it  lies  contiguous.  Like 
other  European  nations,  it  foon  became  a  deGrable  objcd  to  the  ambitioua 
Rom;ins ;  ^nd,  after  a  brave  refiftance,  was  annexed  to  their  empire  by  the 
invincible  arms  of  Julius  Cxfar,  about  forty  eight  years  before  Chriil.  Gaul 
continued  in  the  pofTefOon  of  the  Romans  till  the  downfal  of  that  empire 
in  the  hfth  century,  when  it  became  a  prey  to  the  Goths,  the  Eurgundtanp, 
and  the  Franks,  who  fubdned  but  did  not  extirpate  the  ancient  natives.  The 
Franks,  themr<:lves,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  France,  or  Frankenlaiid,  were 
a  colle^ion  ml  feveral  people  inhabiting  Germany,  and  particularly  the  Salit, 
who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sale,  and  who  cultivated  the  principles 
of.  jurifprudencc  better  than  their  neighbours.  The  Salii  had  a  rule,  which 
the  reft  of  the  Franks  aie  faid'to  have  adopted,  ^nd  has  been  by  the  modern 
Franks  applied  to  the  fucceflioo  of  the  throne,  excluding  all  females  from  the 
inheritarce  of  fovereignty,  and  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Saisc  law. 

The  Franks  and  Burgundians,  after  ttlabhfhing  their  power,  and  redycing 
the  original  natives  to  a  ftate  of  flavery,  parcelled  out  the  lands  among  their 
principal  leaders ;  and  fucceeding  kmgs  found  it  nectffary  to  confirm  thtfr 
privileges,  allowing  them  to  exercife  fovercign  authohty  in  ihe  r  rcfpcAivc 
governments,  until  they  at  length  affumed  an  independency,  only  acknow- 
ledging the  king  as  their  head.  This  gave  rife  to  thofe  numerous  principa- 
lities thai  were  Formerly  in  France,  and  to  the  feveral  parliaments ;  fur  every 
province  became,  in  its^  policy  and  govet nroent,  an  epitome  of  the  whole 
kingdom ;  and  no  laws  were  made,  or  taxes  raifed,  witliout  the  concunence 
of  the  grani  council,  confifting  of'  the  clergy  and  of  the  nobility. 

Thus,  as  in  other  European  nations,  imnacdiately  afte)^  the  diflblotion  of 
the  Roman  empire,  the  £rtl  gorernxnent  in  France  feems  to  have  been  a  kind 
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»f  mixed  irfonarchy,  and  tbe  power  of  their  kings  extremely  circumfcribed  and 
limited  by  the  feudal  barons. 

The  fitll  chriftian  monarch  of  the  Franks  (according  to  Daniel,  one  of  the 
bell  French  Kidprians)  was  Clovis*  who  be?an  his  reign  anno  4^1,  and  was 
baptized,  and  introduced  Gljnftianity  in  the  year  496 :  The  mind  of  Clovi> 
)^^d  been  affr£led  by  the  pathetic  talc  of  the  palfion  and  the  death  of  Chrift ;  v 
9nd  infenfible  of  the  beneficial  confeq^uenoes  of  <the  myilerions  facn'Bce^  he 
exclaimed  with  religious  fervour,  •*  Had  1  been  prefcnt  with  my  vah'ant 
**  Franks,  I  woald  have  revenged  his  injuries."  But  thongh  he  publicly 
profeffeti  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  gofpel,  its  divine  precepts  were 
but  little  refpcfted.  From  tbJs  period  the  French  hiftory  exhibits  a  feries  of 
great  events  ;  and  we  find  them'  gencraWy  engaged  in  domcllic  broils  or  in 
foreign  wars.  The  Srft  race  of  their  kings  prior  to  Charlemagne,  found  a 
ernel  enemy  in  the  Saracens,  who  then  over-ran  Europe,  and  retaliated  the 
barbarities  of  (he  Gofhs  and  Vandals  upon  their  pofterity.  In  the  year  80O9 
Charlemagne,  king  of  France,  whom  we  have  often  mentioned  as  the  glory  of 
thofe  dirk  ages,  became  mailer  of  Germany,  Spain,  and  part  of  Italy,  ^nd  was 
crowned  ktiig  of  the  Romaoa  by  the  pope  ;  he  divided  his  ernpire  by  will, 
ainong  his  fons^  which  pro?^  fatal  to  hia  family  and  poderity.  Soon  after  this, 
the  Normans,  a  fierce  warlike  people  from  Norway,  Denmark,  and  other  parts 
•f  Scandinavia,  ravaged  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  about  the  year  900  ob- 
liged the  French  %o  yield  Bretagne  to  Rollo  their  leader,  who  married  the 
king's  danghter,  and  was  perfuaijed  to  profef?  l^imfelf  a  Chriftian.  This  laid 
Che  foundation  of  the  t^orman  power  in  France ;  which  afterwards  gave  % 
king  to  England,  in  the  perfon  of  William  duke  of  Normandy »  who  fubdued 
Harold,  the  laQ  Saxon  king,  in  the  year  X066.  This  event  proved  unfortu- 
nate and  ruinous  to  France,  as  it^  engaged  that  natioq  in  almod  perpetual 
wars  with  England,  for  whom  they  were  not  an  equal  match,  notwithftand« 
ing  their  numbers,  and  ^he  aifiilance  they  recewed  ^rom  Scor)^nd, 

The  rage  of  crufading,  which  btqkt  out  at  this  time,  was  of  infinite  fervice 
to  the  French  crown  in  two  refpcdls :  in  the  tirli  place,  it  carried  off  hun- 
dreds of  thoufands  of  its  turbulent  fubje^ts,  an«l  their  leaders,  who  were  al- 
l?)oli  independent  of  the  king  :  in  the  next,  the  king  fucceeded  to  the  cltatca 
of  ptimbert}  of  the  nobility,  who  died  abroad  without  heirs. 

But  pailing  over  the  dark  ages  of  the  crufades,  their  expedition  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  wars  with  England,  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  we 
(hall*  proceed  to  tha^  period  when  the  French  began  to  extend  their  influence 
over  Europe  ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  contemporary  witk 
Henry  VI II.  of  England.  This  prince,  thpugh  he  was  brave  ik)  excefs  in 
his  own  perfon,  and  had  defeated  the  SwiTs,  who  till  (hen  were  deemed  invin- 
cible, wafe  an  unfortunate  warrior.  He  had  great  abilities  and  great  defeds. 
He  was  a  candidate  for  the  empire  of  Germany,  but  lo(i  the  imperial  crown  z 
Charica  V.  of  the  houfe  of  Auilria,  and  king  of  Spain,  being  chofen.  In  tlie 
year  1520,  Francis  having  invited  Henry  VIII.  of  England  to  an  interview, 
the  two  kings  met  in  an  open  plain  near  Calais,  where  they  and  their  attend' 
ants,  difplayed  their  munificence  with  fiich  emulation  and  profufe  ^xpencc 
zs  produced  it  the  name  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  Feats  of  chivalry^ 
parties  of  gallantry,  together  with  iucii  excrcifes  and  pallimesas  were  in  that 
age  reckoned  manly  or  elegant,  rather  than  ferious  bufinefs,  occupied  both 
courts  durrtfg  eighteen  days  that  they  continued  together  *.     Francis  made 

fome 

•  The  French  and  Engtifli  hiftonans  dcfcribc  the  pomp  of  this  interview,  and  the  va-i 

rious  fpedacies,  with  ^rcat  Diinucooeff.    One  circumllunge  mentioned  by  the  surefchal  de 

'         '  I'lcwTuige 
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iomc  dazzlinff  expeditions  agaioft  S(>aiDy  but  fuffered  liis  mother^  of  vrhem 
he  was  very  fond,  to  abufe  his  power  :  by  which  he  difobliged  ^he  conftable 
of  Bourbon,  the  greateft  of  his  fubje^lft,  who  joined  in  a  confederacT  agaipft 
him  with  the  emperor  and  Henry  Vill.  of  England.  .  In  a  capital  espedU 
tion  he  undertook  into  Italy,  he  was  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  o£  Paviag 
in  the  year  1524^  and  obliged  to  agree  to  diihonourable  terms^  which  he 
never  meant  to  perform,  to  regain  his  liberty.  His  non-performance  of 
thofe  conditions  was  afterwards  the  fourcc  of  m^ny  wart  between  him  anU 
the  empbror ;  and  he  died  in  1547. 

Francis  at  the  time  of  his  death,  notwithftanding  the  variety  of  difagree- 
«blc  events  during  the  late  reign,  was  in  a  flourilhing  condition.  Francis  If 
was  fucceeded  by  l)is  fon  Henry  IL  who  upon  the  whole  was  an  excelleat 
and  fortunate  prince.  He  continued  the  war  with  the  emperor  of  GerniaQ^ 
to  great  advantage  for  his  own  dominions  9  and  was  fo  well  ferved  by  the  duke 
of  Guife,  that  though  he  loft  the  battle  of  St.  Qnintio,  agaiofltihe  S^uiniard*  . 
and  the  Englifh,  he  retook  Calais  from  the  latter,  who  never  iince  hadanf 
footing  in  France.  He  married  his  fon,  the  Dauphin,  to  Mary  qocen  of 
Scots,  in  hopes  of  uniting  that  kingdom  to  hi«  crowji ;  but  in  this  fcheme^ 
he,  or  rather  his  country,  was  unfortunate,  as  m4y  be  feen  in  the  hiftory  of 
Scotland.  He  was  killed  in  the  year  1 539*  at  an  unhappy  tiltiag^atch,  b]f 
the  count'of  Montgomcri. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Frsincis  H.  a  weak,  (ickly,  inactive  prince^ 
and  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  whofe  power  waa  entirely  engroifed  by  t 
prince  of  the  houfe  of  Guife,  uncle  to  his  wife,  the  beautiful  queen  of  Scot* 
land.  This  engiolFment  of  power  encouraged  the  fiuurbon,  the  Montm^ 
renci,  and  other  great  families,  to  form  a  Urong  oppoUtion  agawft  the  gck 
vernment.,  Anthony,  king  of  Navarre,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Bourbos 
family ;  but  the  queen-mother,  the  famous  Catherine  of  Mcdicis,  being  ob* 
liged  to  take  part  with  the  Gnifes,  the  confederacy,  who  had  adopted  the 
caufc  of  Hugonotifm,  was  bruken  in  piecrs*  when*  the  fudden  death  of 
Francis  happened,  in  the  year  1560. 

This  event  took  place  while  the  prince  of  Condc,  brother  to  the  kiitg  of 
i«Iavarre,  was  under  fentence  of  death  for  a  confpiracy  againft  the  court ;  but 
the  queen- mother  faved  him,  to  balance  the  inteveft  of  the  Guife»;  fo  that 
the  fole  dire<5iioti  of  affairs  fell  into  her  hands,  during  the  minority  of  her 
fecond  fon,  Charles  iX.  Her  regency  was  a  contvnued  feries  «'f  diffimu<« 
la  tion,  treachery,  and  murder.  The  duke  of  Guife,  who  was  the  fcourge 
of  the  ProttiUiit3,  was  aflaflinated  by  one  Poltrot,  at  the  ikge  of  Orletosc  ' 
ztid  the  Hurderer  was  unjuilly  thought  to  have  been  iniiigeted  by  thfe 
famous  Coligni,  admiral  of  France,  who  was  then  at  the  hea4  of  the  Prow 
tellant  party.  Three  civil  wars  fucceeded  each  other.  At  laft  the  c6urt 
|jre tended  to  grant  t|»e  Hugonots  a  very  advantageous  p(ace,  and  a  match  was 
concluded  between  Henry,  the  young  king  ol  Navarre,  a  Proteftast)  and 
/  the 

Fleuranges,  Mr  ho  was  prefent,  and  xvhich  appears  fingvlar  in  the  prel«nt  age,  is  cosimonly 
omitted.  •*  Alter  the  touraamcnt,"  fays  he,  "  the  French  and  Engiilh  wrcftlcrs  made 
their  appearance,  and  wreilled  in  prefence  of  the  kings  and  the  ladies ;  and  as  there  were 
many  itout  wrelUeVs  there,  it  afforded  excellent  paliinie  ;  but  as  the  king  of  France  had 
iicglt^fted  to  bring  a^y  wrcfWcrs  out  of  Bretagne,  the  Engliib  gained  the  prize. — ^After 
this,  the  kings  of  France  and  England  retired  to  a  tent,  where  they  drank  together,  and 
the  king  of  England  k'izing  the  king  ot  France  by  the  collar,  faid,  "  My  brotbtr^  /  mu/t^ 
ivrejile  iwith y-ju,*  and  endeavoured  once  or  twice  to  trip  up  his  heels;  but  the  king  of 
France,  who  was  a  dextrous  w,reftler,  twifted  him.  roaad«  an^  threw  him  on  the  earth 
with  prodigious  violcucc.  The  kiag  of  England  wanted  to  renew  the  combat,  but  waa 
preventcdt'*  jl/«;»wr«  ^/r/Zrirrn/ige/,  iXmo  Paris,  17c j/p.  323. 
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tt(e  FrMtfc  king's  iifter.     The  heads  of  the  Proteftants  were  rnvSted  to  ee« 
lebrate  the  iHiptiab  at  Paris,  with  the  infernal  vievr  of  butchering  them  all  if 
|M»flib]c  in  one  night.     This  proje^  proved  but  too  fuccersfuls  though  it  was 
not  completely  executed,  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  1572.     The  king  him-' 
ielf  affifted  in  the  maflfacre,  in  which  the  admiral  Coligni  fell     The  fignal  For 
the  inhuman  flaughter-of  fo  many  thoufi^nds,  was  to  be  made  by  (Iriking  the 
great  bell  of  the  palace.     At  that  dreadful  knell,  the  work  of  death  was  be- 
gun, and  humanity  recoils  from  the  horrors  of  the  fatal  night  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew ;  yet  the  reader  may  expert  amidfl  the  f;eneral  carnage  that  fome  few 
moments  (hould  be  devoted*  to  the  fate  of  Coligni.     He  had  long  retired  to 
reft,  when  he  was  aroufed  by  the  noife  of  the  affafiins,  who  had  furrounded 
bis  houfe.     A  German,  named  Bcfme,  entered  his  chamber,  and  the  admiral« 
appr^hendifig  his  intentions,  pr'epared  to  meet  death  with  chat  fortitude  which 
bad  ever  diftinguifhed  him.     Incapable  of  retrftance  from  the  wounds  he  had 
received  by  two  balls  in  a  late  atteaipt  to  kifaflinate  him,  wkh  an  undiTiQayed 
countenance,  he  had  fcarCe  uttered  the  words,  '*  young  m^n,  refpe6fc  thefe 
grey  hairs,  nor  (lain  them  with  blood,'*  when  Befme  plunged  his  fwordinto 
his  bofom,  and  with  his  barbarous  aflbciates  threw  the  body  into  the  court. 
Tbe  youhg  duke  of  Guife  contemplated  it  in  fileiye,  but  Henry  count 
d'Aogoulefme,  uatu,ral  brother  to  Charles,  fpurned  it  with  his  foot  ex  claiming, 
'*  Courage,  my  friends,. we  have  begun  well,  let  us  finifh  in  the  /ame  manner." 
It  is  faid  that  about  30,ocx>  Proteftants  were  murdered  at  Paris,  and  in  other 
parts  of  France,  and  this  brought  on  a  fourth  civil  war.     Though  a  frefh 
peace  was  concluded  in  157}  with  the  Proteflants,  yet  a  fifth  pivil  war  broke 
oat  the  next  year,  when  the  bloody  Charles  IX.  died  without  heirs. 

His  third  brother,  the  dyke  of  Anjou,  had  fome  time  before  been  chofen 
king  of  Poland  ;  and  hearing  of  his  brother's  death,  he  with  fome  difficulty 
efcaped  to  Prance,  where  he  took  quiet  pofftffion  of  that  crown,  by  the 
name  of  Henry  III. 

Religion  at  that  time  fupplied  to  the  reformed  nobility  of  France,  the  fea« 
dal  powers  they  had  loft.     The  heads  of  the  Proteftants  could  raife  armies  of 
Hngonots.     The  governors  of  provinces  behaved  in  them  as  if  thej  had  beea 
independent  of  the  crown  ;  and  the  parties  were  fo  equally  balanced,  that  the 
name  of  the  king  alone  turned  the  fcale.     A  iofj  league  was  formed  for  the 
defence  of  the  cathoKc  religion, at  the  head  of  which  was  the  duke  of  Guife. 
The  proteftants  under  the  prince  of  Cond^,  aad  the  duke  of  Alengon,  the  • 
king's  brother,  called  the  German  princes  to  their  afliftance,  and  a  (izth  otvil 
war  broke  out  in  1577,  in  which  the  king  of  Spain  took  the  pare  of  the 
league,  in  revenge  of  the  duke  of  /V^^i^^on,  declaring  himfelf  lord  of  the  Ne« ' 
therlands.    The  civil  war  was  finifhcd  within  the  year,  by  another  (ham  peace. 
The  king,  ever  fince  his  acceffion  to  the  crown,  had  plunged  himfelf  into  a 
courfe  of  infamous  debauchery  and  religious  extravagancies.     He  was  entire* 
\j  governed  by  his  profligate  favourite,  but  he  poiTefied  natural  good  fcnfe. 
He  began  to.  fufpeft  that  the  profcriptiohs  of  the  proteftants,  and  the  fet- 
ting  afide  from  the  fucceffion  the  king  of  Navarre,  on  account  of  his  re- 
ligion, which  was  aimed  at  by  the  holy  league,  was  with  a  view  to  plaee  ' 
the  duke  of  Guife,  the  idol  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  on  the  throryt,  to 
which  that  duke  bad  (bme  diftant   pretenfions. »  To    fecure   himfelf  on 
the  throne,  a  feventh  civil  war  broke  out  in  1579*  and  another  in  the 
ye;ir  1585,  both  of  them  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  Proteftants,  through 
the  abilities  of  the  duke  of  Guife.     The  king  thought  him  now  fo  dan- 
gerous, that  after  inviting  him  lik  a  friendly  manner  to  court,  both  he  and 

his 
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&1S  brotKef  the  cardinal,  were,  by  his  majefty's  orcferc,  and  in  a  nl^anef  nir^ 
der  hi9  eyc3»  bafcly  aflVffiqated  in  l$9'S.  The  leagUers,  upon  this  declared 
that  H.enr^  had  forfeited  hts  crourn,  tind  was  an  e^emy  to  religibn..  ThU 
obliged  him  to  throw  himfi^lf  into  the  arms  of  the  Proteftants  ;  but  while 
be  was  beficging  Paqs*  where  the  leaguers  had  their  greateft  foree,  he  was 
in  his  tarn  aflaflinated  iy*  one  Clemens*  a  young  eOth^fiadic  monk,  in  1589. 
la  l^enry*)II.  ended  the  line  of  Valois. 

The  readers  of  hittory  are  well  acquainted  with  the  difiiculties«  on  account 
of  his  religion,  which  Henry  IV.  king  of  Navarre*,  head  of  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon,  and  the  next  heir  by  the  Salic  law,  had  to  encounter  before  he 
mounted  the  throne*  The  leaguers  were  headed  by  the  duke  of  Main,  bro- 
ther to  the  late  duke  of  Gnife;  and  they  drew  from  bis  celt  the  'decrepit 
^pifh  cardinal  of  Boutbon,  uncle  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  to  pr#claim  him 
"^'ng  of  Fknace.  Being  flrongly  fupported  by  the  power  of  Spain  and 
Xurae^  all  the  glorious  a6lions  performed  by  Henry,  bis  courage  and  fnag* 
naoimity,  feemed  only  to  make  him  more,  illuftrioufly  unfortunate ;  for  he 
»nd  his  little  court  were  fometimes  wicho\it  common  necefTartes.  He  was, 
bv'vvever,  perfonally  beloved ;  and  no  obje(5lion  lay  againft  him  hue  chat  of 
religion.  The  leaguers,  on  tl^e  other  hand,  fplit  among  themfelves;  and 
the  French  nation  in  general,  being  jealous  of  the  Spaniards,  who  availed 
thcmfeives  of  the  public  diilra6iionS|  Henry^  after  experiencing  a  variety  of 
good  and  bad  fortunCf  came  fecrctly  to  a  refolution  of  declaring  himfelf  s 
Roman  Catholic.  This  was  called  a  meafure  of  prud.  nee,  \l  not  of  necef« 
ittyi  as  the  king  of  Spain  had  offered  his  daughter  Ifabella  Clara  Eugenia 
to  be  queen  of  France  and  would  have  married  bet  to  the  young  duke  of 
Guife,  *  ^  . 

In  1 593»  Henry  went  publicly  to  mafi,  as  a  mark  of  bis  converfion.     This 
complaifance  wrought  wonders  in  his  favour ;  and  having  with  great  diffi- 
culty obtained  abfolution  from  the  pope,  all  France  fubmitted  to  his  autbo« 
rlry,  and  be  had  only  the  crown  of  Spain  to  contend  with,  'which  he  did 
for  feveral  years  with  various  fortune.     In  1598  he  publiftied  the  famous 
edi^  of  Nantes,  which  fecuredto  his  old  friends  the  Proteftants  the  free  ex- 
crcife  of  their  religion  ;  and  next  year  the  treaty  of  Vervins  was  concluded 
with  Spain.     Heniy  next  chaflifed  the  duke  of  Savoy  who  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  late  troubles  in  his  kingdom  ;  and  applied  hi/nfelf  with  wonderful 
jitteation  and  fucccfs  (aflifled  in  all  his  iindertakiugs  by  his  miniHer^  the  great. 
Sully),  to  cultivate  the  happinefa  of  his  people,  by  encouraging  manufac- 
Cures,  particularly  that  of  filk,  the  benefit  of  which  France  feels  at  this  day. 
Having  re-eflablifhed  the  tranquillity,  ^nd  in  a  great  meafurci  fecured  the 
Lappinefsof.his  peoplv^,  he  formed  connexions  with  the  neighbouring  powers 
for  reducing  the  ambition  of  the  hoafe  of  Audria  ;  for  which  purpofe,  it  is 
faid,  he  bad  formed  great  fchemes,  and  colle£bed  a  formidable  army  ;  others 
fay  (for  his  ffitentiou  does  not  clearly  appear),  that  he  defigned  to  have  for^ 
med  Chriftendom  into  a  great  republic,  of  which  F'rance  was  to  be  the  head^ 
and  to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Europe;  while  others  attrihate  his  prepara-  y 
tions  to  more  ignoble  motives,  that  of  a  criminal  pafHon  for  «i  favourite  prin- 
cefs,  whofe  huiband  had  carried  her  for  protedion  into  the  AuHrian  doroi^ 
bions.  Whatever  may  be  in  thefe  conjectures,  it  is  certain,  that  whHe  he  was 
making  preparations  for  the  coronation  of  his  queen,  Mary  of  Medicis,  and 

was 

*  A  fmall  kingdom  lying  upon  the  Pyrenean  mottntain^,  of  the  greated  part  of  which 
tapper  Navarre,  Henry's  predcceiTors  had  been  unjvftly  difpolTefredi  by  f erdinandi  king 
•1  ijpain/  about  the  year  15 1», 
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Wat  ready  to  enter  ilpvoa  his  grand  expedition,  he  was  affaffinated  in  hia 
coach  in  the  ftreets  of  Paria,  bjr  one  Ravilliacs  like  Clement,  another  youngs 
cathufiafty  in  i6io. 

Lewis  XIII.  fon  to  Henry  1 V.  defenredly  named  the  Great,  was  but  nine 

iears  of  age  afthe  time  of  his  father's  death.     As'he  grew  up,  he  difcarded 
is  liiother  ^-^d  her  faTourites,  and  chofe  for  his  tninifter  the  famous  cardinal 
Richlicuy  who  put  a  period,  by  his  refolute  and  bloody  meafures,  to  the 


;iiig'8  utter,  made  fotne  weak  efforts  by 
and  arms,  to  prevent  it.  This  put  an  end  to  the  ci?i!  wars,  on  account  of 
religion  in  France*  Hiftorians  fay,  that  in  thefe  wars  above  a  million  of  men 
loft  their  lives;  that  150,000,000  livres  was  fpent  in  carrying  th«m  on ;  and 
that  nine  cities,  four  hundred  villages,  two  thoufand  churches,-two  thoufand 
monafteries,  and  ten  thoufand  houfcs,  were  burnt,  or  other  wife  deflroyed« 
during  their  continuance, 

Richlieu,  by  a  mafterly  train  of  politics,  though  himfelf  was  next  to  an 
«nthufiaft  for  popery,  fupported  the  proteftants  of  Germany,  and  Guftavut 
Adolphosr  againft  the  houfe  of  Auflria  :  and  after  quelling  all  the  rebellions 
aud  oonfpiracies  which  had  been  formed  againft  him  in  France^he  died  fome 
months  before^  Lewis  XI IL  who  in  1645,  left  his  ion,  afterwatdsthe  famous 
Lewis  XIV.  to  inherit  bis  kingdom. 

During  that  prince's  non-ag^,  the  kingdom  Was  torn  in  pieces  under  the 
admiiiifti^tion  of  his  mother  Anne  of  Auftria,  by  the  factions  of  the  great, 
and  the  divilions  between  the  court  and  parliament,  for  the  mod  trifling 
caules,  and  upon  the  moft  defpicable  princi|^es«  The  prince  of  Conde/flam- 
ed  like  a  blazing  ftar  $  fometimes  a  patriotrTometimes  a  courtier,  and  fome^^ 
times  a  rebel.  He  was  oppofed  by  the  celebrated  Turenne,  who  from  a 
proteftant,  had  turned  a  papift.  '  The  nation  t)f  France  was  involved  at  once 
in  cTvil  and  domeftic  wars ;  but  the  queen  mother  having  made  choice  of  car- 
dinal Mazarine  for  her  fird  minifter,  he  found  means  to  turn  the  arm»  even  of 
Cromwell  againft  the  Spaniards,  and  to  divide  the  domeftic  enemies  of  the 
court  fo  effcdually  among  themfelves,  that  when  Lewis  aflumed  the  reins  of 
government  in  his  own  hands,  he  found  himfelf  the  moil  abfolute  monarch 
that  ever  (at  upon  the  throne  of  France.  He  had  the  good  fortune,  on  the 
death  of  Mazarinei  to  put  the  dsmeftic  adminilhation  of  his  affairs  into  the 
hands  of  Colbert,  whom  I  have  more  than  once  mentioned,  who  formed 
new  fyftems  for  the  glory,  commerce,  and  mamifadures  of  France,  all 
which  he  carried  to  a  furprifing  height. 

To  write  the  hiftory  of  this  reign,  would  be  to  write  that  of  all  Europe. 
Ignorance  and  ambition  were  the  only  enemies  of  Lewis :  through  the  for* 
mer,  he  was  blind  to  every  patriotic  doty  of  a  king,  and  promoted  the  inte- 
refta  of  his  fubje£ls  only  that  they  might  the  better  anfwer  the  purpofes  of 
his  greatnefs;  by  the^lattet  he  embroiled  himfelf  with  all  his  neighbours,  and 
wantonly  rendered  Germany  a  difmal  fcene  of  devaftation.  By  his  impolitic 
and  unjutl  revocation  of  the  edi6^  of  Nantes,  in  the  year  16S5,  with  the  dra- 
gooning of  the  proteftants  that  followed  it,  he  obliged  them  to  take  (heUer  in 
England,  Holland,  and  different  parts  of  Germany,  where  they  e(labli(hed  the 
filk  manufa^ures,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  their  own  country.  He  was  Co 
blind  by  flattery,  that  he  arrogated  to  himfilf  the  divine  honours  paid  to  t)ie 
pagan  emperors  of  Rome.  He  made  and  broke  treaties  foe  his  conveniency, 
and  at  laft  raifed  againft  himfelf  a  confederacy  of  alnioil  all  the  other  princei 
of  Europe ;  at  the  head  of  which  was  king  William  ill.  of  England.     He 
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was  fo  well  ferved,  that  he  made  head  for  fome  year«  againft  this  alliance  | 
but  having  provoked  the  Engh'fti  by  his  repeated  infidelities,  their  arms,  uir« 
der  the  ^duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the  Auftrians,  under  the  prince  Eugency 
irendered  the  latter  part  of  his  life  as  miferabl^  as  the  beginning  was  fplendid* 
His  reign,  from  the  year  1702  to  17 11,  was  one  continued  feries  of  defeat^ 
and  calamities  ;  and  he  had  the  mortification  of  feeing  thofe  places  taken  from 
him,  whjch  in  the  former  part  of  his  reign,  were  acquired  at  the  expence  of 
many  thoufand  lives.     Juft  as  he  was  reduced,  old  as  he  vvas,  to  the  dcfperate 
refolutton  of  collecting  his  people,  and  dying  at  their  head,  he  was  faved  by 
the  Englifh  Tory  miniftry  deferting  the  caufe,  withdrawing  from  their  aliies^ 
and  concluding  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1 7 1 1«     He  furvived  his  deliverance 
but  two  years  ;  and  in  his  lail  hours  difpiayed  a  greatnefs  of  mind  worthy  of 
tiis  elevated  fituation  :  "  Why  do  yoi|  weep,**  faid  he  to  bis  domeftics,  •«  Did 
**  you  think  me  immortal?"  He  died  on  the  firft  of  September^  17151  an4 
was  fucceeded  by  his  great  grandfon  Lewis  XV. 

The  partiality  of  Lewis  XIV.  to  his  natural  children  might  have  involved 
France  in  a  civil  war  had  not  the  regency^  been  feized  upon  by  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  a  man  of  fenfe  and  fpirit,  and  the  next  legitim^^tt  pfince  of  the 
blood,  who  having  embroiled  htmfelf  with  Spain,  the  king  was  declared  of 
age  invi722,  and  the  regent  on  the  fifth  of  December  1723,  was  carr^doS' 
by  an  apoplexy.  ^ 

The  reader  is  not  to  imagine  that  I  am  to  follow  the  affairs  of  France 
through  all  the  inconfiftent  fcenes  of  fighting  and  treating  with  the  feveral 
powers  of  Europe,  which  arc  to  be  fbund  in^heir  rcfpcdivc  hiflorie8»  A* 
itiong  the  Qrft  a^s  of  the  late  king^s  government,  was  his  nominating  hit 
preceptor,  afterwards  cardinal  Fleury,  to  be  his  firft  minifter.   ,  Though  his 

2 Hem  was  entirely  pacific,  yet  the  fituation  of  affairs  in  Europe,  upon  the 
fath  of  the  king  of  Poland,  in  1 734,  more  than  once  embroiled  him  with 
the  houfe  of  Aullria.  The  intention  of  the  French  king  was  to  replace  hit 
father-in-law,  Staniflaiis,  on  the  throne  of  Poland.  In  this  he  failed  through 
the  interpofition  of  the  Ruffians  and  Auftrians ;  but  Staniflaus  enjoyed  the 
title  of  king,  and  the  revenues  of  Lorrain,  durin?  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
The  connexion  between  France  and  Spain  forced  the  former  to  became 
^  pi;incipals  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain ;  in  the  management  of  which  the 
latter  was  fo  ill  feconded  by  her  allies^  that  it  was  finifhed  by  the  peace  of 
Aix-la  Chapelle  in  1 748. 

In  the  year  1757,  Francis  Damien,  an  unhappy  wretch,  whofe  fullen  mind> 
naturally  unfettled,  was  inflamed  by  the  difpules  between  the  king  and  his 
parliament  relative  to  religion,  embraced  the  defperate  refolution  of  attempts 
ing  the  life  of  his  fovereign.  In  the  dufli  of  the  evening,  as  the  king  pre- 
pared to  enter  his  coach,  he  Mras  fuddrnly  wounded  thuugh  flightly  with  a 
pen  knife,  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  in  the  prefence  of  his  fon,  and  in 
the  midfl  of  his  guards.  The  daring  aifafiin  had  mingled  with  the  croud  of 
courtiers,  and  was  inftantly  betrayed  bv  his  difirafled  countenance.  He  de- 
clared it  was  never  his  intention  to  kill  the  king,  but  that  he  only  meant  to 
wound  him  that  God  might  touch  his  heart,  and  i;icline  him  to  reiiore  the 
tranquillity  of  his  dominions  by  re-e(tabli(bing  the  parliament,  and  baniiliing 
the  archbifhop  of  Paris  whom  he  tegarded  as  the  fource  of  the  prcfent  com- 
motions. In  thefe  frantic  and  incoherent  declarations  he  pcrfifted  amidft 
the  mofl  ezquifite  tortures  ;  and  after  human  ingenuity  had  been  exhauiled 
in  detifing  new  modes  of  torment,  his  judges,  tired  out  with  bis  obflinacy, 
configned  him  to  a  death,  the  inhumanity  of  which  is  increafed  by  the  evident 
madnefa  that  Simulated  to  the  fatal  attempt;  and  which  migh{  fill  tbe- 
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liearts  of  favagcs  with  horror.  He  was  conduded  to  the  common  place  of 
execution}  amidft  a  vaft  concourfe  of  the  populace  ;  Gripped  naked  and  faf« 
tencd  to  the  fcaffold  hy  iron  gyves.  "  One  of  hia  hands  was  then  burnt  in 
liquid  flaming  fulphur.  His  thighsi  legs,  and  arms,  were  torn  with  red  hot 
pincers ;  boiling  oil,  melted  le^d,  rofin,  and  fulphur  were  poured  into  the 
wound<i ;  and  to  complete  the  awful  cataftrophe,  tight  ligatures  being  tied 
round  his  limbs»  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  yoviog  and  vigorous  horfes. 

The  Jefuits  having  rendered  themfelvet  univerfally  odious  by  tlicir  ftiare 
in  the  confpiracy  againft  the  late  king  of  Portugal^  fell  \tL  France  under 
the  lafh  of  the  civil  ppwer,  for  certain  fraudulent  mercantile  tranfadions. 
They  refufed  to  difcharge  the  debts  of  one  of  their  body^  who  had  become 
bankrupt  for  a  large  fum,  and  who  was  fuppofed  to  a^  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  fociety.  As  a  monk,  indeed,  he  mud  neceifarily  do  fo.  The 
parliaments  eagerly  feized  an  opportunity  of  humblii^  their  fpiritual  ene- 
mies. The  Jefuits  were  every  where  cited '  before  thofe  high  tribunals  in 
1 76 1 ,  and  ordered  to  do  juftice  to  their  creditors.  They  feemed  to  acquiefce 
^  in  the  decifioo,  but  delayed  payment  under  various  pretences.  New  fuits  were 
commenced  againft  them,  in  1762,  on  account  of  the  pernicious  tendency  of 
their  writings.  In  the  courfe  of  thefe  proceedings  which  the  king  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  prevent,  they  were  compelled  to  produce  their  INST1« 
TUT£,  or  the  rules  of  their  order,  hitherto  ftudioufly  concealed.  That 
myfterious  volume,  which  was  found  to  contain  maxims  fubveriive  of  all  civil 
government,  and  even  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  morals,  completed  thcif 
rnin.  All  their  colleges  were  feized^  all  their  effeds  coafifcated,  and  the 
king,  afhamed  or  afraid  to  protect  them,  not  only  r/;Ggned  then  to  their 
fate,  but  finally  expelled  them  the  kingdom>  by  a  Colemn  edid,  and  utterly 
abolifhed  the  order  of  Jefus  in  France. 

£lated  with  this  victory  over  ecdefiaftical . tyranny,  the  French  parUaments 
attempted  to  fet  bounds  to  the  abfplute  pow^  of  the  crown,  and  feemed 
determined  to  confine  it  within  the  limits  of  law.  N«t  fatisfied  with  refufing, 
as  ufual,  to  regifter  certain  opprei&ve  edids,  or  with  remonftrating  againft^ 
them,  they  ordered  criminal  profecutions  to  be  commenced  againft  the  go- 
vernors of  feveral  provinces,  aiding  in  the  king's  name,  who  had  enforced 
the  regillrsition  of  thofe  edids.  The  magnanimity  of  thefe  aflemblies  had 
awakened  new' ideas  in  the  bofoms  of  the  French  \  they  were  taught  by  the 
late  remonftrances  to  coafider  their  inherent  rights ;  and  this  flame,  in  the 
fucceeding  reigui  burft  forth  with  accumulated  force,  and  overwhelmed 
the  throne. 

As  to  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  which  was  ended  by  the  peace  of  Fon* 
tainblcau,  in  1763,  the  chief  events  attending  it|  fo  humiliattng  to  France^ 
have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  hiftory  of  England,  and  therefore  need 
not  be  recapitulated  here. 

Corfica,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  had  long  refifted  with  manly 
firmnefs  the  oppreffive  councils  of  the  Genoefe,  who  claimed  the  fovereignty 
over  it  by  right  of  tonque^.  But,  unable  to  fupport  thofe  pretcnfions, 
Genoa  transferred  them  to  France,  on  condition  that  Lewis  (hould  put  her 
in  full  pofiefiioQ  of  the  adjacent  ifland  of  Capraria,  which  the  Corficans  had 
lately  invaded  and  reduced.  To  execute  his  engagements,  powerful  arma- 
ments  were  fitted  out  by  Lewis,  at  Antibes  and  Toulon  ;  twenty  battalions 
of  French  weie  landed  in  Corfica  ;  and  the  natives,  whofe  free  fuffrages  bad 
fummoned  Paoli,  one  of  their  principal  chiefs,  to  the  fupreme  government 
of  the  ifland,  determined  to  defend  their  liberties  to  the  utmoft. 

A  fliaip  and  bloody  war,  fuch  as  fuited  the  inferior  nambcrs  of  the  tnhabi- 
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tants  and  the  nature  of  tlie  coontiyt  was  carried  oo  in  all  tlie  faftnefles  and 
moQotainoiis  parts  of  the  iiland ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  French  &ad 
filtally  experienced  in  two  bcccillve  campaigns,  the  enthoBaflic  courage  nthicfa' 
fnimates  the  chanipions  01  fr^dom,  that  they  oterwbelmcd  by  their  *fupc« 
rior  numbers  this  unfortunate  people  ;  nor  had  Lewis  much  reafbn  to  tri<« 
vmph  in  an  acquifition,  to  attain  which  he  had  facrificed  fcveral  thoufanda 
of  his  bravefk  troops,  and  only  extended  his  dominion  over  a  rugged  and 
unproductive  iflaad. 

The  late  unfortunate  king,  Lewis  the  XVL  fucceeded  his  grandfather^ 
Lewis  the  XV.  on  the  loth  of  May,  1774.  Several  regulations  were  made 
after  bis  acceffion,  highly  favourable  to  the  general  intereds  of  the  n^ition^ 
particularly  the  fupprefEon  of  the  Mufquetanes,  and  fome  other  corps,  which 
being  adapted  more  to  the  parade  of  guarding  the  royal  perfon  than  any  rea) 
military  fervice,  were  fupported  at  a  great  expence,  without  an  adequate  re« 
turn  of  benefit  to  the  ftate.  One  remarkable  circumftance  which  attended 
this  reign,  was  the  placing  of  Mr.  Neckar,  a  proteflant,  and  a  native  of  Swtt* 
ftcrbnd,  at  the  head  of  the  French  finances,  in  1776.  Foffeffed  of  diflin<« 
guifbed  a.id  acknowledged  abilities,  his  appointment  would  have  excited  no 
lurprife,  had  it^ot  been  contrary  to  the  conftant  policy  of  France,  which 
bad  carefully  excluded  the  aliens  of  her  country  and  faith  from  llSlc  controul 
(^  her  revenue.  It  now  flood  forward  as  a  new  inftance  of  enlargement  of 
mind  and  liberality  of  fentiment ;  and  will  to  Qoflerity  mark  the  prominent 
ieaturet  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XVL  Under  the  dire^ion  of  this  gentleman, 
»  general  reform  took  place  in  France,  through  every  department  in  the  re- 
venue. When  boftilities  commenced  in  1777,  between  France  and  Great 
Britf  in,  in  confequence  of  the  afliftance  afTorded  by  the  former  to  the  revolt- 
ed Btitifh  coloniefi  in  America,  the  people  of  France  were  not  burthcned  with 
new  taxes  for  catrying  on  the  war;  but  the  public  revenue  was  augmented 
by  his  ceconomyt  improvements,  and  reformation  that  P/tre  introduced  into 
the  managen)ent  of  the  finances.  In  confequence  of  this  national  ceconOmy, 
the  navy  of  France  was  alfo  raifcd  to  fo  great  a  height,  as  to  become  truly 
formidable  to  Great  Britain. 

With  a  moft  laudable  zeal  to  extend  the  dominion  of  fcienee,  Lewis  fitted 
out  feveral  veffels  on  »ftronomical  difcovcriee.  The  chevalier  de  Borda  was 
inftru^ied  to  afcertain  the  exa^  pofition  of  the  Canary  iflands  and  Cape  de 
Verd  ;  and  the  different  degrees  of  the  coaft  of  Africa  from  Cape  Spart^l  to 
the  iiland  of  Gorpe.  llic  chevalier  Grenier,  who  had  traverfed  the  Indian 
fcas  to  improve  the  charts  and  correct  the  errors  of  former  navigators,  was 
liberally  rewarded  by  a  monarch  who  afpired  to  immortalize  the  sera  of  his 
power  by  expeditions  beneficial  to  mankind. 

The  vifit  of  the  emperor  tff  Germany  to  the  court  of  Paris,  was  another 
occurrence  that  excited,  the.  attention  of  Europe.  Averfe  to  pomp,  he 
chofe  to  travel  under  the  bumble  title  of  count  Falkenflein  ;  he  was  re- 
ceived by  Lewis  with  that  refpe^l  which  was  due  to  the  imperial  dignity,* 
and  the  regard  that  he  was  impatient  to  teflify  to  the  brother  of  his  royal 
confort.  l)uring  fix  weeks  that  the  emperor  remained  at  Paris,  his  hours 
were  inceffantly  devoted  to  examine  the  various  eflablt(hments  of  that  capital^ 
and  in  viewing  the  mvnufa^lures.  With  the  fame  fpint  of  enquiry,  he  made 
%  tour  through  the  different  prc.icces-  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  his  jour« 
ney  endeavoured  to  glean  whatever  might  be  advantageous  to  his  own  do- 
minions. 

Amidft  the  fury  of  war,  Lewis  difplayed  that  regard  for  fcienee  which 
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liad  catty  folrmed  a  ftriking  charaAcriftic  of  his  rcign.  Prcviona  to  the 
commencement  of  hoftilities,  the  Engliih  had  fent  two  veffels  into  the  South 
feasy  commanded  by  captains  Cook  and  Gierke,  to  explore  the  coalls  and 
iflands  of  Japan  and  California ;  the  return  of  thofe  veffels  was  hoorly 
cxpeded  in  Europe  ;  and  Xiewis  with  a  confiderate  humanity  which  refleft* 
the  brighteil  luft«  on  his  character,  by  a  circular  letter  to  all  his  naval  offi- 
cersy  commanded 'them  to  abftain  from  all  hpftiuties  agatnft  thefe  (hips,  and 
to  treat  them  as  neutral  veffels.  The  letters  mentioned  alfo  in  terms  of  t^ie 
I^igheft  refpe6b  Captain  Cook,  who  had  long  didinguifhed  himfelf  in  fuc« 
cel&ve  voyages  of  difcovcry.  .But  death  allowed  not  that  celebrated  navi- 
gator to  enjoy  this  grateful  teftimony  to  his  merit ;  for  in  one  of  the  newly 
^{(covered  illands  he  had  already  fallen  a  vidim  to  the  blind  fury  of  the 
favage  Inhabitants, 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1786,  in  confequence  of  the  rcprefentations 
•f  Mr.  Necker,  a  variety  of  unneceffary  offices  in  the  houfchold  of  the 
queen  were  abolifhed;  and  fundcy  other  important  regulations  adopted,  for* 
the  cafe  of  the  fubjed,  and  the  general  benefit  of  the  kingdom.  Could  we 
implicitly  credit  his  memorial,  he  changed  the  excefs  of  the  difburements 
at  Icaft  one  millioi;^  ftcrling,  of  the  year  1776,  into  an  excefs  of  revenue  in 
the  year  1 7B0,  to  the  amount  of  4  j,ooph  But  the  roeafurcs  of  Mr.  Nccker 
were  not  calculated  to  procure  him^friends  at  court;  the  valo,  the  intereft- 
rd»  and  the  «mbitious,  naturally  became  his  enemies  ;  and  the  king  appears 
oot  to  have  poffeffed  fufficient  firmnefs  of  mind  to  fupport  an  upright  and 
,  able  minifter.  He  was  therefore  dlfplaced,  and  is  faid  to  hav^  been. particu- 
larly oppofed  by  the  queeii's  party. 

The  mdependence  of  America  had  been  the  grand  objeft  of  France,  and 
that  having  been  acknowledged  in  the  fulled  and  mo  ft  exprefs  terms  by  Great 
Britain,  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace  were  figned  at  Paris  on  the  20th 
•f  January,  1783  :  but  the  immeiife  expences  incurred  were  found  at  latlto 
be  much  more  than  the  revenues  of  the  kingdom  could  by  any  means  fup- 
port ;  and  the  roiferable  exigencies  to  which  governmei^t  was  reduced,  con- 
tributed no  doubt  to  bringjibout  the  7pref«nt  revolution. 

In  th«  various  wars  of  Ft^^nce  with  England,  particularly  in  the  lad  and 
prefent  centuries,  no  objedt  appears  of  more  confequence  to  her  naval  ope- 
rations than  the  obtaining  a  port  in  the  Channel.  With'  a  view  of  obviat- 
ing this  want,  the  abled  engineers  in  that  kingdom  have  proceeded,  by  the 
inoft  adoniftiing  and  ftupendous  works^  to  render  the .  port  of  Cherburgb 
capable  of  receiving  and  protecting  a  royal  navy.  Since  the  lad  peace,  they 
bave  profecuted  this  work  at  an  annual  expence  of  upwards  of  200,oool.  and 
expe^tion  was  fo  fanguine,  that  it  was  thought  a  year  or  two  more  would  ef- 
fe^  this  arduous  and  important  undertaking,  but  they  have  been  difappointed. 

In  the  year  178641  treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  two  courts  of  London  and  Verfailles,  and  this  having  concluded 
the  tranfadtions  between  the  two  kingdoms,  we  have  now  only  to  give  an 
account  of  the  late  revolution, 

The  ambition  of  the  French  government,  which  made  it  acquainted  with 
liberty,  in  afliding-the  infurgents  in  America  and  ndland^  excited  a  fpirit 
amongd  the  people,  which  could  not  well  admit  of  the  continuance  of  arbi- 
trary power  at  home.  The  difmiffion  o|  Monficur  Neckcr  from  the  •Ilrcc- 
tion  of  pnblic  affairs,  and  fucceeding  miniders  being  endowed  neither  with 
his  integrity  or  abilites,  the  finances  of  the  nation  were  on  the  point  of  b^- 
ing  entirely  ruined.  And  when  the  edi£l  for  regidering  the  loan  at  the 
CQDclufioo  of  1785}  which    amounted  to  the  fum  of  three  millions  three 
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hindred  and  thirty  tltpufand  poondsa  was  prefevtcd  to  tht  parliaijaeiitr  ot 
PariSf  the  murmiin  of  the  peopley  aad  the  remonftiances  of  tbat  aUemblf  j 
whofe  burinefi  it  was  to  record  it  io  the  public  regifters,  it  encountered  tbe 

Seateil  difficuhies.  On  the  20th  of  pecembery  the  king  figaified  to  the 
ed  deputation*  who  were  coonroiffioned  to  convey  to  bini  the  repetition  of 
their  refptfifol  remonftrance^t  that  he  ^zpeded  to  be'  obeyed  without  far- 
ther deky.  Accordingly  the  ceremony  of  regiilering  took  place  on  the 
next  day ;  but  was  accompanied  with  a  rcColution,^  importing,  that  public 
f  cooomy  was  the  only  genuine  fource  .of  abundant  revenues^  the  only  ^eana 
of  providing^  for  the  aeceffities  of  the  flatey  and  of  reSoring  that  credit 
which  borrowing  had  reduced  to  the  brink  of  ruin* 

This  proceeding  being  known^  the  king  required  on  the  ajdy  the  attend- 
ance of.  the  grand  deputation  of  parliament ;  on  that.occafion  he  erafcd  from 
their  records,  the  refolution  that  had  been  adopted ;  declared  himfelf  fatisfied 
with  Monfieur  de  Calonne,  and  determined  on  no  account  to  fuffer  groundlefa 
apprehensions  to  interfere  with  the  execution  of  plans^  calculated  for  the 
good  of  the  ftate,  and  the  eafe  of  the  nation. 

The  dificulties  that  attended  this  tranfadiion^  induced  M.  de  Calonne  io 
9  enquire*  with  more  anxiety  than  he  had  hitherto  done,  into  the  real  ftatfe  of 
pubHc  finances.  He  faw  that  the  period  for  invdtigating  the  public  fitua* 
tion  could  be  deferred  no  longer.  He  perceived  that  the  parliament  was  nei-r 
ther  a  fit^inftrument  for  introducing  a  new  order  into  public  afTaits,  nor  would 
&bmit  to  be  a  paifive  machine  for  fan^ioning  the  plans  of  a  minifter,  even  if 
thofe  plans  were  the  emanations  of  perfect  wifdom. 

•  'Under  thefe  circumftances,  the  only  alternative  that  feemcd  to  remain,  was 
to  have  recourfe  to  (bme  other  aflembly,  more  dignified  and  folemn  in  its 
chara€^er,  and  that  (hould  confift,  in  a  greater  degree,  of  members  from  the 
v^tfious  orders  of  the  Hate,  and  the  different  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  Ano» 
iber  afTembly  had  occafionally  been  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  this,  eithec  on 
account  of  the  extraordiaary  expedition  that  was  thought  to  be  neceflary* 
or  because  the  monarch,  jealous  of  his  prerojnitives,  was  unwilling- to  fub- 
mit  his  meafures  to  the  cenfure  of  a  popular  aflembly.  This  w^r  the  meet- 
ing of  the^notableS)  a  number  of  perfons  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
felcjf^ed  chiefly  from  the  higher  orders  of  the  .ftatey  and  nominated  by  the 
kin^  himfelf. 

The  idTembly  of  the  notables  was  opened  on  the  2  2d  of  February.  M.  dc 
'  Calonne  rofe,  and  unfolded  his  long  expeded .  plan,  (ic  reprefented  the 
filuation  of  the  finances  in  the  clofe  of  the  year  1783,  as  didrefsful  and 
alarming  ;  he  ftated,  that  the  public  expenditure  had  for  centnries  paft,  ex« 
ceeded  the  revenues,  and  that  at  his  own  acceflion  to  office,  there  was  a  de« 
ficiency  of  3»330,3Col. 

To  remedy  this  evil,  M.  de  Calonne  propofed  a  reformation  of  the  land- 
taxy  as  the  mcdc  of  collecting  if  was  fubjcdi  to  inequah'ties.  In  one  province 
itnvas  levied  at  one  ra^  and.  under  one  form,  and  in  another  province  under 
another.  ^The  clergy  paid  nothing.  The  poffefTors  and  farmers  of  the  royal 
domains  paid  nothing.  A  part  of  the  land-tax  had  been  granted  in  17829 
and  expiredijn  January*  1787*  -The  king  propofed  to  abolifh  the  remain* 
der,  and  to  fubftitute  in  its  place  an  equal  laud-tax  from  which  no  perfona 
and  no  property  (hould  be  exempted. 

The  greal  bafis  of  M.  .de  Calonne's  plan  was  the  exifling  deficiency  of 
the*  revenue.  The  principal  circumdance  that  Hood  in  oppofition  to  this 
aflerlion^  was  the  Compte  Rendu  of  M.  .Necker,  in  which  France  was  re« 
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pKTentcd  as  poflcffing  a  ckar  furplos  of  425,0001  Tl»8  perlbnnance  bad 
bceo  read  with,  cagernefs,  and  had 4>eefi' regarded  as  an  era  in  the  hiftcry  of 
France.  Among  other  opponvms  of  the  minifter  at  that  time  the  moft  formi- 
dable was  the  coont  de  Mti^beau.'  He  publiAied  a  piece  catitled.  Impeach- 
raent  of  the  Stock  jobbers^  in  which  he  deteded,  or  pretended  to  have  de^ 
te€ted  many  of  their  enormittes.  Irritated  whh  the  neglc6k  to  which  he  ima* 
^ncd  he  bad  been  expofed,  he  involved  the  mimfter  in  the  general  charge* 
Til's  e1oqaence»  howcTer,  might  have  faccefsfuUy  viodfcatod  his  fyftem  agatnft 
tbe  calcalation  of  Necker,  and  the  in  verves  of  Mirabeau.  But  it  was  not 
to  be  foppofedy  that  one  man,  whatever  mnght  be  his  talents  and  viitues,  could 
reiift  fo  tnany  enemies.  The  notables  evidently  regarded  every  proceeding  6f 
his,  wftb  an  unfavourable  eye,  and  treated  every  meafure  with  indifcriminate 
barfhnefsand  feyerity.  Every  thing  Was  now  tipe  for  his  dowtofsd.  On  the 
eighth  of  April,  he  accordingly  received  his  difmfflion,  and  foon  after  re* 
tired  to  England  from  the  ftorm  of  perfecution. 

The  Notables  having  anfwered,  as  far  aa  they  could  be  induced  to  anfwer 
the  porpofes  of  government,  were  diffolved  by  the  fovereign  on  the  25th  of 
May.  In  his  fpeech  upon  this  occafion,  he  commended  their  exertions,  aud 
particulady  thanked  them  for  having  prepared  the  meafure,  which  he  fo  ar- 
dently defircd,  of  producing  a  level  between  the  receipt,  and  expenditnre.. 
They  bad  afcertained  the  exigence  aiid  amount  of  the  de6cit,  g^ven  authen- 
ticity to  the  propofed  retrenchments  and  reforms,  and  recognized  the  neccflity 
of  impofing  fuch  additional  taxes  as  tbe  circumftances  might  require. 

Ivleattwhile,  the  archb:lhop  of  Thouloufe,  had  been  called  to  the  admin  if- 
tration  in  tbe  room  of  M.  de  Calonne-  Th^  prominent  feature  of  his  ad- 
miniftration  was  irrefolution  and  want  of  fyftem.  The  regtftering  of  the 
ftamp  tax  was  the  firR  a^  of  his  miniftry.  In  order  to  efiiblifh  this  tax, 
a  bed  of  jufticc  was  held  by  the  king,  on  the  5th  of  Augaft  1 787,  at 
wbicb  tbe  parliament  of  Paris  was  obliged  to  attend,  and  the  edi6l  was  thera 
regtfter^d,  notwith (landing  "their  prottft  to  the  contrary.  But  the  parlia- 
ment, though  defeated,  were  far  firom  fubdued.  They  aflembled  the  next 
day,  and  declared  null  and  illegal,  the  traofcripts  that  had  been  made  into 
the  records  of  the  court. 

Tbe  ediAs  of  land-tax,  ^and  ftamp- duty,  appeared  from  the  prefs  on  the 
litb  of  Auguft,  and  the  publication  being  taken  into  confideration  by  the 
parliament,  they  came  to  a'tefolution  ftill'  more  ftrongly  exprelfive  of  thrir 
deterniined  oppoiition  to  thefe  meafures.  They  declared  that  the  publication 
was  calculated  lo  deceive  ;'  that  the  compuifory  prefence  of  the  parliament 
in  a  fcene  to  which  they  had  brought  nothmg  but  their  lilent  affliflion  and 
regrets,  and  the  empty  form  of  directing  the  keeper  of  the  fcals  to  colled 
the  opinion  of  an  afiicmbly  where  no  man  gave  his  voice,  could  not  give  au- 
thenticity to  tbe  regifter,  or  confer  upon  the  king  a  legal  right  of  taxation. 
Thry  tliercf<7re  declared,  what  they  filled  the  clandelline  diftribution  of  thefe 
edi^y  null  and  illegal,  and  of  confequence  incapable  to  deprive  the  nation 
of  its  rights,  and  authorife  a  fiibfidy  which  would  be  xontrary  to  all  the 
principles,  maxims,  and  pra£lices  of  the  kingdom. 

^  On  the  following  day  letters  patent  and  letters  de  cacbet  were  executed 
againft  the  parlinment  of  Paris  and  its  members,  tranflating  their  fittings  to 
Troyes  in  Champagne,  about  one  hundred  miles  from  Paris.  Thefe  orders 
were  ferved  at  the  fame  inftant,  and  ,  before  the  citizens  of  Paris  were  ac- 

iuaxnted  with  the  tranfii^ion,  the  pariiament  were  already  on  the  road  to  the 
ccBc  of  their  banifhment'. 

^  3  N  2  But 
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But  fucfa  ^ras  the  ^eakfielB  and  imbecility  of  goventmeiit  at  the  prdeof 
conjun£lure9  and  fuch  the  difcoatcnt  excited  by  this  meafurcy  that  they  fouad 
it  ncctflary  to  recai  the  parliament  after  a  month's  exile.  As  they  had  de^ 
Glared  their  incapacity  to,  regifter  a  tiTt,  the  only  expedient  that  offered  itfclf 
to  the  archbiiko^  was  that  of  .a  loan.  In  order  to  give  this  edid  the  autho* 
rity  of  a  law  withdut  the  voluntary  participation  of  parliament  he  devifed 
the  mod«  of  &  Jdance  royakf  where  the  edi^s  were  at  laft  regiftered^  The 
duke  of  Orleans  in  prefence  of  the  king  protefted  againil  the  legality  of 
the  proceeding,  for  which  ht  with  four  others  were  bani(hed.  The  king  at 
the  fame  time  f<ent  for  the  journals  of  the.  parliament  and  by  his  direAion 
the  refolutiou  of  the  evening  of  the  Jeance  royak  was  crafed.  The  baniflx- 
ment  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  the  other  four  members  'excited  great  dM 
mours^  and  a  memorial  was  prefented  to  the  king  by  the  pcerr  demanding 
their  recal,  which  was  agreed  to,  and  the  piohibition  of  their  attendance 
was  in  a  (hort  time  taken  off. 

Meanwhile  the  oppofition  pf  the  provincial  parliaments  continued  without 
the  fmalleft  interruption.  That  of  Bourdeauv,  which  as  a  puni(hment  for 
its  refradory  difpofitions  had  been  exiled  to  Libourne  diCcovered  no  iBclina-' 
^  tion  to  retra6t,  and  one  of  their  earlicft  concerns  after  their  tranflation  was 
to  vote  a  rcm^uftrance»  the  objedl  of  which  was  to  jufttfy  their  proceedings. 
The  parliaments  of  Grenoble  and  Rennes  adopted  the  fentimeots  of  their 
brethren'  of  Bourdeaux.  *  In  fhort  a  daring  fpirit  of  innovation  roufed  and 
kept  alive  by  writings  of  ever^  defcription  which  iffued  in  great  numbers 
from  the  prefs,  had  diffufqd  itfelf  through  all  ranks,  and  rendered  them  im- 
patient of  the  necelTary  reiiraint  of  legal  government ;  many  of  the  officers 
in  the  army  who  had  recently  ferved  in  America;  were  deeply  tindured  with 
the  theoretical  and  de(lru6iive  principles,  which' afterwards  involved  their 
country  in  anarchy,  blood(hed>  and  ruin.       , 

Under  thefe  imprefllons  an  arret  was  KTued  in  Augoift  fixmg  the  meetings 
of  the  States- general  to  the  firfi  of  May  the  enfuing  year  ;  aftid  every  ftep 
was  taken  to  fdcqre  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  public^  during  the  intervaL 
l^ew  arrangements  took  place  in  the  adminiftratien  ;  and  Mr.  Necker,  who 
had  long  been  the-  idol  of  the  people,  was  again  introduced  into  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  finances :  the  torture,  which  by  a  former  edid  had  been  redrided 
ID  part,  was  now  entirely  aboUfhed  $  every  perfon  accufed  was  allowed  the 
afiiftance  of  counfel,  and  permitted  to  avail  himfelf  of  any  poin^  of  law,;  and 
it  was  decreed,  that  in  future,  fentence  of  death  (hould  not  be  psfled  on  a^ny 
perfon,  unlcfs  the  pai^y  accufed  fhould  be  pronounced  guilty  by  a  majority 
at  lead  of  three  judges* 

.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  now  turned  on  the  States-general  ^  but  the 
moment  of  that  aficmbly's-  meeting  was  far  from  aufpicious ;  the  minds  of 
the  French  had  long  been  agitated  by  various  rumours  ^  the  unanimity  that 
had  .been  expedied  from  the  different  orders  of  the  ftates,  was  extinguifbcd 
by  the  jarring  pretenfions  of  each  *,  and  their  mutual  jealoufies  were  attribuu 
cd  by  the  tfulpicions  of  the  people  to  the  intrigues  of  the  court,  who  were 
fuppofed  already  to  repent  of  the  hafty  affent  that  had  been  extorted  from 
^them.  A  dearth  that  pervaded  the  kingdom  increafed  the  general  diicontent^ 
and  the  people  preffed  by  hunger^  and  inflamed  bv  refentment,  were  ripe  for 
a  revolt*  The  fovereign  alfo,  equally  impatient  of  the  ohltacles  he  continual* 
ly  encounteredf  could  not  conceal  his  chagrin  ;  while  the^infiuence  of  the 
^ueeh  in  the  cabinet  was  again  cftabliOied,  and  was  attended  with  the  imrne* 
diate  difmiffal  of  Mr.  Necker,  who  received  a  letter  from  the  king  requiring 
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}k\m  to  qiltt  the  -lunsdom  to  24  boiirB.  That  minifter  took  the  route  of 
JBnifTelt  on  the  followmg  dzjy  when  his  departure  was  made  public. 

The  city  of  Paris  was  thrown  into  deep  confteraation  by  Mr.  Neckar'a  re« 
treat.  His*  bud  and  that  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  were  drefied  in  mourning 
and  carried*  through  the  ftreets.  The  Royal  AUemand,  a  German  regi« 
inenty  broke  in  pieces  the  bufts  and  difperfed  the  populace.  The  mob  be« 
ing  joined  by  the  French  guards  afliulted  the  military  on  all  fides*  and  com- 
pelled the  GermanSf  oiterpowered  by  -numbers^  and  unfupported  by  the  reft 
of  the  army  to  retire. 

AH  order  was  now  at  an  end,  and  as  night  approached,  an  univerfal  ter« 
;  ror  diffufed  itfelf  through  the  city.  Bands  of  robbers  were  coUeding  ;  •  and 
from  them  or  from  the  foreign  foldiery  a  general  pillage  was  ezpe^ed.' 

The  celebrated  fortrefs  of  the  BafUle  was  an  objeS  of  much  jealoufy  to^ 
the  Parifians.  At  1 1  o'clock  in  the  morning,  M.  de  la  Roflere  at  the  he^d 
of  a  numerous  deputation,  waited  upon  M.  de  Launay  the  governor,  who 
promifed,  alodg  with  the  officers  of  his  garrifon,  that  they  would  itot  fire 
Bpon  the  city  unlefs  they,  fhoul.d  be  attacked.  But  a  report  was  fpread 
through  Paris,  that  M.  de  Launay  had  in  a  (hort  time  thereafter,  admitted 
into  the  fortrefs  a  multitude  of  perfons  unarmed  and  then  treacheroufly  maf* 
facred  them.  This  report  propagated  for  the  purpofe  of  inflaming  the  mul- 
titude, was  not  only  in  itfelf  highly  improbable,  but  has  been  fiace  proved 
utterly  falfe  and  unfounded. 

Its  effe£l  however  was  fuch  as  might  natiA-ally  be  expelled ;  a  fuddcn  re* 
ibltttion  was  adopted  of  attacking  the  Baftile  ;  an  Immcnfe  and  furious  multi- 
tudt  rufhed  into  its  buter,  and  foon  forced  their  way  into  its  inner  courts^ 
where  they  received  and  returned li  fevcre  fire  for  the  fpace  of  an  hour. ,  After 
jnany  proofs  of  the  moft  daring  intrepidity  by  thofe  who  headed  the  afiault^ 
the  fortrefs  was  carried.  Thofe  who 'had  the  merit  of  the  exploit  faved  ^. 
de  Launay  from  being  immediately  torn  in  pieces  by  the.  multitude  who^ 
poured  in  from  all  quarters,  and  condudied  him  with  danger  aqd  difficulty 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  but  were  unable  to  prevent  his  being  mafiacred  by 
the  cowardly  rabble  which  furrounded  it,  and  who  had  no  part  in  the  taking 
,  of  the  Badile.  M.  de  Lofine,  his  Major,  a  perfon  diftinguifhed  fur  his  hu- 
manity to  the  priOoners,  was  at  the  lame  time  a  vi£iim  to  the  undiftinguifhing 
fury  of  thofe  wretches.  Their  thirft  of  blood  was  fa  great,  that  although 
the  marquis  de  BillepoVt,  who  had  been  confined  five  years  in  the  Baftile, 
rufhod  among  them  and  proclaimed  the  humanity  of  M.  de  Lofme  to  himfelf 
and  othex  pnfoners,  he  was  not  liftened  to,  but  infuhed  and  wounded,  and 
cfcaped  not  without  difficulty ,  with  his  life.  M.  de  FJcfTelles,  the  Prevot 
de  Marchands,  of  a  charadker  lefs  popular,  but  who  feems  to  have  been 
guilty  of  nothing,  which  candour  could  haveuthought  a  proof  of  guilt,  in- 
curred the  (ame  fate,  and  the  heads  of  all  three  being  fixed  upon  pikes  were 
carried  by  thofe  iavages  in  triumph  through  the  flreets. 

Meanwhile  the  king  was  kept  ignprant  of  thefe  tumults,  until  at  midnight 
the  duke  de  Liancourt  forced  his  way  into  his  apartment,  and  told  him  of  the 
revolt  of  his  capital,  of  hii  army,  and  of  the  furrender  of  the  Baftile.  Early 
the  next  morning  he  went  to  the  aifembly,  where  he  was  received  with  the 
moft  profound  filence ;  .fome  of  the  deputies  were  no  doubt  affed^ed  with 
fentimcnts  of  humanity  and  compaflioo  at  the  fight  of  fallen  majefly,  whea 
their  king  appeared  among  them  in  a  ftyle  fo  different  from  that  in  which 
they  had  been  ac^uftomed  to  view  him  ;  when  without  pomp,  almolt 
.without  attendants,  and  in  jac  plaineft  drefs,  Handing  an<f  uncovered,  he 
addrefled  them  ia  the  ttoft  coacilis^tory  tcrmsi  profeffing  his  forrow  for  th« 
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diTdnfers  ffi  Paris,  Iiis  regard  lor  the  aflemblyy  andtifitiriftg  tkem  thiit  t1i«  ra» 
ports  of  any  dcfign  on  their  perfonal  liberty  were  caliminfom.  He  ended  by 
dedaring  that  he  bad  ordered  the  troops,  wliich  had  given  fo  much  offence  to 
remove  from  the  netghbombood  of  the  capita!. 

This  difcourfe  was  not  beard  to  an  end  withoiit  intcmiptkm.  Tb«  emotids 
it  produced  was  too  powerful  for  the  ftem  omtisn'of  the  cold  plRlo(bpby 
the  French  politicrans  had  adopted,  and  the  hail  refoonded  with  ibontis  of  ap« 
plaufe.  When  the  king  withdrew,  all  the  deputies  4blk3 wed,  and  forming  « 
refpc^ful  ring  around  his  perfon,  attended  him  to  the  palace,  in  the  balcony 
of  which  the  queen  appeared  with  the  Danpbin  in  her  arms^  while  the  n^Qc 
played  the  pathetic  air  xii  Ou  feui-tm  tire  mienx  qw^aufein  de  fa  farmUe. 

On  the  foHowfng  day  the  king  deel9red  bis  refolution  to  vifit  the  city  of 
Paris  in  perfon.     Accordingly  that  monarch,  who  ncrer  tqpmted  perfonal 
courage,  however  he  might  want  that  connnanding  firmnefs  which  periloua 
times  require,  left  Vcrfaifies  on  the  morning  of  the  17th.  of'  Jiily>  with  only 
one  carriage,  bcfides  that  in  which  he  was  htmfelf.  ^  He  was  attended  by  the 
Dukes  of  VIHerbyand  Vilqnier,  the  Marfhal  Bkauveau,  the  Count  d'£ftai«i9 
aind  one  or  two  other  peripns  of  the  court.     The  militia  t)f  VcrfaiHes  accom- 
panied the  carriages  to  Seve,  where  th^y  were  met  by  M.  de  la  Fayette,  at 
the  head  of  a  large  fyody  of  national  guards  ;  a  party  of  cairalry  beaded  the 
procefiion  from  Seve,foRowed.by  the  French  guards  with  their  cannon  ;  a  de« 
putationof  the  National  alTembly  in. their  robes  alfo  attended,  and  were  fol- 
lowed \>j  the  Parifian  National  Guards.     The  proceflion  was  flow  and  to  the 
king  would  be  more  gloomy  that  he  no  more  beard  tbecmcient  cry  of  Five  k 
Roi !  whereas  that  of  Five  h  Ndtion  !  was  inceflaatly  fcreamed'  from  all  Ades- 
"Tliat  this  did  not^iappen  by  accident  was  evident  5  for  men  were  heard  ad- 
monifhing  the  people  not  to  cry  Five  U  Roi  f     There-  are  many  reafons  for 
lidieving  that  the  king's  journey  to  Paris  and  his  reception  there  were  planned 
l)y  a  few,  who  had  infinence  in  the  committee  at  Paris  as  well  as  in  the  affem- 
bly,  with  a  view  to  ftrike  hitn  with  terror,  and  bend,  his  fpirit  to  an  acqnieC* 
ceiice  in  their  foture  projefts.     It  is  not  therefore  furprifing  that  he  looked  . 
pale,  melancholy,  and  with  difquietude.     He  was  met  at  the  barrier  by  the 
ilayor,  who  prefentedhim  with  the  keys  of  the  city,  informed  him  tbat'they 
were  the  identical  keys  which  had  been  prcfentcd  to  Henry  IV.  obferving  at 
the  fame  time,  in  language  more  quaint  than  flattering,  that  Henry  had 
pe  conquered  his  people,  whereas  in  the  prefent  inftance  the  people  had  re» 
eonqueredthdr  king.     He  told  the  king  alfo,  what  he  might  otherwiCe  not 
have  believed,  that  this  was  a  very  glorious  day  for  the  French  monarchy,  and 
added,  what  might  have  occurred  to  him  without  being  told,  that  it  was  a  day* 
which  it  was  not  likely   his  raajefty  would  forget.     Whatever  the  king's 
thonglits  were,  he  faid  nothing.     Finding  htmfeif  equally  embarrafTed  to  an* 
fwcr  all  the  itnc  fpccches  which  were  addreffed  to  him  on  bw  arrival  at  the  ' 
Hotel  de  Villc,  his  roajefty  obferved  nearly  the  famefdencc  there.  .  M.  Bailly) 
the  mayor,  having  prefented  the  national  cockade  to  him,  he  appeared  at  the 
window  tnth  it  attached  to' hia  hat ;  the  populace  in  the  fquare  Oiouted  ;  the 
cry  of  Five  le  Roi  I  was  theii  heard  for  the  lirfttlme  that  dsi^,  and  rcfounded 
tiirough  the  ftrects  as  the  king  returned  from  the  town-boufe  to  Verfailles, 
where  he  was  expe^ed  with  fearful  inquietude  by  the  queen  and  all  h\$ 
family. 

The  members  of  the  new  adminiftration  wbtch  had  been  fo  fuddenly  and 
imprudently  formed,  fenfible  of  the  qpick  tranfitions  to  which  the  Frencl&  . 
populace  are  liable^  and  by  «9  means  oertatn  that  they  wotdd  be  fattsficd  with 
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Acft  refignattoHt  refolTcd  to  withdraw  from  tbe  kingdom.  The  count  d'Artoif 
with  his  fooulyy  the  princes  of  Conde  and  Conti,  with  nnaoy  of  the  nobility 
did  the  fame*  M.  Foulon^  who  in  the  formation  of  the  late  ournftry  had  beca 
placed  in  the  war-department  'as  au  afliftant  to  M.  de  £rogh'o»  was  not  fo 
£Drt«natc  as  to  cfcape  out  of  France.  Seufihtle  of  the  people's  prejudice 
agatnfl  Urn,  he  Jkept  him£elf  concealed,  and  caufed  the  report  of  his  death  to 
be  fpread  abroad.  He  was  difcovered  by  the  peafafftts,  while  he  was  under 
biding  at  a  country-hon{ie  near  Paris.  Some  of  the  enemies  of  tliis  unhappy 
nan  had  circulated  the.  incredible  ftory>  that  he  had' often  declared^  that  if  he 
ihould  eve?  be  miikiiier,  he  would  make  the  people  live  on  hay.  -  T^  furefl; 
way  of  gaining  the  belief  of  the  populace  is  to  fpcak  to  their  paifions.  Thia 
abfurd  exprewo  was  repeated  by  every  mouthy  and  it  kindled  the  more  refent* 
men!  in  the  breafts  of  the  rabble  at  this  period,  becaufe  many  of  them  a^ualijr 
experienced  hunger  at  the  fame  time.  ^     " 

The  cruelties  which  thefe  peafants,  and  fome  of  the  populace  at  Paris^ 
committed  on  M.  I'oulon  ami  bis  fon  in  law  M.  Berthier,  in  fpite  of  all  the 
dEEorts  of  the  mayor  of  Paris  and  the  commander  of  the  national  guards  to 
prevent  them,  are  (hocking  to  humantty,  and  difguiling  to  narrate.  They 
were  hapgcd  at  a  laotp  iron  by  the  enraged  multitude  and  their  heads  were 
^  fried  round  on  poles.  The  populace  were  thus  habitiiated  to  ^blood  and 
murder  $  th.ey  were  even  taught  by  popular  fongs  to  glory  in  fuch  adions^ 
^d  particularly  by  the  w^  known  tong  of  Ca  ira* 

The  vindi^Uve  difpoiitioii  and  ezcefles  of  the  Parifian  populace  were  ta 
Ik  regretted  not  only  on  accoUnt  of  their  effeas  at  Paris,  but  aUTo  on  ac- 
count of  the  example,  thereby  given  to  the  lower  orders,  and  particularly 
tlie  tenants  of  land,  and  the  pea^ntry,  all  over  France,  among  whom  great 
dtfbrdera  continued  after  fome  appearance  of  Regularity  had  taken  place  ia 
the  capital.  Accounts,  came  from  all  quarters,  that  the  fpirit  of  revoh  feemA 
cd  to  increaCp  inflead  of  diminiihing  in  the  province^  ;  that  to  a  rcfufal  of 
paymg  ta^esaod^ents  many  in ftaqces  ^  pillaging,  robbery,  and  houfe-break* 
ing,  were  added  ;  that  the  nobility  in  particular  were  expofed  to  thefe  de« 

fredatioos  ;  that  many  of  thet^  family-feats  had  been  plundered  and  demo- 
(hed,  and  ih  fome  cafes  their  wives  and  children  abufed  and  infulted  in  the 
gn>fle£k  manner.  The  meafurcs  which  were  taken  in  confequcnce  of  thefe 
oiforders  and  tumults  wer6  very  extraordinary,  and  opened  a  very  important 
fcene  in  the  French  Revolution.  On  the  afternoon  fitting  of  the  4^K  of 
AugufU  the  Vifcount  de  Noailles  after  flating  that  the  true  capfe  of  the 
coDunotions  which  coiivuUed  the  kingdom,  exifted  in  the  nuTery  of  the  peo* 
pie,  who  were  driven  to  thoie  excefles  by  the  accumulation  and  weight  of 
the  burdeaa  under  which  tney  laboured  ;  and  were  become  defperate  by  the 
cxa&ion  of  taxes  which  tl^y  could  not  pay  ;  after  enlarging  on  the  glory 
which  the  nobility  would  derive  from  facrificing-  private  iutercft  and  iropor-» 
ViDCC  to  the  public  good,  -concluded  by  moving  that  thofe  fource«  of 
tyranny  and  injuftice  fhould  be  abolifhed  ;  that  all  public  charges  (hould  be 
tqually  fupported  by  the  whole  comnuuiity,  and  all  taxes  levied  in  propor** 
tion  to  th^  income  of  each  individual ;  that  all  feudal  claio^  Ihould  be  re<* 
deemable  at  a  fair  valuation  ;  that  corvees,  and  all  nghts  of  the  lords  to  the 
fervicci  of  the  peafantry  fhould  be  entirely  abolifhed,  and  other  grievances, 
auder  which  the  people  fuflered,  alleviated. 

The  xiicount  de  Noailles'  motion  was  fecondcd  by  the  duke  d'Aiguillon^ 
who  made  another  tending  to  the  {ame  purpofe,  which  created  more  furprife 
than  the  former  on  account  of  xhxi  duke's  ample  eftate  and  extenfive  royal- 
tiei*     Thefe  bright  examples,  joined  to  the  thuadering  applauf e,  with  which 

their 
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Acir  propofais  were  heard,  excited  great  emulation.  The  Txrtnes  of  felf-de^ 
tiial  and  patriotifni  became  fo  precious  in  the  eyes  of  fome  who  had  never 
before  fcemed  to  put  any  great  value  on  them,  that  hardly  any  facrifiiSe  was 
thought  too  dear  for  the  purchafe  or  even  the  reputation  of  poffcfling  them, 
Some  of  the  iioblcs,  however,  were  provoked  at  certain  facrifices  which  afl 
fe^ed  themfelves  more  than  the  propofcrs,  and  in  revenge  they  moved  for 
different  facrifices  which  affe£led  th^  others  more  thkn  thcmfeivc«  ;  and  it  it 
faid^  to  the  heat  raifed  by  thi&  Collifion  of  emulation,  patriotifm  and  re* 
▼enge,  the  heat  and  expanfion  produced  by  wine  were  added  ;  fo  that  on  th^ 
ivhole  more  was  obtained  for  the  republicans  at  this  one  fitting  after  dinocry 
thaVi  the  mod  fanguine  of  the  party  could  have  expe£^ed  in  many  days. 

The  clergy  had  hitherto  remained  aftonifhed  and  filent  fpe^lators  of  a  fcene 
fo  awful  and  unexpe£ked  ;  and  a  niotion  having  been  made  ta  put  an  eiid  to 
the  meeting,  the  prefident  was  pit>ceeding  accordingly,  when  fuddenly  he 
made  a  ^aufe,  and  reproached  'himfelf  for  want  of  attention  in  being  about 
^'  prematurely  to  clofe  the  meeting  before  any  of  the  venerable  body  of  the 
clergy,  ever  fympathifmg  with  the  diftrelTea  of  the  people,  had  declared  their 
fentiments  on  fo  interefting  a  fubjed." 

There  'was  no  evading  this  apoftrophe.  The  biftiops  of  Nancy  ^nd 
Chartres  fpoke  in  the  name  of  their  brethren^  The  firft  not  only  approved 
•f  a  motion  which  had  been  made,  that  the  feudal  rights,  and  9II  other  jurif^ 
di^ions  of  lords  of  manors  eftablifhed  in  the  fame  manner  fhould  be  abof- 
lifhed;  but  he  propofed  befides,  that  the  price  of  the  ranfom  of  ecclefiaftical 
feudalities  (hould  be  applied  to^the  relief  of  thV  poorer  part  of  the  ecclcfiaf* 
tical  body,  Vnd  not  to  the  profit  of  the*  a6lual  incumbent.  The  bifhop  of 
Chartres  after  infifting  on  the  injullice  of  the  game  laws,  moved  the  aboli- 
tion of  them  and  all  the  pretended  rights  of  the  cbace;  To  clofe  the  whole 
the  duke  de  Liancpurt  propofed  that  a  folemn  ^e  Deum  (hould  be  perform* 
ed,  that  a  medal  (hould  be  (Iruck  in  commemoration  of  the  events  of  that 
flight ;  and  that  the  titla  of  REsroaER  or  Gai^lic  Liberty,  fhould  be 
beftowed  upon  the  reigning  ^nonarch. 

Thus  did  the  French  nobility  jvith  the  moft  unexampled  levity  and  foHy, 
without  refle6liony  without  hearing  and  weighing  the  arguments  which 
inight  have  been  advanced  on  the  o'ppofite  fide^  by  acclamation  abolifh 
privilegeB  edablifhed  by  ancient  ufage,  and  handea  down  te  them  by  a  long 
line  of  anceftors.  That  they  were  not  opprcfliv e  we  do  not  mean  to  affirm  ; 
but  furdy  the  eondu6l  of  the  national  afTembly  in  that  important  night,  re- 
.  fembled  rather  a  conventicre  of  furious  zealots  than  a  legidative  affcmhly 
.  of  fober  and  rational  men  met  together  for  the  purpofe  of  deliberating  on 
the  affairs  of  a  great  nation  \  moreover  all  thef^  laws  voted  in  this  romantic 
manner,  were  not  fo  likely  to  do  real  good,  or  to  promote  lailing  concord 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  as  one  bill  to  remove  one  grievance,  voted  ac- 
cording to  the  flow  forms  of  a  Britifh  parliament,  after  a  fuU  dlfcufiion  and 
a  fair  hearing  of  arguments  on  both  fides.     ' 

Meanwhile  that  delicate  and  important  queflion,  *\  whether  the  king  (hould 
pofTcfs  an  abfolute  negative  or  veto^  a  fufpenfive  veto^  or  no  veto  at  all,"  which 
vas  (hortly  after  agitated,  operatea  like  a  touchflone  for  trying  the  fentiments 
of  every  perfon,  and  the  afTembly,  confiliing  of  1200,  was  now  feeu  to  ar^ 
range  itfelf  into  two  violent  contending  fadlions.  The  one  party  accufed 
'  the  other  of  a  defign  to  excite  infurreflions :  and  the  charge  was  retorted, 
by  circulatir^g  a  report  that  a  plot  for  conveying  t'he  king  to  Metz  was 
already  ripe  for  execution.  Upon  the  circulation  of  this  report,  the  French 
]^uard8  began  to  wi(h  to  be  reltored  to  their  ancient  employment  of  attend- 
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fog  hit  perCbn*  fi>r  the  purppfe  of  preventing  an  attem{it  of  this 
The  popular  party  faw  the  advantages  they  would  detive  from  pbci 
aficmbly  and  tie  king  in  the  midft  of  that  turbulent  metropolis)  upon 
tachment  of  whicn  they  could  moll  fcciirely  depend;  Every  enoouraj 
was  ^erefore  given  by  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party  to  the  pro 
cjftabliihing  the  ccMirt  at  I^de.  An  incident  foon  oc<iurred,  which 
tbcm  for  a  pretence  to  accompii(h  their  wicked  views^  and  which  oti 
tempted  to  turn  to  more  heinous  putpofes* 

The  count  d^Eftaing,  who  had  the  command  of  the  national  gui 
VcrfaiUes,  having  previouily  coafnited  the  mubt^palityy  and  reprefeni 
nec^ty  of  protecting  the  national  afTemblyy  and  the  perfbn  of  the  kin 
waj  attempt  againft  tbem^  required  that  a  thonland  troops  of  the  line 
tie  quartered  at  Verfailles  for  that  purpofe.  The  regiment  of.  Fli 
conuftiog  of  a  thou&nd  men,  were  in  confisquenee  ordered  to  Vel 
When  they  arrived,  the  officers  together  with  thofe  of  the  nati»nal  | 
were  invited  to  an  entertainment  by  the  Gardes  cla  Corps*  The 
tainment  was  given  in  the  opera-boufe  belonging  to  the  palace.  The 
sunounted  4o  340  and  all  the  boxes  were  full  of  fpedators.  Towai 
«nd  of  the  entertainment^  the  queen  having  feen  from  a  window  the 
which  prevailed  among  the  military,  requefled  the  king  who  wi 
returned  from  hunting,  to  vifit  them  akng  with  herfelf  and  the  dauphi 
ievcrai  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  court.  Thisunexpedled  vifit  to  a  con 
wKofe  hearts  were  already  elated  with  gaiety  and  warmed  with  wine,  cot 
fiiil  to  kindle  in  their  minds  the  mofb  enthuflaftic  fj;nrit  of  loyalty, 
health  of  their  bebved  and  amiable  prince^  with  thofe  of  all  the  royai  i 
was  drank  with  acclamations  of  joy  and  with  drawn  fwords.  After 
iag  through  the  hall,  the  royal  party  bowed  with  politenefs  to  the  coi 
and  retired  ;  the  mufio  ftruck  up  the  favourite  air  of  0  RkharJ'y  0  m 
^umngrs  f^andonn^  **  O  Richard,  Q  my  king,  the  world  abandoifs 
Surely  they  who  could  have  beheld  with  indimrenee  this  tender  and 
ing  fcene»  muft  have  been  itraagely  hardened  by^the  cold  and  blood- 
philofephy  of  the  French  politicians  ;  in  the  breafls  of  the  prefent  ge 
and  loyal  company,  it  excited  the  moft  lively  fenfations  of  attachm 
their  fovereign,  and  of  fympathy  for  hts  fufferings*  I'hey  threw  op< 
gates  of  the  hall  for  the  grenadiers  of  the  two  corps,  who  ha^ng  drai 
healths  of  the  Royal  Family,  hurried  with  jovial  enthufiiafm  to  pais  the 
hk  dancing  beneath  the  windows  of  the  palace. 

Thefe  events  were  neat  day  reported  at  Paris,  exaggerated  and  mil 
fented  for-tbe  worS  of  purpofes,.by  the  leadersof  the  democratic  part} 
refolVed  to  fpint  up  the  people  to  an  infurre6lion.r  By  means  of 
^  mifrcprefentations,  together  with  coniiderable  fums  dilh-ibtited  amon 
agents  of  infurre£tioB,  of  whom  there  were  at  this  time  ablindance  in 
a  numerous  band  of  women,  and  ben  difguifed  in  women's  deaths, 
with  pikes  and  other  weapons^  alTembled  on  the  morning  of  the  5 
OdobeTi  in  the  fquare  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  were  calling  alov 
arms  and  bread.  They  resolved  to  proceed  inftantly  to  di 
bread   from    the   king   and   from    the    National  affembly  ^.       A 

3  o 

*  La  Fayette  oppofed  them  in  vain ;  for  kit  foldicrt  refuiecito  ad  againft  them. 
thi4»  cae  Staniilaus  Matllard,  who  had  diftinguifiied  bimfelf  at  the 'taking  of  the  \ 
offered  himfelf  as  a  leader  of  the  infurgents  \  he  fct  out  for  Verfailies  about  nooa  ' 
much  order  as  could  be  e3q>eSed  from  fuch  ap  aflemblage.  When  he  approached  ^ 
ifesi  witb  his  tumultuous  troop,  he  arranged  them  in  thrse  divilions,  and  perfuadci 
to  behave  with  fome  appearance  of  order. 
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tatioQ  had  joft  been  decreed  to  wait  upon  the  king,  and  to  requeft  hiln  ta^ 
give  a  pure  and  Hmple  faniEUonto  the  articles  of  the  declaration  of  rights  and* 
the  conftitution  wihich  had  been  already  prefented  to  him  ;    but  before  the 
members  were  appointedi  the  (ird  tumultuous  band  that  had  left  Pan's,  conduc-  - 
ted  by  Maillard,< arrived  at  Verfailles-.     A'  detachment  of  the  mo(i  furious  of 
the  PoifFardes  belonging  to  it  marched  dire£l1y  to  the  National  A  fTembly, -and- 
were  on  the  point  of  forcing  the  guards  at  the  gate,  when  the  Aflembly /m- 
dcntly  decreed,  that  they  (hould  be  admitted. 

At  they  began  their  renionilranccs  altogether,  it  was  a  confiderable  time 
before  ib  could  faie  diflinguilhed  that  the  grievance  they  chiefly  infilled  on  was' 
want  of  bread.     The  prefident  declared,,  that  the  AiTembly  was  juft-  goiqg  to- 
dehbeiate  on  the  fpeedied  means  of  procuring  it,  and  added,  that  the  ladies 
might  withdraw.      Inftead  .of  taking  this  hint,  the  ladies  feated  themfelves 
without  ceremony,  on  the  benches  with  the  deputies.     Nor  did  they  lillen 
to  the  debates  wi^th  filence,  but  took  a  degree  of  intereft  in  them  which  muft' 
have  been  embarrafling  to  all,  and  peculiarly  fo  to  the  orators,  whofe  di£- 
eourfe  they  difapproved.     "  Speak,  Deputy  !*'  they  called  to  one  ;  '<  hold- 
*•  your  tongue,  Deputy  !"  to  another.      Sbmctimes,  inftead'of  Deputy^ 
they  addreflied  the  fpealuirs  whom- they  did  not  relifli  by  appdlattons  too  vile 
to  be  mentioned*  \ 

In  confequence  of  the  decree  which  had  paffep  before  the  arrival  of  tbe* 
FoiiTardes,  M.  Mounier  and  fifteen  deputies  went  oi^t  of  the  hall.  They  wcrc 
again  to  addref^  the  king  to  give  a  fimple  aflent  to  the  articles  prefented  to 
him.  As  feon  a«  th^  PbilFardes  underftood  this,  a  number  of  them  infifted- 
on  accompanying  the  prefident  to  the  king.  M.  Mounier,  with  fome  dif* 
ficulty  prevailed  on  them  to  limit  their  number  to  fix.  The  deputation  of- 
:the  Nadonal  Alfembly  with  their  new  alTociates,  walked  under  a  heavy 
ihower  of  rain  between  two  rows  of  an  intermingled  multitude  of  armed  men 
and  women,  from  the  hall  of  tlie  afTembly  to  the  pahce.  When  they  ar- 
rived at  the  gate,  a  band  of  PoifFardes  who  followed,  inflead  of  adhering  Co 
the  treaty,  infifted  that  twelve  of  their  number  fhould  enter  the  king's  apart- 
ment with-  the  prefident.  This  new  requifition  was  complied  with,  as  it  mufb* 
have  been  had  tl>ey  infifled  upon  a  hundred.  The  prefident  being  introduce 
ed,  with  the  deputation  from  the  AfTembly,  and  the  twelve  reprefentativet* 
of  the  Foiffarde  army,  addreffed  the  king  on  the  deplorabfe  fcarclty  of  pro* 
vifions,  and  the  confufion 'refuhing  from  it  in  the  capital.  His  majefly  .re- 
plied in  the  fame  flyle,  lamenting  the  diflrefTes  of  the  poor  in  fuch  pathetic 
terms  as  charmed  the  PoifFardes,  and  they  witltdrew  in  full  confidence  that 
his  majefly  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  remedy  the  evil  of  which  they 
complained. 

Meanwhile  Fayette  arrived  with  his  army  about  lo  o'clock  at  night,  and 
found  the  AfFrmbly  in  a  very  unpleafant  fituation.  Their  hall  and  galleries 
were  crowded  by  the  Parifian  poifFardes  and  others  of  the  mob,  who  at  that 
very  inflant  interrupted  their  debates.  La  Fayette  having  waited  upon  the 
king,  and  informed  him  of  the  proceedings  of  the  day,. planted  guards  where 
he  judged  necefFary  ;  and  after  a  fcanty  banquet  had  been  prepared,  he  pre- 
vailed with  the  Affembly  to  clofe  their  fitting  for  that  night.  In  thislaft 
part,  of  his  condu£l  Fayette  has  been  much  cenfured,  and  probably  not- 
without  reafon ;  for  it^ould  fcarcely  be  expend  that  the  night  would  be 
fpent  in  peace  by  the  immenfe  afFemblage  of  turbulent  charaflers,  that  were 
DOW  brought  together. 

All  was  quiet  till  about  fix  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  Odlober,  17^^ ; 
when  different  groups  of  the  rabble  of  both  fexesi  who  had  left  Paris  th^ 

pre- 
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\^eced!ng  day,  and  bad  biren  fpendmg  the  jiigbt  in  drinkiiig,  met  n^ar  tbe 
"palace.  It  was  propofed  by  fbme  of  this  united  band  of  ruffiantt  to  attack  the 
'Oardes  du  Corps,  who  were  few  in  number.  This  was  no  foonc;^  profk^fifd 
^han  executed.  Without  meeting  with  any  rcfiftance  from  the  national  roiKtla 
of  Verlkilles,  thofe  wretches  rufhed'ftirioufly  acrofs  the  'courts,  ^ying^ 
•**  Tuez  les  Gardes  du  Corps  ;  point  de  quartier*.**  Two  of  thofe  gallant 
men  were  murdered,  others  wounded,  and  driven  within  the' palace.  -Ont 
party  of  thefe  demonS|  with  horrid*threats  and  imprecations,  attempted  to 
force  their  way  into  the  apartments  of  the  t[ueen,  who  had  laid  doWtt  tj) 
indulge  natate  in  a  few. hours  of  refpite,*  and  troubled  ■  melancholy  repofif. 
■She  was  ftartled  from  her  ileep  by  the- voice  of  Mr. -de  Mtemandre,  the  cen- 
ttnel  at  her  door,  «rbo  cried  to  her  to  favetrei^elf  by  flight,  that  this  was 
the  laft  proof  of  fidelity  he  .could  give. '  He^oppofcd  however  the  enti^oc^ 
of  the  aflailants  with  heroic  gallantvy,  until  {>e  fell  covered  with  tionourablc 
wounds.  A  band  of  cruel  ruffians  and  afiaffins,  i-eekiag  with  his  blbod»  ru(hed 
'into  the  chamber  of  the  queen,  and  pierced'witb'a'hundred  (Irokes'of  bajronetl 
and  poinards  the  bed,  from  whence  this  per fecuted  woman  had  but  ja&  lime 
t»{Ly  almoll  naked,  and  through  ways  unknown  to  her  murderers ))i(d(tfcap^ 
to  feek  refuge  at -the  feet  6f  a  king  and  hufband  n(^t  fecure  of  hisown  lifi^rof 
a  moment.'  He  on  his  pan  bad  at  the  fk-d  alarm  haltened  to  theX^ekn'i 
chamber  by  another  paifage  ^  and  fomeof  the  attendants,  anxious  for  the  li^ 
of  tbe  Dauphin,  had  run  and  fetch'd  him  fVom  the,  thildr^^S  apartment;  md 
when  the  king  returned  to  his  own  chamber,  be  found  the  ypung  prince  In  tbe 
arms  of  his  mother. '  •    '  .'       • 

As  foon  as  M.  Mounier  heard  of  theie  tranfafkions,  he  haftened  to  the 
•National  AiTembly,  and  made  a  propofal  which  was  fuppotwd  by  other  de-' 
putiesy  that  tbe  National  Affembly  (hould  be  immediately  trbndferred  to  the 
^rand  faloon  of  the  palace,  that  they  might  at'onee  aifiil  his  Mskjefty  with 
^^eir  advice,  and  contribute  to  his  prott^ibn  at  fuch  an  alarr^ing  ^rifia. 
•But  Mirabeau  oppofed  if  as  'f  unbecomfng  their  dignity^  as  even  unvMfeto 
**  defert  their  pofl,  when  real  or  imagmary  f  dangers  feem  to  tbreate(ft>the 
^*  pubKc.^'  M.  Mounier  affcrts  that  the  joy  of  fome  members  of  X^ 
National  Aflembly  was  indecently  apparent,  M.'  BaiUy  calling  >this«  a« 
••*  aofpicious  day."  ^  •        '  i 

The  king's  mind  was  greatly  affe^ed  wkh  the  death  of  the  guards  wh^ 
iiad  fallen  in  his  defence,  and  not  with  (landing  all  the  aflurantes  of  M.  La 
Fayette^  was  making  continual  enquiries  reipe£bing  the  body-guarda  ;  and 
his  anxiety  carried  hitniofar  at  laft,  that  he  appeared  at  the  balcony,  aflurtag 
the  crowd  below,  that  they  had  been  unjoftly  accufed,  and  even  interceding 
in  their  favour.  Some  of  the  populace  calling  out  for  tke  Queen,  fhe 
appeared  at  the  balcony  with  the  Dauphin  and  tbe  Princefs  Royal  at  bet 
fide. 

No  tyrant  giddy  with  the  plenitude  of  power,  ever  puthedthe  Wantonoeft 
of  defpotifm  to  a  more  difgiifling  length  thai^i  the  wrcftches  whovfilled  the 
courts  below.  Inftead  of  being  moved  at  this  mark  of  condcfoenfion,  fome 
of  the  barbarians  called  out  *'  No  children."  No  conftrudtion  could  be 
put  upon  fuch  an  exclamation,  at  fuch  a  moment,  but  that  it  was  thought 
tbaft  tbe  Queen  had  brought  the  children  as  a  pvote6tion  to  herfelf,  and  that 
the  wretches  intended  to  nre  at  he)*,  when  they  were  removed*  It  was  moft 
natural  for  the  Queen  to  think  fo,  becaufe  (he  had  been  frequeittly  told  that 
their  curfes  and  threats  had  been  particularly  directed  againft  her.     Unmoved 
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*  IKfiX  the  body  ^arcU  s  no  .^uartert 
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folly,  which  by  rational  beings  would  have  been  treated  as  pexftSily  yidie«#' 
I008  and  abfurd,  was  treated  by  the  affcmbly  in  a  very  fcrions  light.  SMTort* 
ly  afterwards  Alexander  Lameth  pro()ored,  thsTt  th^  figures  of  the 'different 
nations  exhibited  at  the  feet  of  Louis- XIV.  fhould  bcdcftroyed  as  an  in- 
fult  npon  mankind;  Little  good  can  be  expe^ed  ffom  men*  who,  forget- 
ting the  important  ftation  which  they  fill,  fpend  their  time  in  fuch  empty 
and  futile  declamations.  Happy  had  it  been  for  mankind  if  they  had  never 
been  more  infiilted  or  injured  by  the  Ff'ench  Revolution  than  they  were  by 
this  harmlefs  monument  of  tyranny*'     .    •  ...  ' 

^  With  a  view  to  impress  the  revolution  on  Uitf  minds  of  the  people,  a  great 
public  ceremoity  had  been  in  preparation  for  fome  time.  On  this  occa£fon 
the  king,  the  national  alfembly  atid  the  people,  were  Uk  take  an  oath  te 
maintain  the  caufe  of  liberty  and  the  conflitution  of  which>  tHe  chief  articles 
vrere  already  kn6wn.  The  14th  of  July,  1790,  on  aecoant  of  its  being  the 
anniverfary  of  the  taking  of  the  Baftite  was  fixed  upon  for  the  day  of  this 
ceremony,  and  the  extenfive  plain  of  the  Champ  de  Mais,  for  the  ^lace  In 
which  it  was  to  be  celebrated.  It  was  thought  expedient' to  fhape  the 
ground  into  an  amphitheatre  of  fuch' prodigious  extent,  as  O^ould  admit  the 
multitude  who  were  to  be  fpe€iators  of,  or  according  to  the  French  phrafe, 
to  Hfifift  at  the  ceremony.  The  Parifians,  however,  fearing  left  the  'plan 
might  not  be  complete4,  offered  theif  gratuitous  labour  to-  accelerate  the 
vrotk  ;  ted  all  ranks  of  perfons,  the  nobles,  clergy,  and  even  Isidks,  whh  the 
eagemefs  for  novelty  fo  peculiar  4o  that  people,  united  their  e^Orts. 

The  day  of  fuchyaft  expedtation  at-  length  arrived  :  the  amphitheatre  was 
formed  with  the  altar  in  the  middle,  the  throne  of  the  king,  -a  magnificent 
pavillion  and  commodious  feats  for  the  queen  and  R:t)yal  Family,  and  the 
triumphal  arches  through  which  the  procef&ons  were  to  pafs,  were  fini(hed 
only  two  hours  before  the  procefiions  began.  At  day  break^  the  citizens  be* 
gan  to  Aock  to  the  amphitheatre,  which,  it  was  faid,  waa:of  fui^cient  extent 
to  contain  above  three  hundred  thoufand.  -      • 

The  great  prooeflion  confilltd  of  a  band  of  mufic,  a  body  of  the  national 
guards,  led  by  M.  la  Fayette,  and  followed  by  the  ele6tors  of  the  city  of  Faris> 
the  principal  members  of  the  Municipality,  the  deputies  to  the  national  affem* 
bly,  the  deputies  from  one  half  of  the  departments  into  which -France  had 
been  divided,  a  deputation  from  thearmy  and  fleet,  headed  l)y  two  Marfhalt 
of  France,  the  deputies'  from  the  other  half  of  the  departments,  and  a  body 
of  horfe  and  foot  belonging  to  the  national  Guards,  with  a  band  of  mufic^ 
clofed  the  proceifion. 

Two  hundred,  prieds,  dr^ed  In  garments  of  white  linen  bound  with  the 
national-coloured  ribbons,  flood  on  the  fteps,  which  had  been  laifed  for  the 
purpofe  of  adminiftering  the  oatb^  for  which  purpofe  the  committee  of  the 
commune  appointed  the  bifnop  of  Autun,  a  man  whofe  tteal  chara&er  with 
that  of  others,  has  been  developed  by  the  progrcfs  of  the  French  revolution. 
When  he  was  about  toc^ebrate  the.mafs,  which  preceded  the  pronunciation 
of  the  oath,  the  iky  became  obfcure  with  clouds  ;  a  florm  of  wind  took  place 
and  was  followed  by  a  deluge  of  rafn.  The  bifhop  proceeded  to  the 
tion  of  the  mafs  without  any  regard  to  the  florm  ;  after  which  ^ 
ed  a  benedi^ion  on  the  royal  ftandard  of  France. 

M.  La  Fayette  as  a  reprefentative  of  the  National  Guar  * 
firfl.     When  he  left  the  bottom  of  the  throne,  where  he  * 
and  moved  towards  the  altar  for  that  purpofe,  the  trumpc 
a  vafl  band  of  martial  mufic  continued  to  play,  while  he  1 
the  altar,*  In  the  view  of  the  maltitude  who  filled  this  imi 
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tffid  Tuili«ri«t.    The  king's  carriagfes»  however»  wve  ardeicd»  the  naljoaftf 
gaardB  on  dutf  that  were  under  arros^  and  tlic  Kingt  ^e  Qoeen,  and  the 
Princefs  Elizabeth  went  inta  the  coach  at  1 1  o'clock  ;  which  they  hadjno 
Iboner  done  than^  the  fnrroundiog  populace  begas  to  exckioivaod  make  an> 
ovfory  in  the  mo  A  Mifaking  and  threatening  manner  :  but  as  tttey  weve  fut*^ 
rounded  wkR  numcfous  detachments  of  the  national  guards^  difregarding  the 
Infolcnce  of  the  mukitttde»  the  king  ondeved  lihe  polBllions  to  dri?e  on  ;  on- 
which)  inftcad  of  keeping  o£F  the  crowd,  the  guards  clbfed  before  the  korfes^ 
threatened  the  poftiUions  if  they  fliouid  dare  toproceed^andfwore  they  would 
not  permit  the  royal  family  to  leave  Paris.     The  king's  domeftic8»  and  thole 
hnmecMttely  attached  to  his  perfDn»  were  in  the  mean  time  abufed^  maltreated^ 
and  dn^ged)  from  the  carriages,-  about  which  they  had  preffed  Co  cover  the 
Koyal  Family  from'the  infuks  of  the  rabble.    The  gvofs  abnfe  oftred  to  the 
lemale  pait  of  the  Royal  Family  waft  not  confined  to  the  loweft  popidace.* 
Some  citiacns  of  (bperior  rink  joined  in  them.  '  M.  BatDy,  the  mayor, 
kaftened  to  the  Tuflleries  to  (kipprefs  the  diforder  ;   but  he  was  not  lif^ 
tfened  to.     M.  La  Fayette  oidered  the  nati9nal  guards  to  open  to  the  rtgki 
and  left>  to  clear  away  the  multitude,,  and  allow  the  king's  coach  to  pa&  9 
he  was  not  obeye^.     After  having  been  more  than  three  hours  in  the  coaeb» 
expofed  to  the  infults  and  deriiion  of  the  multitude,  and  of  the  mutiaou» 
ibldiery,  the  Roya^  Family  were  under  the  neceffity  of  getting  out  of  the  earw 
riage,  and  walking  to  the  -palace  amrdCt  the  groans,  hootings  and  hiAngs  o§ 
the  multhndr.    The  king  complained  with  much  fpirit  of  thn  infidt  to 
the  aiTembly.      He  was  anfwered  refpedftilly  by  the  prefident,  but  in- 
fiead  of  taking  meafures  to  punifh  the  feditious,  they  immediatel|p^Bflc4 
to  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  giVe  up  his  journey  to 
St.  Cloud. 

Thus  did  the  National  aiTembly  anofi  ihamefuUy  iandUon  the  outrage  and 
tnfult  offered  by  the  foldiery  and  populace  to  the  kii^  ;  and  there  fcems-  to  be 
good  reafon  to  bek'eve  that  on  this  as  w^l  as  on  former  eecafions  the  feeble  ef- 
lorts  of  the  popular  leaders  in  his  defence  were  not  intended  to  protedt  him 
either  from  difgrace  or  danger ;  in  fliort  the  fituation  of  the  Royal  Famfty  was 
at  this  time  truly  deplorable,  furrounded  vdth  avowed  enemies  and  treacherous 
friends. 

Meanwhile  the  moft  violent  and  treafonable  language  was  fpoken  in  the 
groups  of  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal.  Befides  the  emifiaries,  who  were 
difpetrTed  to  all  places  of  puUic  refort,  to  circulate  calamnies  agatnft  the 
court,  there  was  a  fociety  at  this  time  called  Societe'  Fratemelle,  which  met 
in  the  church  of  the  Jacobins,  near  the  famous  club  of  Jacobins,  ,of  which 
this  **  Fraternal  Society"  was  an  emanation  of  the  rood  violent  and  in- 
flammable portion  ;  and  from  it  there  daily  iflued  libels  and  fatires  without 
number,  all  calculated  to  irritate  the  people  againft  the  king's  family,  and 
minifters.  The  club  of  Cordeliers  was  of  the  fame  nature,  and  held  their 
meetings  in  the  church  of  that  order.  In  this  Pandemonium  of  wickedncfs 
the  fiend  Danton  bore  chief  fway. 

Wearied  and  barafled  with  the  infults  he  received  from  thefe  wretches,  the 
King  and  Royat  Family  were  at  laft  induced  to  adopt  a  plan  for  their  efcape. 
They  efcaped  from  Paris,  atid  arrived  at  St.  Menehould,  about  170  miles 
from  that  city.  Here  the  king  not  feeing  the  perfons  whom  he  expcAed  to^ 
iind  th^e  ready  to  expedite  their  departure,  looked  out  of  the  carnage  with 
the  utmoft  uneafmefs,  and  made  many  enquities  concerning  the  road.  He 
was  recognized  by  a  poftiUion,  who  immediately  ran  and  informed  thepoft' 
maftcf  •    The  king's  journey  was  not  liowercr  ftojpped ;  he  went  on  to  Cler« 
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mont,  wliil  th«  poft-mader  of  St.  Menehould  diTpatched  tiU.fon  to  Var-  ' 
cnncs  to  giv€  notice  of  his  majefly's  aporoach^  that  meafures  might  be  takca 
to  flop  him.  The  son  of  the  poft-maiter  got  the  ftart  of  the  king  by  fomc 
hours.  His  departure  from  that  town  had  been  obferved  by  one  of  the 
quarter  maftcrs  of  the  regiment  royaly  who  was  in  the  fecret,  and  who,  f  uf- 
pc6ting  the  young  man's  intentions,  found  means  to  efcapc  the. watchful 
obfervations  of  the  populaces  and  of  his  own  companions,  and  purfued  the 
fellow  in  order  to  prevent  his  fatal  dcfign.  He  followed  him  tor  about  a 
league  ;  but  being  afraid  to  pufh  his  horfe  which  had  a  grcftt  way  to  go, 
he  did  not  overtake  himj  and  the  fellow,  perceiving  himfelf  purfiipd,  fu^denly 
quitted  the  high  road,  efcaped  into  the  woods,  and  through  unbeaten  tracks, 
known  to  himfelf,  proceeded  to  Varenncs.  He  arrived  betwixt  lo  and  <i 
o'clock  at  night,  and  with  as  little  noife  as  pofQble,  he  awaked  every  perfon  * 
he  thought  neceffary  for  his  projed,  and  barricaded  with  carts  and  waggons, 
the  bridge  of  Varennes,  which  feparated  the  viile  haute  from  the  vtlte 
hqffe* 

In  the  mrdft  of  thefe  preparations  their  majellies  arriveB  at  the  'oilk  hauU^ 
and  fto{:^ed  at  the  firft.  houfe,  in  hopes  of  finding  frcfh  hdrfcs  ready  for  them. 
They  were  very  uneafy  on  being  informed,   on  their  arrival,  that  there  were 
DO  horfes  in  readinefs,  and  faw  no  appearance  of  troops  they  expeded  foi* 
their    pToteAion.     To  add  to  their  vexation,  their  potlilions  threatened    td 
leave  them.     The  queen  *  alighted,  and  called  at  fcveral  houfes  to  obtain  in- 
formation refpeflirig  the  horfes.     Nobody  knew  her.     She  walked  for  fomc 
time  in  the  vilk  haute^  vvith  the  king,  in  expectation  that  fome  perfon  would 
appear,  who  would  give  them  the  information  they  ftood  fo  much  in  ifted  of; 
but  all  in  vain.     They  were  obliged  to  return  to  their  carriage  without  the 
expeded  fatisfadtion  ;  and  all  they   could  do,  was  to  intreat    the  poftillions 
to  proceed  with  the  fame  horfes.     As  they '  paffed  undc'r  an  arch  way  near 
the  bridge,  a  band  of  ruffians,  who  lay  itl  wait,   (lopped*  the  carnages,  feized 
upon  the  king,  and  forced  him  an^hjs  family  to  alight,  and  they  were  con- 
duced   prifoners  to  the   houfe  of  the  Procurcur  d^  ia  commune.     The  king 
f  xpodulated  again  ft  this  violence  with  equal  firmncfs  and  dignity,  but  to  n3 
purpofe.     In  a  moment  'the  ftreets  were  barricaded,  the  ftables  of  the  huf- 
fars   furrounded,  the  national  ^ards  drawn  up  under  arms,  and  the.  tocfiii 
founded    to   alarm  the  countr)^     The  Procureur  not  being  as  yet  abfo^ 
lutely   certain   that  his    guefts  were  aftually    the  Royal  Family,  went  td 
the  houfe  of  M.^e  Lon  a  judge,  who  had  feen  the  king,  and  be^^ged  that 
he  would   accompany  him  back  to  afcertain  the  poiAt,    which    the  judge 
agreed  to*  ^  The  Procureur  then  afcended  with  M.  de*  Ldn  into  the  cham- 
ber, where  the  Royal  Faftiily  were  ;  the  infant  de  Lon  threw  his  eyes  oil 
the  king,  he  Hgnified  by  an  eicpreiliye  look  to  the  magi  (Irate  that  it  was  un- 
qucdionably  he.     The  unfortunate  monarch,  having  obferved  this,  thought 
that  all  farther  diflimulation   would  be- vain  \  turning  then  with  great  emo- 
tion to  the  Procureur,  he  faid    "  Yes,  I  am  your  king.     Surrounded  in  the 
**  capital  with  the  bayonets  and  poinards  of  alTaflins,  1  coriie  to  this  pfovincc 
*•  wifhing  only  m  the  raidft  of  my  faithful  fubjefta  for  that  liberty  and' quiet 
*•  which  you  all  enjoy.     In  Paris  I  cannot  remain,  without  being  murdered 
^*  together  with  my  family."     He  concluded  this  afFecling  addrefs  by  con- 
luring  the   magiflrate  and  thofe  around  to  affill  hirh  in  making  his  efcape. 
The  queen  (hocked  with  the  idea   of  being  dragged  back   to  Pari;*,  taking 
the  Dauphin  in  her  arms,  in  the  moft  pathetic  terms,  conjured  the  magiflrate^ 
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,  and  aO  who  heard  her,  to  fave  the  lives  of  their  king  and  hxi  children  ^f 
afBlling  thefB  to  efcape  ;  for  that  mifery  and  ruin  awaited  them  at  ihc' 
capital.  ^  \ 

They  were  inflexible  ;  their  hearts  were  harden^  agai^ftatl  theintreatie's- 
of  this  unfortunate  prthcefs  ;  and  the  royal  family  were  obh'ged  to  fet  out» 
guarded  by 'a  numerous  band  of  national  guards,  and  accompanied  by  the 
^municipal  ofiBcers  of  Varennes,  As  the  fad-  proeeilion  moved  through  Paris 
to  the  Tuilleries,  the  ih^eets  were  crowded  with  the  populace  ;  fome  of  whom 
taking  oS  their  hats  as  the  royal  Family  approached*  the  infulting  order, 
that  no  perfon  fhould  uncover  himfelf,  was  heard  and  ooeyed.     On  the  feat 

■  of  the  kill's  carriage,  the  three  gardes  dU  Corps,  who  had  adlted  as  courienK* 
were  feated  with  their  arms  hound;  and  the  carriage  was  followed  by  an 
open  cabriolet,  in  which  Drouet  was  placed,  crowned  with  laureU  Whea 
the  unfortunate  family  of  France  arrived  at  the  Tuilleries,  the  gardens  were 
fuir.  Some  were  prefent  who  had  the  feelings  of  men.  Turning  with  fud« 
den  emotion  from  the  fight  of  the  king  and  queea,  their  eyes  fell  on  the 
duke  of  Orleans ;  who  in-  a  circle  of  deputies,  at  a  fmall  diftance  feemed 
to  be  a  gav  fpedator  of  the  melancholy  fcene.  As  the  faithful  gardes-da- 
corps  were  untied  from  the  coach  box,  they  were  threatened  with  being  in- 
ftanlly  torn  in  pieces  by  the  favage  fury  of  the  populace.  The  royal 
family  were  again  lodged' in  the  Tuilleries  under  the  refponfibility  of  M.  de 
Fayette.  Several  tents  were  pitched  in  the  garden,  and  all  the.  avenues  were 
occupied  by  national  guarde  under  his  commandk 

Meanwhile,  the  queftion  whether  th.e  king  was  fubjed  to  trial  or  punifh- 
ment,  was  under  difcuflion  all. over  France,  but  particularly  in  the  capilaL 
The  fquares  and  public  gardens  were  filled  with  groupes  of  people,  to  whom 
certain  well  known*  orators  harangued  again  ft  the  condu6lof  the  National 
Aflembly,  who  had  decreed  that  the  kjng  fhould  not  be  farther  queflioned, 
refpefking  itrhat  was  pafled,  and  that  the  conditution  fhould  be  ftccomplHh- 
ed  as  was  firft  intended.  Roberfpierre  coming  out  of  the  hall" found  the 
ftreet  filled  with  thofe  groups ;.  who  fpreading;  around  the  patriot  as  fooB 
as  they  obferved  him  "  Alas  1^  iny  friends,"  he  was  heard  to  fijy,  "  all 
**  is  ruined  ;  the  king  is'to  be  reftered."  Th»  yf^%  repeated,  all  overParis, 
as  an  unanfwerable  proof  that  the  Affembly  were  traitors,  and  the  country 
undone^.  The  multitude  afterwards  refortedto  the  Champ  de  Mars,  with 
a.feditiou9»declaration  or  petition,  of  which  many  copies  were  made,  and 
the  people  invited  to  ffgn  it  on  the  altar  of  confederation^  which  (till  flood 
in  that  field.  When  the  National  Affem'bly  heard  of  thofe  proceedings, . 
they  ordered  the  municipal  oficers  of  Paris  to  their  bar,  and  diro^ed  them 
to  take  mea Cures  for  difperfing  thefe  tumultuous  affemblies,-  and  punifhing 
their  promoters..  '  ; 

The  firft  meafure  which  the  municipsdity  adopted  was  to  iiTae'aprocla- 
mation,  importing  **  that  as  it  was  difcovered  that  ftrangera  paid  by  the 
enemies  of  France  to  fow '  fedition  and  to  promote  infurredion  had  drawn 
numbers  to  afTemble  ilknder  the  pretence  of  fignin^  a  petition,  but  with  the 
real  intention  of  overawing  the  legif}ature»  and  ruining*  the  nation,  orders  had 
been  given  to  the  comnoander  of  the  National  guards  to  difperfe  all  groups 
in  the  flreets,  or  aflemblings  in  the  fields  and  to  feize  the  difobedient  and 
carry  them  to  prifon.'^  As  to  (Irangers  paid  by  the  enemies  of  France  in 
order  to  excite  diHuibances  it  was  an  idle  and  ridiculous  tale.  Such  accui|i* 
tions  are  often  proclaimed  by  thofe  who  know  their  falfehood,  in  orler.  CO 
render  the  meauire^  ^gainft'  which  the  procbunation.  is  iflued  the  tnpie  un* 
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tpopubr.  The  proclamation  had  tittle  effefl.  Vaft  nninbcn  crowded  to  the 
C^bamp  As  Mxn  to  Ggn  .the  dcclaratioa.  Two  -perfonR  wtre  murdered 
upon  an  uofountled  report  that  thay  had  cootrived  to  blow  up  all  the  pa- 
tn'otB  male  and  female  who  were  upon  the  altar.  When  the  municipality 
Imrd  of  thofe  murden,  ihcy  gave  orders  that'M.  La  Fayette  Ihould  diredly 
march  at  the  head  of  a  fufficient  number  of  national  guards,  and  ufe  cffeAual 
meaQi  to  feize  the  murderers  and  difperfe  the  infurvents.  Martial  law  at 
the  fame  time  was  formally  proclaimed  ;  and  a  red  Qag  was  difplaf  cd  from  m 
window  of  the  towd'-houfe.  Whcfi  tbefe  tro6ps  arrived  at  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  they  found  it  crowded  by  4  furious  muliiiud^  who,  inftead  of  difperf-" 
ing,  iofulted  tbtf  troops  wiih  repeated  ejtclamations  j  *•  Down  with  the  red 
"  flag;  away  with  the  bayonets,"  and  even  by  thiowiog  ftonci.  M." 
Bailly,  the  mayor  defired  the  troops  to  halt  i  and  after  the  formalities  which 
the  l»w  required,  M.  la  Fayette  ordered  part  of  them  to  fire  over  the  heads 
of  the  mob.  When  thej  perceived  that  none  were  wuunded,  it  confirmed 
t-hcm  in  an  opinion  which  their  inftigBtors  had  inspired  them- with,  that 
neither  the  general  nor  the  mayor  durft  fire  with  ball.  From  this  idea 
thej  became  more  oatrageoua  ;  the  foldiecs.and  fomt  of  the  national  guards 
were  wounded.  Tlie  tfuupe  fired  upon  their  aggreflors,  of  whom  between 
60  and  70  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  multitude  then  fled  to  tba 
dty,  exdaiming  agairift  the  general  and  thg  mayor  for  having  ordered 
'  iDOoccat  perfons  to  be  msfiacred.  The  open  and  avowed  e&citers  oftbii  in- 
furreftion  iijmediately  difappearcd.  X)anton,  hearing  ihal  an  order  was  if- 
filed  for.arrefiing  him,  fled  to  MarfeiUei.  Camilte  Defmoulins  followed 
hit  example.  Olh^s  of  lefa  eminence  luiked  io  Parrs.  Marat  betook  him-  / 
fclf  to  a  fnbtcrranean  habitation  which  had  been  prepared  for  him  by  Le 
"Gendre  the  butcher,  which  had  ferved  to  feorethim  from  jufticeon  various  ^ 
OGcaCoDs,  bath  before  and  Itncc  the  period  we  arc  now  trcaiiug  of.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  he  was  not  dug  out  and  executed  on  this  occa- 
Jjon.  It  would  nave  prevented  a  great  deal  of  mifchief  of  whicli  he  was  after- 
wards the  caufe  ;  and  be  would  have  died  with  more  propriety  hj  the  hand  of 
thehangman,  than  by  that  of  the  excraordinaty  and  moll  interdtiiig  woman 
who  gave  him  the  mortal  blow.  Her  name  was  Marje  Charlotte  CurdL-'.  She 
wi9  a  beautiful  young  woman  ofan  uoblemifhed  chara^cr,  diltinguiihed  for 
dimity  of  fenriment  and  beoevolcnce  of  heart,  bu^  who  had  never  given  caufe 
ofCufpicioii  of  a  dillurbed  undeiftsnding,  nor  until  fhe  flruck  a  poinard  in  the 
heart  of  Marat,  any  indication  of  a  violent  temper.  This  infurreajon  was 
iikewiCe  promoted  by  BrilTot  a  man  of  the  moft  profligate  priuciples  and 
fvllf  equal  to  any  fort  of  determined  villany. 

_  The  committee  which  had  been  employed  for  a  canflderable  tfme  i»  digef- 
ting  and  arranging  the  conlUtutional  decrees,  had  now  concluded  its  labour. 
The  whole  was  read  to  theafTcmbly  on  the4thofjVngull  ijtji.  Uwas'then 
debated  article  by  article,  and  ou  the  third  of  September  prcfcitted  to  the 
Jtiog,  who  was  at  the  fame  time  reltriaed  by  the  alicmbly  to  ac.:ept  or  rejeft 
the  whole  without  exception  or  obfervaiion.  On  the  1  jth  of  the  fame  month, 
"■-'■■  ■       ■'   .  .    '      !       ■   >v..-nt   to  theaf- 

i'-n-.':.-,  ,  J',.;   :  ■.[,.  ■:      ,■.  Lin    .'i    ,  ■  iv    ii.-l  L',.  .'.    ■.    I.     .  .  >:    r  i   i\ritiog,    by  an 

«lll.  l„L.r  ultMiil  to  till-  naiiun,  ami  UiL'mpioyllK-^.nvL-.s  veiled  in  him  for 
Uic  maintenance  of  the  conllilulion  j  and  90  the  30111  of  St-pLcmber  theaf- 
unblf  wu  terminated  by  iis  own  Iponlaneuus  diir;>lution. 
uk,''^huB  condudtd  the  labours  of^the  Confiiiucnt  Atrcmbly,  the  firft  and 
Es^Rficipal  tSton  in  the  French  Revolution.  Their  mnus  liave  been  vari- 
~l"7  apprednrij  «  men  were  difpofed  (ilhcr  tu  ptjiie  or  condcma  the 
i^a  f/Ocin' 
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fyftcm  opon  which  they  afted  ;  that  there  were  fomc  men  of  rank,  talentf 
and  integrity  among  them,  cannot  be  doubted,  but  ^hat  they  were  overborne 
by  a  ftrong  and  aftive  party  who  had  planned  the  deftruAion  of  every  ex- 
ifling  cftablifhmcnt,,and  became  only  the  inilruments  of  their' abfurd  projefts, 
is  as  certain  ;  and  whatever  prnlfe  may  be  bellowed  on  this  firft  affembly  by 
fome,  who  affeft  to  feparate  thd  horrors  of  the  revolution  from  the  revolution 
itfclf,  they  ought  to  be  confidered  in  no  other  light  than  the  dcftroyers  of  their 
country.  Adling  upon  their  vifionary  and  wretched  theories,  they  not  only 
overwhelmed  their  own  country  with  ruin,  but  by  their  avowed  intention  of 
aiding  and  promoting  infurreAion  in  ever)'  nation,  tbey  fpread  terror  and^alartn 
through  all  Europe.  By  one  mad  decree  they  entirely  abolifhed  the  ancient 
governaient,  while  they  had  nothing  to  fubftltute  in  its  place,  and  thus  they  de- 
prived the  laws  of  that  reverence  and  awe  with  which  they  ought  to  be  viewed 
by  the  people,  and  at  once  opened  a  door  for  the  introduAion  ©f  uuiverfal 
anarchy,  and  all  the  cxceffeii  which  naturally  rcfult  from  the  licentious  and  ungo- 
vernable fury  of  the  palTions,  when  every  reflraint  is  withdrawn.  Finally,  all  the 
dlfallers  which  have  plunged  France  into  an  abyfs  of  mifery,  rendered  the 
countiy  afield  of  blood,  converted*  an  elegant,  a  polifhed  and  a  civilized 
people  ipto  a  horde  of  robbers  and  murderers,  and  furniflied  the  hiftorian 
imlh  fuch  a  tale  of  woe,  as  exceeds  all  the  power  of  language  or  conqeptioix 
adequately  to  difplay  :  all  hat  fprung  from  the  powerful  energy  of  thefe  mif- 
chievous  principles,  which  gave* rife  to  the  revolution,  and  have  ever  fincc 
dire6led  all  its  movements. 

The  fecond  aflcmbly  met  on  the  ift.  of  OAober  I79i>  compofed  moflly 
of  men  with  no  ^retenfion  to  knowledge,  atheiftital  fanatics,  who  were  deter- 
mined, if  poflible,  to  effcd  the  total  abolition  of  monarchy  and  to  eradicate 
every  trace  of  religion  from  the  minds  of  the  people  of  France,  The  pror 
molers  of  the  late  infnrre£iion,  inftead  of  being  purfued  with  vigour,  and 
'brought  to  trial,  were  all6wcd  to  appear  again  in  the  capital,  and  fome  pf 
them  were  chofen  members  of  the  affembly  ;  particularly  Briffot,  who  in 
a  (liort  time  became  the  centre  of  that  circle,  fo  well  known  under  the  name 
of  Glrortck,  By  their  emifTaries  rumours  of  new  plots  and  confpiracies,  of 
an  Auftrian  committee  within  the  palace,  and  other  tales  equally  falfe, 
were  prt^agatcd  and  Infinuated  in  the  journals  fuppofcd  to  be  under  the 
dire<:tion  of  leading  men  of  the  party.  The  king's  chara6iar  was  grofsly 
mifrcprcfcnted,  and  new  fourccs  of  calumny  were  opened  againft  the  queea. 
To  that  fpecies  of  flandcr  to  which  female  beauty  is  moft  cxpofcd,  others 
were  added  of  a  more  Important  nature,  In  which  the  indcpendeAce  and  free- 
dom of  the  nation  were  deeply  concerned,  ' 

The  decrees  pronounced  agalnft  the  king's  brothers  had  not  entirclj 
fatisfied  the  Jacobins,  who  governed  the  majority  of  the  affembly  by  thcnr 
influcnfre  and  trhreats  ;  their  rancour  required  another  violent  decree  agalnft 
the  emigrants,  and  the  affembly  fatisfied  them  in  this  point  by  IfTuing  one, 
which  not  gnly  exceeded  its  powers,  but  was  even  contrary  to  the  fpirit 
of  the  conditution'  This  was  fo  evident,  that  after  a  minute  difcuilion,  the 
king's  minifters  unajiimoufly  advifed  him  to  refufe  his  fanftion.  But  as 
the  king  had  never  yet  einployed  this  prerogative,  the  minifters  were  of 
opinion,  that  to  prevent  its  ha\;ng  a  bad  cifedt  on  the  public,  and  likewife 
that  it  might  ftrlke  the  alTcmbly  with  fome  degree  of  awe,  it  would  be  pru- 
dent to  give  to  this  mcafure  an  unufual  degree  of  folemnity,  by  ordering 
tlic  cefufal  of  the  fandlion,  to  be  carried  to  the  affembly  in  the  form  of  a 
royal  mdTage,  by  all  the  minifters ;  whofe  prefcncc  would  mark  their  «nau|- 
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jnouB  egrecment.  The  nth  of  November  being  the  day  fixed  for  the  roef- 
lage  of  the  kicig,  all  the  mbifters  met  at  the  houfe  of  the  Garde  dci  Sceau», 
that  they  might  go  together  to  the  afTembly,  before  they  fet  out.  The  Gardf 
dct  Sceaux  called  for  and  draok  two  large  glaffra  of  water  ;  M.  Beitrand  mc- 
nilter  of  the  marine  alkcd  tim  if  he  wae  ill.  "  No,  anfwered  he,  it  is  only  ' 
a  precaution  I  take  every  time  I  go  to  the  alTembly.  The  blood  boils  in 
my  veina  when  I  hear  tbefe  fellowi  fpeak  ;  and  if  I  did  not  take  fbmething 
to  9001  myfelf,  1  Ihould  get  into  a  paffion,  an^'be  apt  to  tell  thtm  difagree- 
ablc  truths." 

"  I  hope*'  replied  Bertrand,  "  all  this  water  will  only  moderate  the  paf- 
fiona,  without, weakeoing  thofe  truths  you  have  to  tell  them,  be  they  agreeable 
»r  not." 

"  Fear  not,"  replied  he. 

The  appearance  of  all  the  minifterS  with  a  meffage  from  the  king,  the  firlt 
tile  affembly  bad  ever  received,  and  of  which  the  objeft  was-entirely  unknowni 
excited  a  general  and  profound  lilence  In  the  ball  and  in  the  tiibunu.  That 
pf  the  tribunes  could  only  he  impute^  to  curiofity  :  hut  in  the  filence  tjf 
tbe  affembl)  there  was  at  leaft  as  much  uneafinefs  as  furprlzc.  The  Garit. 
Jet  Sccaux  began  by  laying  upon  the  table  the  different  decreeg  which 'the 
king  had  fan^ioned,  among  which  there  were  two  or  three  which  thc.aflem- 
bly  had  expefted  with  a  good  deal  of  impatience.  He  terminated  the  firft 
part  of  his  miflion  by  informing  the  affembly,  that  with  refpeft  to  the  decrcfe 
againd  the  emigrants  the  king  laaiild  examine  it ;  which  figniHed,  in  cunftltu- 
tiooaT  language,  that  the  decree  was  refuted.  He  then  dcew  from  his  pocket 
the  paper  which  contained  the  difcoutfe.  Unluckily  the  watei'  operated  at 
that  moment  with  To  much  violence,  that  his  colour  forfuok  him,  hit  handa 
trembled,  and  his  voice  failed  bim  fo  much  that  be  could  hardly  read.  And 
what  waa  dill  more  unlucky,  the  firft  phrafe,  inftead  of  relating  to  the  fubjeA 
of  the  meOage,  mentioned  the  lefulal  of  the  fanAion.  He  was^ot  permitted 
'  to  proceed  farther.  A  general  murmur  arofe.  ^11  the  deputies  fpoke  at 
once.  Every  oije  inCfted  upon  being  heard,  but  no  filence  was  tn  be  obtain- 
ed. They  all  vociferoufly  eiclaimed,  "  M.  Le  PreCdent,  we  cannot  lifteB 
to  this  melTage,"  "  This  meffage  is  unconftitutional."  "  It  is  the  motives 
for  refufing  the  fanaion."  "  Call  the  minifter  of  juftice  to  order."  M.  Le 
Prefideiit,  the  conftitution — "  "  M.  Le  Prefident  allow  me  to  make  a  motion 
of  order."  This  tumult  lafted  feven  or  eight  minutei.  The  minifter  waited 
the  iifue  of  it  ftanding.  At  Icnglh  tjie  prefident  put  it  to  the  vote,  wiiether 
they  (hould  hear  tlie  meftage  or  pafa  to  the  order  of  the  day.  The  Garde  da 
Saaux,  entirely  difconccrted  by  this  tumultuous  fceite,  fat  down  wilh  the 
other  minifters,  giving  up  all  hope*  of  being  heard.  To  prevent  fuch  an  un- 
expeded  and  unfortunate  termination  to  the  biilinefa,  M.  Bertrand  alked 
leave  to  fpeak.  He  role,  and  fai(f  that  he  now  had  nothing  to  fay  ;  but  had 
he  been  heard  before  the  lall  motion  was  carried,  he  (hould  have  informed  the 
affembly,  that  ttieobjea  of  the  king's  meQige  was  loai.qu;ilnt  ihcm  ^<i^h  tl^e 
new  meafuiea  adopted  by  hi)  majefty  for  Hupping  the  emigration.  Thi»  re- 
BeWcd  the  tumult ;  one  party  inllftitig  on  hearing  the  meffage,  and  recalling 
■the  decree  juft  pronounced  ;  the  Other  cxclnitring  for  its  execution.  But  llic 
miniflcrs  remaining  pafiive,  and  the  CirJe  del  Setaux,  who  ought  to  have  tt- 
prcfcnted  fo  llic  affembly,  thai  ifarj  bjJ  ni>  right,  by  the  conftitution,  to  re- 
,  fufe  tei  Iwit  any  gcEBlgc  JJgHjtfK.^illB.  htiy  fltqi^i  tjtt g^ger of  the  day  vat 
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Tourable  conftroAioii  on  the  king's  meaforesy  that  he  ymi  eonftantif  on  fii# 
guard,  had  the  conflitutioa  always  before  his  eyes*  and  feldom  propofed  anj- 
plan  to  his  mii'iftersy  or  adopted  any  one  propofed  by  them,  without  previous- 
ly examining  whether  or  not  it  was  ftridly  conformable  to  tC,  and  if  there 
were. doubts  on  that  head,  he  generally  reje^ed  the  meafure.  This  attention 
rendered  it  difficult  for  the  king's  enemies  to  find  what  they  looked  for,  any 
jnatter  of  accufatiun  founded  on  his  having  infringed  the  conftitution.  Aa 
attempt  was  atade  to  put  that  conftruftionpn  his  having  madeufe  of  the  veto« 
It  was  pecniliarly  unfortunate  that  at  this  period  there  fhould  ezlft  a  mifundcr- 
ftandiiig  among  fome  qf  the  oaimftry,  which  terminated  in  the  entire  diiTola- 
tion  of  this  adminiftration. 

When  this  event  took  place,  fhe  king  was  advifed  by  M.  Cahier  de  Ger- 
ville  to  form  an  adroinidration  of  a  popular  nature,  as  Site  confequence  of 
JLcquiring  tbc  confidence  of^the  nation.  Dumouricr  was  appointed  minifter 
for  foreign  aflairs,  Roland  was  named  minifter  for  the  interior,  and  Claviere 
xninidcr  of  contribution.  This  has  been,  generally  called  the  Jacobin  admi- 
tuftration. 

In  the  >difordered  ftate  of  the  country,  it  is  natural  to  imagine  that  war 
'Would  have  been  an  additional  evil,  and  avoided  with  the  utmoft  care. 
It  was  not,  however,  viewed  in  that  light  by  the  Jacobins,  but  rather  as  for- 
warding their  favourite  objedl  ;  on  the  20th  of  April,  therefore,  the  king^ 
compelled  by  this  Jacobin  adminidration,  went  to  the  afTembiy  and  propofed 
that  war  fliould  be  declared  againft  the  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia. 
The  propofal  was  heard  with  univerfal  applaufe,  and  decreed  by  the  aflembly 
with  unanimity*  The  popularity  whicti  the  king  acquired  by  this  declara- 
tion of^war  alarmed  the  Jacobins  fo  much,  that  they  thought  it  neceflary  to 
revive  a  tale  which  had  formerly  been  circulated,  and  had  afterwards  been  dif- 
credited,  namely  that  a  fociety  of  perfons  chofeu  by  the  queen,  frequently  met 
in  the  apartapnts  of  Madame  de  Lamballe,on  purpofe  to  concert  meafures  ta 
affift  the  emperor  in  bis  jnvaiion  of  France,  and  to  lend  occafiofial  inftru^ions^ 
how  to  proceed.  This  was  called  the  Anftrian  committee  ;  and  it  was 
Imagined  that  it  would  raife  a  greater  indignation,  and  on  that  very  account 
be  more  eagerly  believed,*  now  when  the  emperor  was  at  war  with  France^ 
than  formerly.  The  journals  therefore^  b^gan  again  to  be  filled  with  the 
accounts  of  this  dreadful  committee  ;  harangues  againft  it  were  made  .nightly 
in  the  Jacobin  club,  and  it  became  the  chief  theme  of  the  orators  in  the  Pa- 
lais Royal. 

In  the  meantime  an  occurrence  happened,  which  produced  an  extraor-  - 
dinary  fermentation  in  the^inds  of  the  people  ^nd  even  of  the  deputies  ;  of 
which  advantage  being  taken  by  the  king's  enemies,  it  hsld  an  effe&  with 
which  it  might  naturally  have  been  thought  to  have  no  connexion.     A  large 
edition  of  the  memoirs  of  Madame  de  la  Motte  had  been  bought  long  before 
by  the  dircdion  of  government,  and  was  locked  up  in  a  room  of  M.  la  Portia 
houfe  p  the  Louvre.      He  was  at  that  time  intendant  of  the    civil  lift, 
and  from  the  hurry   of  affairs  liad   neglected  te  deftroy  this  work^  until 
the  30th  of  May  1792^  when  he  made  them  be  carefully  packed  up  ' 
a  couple  of  waggons,  and  carried  to  the  manufadory  o(  Seves,  where  t' 
were  burned ;    during  the  execution  of  this,  as  the  fpedators  wer 
vented  from  fatibfying  the  cunofity  which  they  expreflcd  to  exami'- 
tbe  piles  of  paper  were,  which  they  beheld  in  this  n^yfterious  m« 
mitted  to  the  flames,  fome  of  them  concluded  that  they  could  ' 
than  the  regiiters  of  the  famous  Auftrian  committee  of  whir^ 
1q  muchy  but  of  wbofe  exifteace  no  trace  had  ever  b«cr 


This  Tagaciouf  inference  was  no  fooner  made,  than  th^  news  wa9  fpread  that 
the  records  of  the  horrid  AuSrian  committee  had  been  burnedl^  Seves  ;  and 
within  a  feur  hours  the  ftreet  orators  of  Parir  repeated  to  the  groups  aifem* 
t>led  in  thepublic  places,  the  contents  of  fome  of  thofe  bloody  records,  whicb 
Ihey  pretended  to  have  learned  from'  perfons  .who  had  read  them*  in  fpite 
of  the  care  taken  ta  prevent  it.  Thofe  who  had  ever  expreffed'  a  doubt  of 
the  exiftence'  of  an  A  uftrian  committee .  were  treated  as  mifcrcants.  Thff 
news  was  brought  to  the  national  afTembly  where  it  excited  the  moft  violent 
Agitation  and  heat  i  in  the  midft  of  w6ich,  a  member  who  watched  an  oppor- 
tunity for  obtaining  a  decree  againft  the  conftrtutional  troops,  thought  the 
prefent  rage  again£^the  court  would  ^nfwer  the,  purpofe  as  w^U  as  any  accufa<« 
tion  againft  the  troops  themfelves.  He  therefore jpropo fed  that  they  Ihould 
be  immediately  reduced,  and  that  the  duke  de.  Brinac  their  commander,  who 
is  all  probability  was  a  member  of  the  Axiftrian  committee,  and  po'ffibljr 
was  privy  to  the  burning  of  the  records  fhould  be  feut  prifoner  to  Orleans^ 
The  next  day  the  moil  convincing  evidenc^  was  given,  that  the  papers  ^uro* 
ed  at'Seve^  were  the  memoirs  of  Madame  de  la  Motte,  and  that  no  other 
paper  or  record  of  any  kind  hid  been  de(lroy>d  on  that  occafion.  But  thefe 
rumours  had- produced  the  effe6ts  their  Eabricatdrs  wflhed,  and. the  effe6t» 
Continued  after' the  falfehood  and  infan^  of  the  authors  were  made  manifeft* 
The  cpnftitutioiial  houfehold  troops  were  not  re-cHablifhed  ;  and  few  foui^, 
ces  of  calumny  againft  the  king  and  queen  wer|  opened  with  more  efficacT 
.than  even 

The  aflembly,.'whofe  ufucpations  increafed  as  the  king's  power  of  reGC- 
t«Qce  were  weakened,  pafltrd  twp  moft  atrocious  decrees  in  the  beginning  of 
June  1 792.     The  6rft  was  for  the  banifhment  of  the  priefts  who  had Yefufed 
to  take  the  oath  ;  and  the  fecond  was  for  the  formatit>n  of  a  camp  of  20,000 
4xien  in  the  environs  of  Pans,  to  confift  of  volunteel^s  from  every  department  of 
the  kingdom.    'It  was  very  weU  known,  that  thofe  volunteers  would  everyr 
where  be  chofen  by  the  Jacobins,  whofe  power  was  univerfally  felt,  and  ]iad 
imprefled  fucb general  terror  as  gave  them  complete  fway  in  every  ele^ion ;  fo 
that  this  army  nnuft  of  courfe  have  been,  made  up  of  their  creatures,  the  moil: 
feditious  and  defperate  villains  in  the  kingdom.     The  king  (hewed  the  utmoU 
repugnance  to  fandion  either  of  their  decrees,  in  fpite  of  the  threatening  in« 
timations  he  daily  received  from  hi^  minifters,  Rolland,  Claviere,  and  Servan*. 
At  that  time  a'quarrel  fubfifted  betwixt  thefe  minafters  and  their  colleague^ 
who,  Jacobins  as  they  were,  feemed  touched  with  the  king's  misfortunes,  and 
always  behaved  to  him  with  refpe6^.*    They  were  (hocked  with  the  condud^of 
RoUand,  Claviere^  and  Servan,  and  determined  to  take  this  opportOnity  £0  get 
tiiem  djfmifled.     Dumourier,  with  the  approbation  of  his  colleagues  Duranth«> 
on  and  Ih  Cofte,  undertook  to  propofc  three  new  minifters  to  the  king.     Hia- 
majefty  accepted  the  pfopofal  with  the  joy  of  a  perfon  who  ftrels  himfelf  £ud- 
denly  relieved  from  a  h^vy  load  under  which  he  is  ready  tc^iuik. 

On  the  rejedlion  of  their  decrees,  the  Jacobins  haftened  tb  being  forward 
an  infurrcdion  which  they  had  previoufly  planned.  Ob  the  20th  of  June  a» 
immenfe  niultitude  coUe^ed  round  the  palace  aqd  garden  4f  the  TuiUeHes. 
At  fourb'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  mob  amounted  to  about  40,000,  and 
the  Jates  of  the^Tuilleries  were  thrown  open  to  them.  At  the  nromcnt  of 
their  entrance  th^  royal  family  were  at  dinner^  and  on  their  attempting  to  break, 
open  the  door  of  the  apartment  where  the  king  was^^he  rofc  to  prevent  the 
guards  from  making  rcfiftahce,  and  faid  calmly,  *^  1  will  go  to  them,  I  wjjl 
prevent  them  from  breaking  the  door.'*'  On  the  inftant  that  it  opened,  jgu 
fikc  which  had  been  thruft^agatnft  it  to  forge  it  open^.would  have  lulled  the 
•  .  /  king,    - 
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kingi  but  ;a  chaffeur  turned  tlic  weapon  afidc  with  hif  hand.  The  cry  fT" 
Vive  la  Nation  refounded  from  all  fides,  and  was  evidently  addreifed  to  the 
king,  upon  which  be  loudiy  faid  that  the  nation  had  not  a  better  friend  thaa 
liimfelf.  A  fellow  of  a  fanguin^ry  afpefly  with  a  pike  in  his  hand  an4 
evidently  drunk,  then  forced  his  Way  to  the  king  and  faid  rudely  enough^ 
"  If  you  are  telling  the  truth,  prove  it  by  putting  on  the  bonnet  rouge." 
♦*  1  cbnfent,"  replied  the  king,  and  direftly  the  fellow,  with  one  of  his^qm* 
panic ns  advanced  and  put  the  cap  upon  his  head.  It  would  be  an  unpleafingr 
tafk  to  detail  the  indignities  which  were  offered  to  the  unfortunate  monarch, 
and  which  he  fubmitted  patiently  to  bear.  .  During  the  whole  of  the  tumult 
the  princefs  Elizabeth  continued  clofe  by  the  fide  of  her  brother,  as  if  {he  was 
born  to  be  the  viAim  of  her  generous  affedlion,  and  to  partake  in  all  his  un- 
merited difgraces  and  misfortunes.  On  the  firfi  breakingj  out  of  the  rabble 
the  queen  fainted,  and  was  accidentally  feparated  from  his  majefty',  and  con- 
▼eyed  to  the  apartments  of  the  king's  phyfician.  As  foon  as  fhe  recovered, 
in  her  diftradiion  fhe  attempted  to  penetrate  to  the  king ;  but  was  flopped  ia 
lier  way  thither  by  the  mob  breaking  into  the  council  chamber.,  The  minifler 
zt  war  had  fortunately  retired  to  the  fame  fpot,  who  formed  a  kind  of  rampart 
of  the  great  council-table,  which  he  placed  againftthe  door,  with  a^double  rov^ 
of  national  guards  before  it.  Behind  the  table  ftood  the  queen  bnd  \\tT 
childreik  the  princefs  de  Lamballe  and  fome  other  ladies.  In  this  fituatioH 
Ihe  remained  the  whole  ^time,  condemned  to  hear  the  molt  indecent  re- 
proaches, and  the  fouleft  imprecations,  from  the  meanefl  and  moft  depraved 
of  her  fes^.    . 

'  While  the  king  was  in  this  manner  furrounded  with  bands  of  ruffians,  and 
aot  fur€of  his  .h'fe  for  a  moment,  the  duke  of  Branfwickon  the. 25th  of  Jufy 
IfFued  his  celebrated  manifeilo,  which  was  attended  with  very  bad  confe'queace^. 
Jt  irritated  the  minds  even  of  the  more  moderate  patriots,  and  the  reproaches 
cad  on  the  king  by  the  Jacobins  gained  univerfal  belief.  Regardlefs  of  the 
menaces  confined  in  that  manifefto,  the  republican  party  refolved  upon  the 
depofition  of  the  king*  The  chiefs  of  this  party  were  Vergniaiid,  Guadet, 
lind  Genfonne.  To  aceomplifh  their  purpofe,  they  refolved  upon  a  fecond  in- 
iurre6lion.  A  letter  figned  by  thefe  three  deputies  was  delivered  to  the  king, 
in  which  it  was  declared  that  **  the  difcontents  of  the  people  were  ready  to 
break  out  in  a  very  terrible  manner ;.  that  an  infurredlioo,  much  more  coniider- 
able  and  violent  than  the  20th  of  June  was  already  planned  and  ready  to  burit 
forth  at  the  firft  fignal  ;  that  it  would  take  place' in  a  fortnight,  and  that  the 
dethroning  of  his  majeily  was  the  mildeil  confequence  it  wduld  have  ;  that 
Ills  only  means  of  avoiding  this  cataftrophe  was  to  recall  Roland,  Servan,  and 
'  Claviere  to  the  miniftry  at  farthell ;  that  if  the  king  would  confent,  and  give 
tliem  his  word,  they  would  pledge  their  heads  to  prevent  the  infurreflion  from 
taking  place."  '  . 

,To  avert  the  dreadful  confcquences  of  this  confpiracy  every  preparation  was 
made  for  tlie  defence  of  the  palace.  Thofe  battalions  of  national  guards, 
who  were  6n  duty  there  were  extremely  well  difpofed  to  the  king. 
Their  commanders, and  officers  were  entirely  devoted  to  him.  The  Swifs 
guards  were  alfo  of  approved  bravtry  and  fidelity.,  Thofe  troops  were  rein- 
forced by  gentlemen  and  royalifts  of  every  rank,  whom  the  danger  of  the 
zoyal  family  arew  in  crouds  to  the  palace.  On  this  eventful  night  no  perfon 
lo  the  palace  went  to  bed.  About  fix  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  lotli 
the  king  defcended  into  the  gardens  to  review  the  troops.  He  then  return- 
ed,to  the  palace,  and  the  multitude  continued  to  collet.  Had  the  king  re* 
mained  in  .the  palace  he  might  have  repelled  the  infurreSion  of  that  fatal  day  ; 
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bttt  giving  way  to  folicitation^,  perbaps  perfidious,  unqucftionaUy  unfortu- 
nate, be  fought  an  afylum  in  the  hall  of  the  national  affemblyy  among  thofe 
wKp  were  preparing  a  prifon,  chains,  and  death  for  him  and  his  &mi]y« 

The  infurgents  amounted  to  about  20,000  men.     They  were  drawn  up  in 
tolerable  order  by  Wefterman  a  Pruman,  and  had  about  36  pieces  of  cannon 
along  iilrith  them.     The  gentlemen  Vi thin  the  king's  palace  were  now  difpi- 
rited  and  knew  not  what  part  to  z&,.     The  comman(kr  of  the  Swifs  M.  Af- 
fry  was  abfent  and  the  captains  knew  not  what  to  do.     About  nine  o'clock 
the  outer  gates  were  forced  open  ;  and  the  infurgents  formed  their  line  in 
front  of  the  palace.     A  bloody  combat  commenced  between  the  Marfeillois 
and  the  Swifs.     All  of  them  that  could  be  found  in  the  palace  were  maflacred 
by  thefe  brutal  ruffians,  even  while  imploring  quarter  pn  their  knees.    Others 
efcaped  into  the  city  and  were  prote^ed  by  individuals.     Of  this  brave  regi- 
ment only  200  furvived ;  but  fcvery  human  being  even  the  lowett  fervants  in 
tb^  paface  were  put  to  death.     The  Swifs  taken  prifoners  in  ^various  quarteu 
were  condu6led  to  the  door  of  the  afTembly,  and  taken  by  a  decree  under 
tlie  protedion  of  the  (late.     The  fufpenfiun  of  the  royal  authority  was 
oow  decreed^  and  the  nation  was  invited  to  eleA  a  Convention  to  determine 
tbe  nature  of  its  future  government. 

Mc;anwhile  the  combined  armies  of  Audria  and  Pruffia  had  entered  France* 
I'hc  duke  of  B run f wick V  army  was  above  50,000  ftrong.  General  Clairfait 
had  joined  him  with'  ijpoo  Auftrians,  and  a  coniiderable  body  of  H^ffians, 
along  with  20,000  French  emigrants  ;  amounting  in  all  to  90,000  mep.  At 
firft  their  progrefs  into  France  was  very  rapid.  Longwy  furrcndered  after  a 
iiege  of  fifteen  ho^irs,  although  (Irbngly  fortified.  Verdun  was  next  fum- 
moned ;  and  the  governor  being  compelled  by  the  municipality  to  furrendery 
ihot  himfelf  dead  with  a  piftol  in  prefence  of  the  council,  aad  on  2d.  of  Sep- 
tember the  FruflQans  entered  the  town. 

The  news  of  this  fecond  capture,  and  of  the  approach  of  the  Pruffians 
fpread  an  iaftant  alarm  through  Paris.  The  common  council,  which  was 
DOW  led  by  Roberfpierre,  Danton,  Marat,  and  other  fanguinary  monfters, 
ordered  the  alarm  guiis  to  be  fired  and  the  populace  to  be  fummoned  to  meet 
in  the  champ  de  Mars  to  enroll  thcmfelvesto  march  againft  the  enemy.  The 
people  afTembkd,  and  a  number  of  the  emiflaries  of  the  Jacobins,  exclaimed 
that  the  domedic  foes  of  the  nation  ought  to  be  defiroyed  before  its  foreign 
enemies  were  attacked! 

Ponies  of  thofe  bloody-  ruffians  proceeded  immediately  to  the  prifons  where 
the  Swifs  officers,  nonjuring  clergy,  and  thofe  confined  fince  the  loth  of 
Auguft  on  account  oi  practices  againft  the  flate,  were  detained  in  cuilody. 
They  took  out  the  prifoners  one  by  one,  gave  them  a  kind  of  mock  trial 
by  a  jury  of  themfelves,  acquitted  fome  few  knd  murdered  by  far. the  greater 
number.  Thefe  mafTacres  lafled  for  two  days,  and  upwards  of  1000  perfons 
were  put  to  death.  Such  fcenes  of  blood fhed  took  place  in  Paris  as  mud 
for  ever  render  the  tyrants  of  France  execrable  and  odious.  In  the  dungeoft 
of  1a  Force  was  confined  the' beautiful  and  accomplffhed  Princefs  de  I^am« 
balle,  the  friend  and  confident  of  the  queen.  This  unfortunate  lady  was 
10  bed,  when  (he  was  fummoned  to  appear  before  a  kind  of-  tribunal  in  the 
court  of  the  prifori.  The  perfou  whocarrifed  the.meflage,  however,  told  her 
that  it  was  intended  to  carry  her  to  the  Abbaye.  She  fald,  fince  (he  muil 
be  kept  in  prifon,  (he  was  as  well  pleafed  wkh  that  (he  was  in  as  another ; 
and  being  a  little  indifpoffid,  wifhed  to  remain  in  bed.'  She  was  then  told 
that  (he  muH  get  up  dire6ily  to  appear  before  the  tribunal.,  She  begged  of 
thofe  who  brought  this  fecond  mciTage,  who  were  two  mea  in  the  uniform 
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of  national  guards  to  retire  till  ihe  waa  dreffed,  and  ftie.  wotjd  attend  fjReixK^ 
Th6y  did  fo>  and  within  a  few  minutes  fiie  was  condafied  before  tbofe  pre« 
tended  judges ;  it  is  hid  they  wifhed  to  draw  from  her  fome  matter  of  ac« 
cufation  againft  the  queen.  In  this  they  were  difappointed ;  but  as  there 
was  no  poutive  charge  againft  herfelf,  (he  was  ordered  to  be  removed.^  Aa 
ihe  was  condujcted  out  of  the  pnfon»  ftapi6ed  with  hon^r  at  the  mangled 
bodies  that  lay  around  her,  ihe  received  from  behind  a  blow  on  the  head  with 
a  bludgeon  which  produced  inftantlv  a  violent  effudon  of  Blood  s  her  head 
was  then  fevered  from  her  body  by  a  labie.  The  lifelefs  corpfe  was  dragged, 
by  fome  of  the  ^retches  who  flocked  iarounif  into  an  adjoining  court,  where 
after  a  feries  of  indignities  not  tobe  related*  it  was  trailed  by  the  mob  through 
the  ftreets.  The  head  being  fixed  on  a  pi^e^  was  carried  to  the  Temple -for 
the  exprefs  purpofe  of  fhocking  the  queen.  The  degree  of  rancour  which 
thofSe  wretcnes  di(played  againft  the  qjueen  was  as  Violent  as  it  was  unao^ 
countable*  Aftef  murdering  hcf  Yriend  merely  becaufe  (he  was  her  friend^^ 
they  are  not  fatisfied  with  letting  her  know  that  the  affliding  event  had  ta- 
ken place*  but  piuft  wrmg  her  heart  with  the  moft  cruel  of  all  fpeftades.  ' 

The  advances  of  the  combined  armies  were  in  the  mean  time  rapid  and 
formidable;. it  was  not  till  the  joth  of  September  that  the  French  were 
enabled  to  ftop  the  progreft  of  their  vi&orious  adverfaries.  On  that  day 
general  KtUerman  friftained  an  attack  from  the  duke  of  Brunfwick  for  four- 
teen  hours,  and  retained  his  poft  till  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  then  took  ano- 
ther pofition  to  tBe  right  of  the  Prulfiana^  who  fuffered  him  quietly  to  make 
th)B  movement,  though* it  was  not  completed  till  the  next  morning.  The 
pafs  of  Biefmt  which  general  Dillon  had  feized,  proved  an  infurmountable 
obftacle  to  the  duke  oT  Br unf wick's  penetrating  by  the  neareft  route  to 
Pans;  and  finding  it  impoffible  to  diflodge  the  French,  he  determined  to 
make  the  circuit  of  the  foreft  by  Varennes  and  Grand  Pre,  a  circuit  of  about 
fifty  miles.  The  length  of  this  march  with  the  great  inclemency  of  the 
feafon  laid  the  foundation  of  that  fatal  difeafe,  which  afterwards  proved' 
more  deftru^ve  than  the  fword  of  the  French.  To:  complete  this  misfor* 
tune  the  rivers  were  fo  fwoUen  that  their  fupplies  were  almoft  entirety  ftop- 
ped,  and  the  combined  army  was  a&ually  without  bread  for  four .  days,  the 
want  of  which  the  foldiers  endeavoured  to  fupply^  by  the  unripe  grapes  of 
Champaigne.  Such  were  the  diftrefles  which  induced  the  duke  of  &unfwlck 
to  propoU  nn  armiftice  to  ihe  Frenth  generaL  Various  conje£iures  have  been 
formed  as  to  the  motives  of  this  convetition. ,  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the 
dukejof  Brunfwick  (hottly  afterwh^is  began  to  retreat,  and  gave  up  every 
fortrefs  he  had  taken.  Verdun  furrendered  on  the  I2th  of  Odober,  and 
was  followed  by  Longwy,  which  capitulated  on  the  2  id.  The  Prttllian 
army  immediately  evacuated  the  territories  tf  France,  and  the  coqntry  was 
Solemnly  proclaimed  to  be  no  longer  in  danger. 

The  Repubb'can  arms  were  at  prefcnt  vi^Wrious  in  every  quarter.     War 
bad  been  declared  againft  the  king  of  Sardinia  on  the  16th  of  September, 
an^  about  the  20th  Montefquieu  entered  the  territories  of  Savoy ;  he  was 
received  with  open  arms  by  the  inhabitants,  who  had  not  yet  tafted  \Y^ 
fruits  of  French  liberty,  and  in  a  ihort  time  Jie  fubdued  the  whole  cour 
^They  were  no  iefs  fuccefsful  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine^^wheri* 
operations  were  direded  by  genetd  Cuftine.     Spires,  Wgrms,  M^* 
Franckfort,  fu^ceffively  furrendered  to  them.     By  the  union  of  ih^ 
with  the  Hcffians  and  Auftrifins,  however,  a  check  was  put  up^ 
before  the  end  of  the  campaign.     On  the  2d  of  December  th 
geared  before  Franckfort|  the  gates  of  which  were  opened  t 
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i^e  popnkce  and  tlie  Fnenck  Were  expeBed.  '  After  tlie  furrender  of  the 
city  a  Uazxp  a^on  took  place  between  the  two  armiet ;  the  French  main- 
iained  their  grouad  from  one  o'clock  till  three,  when  they  retired  to  a  wood, 
whence  they  were  able  to  annoy  their  adYerfaries  and  keep  them  in  check. 

We  muft  now  turn  to  the  civil  tranfa^ons  of  France  which  at  this  period 
are  peculiarly  interefttng.  .One  of  the  laft  ads  at  the  legiflative  alTembly 
A0W8  a  mod  abominable  proSigacr  of  mind.  This  z6t  was  to  legalize  adul- 
texTt  or  authorize  a  community  pi  women.  The  ordinary^ tnbun^  were, en* 
abkd.Sy  a  law  to  pronounce  a  lentenoe  of  divorce  between  any  married  couple^ 
not  only  on  mutual  agreementf  but  on  the  ^plication  of  either  party,  alledg- 
-  ing  (imply  as  a  caufe  incompatibility  of  humour  or  character.  The  f Anale 
children  were  dfrefied  br  this  decree  to  be  entirely  confided  to  the  care  of 
the  mother,  at  well  as  the  males  to  the  age  of  feven  years,  when  they  were 
•gain  to  be  recommitted  to  the  fuperintendence  of  the  &ther.  '     , 

On  the  20th  of  September  the  convention  met ;  it  was  compofed  of  the 
jrefufe  of  the  coaftitoent  aficmbly,  Roberfpierre  and  Petion  and  other  blood* 
ihirfty  ruffian's  being  re*cho£eB  on  this  occafion.  ^  The  infamous  Paine  vnm 
invited  from  England  to  reprefent  one  department ;  and  a  PriifCan  of  the 
name  of  Cloots,  a  wretched  maniac,  whom  the  humanity  of  this  country 
would  have  charitably  provided  with  a  cell  in  Bethlehem,  was  chofen  to  re- 
prefent another.     The  departntent  of  Paris  was  firft  in  infamy  upon  this  at 
/on  every  othec^  occafion.     There  the  proftituted  duke  of  Orleans  was  united 
with  the  infamous  incendiary  and  afiafiin  Marat,  with  the  painter  David,  an^ 
with  Lqgendre,  the  bnleher.  >  Adors,  news-writers,  and  men  from  al/noj 
the  lowe$  ranks  and  fiations,  were  mingled  with  the  degraded  remnants 
Che  ci-devant  noblefle,  and  with  fuch  of  the  clergy  as  had  fufficient  laxity  ^ 
principle  to  difavow  their  engagements  with  the  nead  of  their  church.     OL 
the  fi^ft  day  of  their  meeting  Coilot  d'Herbois,  who  haa  formerly  been  on 
the  flage«  afcended  the  tribune  and  propofed  the  eternal  abolition  of  royalty 
Jn  France.     It  was  in  vain  that  M.  Bazire  and  other  members  in  treated  ttic 
convention  to  proceed  with  more  dignity  and  deliberation  on  fo  important  a 
fjueftion.     The  abolition  of  royalty  was  voted  by  acclamation  and  the  houle 
adjourned.     Meflages  were  feat  to  all  parts  of  France  intimating  the  decree, 
and  by  the  influence  of  the  Jacobins  they  were  every  where  received  with 
^plaufe.     It  was  next  day  decreed  that  all'  public  adb  (hould  be  dated  by 
the  year  of  the  French  Republic,  and  all  citizens  were  declared  eligible  to 
^the  vacant  offices  and  places.     In  the  courfe  of  the  fucceeding  fittings,  the 
convention  refolved,  **  that  the  French  Republic  no  longer  acknowledges 
princes.''     The  rage  of  republicanifm  was  carried  at  this  period  to  an  unex«- 
ampled  excefs  of  folly.     With  a  mod  contemptible  puerility  the  innocent  titles 
of  Monfieur  and  Madame  were.aboli(hed,  and  the  auk  ward  phrafeology  of  citi- 
zen was  fubfiituted  in  their  ilead.     The  fudden  dilTolution  of  the  judicial 
boards  was  a  mod  atrocious  meafure,  and- perfectly  confprmable  to  the  princi- 
pies  upon  which  thefe  anarchifts  aded.     The  convention  pafTed  new  decrees 
againii  the  emigrants  more  cruel  and  fanguinary  than  had  been  formerly 
pafled.     On. the  9th  of  Odober  it  was  decreedj  that  all  emigrants  taken  in 
arms  ihbuld  be  put  fo  death  twenty-four  hours  after"  they  had  been  declared 

guilty  by  a  military,  commit  tee  ;  and  that  all  foreigners  who  had  quitted  the 
irvice  of  France,  and  entered  into  that  of  the  enemy  ihould  be  conGdered 
as  armed  emigrants."  Another  decree  ftill*  more  bloody  was  paifed  on  the  2  7th 
by  which  thof(;  unfortunate  ex^es,  who  had  returned  to  their  native  country, 
Wffe  ordered  to  depart  in  24  hours,  and  the  penalty  of  death  awarded  againff 
(bofe  w))o  ^ould  fail  inftantly  to  obey.    There  was  a  double  motive  for  this 
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decree  ;  the  perfccution  and  opprcffion  of  thoh  who  by  their  misfortunev,  are 
not  in  a  (]t,uationto  refifty  gratified  the  malignity  of  their  farfguinary  enemies, 
and  the  property  of  the  emigrants,  murdered  or  driven  into  exile,  was  an  irre- 
fiftible  incentive  to  thofe  needy  adventurers  of  which  the  coi^vention  was  conri<- 
pofed.  Another  decree  was  pafTcd  about  this  time,  called  in  their  vile  jargon 
the  decree  o£  fraternity^  inviting  all  thofe  who  wifhcd  for  liberty  to  rife  fn 
rebellion  againlt  their  lawful  governors,  and  ordering  their  generaU  to  aflift 
them ;  it  was  paffcd  by  acclamation  in  the  folio wiiig  terms.  <'  The  nationsil 
c^onveution  declare,  in  the  name  of  the  French  nation,  that  they  will  grant 
fraternity  to  all  thofe  people,  who  wi(h  to  procure  liberty,  and  they  charge 
the  executive  power  to  fend  orders  to  the  generals,  to  give  afUftance  to  fucK 
people  as  have  fuffered,  and  arc  now  fuffering  in  the  caufe  cf  liberty^*'  What 
fort  of  liberty  they  meant  may  be  eaf^y  conjectured  from  what  had  already, 
happened  in  France. 

The  allied  armies,  meanwhile,  had  continued  to  retire  before  their  vi6lonous 
enemies  ever  fince  they  had  raifed  the  fiegc  of  LIfle.  The  firft  rcfiftancc 
which  Dumouricr  experienced,  was  at  the  village  of  BoiTu.  Here  the  Auf* 
trians  had  taken  an  excelleiit  pofition  but  were  unable  to  withftand  the  impetu- 
ofity  of  the  enemy.  The  loll  about  150  men,  and  200  were  taken  prifoners. 
From  Boffu  Dumourier  pioce'eded  early  next  morning  towards  Mons,  and  foon 
came  in  fight  of  the  Auftrians^  ftrongly  pofted  on  the  heights  of  Gemappc. 
The  French  paffed  the  night  within  fight  of  their  adverfaries.  At  feven  in 
the  morning  of  the  fixth  of  November,  a  very  heavy  cannonade  commenced 
on  both  fides,  and  continued  till  ten  without  much  eficCt  on  the  part  of  the 
French  ;  at  noon  therefore,  the  general  determined  on  a  clofe  attack.  The 
tinmber  bf  the  Fiench  who  formed  for  this  purpofe,  amounted  to  about 
36,060,  and  the  Auilrians  are  computed  to  have  been  upwards  of  2o,cdo. 
The  redoubts  were  carried  in  a  very  fliort  time.  The  cavalry  of  the  Auflrians, 
howeter,  advancing  at  this  crifis,  with  a  view  of  flahking  the  French^  the  ge- 
neral difpatched  a  fon  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  repel  this  attack,  and  fup- 
ported  him  with  a  detachment  of  chafTeurs  and  hulfars.  At  the  fame  tinrie 
fome  diforder  appearing  iq  Bournonville's  cavalry,  general  Dumourier  rallied 
them  himfelf,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  left  wing,  which  confided  chitfly  of 
the  Belgian  volunteers,  had  obtained  poffeflion  of  Gemappe,  and  the  centre 
carried  the  fecond  line  of  redoubts.  After  a  [hort  refinance  on  the  heights, 
the  Audriansy'at  about  two  o'clock  retreated  with  the  utmoft  precipitation 
and  diforder  to  Mons.  The  lofs  of  both  parties  in  this  'engagement  muft> 
have  been  great.  That  of  the  Auftrians  has  been  eflimated  at  nearly  4000 
men,  while  that  of  the  enemy  amounted  only  to  loco.  The  vfdory  of 
Gemappe  was  decifive  as  to  the  fete  of  the  Netherlands.  Mons  immediately 
furrendered,  from  whence  Dumourier  pro9eeded  to  Bruffels,  which  he  entere4 
on  the  14th  of  November. 

While  thefc  affairs  were  tranfafting,  Tournay,  Malines,  Ghent,  and  Ant- 
werp, opened  their  gates  to  general  Labourdonnaye.  Loii vain  and  Namur, 
after  a  faint  refiftance  by  the  Auftrian  general  Beaulieu,  were  taken  by  general 
Valence  ;  Qflend  was  entered  by  the  French  fleet  on  the  15th  of  November; 
the  citadels#of  Antwerp  and  Namur  refilled  for  a  (hort  time,  but  the  former 
capitulated  on  the  2Sth  of  November  to  general  Miranda,  and  the  latter  on 
the  2d  of  December  to  ge'neral  Valence  ;  in  a  word  the  whole  of  the.  Auf- 
trian Netherlands,  Luxettibourg  only  excepted,  were  fubjedted  to  the  vi6toriou| 
.arms  of  France  before  the  conclufion  of  the  year. 

We  HOW  return  to  confiaer  the  ilate,  condition  and- tranfaflions  of  France  1 
and  the  iird  event  that  ptefents  itfelf  to  our  attention,  is  among  the  moil 
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ptrcHBious  and  difgniceful  a6ls  that  have  ftatned  the  annals  oF  the  world.    Be- 
fore y9C  coiidu6t  the  reader  to  the  prifon  of  the  Temple,  thchar  of  the  Con- 
yentioDy  and  the  lata!  fcaffolc^y  it  may  be  neceifary  to  offer  fome  prelimiiilir7 ' 
remarks  to  his  attention. 

It  waaati  undoubted  principle  with  the  mod  af^ive  party  of  the  conven* 
tion,  that  while  Louis  lived,  there  wpuld  be  no  permanent  fecurity  for  theixi; 
the  object,  therefore  of  all  their  counfels  and  defigns,  was  to  bring  the  un* 
happy  monarch  to  the  fate  whicti  he  fo  foon  fuffered.  Legendre  propofed 
that  all  who  had  configned  their  opinions  on  the  king^s  condu£k  to  writing 
fhould  lay  them  on  the  table  of-the  affemblyy  and  that  after  the  intervention 
of  on/?  day,  they  ftiould  pranouhce  fentence  on  the  culprit,  without  fufFer- 
ing  him  to  ut^tr  a  word  in  his  defence,  Roberfpierre  thought  the  whole 
i>ufintfs  rnight  be  completed  in  2^  hourst  and  that  the  fiflembly  (hoiild  not 
feparate  till  it  was  concluded.  St.  Andre  declared  that  Lguis  had  b^ea 
judged  and  condeqined  by  the  people  on  the  xoth  of  Auguli,  and  nothing 
y^^^  left  for  them  to  do  but  to  proceed  to  execution.  Thefe  who  defired 
the  death  of  the  king  were  alarmed  at  the  effedls  which  might  be  produced 
Isy  fuch  an  awful  and  affedling  fpe£lacle,  as  would  be  prefented  op  fuch  aa 
occadoni  and  they  employed  the  mod  abominable  and  profligate  means  to 
€ountera6l  the  influence  which  thefe  circumftances  migKt  prpduce  in  favour 
of  the  king.  Inflammatory  papers  were  difperfed  among  the  people^  incit- 
ing them  to  infifl:  on  his  immediate  execution,  or  to  execute  him  themfelves  ; 
and  to  imprtfs  an  opinion  that  the  death  of  the  royal  fufl'erer  was  ncceifary  to 
the  exiUcnce  of  the  French  nation* 

But  while  they  (Endeavoured  to  difpofe  the  pbblic  mind  to  co-operate  witK 
them,  they  contrived  that  the  objedt  of  their  diabolical  enmity  and  injuflice 
(hould  be  placed  in  a  fituation  the  mod  difadvantageous  to  himfelf,  as  it 
might  tend  to  unfettle  and  trouble  his  mind,  at  a  moment  when  he  required 
all  his  powers  to  fupport  him  ;  and  when  his  underftanding  to  do  him  fervice 
mull  be  clear  and  unclouded.  To  e£Fe£l  this  bafe  and  infamous  purpofe,  the 
whole  of  the  intended  proceedings  were  carefully  concealed  from  the  king, 
and  it  was  merely  from'  the  zealous  curioflty  of  Clery,  his  faithful  valet  de 
chainbre,  that  be  barely  knew  the  intentions  of  the  convention  to  call  hion 
to  their  bar,  a  few  days  before  it  happened^  « 

A  commiiTion  of  twenty-four  deputies,  fele6ted  from  various  committeesy 
having  been  for  fome  weeks  employed  in  ranfacking  every  fufpeCted  place 
for  criminating  papers,  and  in  cullef^ing  evidence  againfl:  the  depofcd  oio* 
narch,  produced  on  the  fixth  o^  November,  a  report  full  of  vague  and  ua- 
fupported  accufations  ;  and  on  the  following  day  the  committee  of  legifla- 
tion  prefented  a  plan  for  his  trial. 

But  while  thot'c  execrable  ruffians  were  preparing  this  mock-trial  forlheir 
degraded  and  infulted  monarch,  the  fad  and  adverfe  date  of  his  fortune  did 
not  deprive  him  of  every  friend.  Several  of  his  former  adherents  offered  to 
iland  fgrlh  in  fupport  of  his  innocence  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives.  M. 
Cazales,  fo  diflinguifhed  in  the  firil  aflVmbly  for  his  oppolition  to  the  Revo- 
lution, and  who  was  then  in  £]ngland,  foltcited  a  paflport  that  he  might  ap- 
pear as  couniel  for  the  king.  The  Tame  requeft  was  made  by  M.  Narbonne, 
ex-miniiter  of  war^  and  M.  Lally  Tollendal.  Tbe  marquis  de  Bouill^ 
tranfmitted  an  atttiltation  in  his  favour,  rcfpe6ling  the  flight*  to  Montmedi, 
and  an  exculpatory  letter  to  M.  Chotfcul,  rcfpeding  tbe  money  paid  by 
the  marqui^  to  the  king's  brothers.  M.  Bertrand  alfo  ex-minifter  of  marine^ 
manifefled  tbe  moft  zealous  folicitude  to  appear  as  an  evidence  for  his  de- 
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.pofed  fovereipi.     But  when  the  propolal  made  hy  Manne!,  for  affunag  tm . 
all  thofe  vho  (houM  fpcak  for  the  impeached  Louis,  the  protedUon  of  the 
laws,  was  fupprelTed  by  murmurings  aod  hooting8«  the  fpirit  by  which  the 
aiTeinbly  was  a6luated  was  too  manifeft  to  expe6l  honour  or  Jullice  from  its 
conduct  or  decifions.     They  decreed   the   arraignment  of  Louis.     But 
though   he  was  reduced  to  a  fimpk  and  accufcd  citizen,  he  feemed  ftill  to 
infpirc  the  convention  with  appreheiifion.     They  feared  that  the  fad  fpec« 
tacle  of  degraded^majeftyy  and  the  nqtorious  injuftice  of  the  proceeding*' 
againd  him,  would,   in  fpite  of  all  their  Tcunning  and  horrid  man^suvrcs^ 
awaken  the  loyalty  that  Numbered,  or.ftimulate  what  was  ftill  awake,  to 
unite  in  facing  the  royal  objed  of  its  former  iluty,  affedion,  anJ  Teneratioa 
firom  the  fate  that  appeared  to*  await  him.  ^ 

On  the  nth  of  December,  at  fo  early  an  hour  as  five  in^the  morning  the 
geoerale  was  beat  throughout  Paris,  and  a  cnnfiderable  body  of  cavalry,  with 
feveral  pieces  of  artillery,  were  introduced  into  the  garden  of  the  Temple^ 
At  1 1  o'clock  while  the  king  was'-cudeavouriflg  to 'calm  his  fpiritsl>y  giving 
the  ufual  ihArudions  to  the  Dauphin,  or  amufing  the  young  prince  by  fome 
agreeable  recreation,  two  perfoos  of  the  municipality  entered  to  inform  him 
that  \}mj  muft,  by  drder  of  the  convention,  condudl  the  young  Louis  to 
«   liis  mother.     Of  this  cruel  and  unexpeded  feparation,  the  king  in  vain  de- 
snanded  the  reafon ;  and  in  a  fhort  time,  one  of  the  commiiHoners  returned 
to  inform  him,  that  Chambon,  the  mayor  of  Paris,  was  preparing  to  make 
him  an  officifd  vifit*     At  one  the  mayor  appeared.     He  was  accompanied  v 
by  Chaumette,  folicitor  of  the  Commune,  and  feveral  other  municipal  ofl^ceri  ^ 
and  Santerre,  commanikr  of  the  national  guard,  with  his  aid  de  camp.     The 
xnayor  informed  the  king  that  he  came  to  condudk  him  to  the  convention^ 
in  confequence  of  a  decree,  which  the  fecretary  (hould  read  to  him.     When 
^  that  office  was  performed,  the  king  concluded  fome  obfervations  on  the  cruet* 
ty  of  depriving  him  of  the  fociety  of  his  fon,  by  faying,  I  am  ready  to  foI» 
low  yon  ;  pot  indeed  bec^uie  I  am  difpofed  to  abey*  the  convention ;  but  be« 
caufe  my  enemies  pofFefs  the  power  to  enforce  obedience.     A  large  military 
cfcort  attended  him  from  the  gate  of  the  Temple.     A.t  length,  accompaojed 
|)y  the  mayor,  two  generals,  one  of  whom  was  Santerre,  commander  of  the 
PariliAn  guards,  and  feveral  municipal  olBccrs  ;  Louis  XVI.  in  an  qrdiaary 
drefg,  with  ocgle^ed  hair,  and  a  face  long  unfhaven,  was  prefented  at  the  bar 
of  the  nationid  convention.     Sach  was  the  form  and  appearance  of  the  fal- 
len monaich,  that  he  feemed  to  fubdue,  for  a  moment,  the  horrid  malignity 
of  his  enemies,  and  to  awe  the  uproar  of  inveterate  Jacobinifm  into  fomething 
like  a  refp<^ful  filence.     The  tumult  of  thofe  who  occupied  the  feats  aod 
galleries  ceafed  at  once,  and  funk  into  a  folemh  ilillnefs,  when  the  extraor- 
dinary fpc&acle  of  their  foraici  king  was  prefented  to  them  in  fuch  a  ftate 
of  humility  and  degradation.     Barrere  the  prefident  immediately  addrcfled 
him  as  he  dood  at  the  bar.     *'  Louis,  the  French  nation  accufes  you.     The 
national  conveutioa  decreed,  on  the  3d  December,  thac  you  (hould  be  tried 
by  iu     On  the  6th  of  Deceotber  it  was  decreed  that  you  fhoold  he  brought 
to  the  hnr  :  and  whilethe  charges  agaiail  you  are  read,  you  are  permittrd  to 
feat  yourfclf."     The  king  who  well  knew  that  it  would  be  as  vain  to  dif« 
claim  the  authority  as  to  refill  the  power,  of  the  convention,  fobmitted  ia  < 
file  nee  to  the  proceeding  againft  him  ;  and  having  availed  bimfelf  of  the  per« 
miiion  td  fit,  heard  with  pR>found  attention  the  feveral  papers  read,  in  which  1 

he  was  accufed  of  crimes,  which  may  be  arranged  jn  two  diftin£t  claflcs, 
fuch  as  were  prior,  and  fuch  as  were  fubfequent  to  the  conftitution*  The 
ijiikty  and  iojullice  of  the  charges  in  the  firtt  clafsi  were  fb  manifeft,  that 
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^ofDceven  oFttie  vfleft  ruffiAns  in  the  convention,  demanded  that  they  fhould 
be  expunged  in  lav,  and  nullified  by  the  amnefty  implied  in  the  proffer  and 
acceptance  of  the  conftitution.  But  the  convention  with  its  ufual  difregard 
to  every  thipg  but  its  own  will,  rejefled  Iboth  thefe  remonf) ranees  with  s 
conteoDptuous  filence*  When  «he  articlea,  of  impeachment  had  been  read^ 
a  long  lift  of  frivolous  and  infidious  queftions,  previoufly  revifedby  the  con* 
-mention  was  put  to  the  king  by  the  prefident  ;  but  all  their  arts  t6  enfnare 
this  unhappy  monarch  were  unfuccefsful  i  for  though  the  queilione  prppofed 
to  him,  wece  prepared  by  a  committee  for  that  purpofe,  and  afterwards  re-i 
conlidered  by  the  convention ;  and  though  be  was  fuddenly  led  away  amidft 
infttlt  and  indignity,  and  withqut  preparation  to  anfwer  them  on  the  inftant ; 
yet  fuch  was  his  condu&  fSt  this  trying  occaiion,  fuch  the  calm  and  maje£» 
tic  charaf^er  of  his  deportment,  fuch  the  readinefs  and  fagaclty  of  his  re* 
plies,  and  fuch  the  predominating  proofs  of  his  innocence,  that  feveral  of  hit 
moft  virulent  enemies  were  filled  with  alarm,' left  fuch  a  combination  of  affedt* 
ing  circumftances^  fhould  have  at  once  recalled  the  fpirit  of  ancient  loyalty 
into  the  bofoms  of  his  former  fubjedls  who  heard  and  beheld  him.  After  the 
examination  was  ciofed  the  prefident  addrefling  the  kjng,  faid,  **  1  have  no 
other  queftions  to  propofe^— have  you  any  thing  more  to  add  in  your  defence.'* 
*'  I  defire  to  have  a  copy  of  the  accufation,  replied  the  king,  <<  and  of  the 
^pers  on  which  it  is  founded.— -Isplfo  defire  to  have  a  counfel  of  my  own 
nomination/'  Barrere  iafqimed  him,  that  his  two  fzrft  queftions  were  already 
decreed,  and- that  the  determination  refpediing  the  other  would  be  made 
i^Down  to  him  in  due  time.     The  king  immediaiely  withdrew. 

A  very  violent  debate  now  enfued  in  the  convention  jT  wherein,  to  u£e  the 
cxpreiiion  of  their  prefident,  the  affembly  afTtuned  the'apptarance  of  gladia- 
tors rather  than  of  lawgivers  ^  it  was  however,  decreed,  after  a  moft  tumul- 
tuous fitting,  that  Louis  fhould  be  mdulged  with  a  counfel  for  his  defence^ 
When  he  was  informed  of  this  decree,  the  king  named  Target  ai^d  Tron- 
chet,  the  former  of  whom  declined  the  o£Sce,  while  feveral  pcrfons  q\  dif- 
^iaguifhed  talents  and  charader,  eagerly  prcfled  forward  to  be  employed  in 
the  fervice  of  their  degraded  fovcreign,  on  the  trying  and  dangerous  occafion. 
Of  thefe  he  chofe  M.  de  Lamoignon  Malefherbes,  who  at  the  age  of  feventy 
two  had  the  courage  to  plead  his  caufe.  In  the  letter  to  the  prefident  of 
the  convention,  exprefiing^  this  humane  and  tuoble  defire,  he  f^ys,  /*  I  was 
.once  called  to  the  councils  of  him,  who.  was  then  my  mafter,  and  at  a  time 
when  fuch  a  fundion  was  an  univerfal  object  of  ambition  ;  1  now  owe  hiih 
the  fame  fef'ice,  when  it  is  an  office  that  in  the  opinion  of  many,  i^  attend* 
cd  with  rifque  and  peril."  Such  was  the  multiplicity  of  papers  to  be  ex- 
amined In  order  to  frame  the  king's  defence,  that  his  counfel  found  it  im- 
pofiible  to  proceed  with  that  dih>atch  which  the  convention  expelled  of 
them  ;  they  accordingly  applied  for  permiilion  to  demand  the  ailiftaace  of 
M.  de  Sezc  }  and  a. third  counfel  was  accordingly  granted. 

On  the  26th.  of  December  the  king  was  conduSe^  a  fecond  time  to  the 
bar  of  the  convention,  where  he  appeared  with  the  fame  unembarrafTed  air  as 
he  manifefted  on  his  firft  examination  }  and  when  the  prefident  informed  him 
that  the  convention  had  appointed  this  day  for  hearing  bis  defence,  he  re- 
plied, with  ft  firm  voice  and  undaunted  afpe6l«  **  My  counfel  (pointing  to 
M.  de  Seze)  is  to  fpeak  foi'me." — The  king^hen  fat  down.  14*  Male- 
iherbes  and  M-  Tronchet  took  their  feats  on  each  fide  of  their  augufi  client ; 
andM.  deSexe  began  a  moft  mafterlyand  argumentative  fpecch,  which  had 
huu  prepared  by  the  united  ikilly  labour^  a&4  talents  of  thefe  able  advocates. 
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But  eloquence  Was  loft  upon  thofc  fangiiinary  wretches,  who  were  determine« 
above  all  things  to  effe£t  the  murder  of  this  arpiable  prince. 

Prom  the  report  of  the  coramiffibncrs,  who  were  appointed  to  do  duty-at 
the  Temple  we  learn  the  following  particulars,  which,  though  minute,  fervc 
to  illuftrate  the  eharatler  of  the  king.  The  conjmiflioners  having  according 
to  cuftom  drawn  lots  for  their  different  pofts,  that  of  the  Icing's  apartment 
fell  to  a  M.  Cubieres,  who  with  another  commiffioner,  wag  introduced,  the 
king  being  then  afleep.  He  rofe  as  ufual.at  feven,  and  toolc  a  book,^  which 
they  afterwards  found  was'a  breviary  ;  breakfaft  was  brouglit  at  nine,  bu^: 
the  king  refufed  to  eat,  becaufe  it  was  the  fail  of  Le  Quatre  Terns.  H(i 
•  fpent  fome  time  in  prayer  and  afterwards  afked  Cubieres  about  the  health  of 
his  queen  and'fifter.  He  walked  mufing  through  the  room,  and  then  raifing 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  •*  This  day  (faid  he)  my  daughter  is  fourteen  years  ot 
age.**  The  unhappy  prince  repeated  the  fame  exprcffiort  after  a  paufe,  dar- 
ing which  the  tears  flowed  from  his  eyes  and  he  was  greatly  agitated. 

The  convention,  after  having  adjudged  the  king  guilty,  and  voted  againft 
the  appeal  nominal,  thereby  conftituting  themfelves  accufers  and  judges,  met 
on  the  1 6th  to  determine  the  puriifhment.  The  fatal  ceremony  eniployed 
the  whole  day  and  ended  in  a  fencertce  of  death.  The  fentence  after  fubtrac- 
ting  thofe  who  voted  for  death  with  certajn  reftriflions,  does  not  appear  to 
have  teen  carried  by  more  than  fi^e  votes.  When  the  prefident  had  declar- 
cdthe  ftateof  the* fcrutiny,  and  that  Louis  XVI.  was  fentenced  to  fuffer 
death,  his  council  were  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  M.  de  Seze  immediately  fpokc 
as  follows :  '  '    y 

"  Citizens  reprcfentatiVes.  The  law  and  your  own  decree  hive  cntrufted 
to  ut  the  facred  olHce  of  defending  Louis  ;  and  we  now  approach  you  with 
forrow^to  perform  the  laft  duty  of  our  fundion.  Louis  has  exprefsly  charg- 
ed us  to  read  a  letter  figned  by  his  own  hand,  and  thefe  are  the  contents  of 

it^" **  1  owe  to  my  honour,  1  owe  to  my  family,  not  to  fubfcribe  to  a  fent* 

cnce,  which  declares  me  guilty  of  a  crime  which  iCy  confcience  difdains.  I 
therefore  appeal  to  the  nation  at  large,  from  the  fentence  of  its  reprefentatives 
and*  by  thefe  prefents,  1  empower  my  6ounfcl,  and  charge  them  on  thefr 
fidchty,  to  make  this  appeal  known  to  the  national  convention,  by  all  means 
in  their  power,  and  to  demand  that  mention  be  made  of  it  in.the  minutjes  of 

their  fittings." 

"  Signed,  Louis.*'  ^  ^  ^ 

M.  dc  Seze  then  implored  the  national  convention  to  confider  by  jwrhat  a 
fmall  majority  the  puuiftxment  of  death  was  pronounced  againft  Louis.  "  Do 
notafflid  Ff-ince,  faid  he,  by  a  judgment  that  will  appear  to  her  to  be  ter- 
rible, when  it  was  carried  by  no  more  than  five  votes."  By  the  previous 
queflion,  however,  the  convention  rcjefted  the  appeal  to  the  people,  after  a 
^fatting  of  thirty  fix  hours';  310  voices  were  then  declared  to  be  foi"  a  refpitc 
of  the  fentence  and  380  againfl  it.  ^ 

All  hopes  being  now  over,  and  this  atrocious  murder  being  determined  on, 
Che  king,  requcfted  that  the  fen tence.might  be  delayed  fOr  thfce  days,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  belter  prepared  to  appear  in  prefcnce  of  his  God,  and  that  he 
mightbe  freely  vifitcd  by  a  perfon,  whomhc  fhould  name,  who  wouM  bcquall- 
ficd  to  afQfi  him  in  that  folemn  aft  of  preparation.  He  then  named  M.  Edge- 
worth  dc  Fermont,  as  the  ecclcfiaflic  whom  he  would  wifh>  to  fee,  if  that 
priviU|a  fhpuld  be  granted  to  him.     At  fix  in  the  afternoon,  Caret   re- 
\  tijnim  ^  inform  the  king  that  the  convention  had  decreed  him  the  permif- 
''fet^  t«Ccrve  the  perfon    whom  he    named,  and  who  now  accompanied 
*H,    Six  orfcvcn  of  that  court,  cdlcd  con/eU  de  la  cmmunefiani  au  TempU 
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had  accompanied  the  minlftcr  to  the  king's  chambeK  They  behaved  to  M. 
Edgeworthy  not  onfy  without  compafiion}  but  they  even  fhewed  a  ferocious 
joy.  They  rudely  fearched  all  bis  pockets  ;  opened  his  fnuff  box  to  fee 
whether  it  did  not  contain  poifon,  examined  his  pencil  cafe  On  pretence  that 
it  might  contain  a  ftiletto.  They  then  made  him  afcend  to  the  king's  apart- 
ment byii  like  narrow  ftair^  where  lentinels  were  placed  at  fmall  intervals, 
feme  of  them  drunk,  f wearing  and  finging  as  if  it  had  been  an  z\e* 
houfe.  Theminifter  of  juftice  was  ftill  in  the  king's  apartment  with  thofe 
members'of  the  council  who  had  aecompinied  him  to  his  majefty  ;  the  fe« 
rcae  dignity,  of  whofe  obuntenance  formed  a  ftriking  contraft  with  the  hag- 
gard and  villainous  looks  of  the  wretchH  who"^  forrouoded  him.  As  foon 
as  the  king  perceived  the  abb^  Edge  worthy  he  made  a  movement  expreflive 
of  hts  defire  to  be  left  alone  with  him.  The  others  immediately  withdrew^ 
The  king  (hot  the  door,  and  turned  towards  the  Abbe',  who  funk  on  his 
knecsy  kified  his  majefty's  band,  and  bathed  it  with  his  tears;  The  king 
equally  affeded  raifed  M.  Edgeworth,  faying,  **  None  bi;t  the  moft  unrc- 
kuting  of  men  have  been  allowed  to  approach  me  of  'late,  my  eyes  are  ac* 
icnftomed  to  then!  ;  but  the  Hght  of  a  man  of  humanity^  a  faithful  fub* 
jeft,  affefts  my  whole  foul,  and  melts  me  as  you  fee."  It  is  impoffible  to 
do  juftice  to  the  devout^  fublime,  and  heroic  ^ntiments  expreifed  by  the 
king  in  this  interefting  conference,  particularly  when  bfe  fpbke  of  his  own 
fitaation  and  that  of  his  faihily ;  but  above  all  when  he  dwelt  on  the  roib* 
fortunes  of  his  .  country.  After  their  coiiverfisition,  he  rofe,  faying  **  1 
rouftttow  go  and  fee.  my  family  for  the  laft  time.  This  will  be  the  levereft 
trial  of  all.  When  that  is  over  I  (hall  fiit  my  mind  folcly  on  what  concerns 
toy  (alvatton." 

Leaving  the  abbe'  Edgeworth  in  his  clofet,  th^  unhappy  prince  ^ent 
W  the  room  where  his  family  were  already  aCcmbled,  and-  which  was  fe« 
paratedonly  by*  a  door,  from  that  in  which  were  twocommi(raries  conftantly 
on  duty  j  this  door,  was  formed  of  panes  of  glafs  from  top  to  bottom  hke  a 
window ;  fo  that  thofe  two  men  could  fee  and  hear  all  that  pa(reKl.  In 
tuch  horrible  ctrcumftances,  and  in  this  dtfmal  room  did  the  king  of  Franca 
meet  his  deploring  family,  now  rendered  more  dear  to  him  than  ever  by  his 
own  approaching  fate,  and  their  nnexampled  misfortunes:  **  At  half  pad  eight 
o'clock  (fays  M/ Ciery  the  king's  valet  de  chambre)  the  door  was  opened  t 
ihe  queen  appeared  firfl,  holding  her  fon  in  her  harid  |  the  princefs  royal 
and  madame  Elizabeth  followed  ;they  all  threw  themfelves  into  the  arms  of 
the  king;  A  mournful  filence  reign td  for  fome  minutes,  which  was  only 
interrupted  by  loud  fobs.  The  queen  made  a  motion  to  draw  the  king  to* 
wards  her  room  $  **  No,  faid  the  king,  let  us  go  into  this  hall  ;  I  am  not  per* 
initted  to  fee  you  in  any  other  place."  They  went  in  and  M.  Clery  (hut  tha 
door,  which  was  made  in  part  of  gkG;:  The  king  fat  down,  the  queen  at 
his  left  hand,  madame  Elizabeth  at  his  right,  the. princefs  royal  faced  him, 
and  the  young  prince  ftood  between  his  legs.  All  leaned  towards  him  and 
frequently'  embraced  him.  This  afHlding  fcene  lafted  one  hour  and  three 
quarters,  during  which  time  it  was  inipoflible  to  hear  any  thjng  j  we  faw^ 
only,  that  after  every  e^prcifiun  of  the  king,  the  fobs  of  the  princeflea  re- 
doubled for  fome  minutes,  and  then  the  kiiig  began  again  to  fpeak.  It 
waseafy  to  know  by  bis  motions  tliat  he  had  himfelftold  them  of  his  con* 
dcmnatioU.  At  a  quarter  paft  ten  o*clock,  the  king  rofe,  and  they  all 
followed  him.  M.  Clery  opened  the  door.  The  quegn  held  the  k<ng>y  his 
/ight  arm.     Thcirmajellics  gave  each  a  hand  to  thcdaephfn.     The  princefs 
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royaly  at  the  left,  ^ad  h^  arms  round  the  body  of  the  king.  Madatn^ 
Elizabeth,  on  the  fame  fide  but  4  little  farther  back,  had  feized  the  left  arm 
of  her  brother.  They  moved  a  few  paces  towards  the  door,  at  which  they' 
Uttered  the  moil  terrible  groans.  I  affure  you,  faid  the  king  to  them,  that 
1  (hall  fee  you  to  morrow  tnoming  at  eight  o'clock.  You  promife  us  that 
you  will,  replied  they  all  together.  Yes,-!  promife  you  it.  Why  not  at 
ieven  o*clock,  faid  the  queen.  Yery  good  ;  weU  at  feven  o'clock  (aid  the 
king — adieu  !  He  pronounced  this  adieu  in  a  manner  fe  esprefEve,  that  the 
fobs  redoubled.  The  princcfs  royal  fwooned  away,  and  tell  at  the  king's 
feet,  which  (he  embraced ;  I  raifed  her,  and  aflifted  madan^e  Elizabeth  to 
fupport  her.  The  king  wifliing  to  put  an  end  to  this  heart-rending  fcene». 
tenderly  embraced  them  and  tore  him^f  from  their  arms.  Adieu  !  adieu  ! 
be  faid,  and  bundled  into  his  room."  He  was  in  a  date  of  emotion  that  can* 
iDot  be  defcribed*  *'  Why,"  faid  he,  addrcffrng  himfelf  to  the  abbe'  Edge- 
worth,  after  he  had  foinewhat  recovered  himfelf,  *'  why  do  I  love  with  fucK 
tfcndemeft  and  wherefore  am  I  fo  tenderly  beloved  ?  but  now  the  painful 
iacrifice  is  over-  Let  me  now  turn  my  thoughts  to  the  care  of  my  (alvatioa 
alone."  Nothing  now  remained  for  the  coniblation  of  the  king  but  to  per- 
fQrm  the  rites  andreceive  t|ie  communion  of  his  church  ;  and  M»  Edgeworth 
ffter  Dome- oppofit ion  from  the  commiflaries^  obtained  the  folicited  indulgence. 
The  king -was  no  fooner  informed  of  this  than  he  immediately  entered  upon 
his  confeilion..  When  that  folemn  duty  was  performed,  M.  Edgeworth  per« 
cei%ing  his  royal  penitent  to  be  almod  exhaufted  with  the  fatigue  and  anguifh. 
he  had  fu£Eered  durmg  the  day,  entreated  him- to  go  to  bed  and  endeavour  to 
obtain  a  little  reft.  The  king  complied  with  this  requeftj  and  enjoyed  a  calniy 
undiilurbcd  repofe  till  five  the  next  morning,  when  he  was  awakened  accord- 
ing to  his  order.  * 

All  Paris  had  been  undfp  arms  fince  five  o'clock,  while  thefoijmd  of* 
drums,  the  noife  of  arm«>  the  clatter  of  horfes,  the  pafTage  of  cannon,  were  ' 
di&in^y  beard  in  the  tower.  At  nine  the  buftle  lacreafed,  when  the  doors 
were  thrown  open  with  violence,  and  Santeire  appeared,,  attended  by  ten 
gend'armes.  On  hiR  informing  the  king  who  came  from  his  clofet,  that  he 
was  come  td  condu^  him  to  the  fcaffbld,  his  majefly  afked  only  a  few  mi- 
nutes, when  he  re-entered,'  and  falh'ng  on  his  knees  before  his  confefTor,  re- 
ceived bis  laft  benedidion.  He  then  threw  open  the  door,  arid  \vith  a 
firm  voice  faid  lo  Santerre,  let,  us  be  gone^  M.  Edgeworth  followed  hlatf' 
and  entered  with  him  into  the  carriage  provided  for  the  occafion.  When 
the  caniage  flopped  at  the  fcaffold,  the  king  immediately  defcended  from 
it ;  and  havifig  thrown  off  his  coat,  was  about  to  afcend  the  fcaffold,  when 
the  executioner  feized  his  hands,  in  order  to  tie  them  behind  him.  As  he 
was  not  prepared  for  this  lall  infult,  he  appeared  difpofed  to  repel  it  ;  but 
M.  Edgeworth,  fenfible  that  refiflance  would  be  in  vain,  faid  to  him,  **  Sire, 
this  ne>v  humih'ation  is  another  circumflance  in  which  your  majeHy's  fuffer- 
ing&  refemble  thofe  of  that  faviour,  who  will  foon  be  your  reward."  This 
obfervalion  inflantly  removed  all  repugnance. 

It  was  while  he  was  mounting  the  fcaffold,  fupported  by  the  abbe  Edge* 
worth,  that  this  fervant  of  God,  as  if  by  infpiration,  addrefTed  the  king  ia 
this  fublime  exprtffion,  "  Cffspnng  of  St.  Louis,  afcend  to  heaven."  As 
foon  as  he  came  upon  the  fcafibld,  ^vancing  with  a  firm  flep  to  the  patt 
which  faced  the  palace,  he  defired  the  drums  to  ceafe,  and  was  immediate- 
ly obo^ed,  in  fptte  of  the  orders  they  had  received.  He  then  in  flrong. 
terms  afferted  bis  innocence  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  and  was  con- 
tinuing, when  th£t  mofk  atrocious  of  villains,  Santerre  pufhed  furioufly  to- 
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^nards  the  drumTnen,  and  forced  tbem  to  beat  without  interniptioii.  The 
^executioners  at  the  fame  ti^ne  laid  hold  of  their  vidtim  and  the  horrid  deed 
was  completed.  This  cruel,  unprovoked,  and  atrocious  murder  excited 
among  foreiga  nations  the  ftrongeft  emotions  of  alloni(hment|  horror,  and 
execration.  They  faw  with  regret  that  a  band  of  robbers  and  murderers 
had  ufurped  the  government  of  France,  and  had  not  only  overwhelmed  their 
own  country  with  bloodflied  and  anarchy,  but  with  the  mod  unexampled 
zeal  laboured  to  reduce  eveVy  other  country  in  <hc  world  td  the  fame  dread- 
ful fituation.  This  dangerous  difpofition  which  broke  forth  upon  every 
Qccafion^  the  violent  decrees  which  had  i)een  p^fied  by  the  convention^ 
holding  out  encouragement  to  traitors  in  every  country,  the  ungovernable 
anabition  and  fpirit  of  aggrandizement '  which  *they  mamfeftcd«  at  all  ttmes 
dangerous,  but  particularly  fo,  when  connected  with  the^  propagation  oflheir 
vile  principles,  determined  the  BritiOi  government  to  remain  no  longer  un- 
concerned fpedators  of  what  was  tranfading  pn  the  continent.  M.  Chauve- 
lin  was  commanded  to  leave  Britain,  and  another  mini  tier  to  whom  the 
French  executive  council  gave  powers  wasnot  Juf!ered  to  land.  The  French, 
whatever  the  intention  of  Britain  might  have  been,  on  the  ift  of  February 
1793  on  the  motion  of  BriiTot  declared  war  againft  England.  As  the  tran- 
factions  of  this  war  have  been  related  in  the  hillory  of  £ngland  we  wiU  not 
tire  the  reader  by  an  unnecefTary  detail  of  the  conflicts  of  the  hoftile  armies  in 
the  hiftory  of  France,  as  the  internal  hiftory  of  that  cr)»intry  caooot  fail  to  be 
more  intereRing  ;  we  (hall  only  obferve  that,  notwithlianding  the  partial  fuc- 
cefles  of  the  allies,  the  French  D^'ere  •completely  fuccefsful,  and  averruA  the 
whole  of  Holland  together  with  the  Low  Countries. 

The  convention  of  France  had  now  beconne  one  4x>ntinued  fcene  of  recri- 
niination  and  commotion.  In.the  month  of  March  they  eilablifhed  that  bloody 
Revolutionary  tribunal  for  trying  oflences  agaiilft  ihe  Hate  ;  another  decree 
was pafTed  on  the  29th  of  March  by  which  it  was  declared,  that  all  perfons 
convi6ied  of  compofing  or  printing  writings  for  the  redoration  of  monarchy 
in  France,  or  the  diiToTution  of  the  national  reprefentation,  fhould  be  piiniHi- 
cd  with  death.     The  propofal  of  the  financier  Cambon,  for  a  compulfory  loan 
of  I  ,oeo,ooo,ooo  of  h'vres  from  all  thofe  who  were  indifferent  to  tbecaufe  of 
French  liberty,  and  who  were  fufpe^ed  of  taking  an  intereft  in  the  Xuccefs 
of  their  enemies,  produced  a  mod  difgraceful  fcene  of  tumult  and  uproar. 
BrifTot,  and  his  party  exclaimed  agaiuft  the  tyranny  of  a  forced  loan,  and 
reprefente4  in  the  moft  violent  terms,  its  counter-revolutionary  operation. 
The  adherents  of  the  different  parties,  who  occupied  the  galleries  took  a 
part  in  the  debates  4  fuch  indeed  was  the  clamour  and  outrage,  that  the  pre- 
lident  unable  to  controul  the proceedings,  refigned  his  office.     Barrere  endea- 
voured to  divert  their  attention  from  thefe  con  teds,  to  obje£ls  of  public  u^i}- 
lity.     But  the  people  were  too  much  inflamed  and  agitated  by  political  dif- 
«uflion  to  be  tuVned  aiide  from  tliefe  contells  by  any  fcheme  of  internal 
regulation.     Though  the  condituted  authorities  had  been  invited  to  aflemble 
and  concert  meafures  for  the  falvation  of  their  country  .;  and  though  repeated 
proclamations  had  exhorted  the  citizens  to  tranquillity,  neverthelefs  the  city 
of  Paris  was,  on  the  morning  of  the  3  id.  in  fuch  a  date  of  confufion,  thac 
the  tociin  was  founded,  the  alarm  gun  tired,  and  every  other  fignal  of  extreme 
danger  was  heard.     The  convention  affembled  to  inquire  into  the  extraord* 
inary  and  alarming  fituation  of  the  city. ,    The  mayor  of  Paris  appeared  at 
the  bar,  and  declat^d  that  the  public  uueaHncfs  arofe  from  the  conduS  of  the 
the.commiiHon  of  twelve,  and  chat  the  con(tituttd  authorities  were  employed 
in  rcdori^g  public  tranquillity. 

3  R  2  la 
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In  the  fvcBtng  of  the  iirfk  of  June  the  tocGn  agaia.  prpclaiqied  a  fiate  <of 
public  commotion.  *  On  the  foJlowintr  day  the  hall  of  the  convention  waf 
furrounded  by  a  very  large  and  tumultuous  affembly  of  people,  who  voci* 
ierated  the  depiand  for  a  decree  of  accufation.  The  bail  of  the  conventipq 
itfelf  yras  in  a  fta|e  of  extreraie  diforder  $  that  its  deliberations  were  no  longer 
free  feemed  to  be  the  general  fenfp'of  the  convention  ;  b^t  it  was  forocd[ 

.to  fubmit.  The  infurgents  maintained  their  purpofe,  and  the  affembly  was 
compelled  to  pafi  a  decree,  which  ordered  the  following  deputies  to  be  put 
in  arreft,  viz.  Genfonn^*  Vergniaud^  BrilFoty  Gpadet,  Gorfas,  Pction,  Sel« 
lies,  Cambon^  Barbaroux,  Rabaut,  Laforce^  Lefage,  XiOuvet«  Valace^Lan« 
thr^sv  Duflauf »  with  feveral  others,  and  all  the  members  of  the  coipmittee 
of  twelve^  e^jicept  Fonfiede  and  Sainc  Martin,  -and  the  miniftcrs  Claviere 
and  Le  Brun.  The  aflemblyy  with  the  prefident  at  their  head  bad  <]aitled| 
the  ball  with  ^o  intention  to  feparate  ;  but  Henriot  the  commander  of  the 
Parifian  guards,  arranged  bis  troops  in  military  array,  i^nd  threatened  them 
with  a  difcharge  of  mufqi^etry,  if  they  did  not  return.  Roberfpierre,  Marat» 
and  the  Jacobin  party,  were  now  triumphant,  and  the  StyHt  objed  of  their 
powei'  was  to  complete  the  copftitution.  •  The  national  convention,  there- 
fore, on  the  23d  oi  June,  iii^ed  a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man,  as  intror 
du^ory  of  their  new  conftitution,  a  very  hafty  ill  digefted  work,  but  in  foms 
refpeds  calculated  to  feduce  the  populace*  it  was  impradicable  as  a  fyftem 
to  guide,  corrtdl  and  c^otroul  the  life  of  man  ;  but  whatever  it  had  been,  it 
would  not,  we  belteye,  have  avoided  the  fate  of  being  loft  in  that  trefnendouft 
and  faoguinary  cbaoi,  irt  which  aU  the  elements  of  juftice,  and  of  mercy,  of 
truth  ahd  of  religion,  of  public  honour  and  private  virtue,  were  difibWed* 

The  convention  now  proceeded  to  frame  various  4ecrec8,  for  civil,  military » 
and  naTal  regulations,  for  the  difpatch  of  criminal  caitfes,  a  branch'  of  the 
executive  government  with  which  they  appear  to  have  been  well  acquainted* 

■Among  others  the  following  decree,  was  adopted.  **  Marie  Antoinette 
(hall  be  delivered  over  to  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  (hall  be  immedi- 
ately  conduced  to  fbe  prifon  la  Conciergerie,  Louife  Elizabeth  (hall  remain 
in  the  temple  till  after  the  judgment  of  Marie  Antoinette.*'  From  framing 
(anguinary  decrees  thefe  legiflators  proceeded  to  fettle  and  arrange  fnch 
public  dm r(ion9  and  amufements,  as  they  deemed  proper  to  fill  up  the  in« 
terval  of  cruelty,  or  rather  to  incite  the  people  to  the  commiilipo  of  frefli 
maifacre?*  A  very  extraordinary  and  dating  fcheme  was  about  thit  time^ 
on  the  propofal  of  Barrere,  adopted  by  the  convention ;  it  was  propoCedi 
thiat  the  people  of  France  (hould  declare  by  the  mouth  of  their  reprefenta- 
tives,  that  they  will  rife  in  one  body,  in  defence  of  thtir  liberty  and  equa- 

t  Kty.  Thi«  propelition  being  received  with  Icud  btirftsof  applaufe,  Barrere 
prefentcd  a  plan  for  carrying  his  defign  into  effc^  ;  and  it  was  (hortly  in- 
troduced in  its  matured  flate  by  the  committee  of  public  welfare.  Thatfuch 
s  decree  fhould  be  propoftd  eannot  produce  the  leaft  aftonifhment  in  the 
minds  of  thole  who  are  familiar  with  the  hiftory  of  the  convention,  which 
has  every  hom-  produced  fomethiug  ftrange  and  monstrous  ;  but  that  it  (hould 
in  any  degree,  be  received  by  the  people,  might  not  be  altogether  expe^ed, 
00  the  avowed  principles  even  of  the  French  Revolution.  Jacobins,  and  the 
friends  of  Jacobina,  will,  without  doubt,  coniider  the  confent  to  rife  in  a 
msiif,  as  a  proof  of  that  ardent  love  of  liberty,  which  is  boafted  at  this  time, 
to  have  infpircd  every  patriot  heart  in  France,  it  mufl  indeed  bexonfefred»« 
tbata.inery.  adive  enthufiafm  prevailed  among  the  French  people;  but  it 
^mts  not  founded  on  a  knowledge  or  fenfe  of  genuine  freedom  ;  it  was  vio- 
IcQti  cruel)  and  precipitate  |  it  was  eafily  called  forth;  and  fet  in  motion  ; 

but 
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kttt  not  oporattngoB  aqy  pniicipk»  however  it  migkt  bo  finploye<!»  its  coutfc 
fliiift  be  licentious,  and  its  tendency  was  rather  to  evil  than  to  good* 

To  encreafe  the  military  fiorcc  of  the  country  feenu  to  hate  intcrefted  tb<| 
Jacobins  above  every  other  coofidetntion*  The  meafures  that  were  employ* 
cd  on  this  occafion,  were  at  once  bold  and  tyrannicaL  RcvioiotioHUT'  com* 
fnitteesy  domiciliary  vifitSy  the  feizure  of  all  'gold  and  filver  dificovcrable  in 
the  republic;  the  coinage  of  all  plate  facred  or  profane  :  die  fufibn  of 
church  bells  into  cannmi ;  the  requifition  of  all  property  for  the  u(e  of  the 
ftacc,  and  the  decree  ordering  the  people  to  ri£e  ia  a  mafs  were  adopts,  t# 
rcpder  their  fchemes  elFcdive.  Oppreffed  by  thefe  plundering  decrees,  fiXisc 
of  the  great  maritiine  and  commerctal  cities  w^re  driven  aoto  infurredion. 
The  inhabitanu  of  Poitou  and  Brittanny  had  been  long  in  motiout  and  had 
frequently  defeated  the  republican  troops  wfaicii  had  been  fent  i|gain(l  thenu 
The  formidable  union,  likewife,  which  had  taken  place  between  the  cities  of 
lilarfeillcs,  Lyons,  and  Toulon^  ftill  continued  and  alarmed  the  ruKng 
powers.  General  Cartaux  was  accordingly  difpatcbed  agamft  them  with  a 
couhderable  forpe  ;  and  having  taken  the  tovni  of  Aiz,  the  populace  of  Mar« 
irilles  opened  their  gates  to  him,  and  received  the  plunder  of  the  wealthy 
inhabitants  £br  their  reward.  At  the  iame  time  the  inhabitants  of  Toulon* 
propofed  a  negociation  to  the  Englifli  adaural  lord  Hood,  who  thcil  com* 
Banded  a  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  he  waa  fufiinred  to  take  pofleiBot 
of  the  town  and  (hipping  in  the  nam^  of  Louis  XVI L  ,  The  Lyonnefe  did 
not  foUow  the  example  of  the  Marfeillois,  but  fuftaiaed  with  great  bravery  aa 
a^'ve  fiege  of  two  months.  General  Kellerman,  who  eomtoandcd  the  army 
oir  the  Alps,  vraa  ordered  to  befiege  the  city,  but  not  anfwering  the  impa* 
ticuce  of  the  convention,  he  vvas  removed  and  general  Doppet  appointed 
to  fuGceed  him,  to  whom  the  inhabitants,  who  were  not  only  umifed  to  arms^ 
bat  very  ill  provided  with  the  means  of  defence,  a«  weU  as  the  aecefiarnea 
pi  hfe,  were  on  the  8th  of  September  obUgrd  to  furrcnder.  A  gnat  part 
of  the  dty  had  been  redaced  to  aAies  by  th^  inceflant  bombardment  ;  and 
the  vi£kors  fatiated  their  rage  by  barbarities  for  which  language  ;ha8  no 
name*  The  ixiiferable  vidims,  who  were  too  numerous  for  the  iodividoal 
operatioBB  of  the  gfiiUotioe,  were  driven  in  great  numbers,  with  the  moil  ia- 
vage  aud  blafphemous  ceremonies,  into  the  Rhine,  or  hurried  19  crowds  to 
the  fquares,  tO  be  mafiacred  by  the  more  painful  operation  of  fire  arms  and 
artiliery.  By  a^ecree  of  the  convention,  it  was  ordered,  that  the  walls  and 
public  buildings  of  this  city,  polluted  with  maifacre,  (hould  be  dcmolifhed» 
and  that  it  (hould  lofe  its  former  name  in  that  oi  ^  La  Filk  JiffranchU. 
What  language  can  furniih  expreifioos  of  abhorrence  fufficiently  itroag  to 
chara6bcrife  thele  brutal  favagea  ^  After  having  defolated  one  of  the  noblefE 
nod  moil  ancient  dties  of  France,  after  having  n^>bed  and  maflacrtd  -the 
wretched  inhabitants  by  thoufands,  %  they  infult  them  in  their  fufferings  by 
IcUing  tliem  they  are  reftored  to  liberty.  Such  indeed  ts  the  nature  of  that 
liberty,  to  which  the  French  have  ercM^ed  altars ;  firom  her,  focial  orderrre* 
ligioB,  and  all  thofe  virtues  which  affimalate  man  to  ihe  divimty,  fly  away 
affrighted,  and  in  their  ftead  ftart  up  from  hell,  covered  with  blood,  thoie 
grim  fiends,  Atheifm,  Anarchy«  aud  Murder. 

The  lawlefii  aiTociation  of  thieves,  murderers  and  robbers  who  enflaved 
France,  ruUng  sow  .with  defpotio  fway,  proceeded  to.  gratify  their  maligaity 
by  the  trial  and  public  murder  of  the  qoeen.  She  had  alieady  been  feparat* 
td  fo>m  her  famUy  in  the  temple.     In  the  night  of  the  firftof  Auguft,(he 

•  The  city  rcftorcd  to  liberty. 
)  70,000  sf  .Ihe  ifihahitsMits  were  murdered  w  4Hveii  from  (heir  hotasi. 
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^as  fuddenly  and  in  the  moft  cruel  and  infulting  manner^  removed  tnthe 
.prifon  of  the  Conciergerie,  a  prifon  deilined  for  the  recebtion  of  the  nTe^ 
tnalefa£lor8«  There  (he  was  treated  with  a  degree  of  favage  barbarity^  of 
v^hich  we  know  not  how  to  conceive  the  motive  ;  unlcfs  it. was  hoped  that 
its  feverity  might  fave  her  perfccutors  the  forms  of  a  trial.  The  cell  in 
which  (he  was  immured  Was  only  «ight  feet  fquare  ;  her  bed  was  only  aa 
hard  mattrefs  of  firaw,  and  her  food  of  the  meanell  kind ;  while  (he  was 
fiever  fuffered  the  privilege  of  being  alone,  two  foldiers  being  appointed  to 
iK^atch  her  night  and  day,  without  the  intermiilion  of  «  momem.  After  a 
t:onfincment  of  ten  weeks  in  this  loathfome  dungeon,  while  preparation* 
■were  making  for  her  trial,  (he  at  length  appeared  before  th€  revolutionary' 
tribunal-  The  a6l  of  accufation  was  of  great  length,  heavily  charged  with 
the  mod  caluniniating  exprefiions,  and  in  which  the  royal  obje£i  of  its  horrid 
criminations,  was  reprefentcd  as  having  been  the  caufe  of  every  real  or,  fup- 
pofed  public  calamity,  which  had  happened  in  France,  from  the  time  of  her 
arrival  there  to  that  moment*  Of  the  various  charges  .which  were  brought* 
againft  her,  not  one  was  proved,  which  muft  appear  to  be  fomewhat  extra- 
ordinary, when  it  is  confidered  how  eafy  it  was  to~  procure  evidence  to  any 
charge.  The  trial  was  conduced  with  fome  appearance  of  formality,  but 
the  fentence  was  already  prepared  ;  arid  Marie  Antoinette  may  be  (aid  to. 
have  been  condemned  to  die,  at  the  moment  when  fhe  appeared  before  her 
judges.  On  being  informed,  by  the  prefident  of  the  tribunal,  that  fhe 
muft  prepare  to  fubmi^  to  the  fame  fate  which  her  auguft  hulband  had  al- 
ready fufl'ere^  (he  did  not  difcover  the  lead  emotion  ;  and  her  afpe£i  bft 
nothing  of ^that  ^dignity  which  it  difplayed  in  every  circumflance  of  her 
inisfortunes.  She  had  probably  anticipated  her  fate,  and  therefore  met  it 
'with  calmnefs  and  refignation.  It  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  (he  might  con. 
£der  it  as  the  end  qf  fier  troubles ;  and  what  could  there  be  in  lite  for  her^ 
which  would  not  tmkc  her  figh  to  change  for  that  ftate,  where  the  wicked 
ceafe  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  reft.  Dunng  her  trial,  amidft  the 
rood  aggravated  mortification,  and  wanton  infult,  under  accufation  for  crimes 
of  which  (he  was  altogether  innocent,  or  could  hot  commit  ;  fhe  fubmitted 
with  a  patience  that  became  her  fad  condition,  and  aafwered  with  a  fpirit 
that  marked  her  elevated  nature.  She  retired  from  the  hall,  without  utter* 
sng  a  word  to  the  court  'Or  the  people,  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
was  reconduAcd  to  her  dungeon.  At  five  the  drums  beat  to  arms  in  every 
.part  of  the  city  ;  its  whole  military  force  waS|{bouina  Hate  of  preparation  ; 
cannon  were  planted  in  the  fquares,  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  bridges ;  and 
at  ten,  numerous  patroles  paffed  through  the  (ireets.  At  half-paft  eleven, 
the  queen  was  brought  out  of  prifon,  and  like  an  ordinary  maIefa£ior,  was 
conduced,  in  a  common  cart,  to  the  place  of  execution.  Her  hairiKras  entirely 
cut  off  from  the  back  of  her  head,  which  was  covered  with  a  fmall  white  cap  $ 
fhe  wore  a  white  undrefs  ;  her  hands  were  tied  behind  hei:,  and  ihe  fat  with  her 
back  to  thehorfes.  The  executioner  was  feated  on  her  right ;  and,  on  the 
left  was  a  conftitutional  prieft.  The  cart  was  efcorted  by  numerous  detach- 
tnents  of  horfe  and  foot.  An  immenfe  mob  of  people,  in  which  the  women 
appeared  to  predominate,  crouded  the  ftreets,  infulted  the  queen,  and  vocifer* 
ated,  **  Long  live  the  republic.''  'She  fcldom  cad  her  eyes  upon  the  populace^ 
and  regarded  with  indifference,  if  (he  at  all  regarded,  the  great  armed  fc^rce 
'  of  3O,cx30  men,  which  lined  the  dreets  in  double  ranks.  They,  who  had  feea 
her  in  the  former  psrt  of  her  life,  could  not  but  obferve  the  altered  date  of 
her  countenance,  and  what  a  fad  change  forrow  had  made  in  that  feat  of 
luiimation  and  bcauty«    Her  fpirit  appeared  to  be  calm,  and  (he  convcrfed 
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liritK  the  pncfl^  who  v^b  featcd  with  her,  with  an  air  of  decent  fubmiilion^ 
but  without  the  leaft  appearance  of  anguifh  and  dejedion.  She  afcended  the. 
Icaffold  with  much  haile  and  feeming  innpatience,  and  then  turned  her  eyes 
with  apparent  emotion  towards  the  gardens  of  the  TuilleneS}  one  of  the  many 
icen^s  of  her  former  greatnefs. 

At  half  pad  twelve  the  guillotine  fevered  her  head  from  her  body9  whicH 
the  executioner  jcxhibited  all  dreaming  with  blood»  to  an  inveterate  and  infa- 
liable  multitude.  Thus  periihed  in  the  5Sth  year  of  her  age,  Marie  Antoi- 
nettcy  queen  of  France,  who  had  enjoyed  all  the  good  the  world  could  give^ 
and  ensured  all  the  evil  it  could  inflict.  Of  Imperial  origin^  ihe  was  def« 
tined  to  (hare  one  of  the  mod  fplendid  thrones  on  the  ^arth  ;  there  (he  con« 
tinued  titl  fhe  attained  her  meridian  height,  when  (he  was  plunged  to  the 
lowel^  depth  of  humaa  mifery,  to  the  dungeon  and  death  of  the  meaocii: 
criminal. 

On  a  firil  view  it  might  appear  to  be  a  curious  and  ilrange  eircumilancer 
^at  amid  fiich  Scenes  of  blood  and  murder,  the  government  of  Prince  fhould- 
employ  itfelfin  fucb  a  trifling  and  unneceflary  meafureas  the  alteratipb  of  the 
calendar^  But  the  deiigQ  was  of  a  more  ferious  nature  thtn  fuperficial  obfer- 
irers  might  imagine.  It  was  intended  to  aboli(h,  and  if  poUible,  to  eradicate 
every  trace  of  cnriftianity  fropQ  their  country.  According  to  the  new  calen* 
dar  the  year  retains  its  divifion  into  twelve  months  $  confiding  each  of  thirty 
4ay8|  and  didinguilhed  by  names  expreflive  of  their  ufual  produce,,  tempera- 
tbre,  or  appearance  ;  while  to  complete  the  year,  five  fupplementary  days  are 
added,  and  denominated  ySmx  eullotldes. 

A  principal  object  of  this  machinery  was  to  introduce  a  diviiion  of  eacU 
month  into  three  decades,  and  to  f^x  the  day  of  red  on  the  tenth>  and  not 
on  the  feventh,  that  all  reverence  fbt  the  inditutions  contained  in  the  facrcd 
▼olume  might  gradually  decay.  After  this  prelude  the  authoritiea  of  Paris 
came  in  a  few  days  to  the  convention,  attended  by  the  bidiop  and  clergy^ 
decotated  with  qaps  of  liberty,  who,  to'' complete  the  ceremonial;  renounced 
the  office  of  chridian  prieds,  and  their  appointments  as  chridian  jpadors,  and 
their  character  as  chridian  men.  They  declared,  that  the  neccffity  of  com- 
plying with  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  in  order  to  teach  them  the  moraf 
virtues  and  focial  duties,  had  alone  caufed  their  acceptance  of  their  facerdo* 
tal  fuo^ioDs :' that  now,  abjuring  the  trade  of  fuperdition,  they  were  re* 
folved,  indead  of  chridians,  to  become  men,  to  own  no  temple  but 
the  fan^uary  of  the  law,  no  divinity  but  liberty,  no  objefl  of  wordiip 
but  their  country,  no  gofpel  but  the  conditution.  Thefe  and  various 
other  declarations  of  a  iimilar  nature,  fent  from  different  parts,  were  difpatch* 
cd  tQ  all  the  departments  and  municipalities,  to  perfe^  the  work  of  the  revo- 
.  lution ;  and  the  day  of  this  event  was  mentioned  in  the  calender,  ,^ as  the 
day  of  reafon.  ThcyJwM  culottes  who,  in  confcqucnce  of  thefe  proceedingF, 
Cpnfidered  themfelves  as  authorized  to  plunder  every  place  of  worftiip,  pub^ 
lie  and  private,  divided  with  the  convention  large  heaps  of  (hrincs,  figures, 
and  yeffels  hitherto  uCed  in  the  offices  of  religion,  while  commiffioners  from 
the  convention  aided  the  facrilegions  pillage.  At  Abbeville,  and  other 
places,  the  churches  were  (but ;  and  many  of  the  prieds  who  dill  attempted 
to  officiate  at  their  altars,  were  arreded  and  thrown  into  dungeons.  Nor  caa 
the  bifhop  of  Moulincs  be  pajTed  by  without  receiving  the  execration  be 
raerita*  This  furious  and  atheidical  fanatic,  trampling  on  the  croOt  and  the 
mitre,  afiumed  the  pike  and  cap  of  liberty,  and  preached  the  dodlrine,  big 
with  horrof  to  refle^og  minds,  but  full  of  encouragement  to  diabolical 
lbiMTC%t  "  Thar  death  is  an  eternal  fleep/* 

RobtTi- 
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Ro(>erfpierre»  bowevery  witli  all  hit  impietT,  could  not  HiiC  pefedwe  \hit 
amidft  all  tbeir  cnormtties  the  people  ftill  retamcd  an  attachnent  to  tdcir  an- 
eient  faith  :  and  that  while  they  were  roftinging  the  laws  of  religioa  every 
moment  of  their  lives  their  (aw  with  difguft  the  vicrfation  of  its  altars.  The 
various  allegorical  idols^  fucH  as  liberty^  equality,  fcc.  which  had. been  efta- 
blifhedamid  the  applaufes  of  the  frantic  atheifts  of  the  convention  $  the  horrid 
ad  of  placing  a  proftitute  on  the  altar  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Parts»  to 
receive  adoration  as  a.fubftttute  for  the  faviour  of  the  wbrld,  gave  great  df« 
fence  to  the  people  at  large,  while  the  decree  of  the  firft  of  December,  or- 
daining the  churches  to  l>e  (hut  up,  was  tecetvcd  with  fuch  public  and  univ«r« 
fal  marks  of  abhorrence  and  deteftation,  that  it  Was  immediately  retried,  aaid 
the  freedom  of  religious  woHhip'  redtbred. 

The  death  of  the  queen  vras  foon  followed  by  that  of  the  accufcd  deputiesii 
They  were  convi£ked  of  having  coiifpired  againft  the-  unity  and  indivifibility^ 
ef  the  republic,  by  exciting  a  rebellton  in  the  departmentft  of  tHIe  fouth.  On 
the  30th  of  Odober;  twenty  one  of  thefe  deputies  fuffered  the  ftroke  of  the 
guillotioe.  And  (hortly  afteft  the  duke  of  Orleans  received  the  punlflimcnt 
nvhich  his  ^  cbnduft  deferved.  He  was  in  the  beginning  of  ^ov^mber,  broogji t 
to  Paris  to  appear  as  a  criminal  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal;  and,  what  waa 
a  neceflary  confequencci  was  condemned  to  die.  In  the  evening  of  the  6tk 
ef  November,  he  was  conveyed  in  a  cart»  to  the  pbce  of  etecution,  where 
the  pdblic  deteftation  and  abhorrence  accompani^  xht  clo£e  of  his  infomooa 
career* 

On  the  3d  of*  February,  three  deputies  from  the  tilarid  of  St.  Dominger 
were  received 'into  the  convention,  ^  reprefentatives  of  that  place  ;  one  of 
the  deputies  was  a  negroet  and  the  other  two  of  that  defcription  of  perfaoa 
who  ace  called  men  of  colour  j  on  the  fnceeeding  day,  the  black  deputtea 
having  given  an  account  of  the  troubles  in  that  iiland,  the  abolition  of 
flaveiy  was  prbpo{cd>  and  agreed  to,  the  deputies  were  then  decreed  French 
citizens. 

Roberfpierre  having  now  attained  nearly  to  the  fummit  of  his  powef» 
cxercifed  it  with  defpotic  fway.  On  the  zjth  of  Msrch,  Herbert,  withi 
twenty  two  others,  was  arrefted,  and  ordered  before  the  revolutionary  tribu« 
sal.  The  changes  brought  againft  them  wei;e  many  and  various.  The  prin- 
dpal  evidences  were  Louis  Legendre,  deputy  to  the  national  convention^ 
and  Louis  Pierre  Dufoumi  an  architcd  ;  although  the  chafges  were  veiy  ill 
fupported^  the  evidence  being  none  of  the  beft,  one  of  them  only  was  ac-> 
4|uitted.  Tlie  wretched' Anacharfis  Clootz  was  among  the  condemned,  and 
was  the  only  man  who  attempted  to  fpeak ;  and  ,he  appealed,  but  in  vain»' 
to.  the  human  rafe  \  whofe  (trator  and  am^afiador  he  had  declared  hirafelf. 
Herbert  and  his  colleagues,  pa(red  their  time  when  together,  like  the  fallen 
fpirits  in  Milton,  in  mutual  accufation,  till  they  were  reconciled  by  Clootz, 
who  fearing,  left  any  of  them  (hould  die  in  religious  belief,  preached  atheifi# 
to  them  till  their  laft  figh.  They  were  executed  amid  th^  appla'ules  of  IL 
vile  multitude,  who,  at  the  falling  of  the  guiUotine^  rAnt  the  aii-  with  theif 
favage  (houta. 

The  fuccefs  and  popularity  of  Roberfpierre  encouraged  him^  to  bring  for^ 
ward  a  new  group  of  traitors,  and  to  the  a&onifhment  of  every  one,  Fabr< 
d' Eglantine  and  others  of  the  deputies  for  the  reviling  of  whom,  Herbert  hi|^ 
be^n  condemned,  were  among  the  principal  culprits.  Danton  took  part  laT 
the  convention  againft  the  accufed  deputies,  and  in  a  few  days  after,  pleaded  ' 
ftrongly  for  confidence  in  the  committees  of  ptibiic.dnd  general  fafety  % 
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tificonfcious  that  he  was  foon  to  be  implfcated^  in  the  fate  of  the  perfoas 
whom  he  ceafured,  and  to  accompany  them  to  the  fcaffold)  there  to  receive 
tbc  reward  which  his  manifold  viflanics  fo  richly  dcrcrved*  A  feoret  rival* 
ihip  and  deejp  rooted  enittity  had  fubriiied  between  him  and  RoberfpierFeii 
Of  the  prbgr^fs  dfthe  qiiarr^  betwixt  them  we>  are  deftitute  of  ioforma* 
tion  ;  bat  a  Very  fhort  time  before  the  arreft  of  Danton»  an ,  interview  was 
brought  about  between  them  by  the  influence  of  a  common  friepd,  in  the  • 
hope  of  effcAing  a  reconciliation.  Danton  after  along  converfation,  finding 
It  fmpoflible  to  make  any  imprefiion  on  his  implacable  rival,  who  heard  him 
with  a  look  of  rnfnlt  and  malignity,  is  faid  to  have  burd  into  tears^  and  to 
have  left  the  iroom  with  thcT  prophetfc  exclamation,  **  1  fee  that,  niy  fite  is 
d'rcided,  but 'my  death  will  be  your  ruin."  ^     ^ 

Uanton,  Lacroix,'Philippeaux,  and  Camille  Defmoulines  were  arretted  oii 
the  jrtt  of  March ^  ^he  real'Crinte  of  rhe  bft  wa3  a  fatirical  parallel  between 
tlie  revolutionary  government  of  Erarrtcc  and  the  tyinnny  of  the  Roman  ena^' 
pl^ront,  which*he  'publfihed  in  a  periodical  paper,  of  which  lie  was  the  editori 
termed  the  •*  Old  Cordelier/*     Philippeaux,  it  is  faid,  had  mortally  o£Fended. 
hy  expofiiig  the  horrors  apd  cruelties  he  had  witneflcd  in  La  Vendue.     To- 
gether with  them,  Herault  Schelles,  Simon^  Chaumctte  the  procureur  of 
the  commune  6f  Paris,  and  Gobet  the  ex*bi(hop,  who-  had  difj^raced  him- 
felf  and'hi^  prbfifffioh  by  the  public  .renunciation  of  bis  funflions,  had  been  ' 
lirrefted  a  few  days*  before,  all  as  atfcomplibea  with  Fabre  d'Eglantinek     On 
the  morning  of  the  2d  of  Aprils  they  wene  brought  before  the. revolutionary 
tribunal.  '    Fhey  all  cvihced  ttluch  firmnefs  exfcept  Fabre*  d' Eglantine,  who* 
was  greatly  agitated.     The  prifoncrs  demanded  to  be  bonfronted  With  Ro-' 
berfpierre  and  Barrere ;  this  being  refafed,  they  woMid  not  anfwer  any  in-' 
terrog&tones,  as  they  infixed  that  the  proeeedings  were  unfair.     The  publiq 
accufer  immediately  difpatched  a  letter  to  the  convention,  informing  them- 
thar'the  prifpners  were  iti  a  date  <^f  revolt  'againil  the  tribunal;  and  on  the 
mot^  of  St.  Juft,  a  d^icrce  was  pafftd,  **  that  whoever  infults  the  national 
jullice  thall  not  be  heard;  but  tried  immediately."     This  decree  was  read  ta- 
the  deputies  upon  trial  on  the  5th,  but  they  ft  ill  per  filled  in  tUeir  refufal 
to  antwir  interrogatoHeS.    The   jury  therefore,   without  hefitation  foun^ 
them  guilty-  of  corrupt  {5ra6lices. '    At  two  o'clock  on.  the  fame  day  fentence 
was  pafTed  lipoU  the  prifoners  ;  and  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  they  were  coh4 
Teyed  in  three  cai^s  from  the  Coi^ciergerie  to  the -place  de  la  rRevoUitioAy 
where  the  ftatt  prifoncrs  were  executed.  .:; 

While  'the  fcaffuld  was  thus  llreaming  with  blood;  the  convention  decreed; 
on  the  motion  of  Couthon,  "  that  allalietis  belonging  to  the  countries  at>war 
with  the  republic,  etid  all  ex-nobles,  fhcnild  be  ordered  to  depart  from  Parish 
and  from  all  fortrefles  and  maritime  to^tiB.'*  Several  other  meafurea  of  fe-* 
verity  were  adopted  to  prevent  coo nter- revolutionary  coiif piracies. 

To  enter  into  a  particOlar  detail  of  the  multitudes,  who  at  this  period  wert 
murdered  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  wbiild  be  to  incumber  our  narrative 
witii  a  long-  catalogue  of  names  olily  T*cndered  interefting  by  the  melancholy 
fat«  of  the  innoc*.Ait  fufferers.  One  illuilrious  vi^im  it  is  howeveir  neceffary 
to  notice,  Oiie  not  lefs  eminent  for  her  purity  and  virtues  than  for  her  rank' an^ 
family.  On  the  lOth  of  May  Fouquier  Tinville,  the  public  accufer,  made  a  > 
formal  demand' to  the  commune  of  Paris*,  that  the  fifter  bf  Louis  XVI.  fhould 
be  immediately  delivered  up  to  the  Rt^volutiouary  tribunal.  On  the  fame  day 
the  unfortunate  princcfs  was  conveyed  to  the  Conciergerie,  and  on  the-ilth 
waa  brought  belore  her  inflexible  judges^  The  trial  was  *coiidi2B.ed  in  their 
Ulual  fumrfciary  way,  and  confided  only  gf  a  fcries  of  interrogatories  which 
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were  put  to  the  prifoncr.  Difdainin;^  any  eoncefliony  which  might  foftctt 
their  cruehy,.  and  de&)i{]ng  the  wrath  which  Ihe  knew  her  anfwer  yeould  ex- 
cite, to  the  firft  interrogatory  of  the  court.  What  i%  your  name  ?  (he  mag- 
nantmoufly  replied,  •*  My  ^name  is  Eh'zabeth  of  France,  ifterto  the  mo- 
narch you  murdered^  and  aunt  to  your  prefent  king."  Whew  charged  with 
having  encouraged  her  nephew  in  the  hopes  of  fueceeding  to  his  father's 
throne,  Ihe  replied—**  I  have  converfed  familiarly  with  that  utifortunatc 
child,  who  was  dear  to  me  on  more  than  one  account ;  and  I  gave  him  all 
thofe  confolations  which  appeared  to  me  likely  to  reconcile  him  to  the  lofa 
of  thofe  who  had  given  him  birth,"  This  reply  was  coniirued  into  a  con- 
feifion  that  (he  had  encouraged  the  child  in  thefe  fallacious  hopes,  and  with- 
out -further  intervogatory  ihe  was  condemned.  The  unfortunate  princefs 
Was  noUy  fupported  in  tht  laft  (cene  by  the  confolations  of  religion.  She 
betrayed  fome  emotion  at  the  fight  of  the  guillotine,  but  fhe  prefently  re- 
fiimed  a  look  of  pious  refignation^  and  was  executed  the  laii  of  26  perfon8> 
who  were  carried  to  the  fcaffold  the  fame  day. 

On  the  30tk  of  May  Barrere,  pretending  that  (everal  attempts  at  afiafii- 
nation  which  his  own  unexampled  tyranny,  and  that  of  his  bloody  gang  had 
provoked,  were  fet  on  foot  by  the  Engli/h,  after  a  great  deal  of  foolifh  lant 
and  declamation  againil  £ngland,  propofed  that  alLthe  £nglinin»en  and  Ha 
Royerians  who  (hould  fall  into  their  hands,  ihould  be  put  to.  death.  This  horrid 
propofal  was,'  however,  never  put-  in  execution ;  the  French  of&cers  and 
ibldiers  on  the  contrary^  frequently  behaved  with  lingular  humanity  to  the 
Britifh  foldiers.  A  decree  was  afterwards  paffed,  that  if  the  garrifons^  left. 
by  the  allies  in  Valenciennes,  Conde,  and  Quefnoy,  did  not  furrender  within 
f  4  hours  after  being  fummoned,  they  ihould  not  be  fpared,  but  this  decree 
was  alfo 'never  put  in  execution. 

The  pnfons  of  Paris  at  this  pertod  were  crowded   with  vidiims  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  in  Gonfeq.uence  of  a  decree  which  ordered  all  of  a  cer- 
tain clafs  of  ftate  prifoners  to  be  tried  only  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal  of 
Paris.     At  one  period  the  prifoners  amounted  to  between  feven  and  eight' 
thoufand.     Of  the  number  of  thofe  who  have  been  tried  and  executed^,  we 
have  no  ptecife  re^uni  but  the  number  muil  have  been  enormous  *..    To  enter 
into  a  recital  of  particular  fa6ts  would  be  a  mod  irkfomeand  melancholy  talk. 
Yet  in  perafing  this,  black  and-  difmal  catajogue,  the  eye  of  humanity  will  be 
arreiled  by  the  fate  of  the  venerable  and  intrepid  defender  of  the  unfortunate 
king  of  France,  Lamoignon  Malelherbes,  who  died  a  martyr  in  the  caufe  of 
virtue.     Some  were  evidently  put  to  death  for  their  wealth,  and  others  fell 
the  vidims  of  private  refentment.     A  correfpondcnce  with  relations  who  had 
emigrated  brought  many  to  the  fcafFuld  ;  but  where  this  plea  was  wanting,  an 
imputed  confpiracy  in  the  prifons  always  ferved  as  a  pretext  for  the  ruiu  of 
thofe  who  were  obnoxious.     The  judges  and  jurors  were  hardened  beyond 
cXamplci     The  vifcountefs  de  Noailles,  filler  to  Madame  La  Fayette,  main- 
tained in  her  defence,  that  fhe  was  not  in  the  prifon  where  the  confpiracy  of 
which  fhe  was  acoufed  took  place  :  '*  No '  matter,  exclaimed  one  of  thefe 
aHaffins,  you  would  have  been  concerned  had  you  been  there."  . 

At  this  moment  Roberfpicrre  had  reached  the  fummitofhis  popularity; 

and 
,  *  It  h  computed  that  in  the  y.eai'^  Z795,  2,000,000  of  perfocs  had  been  maiTacred  in 
France  during  the  revolution :  of  thole  250,000  were  women,  230,000  children,  ani 
34^000  miniders  oi  the  gofpcL  This  compuution  which  amounts  ^o  nearly  one  tenth  <yf 
the  whole  popnhtion  ot  f  ranee,  does  not  include  any  who  were  killed  in  arms.  See  a 
work  called  **  The  crucUict  of  the  Jacabini.'*  publifhcd  in  Pa;i»  in  1795. 
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vnd  the  'bafelefs  ^abrip  of  his  ufurped  authority  began  to  totter.  The  de- 
bates had  beei^  for  fome  time  before  the  fall  of  the  tyrant  fnoil  tumultuous 
lind  difprderly.  On  the  z^ih  BiUaud.Varennesi  after  a  violent  fpecchy  ob- 
ferved  that  ^'  Men  who  are  always  fpeaking  of  their  own  probity  and  virtue, 
^re  thofe  who  trample  thofe  qualities  under  foot.  A  fecretary  of  the  com- 
mittee of  public  fafety^  had  robbed  the  public  of  r  14^0000  hvres*  I  de* 
manded  hid  arrefty  but  Roberfpierre  fcreencd  him.^'  (Murmurs.)  '*  I  could' 
recount  to  you,  citizens,  a  thoufan^  other  fimilar  fadts  of  this  man ;  and  yet 
it  is  he  who  dares  to  acoufe  us;  we  who^fpend  our  nights  and  days  in  the 
committee  of  public  fafety,  in  org9oiKiQg  our  vidories.  We  mud  hot  hefi- 
tate  either  to  fall  on  him  with  our  bodies,  or  to  fuiffer  tyrants  to  triumph'.  *  It 
-was  his  wifhto  mutilate  the  convention,  and  to  murder  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  nation.*'  Roberfpierre  here  darted  toward  the  tribunal. while  a  number 
of  voices  exclaimed,  "  Down  with  the  Jyr^t,  down  with  the  tyrant." 

A  decree  of  arrell  was  now  paffed  again  ft  Roberfpierre  in  which  Couthon 
and  Le  ^as  i^re  likewife  included,  and  the  prefldent  ordered  one  of  the 
iifliers  of  the  hall  to  take  into  cuiiody  one  bf  thip  triumvirs,  the  elder  Rober- 
fpierre. In  the  mean  time  Henriot  bad  alfo  been,  arretted,  but  had  found 
means  to  efcape.  With  the  alacrity  of  defperation  he  rallied  his  adherents. 
The  convention  were  not,  however,  ioadkive*  No  fooner  were  they  apprized 
that  Roberfpierre  and  his  companions  were  in  a  Hate  of  infurred^ ion,  than  they 
proceeded  to  declare  them  traitors  and  outlaws,  and  a  deputation  of  their 
members  was  appointed,  to  lead  the  people  againft  their  revolters.  Between 
2  and  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  deputies  foun^i  themfelves  in  fufHcient 
force  to  attack  the  infurgents  at  the  Hotel  de  Villc.  At  that  time  Bourdon 
^c  L'Oife  appeared  at  the  place  de  Grave,  said  read  the  proclamation  of 
the  convention.  He  then  rufhed  into  the  hall  of  the  commune*  armed  with 
a  fabre  and  pillols  ;  the  infurgents  were  now  completely  deferted,  and  endea- 
voured to  tunl  their  arms  againft  themfelves,  Roberfpijsrre  the  elder  dif- 
charged  a  piflol  in  his  mouth ;  which  only  wQunded  him  in  the  jaw,  while 
he  received  a  wound,  from  a  gens  d'arme  in  the  fider  The  jrounger  Rober- 
fpierre threw  himfelf  out  of  a  window  and  broke  a  leg  and  an  arm.  Le  Bas 
{liot  himfelf  upon  the  fpot,  and  Couthon  tabbed  himfelf  twice  with  a  knife. 
They  were  all  conveyed  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  there  condemn- 
ed to  fuffcr  death.  Couthon  was  executed  tirft,  and  then  the  younger  Rober- 
fpicrnreand  Henriot.  Roberfpierre  was  executed  the  lad  but  one.  He  ilood 
two  minutes  on  the  fcaffold,  while  the  executioner  removed  the  cloth  which 
covered  his  face  ;  but  he  did  not  utter  a  word. 

•Having  now  overturned  the  tyranny  of  Roberfpierre,  the  tyrants  who  fuc- 
ceeded  him,  began  to  contend  with  one  another  for  the  chief  power.  A  de« 
cree  was  paffed  for  enquiring  into  thecondudk  of  Barrere,  Qilbud  Varennes, 
Collot  d'Herbqis  and  Vadier.  They,  were  formally  tried  before  the  conven- 
tion and  condemned  ;to  be  tranfported  fome  to  Guiana,  and  others  to  be 
confined  to  the  caftle  of  Han^  in  Picardy*  Two  of  them  however,  Cambon 
and  Thurlot,  had  found  means  to  efcape  and  concealed  tie nfelves  in  the 
fauxbourg  of  St.  Antoine,  and  refoLved  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  a 
fcarcity  twhich  exifted  at  that  time  to  excite  an  infurredion.  After  lurround- 
ing  the  conveution  with  armed  men,  they  awed  them  fo  much  by  their 
threats,  that  they  were  obliged  to  temporife,  and  fent  a  deputation  of  ten,bf 
their  members  to  fraternize  with  them.  This  compliance  of  the  afTembly 
with  fo  much  of  their  demands,  led  them  to  infill  on  fending  a  deputation  in 
return,  to  which  the  convention  aAented  ;  and  immediately  a  troop  was  in 
troduced  with  an  orator  at  their  head,   who  concluded  his  fpeech  with 
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**  Vive  la  convention  !"  The  deputalion  was  invited  to  the  honours  of  tli^ 
fitting  ;  and  to  (hew  the  perfe£l  good  difpofition  of  the  convention,  the 
prefident  was  ordered  to  give  the  fraternal  ki(s  to  thefe  reprefentatives  of  the 
foverelgn  people.  The  fovereign  people,  however,  Dotwithdanding  the 
.  honour  of  the  fratei^al  kifs,  aflembled  next  day,  and  the  convention  were 
obliged  to  call  in  the  afTiftance  of  military  force,  by  which  the  infurrediioii 
was' at  lafl  quelled,  and  temporary  tranquillity  reftored  in  Paris. 

While  thefe  events  took  place  the-  Convention  were  fedulouily  employed 
in  difcufiing  a  plan  for  a  ne*:u  conJFttution.     On  the  23d  of  Auguil  thefe  not- 
able coiiftitution-makers  had  coflopleted  their  work,  and  it  was  referred  tq 
the  primary  aflcmblies  for  their  confirmation  and  acceptance.     By  this  cod- 
flitution  the  legiflative  l)ody  was  compofed  of  what  they  called  in  their  ludi« 
ctbus  jargon  a  council  of  ancietds  and  a  council  cfjive  hundred*     The  executive 
power  was  entrufted  to  a  DireAory  of  five  members,  nominated  by  the  legif- 
lative body  *.     The  forty-eight  fedb'ons  of  Paris,  while  they  accepted  their 
newly  made  conflitution,  as  firmly  reje6led  the  law  for  the  re-ele£lion  of  two 
thirds  pf  the  convention  into  the  legiilature,  and,  as  ufual,  had  recourfe  to 
the  '*  holy  Tight  of  infurreAion,"  to  enforce  their  reaibns.     They  afremble4 
at  noon  on  the  5th  06lober,  and  a  defperate  battle  took  place  near  the  cbn* 
vention  ;  the  fc6tionaries  repeatedly  poAefFed  themfelves  of  th<  cannon,  whlcl^ 
were  as  often  retaken.     There  fell  in  this  engagement  about  2 OQO  men. 

Whatever  were  the  political  contefts  of  ttie  Frepch  they  proceeded  with 
the  moft  aftonifhing-  raf^dity  in  their  career  on  the  continent*  They -had  fub« 
jeded  Holland,  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands  was  in  their  poflcQiun  except 
Mentz,  which  in  a  (hort  time  was  completely  blockaded.  But  t^ey  were 
now  weakened  by  the  vafb  track  of  country  they  had  overrun.  Jourdan 
was  obliged  to  retreat ;  prince  Charles  hung  on  hi^  rear,  and  the  peafant^ 
irritated  by  the  extdhrtions  and  robberies  cooimitted  by  tliofe  protestors  of 
the  rights  of  man,  took  the  prefcnt  opportunity  of  revenging  themfelves, 
upon  their  rapacious  ^ppreflbrs.  .  The  garrifoo  of  Mentz  likcwife,  being 
flrongly  reinforcied,  two  divifions^of  the  Auftrian  army  croiFed  the  river  at 
different  points,  and  attacked  the  remains  of  the  French,  who  had  intrenched 
before  that  place,  and  who  had,  during  fo  many  months,  wafted  their 
flrength  in  vain.  The  Aiiftrians  after  an  obftinate  refiftance,  drove  them 
from  all  their  polls,  delhoycd  their  works,  and  ^ook  pofTcfliou  of  all  theiV 
artillery.  The  campaign  was  (hortly  after  concluded,  by  common  c^nfeht 
of  the  boftile  generals. 

As  the  French  had  now  completely  fubdued  that  party  of  royalifts,  who 
for  a  long  time  had  refifted  their  ppprefllon,  they  were  enabled  to  begin  the 
fucceeding  campaign  with  renewed  vigour.  Such  were  their  fucce/Tes  in 
Italy,  that  the  king  of  Sardinia  was  compelled  to  fue  for  peace,  and  to  fub* 
roit  to  whatever  conditions  were  impofed  upon  .him, 'and  he  was  fliortly  fol- 
lowed by  the  dukes  of  Modena  and  Ferrara.  The  objeA  of  the  army 
in  Germany  under  Jourdan,  was  to  gain  poifellion  of  .Mentz;  that  of  the 
troops  under  Moreau  was  to  effed  a  pafliige  acrofi^  the  Rhine,  and  pof- 
fefs  thrmfelves  of  Kehl.  By  a  vicll  concerted  motion  of  the  archduke,  they 
.were  compelled  to  retire  from  before  Mentz  with  great  Ipfs ;  but  gene- 
ral Moreau  was  fuccefsful  in  pafling  the  Rhine  and  taking  the  fortrefs  of 
Kehl.  In  Italy  the  enemy  were  ftiU  more  fuccefaful ;  the  difpcrfion  of  the 
Auftrian  army*  there,  gave  the  French  general  leifore  to  carry  on  hia  various 

enterprifea 

% 

*  UewbcU,  La  ReTcUlere  Lepauz,  Camot,  Btrru,  and  Letouxsevr  de  U  Manchei 

irere  chofen  dircftors. 
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*f ntcfprifcs  'agalnft  the'  rcfpcftive  ilatcs  of  "that  cduntiy.  A  detachment 
took  poneQiOD  ot  Leghorn  bo  the  28th  of  Jane,  though  bebnging  to  % 
neutral  power,  on  the  pretext  of  diilodging  the  Englifh,  who  were.de(poi!cd 
of  their  property  by  thefe  robbers.     The  main  army  *  entered  the  territory 

.  of  the  pope,,  and  without  refiftance  took  pofleffion  of  the  cities  Botegnit 

'perrara,  and  Ufbino,  This  expedition,  which  gave  the  French  the  com- 
mand of  the  holy  fee,  alarmed  in  fo  great'  a  degree  the  king  of  *  Naples,  that 
he  xcquefted.  an  armiftice,  which  Was  Ranted  to,  him' "as  Veil  as  the  pope^ 
upon  fuch  conditipns'as  the  French  were  pleafed  to  didlate. 

Meanwhile  the  emperor  had  fent  frefh  troopt  into  Italy  under  the  com* 
innnd  of  general  Wurmfer  to  oppofe  the  farther  prog refs  of  the  French. 
The  firft  operations^ of  this  army  were  fucceftfuJ,  but  they  foon  eiCperienced 
%  fad  reverfe  ;  on  the  15th  of  Auguft  a  -  mod  oBltinate^  engagement-  took 
place  which  ended  in  a  total  defeat  of  the  Auftrians  ;  they' were  Compclfed 
to  repafs  the  Adige,  leaving  the  ^nemy  in  jpofTefllon  of  the  whole  Country 
round  Mantua;  the  (lege  of  whjch  place  they  were  obliged  to  turn  into  3 
^Ipckade  from  the  lofs  of  their  heavy  artillery.  The  fucccffes  of  the  French 
00  the  Rhine  correfponded  with  thofe  in  Italy,  They  had  pofTefled  them* 
fclves  of  the  country  lying  on  each  fide  of  the  Mein  and  of '  Ffanconia,  and 
were    advancing    towards    Ratifbon  ;    dui4ng   this     period    the  'Auftri^n 

'  ^rmy  having  received  reinforcements,  attacked  them  with^u'ch  vigour  that 

.  they  were  cgmpelled  to  retreat  with  precipitation;  the  Fricnch  gencfial 
found  it  impoiTible  to  rally  tViem,  as  they  were  more  anxiotis  to  efcape  the 

",  Tengeance  of  the'peafantry  whom  they  had  plundered  and  opprefied,  ,thka 
incur  the  rifk  of  lofing  their  tfeafure  together  with  their  lives.     Moreau 

'  Uicanwhile  conceiving  hopes  that  either  Jourdah'sr  army  would  refume  the 
attack,  or  that  the  advances  of  his  own  army  towards  Vienna  would  force 
the  archduke  to  return,  had  marched  along  the  Danube,  lihd  had  taken 
poflcilion  of  Ulm,  Donaweith,  and  feveral  other  towns  on^its  banks,  trium- 
phantly entered  the  circle  of  Bavaria,  and  On  the  27th  Auguft  look  qurft 
jK)ffelIion    of   its    capital.     But    the    defeat  of   Jourdan's    army    was'  ^o 

.,. complete  that  all  hopes  of  their  further  fcfiftance.  were  relinquiflied,  and 
Moreau,  finding  himfelf  in  imminent  peril,  was  finally  obliged  to.  effe6k;  a 
retreat,  and  recrofs  the  Rhine  at  Brifach,  leaving  a  itrong  garrifon  in  the 
fortrefs  of  Kehl,  frtom  whence  he  had  commenced  his  irruption  into  Ger- 
niany.  This  fortrefs  was  fooa  after  attacked  by  prince  Charles  and  obliged 
^9  furrender.  , 

M<;anwhile  thofe  who  had'ufurpcd  the  government  of  France  f^p^mid  them* 
fclves  perplexed  wuh  thofe  tumults  i^nd  infurreftions  which  the  tyfaiits, 
whom  they  had  difplaced,  might  naturally  be  expe6^d  to  excite.  Thefe 
liqwever  Lcing  quelled  by  military  force,  the  dirtdory  began  to  turn  their 
attention.to  the  enading  of  fuch  laws  as  they  deemed  nfcceflary  iiy  the  prefent 
iituation  of  the  country^  or  fuch  as  gratified  the  malignity  of  their*  vitiated, 
perverted  minds.  The  non-juring  cfergymen,  whofe  unmerited  and  incon- 
ceivable fufferings  fmce  the  commencement  of  this  accurfedrcVotution,  might 
tave  foftened  the  bittereft  enmity  into  compaflion,  were  at  prifent  the  ©b- 

'  jeds  of  Jacobinical  malignity.  They  decreed  that  all  nonjuring  prieds  ihobld 
be  banifhed  from'  the  republic,  and  this  perfecuttng  dccfee  was  fandiooed 
by  the  council  of  five  hundred,  but  was  rejed^ed  by  the  council  of  elders. 
They  likewife  (hewed  about  this  period  their  malignity  againft  £ngl3nd  by 
a  law  which  they  enaded^  prohibiting  the  importation  of  Englim  m»nu- 
fadurca  iutb  France,  and  the/  Obliged  Holland  and  Spaiti  to  adopt  the  Osme 
refolutioo. '  Genoa  was  likewife  compelled  to  fliut  up  her'  ]p6tt^-againft  the 

^  •  Britifti, 
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Briti(h«  This  pitiful  effott  of  malice  cannpt  inateriall]r' affe^  the  commerce 
of  Great  Britain » which,  fince  the  paiHng  of  this  law,ha3  become  mQre  flourifh* 
ingthan  ever. 

The  negotiation  which  had  been  carrying  on  during  the  fummer  between 
the  republic  and  Naples  was  brought  to  a  termination  on  the  25th  of  Oc- 
tober by  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace.  The  conditions  were  fuch  as  the ' 
French  were  pleafed  to  prcfcribe^  which  were  not  io  rigorous  as  what  had 
been  granted  to  feveral  other  powers.  A-negociation  which  th«  mini(\ry  in 
■  Britain  "Entered'  into  this  feafon  failed  of  fi^ccefs^  and  the  Englifh  minifter 
.  virafi  ordered  to  depart  within  ^24  hours.  The  conditions  of  peace  which 
were  offered  to  the  pope  about  this  period  being  inconapatible  with  his  dig- 
nity as  a  fovereign  power,  that  prince  determined  again  to  have  recourfc  to 
arms,  in  defence  of  his  crown.  The  army  in  Italy  had  received  very  con- 
siderable reinforcements  that  they  might  be  able  to  effeminate  the  releafe 
of  general  Wurmfer  who  was  (hut  up  in  Mantua.  The  command  of  this 
army  was  entrufted  to  general  Alvinzi,  who  was  entirely  defeated  in  the 
dreadful  battleof  Arcole  after  having  mofl  gallantly  and  obftinately  difputed 
the  field.  He  was  compelled  to  retire  behind  the  Brenta  with  hi^  army  and 
leave  Mantua  to  its  fate.  This  city  though  long  and  obdinately  defended 
by  the  gallant  and  experienced' veteran  Wurmfer,  was  at' lad  obliged  to  fur- 
render,  as  every  attempt  to  relieve  it  had  proved  abortive.  Difcouraged 
by  the  fucceffes  of  the  enemy  the  pope  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  whatever 
conditions  they'  thought  proper  to.  prefcribe,  which  were  'fufficiently 
humiliating.  Meanwhile  the  emperor  had  levied  a  frefh  army  which  he  fent 
to  Italy  in  order  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  the  viftorious  enemy.  This 
army,  however  was  not  able  to  Hand  before  them  and  their  operations  were 
a  feries  of  vidlories.  In  this  perilous  fituaiion,  a  correfpondence  was  com- 
menced between  the  two  generals  which  ended  at  firil  in  an  armiftice,  and 
finally  tn  adjufting  preliminaries  of  peace  between  the  court  of  Vienna  and 
the  French  republic,  and  by  the  Neapolitan  minifter  on  the  part  of  the 
vifmperon 

Meanwhile  the  violence  of  the  different  fadions  was  producing  new  com- 
motions in  France.  On  the  5th  of  March  the  two  councils  drew  the  im^ 
portant  lots»  ^hich  were  to  deprive  a  third  of  their  members  of  wtheir  feats 
in  the  legiilature.  As  the  period  of  the  general  eleftion  approached,  the  ar- 
dour of  party  zeal  became  every  where  apparent  ;  and  the  whole  na- 
tion  was  in  fome  meafure  agitated  by  the  efforts  of  contending  fa^iohsw 
The  new  third  had.fcarcely  taken  tjieir  feats,  before  they  f  he  wed  their  dif- 
approbatiou  of  the  condud  of  the  agents  of  the  Diredory«  They  propofed 
feveral  retrenchments  of  expeiice  among  the  civil  and  military  agents.  Their 
treatment  of  the  United  States  was  feverely  reprobated,  and  a  plan  of  a  de- 
cree was  propofed  for  appointing  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  ttnconftUution^ 
,itl  refoluttona  of  the  dire£lory  on  that  fubjed,  which  was  adopted.  The 
interference  of  the  French  general  in  the  internal  government  of  Venice  was 
feverely  cenfured*  and  the  dill  urbance  which  was  given  by  the  fandlion  of  the 
direftory  to  the  Genoefe  and  Helvetic  republics.  The  abominable  laws  Au- 
.  tbonfing  polygamy  were  like  wife  ordered  to  be  revifed.  The  cruel  la^s  a- 
gainft  the  priei^s  and  emigrants  were  fomewhat  foftcned,  and  all  political 
meetings  and  focieties  were  abolifhed.  The  difcontent  excited  by  thefe  mea- 
furcs  foon  reached  the  armies.  The  directors  were  of  ncceffity  conneftcd 
with  them,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  every  ftep  would  be  taken  to 
fan  the  rifing  fiame  among  the  military.  The  army  led  the  way  in  addrefling 
the  direAoiy  in  the  moil  violent  manner^  and  their  example  wai  followed  by 
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iIk  other  armies  of  tYie  republic.  To  check  this  fpint  in  the  army,  Thi* 
l>adeap.  prefented  the  plan  of.  two  refolutions,  thq  lad  of  which  declared 
cf^ry  "  affemblagc  of  foldiers  for  the  purpofe  of  deliberating  in  other  cir- 
cumftances  than  thofe  determined  by  the  law,,  a  crime  ;  that  any  communi- 
cation under  the  title  of  addrefiea  from  ooe^  armed  body  to  another,  or  tothe- 
ci«il  aothoribisSy  (hould  be  puniibed  as  a  feditious  ad."  Though  the  op- 
pplJtion  jf^txy  Were  not  without  their  prepaVations,  their  meafures  were  tar- 
dy, and  purfucd  with  lefs  energy  than  thofe  of  their  opponents.  An 
a^drefs  from  the  Fauxbourg  of  St.  Antoine  confirmed  the  direfiory  in  the 
irioknt  meafure  it  was  about  to  adopt.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  Sep», 
tcmber,  at  the  early  hour  of  3  o'clock,  the  majority  of  the  diredory  ordered 
the  alarm  guns  to  be  6 red,  and  the  halls  of  the  council  to  be  furrounded  by 
iDilitary  force.  General  Augereau,  who  was  charged  with  the  execution  of 
this  bold  meafure>  entered  the  hall,  where  he  found  Rovere>  Pichegru,  Wil- 
lot.  Bourdon  de  Loife,  and  feveral  others.  He  feized  Pichegru  with  hiV 
own  hands,  and  ordered  about  iB  others  of  the  moft  confpicuous  charac* 
tera  to  be  arreiled.  They  were  committed  to  the  temple ;  the  halls  were 
(hut  up,  and  the  members  of  bo^h  councils  were  fummoned  to  meet,  the  an- 
dents  at  the  fchool  of  Surgery,  and  the  council  of  500  at  the  Odieon,  for* 
mcrly  the  theatre  in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain.  The  minority  of  the  di- 
re€tqTj  Camot  and  Barthelemi  were  implicated  in  the  fate  of  thdr  friends  in 
the  councils ;  vCarnot  took  advantage  of  the  tumult  and  fled  ;  Barthelemi  was 
put  under  arreH.  The  directory  announced  their  yidlory  to  t(ie  public  by  a 
proclamation,  in  which  they  exhorted  the  citizens  to  peace  and  harmony  ; 
proffiifed  that  life  ^nd  property  lhould.be  protected;  and  that  every  a6l  of 
plunder  and  outrage  fhould  meet  with  exemplary  punifhment.  This  change 
in  the  French  government  appears  to  have  been  very  unfavourable  to  a  treaty 
with  England ;  and  (hoi-tly  after  they  had  got  pofTeffion  of  power,  Lord 
Malmefbury,  who  was  then  at  Lille,  was  ordered  10  depart  from  the  dominions- 
of  France  in  48  hours.  ^ 

Having  now  humbled,  all  their  enemies  at  home,  and'n^ing  with  triumph* 
ant.fway»  the  diredlory  began  to  indulge  themfelves  in  new  plans  of  ambition 
«nd  conqued  ;  Italy  by  its  weaknefs  and  the  degeneracy  of  its  inhabitants, 
preiented  a  tempting  obje^l  to  thefe  rapacious  oppreflbrs.  Having  pre- 
tended  that  their  ambailadof  at  Rome  was  infulted,  they  prepared  to  take 
vengeance  by  iarms,  and,  far  from  being  appeafed  by  the  humble  apologies  of 
the  foven  ign  Pontiff,  their  troops  were  ordered  to  commence  their  march  ; 
they  never  met  with  the  fmalleQ  eppofition,  and  in  a  {hort  time  they 
placed  their,  flandard  with  trlumjih  on  the  Capitol.  The  firft  ufe  they  made 
of  their  power  was  to  overturn  the  papal  government,  and  to  levy  oppref- 
five  contributions.  The  fine  flatues,  and  all  thofe  monuments  of  the  arta 
which  had  long  adojrned  Rome,  were  tVanfported  to  Paris.  Many  other  adls 
of  tyranny  and  opprcfllon  were  committed  by  the  commanders  of  the  French 
armies.  Switzerland  was  next  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  galling  yoke  of  re- 
publican tyranny.  After  having  btyond  indurance  infulted  them,  the  direc- 
tory at  laft  ordered  their  troops  to  invade  that  >:ouniry,  which  after  a  defpe- 
rate  rtfiftance  was  finally  fubdued.  Fqr  an  accoun:  of  which,  we  muft  refer 
our  readers  to  Switzerland  where  we  have  given  a  full  relation  of  all  the  mif- 
fortuncs  which  befelthat  unhappy  country. 

-  Againil  no  country  in  the  world  was  the  malignity  of  the  dire6tory  fo  ap- 
parent as  againit  Great  Britain.  They  demanded  the  expuliion  of  the  £ng« 
Uhfrom  Hamburgh,  and  ileized  and  coufiCcatcd  £ngliih  merchaodife,  where- 

ever 
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CTcr  they  could  find  it^  in  the  fhpps  or  warehoufes  of  th^  French  merch^nt4# 
or  in  the  ihips  of  rosutral  nations'.     They'  appeared  for  mapy  months  to  con- 
nive at  a  trade  with  £ngland>  and  even  to  eticourage  it ;  thus  their  own  mer*' 
chants  were  l^d  into  a,  fuare  i  when  their  Wfirehoufes  were  full,  the  direlflorj^ 
fejzed  their  prey. 

A  njore  extcnCvc  plan  of  vengeance,  however,  was  in  agitation  agaiiift 
Englandt  which  \va3  at  once  tc  overturn  her  government,  to  deftroy  her 
commercCf  and  to  reduce  the  people  to  the  degrading  fervitude  in  which  the 
direi^ry  held  the  pepple  of  France.  To  execute  the  proud  and  empty  boaiU 
of  an  invafion^  they  were  to  build  immcnfe  rafts,  or  rather  floating  iflands  of  * 
wood  to  tranfport  .thfeir  troops  into  England.  This  ridiculous  tnterpflfc  was 
not  however  attempted,  they  had  been  probably  intimidated  by  the  ardour ' 
and  alacrity  of  the  Britifh  nation  in  defence  of  their  country. 

Xhe  con)plic^e4  bafenefs,  meannefs,  and  duplicity  of  the  Gallic  tyrants 
vra^  likewiCe  very  confpicuous  in  their  tranfadiions  with  America.  For  the 
jiurpofe  of  terminating  all.  difterjence  between  America  and  the  Firench  re- 
public, three  envoys  were  appointed,  to  whom  full  powers  were  granted  td 
fettle  all  difputes  between  France  and  the  United  Provinces.  The  envoys, 
on  their  arrjval,  fent  a  letter  to  Talleyrand,  minifter  for  foreign  affairs  ;  to 
vhich  they  never  received  an  anfw^r.  The  apoftatc  bifhop  did,  however, 
fiend  hia  agents  to  talk,  with  them,  and  from  them  they  received  the  following'' 
overtures,  which  it  was  propofed  to  them  to  accede  to,  ab  preliminaries  io 
negociation,  and  even  to  their  reception. 

The  agents  did  not  affign  any  other  reafon  for  the  innumerable  injuriei 
which  America  had  fuifercd,  than  merely  the  offence  which  the  direftor^I 
had  tal^en  at  the  Prefident's  fpeech  at  the  opening  of  the  Congrefs,  al- 
though by  far  the. greater  part  of  their  depredations  on  the  American  tradd* 
were  copamitCed  before  that  time,  and  that  very  felfion  of  the  Congrefs  was 
O^caixoned  t>y  nothing  elfe. '   Yet  for  this  fpeech  fome  atonement  was  de-' 
manded,  worthy  the  acceptance  of  the  dire6iory.     It  is  aitonifhing  that  oh 
a  fubje^i  like  this  the  envoys.fhould  condcfcend  to  talk  to  them  a  tingle  nno- 
weat.     They  did  however.'    They  juftificd  the  conduA  of  the  prcfident, 
infilled  on  his  right  to  deliver  to  the  Congrefs  what  fentiments  he  plea  fed  i* 
and  declared  that  they  had  neither  authority  nor  inclination  fo  offer  any'  dif*' 
avowal  of  them.    ^This  brought  on  a  convcrfation^  which  led  the  agents  td 
tlie  pointy  and  they  foon  fou:id  that ,  the  wrath  of  the  diredlory  was  only  to 
be  appealed  -with  money.     They  condefcended  to  name  the  fums  which  they^ 
"panted. 

I.  Fifty  thoufand  pouncls  was  to  be  paid  to  Talleyrand,  to  be  fhared  by  hint 
and  certain  of  the  direiStory,  as  the  price  of  an  interview,  without  ^ny  promiCe 
of  its  producing  a  reconciliation.  ' 

II.  Ameri(fa  was  to  purchafe  of  them  for  cafh'  and  at  par  ti  mfUIons  of  Ba- 
tavian  Florins,  which  were  then  felling  at  fifty  per  cent,  below  par,  and  put 
up  with  thelofs.  And  this  tranfadion  was  to  make  an  article  to  be  kept  a^fe^ 
crctfron\^  Great  Britain. 

III.  America  was  immediately  to  advance  them  a  loan,  double  in  amount 
to  what  they  had  been  ro^cd  of  by  the  French  already  ;  but  in  order  to  a* 
^oid  all  del^y  with  rcfpe<:t  to  their  touching  the  cafh,  and  to  fimplify  the  a* 
mount  by  adhering  to  round  numbers,  15  millions  of  dollars  were  to  be 
fent  over  immediately  ;  and  that  France  would  repay  this  loan  when  con* 
tcnicnjt. 

The  envoys  fla^d  (which  h  but  too  true)  that  the  people  of  America 
kad  been  warmly  concerned  for  the  liberties  of  France  $  th^t  when  all  the 
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l^o^^rere  of  Europe  united  agamft  her,  America  alone  ftpod  her  friend  ;  that 
Jiotwithftanding  the  fpoIiationB  which  had  been  committed  upon  their  trade, 
the  government  of  America,  had  the  moil  ardent  difpofition  to  reconcile  all 
exiftmg  differencefl*  To  all  this  they  replied  that  nothing  could  be  done 
here  without  money  $  that  Hamburgh  and  other  flatee  had  been  obliged  to 
purchafe  a  peace,  and  that  it  would  be  priident  for  America  to  imitate  their 
example*  They  faid  that  fome  of  the  directory  were  not  fo  well  fuppUed 
with  ca(h  as  othcrrof  them.  Merlin,  they  faid,  recpved  a  part  of  the  prizes 
fron^  the  mailers  and  owners  of  privateers  ;  but  o^ers  had  no  fuch  perqui- 
fites.  When  an  objection  was  ftated  to  the  demand,  and  its  unreafonablep* 
ucfs  iniifled  on^  *'  What,"  faid  they,  **  you  pay  for  your  treaties  with  the 
Indians,  and  /hall  you  not  pay  for  them  with  us  alfo?"  Perceiving  that  good 
words  had  no  cffc£i  they  began  to  threaten.  They  defired  the'  envoys  to 
look  at  Genoa,  Holland,  Geneva,  and  Venice  ;  to  take  a  timely  warning  from 
their  fate,  and  to  avoid  it  by  the^only  po£Bble  mode,  that  of  tribute  and  fub* 
niflion.  England,  they  faid,  was  upon  the  eve  of  her  riiin  ;  that  (he  was  juft 
about  to  fall,  and  that,  when  (he 'was  overthrown,  the  terms  to  be  impofcd  on 
America  would  be  ten  times  more  fcvere.  •*  Perhaps,"  faid  he,  •*  you  be- 
lieve that  in  returning  and  cxpofing  the  unreafonableaefs  of  the  demands  of 
this  government,  you  will  perfuade  your  fellow  citizens  to  refift  thofe  de« 
knands ;  you  are  miftakeh-^you  ought  to  know,  that  the  means  which  France 
poflefies  in  your  country  are  fufficient  to  enable  her,  with  the  French  party  ia 
America,  to  throw  the  blame  which  will  attend  the  rupture  of  the  aegociatioa 
•n  the  Federalifts,  as  you  term  yourfclves,  but  on  the  Britifh  party,  as  France 
terms  vou  j  and  yoti  may  aflure  yourfelves  this  will  be  done." 

After  all  this  conference  with  the  agents,  Mr.  Gerry  obtained  an  audience 
of  Talleyrand  ;  informed  him  of  the  converfation,  of  the  perfons  with  whom 
it  was  held,  and  nfked  him  if  thefe  men  really  pofTeiTed  his  confidence!  to 
which  Talleyrand  unequivocally  replied,  **  They  did.*'       ' 

Such  are  the  particulars  of  this  infamous  tranfadion,  which  along  with 
other  innumerable  crimes,  fix  indelible  infamy  on  the  tyrannic  fa^ion,  which 
Dpprefs  France.  As  they  are  not  vague  reports,  but  are  fupported  by  the 
cleared  eviilencei  as  they  are  related  officially  by  the  American  envoys  to  the 
American  government,  it  would  be  vain  to  addrefs  any  arguments  to  thofe 
who  (hut  their  eyes  againd  this  inltance  of  Gallic  bafenefs  ;  their  minds  mufi: 
be  corrupted  by  the  infe^idUs  poifon  of  Jacobinical  principles.  We  cannot 
tefrain  from  tranfcribijng  the  addrefs  of  an  American  journalift  to  his  readers 
after  a  (hort  furaniary  of  thefe  difpatches* 

**  They  fpeak  m  a  language  that  needs  neither  preface  nor  commentary 
^—Whoever  reads  muft  underftand  them,'  and  whoever  underflands,  mu& 
liate,  deteft,  abhoi",  and  execrate,  the  bafe,  infolent,  ancl  pe/fidious  Nation, 
wbofe  proje^s  they  developc. 

**  Reader,  if  you  are  an  American,  never  lofe>  nor  for  a  moment  mfflay', 
this  paper,  ^{editate  on  it  through  the  labours  of  the  day  and  let  it  be  the 
fir&  thing  that  revifits  your  mind  when  you  awake  from  your  nightly  (lum- 
bers. Guard  it  as  you  would  the  apple  of  your  eye — Prefervc  it  amongfl 
the  hallowed  gifts  of  your  parents  :  and  when  you  die  leave  it  as  the  firii, 
moil  valuable,  and  moft  precious  legacy^  to  your  children.  So  (hall  they 
learn  to  (hun  the  blinduefs  of  theii-  fathers ;  fo  (hall  they  learn  to  diftin* 
guiih  their  friends  from  their  foes ;  fo  (hall  the  name  of  a  Frenchman  be- 
come a  bye-word,  a  reproach  and  a  curfe  anvongd  them,  from  generation 
to  generation !" 

Being  difappointed  by  the  magnanimity  mih  which  Great  Britain  beheld 
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their  preparationt*  tf&e  French  direBiGrj  relinquifiied  their  TiGonaiy  fcheme 
of  invading  £ngland«  The  fleet  which  they  had  equipped,  fee  fail  froin 
Toulon  on  the  1 9th  of  May,  under  the  command  of  admiral  Brueys.  It 
coofifted  of  Qfteen  (hfpa  of  the  line  and  eighteen  frigttei.  -  An  immenfe 
number  of  infantry,  with  artilleryy  vaft  quantities  of  mortarSf  howitzers,  fur- 
naces^ bombs,  grape  and  cannifter  fhot,  with  ammunitiony  were  put  on  board* 
Men  of  letters,  geometricians  and  artifts  of  every  fort  accompanied  them* 

'  Various  eonje^ures  were  formed  throughout  all  Europe  concernftig  the  def« 
tination  of  this  fleet,  which  was  very  uncertain.  The  firft  certain  account 
of  them  was,  that  they  had  taken  poflefBon  of  Malta,  which  they  plun« 
dered.  After  eolleding  and  fending  away  the  booty  which  they  found 
there,  thty  ifet  fail  for  £gypt  and  am'ved  fafely  in  the  harbour  of  Alexanh 
dria.  Their  fubfequent  tranfa£iion^  in  that  country  together  with  their  me« 
morable  defeat  by  admiral  Nelfon,  have  been  related  in  the  hiftories  of  £ng« 
land  and  Egypt. 

The  joy  which  that  defeat  diffufed  through- all  Europe  produced  the  hap* 
piefl^  effeds.;it  infufed  (pirit  into  the  council  of  Raftadt,  and,  inllead  of 
that  timid,  irrefolute  policy  which  the  emperor  had  invariably  purfued,  he 
began  to  (hew  fome  faint  appearances  of  courage  and  relolution,  and  being 
afiured  of  the  afiiftance  of  Ruflia^  he  at  lad  determined  to  take  the  fields 
and  to  make  one,laft  attempt  to  check  the  inordinate  ambition  of  FrancCt 
and  to  maintain  his  rank  as  a  fovereiga  prince  among  the  ftatesof  Europe* 
The  mod  brilliant  vifkories  attended  his  arms.  The  French  were  driven 
from  moil  of  their  conquefts,  and  the  Auftrians  entered  Switzerland  ;  while 
Suwarrow  id  Italy  met  with  the  moft  complete  hcQcb,  and  cleared  great 

•  part  of  that  country  of  the  enemy.        • 

To  trace,  with  precifion,  the  military  operations  of  the  Ruflians  and  Auf- 
trians, under  the  command  of  Suwarrow,  whofe  condu6l  in  Italy  fully  ao- 
fwered  the  high  chara^er  which  Europe  entertained  of  his  talents,  and  the 
full  confidence  which  the  two  emperors  repofed  in  him,  would  require  a  much 

freater  portion  of  room  than  our  narrow  limits  will  allow*  All  that  military 
nowlcdge,  perfonal  courage,  vigilance,  activity,  perleverance,  and  addreft 
could  effect,  was  atchieved  by  this  celebrated  general.  Before  his  arrival^ 
the  Auftrian  general  Kray,  expelled  the  French  from  the  Mantuan,  and 
compelled  them,  after  having  fuftained  conCderable  lofiTes,  to  relinquifti  their 
flrong  holds  on  the  Mincio  and  the  Adige,  and  to  retreat  to  the  Adda.  Oft 
^f  the  banks  of  this  river,  t)ie  French  general  Moreau,  prepared  for  »  vigorous 
d^ence.  Nothing  that  could  give  courage  and  confidence  to  his  troops  was  ' 
negleded*  Entrenchments  were.thrown  up  wherever  the  river  was  con^ered 
as  paflable  ;  and  a  fituation  remarkably  ftrong  by  nature,  was  ftrengthened 
by  every  means  which  art  could  fupply.  In  this  pofition,  however,  Suwar« 
row,  ^ftcr  having  driven  in  all  his  out  pofts,  refolved  to  attack  him.  A«' 
cordingly,  on  the  momiag  of  the  27th  of  April  he  forced  the  paflage  of  the 
river,  at  different  points,  attacked  the  French  in  their  entrenchments,  andt 
after  a  moli  defperate  a^ion,  obtained  a  complete  victory.  The  French 
left  fix  thouf?nd  men  on  the  field ;  and  upwards  of  five  thoufand  prifoneri^ 
including  four  generals^  fell  into  the  handn  of  the  allies,  together  with  eighty 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  conlequence  of  this  a^ion  was  the  total  expulfiop  of 
the  French  from  the  Milanefe. 

A  dreadful  battle  was  fought  on  the  1 9th  of  June  which  ended  in  the  com- 
plete defeat^  and  almoft  total  dtfperfion  of  General  Macdonald'is  army*  The 
engagement  oontluued  for  three  daySp  when  the  enemj  were  at  lad  obliged 
to  fly*    They  left  30CO  mcB  dead  opoQ  Ihc  field  of  batue>^  and  io»ooo  pribn* 
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#»•  The  enemy  were  newr  able  to^ms^ke  >  refiftance  againft  the  Rtif« 
fiansy  after  this  memorable  defeat,  but  continoed  Hying  before  theta.  TuHd, 
AleiLndriat  and  Maatoa*  furrendered,  with  a  number  of  other  fortreiTes ; 
the  enraged  peafants  rofe  up  every  where  againft  the  French,  an'd  received 
the  Aaftridin  as  their  proted^ors  and  friends,  lo  'federal  places,  aQ  thofe 
i^mbols  of  h'berty  which  the  French  had  ^ea  fo  careful  to  cx^Gt  were  dc- 
ftroyed  by  the  enraged  populace. 

In  £gypt  they  fcemed  to  have  no  better  fucqefs  ;  Bonaparte  was  repulfed 
with  great  lo(s  in  feveral  defperate  attacks  which  he  mp^de  00  St.  John 
^^Acre,  and  was  obliged  to^fall  back  with  great  lofa. 

In  the  interior  of  France  nothing  appeared  {ficndly^  to  the  genuine  pnn« 
ciples  of  liberty  ;  while  the  diredory  pbuefifed  the  fame  unlimited  power  over 
«  ruined  and  diftrefied  people,  they  feeraed  to  be  at  variance  wiqh  the  coun* 
cik*  Matters  were  in  this  fituation,  when  the  arrival  of  fionaparte  from 
£gypt  haftened  them  to  a  crifis*  A  blow  had  been  long  meditated  by  Sieyes, 
who  refolved,  whenever  an  opportunity  fliould  occur,  to  eftabliih  a  more 

«  -cffedive  and  apparently  leis  objedionable  government,  f or'this  purpofe,  it 
IS  faid,  he  was  induced  to  difpatch  orders  to  Egypt  for  the  return  of  Bo* 
-naparte,  to  whom  he  tnune^iately  imparted  his  project.  Twenty  others  were 
like  wife  entfufted  with  the  plan,  who  aflemblecl  ai  the  houfe  of  Lrmercier. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  councds  and  dircQory  (hould,  aflemble,  an^  that  their 
fittings  (hquld  be  traoilated  to  St.  Claud  ;  meanwhile  proper  officers  were 
charged  to  form  plans  of  jacobin  confplracy,  of  which  it  is  always  necc^ary 
to  accufe  the  party  to  be  overthrown.  -  After  the  moil  tumultuous  debates, 
IMid  mutual  reproaches  Bonaparte  and  his  party  found  it  nccelTary  to  have 
tvcourfe  to  the  afliftaoce  of,  the  military.  Being  harangued  by  Bonaparte 
and  his  brother,  they  entered  the  hall  where  the  deputies  were  deiiberato 

>  ingf  fome  of  whom  indicating  a  difpofition  to  reiillance,  they  prefentcd  their 

bayonets  afid  advanced.     The  deputies  finding  further  refiftance  ineffe^ual 

withdrew  and  left  the  military  mafters  of  the  place.     A  debate  enfued  upon 

the  faqne  fubjed  in  the  council  of  elders,  where  Boolay  la  Meurthe  in  a  long 

fpedch  detailed  the  plan  of  the  reformers  to  clear  away  the  couftiruilon  and 

to  build  another  on  its  foundations^    Nothing  can  place  th^  profligacy  of 

the  Frepch  government  and  their  habitual  dtfregard  9f  the  iacred  obligation 

of  an  oath,  in  a  ilrooger  point  of  view  than  the  deliberate  overthrow  of  this 

cooilitution  which  they  had  fworn  that  very  day  to  defend  in  violate.     After 

Boulay  de  la  Meurthe  had  concluded  his  fpeech,  a  project  was  prefented  by 

another  member  of-  the  commiffion  which  was.  hnally  adopted*     The  projea 

fiated  that  the  diredory  exilted  no  longer,  that  f  n  executive  commimoD 

fiioulc}  be   appointed,    compofed   of   Sieyes,  Ducoft,  and  Bonaparte,   who 

fliould  bear  the  name,  of  Confuls  of  the  French  Republic ;  that  this  commif* 

Son  Ihoold  be  invefted.  with  the  plenitude  of  diredorial  power,  and  fpeciaDy 

charged  to  oiganife  every  part  of  admtniilration,  to  re-eftabli(h  internal  tran* 

^uiUity,  and  procure  a  folid  and  honourable  peace  ;  that  each  council  fliould 

name  commiffioaers,  compofed  each  of  twenty- five  member^  who,  on  the 

Ibrmal  and  necefi*ary  propofltion  of  the  confolar  commiffion,  flK>uld  decide  oa 

•11  urgeni  matters  of  police,  legiflation,  an^  finance  ;  and  that  the  council  of 

five  hundred  fliould  have  the  initiative,  and  that  of  the  elders  the  fandioa 

The  three  confuls  entered  upon  their  public  fundions  the  following  day,  at 

tbe  palace  of  the  Loiembourg.     A  fh*uggle  for  power  foon  after  commenced 

between  Sieyes  aiid  Bonaparte,  whom  the  latter  found  means  to  filence  by 

ft  bpbc  s  tbe  otiie^  dircdor  Ducos,  who  fubmitted  t9  j^  the  paflive  imple- 
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incQt  of  liis  colleague,  was  rewarded  in  the  faint  manner,  and  Booapartf 
took  ioto  lus  •wn  hand  the  reins  of  government. 

His  iirft  ineafures  were  evidently  intended  to  give  to  his  admjni  ft  ration  thf 
chara^er  of  moderation.  He  dtreded  bis  attention  to  the  fituation  of  the 
Weilern  Departments,  and  iffued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  promifcd  them 
a  perfeA  freedom  of  worftiip,  and  a  foil  and  cnrirc  aronefty.  The  furviving 
vidims  of  the  revolution  of  the  4th  of  September,  who  were  condemned  to 
wafte  away  their  lives  in  the  peflilential  plains  of  Sinamary  wer«  recalled 
wiih  the  exception  of  Pichegru.  Couriers  were  difpatched  to  the  courts  of 
London  and  Vienna,  with  overtures  of  peace,  and  Bonaparte  addreifed  a 
letter  to  the  king  of  Great  Bntain  on  the  fubjc(^.  The  king  replied  to  the 
note  of  the  chief  conful  by  lord  CrcnvUIe.  He  informed  the  French  minif- 
ter,  that  on  entering  into  the  conteft,  **  he  had  no  other  view,  than  that  of 
**  maintaining  again  (I  all  aggreifioo,  the  rights  and  happinefe  of  his  fubjeds  ; 
**  that  for  thtfe  he  had  contended  aeainft  an  unprovoked  attack  ;  and  that  for 
<<  the  fame  objeds  he  was  ftill  obliged  to  contend  ;  that  be  looked  only  to  the 
'^  fecurity  of  his  own  dominions  and  thofe  of  his  allies,  and  to  the  genend 
***  fafcty  of  Europe.  Whenever  he  (hall  judge  that  fuch  fecurity  can  in  any 
*'*  manner  be  attained,  as  refultlng  either  from  the  internal  fituation  of  that 
*'  couutry,  from  whofe' internal  fituation  the  danger  has  arifen,  or  from  fucli 
*^  other  circumftances  of  whatever  nature,  as  may  produce  the  fame  end,  hiQ 
"  majefty  will  eagerly  embrace  the  opportunity  to  concert  with  bis  allies  the 
'*  means  of  immediate  and  general  pacification." 

To  this  reply  an  anfwcr  was  written  by  Talleyrand,  in  which  he  defended 
the  republic  againft  the  charges  containecf  in  lord  Grenville's  note,  and  hn* 
puted  the  war  to  the  unjuft  aggrclDon  of  foreign  powers.  Lord  Grenville 
in  his  reply  informed  him  that  bis  majefly  fteadjly  adhered  to  the  declarations 
he  had  made  in  his  former  note,  and  that  **  his  regard  for  his  fubjefts  wckild 
"  not  fuffer  him  to  renounce  that  fyftem  of  vigorous  defence,  to  which  under 
**  the  favour  of  providence  his  kingdoms  owe  the  fecurity  of  thofe  bleilings 
**  which  thcv  now  emoy.**  .  The  overtures  of  Bonaparte  were  hkewife 
rejected  by  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  the  moil  a£tive  preparations  were  made 
for  tlie  folloiVing  campaign.  Preparations  equally  a^ive  were  made  by  the 
French  republic,  to  ftrengthen  their  armies  in  Switzerland  and  the  Rhine^ 
and  to  reinforce  their  armies  in  Italy. 

The  attention  of  the  Republic  vras  however,  diftra6led  by  the  rebellion  ia 
the  weftern  departments,  which  had*  now  aiTumed  a  ferious  afpe6l.  Four 
departments  were  placed  but  of  the  conftitution,  and  the  moft  vigorous  mea« 
fures  were  adopted  to  quell  the  infurgents.  General  Brune  was  appointed 
to  command  the  army  againft  them,  which  was  faid  to  be  30,000  ftrong* 
The  vigorous  meafures  adopted  by  General  Brune,  foon  deprived  the  infur* 
recVion  of  the  formidable  appearance  it  had  affumed.  Aftdr  the  fubmifiioa 
of  fcveral  of  the  chiefs,  general  Brune  made  every  difpofition  to  iir'ike  aa 
immediate  an^  decifive  blow  againft  Gorges,  who  pofleficd  the  greateft  power 
of  all  the  Chouan  leaders,  and  who  was  very  advantageouily  pofted  in  the 
Morbihan  and  Finifterre.  By  the  rapidity  of  his  movementa,  general  Brune 
was  enabled  to  hem  in  the  Chouans,  and  to  reduce  them  to  the  neccility  of 
cither  hazarding  a  biattle  or  Submitting.  Gorges  chofe  the  latter,  and  fur- 
rendered  20,000  mufkets  and  12  pieces  of  cannon.  This  event  afforded  the 
French  government  the  means  of  largely  reinforcing  tbe  armies  of  Italy 
and  the  Khine. 

'    As  the  overtures  of  Bonaparte  were  reje^ed  by  the  court  of  Vienna,  vi« 
gorouB  preparations  were  made  on  their  fide  for  the  followiog  campaiga, 

which 


■ 
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Whidi  yr^i  ppcncd  pn  the  6th  of  April.  Maflena  was  attacked  by  General 
Mclas,  and  forced  to  retire  for  fafcty  lo  Savona  and  Vado,  frpm  thence  he  way 
obliged  to  fall  back  to  Genoa  with  the  remainder  of  his  army  which  con« 
"filled  bf  18,000  men.  Another  battle  was  fought  at  Voltri,  and  maintained 
by  both  parties,  with  the  moft  determined  obftmacy.  The  French  wpe  at 
laft  conipcllcd  to  yields  and  .were  defeated  with  great  Tlaughter.  They  re- 
tired Into  Genoa,  where  general  MafTena  expreffed  a  determination  to  dc« 
fend  himfelf  to  the  laft  extremity. 

While  the  campaign  in  Italy  was  diftinguifhed  by  Tiftorics  fo  brilliant^  and 
fo  important^  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  in  Germany  was  more 
jnaufpicioui.  The  French  having  croffcd  the  Rhine  in  three  divifions  at 
Kehly  Brifach,  and  Bade,  forced  the  Auftrian  army  to  fall  back  to  the  line 
of  Stockach.  A  battle  took  place  on  the  4th  of  May  which  coded  in  &• 
vour  of  the  French,  and  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  campaign.  '  T5ic 
Auftrians  were  never  able  after  this  defeat  to  oppofc  the  enemy  in  the  field  ; 
but  continued  retiring  before  them ;  in  adverfity  however  difplaying,  the 
moft  heroic  courage,  and  difputine  every  inch  of  ground  with  the  greateft 
obftinacy. 

But  the  attention  of  all  Europe  was  more  particiilarly  drawn  to  the  cri» 
tical  fituation  of  afiairs  in  Italy.  On  the  6th  of  May  Bonaparte  fet  out 
for  tlie  army  of  rcfcrve,  which  was  deftined  to  relieve  Maffenai  After  enter- 
ing Italy,  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Milan,  Parma,  Lodi,  Cremona,  and  of 
all  the  coQrfe  of  the  Po.  Fmm  the  operations  of  general  Melas,  he  fcenw 
iiot  to  have  been  apprifed  of  the  ftrength,  defigws,  or  advanced  progrefs  of 
the  enemy  till  it  was  too  late  to  oppofe  an  effectual  barrier  to  their  progrefs. 
£ven  the  furrender  of  Genoa,  which  took  place  in  the  5th  of  June,  feemed 
to  produce  no  change  in  the  plans  of  the  chief  conful^  nur  to  effc^  any  fa- 
vourable reverfe  in  the  affairs  of  the  Auftrians. 

On  the  9th  General  Ott  was  attacked  by  the  French  at  Cafteggio,  the 
battle  was  obftinate  and  bloody,   and  yidory  long  doubtful,  but  at  laft 
declared  in  favour  of  the  French  with  a  jgreat  lofs  on  both  fides ;  this  wseb 
ti  prelude  to  the  decifive  battle  of  Marengo,  a  battle  which  was  near  de- 
ciding the  fate  of  Europe  in  that  way  which  ^ood  and  loyal  men  had 
long  looked  for  rather  with  earneil  defire  than  confident  ^ope ;  the  ad- 
vantage for  fix  hours  was  greatly  in  favour  of  the  AHiilrians  but  fome  of 
thefe  circumAances  which  are  feeh  frequently  to  happen  in  all  human  con- 
cerns, and  which  prudence  cannot  forfee  nor 'precaution  prevent^  turned  tlte 
•apparent  certainty  of  a  brilliant  and  important  vidtory  into  a  melancholy  and 
ruinous  defeat.     Immediately  after  the  battle,  a  convention  was  entered  into  , 
by  the  commanders  in  chief  of  both  armies,  by  which  an  armiftice  was  agreed 
'ppon,  till  an  anfwer  (hould  be  received  from  the  court  of , Vienna  refpc^inir 
a  negociation  and  peace,  and  by  which   Genoa  was  furrendered  immediately 
to  the  French,  together  with  all  the  ftrong  places  of  Lombardy  and  Pied- 
mont.  '  Great  as  was  the  lofs  fuftained  by  the  Auftrians  by  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  the  fituation  of  their  affairs  does  not  feem  to  juftify  the  extraor* 
dinary  conduct  of  General  Melas,  in  voluntarily  furrendering  into  the  handt 
of  the  'Cnemy  nearly  all  the  fruits  of  a  glorious  and  fucccfsful  campaign.    To> 
tjie  overtures  of  the  chief  confnl  for  iiegociation,  the  court  of  Vienna  pleaded 
its  *being  bound  in  honour  only  to  negociate  in  concert  with  Great  Britain. 
To  this  the  chief  cohful  affented,  and  communicated  the  intelligence  to  the 
Britiih  government,  demanding  at  the  fame  time  a  naval  armiftice  as  a  preli- 
ininary  to  negociation.     This  demand  under  certain  quaUficdtions  the  Bri- 
tijh  mni&rf  Sid  not  rcie£t*     Upon  this  point  the  two  contending  powers 
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entered  mto  »  difeuffion^  but  oould  not  agree  concerning  the  conditiost* 
France  infifted  upon  being  allowed  to  fupply  the  Breft  Beet  whh  ftores,  aod 
£gypt  with  tho&  neceflaries  of  whic;h  the  French  army  were  in  want.  A» 
this  condition  rendered  the  fuperiority  of  Britain  at  fea  ufelefa  and  nQgatory, 
the  roinifters  pofitively  refufed  to  agree  to  thefe  Conditions ;  the  negotiations 
pf  coBrfe  were  broken  off. 

Mean^rhile  the  emperor  baTinor  refufed  to  fubfcribe  to  the  condtlionf 
of  the  preliminaries  of  peace  ftgned  by  his  plenipotentiary  at  Paris,  th^ 
armifttce  was  broken  off,  and  a  proclamaiiop  to  that  effect  was  publifhed  hf 
the  French  general.  Upon  the  rupture  of  the  negociation  frefb  prelimw 
naries  were  fent  to  Vieana  by  Bonaparte,  which  were  at  length  ratified 
by  the  emperor,  who  coofented  to  furrcDder  Ulfti,  Ingolftadt,  and  Philipfir 
borghj,  in  order  that  a  definitive  treaty  might  be  expofed  to  no  further  ob» 
fiacles.  After  a  coofiderable  delay  it  was  at  laft  agreed  that  a  congrcfs  OiouU 
neet  al  L*oneTilIe,  and  count  Cobentzel  was  appointed  plenipotentiary  by  th# 
court  of  Vienna,  and  Jofeph  Bonapane  on  the  part  of  France-  While 
affairs 'bn  the  continent  thus  began  to  wear  a  pacifirc  appearance,  the  terms 
e£  the  armiftice  were  openly  violated  by  the  French  army  in  Italy  mvadiag^ 
.Tufcai»y»  '  This  violation  of  the  armifiice,  together  with  the  diffictdty  of 
adjufting  feveral  other  im^rtant  points,  rendered  it  very  evident  that  hofti» 
•Eties  would  be  recommenced  at  no  very  diftant  period.  This  cveni  took 
place  oa  the  24th  of  November,  when  the  French  took  pofiVi&Dn  of  Afchaf* 
fenburgh,  and  foou  after  dc;feated  fthe  Auftrians  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Hohen* 
linden.  An.  armiftice  was  fo«n  after  concluded  at  Steyer  on  the  a^tb  of 
November.  The  conditions  were  very  difadrantageous  to  the  Auftrtant^ 
and  rendered  the  refumption  of  faofiilities  both  dangerous  and  difficult. 
This  was  fooh  after  followed  by  an  armiilice  in  Italyy  which  was  condud* 
cd  at  Trevifo,  and  finally  put,  an  end  to  the  war  on  the  continent.  A 
treaty  of  pea«e  was  concluded  between  the  contending  powers,  by  which  the 
French  gained  every  point  for  which  they  had  taken  up  arras*  From  the 
banks  of  the  Adige  to  thofe  of  the  Scheldt,  they  poflefs  unlimited  power» 
and  they  enjoy  an, extent  of  fea  coaft*  reaching  from  the  Adriatic  gulph  to 
the  German  ocean. 

While  the  French  concluded  fuch  an  advantageous  treaty  of  peace  in  Eu* 
rope,  their  affairs  in  Fgypt  were  fluAuating  and  uncertain.  No  event  of 
great  importance  occurred  after  the  departure  of  Bonaparte,  till  the  land* 
ing  of  the  Briti(h  fprces  under  General  Abercrombie.  For  an  account  of 
what  happened  after  that  period  we  refer  to  our  hiftory  of  England.  We 
ihall  only  obferve  that  the  late  important  vidory  appears  to  have  beea 
decifive,  and  that  the  reinforcement  which  has  arrived  from  the  £aft  Id» 
dies  under  the  command  of  general  Baird,  has  given  the  Britifli  TuclT  a 
fuperiority  as  muft  probably  vcrj  t&QXk  cfieA  the  cxpulfion  of  tl^e  Frcadi 
$a)m  Egypt. 
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THE  Stventccn  Provinces  which  ar?  known  by  the  oame  of  the  Nethrr^ 
iandSf  were  formerly  part  of  Gallia  Belgica.  and  afterwards  of  the 
circle  of  Belgium  or  Burgundyy  id  the  German  empire.  They  obtained 
tbc  general  name  of  Nrtherlacida^  Pais  Bas*  or  Low  Countries^  from  their 
fitoatioa  in  refped  of  Germany. 

£xTBNrt    SITUATIOK9  AMD  BOtlNiyAaiES  or  THB  SfiTEMTSEH  PaOfllKlf* 


Lfcngth    360 
Breadth  260 


} 


between 


{ 


49  and  54  North  btitude, 
,  a  and     7  £aft  loQgitade« 


They  are  bounded  by  the  German  (ea  on  the  North ;  by  Qermany,  Eaft  ; 
hj  Lorrain  and  Franccy  South ;_  and  by  the  Bnti(h  Channel,  Weft. 

I  ikaliy  f^r  the  fake  of  perfpicuity,  a^'d  to  aTOid  repetition,  treat  of  the  fe- 
veoteen  provinces  under  two  ,^reat  divruaiK  ;  firil  the  tforthemj  which  cqo* 
tains  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  ufualiy  knowQ  by  the  name  of  Holland  ; 
feoondly,  the  S9uthem^  containing  the  Auftrian  and  French  Netjierlandt* 
Tbc  United  Provinces  are,  properly  fpeaking,  eight,  viz.  Holland,  Over- 
yffelf  Zeabnd,  Friedand,  Utrecht,  Groningen,  Guelderland,  and  Zutphen  ; 
but  the  two  latter  forming  only  one  fos^rei^ntyy  they  generally  go  by  t^ie 
of  the  Seven  United  {'rovincea.  , 

SirOATIOlT  AMD  EzTfiNT  OF  THS  Ulftf  ID  FaOTINCCS. 


Length 
Breadth  near 
the. fame 


150^ 
arly  V 

•    '3 


between 


{'3 


and  J4  North  lat. 
3  and    7  Eaft  k>D« 


ContaiDing  10,000  fquare  miles,  with  275  in^bitants  to  each« 
The  folbwing,  from  Templanan's  furvey  of  the  globe,  is  the  moft  fatis- 
JaAory  account  i^e  meet  wkh  of  th^  geojgrraphical  divlfion^  including  the 
Tekel,  and  other  iflaadt : 


Cottiitries^Nam^s. 

Square 
Miles.. 

Lcngt 

Chief  Cities. 

Unitfd  Provinces^ 

• 

• 
66 

cr 

• 

.50 

t 

"■■■■■    "   "    {     ■  ■      '  — " 

fOvtryflirl 

1,900 

Deventer 

HoUand 

1,800 

84 

5* 

AmstjiroamI* 

18 

Gelderiand 

986 

50 

40 

Nimcguen             ^ 

a 

Friefland 

810 

44 

34 

Leu  warden 

5/ 

Zutphen 

.      <544< 

37 

33 

Zutphen 

<« 

u 

Groniogen 

J40 

.45 

37 

Grnningen 

Utrecht 

45<5 

41 

22 

Uirecht 

1 

Zealand        • 

303 

29 

«4 

Middlebttfg 

^Texel  aud  other  iflaods 

'«3 

• 

Totd~ 

7»54^ 

.1 

Aiii 


ltd  .  N  E  IT  H  E  R  L  A  N  t)  ^. 

Aifti  SEisONSy  SOIL,  AND  faceI      Thcfe  provlncea  lie¥>ppofitc  to  En^i> 
OF  THE  COUNTRY.  J  land^  at  the  diilance  pf  90  miles,  upoa 

tBe  eafl:  fide  of  the  Englifh  Channel,  and  are  Only  a  narrove  (lip  of  low  fwamp^ 
land,  lying  bctweca  the  mouths  of  fevcral  great  rivers,  and  what  the  induftry 
6(  the  inhabitants  has  'gained  from  the  fea  by  means  of  dykes,  wh'ieh  ih^ 
have  raifcd  and  Hill  fupport  with  incredible  labour  and  expence.  The  air  of 
the  United  Provinces  is  therefore  foggy  and  grofs,  until  it  is  purified  by  t^ 
fioft  in  winter,  when  the  eaft  wind  ufually  fcts  in  for  about  four  months,  and 
tbeir  harboura  are  frozen  up.  The  moiftnre  of  the  air  caufes  metals  to  ruftg 
and  wood  to  mould,  more  than  in  any  other  coijntry,  which  is  the  reafoa 
hf  iheir  perpettially  rubbing  and  fcouring,  and  of  the  bnghtnefs  and  cleanK- 
nelis  in  their  houfes,  fo  much  taken  notice  of.  The  foil  is  unfavourable  to 
vegetation,  but,^  by  the  indnflry  of  the  inh.abitants  in  making  canals,  it  la 
rendered  fit  for  paftur^,  and  in  many  places  ^or  tillage.  Holland,*  v^ith  all  its 
<;ommercial  advantages,  is  not  a  dciirable  country  to  live  in,  efpecially  to 
fereignecs.  Here  are  no  mountains  nor  rifing  grounds,  no  plantations,  pur- 
Kng  ft? tarns  or  catarads.  The  whole  face  of  the  country,  when  viewed  frott 
a  tower  or  fteeple^  has  the  appearance  of  a  continued  marfh  or  bog,  drained 
at  certain  diftancct  by  innumerable  ditches  ;  and  many  of  the  canals,  which, 
in  that  country  ferve  as  high-roadu,  afe  in  the  fummet  inonlhs  no  better 
than  ofEenfive  ftagnated  waters. 

Rivers  and  harbours.]  The  rivers  are  an  important  conflderation  to 
the  United  Provinces  ;  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Rhine,  one  of  the  largeii 
fhitn  in  Europe ;  the  Macfe,  the  Scheldt,  and  the  Vecht.  There  are  many 
fmall  rivers  that  join  thefe,  and  a  prodigious  nutftbcr  of  canals  ;  but  thefe 
are  few  good  harbours  in  the  United  Provinces  ;  the  beft,  arc  thofe  of  Rot« 
terdam,  Helvoetfluys,  and  Flufhing ;  that  of  Amderdam,  though  one  of 
the  largefl  and  fafeft  in  Europe,  has  a  bar  at  the  entrance  of  itf  Over  which 
bu'ge  vefTels  cannot  pafs  without  being  light ened^ 

Vegetable  akd  animal  ^o-7  The  quantity  dfgrairf  produced  herd 
DVCTiONS  BY  SEA  AND  i.AND|  j  16  uot  fufficieut  for  homc  coufnoiption  $ 
but  by  draining  their  bogs  and  mardies  they  have  many  excellent  meadows^ 
which  fatten  lean  German  and  Danifli  cattle  to  a  vaft  fize  ;  and  they  make 
prodigious  quantities  of  the  beft.  butter  and  cheefe  in  Europe^  Their  coun- 
try j;>roduces  turf,  madder,  tobacco,  fome  froit  and  iron  ;  but  all  the  pit-coal 
and  timber  ufed  there,  and  indeed  mod  of  the  comforts  arid  even  neceflariea 
of  life,  are  imported.  Ttiey  have  a  good  breed  of  (heep,  whofe  wool  is 
bighly  valued  ;  and  their  horfes  and  horned  cattle  are  of  a  larger  fize  thaa 
in  any  other  nation  in  Europe.  It  is  faid  that  there  are  fome  wild  bears  and 
wolves  here.  Storks  build  and  hatch  on  their  chimnies ;  but,  being  birdsof 
^afiage  they  leave  the  country  abuut  the  middle  of  Auguft^  with  their  yoting^ 
and  return  the  February  following.  Their  river-fi(h  is  much  the  fame  as 
•urs,  biit  their  fea  fifh  is  generally  larger,  owing  perhaps  to  their  fifhing  in 
deep  w&ter.  No  herrings  vifit  their  coads ;  but  they  have  many  excellent 
•yfterbeds  about  the  iflands  of  the  Texel,  producing  very  large  and  well 
tailed  oyfters.  Notwithftandiog  all  thefe  inconveniencies,  the  induftry  of  the 
Hollanders  farnifhes  as  great  a  plenty  of  the  ncceiraries  and  commodities  of 
life,  and  upon  as  eafy  terms  (except  to  travellers  and  ftrangers)  as  they  arc 
to  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

Sopulation,  inhabifants,  man-*)      The    Seven    United    Provinqca 

NERs,  ciusroMS,  AND  DiviRSiONS.J are   perhaps  the  beft   peopled   of 

any  fpot  of  the  fame  extent  in  the  world.     They  con^iin,  according  to  the 

beft  account  113  cities  and  townsi    i^oq  viUageSy   and  about  two   roiU 

tiona 
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L*6as  of  inhabitants  ;  befides  the  twenty-Are  townsy  and  the  people  i>  what 
is  called  the  Lands  of  the  Generality ,  or  conquered  countries  and  towns  of 
other  parts' of  the  Netherlands  *.  The  mannets,  habiis^  and  even  the  minds 
of  ihe  Dutch  (for  fo  the  inhaSitants  of  the  United  Provinces  are  called  in 
general)  feem  to  be  formed  by  their  fituatioQ^  and  to  arife  from  their  natural 
Wants*  Their  coujitrj^vdiich  is  preferved  by^  mounds  and  dyke?,  is  a  per- 
petual incentive  to  labour ;  and  the  artificial  drains  with  which  it  is  every 
where  interCefledy  paud  be  kept  in  perpetual  repair.  Even  what  may  be  called 
their  aatural  commodities»  their  butter  andtrheefe^  are  produced  by  a  condaiit 
attention  to  the  laborious  parts  of  life.  Their  principal  food  they  earn  out  of 
the  fea  by  their  herring  fifheries ;  for  they  difpofe  of  mod  of  their  valuable 
fifhes  to-the  EngUfh,  anS  other  nations,  for  the  fake  of  gain.  The  air  and 
ten^peraiure  of  their  climate  incline  them  to  phlegmatic^  flow  difpofitionq, 
both  of  body  and  mind  ;  and  yet  they  are  irafcibley  efpecially  if  heated  witb 
liquor.  Even  the2r  virtues  are  owing  to  their  coldaefs,  vvich  regard  to  every 
obje^  that  does  not  immediately  concern  their  own  interefts  ;  for  in  all  other 
refpedls  they  ate  quiet  neighbours  and  peaceable  luhjedls.  Their  attention  to 
the  con&itution  and  independency  of  thi^ir  country  is  owing  to  the  fame  pria« 
ciple ;  for  they  were  nev/er  kaown  to  efFeCi  a  cl^ange  of  government,  but  whe^ 
they  thought  themfelves  at  the  bnnk  of  pudition. 

The  yaiour  of  the  Dutch  becomes  warm  and  a6Uve  when  they  find  their 
ititerefl  dt  flake  ;  witnefs  their  fea-w&rs  with  England  and  Prance.  Their 
boors,  though  flow  of  underftanding,  are  manageable  by  fair  means.  Their 
feamen  are  plain,  blunt,  but  rough,  furly,  and  an  ill-  natured  fort  of  people^ 
'and  appear  to  be  infenfible  of  public  fpirit,  and  affedlion  for  each  other.  Their 
tradefmen  in  general  are  reckoned  honefl  in  their  dealings,  and  very  fparing  of 

*  their  words.  Smoaking  tobacco  is  pradlifed  by  old  and  young  of  both  feses ; 
add  as  they  are  generally  plodding  upon  ways  ^nd  means  af  getting  money, 
no  people  are  fo  unfociable.  A  Dutchman  of  low  ranft,  when  drunk,  is  guilty 
of  ^very  fpecies  of  brutality.  The  Dutch  have  alfo  been  known  to,  exercijie 
the  moil  dreadful  inhumanities  for  intereft  abroad,  where  they  thought  them« 
felves  free  from  jlifcovery  ;  but  they.are  in  general  quiet  and  inoSenfive  in  their 
own  country,  which  exhibits  but  few  inftances  of  murder,  rapine,  or  violence. 
As  to  the  habitual  tippling  and  drinking  charged  upon  both  fexes,  it  is  owing 
in  a  great  meafure  to  the  nature  of  their  fo9  and  climate.  In  general  all  ap« 
petites  and  pafllons  feem  to  run  lower  and  cooler  here  thaqan  moll  other  coun- 
tries, that  of  avarice  excepted.  Their  tempers  ate  not  airy  enough  for  joy, 
or  any  unufual  drains  of  ple«kfant  humour,  nor  warm  enough  for  love  ;  fo  that 
the  fofter  paflions  feem  no  natives  of  this  country;;  and  love  itfelf  is  little  bet- 
ter than  a  roechahical  aife^llon,  arifing  from  intereft,  conveniency  or  habit  ; 
it  is  talked  of  fometimes  among  the  young  men,  but  as  a  thing  they  have  heard 
of  rather  than  feh,  and  as  a  difcourfe  that  becomes  them  ratheV  than  affe^a 
them. 

In  whatever  relates  to  the  .management  of  pecuniary  affairs,  the  Dutch 
are  4:ertainly  the  mod'  expert  of  any  people ;  as  to  the  knowledge  df  ac- 
quiring wealth,  they  unite  the  no  lets  neceflary  fcience  of  preferviQg  it.  It 
is  a  kiad  of  general  rule  for  every  man  to  fpend  lefs  than  his  income,  be 
that  what  it  will  ;  nor  does  <it  often  enter  into  the  heads  of  this  fagacious 
people,  ^that  the  common  courfe  of  ex  pence  fliould  equal  the  revenue  j  and 

3  U  when 

*  Monf.  de  "Wit,  at  the  b^^nning  of  this>:enti3ry,  computed  the  people  of  Hollftd  at 

/a,5CO,00O,  bvt  Mr.  Templeman  eftimates  them  only  at  2,000,000,  whicl^  in  proportion  to 
^e  popioloiifiiefs  of  Enghmd,  is  more  thao  fuc  to  one,  eoofidcring  the  extent  of  the  poul- 
try.   HoUand  h  alfo  reckoned  to  have  as  many  fouls  as  the  other  fix  provinces,  which  if 

|aiei  the  people  of  Ui€  ievw  proTincc'i  with  tbctf  »ppc&^s<>i  nu»ft  b9  ^cry  Quroerouv^ 
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when  Ma  happen?,  they  think  at  lead  they  have  IrVed  that  year  to  dq  ptufi' 
pofe  ;  and  the  report  of  it  tifed  to  difcredit  a  man  among  them,  as  much 
.  as  any  vicious  or  prodigal  extravagance  does   in  other  countries.     But  this 
rigld^  frugality  is  not  fo  univerfal  among  the  Dutch  as  it  was  formerly  ;  for 
a  greater  degree  of  luxury  and  extravagance  has  been  introduced  am'ons^ 
them,  as  well  as  the  other  nations  of  Europe.     Gaming  is  hkewtfe  pradliz^ 
ed'  by  many  of  their  faihionable  ladies,  and  fome  of  them  difcover  more 
propcnfity  to  gallantry  than  was  known  here  in  former  times.     No  country 
can  vie  with  Holland  in  the  number  of  thofe  inhabitants,  whofe  lot,  if  not 
riches,  is  at  leaft  a  comfortable  fufficiency  ;  and  where  fewer   failures  or 
bankruptcies  occur.     Hence,  in  tl^  midft    of  a  world  of  taxes  and  coa- 
tributions,  fuchasno  other  country  does  experience,   they  flourifh  and  grow 
rich,     from  this  fyllefnat;ic  fpirit  of  regularity  and  moderation,  joined  ta 
the  mod  obi^inate    per&verance,  they  fucceeded  in  the  ilupendous  work* 
of  draining  their  country  of  thofe  immenfe  deluges  of  water  that  had  over- 
flowed fo  large  a  part  of   it    during  many  ages,  while  at  the  fame  time 
they  brought  iuider  their  fubje£lton  and  command  the  rivers  and  feas  that 
furround  them,  by   dykes  of  incredible  thicknefs  and  ftrength,  and  made 
them  the  principal  bulwarks  on  which  they  rely  for  their  ])n)tedion  and 
fafcty  of  their  territories  againftthe  danger  of  tin  enemy.     This  they  have 
done  by  covering  their  frontiers,  and  cities,  with  innumerable  iluices;  by 
means  of  which,  at  the  fhorteft  notice,  the  moil  rapid  inundations  are  let 
in,  and  they  become  in  a  few  hours  inaccefiible.     From  that  frugality  and 
perfevcrance  by  which  they  have  been  fo  much  charadterifed,  they  were  ena- 
bled, though  labouring  under  the  greateft  difficulties,  not  only   to  throw  off 
the  Spanifh  yoke,  but  to  attack  that  powerful  nation  in  the  mod  tender  parts 
by  fetz.ing  her  rich  galleons,  and  forming  new  ellabliniments  in  Afiica  ,and 
the  Eaft  and  Wetf  Indies,  at  the  expence  of  Spain,  and  thereby  becoming, 
from  a  drfpicable  province,  a  moft  powerful  and  formidable  enemy.     Equally 
wonderful  was  the  rife  of  their  military  and  marine eftablilhments,  maintaining, 
during  their  celebrated  contention  with  Lewis  XIV.  and  Charles  II.  of  Eng- 
land, not  Icfs  than  j  50,000  men,  and  upwards  of  eighty  Aiips  of  the  line.. 
But  a  fpirit  of  frugality  being  now  lefs  univerfal  among  them,  the  rich  traders 
and  mechanics  begin  to  approximate  to  the  luxuries  of  Engliih  and  French 
dreliing  and  living  ;  and  their  nobility  and  high  n>agiftrates,  who  have  retired 
from  irade^  rival  thofe  of  any  other  part  of  Europe  in  their  table,  buildings,, 
furniture,  and  equipages. 

The  diverfions  of  the  Dutch  differ  not  much  from,  thofe  of  the  Engltfh, 
who  fcemed  to  have  borrowed  from  them  the  neatnefs  of  their  drinking* 
booths,  ikittle,  and  other  grounds,  and  fmall  pieces  of  water,  which  form  the 
.amufements  of  the  middling  ranks,  not  to  mention  their  hand-organs,  and 
Other  muJical  inventions^  They  are  the  beft  flcaters  upon  the  ice  in  the  world- 
It  is  amazing  4o  fee  the  crowda  in  a  hard  froft  upon  the  ice,  and  ^he  great 
dexterity  both- of  men  and  women  in  darting  along>  or  rather  Eying  with  in- 
conceivable velocity.  ,  . 

Dress.*]  Their  drefs  formerly  was  nbted  fof  the  large  breeches  of  the 
men  ;.  and  the  jerkins,  plain  mobs,  fhort  petticoats,  and  other  oddities 
of  the  women  ;  all  which,  added  to  the  natural  thicknefs  and  chimfinefs  of 
their  perfons,  gave  them  a  very  grotefque  appearance.  Thefe  drefles  now 
pre  Vail  only  among  the  lowrer  ranks,  and  more  particularly  amongH  the  'fe2*» 
farisg  people. 

Relic iQN.]  The  eftabliihcd  religion  here  is  the  PreAiyterian  and  Cal* 
nnifm  ;  o6nebut  Frcyfbtcriana  arc  admitted  to  any  office  or  poft  in  the  go* 

Tevamcol* 
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Tenunent,  excq)ting  the  army  ;  yet  all  reUgions  and  feds  are  tolerated^  and 
have  their  refpe^iive  nieettnga  or  aflemblies  for  public  worj(hipi  among  which 
the  Papills  and  Jews  are  very  numerous.     And,  indeed,  this  country  may  be 
confidered  as  a  ftriking  inllaoce  of  the  benefits  ariGng  to  a  natiob  from  uni< 
▼erfal  toleration.     As  every  man  is  allowed  to  worfhip  God  according  to  the  ' 
didiatcs  of  his  own  confcieace,  perfons  of  the  moft  oppofite  opinions  live  to- 
gether io  the  mofl  perfc6i  harmony  and  peace.     No  man.  in  this  republic  has 
any  reafon  to  complain  oF  being  opprelTed  on  account  of  his  religioub  priu- 
ctplesy  nor  any  hop es»  by  advancing  his  refigion»  to  form  a  party,  or  to  break 
in  upon  the  government  ;  and  therefore,  in  Holland*  men  live  together  as 
citizens  of  the  world  ;  their  differences  in  opinion  make  none  in  affedion^ 
and  they  are  aifociated  together  by  the  common  ties  of  humanity  and  bonds 
of  peace,  under  the   protedioh  of  the  laws  of  the  Hate,  with  equal  en* 
couragement  to  arts  and  indullry,  and  equal  freedom  of  fpeculatiod  and  en* 
quiry.  .    ^  ,* 

LiANGUAGE.]  The  natural  language  of  the  United  Provinces  is  low 
I>utch,  which  is  a  corrupted  dialed  of  the  German  ;  but  the  people  ,  of  fa- 
fhion  fpeak  Englifh.  and  French^  The  Lord's  Prayer  runs  thus  :  Onje 
Vadcr^  die  in  de  hcmelin  %yn  u*tuen  naam  tvorde  gehtyllght :  utv^ koningkryk^ 
home  :  ware  wilic  gefcblede  gelyck  in  den  kernel  %oo  ook  op  den  ardent  one  dageU 
ids  hrooi  gef  ons  heeden^  ende  'oergeeft  ovfe  fchulden  gelyk  ook  tuy  vergeeven 
emfe  fcbutdenauren  :  ende  en  /oaf  om  neit  in  verfoer  iingemaer  vertofi  on  van  der 
hoofen*     Amen. 

LiEAaiiiNG  AND  LEAaNED  MEN»]|  Erafmus  and  Grotiusy  who  were 
both  natives  of  this  country,  ftand  at  the  head  of  modem  learning,  as  Boer« 
k^ve  does  of  medicine^  Haerlem  disputes  the  invention  of  pnnting  with 
the  Germans,  and  the  magi^t^ites  k(;ep  two  copies  of  a  book  intitled  Speculum 
SeJvstioni^f  printed  by  Kofter  in  144P  ;  and  the  molt  elegant  editions  of  the 
daffies  came  from  the  dutch  prciTes  of  Amfterdam,  liotterdam,  Utrecht, 
XtCjden,  and  other  towns.  The  Dutch  have  excelled  in  controverfial  divini- 
ty^ which  in  finuated  itfelffo  much  into  the  fUte,  that  before  principles  of 
univerfal  toleration  prevailed,  it  had  aloiofl  proved  fatal  to  the  government  ; 
witnefs  (he  violent  difputes about  Arminianifm,  free  wiU,  predeiiination,  and 
the  like.  JBefides  poerhaave,  they  have  produced  excellent  writers,  in  all  , 
branches  of  medicine.  Gnevius  and  Burman  (land  at  tha  head  of  their  nume- 
rous commentators  upon  the  clafUcs.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  their 
Latin  poems  and  epigrams  ;  and  latter  times  have  produced  a  Van  Haaren, 
who  is  poffc^ed  of  lome  poetical  abilities,  and  about  the  year  1 747  publifhed 
poems  in  favour  of  liberty,  which  w^re  admired  as  rarities,  chiefly  becaufe 
their  ^uthor  waft  a  Dutchman.  In  the  other  departments  of  literature,  the 
Dutch  publication^  ^re  mechanical,  and  arife  chiefly  from  their  employments, 
in  univerfities,  church,  or  date.  '  • 

Universitus.1  Thefear^  Leydeo,  Utrecht,  Gropiogen,  Harderwicke, 
and  Francker. 

The  uni;rerfity  of  Leyden,  which  was  fou;nded  in  1575,  is  tlie  largefl  and 
mod  ancient  in  all  the  United  Netherlands.  Its  library,  befides  a  number 
of  printed  books,  has  two  thoufand  oriental  manufcripts,  many  of  which 
are  ia  Arabic  \  an4  a  brge  fphere  adapted  to  the  Copernican  iyilem,  and 
moving  by  clock-work.     Here  is  alfo  a  phyfick  garden,  and  ap  anatomical 

fhcatre. 

The  univcrfity  of  Utrccht,^in  the  province  of  the  fame  name,  was  changed 
frpm  a  fchoolintoan  uoivcrfuy,  in  1636  ;  but  it  has  not  all  the  privileges 
.  *,  3  U2  of 
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of  the  oilier  unlvcrfitics,  befng  entirely  fubjcA'to-thc  magiftratcs  of  thor 
city.  The  phyfic-gardcn  hetc  is  very  curious  :  and  for  the  recreation 
of  tbe  ftudentSy  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  cit^  juil  without  the  gate^  is  & 
beautiful  maH,  confiding  of  feven  flraight  walks»  two  thoufand  paces  in 
length,  regularly  planted  with  limes  ;  but  that  in  tl\e  middle  is  properly  the 
mail- 
There  are  abundance  of  youth,  of  the  principal  nobiyty  and  gentry ^, 
from  mod  countries  in  Europe,  at  thefe  Xieminaites  of  litenrture  ;  and  aa 
every  one  may  lixe  as  he  pleafes,  without  being  obliged  .to  be  profufe  in  bis 
expcnccs,  or  fo  much  as  quitting  his  night-gown  for  either  weeks  or  months 
together,  foreigners  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  are  to  be  fecn  here.  The 
force  6f  example  is  ftri kingly  exhibited  at  thefe  univcrfities  ;  for  frugality  iti 
expence,  order,  a  conipqfed  behaviour,  attention  to  ftudy,  and  afiiduity  in  al( 
things,  being  the  charadteriftics  of  the  natives,  Grangers  who  continue 
a(nong4  them,  foon  adopt  their  manners  and  forms  of  liviiig.  And  thougK 
the  (ludents  live  as  they  pleafe,  and  ftudy  as  much  or  as  little  as  they  think, 
fit,  yet  they  are  in  general  remarkable  for  their  fcbrlcty  and  good  manners, 
and  the  affiduity  and  fuccefs  with  which  they  apply  themfelves  to  their  ~ 
iludies.  'No  oaths  are  impofedi  qor  any  rfligious  tetts  ^  fo  that  Roman  ca^ 
tholic  parents,  and  even  Jews,  fen^  their  children  herein  with  as  little  fcru^le 
ad  proteftants. 

AvriQuiTiEs  AND  cuRiosiTiis,!      The  piodigious    dykes,    fome   of 
NATtJRAL  AND  AKTiFicAb.       |  wHch  are  faid  to  be  feventeen  ells  in 
thicknefsy  mounds,  and  canals  conftruded  by  the  Dutch,  to  preferve  their 
country  from  thofe  dreadful  inundations  by  which  it  jfbrmerly  fuffcr^d  fo 
niueh,  are  ftupendousi  and  hardly  to  be  equalled.      A  ftone  quarry  near 
Maeftricht,  under  ahiH,  iswor&ed  into  a  kind  of  fubterraneous  palace,  fup- 
pbrted  by  piUars  twenty  feet  high.   The  fladthoufe  of  Amilcrdam  is  perhaps 
the  beft  building  of  that  kind  in  the  world  :  it   ftands  upon  131659  large 
piles,  driven  into  the  ground  ;  and  the  infide  is  equally  convenient  and  mag« 
nificent.     Several  mufeums,  containing  antiquities  and  curioflties,  artificial 
and  natural,  are  to  be  found  in  Holland  and  the  other  provinces,  particular- 
ly in  the  univcrfity  of  Leyden  ;  fuch  as  the  effigies  of  a  peafant  of  Ruflia, 
whor  fwallowed  a  knife  tep  inches  in  length,  and  is  faid  to  have  lived  eight 
years  after  it  was  taken  out  of  his  ftomach  ;  but  the  truth  of  this  feems-to  be 
doubtfuL     A  fhirt  made  of  the  entrails  of  a  min.  Two  Egyptian  mummies,^ 
being  the  bodies  of  two  princes  of  great  antiquity.      All  tlie  mufcles  and 
tendons  of  the  human  body  curioufly  fet  up,  by  prorefibr  ^talpert  Vandec 
Weil.  ' 

Cities,  towns,  and  other  edifices,  1      Amftcrdam,  which  is  built 
PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE.  J  upon  piles  of  wood,  is  thougfit 

to  contain  241,000  people,  and  to  be,  the  next  to  London, ,  the  mofl  com- 
mercial city  of  the  world.  Us  conveniences  for  commerce,  and  the  g^randegr 
of  its  public  works,  are  almoft,  beyond  defcription.  In  this,  and  all  other 
cities  of  the  United  Provinces,  the  beacty  of  the  canals,  and  walks  under 
trees  planted  on  their  borders,  are  admirable  ;  but  above  all,  we  are  (Iruct; 
wilh  the  neatnefs  and  cleanlinefs  that  is  every  where  obferved  within  doors. 
This  city,  however,  labours  under  two  great  difadvanlagcs  ;  bad  air,  and  the 
want  of  frcfli  wholefome  water,  which  obliges  the  inhabitants  to  preferve  the 
rain  water  in  rcfervoirs.  Rotterdam  is  next  to  Amfterdain  for  commerce 
and  wealth  ;  its  inhabitants  are  computed  at  56,000.  The  Hague,  though 
but  a  village,  is  the  feat  of  government  in  the  United  Provinces,  and  is  cele- 
brated ibr  the  magniilcence  and  beauty  of  its  buildings,  the  refort  of  foreigcx. 

•     /     -  amba^^ai* 
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mTXibalTadorfi  and  Grangers  of  all  4ift!n£Uona  who  Hyc  in  i\%  the  abundance  and 
f^icapncfs  of  its  profiuons,  and  the  politeqefa  of  its  inhabitantSi  who  are  com* 
puted  to  be  about  40«ooo  ;  it  is  no  place  of  trade,  "but  it  haq  been  for  many 
years  noted  as  an  emporium ijf  plfcafure  and  poUtics.  licydep  and  Utrecht 
are  &ne.  pities*  as  well  as  famous  for  their  univerGties^  .Saardam,  though  a 
weallhj:  trading  place*  is  mentioned  here  aa  the  work/hop  where  Peter  th« 
Great  of  Mufcovyi  in  perfbui  Cerryed  his  apprenticeihip  to  fhip-building,  and 
laboured  as  a  common  handicraft.  The  upper  part  of  Gddcrland  is  lubjc^^ 
^o  Pruflia,  and  the  capital  city  Geldcr. 

Iii;.AN9  MAViGATlotr*  c^^NAi-Ss  ANcl      The  ufu^  Way  of  pafling  froiA 
MANNsa  OF  T&AVELLiKc*    .       J  towu  to  town  is  by  covered  boats 
called  treckfcuitfl^  which  are  dragged  along  the  canals  bjf  horf(s%on  a  flow  unit 
form  trot,  fo  that  pafiengers  reach  tHc  different  towns,  where  th<y  are  to 
^opi  precifcly  at  the  ^ppoi^ted  iuftant  oT  time*     This  me^od  of  travelling, 
though  to  ftrangers  rather  dull*  is  extremely  conveqient  tc  the  iahabitaoi^ 
and   very    cheap*     By    means  of  thofc  canals,   an  e^Uenfive  inland  cbow 
merce  is  not  only  oamed  09  through  the  whole  country,  but  as  they  com- 
municate with  the  Rhine   and  other  la^ge  rivers^   the  produ^ions  of  tb« 
whole  earth  ar«  conveyed  at  a  fmall  expence  into  various  parts  of  Germany, 
find  the  Auftrian  and  ]f rench  Flanders.    A  treckfcuit  is  divided  into  two 
different  apartfnentSy  caUed  the  roof  and  the  ruiqi ;  the  Erft  for  gentlemen,,, 
and  the  other  for  coffimon'peopie^  who  ma^  read»  fmoke^  eaity  drink,  or  coa- 
verfe  with  people  of  various  nations,  drelTes,  and  languages*     Near  AmUer*. 
dam  s^d  other  large^cities,  a  traveller  is  alh>ni(hed  when  he  beholds  the  effe^ 
of  an  extenfive  and  flourifhing  commerce.     Here  the  cl^|aIs  are  lined  for 
miles  together  with  elegant^  neat  country  houfes,  feated  in  the  miifi  of  gar- 
d.eas  andpleafure  ground)  intermixed  with  figures,  buils,  ftatues,  temples.  Sou 
to  the  very  water's!  edge.     Having  no  objedls  of  amufement  beyond  the  Hoiiu 
of  the;f  own  gardens,  the  families  in  fine  i^eather  Tpend  much  of  their  time  in 
ihefe  tiuk  temples,^  (moakiiig,  reading,  or  viewing  the  pafTefjigers^  tp  whom 
(bey  appear  complaiian^  and  polite^ 

CoMMERCB  AND  MANUF4LCTvass.2The  commcrSe^ of  thc  Pu^h  previov% 
to  their  falling  under  the  don^inion  of  France,  and  the  cbnfequent  revi^li:^  * 
tion  of  their  government,  might  be  faid  to  be  almoft.  unlimited  ;  ~for  there 
18  fcarcoly.a  manufadure  they  did  not  carry,  on,  or  a  Hate  to  which  they  did 
^ot  trade,  In  this»  they  were  ailifted  by  the  populoufnefs  of  their  conotry, 
^he  cheapnefs  pf  their  labour,  and  above  all,  by  the  wqter-carriage,  which» 
by  means  of  their  canals,  gives  them  advantages  beyond  ^ all  other  nations. 
The  united  Provinces  were  the  grand  magazine  of  Europe  *,  and  goods  were, 
purchafed  here  fometimes  cheaper  than  in  the  countries  where  ihtf  were 
produced.  The  £aft  Ind^a  company  had  the  monopoly  of  th^  linefpicea 
for  more  than  a  hundred  year^  and  was  extremely  opulent  and  powerful. 
Their  capital  city  in  India  is  Batavia,  which  is  faid  to  exceed  in  magnificence, 
opulence,  and  com^ierce^  -all  the  cit^s  of  Afin«  Here  the  viceroys  appear^ 
ed  in  greater  fplendour  ^l^an  the  dadtholder ;  9nd  £ome  of  the  Dutch 
fubjeds  in  Batavia  fcarc<ly  acknowledged  any  dependence  on  the  mo* 
ther  country.  They  had  other  fettlcments  iu  l^odia^  but  none  more 
pleafantj  healthful,  or  ufeful,  than  that  on  the  Cape  of  Good  ^ope,  the 
grand  rendezvous  of  the  (hips  of  all  nations,  outward  or  homeward  bound. 
Not  to  mention  their  herring  and  whak  fifiieries,  which  they  had  carried 
off  from  the  native  proprietors,  they  excelled  at  home  in  numberlefs  branchea 
of  trade  ;  fuch  as  their  pottery,  tobacco-pipes,  delf-w^re,  finely  refintd, 
ialt  ;    their    oitnullsj   and    ilar^h   mattufat^urcs  ;    their 'hemp,   and    fine 
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paper-manufactures  f  their  fine  linen  and  tab!e  dama/ks  ;  their  Taw* 
milts  for  timber,  either  for  (hipping  or  houfes,  in  immenfe  quantities  ^ 
their  great  fugar-baking  ;  their  vad  woollen,  cotton,  and  filk  inyufac« 
tores  ;  wax-bleaching  ;  leather*drefiing  :  the  great  quantity  off  coin 
and  fpecie,  aflifted  by  their  batiks,  efpecially  by  that  of  AmdjPOam  ; 
their  Eaft  India  trade  ;  and  their  general  induflry  and  frugality. 
3ut  fince  their  connexion  with  France,  every  thing  has  fuffered  a  melancho«- 
ly  reverfc.  The  rich  inhabitants  have  cither  been  plundered  or  forced  to 
feck  an  afylum  in  foreign  countries,  they  have  been  flripped  of  almo(t 
all  their  rich  and  iifvaluable  pofiT^fifions  both  in  the  £ail  and  Weft  Indies,  their 
trade  has  been  ruined,  and  their  confequence  as  a  commercial  and  maritime 
people  totally  annihilated.  *  When  Lewis  XJV.  invaded  Holland  with  an 
army  of  SdyOOp  men,  the  Dutch  made  fdme  difpofitions  to  fhip  themfelvea 
oS  to  their  fettlements  in^IHdia  ;  fo  great  was  their  averfion  to  the  French 
government,  tjad  they  poffcfTed  the  fame  averfion  to  a  government  more 
powerful,  and  infinitely  more  mifchievous  (  had  they  pofTeffcd  a  portion  of 
that  genuine  patriotifm  and  love  of  liberty  which  infpired  their  anceftors,  they 
had  ftill  been  happy. 

Public  TRADING  companies. 3  Of  thefe,  the  capital  is  the  Eaf^ 
India,  incorporated  in  i6ox,  b^  which  formerly  the  Dutch  acquired  im-« 
ntenfe  wealth,  divided  forty  per  cent,  and  fongetimes  fixty,  about  the 
year  1660  ;  at  prefent  the  dividends  are  much  reduced  ;  bat  in  a  hundred 
and  twenty- four  years,  the  proprietors  on  an  average,  one  year  with  another, 
divided  fomewhat  above  twenty  four  per-cent.  But  the  J3utch  Weft  India 
company,  the  fame  year  divided  no  more  than  two  and  a  half  per-cent.  This 
company  was'  incorporated  in  1621.  The  bank  of  Amfterdam  is  thought  to 
be  inexhauftibly  rich,  and  is  under  an  excellent  dire£lion  ;  it  is  faid  by  Sir 
William  Temple,  to  contain  the  greateft  treafure,  cipher  real  or  imaginary, 
that  is  known  any  where  in  the  world.-  What  may  feem  a  paradox  is,  that 
this  bank  is  fo  far  from  paying  any  intereft,  that  the  money  in  it  is  worth  fome* 
what  more  than  the  current  cafti  is,  in  common  payments.  Mr.  AnderTon 
fuppofes,  that  thc^cafh  bullion,  and  pawned  jewels  in  this  b^nk,  which  are 
kept  in  the  vaults  of  the  ftadthoufe,  amount  to  thirty-fix  (though  oth^r&  fay 
only  to  thirty)  milh'ons  fterling. 

Constitution  and  govern rent.^  France  like  another  dcftroyin^ 
angel  has  fo  disjointed  and  broken  the  whole  fyftem  of  Europe,  and  over« 
thrown  k>  many  of  its  ancient  governments,  that  it  may  feem  prepofteroui 
to  fpend  time  in  dcfcribing  what  no  longer  exifts  ;  but  as  it  is  impolTible  to 
un(lerftand  the  hiftory  of  Europe  without  a  previdus  knowledge  of  its  ancient 
governments  and  laws,  and  as  the  eredlions  madeupoq  the  ruins  of  its  former 
cliabliihmenf s,  are  built  upon  a  fyftem  which  is  not  only  abfurd,  but  deftru£^ive 
of  every  principle  that  gives  coherence  and  firmnefs  to  fociety  ;  the 
lioh-ors  of  war,  moreover,  llill  continuing  to  rage  and  rendering  'the  ftate  of 
Jilurope  everv  day  more  unfcttled  and  difaftrous  ^  we  fhall  continue  to  dcf- 
cribe  the  conftitirtions  of  the  different  kingdom^  of  Europe  fuch  as  they 
were  befoi*e  the  revolution  in  France,  leaving  it  to  the  future  hiftorian  who 
fhall  have  the  good  fortune  to  fee  a  period  put  to  the  calamities  of  Europe  to 
defcribe  the  ftate  of  tranquility  and  permanent  fecurity  upon  which  it  may  uU 
timately  fettle. 

The  former  conftitution  of  the  United  Provinces  was  very  intricate ;  for 
though  they  fubfifted  in  a  common  confederacy,  yet  each  province  had  an  inter- 
9)al  government  or  conftitution  independent  of  the  others :  this  government  wai( 

called 
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ea&ed  t\ic  Jlafes  of  that  province  ;  and  the  delegates  from  tliem  formed  the 
Jie$es  general,  in  v^hom  the  fovcreignty  of  the  whole  .confederacy  was  veiled  ;  ' 
but  though  a  province  fhould  fend,  two  or  more  delegates*  yet.fuch  province 
liad  no  more  than  one  voice  in  every  refolution  ;  and  before  that  /refolutioa 
could  have  the  force  of  a  law,  it  was  approved  of  by  every  provincey  and  by 
every  city  and  republic  in  that  province.  This  formality  m  times  of  great 
danger  and  emergency  had  been  fet  afide.  Every  refolution  of  the  Hates  of 
a  particular  province  was  earned  unanimouOy, 

The  council  offiate  confiiled  like  wife  of  deputies  from  the  £e  veral  provinces  : 
but  Its  conftitution  wafi  different  from  that  of  the  flates-gcneral :  it  was  com- 
pofed  of  twelve  perfons,  whereof  Guelderland  fent  two ;  Holland,  three  ; 
Zealand*  two ;  Utrecht,  two ;  Friefland,  one  ;  Overyffel*  one ;  and  Gro- 
ningen,  one,  Thefe  deputies,  however,  did  not  vote  provincially,  but  per- 
fonally.  Their  bufinefs  was  to  prepare  edimates,  and  ways  and  means  foir 
railing  the  revenue,  as  well  as  oUier  matters  that  were  to  be  laid  before  the 
ftates  generaL  The  States  of  the  provinces  were  ((iled  **  Noble  aAd  Mighty 
*•  Lords,"  but  thofe  of  Holland,  «*  Noble  and  Moll  Mighty  Lords,"  and  the 
Hates-general,  "  Hi'gh  and  Mighty  Lords,"  or,  "  The  Lords  the  States- 
"•*  general  of  the  United  Netherlands  ;^'  or,  "  Their  High  Mightineffesi'* 
Subordinate  to  thefe  two  bodies,  was  the  chamber  of  accounts,  which  was 
likewlfe  compofed  of  provincial  deputies,  who  audited  all  public  accounts.  The 
admiralty  formed  a  feparate  board,  and  the  executive  part  of  it  was  committed 
to  five  colleges  in  the  three  maritifaie  provinces  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and 
Friefland.  In  Holland  the  people  had  nothing  to  do  either  in  chufing- 
their  reprefentatives  or  their  magiilrates*  In  Amllerdam,  which  took  the 
lead  in  all  public  deliberations,  the  magiftracy  was  lodged  in  thirty- fix  fenators^ 
tidio  were  chofen  for  life  ;  and  every  vacancy  among  them  was  filled  up  by  the 
furvivors.  The  fame  fenate  alfo  eleded  the  deputies  to  reprefent  the  citiec 
in  the  province  of  Holland.  * 

In  the  year  1747,  the  ftadtholderfhip  of  the  United  provinces  was- 
made  hereditary  in  the  male  and  female  reprefentatives  of  the  family  o^ 
Orange.  This  office  in  a  manner  fuperfeded  the  conftitution  already  deCcrib- 
ed.  The  ftadtholder  was  prelident  of  the  Hates  of  every  province  and  city« 
By  tl)is  he  had  the  moulding  of  the  alTembly  of  the  flates-general,  thougfi 
he,  had  no  voice  in  it  ;  in  Ihort,  though  he'^  had  not  the  title  he  had  more 
real  power  and  authority  than  fome  kin^ ;  for  befides  the  influence  and 
revenue  he  derived  from  the  (ladtholderfhip,  he  had  feveral  principalities  and 
large  ellates  of  his  own.  The  prefent  ftadtholder  is,  William  V.  prince  of 
Orange  and  Naffau,  fon  of  the  late  ftadtholder  William  Charles,  who  mar- 
ried Anne,  princefs  royal  of  Great  Britain,  and  died  1751.  After  the 
French  entered  Holland,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  whole  country  muft 
fall  under  their  power,  he,  on  the  1 9th  January  1 795,  embarked  from  Sche- 
veling  in  an  open  boat  with  only  three  men  to  navigate  her,  and^irrlved  fafe 
at  Harwich. 

Though  Holland  was  a  republic,  yet  its  government  was  far  from  being  of 
the  popular  kind  ;  nor  did  the  people  enjoy  that  degree  of  liberty  tvhich. 
might  at  firll  view  be  apprehended.  It  was,  indeed,  rather.an  oligarchy  than 
a  commonwealth  ;  for  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  not  fuffered  to  have  the 
leaft  fhare  in  any  part  of  the  government,  not  even  in  the  choice  of  the  depu* 
ties.  It  may  alio  be  obferved,  that  very  few  perfons  in  this  ftate  dared  to  fpeak 
their  real  fentiments  freely  ;  and  they  were  generally  educated  in  principlea 
fo  extremely  cautious,  that  they  CQuld  not  rclisquifh  them  when  they  entered . 
mor^  into  public  life* 

••■•'•  Witli 
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^Vtt^  fcfpeA  to  the  admimftration  of  juftJce  in  this  coiintry,  every  proviiiff^ 
had  Its  tribunal,  to  which,  cxdcpt  in  criminal  canfcs,  appeals  lay  from  the  pet- 
ty and  county  courts  \  and  it  is  faid  that  juftice  Uras  no  where  diftribuced 
with  more  impaftialit^,  \ 

Revenites.]  The  govemracnt  of  the  United  Frovinces  proportioned  their 
taxes  according  \o  the  abilities  of  eadi  province  of  city,  Thofe  taxes  confi [led 
o^an  almoii  general  cxcife>  a  land  tax,  poll-tax,  and  hearth-money  ;  fo  that 
the  public  revenue  amounted  atinually  to  about  two  millions  and 4  half  ilerling. 
l*he  province  of  Holland  payed  nearly  half  of  this  revenue.'  The  followiii^ 
h  the  rate  at  which  each  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  was  faid  to  cootri- 
bate  towards  the  public  expence. 

Of  every  million  (jf  ducats  the  province  of  Holland  contributed    43^0,000 

Zealand  '      .  ,      -                         -                   -               130,000 

Friefland  -             -                                       *                  1^0,000 

Utrecht  •                          -     .         ,                           85,000 

Groningen  •                  ••                          *                      7j,ODO 

Guelderland  ^                    -                     *                     *           70,000 

Overyflcl  ^      *               -                    *      -                    50^00* 

Of  the  4id,o60  ducats  paid  by  Ihe  province  of  Holland^  the  city  of  Am- 
jlerdam  furoifhcd  upwards  of  320,066. .  TJie  taxes  in  thefe  provinces  were  {i> 
heavy,  and  fo  many,  that  it  is  not  without  reafon  a  certain  author  afreets 
that  the  only  thing  which  had  cfcaped  taxation  there  was  the  air  they  breathed. 
But  for  the  encouragement  of  trade,  the  duties  on  goods  and  mcrchandlfc 
%cre  exceedingly  low.  Holland,  before  the  breach  with  England,  was  in  a 
very  flourilhing  condition.  The  immenfe  fums  ih  the  Britifli  funds  have 
given  reafon  for  fome  people  to  imagfne  that  Holland  laboured  "under  heavy 
debts ;  but  the  chief  reafon  was,  the  Hates  only  paid  two  and  a  half  per 
cent,  ihtereft  for  money. 

MiLiTARy  AND  MARINE  STRENGTH.]  The  number  of  land  forces  in  the 
United  Provinces  in  time  of  peace,  commonly  amounted  to  about  fortythpti« 
{and  ;  twenty-five  thoufand  of  whom  fcrvcd  in  girrifons  ;  many  of  them  were 
Scots  and  Swifs  ;  and  in  time  of  war,  they  hired  whole  regiments  of  Gcr- 
mans.  The  chief  command  of  the  army  was  veiled  in  the  (ladtholder,  under 
whom  was  the  field- marfhal- general.  The  marine  forces  of  the  United  Pra- 
vinces  ufed  to  be  very  great,  and  they  formerly  fitted  out  very  formidable 
fleets  :  but  fince  that  period  their  navy  has  been  much,  negkded*  In  the 
prefent  war,  fince  they  made  a  common  caufe  with  France,  the  capture  of 
one  fleet  at  the  Cape  of.  Good  Hope,  of  another  on  their  own  coaft  by  Ad- 
miral Duncan,  and  a  third  which  furrendered  to  Admiral  Mitchel  in  the  Tcxel, 
has  almuft  annihilated  their  naval  power. 

Order  of  teutonic  knights.]  Tliis  was  one  of  the  moil  powerful 
aft  well  as  ancient  orders  in  Europe,  now  divided  into  two  branches  ;  the 
iird  for  papifts,  and  the  fecond  branch  for  protefiants.  This  branch  haft 
a  houfe  at  Utrecht,  where  they  tranfa£l  their  bufinefs*  The  nobles  of  Hol- 
land, if  they  propofe  a  fon  to  be  a  knight,  enter  his  name  in  the  regider, 
and  pay  a  large  fum  of  money  to  the  ufe  of  the  poor  maintained  l^y  the  or- 
der, and  the  candidate  fucceeds  in  rotation,  tif  he  brings  with  him  proof  of 
his  nobility  for  four  generations  on  the  father's  and  mother's  fide.'  The  eo* 
fign  is  a  crofs  pattie,'  enamelbed  white,  furmoanted  with  another,  black  ^ 
above  the  crofs  is  a  ball  twifted,  white  and  black.  It  is  worn  pendent  to  ^ 
broad  black  watered  ribband^  which  is  worn'  about  the  neck.    The  fame 
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crofs  18  embroidered  oit  the  left  breall  of  tbe  upper  garment  of  each  knight. 

.AaMS.V  The  eiifigns  armorial  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  or  the 
States  of  ^Holland,  are, '  Or,  a  lion^  gules,  holding  with  one  paw  a  cutlafs, 
and  with  the  other  a  bundle  of  feven  arrows  clofe  bound  together,  inallufion 
to  |he feven  confedei'ate  {>rovinces»  with  the  following  motto,  Concordiara 
parv^  crcjcunt, 

HrsTony.l  Sec  the  Auftrian  Netherlands. 

William  V.  prince  of  Orange  and  Naffau,  Hereditary  Studtholder, 
Captain  general  and  Admirtil  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  atid  knight 
of  the  Garter,  was  horn  March  19th,  1748,  married  in  1^67,  the  princefs 
Frederica  Spphia  Wilhelmina  of  Pniilia,  bora  in  1751  ;  by  whom  he  has 
iffue.  1 

i«  Frederica-Louifa-Wilhelmina^  bom  Nov.  28,     1770;  married  to  the  . 
hereditary  Prince  of  Brunfwick.  / 

2.  William-Frederic,  hereditary  Prince,  born  Aug.  2,  1772  ;  marriedr 
0£i.  I,.  1 79 1,  to  Princefs  Frederica«Sop&ia- Wilhelmina  of  Pruflia. 

3,  William-Georgc-Frederic,  born  Feb.  15,  1774,  , 

The  Stadtholder  hath  one  fiiler,  Wilhelmina-Carolina,  bom  1 745,  and 
inarried  to  the  Prince  of  Naifau  Wielburgh. 
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Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles.  Degrees. 

Length  200*1  L^.„„„     5*49  and  5^  North  latitude 
Breadth  200 1  ^«^^««    |  2  and    7  Eaft  longitude. 

BbuNDAKiEsOT^OUNDED  by  the  United  Provinces  on  the  North  ;  by 

,  fj  Germany,  EaU ;  by  Lorrain,  Champaign,  and  Picardy, 
in  France,  South  ;  and  by  another  part  of  Picardy,  and  the  Englifh  fea. 
Weft. 

As  this  country  belongs  to  three  different  powers,  the  Auftrians,  French, 
and  Dutch>  we  (Kail  be  more  particular  in  diftinguifhing  the  provinces  and 
towns  belonging  to  each  (late. . 

I .  Provinces  of  BRABANT. 


Subdivifions. 


1 


i,  Dutch  Brabant 


■ 


I- 


Sq.M.    • 

«374 


Chief  Towns, 
r  Boifleduc 

Breda 

Bergen-op-Zocm 

Grave,  N.  E. 
.  LiUo  1 

L  Steenbergen.  3  N.  W. 
r  Bruffcls,  E.  Ion,  4.  deg.  61  ^  g 

I      omm.N.  lat.  50-jO      j  < 

<  Louvain         '% 

J    I  Vilvordea        >  in  the  middle. 
tLanden  J 

2.  ANTWERP  ;  and,  3.  MALINES,  are*  provinces  independent  of  Bra* 
)»ant,  though  furrouiyled  by  it,  and  fubjed  to  the  Houfe  of  Auilria. 


t.  Auftrian  Brabant 


-1 
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4.  Proviocc  of  LIMBI/RG,  S.  E.  , 
Subdividons.  Chief  Towns.  Sq.M« 


Chief  Towns 


f  Limburg,  £.  Ion,  65.  N.     1 

^-     3 


3'« 


(fubj.tothc  1 
t,  or  f     Dutch.      J 


30a 


Auftrian  Luxepiburg 
French  Luxemburg 


Chief  Towns 


AuArian  Hainault 


I    lat.  50  37*  fub  to  Au{iria« 
J  Maeftricht 
^  Dalem 

Fauquemontj 

Valkenburg 
5.  Province  of  LUXEMBURG. 

TLuxemburg^  £.  Ion.  6- 8*     N.  lat. 

1     49  45-      ^ 

iThionvillc    1  c    £  240^ 

Mgn^medy  J     '     *  29 » 

6.  Province  of  NAMUR»  in  the  middle,  fubjedi  to  Aullna. 

HNamufi  on  the  Sambre  and  Maefe,  7 
E.  Ion.  4-50.  lat.  50-30.  S 

Charleroy  on  the  Sambre. 
7.  Province  of  HAINAULT. 

HMonsy  E.  Ion.  3-33.  N.  ^ 
lat.  50  30.  7  in  the  1    . 

Aeth  f  middle  J   ^ 

Enguin  -* 

H  Valenciennes  ^ 

Landrecv  ^ 

8.  Province  of  C AMBRESIS. 

HCambray,  E.  of  Arras,  E.  Ion*     7 
3.15.   N.  lat.  50-15.  J 

Creveco&ur»  S.  of  Cambray. 
9.  Province  of  ARTOIS. 

fArrasy  S.  W.  on  the  Scarpe,  E, 
]on.  2-5.  N.  lat.  50-20. 
St.  Omer,  E.  of  Boulogne 
►  <  Aire,  S.  of  St.  Omcr 
I  St.  Vcnant,  E.  of  Aire 
I  Bcthune,  S.  E.  of  Aire 
tTerouen,  S.  of  S.  Omcr 
10.  Province  of  FLANI>ERS. 


French  Hainault 


Dutch  Flanders 


800 


Sul)je£i  to  France  — 


150 


S\ibje£lto  France  — 


I 


j>  990 


HSluys,  N. 
Axel,  N. 
Hulll,  N. 
Sas  van  Ghent  1^  N. 


280 


Auftriaui  Flanders  — 


7    f  Ghent,  on  the  Scheldt,  £.  Ion. 
3-36.  N.  lat.  51 
Bruges    T 

Oftcnd     S-  N.  W.  near  the  fea. 
Newport  J 
^  ^  Oudenard  on  the  Scheldt. 

C?""7JonthcLU 
DixmudeJ  ^ 

Ypres,  N.  of  Lifle 

>    I  Toumay  on  the  Schddt 

|;McDiA  on  the  Lis. 


*  1905 


fiubditi" 
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"Sutfmfions.  '    Chief  Towiig-         '    '         Sq.  M. 

IrLMe,  W.  of  Tournay 
I  Dunkirk  on  the  coafl  £«  of  Calais 

I  St.  Amand,  N.  of  Valenciennes 
\  Gravelin,  £.  of  Calais. 

Air,  soil,  and  produce.}  'The  air  of.Brabanty  and  upon  the  coaft  of 
Flanders,  is  bad ;  that  in  the  interior  paits  is  mo^e  healthful,  and  the  ieafons 
more  fettled,  both  in  winter  and  fumnicr,  than  they  rare  in  England.  The 
foil  and  its  produce  are  rich,  efpecially  in  corn  and  fruits.  They  have  abun- 
dance of  pafture ;  and  Panders  itfelf  has  hct^  reckoned  the  granary  of 
France  and  Germany,  and  fometimes  of  England.  The  moil  barren  parts 
for  corn  rear  £sr  more  profitable  crops  of  flax,  which  is  here  cultivated  to 
great  perfe6iion.  Upon  the  whole,  the  Auftpan  Netherlands,  by  the  cul- 
ture, commerce  and  induftry  of  the  inhabitants,  was  formerly  the  richeil  and 
moil  beautiful  fpot  in  Europe,  whether  we  regard  the  variety  of  its  manu- 
fafkures,  the  itiagnificence  and  riches  of  its  cities,  the  pleafantn^s  of  its  roads 
and  villages,  or  the  fertility  of  its  land.  If  it  has  fallen  off  in  latter  ^imcs,  it  is 
owing  partly  to  the  Deglc£l  of  its  government,  but  chiefly  to  its  vicinity  to 
England  and  Holland  ;  but  it  is  ftill  a  mod  defireable  and  agreeable  coun- 
try. There  are  few  or  no  mountains  in  the  Netherlands  :  Flanders  is  a  flat 
country,  fcarcely  a  fiiigle  bill  in  it.  Brabant,  and  the  reft  of  the  pro- 
▼inces^  confift  of  little  hills  and  vallies,  woods,  inclofed  grounds,  and  ChaoN 
paign  fields. 

Rivers  and  canals.]  The  chiefs  rivers  are  the  Maefe,  Sambre, 
Demer,  Dyle,  Nethe,  Geet,  Sanne,  ll'uppel  Scheldt,  Lis,  Scarpe,  Deule, 
and  Dender.  The  principal  canals  are  thofe  of  BruiTels^  Ghent  and 
Oftend. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Mines  of  iron,  copper,  lead  and  brimftone, 
are  found  in  Luxemburg,  and  Limburg,  as  are  fome  marble  quarries  ;  %nd 
in  the  province  of  Namur  there  are  eoal-pits,  and  a  fpecies  of  bituminous  fat 
earth  proper  for  fuel,  with  great  plenty  of  foflile  nitre. 

Inhabitants,  population,  man- Y  The  Flemings  (for  fo  the  inha- 
NERs,  CUSTOMS,  AND  DIVERSIONS*  \  bitants  of  Flanders  and  the  Auftri« 
an  Low  Countries  are  generally  called),  are  thought  to  be  a  heavy,  blunt, 
honeft  people  ;  but  their  ms^nners  are  fomewhat  indelicate.  Formerly  they 
were  known  to  fight'  defperatcly  in  defence  of  their  country ;  at  prcfcnt  they 
make  no  great  figure.  The  Aiiftrian  Netherlands  are  extremely  populous  ; 
but  authors  differ  as  to  their  numbers*  Perhaps  we  may  fix  them  at  a  me- 
dium at  a  fhillion  and  a  half.  They  are  ignorant,  and  fond  of  religious  ex- 
hibitions and  pageants.  Their  olher  diverfions  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
peafants  of  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Dress  and  Language.]  The  inhabitants  of  the  French  Flanders  are 
mere  French  men  and  women  in  both  thefe  particulars.  The  Flemings,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Holland,  drefs  like  ^le  Dutch  boors,  and  their  language  is 
the  fame  ;  but  the'  better  fort  of  the  people  fpeak  French,  and  drefs  in  the 
fame  tafte. 

Religion.]  The  eftablifhed  religion  here  is  the  Roman  cathoUc  but  pro* 
teftants,  and  other  fe6is,  are  not  moleltcd. 

*  Archbi^soprics  and  BISHOPRICS.]  The  archbifhoprics  are  Cambray, 
Malines  or  Machlin  ;  the  blfhoprics,  Ghent,  Bruges,  Antwerp,  Arras,  Yprcs, 
Tournay,  St„Omer,  Namur,  and  Ruremonde.    * 
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Lea&ning»  i.CARNS]>  MENyl      The  focietics  of  Jefuits  formeily  prQ« 
AND  ARTISTS.  |  duccd  the  moft  learned  men  m  the  Au- 

ilrian  Low  Coantjies>  in  whicti  tbey  h^d  many  comfortabre  fettlementfl. 
Works  of  tbeology»  and  the  civil  and  canOn  law»  Latin  poems  and  pbya  were 
their  chief  ^rodu6Uons.  Strada  ie  an  elegant  hiftorian  and  poet.  The  Flc- 
mi(h  painters  and  fculptors  have  great  roerit,  and  form  a  fchool  by  them- 
fclve8.u '  The  works  of  Rubens  and  Vandyke  cannot  be  fufEciently  admired* 
Fiamingo^  or  the  Flemings  models  for  hea'ds,  particularly  thofe  of  cbildsea, 
have  ^ever  yet  been  equaUed ;  and  the  Flemings  formerly  engrofied  tapcflry- 
weaving  to  tbemfelves.  z 

'  Universities.]  Louvain,  Douay,  Touroay,  and  St«  Qmer.  The  firft 
was  founded  in  14269  by  John  iV.  duke  of  Brabant,  and  enjoys  great  privile- 
ges. By  a  grant  of  pope  Siztus  IV.  this  university  has  the  privilege  of  pre- 
jfi^nting  to  all  th^  livings  in  the  Netherlandsi  which  right  tbiey  enjoy«  except 
ia  Holland. 

ANTiQjinTiEs  AMD  CURIOSITIES^?  Some  Roman  ^lonumeots  of  tem« 
NATURAi.  AN]>  ARTIFICIAL.  J  plcs  and  Other  buildings  are  to  be 
found  in  theCe  provinces.  Many  curious  bells,  churchesi  and  the  like^  anoteot 
and  modern,  are  alfo  found  here  ;  and  the  magnificent  old  edifices  of  every 
kind,  feen  tbrough  all^tbeir  ciiies^  give  evidences  of  their  former  grandeur^ 
In  1607,  fome  labourers  fouud  1600  gold  coins,  and  ajicient  medals  of  Anto* 
nintis  Pius,  Aurelius,  ^nd  Lucius  Verus. 

Cities*]  This  article  has  employed  feveral  large,  volunxs  publifbed  by 
'different  authors,  but  in  times  when  the  Au (Irian  Netlierlands  were  far  more 
flourifhing'than  now.  The  walls  of  Ghent,  formerly  the  capital  of  Flanders, 
and  celebrated  for  hs  linen  and  woollen  manufa6lures,  contained  the  circuit  of 
ten  miles  ;  but  it  is.now  unoccupied,  and  great  part  of  it  in  a  manner  a  void. 
Bruges,  formerly  fo  noted  for  its^  trade  and  manufadlures,  but  above  all 
for  its  €ne  canals,  is  now  dwindled  to  an  inconfiderable  place.  .OHend  ifli 
a  tolerable  convenient  barbbur  for  traders  ;  and  foon  after  the  laft  rupture 
betweeti  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  became  inore  opulent  and  populous* 
In  17B1  it  was  yifited  by  the  emperor,  who  granted  to  it  many  privi* 
leges  and  franchifes,  and  the  free  exercife  of  the  protetlant  religion.  As  to 
Ypres,  it  Js  ooly  a  iliong  garrifon  town.  The,  fam^  mity  be  faid  of  Charle- 
roy  and  Namur. 

Louvain,  the  capital  of  the  Auftrian  Brabant,  inftead  of  its  flouriihiog 
manufaftures  and  places  of  trade,  now  contains  pretty  garden^  walks,  an'4 
arbours.  Bruifels  retains  fome  what  of  its  ancient  manufactures ;  and  being 
the  refidence  of  the  governor  or  viceroy  of  the.  Auftrian  Netherlands,  it  ia 
a  populous,  lively  place.  Antwerp,  once  the  emporium  of  the  European 
contimjnt,  is  now  reduced  to-  be  a  tapeftry  and  thread  lace  (hop,  <4|[th  the 
hoiifes  of  fome  bankers,  jewellers,  and  painters  adjoining.  One  ofthe  firft 
exploits  of  the  Dutch,  foon  after  they  threw  off  the  Spaniih  yoke,  was  to  ruia 
at  once  the  commerce  of  Antwerp,  by  finking  vciTels,  lokd^d  with  ft;one,  ia 
the  mouth  of  th^  Scheldt ;  thus. (hutting  up  the  entrance  of  that  river  to  (hipa 
of  large  burden.  This  was  the  more  cruel,  as  the  people  of  Antwerp  had 
been  their  friends  and  fellow  fuffercrs  in  the  caufe  of  libeity,  but  they  forefaif 
that  the  profperity  of  their  own  commerce  was  at  (take. 

It  may  be  obferved  here,  that  every  gentleman's  houfe  is  a  caftlc  or  cha* 
teau  ;  and  that  there  are  more  ftrong  towns  in  the  Netherlands  than  in  all 
the  reft  of  Europe  ;  but  fuice  the  decline  of  thjeir  trade,  by  the  rife  of  the 
Eagli(h'and  Dutch,  thefe-  towns  are  confiderably  dimioiflied  in  fize,  and 
whole  ftreetS)  particularly  in  Aat\rerp,  arc  in  appearance  uninhabited*    In 
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"4^  Metheilanday  provifions.  are  extremely  good  and  cheap.  A  ^mngcr  muj 
^iie  in  BrufTelsy  on  feven  or  eight  di(he9  of  meat,  for  lefs  than  a  ihilUng  £ag- 
-liHi.  Travdling  is  fafe,  reafooable  and  deh'ghtful  in  this  luxurioufi  couotr/. 
•The  roads  ^  are  generally  a  broad  caufeway  and  run  ifor  fome  miles  in  a 
ftraight  iine,  till  they  terminate  with  the  view  of  fome  noble  buil()iog9.  At 
CaEAf  in  the  Fr6ich  Netherlands,  may  be  (een  thirty  two  townS|  itfclf  being 
pA  a  hill.  ^  , 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  The  chief  manilfaf^Mres  of  the 
French  and  Audrian  Netherlands^  are  their  beautiful  linens  and  lace^  ;  in 
which,  notwithftanding  the  boafted  improvements  of  their  neighbours,  they 
are  yet  unrivalled ;  particularly  in  that  fpecies  called  cambric9,  froni  Cam* 
bray,  the  chief  plac^  of  its  manufadure.  Thcfe  manuikdures  form  the  prin- . 
cipal  article  of  their  commerce.  ^ 

Constitution  and  goyermmsvt.]  The  Auftrian  Netherlands  are. 
ftill  confidered  as  a  circle  of  the  empire,  of  which  the  Archducal  houfe,  at 
be^ng  fovereign  of  the  whole,  is  the  fole  'director,  ind  fummOning  pdnce. 
This  circle  contributes  its  (hare  to  the  impofts  of  the  empire,  and  fends  an 
envoy  to  the  diet,  but  is  not  fubje6t  to  the  judicatories  of  the  empire.  It 
is  under  a  goveritor  general,  appointed  by  the  court  of  Vienna,  who  is  at 
prefeot  the  archduchefs  Chnftiania,  fifter  to  the  late  emperor  Jofeph  II.  and 
her  hufband  the  duke  of  Saxe  Tefchen.  The  farce  of  an  affembiy,  or  parlia- 
ment, for  each  province,  is  ftill  Jupt  up,  and  confifts  of  the  clergy,  nobility, 
and  deputies  of  towns,  who  meet  at  firuffelsc  Each  province  claims  pa^icular 
privileges,^  but  they  are  of  very  little  effe&  ;  and  the  governor  ieldom  lir 
.  never  finds  any  refinance  to  the  vvill  of  his  court.  Every  prpvinpe  has  a  par- 
ticular governor,  fubjed  to  the  regent :  and  cau&s  are  here  decided  accor* 
iling  to  the  civil  and  canon  law.  < 

•  After  wbeit  we  have  already  pi cmikdy  page,  526.  itQnay  he  reckoned  almo ft 
needlefs  to  remind  the  reader  that  this  defcription  of  the  con  fti  tut  ion  and  go- 
vernment of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  is  only  applicable  tq  their  ficuacion 
when  fuhjedl  to  the  emperor^  they  are  now  annexed  to  France,  and  make  a 
part  of  her  territories. 

Re  YEN  u  £8.  j  Thefe  rife  from  the  demefne  land$  and  cuftoms :  but  fo  much 
ia  the  trade  of  the  Auftrian  Flanders  now  reduced,  that^they  are  C^d  not  to 
defray  the  expence  of  their  government ;  but  by  the  late  reduction  of  the 
garrifonj  this  is  now  altered.  The  French  Netherlands  bring  in  a  coHUderable 
revenue  to  the  nation. 

HiMTARY  strenoth.]  The  t^foops  maintained^ here  by  the  emperor 
Are  chiefly  employed  in 'the  frontier  garrifons«  Though,  by  tlie  barrier 
treaty,  the  Auftrians  were  obliged  to  maintain  three  fifths  of  thofe  garrisons, 
and  the  iJutch  two ;  yet  both  of  them  were  miferably  deficient  in  their 
quotas,  the  whole  requiring  at  leaft  30,000  men»  and  in  time  of  war  above 
iQsPOo  more.  But  the  emperor  Jofeph  II.  demoli/hed  the  foriificaiioos  of 
inoft  of  the  places,  and  rendered  the  garrifons  ufclefs; 

Arm  S.J     The  arms  of  Flanders  are,  or,  a  lion  fablef  Imgped  gules^ 

HuTORy.]  The  fevenieen  provinces,  and  that  part  of  Germany  which 
JSes  weft  of  the  Rhine,^  was  called  Belgica  Gallia  by  the  Romans.  About 
a  century  before  the  Chrifti^n  sera,  the  Battle  removed  from  Hcffe  to  tlic 
jn^rft&y  country  bounded  by  the  Rhine  and  the  Maefei'tbcy  gave  tlic  name 
of  Batavia  to  their  new  country.  Generous  ind  brave,  the  BaUvians  were 
treated  by  the  Romans  with  great  refped,  being  exempted  from  tribute, 
jgoveraed  by  their  own  laws,  and  obliged  only  to^  perform  military  fcrvices. 
yppQ  the  decline  gf  th^t  empire;  the  Goths,  and  oihcr  northem  people,  pof- 

failed 
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.  fcfllrd  tlicmfclvcfl  of  thcfe  provinces  firft,  a«  thty  pafled  through  them  in  thefc* 
way  to  France,  and  other  parts  6f  the  Roman  empire  ;  and  afterwards  beio^ 
cre^ed  into  Tmall  governments^  the  heads  of  which  were  defp«tic  within  their 
own  dominions.  Batavia  and  Holland  became  independent  on  Grermany,  to 
which  ^t  had  been  united  under  one  of  the  grandfons  of  Charlemagne^  in  the 
beginning  of  the  ipth  century,  when  the  fupreme  authority  w^s  lodged  in 
the  three  united  powers,  of  a  count,-  the  Nobles,  and  the  Towns.  At  bft. 
they  were  fwallowed  up  by  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  anno,  1433. 
The  emperor  Charles  V.  the  heir  of  that  family,  transferred  them,  in  the  year 
1477,  to  the  houfe  of 'Auftria,  and  ranked  them  as  part  of  the  empire,  under 
the  title  of  the  Circle  9f  Burgundy.  The  tyranny  of  his  fon  Philip  II.  who 
fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  made  the  inhabitants  attempt  to  throw  off 
hts  yoke,  which  occaiioned  a  general,  infurre^lion.  The  counts  Hoorn,  and 
Egraont,^  aud  the  prince  of  Orange,  appearing  at  the  head  of  it,  and  'Luther's 
reformation  gaining  ground  about  the  fame  time  in  the  Netherlands,  hw 
difciples  were  forced  by  perfecution  to  join  the  malecontents.  Whereupon 
king  Philip  introduced  a  kind  of  inquifition,  which  from  the  inhumanity  of 
its  proce;:ding8,  was  called  the  '^  Council  of  blood,"  in  order  to  fupprefs 
them  ;  an^  many  thoufands  were  put  to  death  by  that  court,  befides  thofc 
that  penfhed  by  the  fword.  ^  Count  Hoom  and  count  Egmont  were  taken 
and  beheaded  ;  but  the  pnnce  of  Orange,  whom  they  eleded  to  be  their 
Stadtholder,  retiring  into  Holland,  that  and  the  adjacent  provinces  ei(itered 
into  treaty  for  their  mutual  defence,  at  Utrecht,  in  the  year  1579.  And 
though  thefe  revoltersat  firft  were  thought  fo  defpicableas  to  be  termed  Beg>^ 
jrars  by  their  tyrants,  their  perfeverance  and  courage  were  fuch,  under  the  prince 
of  Orange,  and  the  affiftance  afforded  them  by  queen  Elizabeth,  both  in  troops 
and  money,  that  they  forced  the  crown  of  Spain  to  declare  them  a  free  peo* 
pie,  in  the  year  1609  ;  and  afterwards  they  were  acknowledged  by  all  Europe 
to  be  an  independent  ftate,  under  the  title  of  The  Ukited  Provinces, 
By  their  feawarB  with  England,  under  the  Commonwealth,  Cromwell,  and 
Charles  II.  they  juftly  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  fonllidable  naval  power. 
When. the  houfe  of  Auilria,  which  for  fome  ages  ruled  over  Germany,  Spain* 
and  part  of  Italy,  with  which  they  afterwards  continued  to  carry  on  bloody 
wars,  was  becdtne  no  longer  formidable  ;  and  when  the  public  jealouCy  was  di* 
reftcd  againft  that  of  Bourbon,  which  was  favoured  by  the  government  of  Hol- 
land, who  had  difpofieiTed  the  prince  of  O/ange'  of  the  ftadtholderfhip  ; 
the  fpirit  of  the  people  was  fuch,  that  they  revived  it  in  the  perfon  of  the 
prince,' who  was  afterwards  William  III.  king  of  Qreat  Britain  ;  andduringr 
his  reign,  and  that  of  queen  Anne/  they  were  -prihcipals  in  the  grand  con« 
fcderacy  apainft  Lewis  XIV.  king  of  France.  ^ 

Their  conduft  towards  England  in  the  wars  of  1742  and  1750  hath  bee« 
difcuffed  in  the  hiftory  of  that  country,  asalfo  the  occurrences  which  led  toa 
nvpture  between  them  and  the  Englifh  in  the  year  1 780.  As  it  was  urged, 
•  that  they  rcfufed  to  fulfil  the  treaties  which  fubfifted  between  them -and 
Great  Britain,  fo  all  the  treaties  which  bound  Great  Britain  to  them  were  de« 
clared  null  and  void,  as  if  none  had  ever  exiiled.  By  the  war,  their  trade  fuf- 
fered  coniiderably,  but  Negapatnam,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  is  the  only  place  not 
Tcftored  to  them  by  the  late  peace. 

Probably,  to  their  feparatiot  from  Great  Britain,  may  be  attributed  th^ 
late  differences  lletween  the  States  General  and  the  late  emperor  Jofeph  II. 
who,  from  the  ex^ufted  (late  of  feveral  of  the  •  European  powers,  feemed 
to  htve  a  favourable  oppol-cunitv  of  accompliihing  his  ambitious  deiigndL 
Iq  the  yestf  17811  he  had  been  allowed  to  deipoliih  the  Dutch  barrier  in  hii 
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donunioiis  for  which  they  had  contended  fo  defperately  in  the  time  of  qupea 

A^nney  and  he  now  feemed  willing  to  encroach  upon  their,  territories.     A 

conference  tibncerning  the  houudaries  of  their  refpediive  nations  was  pro- 

pofed  to  the  dates  ;  but  before  this  could  take  pbce,  he  began  to  comimc 

Ibme  a6ls  of  hoflih'ty,  and  extend  his  dominions  a  littk  by  way  of  prelimi- 

aary.     Two  fmall  n^rts,  St.  Donat»  and  St.  P^ul,  were  feize4  upon^  as  well 

as   fome  part. of  the  mar(fa,cs'in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sluys.     A  forfn^ 

demand  was  then  made  of  a  free  navigation  beyond  fort  £<il]o»,as  far  as  the 

land  of    Saftingeuy  fome  miles  up  the    Scheldt ;  and    it  was    infixed  a$ 

a  preliniinary  to  the    enfuing  conferences,  that  the  ^uard  (hip  'which  had 

vfually  been  (lationed  .at  fort  Lillp  (hould  be  immediately  withdrawn.     A 

lift  of  his  demands  was  delivered  into  the  plenipotentiaries  at   Bruifels  on 

the  fourth  of  May   1784. :  of  thefe  the.  mod  important  feems  to  have  been* 

the  claim  upon  the  town  of  Maeftricht  and  the  territory  of  Outre  Meufe,  a 

country  disjoined    from  the  ceft  of  the  Dutch  poffeilions  on  the   ilde  of 

Flanders. 

The  claims  of  the  emperor  were  little  reli(hed  on  the  part  of  the  republic^ 
and  the  ftates  were  extremely  urgent  to  obtain  the  mediation  of  the  court  of 
VerfaHles.  In  his  ultimatum  which  w^s  delivered  on  the  23d  of  Aaguft, 
under  the  'pretence  of  amity  and  a  defire  of  conciliating  all  differences^  he 
offered  to  relinquifh  his  claim  upon  Maeftrichty  and  to  moderate  his  otlicr 
requifitions,  in  confequence  of  the  free  and  unlimited  navigation  of  the  Scheldt 
in  both  its  branches  to  the  fea»  exprefliDg  at  the  fame  time  his  confidence^ 
that  the  dates  would  with  eagernefs,  accept  fo  decided  a  mark  of  his  good 
will  ;  and  that  he  had  therefore  thought  proper  to  regard  the  Scheldt  as 
#pen,  and  to  declare  its  navigation  free  from  the  date  of  this  paper,  and 
finally  he  funh'er  declared  that  (hauld  the  imperial  flag  in  the  execution  of 
thcfe  views,  fufifer  any  infult,  he  would  be  under  the  neceflity  of  regarding 
fuch  infult  as  an  ad  of  diredhoftility,  and  a  formal  declaration  of  war  on  the 
part  of  the  republic. 

The  anfwer  of  the  Dutch  to  this  memorial  of  the  Emperor  was  decifive 
and  peremptory.  They  regarded  the  reftrained '  navigation  of  the  Scheldt 
as  the  moft  valuable  of  their  pofftflions  ;  they  declared  it  was  a  pretenfion 
from  which  they  could  never  depart ;  and  they  protefted  again  ft  any  ftep 
they  might  be  obliged  to  take  in  vindication  of  .their  rights,  being  conftrued 
as  a  violation  of  thofe  pacific  difpofitions  they  wiihed  always  to  preferve  to« 
wards  his  imperial  majedy.  The  Emperor  though  not  halty  in  the  executioii 
of  his  defign,  appeared  notwith  dan  ding  to  be  refulute.  Early  in  Odober  a 
fmall  veffel  failed  from  Ant>verp  ;  on  arriving  before  Lillo  and  Saftingen^ 
it  was  (lopped  by  the  Dutch  naval  officer,  and  after  preiling  and  amicable 
folicitations  were  in  vain  made  ufe  of  to  prevail  on  the  commander  to  deiift 
from  his  purpofe,  he  difcharged  his  whole  broad  fide  into  the  imperial  vcU 
fell  in  confequence  of  which  (he  furrendered.  A  few  days  after  this  tran** 
fadion,  another  Auftrian  vefTel  advanced  on  the  fide  of  th^  lea,  and  Waa 
I*  etaiiied  by  the  Dutch  admiral  ac  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt.  This  condutSt 
OB  the  part  of  the  Dutch  was  perhaps  unexpe6led  by  the  Emperor,  but 
.  having  advanced  fo  far,  it  was  unpoffible  that  he  fhould  immediately  retreat* 
He  recalled  his  ambaffador  from  the  Hague^  he  ordered  his  plenipotentiary 
at  BrufTels  to  break  up  the  conferences,  and  he  wrote  gircular  letters  to 
the  courts  of  £«.fope  dating  the  unjudifiable  and  hodil'e  proceedings  of  the 
united  provinces.  The  Dutch  were  no  lefs  adive  Tn  their  own  vindication  ; 
their  circular  letter  is  dated  on  the  third,  as  the  Audrian  is  dated  .on  the 
fecond  of  November.  ,  They  infid  upon  their  rights  .as  unquedionable  and 
(heir  f  rQceedinip  a9  moderate  beyond  all  eiiamjiley  aod  they  father  declare 
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tfiat  fo  hr  from  meritPhg  to  he  confidered  as  a  power  that  had  afted  ontri'* 
fivcly,  they  ftill  pcrfifted  in  their  peaceable  difpofitioD?,  but  if  anfortiinatcly 
fuch  difpofitions  can  have  no  influence  on  the  mind  of  hh  Imperial  Majefly* 
thoogh  the  States  ftill  prefervcd  fome  hopes  to  the  corrttaryj  the  Republic 
will  finditfelf  in  the  difagreeable  neceility  of  having  recourfeto  fuch  meantf 
as  the  rights  of  nature  and  nations  entitled  them  to  ;  hoping  that  Divine 
IVovideocc,  and  the  applauding  voice  of  the  neutral  powers,  will  affift  itf 
maintaining  the  republic  in  the  juft  defence  of  its  deareft  rights/*^ 

Sach  tondu6l«ieemed  fo  prognofticate  an  immediate  war,  and  w6  ifiay 
simoft  venture  to  fay  that  hoflih'ties  commenced  on  the  feventh  of  November^ 
when  the  garrifons  of  LiUo,  Frederic- Henry  and  ^Cruckfhank,  fearing  ^ 
ftrdden  attack  on  the  pkrt  of  the  'Auftrians,  cut  their  dyke^,  opiened  their 
fiuices  and  inundated  the  flat  country  for  many  miles  around .  the  Scheldt, 
and  great  preparations  were  made  on  both  fides  for  optfiing*  the  campaign - 
early  next  fpring  ;  biit  by  the  niiediation  of  ]^ranc^  and  Ruffia,  Europe  was 
prevented  from  being  again  involved  in  the  calamities  and  horrors  of  war^ 
from  which' fhe  had  but  lately  been  freed. 

During  the  progrefs  of  thefe  contentions  with  the  trriperor,  the  united 
States  wereharafied  and  torn  with  JifTentioxs  and  animofities  among  them- 
ielves.  The  late  war  with  Great  Britain  had  originally  been  brought  on 
by^the  French  or  patriotic  party  in  HoUandy  as  it  was  called,  iand  had  never 
'  been  acceptable  to  the  mafs  of  th^  people  ;  the  condndl  of  the  war  had  more* 
over  been  fpiritlefs,  injudicious  and  unfuccefsfiil ;  all  their  fettlements  in 
the  Weft  Indies  fell  into  the  hand^  of  the  Britifti  without  refiftance ;  their 
fliips  were  captured  and  their  trade  ruined ;  the '  patriotic  party  ivere  in- 
duftrious  to  throw  the  blame  of  all  their  mifcarriages  on  the  St^dtholder,  an  j 
they  fucceeded  in  raifing  a  violent  fpirit  of  animoiity  again  ft  the  Houfe  of 
Orange. 

.  The  Stadtholdcr  was  accufed  of  hot  having  exerted  the  force  with  which 
lie  was  entrufted  by  the  ftatc,  with  that  energy,  which  he  ought  to  have 
done,  and  e which  would  have  been  moft  cfFeAual  for  coUhteraSing  the  de' 
figns,  and'  fruftrating.the  effortB  of  the  enemy  ;  that  the  naval  d€j)artmeni 
had  been  fhamefuUy  negle6led  ;  its  force  misapplied  and  withheld';  and  that 
to  thefe  caufes  alone  was  to  be  imputed  the  ruin  of  their  commerce  and  the 
lofs  of  their  colonies*  The  Stadtholcler's  known  averfenefs  to  any  political 
connedlion  with  France^  and  above  all  to  entering  into  any  treaty  with,  or 
affording  any  fupport  to  the  American  colonies,  then  in  open  re'bellion  againft 
the  mother  country,  afforded  fuch  a  plauiible  foundation  for  thefe  accufa- 
tions  as  fufficiently  anfwered  the  purpoles  of  the  party.  The  prince  repre. 
fented  to  his  adverfariea  that  the  weak  ind  bad  condition  of  their  tiavy  haci 
rendered  it  totally  incapable  of  performing  thcP'fcrvices  expeAed  from  it ;  and 
that  the  blame  of  this  negligence  ahd  the  confequent  misfortunes  refted 
folely  with  the  ftatcs  themfelves,  to  whom  he  had  often  remonftrated  for  their 
inattention  to  thitf  department,  frequently  warned  them,  fince  they  were  pur- 
•  fuing  meafures  tending  to  a  war,  to  be  in  due  preparation  to  withftand  \ii 
confcquences  ;  but  thefe  reprefentations  were  all  in  vain^  the  ferment  was  fuch 
as  neither  reafon  nor  conciliato'ry  meafures  could  allay.  On  the  6ther  hand 
the  monarchical  party  accufed  the  patriots  of  having  'Involved  their  country* 
in  a  war,  when  they  were  totally  unprepared  for  it. 

During  thefe  mutual  recriminations  the  republic  was  torn  to  pieces  and 
cotivulfed  in  all  its  parts  and  members.  Nothing  could  be  more  deplorable 
than  ihe  face  of  tumult,  riot  and  eonfufion  which  v^as  every  where  exhibited. 

The 
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T*hc  Stadtbolder  was  treated  with:^pablic  indignity  and  infult';  the  a&ing 
committee  of  the  States  of  Holland  lifued  a  decree  by  .which  they  deprired 
htm  of  hit  government  and  comMand,  forbidding  the  troops  to  obey^hia  or« 
ders  in  any  roanhery  of  even  to  pay  him  the  cuiiomary  military  honodra  ;  thefe 
with  other  marks  of  difgrace  and  degradation  put  upon  the  -firft  raagiftnite 
of  the  republic,  fedned  to  announce  their  near  approach  to  fome  violent 
crids.     This  however  was  not  fdently  acquiefced  in  by  the  ftadtholder.  '  He 
tmnfmitted  a  ftrong  letter  to  the  ilites  of  Holland,  in  which,  «fter  caking 
notice  that  he  could  confider  this  refolution  as  nothing  lefs  than  a  yiolent 
outrage  upon  his  .dignity  and  authority,  ^nd  an   ofurpation .  upon  a  right 
which  did  not  admit  of  being  doubted  ;  after  obferying  the  defc6i  of  una- 
nimity among  themfelves,  and  the  clafenefs  of  the  divifion  upon  which  a 
queftion  of  fuch  importance  was  carried-;  he  denies  the  legality  of  a^y  'one 
member  of.  the  confederacy  depriving  him  of  rights  which  had  been  unanj- 
moutly  conferred  upon  hfm  by  che  whole  nation.     While  the  tide  of  afiFaxra 
feemed  to  be  fettiug  fo-  ilrong  againft  the  Stadtholder,  his  brother-in-law, 
the  new  king  of  Prufiia  was  unceafmg  in  his  endeavours  to  promote  every 
me^ure  that  Teemed  to  have  the  moll  didant  tendency  to  dTe^t  a  reconci- 
liation.    The  offer  of  his  joint  mediation  with  that  of  Great  Britain  hav' 
ing  been  reje£ied  by  the  adverfe  party,  he  propofed  that  France  along  with 
kimfelf  fhould  undertake  the  kind  oAice,  whtch  being  .agreed  to,  the  nego* 
ciatloa  Commenced,  but  under  fuch  doubtful  and  indeed  inaufpicious  circum- 
ilaoces,  as  gave  but  little  room  to  hope  for  a  favourable  termination ;  the. 
event  foon  juftified  theCe  fears ;    the   correfpondence  betwixt   Nimeguen, 
where  the  Sudtholder  kept  his  court,  and  the  Hague»  vcas  continued  for 
fome  weeks;  but  was^at  lafl  abruptly  broken  off  by  M«  de  Rayneval^  the 
fieprefentative  of  the  French  king,  who  fct  out  on  his  return  to  Paris  about 
ihe  middle  of  January   17^7*     The  failure  of  this  negociation,  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  mod  bitter  recriminations  on  both  iides ;  but  our  limits  will 
fi(A  permit  us  to  enter  ipto  a  particular  account  of  the  various  movements  of 
'  the  different  parties. 

,  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1 786  the  republican  caufe  fuftaioed  almofl  a 
mortal  blow  from  the  dcfcdHon  of  the  -/euate  of  Aroderdam.  Soon  after 
they  -experienced  a  (hock  no  lefs  imponant,  in  the  revolution  of  fcntiment 
find  condudt  of  the  ftates  of  Holland.  The  city  of  Utrecht  •  was  the  centre 
and  fpriflg  of  democratic  principles,  there  the  ancient  government  was  entirely 
'  overthrown,  and  the  ^^den^ocraxicai  edablifhed ;  and  things  were  arrived  at 
iucG  a  crifis  as  to  preclude  all  hope  bf  fuccefii  from  negrociation :  the  pro- 
vicial  dates  therefore  refblved  to  proceed  to  the  lad  extremities  to  redore 
the  government  of  their  turbuIenlT  capital  j  they  determined  to  podefs 
tfaemielvcs  of-  Vreefwick  near  Utrecht,  a  pod  of  ^he  utmod  importance  to 
both  parties.  Here  a  Ikirmiih  took  place  which  terminated  in  favour  of  the 
J^rghers.  Soon  after  a  violent  commotion  took  place  in^  the  city  of  Am- 
fterdam  betwLkt  tiie  adverfe  parties,  the  fcenes  of  rapine  and  dfedrudlion 
which  enfued,  filled  the  peaceable  inhabitants  wi(h  C9nfurion  and  terror. 

This  was  followed  by  tlie  revolt  of  mod  of  the  regular  troops  of  Holland, 
n^ho  went  over  to  the  dadtholder ;  but  notwithdanding  thefe  advantages  the 
dtfputes  wetc  ftill  carried  on  .with  extreme  violence.  Our  limits  do  not  per- 
mit us  to  «nter  in  a  particular-  dcfcription  of  all  the  unimportant  hodilitivs 
which  took  place  (  we  Ihall  therefore  only  add, 'that  en  the  13th  Sept.  1787, 
a  Prufiian  army  entered  the  prfiyi«cc  of  G\te)derlattd  under  the  command  of 
the  4vkc  gf  Brdofiivick,  the  progreb  of  ;his,army  wa^  rapid  ;  }t  fpread  itfelf 
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9n  all  fides  and  every  thing  fell  before  it ;  the  fortified  towns  aod  gatribnm 
furrendered  without  refiftance^  and  laft  of  all^  Amfterdani  opened  its^gatea 
to  the  conquerors*  The  afiembly  of  the  ftaces  at  the  Hague,  at  which  aU  the 
^epnties  attcoded,  except  thofe  of  Amfterdao),  reftored  the  ftadtholder  to  all 
thofe  offices  and  rights  from  which  he  had  been  fufpended.  *  The  deputies 
front  Arofterdam,  after  the  fuhrender  of  that  city,  joined  the  afTcmbly  of 
the  flates  of  Hollmd,  and  afl*entcd  to  all  the  refdlutioas  that  had  been  paf- 
fed  during  their  abfence  i  and  thus  the  differences  which  threatened  fuch 
dreadful  confequences  were  happilv  terminated^  and  tranquillity  completely 
jreftorcdt  Treaties  of  defend ve  aUiance  were  negociated  between  Holland 
and  Great  Britain,  and  Holland  and  Pruifia  ;  by  which  all  attem^s  to  dif- 
turb  the  domeflic  tranquillity  of  the  republic,  by  means  of  any  foreign  in- 
terference, appeared  at  that  time  to  be  effediually. guarded  by  the  clofe  union 
that  fubfifted  between  thofe  two  important  powers. 

Nothing  very  remarkable  occurs  in  the  hiftory  of  the  United  ProTincea 
till  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution  which  has  been  attended  with 
circumftances  very  important  to  that  nation. 

After  the  French  armies  had  over^run  the  Netherlands  and  perfifted  in 
opening  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  contrary  to  exiting  treaties,  a  conref« 
pondence  on  this  fubjeft  took  place  betwixt  the  courts  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  which  iflued  in  the  latter  country  declaring  war  againft  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  Unitod  Provinces.  We  have  given  in  our  hillories  of  France 
and  England,  fuch  a  detail  of  the  operations  of  the  French  and  allied  armies 
.as  our  hmits  permitted  us,  and  to  thefe  we  refer  our  readers,  only  obferviog 
that  the  unparalleled  fpcceflVs  of  the  French  armies,  and  th^  deplorable  mis* 
foi  times  attending  the  allies,  enabled  them  in  the  winter  of  1794  to  enter 
and  make  themfelves  maftefs  of  Holland,  which  though  allowed  to  retain 
the  (hadow  of  an  independent  government,  can  now  only  be  confidered  as  on 
appendage  to  France.  By  the  retreat  of  the  allies  the  ihoft  important  places 
in  the  United  Provinces  were  left  open  to  the  conquerors.  Utrecht,  Rot» 
terdam,  and  l!)ort,  fucceflively  furrendered  to  the  enemy»  and  on  the  20th 
of  January,  Pichegru  entered  Amfterdam^  at  the  head  of  5000  men.  The 
ancient  government  was  immediately  overturned  and  a  new  one  ellabliflied 
after  the  model  and  under  the  prot^flion  of  France,  and  foon  after  they  de« 
clared  war  againft  their  old  friends;  they  haw  however  dearly  paid  for 
that  total  want  of  fpirit  ahd  principle  which  (uffered  them  ignominiouily  to 
bow  their  necks  under  the  yoke  of  an  infulting  and  defolattng  foe ;  their 
country  has  been  impoverifhed  by  requifitions,  the  new  name  for  plunder^  their 
trade  has  been  ruined,  their  navy  deftroyed  and  their  colonies  loft;  fuck 
are  the  happy  effects  of  French  principles  and  French  connections.  Before 
taking  leave  of  this  f ubjc£l,  we  cannot  help  dropping  a  tear  over  the  mtlan- 
choly  fate  of  this  once  induftrious,  brave,  and  virtuous  people  ;  who  by  a 
long  and  noble  ftruggle,  having  refcued  themfelves  from  the  galling  fetters 
•f  a  barbarous  and  unfeeling  tyrant,  have  now  tamely  fubmitted  to  a  flavery 
the  moft  ignominious  and  degrading* 


Aftef  the  indcpendiency  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  wavicknowledged, 
the  Spaniards  remained  poiFefred  of,  the  other  ten  provinces,  or,  as  they  are 
termed,  the  Low  Covntries,  until-  tbe  duke  of  Marlborough,'  general  of 
the  aHf es,  gained  the  aaemorable  vidory  of  Raminies,  in  the  year'  r7o6. 
After  which  Bruifels,  the  capital,  and  gr<at  part  of  thefe  provinces,  ac« 
kaovlcdged  Claries  VI^  a((e;watdi  emperor  of  Gcjmanyi  for  their  fove- 
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reigv  I  and  hU  daugliter^  the  late  empreTs-queen,  rematned  polTeficd  of  ^ 
themttintil  the  war  of  174I9  when  the  French  reduced  them ,  esfccpt  part 
of  the  province  of  Luxemburg;  and  would  have  ftilt  polfeflVd  them,*  but 
for  the,  cscertions  of  the  Dntcb^  and  chiefly  of  the  Englfft,  in  favour  of  the' 
lioufe  of  Auftria.  *  The  placet  retained  by  the  Prenchy  bf  the  peace  df 
Aix-la-ChapeD^  in  the  year  1748*  maybe  feen  in'the  prededing  general 
table  of  divifions. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  fettlement  cf  the  difturbance^  in  Holland,  that  an 
infurreflion  broke  out  in  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  belonging  to  the 
emperor.  The  quarrel  originated,  like  thofe  in  other  countnes,  about  the 
prerogattvee  afFumed  by  the  enbperor,  and  which  were  more  extenfive  than 
Ilia  fubje6ts  were  willing  to  fubmit  to  |  and  the  empetor  making  ufe -of  force 
to  aflert  his  daWs,  the  difcontented  Brabanters  fought  refuge  in  thc.lerrt- 
tones  of  the  United  Provin/ces.         '  ' 

On  the  part  of  his  imperialmajedjy'the  infurgents  were  not  treated  with 
lenity,  A  proclamation  wasM'fTued*  by  count  Trautmanfddrffi  governol*^^f 
.  Btuflels,  intimating,  that  no  quatter*(houid  be  given -them,  and  that*  the  vil- 
lagesi  in  which  they  concealed  themfelves  ihould  be  fet  on  (k-ei  A'  general 
Dalton  marched  with  1000  men  to  retake  the  fortb,  proclaiming*  that  be  . 
meant  to  become  mafter  of  them  by  alTauhf  and  -  would  put  evei^y  foiirh'c 
found  in  them  to  the  f#ord. 

In  oppofition  to  this  fanguinary  proclamation,  the  patriots*  Iffued  amani- 
feflo,  in  which  they  declared  the  emperor  to  have  forfeited  his  authority 
by  reafon  of  his  various  oppreflions  and  cruelties^  his  annulliflg  his  oat4^/  and 
infringing  the  conflitution.  Bantfhment  was  threatened  to  focb  as  took 
part  with  him ;  and  all  were  exhorted  to  take  up  attns  in  defence  of  clieir 
country,  though  flridl  orders  were  given  that  no  crowds  or  mobs  (hon)d -be 
allowed  to  pillage  ;  and  whoever  was  found  doing  fo,  fhoald  be  treated  as 
as  enemy  to  his  country,  ^  ^         i 

This  was  dated  at  ]ftoogftraten,  in  Brabant,  06lober  the  a4tb'^  1 789. 
Almofl  every  town  in  Auflrian  Flanders  fhewed  its  determination  10  oppole 
the  emperor,  and  the  mod  enthufiaRic  attachment  to  military  affairs  dilpiay- 
cd  itfclf  4n  aH  ranks  df  men.  Even  the  eccleliallics  mantfelted  their  valour 
OR  this  occaiion  ;  which  perhaps  was  naturally  to  be  expe^ed,  as  the  em- 
peror had  been  very  active  in  depriving  them  of  their  revenues*  A  formid* 
able  army  was  foon  raifed,  which  after  fornix  fuccefsful  fkirmifhes,  made 
*  themfelves  matters  of  Ghent,  Bruges,  Toumay,  Malines,  and  O fiend  :  fo 
that  general  Dalton  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Bruffels.  A  battle  was' fought 
before  the  city  of  Ghent,  in  which  the  patriots  were  vi6iorions,  though  with 
the  lofs  of  1000  men,  befides  women  and  children.  It  refledts  indelible  dif- 
grace  bn  the  imperial  charader,  as  well  as  on  the  commanders  of  the  troops, 
that  they  committed  the  roofl  dreadful  ads  of  cruelty,  on  the  unhappy  obje^ 
«vho  fell  into  their  hands.  By  fuch  barbarous  conduct  they  enfurcd  fuccefs 
to  their  adverfaries ;  for  the  whole  countries  of  Brabant,  Flanders,  and 
Maes,  almbft  ihilandy  declared  in  their  favour.  They  pubiiihed  a  memo* 
rial  for  their  juflification^  in  which  they  gave,  as  reafons  for  their  condudl, 
the  many  dppreffive  edids  with  which  they  had  beeif  harrafled  flnce  the 
4]eath  of  the  emprefs-queen ;  the  ynwarrantable  extenfion  of  the  imperial 
prerogatives,  contrary  to  his  coronation  oath,  and  which  could  not  be  done 
without  perjury  on  his  part ;  the  violence  committed  on  his  fubjcds  by  for- 
cibly entering  their  houfes  at  nxidnight;  and  fending  them  prifoners  to  Vienna, 
to  perifh  in  a  dungeon,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Not  content 
frifh  thiS|  he  had  openly  maffacred  his  fubjeds ;  ht  had  configned  towns  imd 
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•         •  • 

Yillagjps  to  the  flames^  and  entered  into  a  defigirof  exitrmmitag  people  wIm 
contended  only  for  their  righta.  Tliefe  things^  they  owned»  might  be  ter- 
rible  at  the  timej  and  eaQly  impofe  upon  weak  nainds,  j>ut  ^*  the  natural 
coiirage.of  a  nation  roufcd  by  repeated  injuries,  and  aiiunated  by  deCpair^. 
would  rife  fuperior  to  thofe  lall  efforts  of  vindiQire  tyrimnytaad  render  them 
as  impotent  and  abpXMvCy  as  they  were  wricked  and^URe:f4nQpIcd."  For  all 
which  reafons  they  declared  themfclves  Independent!  ami  /or  ever  rtltajed 
Jromthc  houje  of  Biv^T^Vk*  ^  .         ;   ; 

The  emperor  now  perceiving  the  bad  effects  of  his  crueltyi  pub^'fhed  pro* 

clam^tions  of  indemnity)  3cc.  but  they  were  treated  with  the  utmoil  con- 

jicpipt*     The  patriots  ii^ade  the  moil  rapid  conquefts,  iofomiichy  that  bcTore 

.tht^/nd  of  the  year  tli^y  were  madcrs  of  eyery  'place  ia  the  Netherlands* 

.except  Antwerp  and  Lux^burg.^  .  ,    '; 

Notwithftanding  they  thus  appeared  for  ever  feparated  from  the  houfe  of 

i/^u%ia,  y et' the- death,  ^f  JofephV  rha^^peniog  foon  after,  produced  fwch  a 

jchapgeio  the  condu^k  of  goTemment».  ais  gave  a  very  unexpe6Ved  turn  to 

.  Uie  jQ^jition  of  affairs ;  a«d  the  nyildffHid  pacific  difpofition  of  JLeopold,  wlto 

;J[i/<ce<^;d  hi%]irothtf^  the  conciliating  ineafurts  he  adopted,  toget,her  witfai 

•.th^.tnediati^kP  of  Gre^.  Britain,  xPru(^,  and  Holland,  made  a  material  alter- 

ati(kn  In  the.ajdairs  of^^efe  provinces  ;  and  a  convention,  which  was  figned 

at  Reichenbach  on  the  27th  of  July  1*790,  by  the  above  mentioned  high 

too^a^in^  powers,  had  for  .itSi  objpeifl  the  re«eAabH(hment  of  peace  and.good 

otder  in  the  Belgic  provinces  of  his  imperial  majeily. 

.   Tilfiir  ma}tili(S  of  Great  Britain  and  Prufiia,  and  the  ilates  general  of 

HoUtiid,  became  in  the  mod  foleron  manner,  guarantees  to  the  empfror 

and  his  fucceffors  for  the  fovereignty  of  the  Belgic  Provinces^  now  re-unite4 

tfnder  his  dominion. 

The  ratiAcation  of  this  contention  was  exchanged  between  the  contradii^g 
parties  within  two  months  from  the  date^pf  figning,  which  was  executed  at 
the  Hague  on  the  loth  of  Deoeoiber,  1790. 

The  Netherlands  have  fince  become  thei'cene  of  that  defolatinsf  war  which  - 
lias  been  kindled  in  the  world,  and  .after  having  beep  over*run  by  the  oume* 
rous  armies  of  France,  are  now  annexed  to  her  terriiOrits.     But  as  all  thcfc 
events  have  been  detailed  in  the  hidory  of  that  country^  it  is  unnecefi|^  tq 
trouble  the  leader  with  ihem  in  this  place. 


GERMANY. 

Situation  and  Extent.  ^ 

Miles.  '    Degrees.  Sq.  Milet* 

^'"!.'l    ^rV  fc^txvcen    j  5  and  19  Eaft  long.l  ^    ^  ^ 
Breadth    jio  j  (45  and  ^s  North  lat.^         '  ^ 

Germany  and  Bohemia  contain  191,573   fquarc  roileSy  with  135  inlm* 

^      bitants  to  each. 

-.  -  'TT^  HE  empire  of  Germany,  properly  fo  called,  ia  bounded 

^ouNDARiES.J     J^    ^^  ^^^  German  Ocean.  Denmark,  aad  the  Bahic,  tour 

the  North  \  by  Poland  and  Hungary,  including  Bohemiai  on  the  e&ft$  by 
•     .  "  .     -    .  Swiuerlaod 


V 
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J4« 


S^^rbod  fuid  t^e  Alps,  ^hich  divide  k  firom  Italy,  on  the  South  $  and  by 
the  dominions  of  France  and  the  Ijow  Countries,  6n  the' Weft,  from  which 
it  is  feparatcd  )>7  the  kbiae,  MofeUe,  and  th«  Mae&. 

Grand  diylsiqns.]  The  divifions  t>f  Genx^ny,  as  hid  down  eyen  by 
modern  writeiSi^  are  various  and  oocertain.  I  fkall  therefore  adhere  to  tbofe 
that  are  nsoft  generally  re(:etved.  Germany  formerly  irv.  ^iiided  into  the 
Upper  or  SoyUiera,  and  the  Lower,  or  Nortbera.  The  emperor  Maximi- 
lian, predcccflbr  and  grandfather  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  divided  it  into 
ten  great  circles  ;  and  the  dirifion  wa8~5U)nfirmed  in  the  diet  of  Nurembei;^, 
in  1 552  f  bqt  the  circle  pf  Borgun(]y,  or  the  feventeen  provinces  of  the  Low 
Countries,  being  now  detached  from  the  empine.  We  afe  to  conEne^omfelvea 
to  nine  of  thofe  divifions,  as  they  now  fiibii{l.  v 

Whereof  three  are  in  the  nbrth^  three  in  the  imd(He,  and  three  in  the 
jbtith. 


The  northern  circles  -7- 


The  circles  in  the  middle 


The  Southern  circles 


r  Upper  Saxony 
i  Lower  Saxony 
tWeftphalia      • 
r  Upper  Rhine 
<  Lower  Rhine 
(,  Frantroaia 
rAoiiria 
}  Bavaiia 
I^Swabia 


I.  Ufpe*  SAXDNY  CxRCLt, 


IXvifions.  Subdivifions: 

«  •    •    .1!     t  PnxC  Pomerania,  N.  E. 

]Pomerania  m  the  I 

^°'^-  I  Swcd.  Potncr.  N.  W. 

Altmark,  weft 
MiddlcAnafk 
Ncwinark,  eaft« 


Saxony,  Properdin 
the  fouth,  fttb.  to 
its  own  tkAor* 


DucKy  of  Saxony,  N, 
Lufatia  marq.  eatt. 
Mi^i>9  nuirq.  iboth. 


Chief  Towns;         Sq.  M* 
1  r  Stettm,  E.  1.  14. 

yi  50  N.  lar.  53.30. 

3  L  Straliund 

HItendel 
Berlin,  Potfdam 
Frandf.  Coftiin 

-)  r  Wirtembtrg  'I 
1 1  Baotaen,  Gorlits  I 
IJ  Dref.  £.  Ion.  13-  T 

Jt.  t&.  N.  lai.  5a. J 

'  Meiffen 


4820 

2991 

IC901 


V509 


Thuringia,  langr,  weft         — 

fSaxe  Meiaungen 
Saxe  Zettx 
Saxe  Altehb.  S.E. 
The  duchies  of— ^  Saxe  Weimar,  W. 

Saxe  Gotha,  W. 
-^  \  Saxe  Eifn.  S.  W. 

I  Saxe  Saalfeldt 


Erfut 
'Meinangen 
Zeitz 
Altenbiirg 
Weimar 
Gotha 
Eifnach 
Saalfeldt 


3620 


240 


1500 


pivlfiooil 


J4^ 
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Divifiofiff. 


SubdivtTions.  Chief  Towns, 

r  SchwBttr.  W.  -y  Sobjed  to  r  Schwartfburg 
The  pounties  of— i  Bclchin.  N.     > their  rcfpcc-  5  Bclchingen 

CMansfel.  N.    3  tive  counts  CMansfeMt.     . 
rHall,  mid.  fab.  to  PniC-%  rHaU 


Sqv  M. 
96 


The  dttchies  of- 


rnaiiy  mid.  lab.  to  rniL'%  rnau 
'—  -j  Saze  Naumburg,  fubjcd  >  ^  Naumbuig 
I     to  its  own  duke  j  C. 


210 


The  counties  of— 

Princip^t J  of«^ 
Bifliopric  of   — 


{Stolberg,  north-weft 
Hohenfteioy  we ft.- 


Anhalt  north 


}r  Stolberg 
I^Northhaufen 
f  Deffau,  Z^erbft       .       ^ 
~    •      JBemberg  KothcnJ    ^^ 
Saxe  HalU  weft  Hall 

Voigtlandy   fouth,  fnbjeft  to 
the  elc£ior  of  Saxony 


Flawen 


69^ 


Ducbyof  ~P:frd;a:;'otsiorfM««>"'K 


Saxony 
2.  Lower  SAXONY  Circle. 


33^ 


Holftein  D. 
north  of  the  ^ 


c=  ^*S  B-  f  Kiel,  fub.  to  Holftcinl 


'  Holfteia  Proper,  '    ^  _ 

N.  Q  «3  w  §  Gottorp  I   -J 

Ditinarft,  weft  2  ^"S^     Meldotp    fubjeator^^ 

Stormaria,  fouth    *  ja'^Q      ^  Glucftat  Denm.         j 
Hamburgh,  a  fo-     *^  ^  w'C   j  Hamburgh,  E.  1.  10*35. 
▼ercign  ftaic         *£  -il  "^  ^  j  N.  !•  54.  an  imperial  city 
Wagerbnd,  eaft  J  p2  g  £  tC   I  Lubec,  an  imperial  city 
JLauenburgh  Duchy,  north  of  the  Elbe,  fubjcftl  Laucnburrfi 

tt%  Hanover  —  •  I  ™ 


D.  Brunfwick       l^-ST  fSrun.  E.  1.  10.  30 


to  Hanover  ^ 

Subjedto  the  duke         Proper  ril  i  1      N.  lat.  52.30. 

of  Bninfwick.      \  D.  Wolfenbultle  J  'B  W  WoIfenbuWc       ' 
Wolfenbttttle.         C.  Rheioftein,. fouth      |  j  Rheinftein 

I C.  Blackenbuig  J  [Blackcnburg 

•Sobjedtotheclec- f  D.  Calenberg  '^  C  Hanover 

tor  of  Hanover  -{,0.  Grubenbagen  >  <  Grubenhagcn 


45« 


96m 


K.  of  G.  Britain  -  C  Gottiegen 


Gottinghea 


Lunebu 
to'  Hano 


t  J  t  N.  lat.  52-52. 


8024 


Hanover,  north  -  j|     53-30^^  an  .mpenal  aty    J      * 

D.  Schwerin,  iVorth,     "IfSchwerin,  £.  Ion, 
ibjeft  to  its  duke 
Guftrow,  north] 
jcA  to  its  duke 
Hilderfhelm  bi(hoprick,  in  the  middle,  fubjedl    C Hilderiheim,    an  I  ,^ 
to  its  biihop  —  _    _    •""  J   L  imperial  dty       \    ^ 

r 


Mecklenburg 


C     Verden 

th,     ^rSchwerin,  E.  loUr  T 

ke        M    1 1-30.  N.  lat.  54.  / 

i,fub-n    Gultrow.  r 


69s 


4400 


10  us  Diinup  — -  —  1    f    UDpcnai  en 

^^kln'^^SIf  P^"l&  ^'  ^*""^***'  ^"^^'^  ^L***'!  (Magdeburg, 


S3S 


lialbrtfiadt  dutchf,  fubjcft  to  Pruflia,  fouth  eaft  Habddetftadt  450 

j.WESTPHALia 


~   »  ■  ■ 
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^ 
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Dtvifioni. 


Nonh  DU 
irifioR. 


3-  ,WESTPHALIA  Circli. 

Subdivifiont.       *  Chief  Towna*     Sq.  M. 


Weftenr  Di- 
vifioiu 


Middle  Di. 
.   vifioQ* 


Eint>den  <C.  or  Eaft  Fnef.1 
Tub.  to  the  king  of  PrufEa 
Oldenburg,  C.  1  fub.  to  the 
'  Delmenhurft    jK^ofDen. 
Hoye  1  {ubjed  to 

I^Diepholt     J    HanoYer     « 
"Mttnfter  B.  lub.  to  its  bifliop 

Paderborn  j3.  fub.  to  its  bp. 
Ofnaburg  B.  fub  to  its  bp. 
Lippe  C.  fub  to  its  count 
Minden  D.      7  r  «  ^  r» 
RavenfbcrgcJ^'^*^-^^"'- 
Weftphalia  D.  fub.  to  the 

.  cleAor  of  Cologn 
Teckleob.C'^fub.  to  their 
Ritbei^C.     >     refpe£tive 
S€haweDb.C. )     counts. 
'Cleves  D.  fub.  to  the  king^ 

of  Pruffia 
Berg.  D.  )  fub.  to  the  dec- 
Julicrs  D.  >      tor  Palatine. 
Mark  C.  fub.  to  Pruffia 
Liege  B.  fob.  to  its  own  bp. 


} 


Embden,  an  im- 
perial city  * 
Oldenburg 
Delmenhucft 
Hoye 
^Diepholt 

*" Munfter, E. !on.  7- ^   ^-^ 
lb.  K^lat.52.  y^'^^ 


'^zm 


€24 

22* 


Paderborn 

Ofnaburgh 

Lippe.  ^rmont 

Minden 

Ravenfbet^ 

Arenfburg 


8o» 
870 
400 

595 
5»J 

»44+ 


Tecklenburg  849 

Ritberg  1 20 

Schawemburg 

•Cleves,  £.  Ion.  5-">   ^ 

36.N.  Lit,5i.4o.4  ^^ 
Duifeldorf 

Juliers,  Aix  .  1500 

Ham  ^80 

Liege,  £•  Ion.  c-s6'> 

NfUt.  50.40!  M  '94* 
Huy 

BenthciQ  418 

Steinfort  j  14 


Benth.  C.  fub.  to  Hahover 

Steinfort  'C.  fob  to  its  count 

4.  Upper  RHINE  CiRCLS. 

HeflTeCaiFel,  landg.  N.        ^|-Caffel,  E.  Ion.  90,^^ 

A   2O.N.lat.5i.2o.i350« 

Heffe  Marpurgh,  landg.  N^O  Marpurgh 
^Heflie  Darmftadt.  landg.        jCDarmftadt  39S 

Etch  of  the  above  fubdiviiions  are  fubjed.  to  their  refpedive  landgraves* 


HciTc 


{HeiFe  Homberg 
HeOe  Rhinefeldt 
Won^eld 
rNaifau  Dillenburg 
I  Naflau  Diets 
j  Naffau  Hadamar 
I  NaiT^u  Kerberg 
Counties  in  the  |  Naflau  Siegen 
Wetteraw     ^  Naifau  Idftein 
fouth  Naffau  Weilburg 

Naflau  Wifbadco 
Naffau  Bielfteid 
lyfalTau  Otweilcr 
Naflau  iFfingen 


]\ 


Homberg 

Rhinefcldt 

Won  field 

'Dnienbui^ 

Diets 

Hadamar 

Kerberg 


i$o 


^^      J  Sicgen 


g  gfcS 

o  ^^ 

•goo 

M 
"\  Frank 


Idftein 
Weilburg 
Wifbaden 
Bielfteid 
Otweilcr 
Ufingeh 
ort  on  the  Maiae^-v 


I20« 


Tfrritoryof  Frankf^t^  a  fovercigja  iUtc  y  E.  Ion.  8'3o.N.  ^1,50-  v 

J   io«  an  imperial  cit  jf       j 


130 


Cpusff, 


3^^ 
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'  Dtvifioos.  ^  Chief  Towns.       Sq.  M.\ 

County  of  Erpaeli^  fub/^o  its  own  count         Erpach  eaft.  230 

Biffl^ric  of  6pi«.  a  fi«c«ig»  ft,^         '  {^^rpS'.,^!!^'  '"}  ^45 
County  of  Catzenelbogen^  fub.  td  Heftr  UalT^l  Catzenelbogcn  on  the  Lhonx 


Coonties  of 


'  WMeCf  {nb«  to  ha  own  eoant ' 
ScAmsy  fub.  to  its  own  count 
Hanauy  fi»b.  to  HefTe  Cafiel , 
Ifenborg)  fab.  to  its  own  C. 
S?yn 
Wicd 

Wftgcnfteiq 
HatzBeld 
Wcftcrburg 
Abbey  T)f  Fulda,  fubjed  to  its  abbot  <-« 

Htrkhteld  fubjea  to  Heffe  C^ilel  —  ^ 


L 


rWaWeck 
Solms 
Hanau 
Ifneburg 
Sayn 
Wfcd 
Witgcnftein 

Hatzneld* 
^  Weftcrburg 
Fulda 
Hirfcbifeld 


5.  Lower.  RHINE  Cikclb*. 

Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  on"]  THeidelb^rg  on  the  Neckar,  E.I 
both  fides  that  nver,  fub.  fj      Ion.  8*40.  N.  lat.  49-20.       y 
to  the  EleAor  Palatine*     fj  Philipfburgh,  Manheim  and  , 
>^  J  (^     Frankendal  on  the  Rhine 

[Cologn^   -^  r  Cologne,  on  the.  Rhine^  E. 

"  .  ^L  3(g  p  J  Bonn,  on  the  Rhine. 

1  Mcntz    J  <C  J,<6  I  Mentz,  on  the  Rhine,  Af- 
1  I  1§*'S  ^  chaffcnb.  on  the  Maine, 

t  Triers  J  £  L  Triers,  on  ihe  ^ofelle. 

WA  ctrr      ^      r  ii  ^         TWorms  on  the  Rhine 

Bifhopnc  of  Worms,  a  foveragn  date      |     ^  .^^^^j^  ^j^^^ 

Duchy  of  Simmcren,  fub.  to  its'Own  duke.  *  Sinnteren. 

fRhinegraTflftein 
Meurs 
.  Velcntz 


and  Ele£U>» 
rates  of 


•} 


Counties  of 


f  RhinegraVeftein 
I  Meurs,  fubje6b  to  Pruflm 
j  Veldent^,'  fubjcft  to  ^hc 
^    ^  Eledor  Palatine 

Spanheim 
^Leyningen 


Creutznach 
Lcyningeu 


C.  FRANCONIA  Circle. 


fiifhoprics  *of 


Matquifates  of 


368 


43* 


62 1 


261S 


iSt64 
1405 
1765 

IS* 


i 


1645 

1700 

5*3 

5>oo 


rWurtfburgh,  W.T  fSubjeft  to!  fWurfturg 
-J  Bambergt  N.        >  <   their  rcfp.  >  <  Bamberg 
l  Aichllst,  S.         3  (.  bilhops.    3  (Aichftat 
Cullenback,     1  (Sub.  to  their y  fCulkuback 
north.eaft       >  <      refpc6iive      >  < 
An^ach,  S.  J.C     margraves,  j  lAnfpach 
Subdiriiions*  .  Chief  Town84 

Ftipap^iiy  of  Henncbefg,  N-  —  Henncberg 

Duchy  of  Coburg,;N.  fubjea  to  ks  duke       *  Coburg 

Duchy  of  Hilbarghaufen;  fubje£t  to  its  duke  Hilburghaufen 

^'  Burgravate^ 


1000 


406 


GERM 
SubdmGona. 


ANY. 

CbiefTownB* 


Surgrktive  of  Nuremberg,  S.  £•  an  iadoi*NQrembci^,  anl 

pendent  Aate  •  -  -      J    imperial-city,  y 

Territory  ofthegreat-mal^er  of  theTeatonicl 

order,  Mergentbeicn,  S.  W.  (.Merg«ntheiiii. 

rlleincck,W. 

Bareith^E.rub^to  iuowAmar. 

Papeoheiih,  S.'f.  toils  own  C. 

^       ^'       f    J  Wertheim,  W.  - 
Countic  of  .j  ^.^g.^,^  ^jj^^ 

Schwartzburg,  fttbje&to  Its 
own  count 


IReineck 
Bareitb 
Papenheim 
Wcrtheim 
<(Ca(M 

1  Schwarttburg 
J      middle 
LHolach 


545 

Sq.'M. 
640 

1H8 

120 

96 

220 


Ho!ach,S.W.  j 

7.  AUSTRIA  CiRCLB.    . 
Tbe  wboie- circle  belongs  to  the  empevor,  as  head  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria* 
Divifions.  Chief  Towns. 

Archduchy  of  A uftria  Proper       {'^'^Zohtti,%l%^&^^^ }     7 106 

5000 
3090 


Sttchies 


<  Laubach,  Zerknit,  Tri    \  ^ 

I      eftc,  St.  Veits,  S:E.  i      "^59^ 


f  Stiria  and  Caicy,  C.  1   f  Gratz,  Cilly,  S.  E. 

I  Carinthia  I  j  Glagenfurt,  Lavem.  S.  E. 

ies  of        i  Camia'a  \  <  Laubach,  Zerknit,  Tri    > 

I  I  I      eftc,  St.  V  ' 

I^Goritla  J   (.(^"t^  iS.  £. 

County  of  Tyrol        •        -  Infpruckl  S*  W.  on  the  con-  f 

T>-/L      •  L     r       i  Brixtn      \  S      Brixen  >  '   fines  of  Italy  and  < 
Bilhopncksof     .Jt«„,       II     TP^^^^J      Switzerland.         I 

8.  BAVARIA  CxacLfi^ 


3900 
1300 


Subdivifions. 
Duchy    of    Ba- 
varia Proper  on 
the  Danube. 


Subjea  to  the 
ele&or  Palatine 
ras  fucceflbr   to< 
theJUte  cledor; 
of  Bavaria'. 


Palatinate  of 
Bavaria. 

Freifingen,  fnbjedt  to  its  biibop 


Chirf  Towns. ' 
Munich,  £.  Ion,  11-32.  N. ' 
Ut.  48-5.  Ltandfliut,  In* 
golfladt,  N.  W.  Denawert 
(Rati£  N.«an  imperial  city.) 
Amberg  (Sultzbach),  N. 
of  the  l3anube. 


85CP 
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•Freffingen 
Biftiopric  of  Paflau,  fubje£l  to  k»  own  bifhop,  PafTao,  E.  on  the  Danube  240 

"" eI^o"? P^ht?*   '"''-  "  ''1    Ncubcrs.  W.  oa  the  Danube  '456 

9.  SWABIA  CmcLE, 


or  near 
Neckar 


} 


3364 


li-     \  Baden  Baden     f       '      ,         in  j  /  On  ornear  7  2< 

of  iB.denDurlachj-«^i^-j«t!rc-hh»>«R«-    j  ^- 

itsown  biftiop       ^    J  i      Hochftet.  Blenheim,  on  or   I  765 

*^  ,   C     near  the  Danube.  J^ 

Territory  of  Ula.,afcvcragn  Oate  ]  ^'T^  "^jj'*  Danube,  an  Impe-  j  ^g^ 


3^ 


Blfhoprlc 


2l5 

788 
150 


I2t> 
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Bifliopncof  Cooftance,  fubjefi!  to  its  own  fConftance  on  the  lake  of  7  ' 

bifhop  under  the  Houfe  of  AuAria     .   \     Conilance  j 

p.    .         rMind^lhcitn     fSubjed  t«  their  cMindelh.  S.  of  Augf. 
^"?^^|P*"j.  ]  ^  1      refpeaive         ^  Furftenberg.  S. 

CHohen^oUeiD  (.     princes.  (.  Hohenzollemi  S. 

r  Octing  r  Octing,  eaft.  7  g 

bounties  of  <  ^onigfeck         ^  Konigfeck,  fouth  eaft  <     ->  ^ 

t  Blohenrichburg  JL  Gcmuod,  north  379 

-,        •       f  X  Waldburg  r  Waldburg,  fouth  eaft- 

aronies        ILImpurg  1  Limpurg,  north 

,  A-Kempten  -y  f  Kem|Hen,  on.thclller 

Abbies  of    ^  Buchaw  (J  Buchaw,  S.  of  the  Daitaube. 

C  Lindaw  3  /  Linda vy^^  on  the  lake  of  Conftance,  im* 

L     penal  cities. 
rNordh'ngen,  N.  of  the  Danube  ^ 

^         •  1    -.•  f         r      A  4.    )  Memminffen,  eaft 

Ia,penalc,U«,orfoTerelgnftate8JR^^^^il^8^„   ^^   ^^^^^^    ^^^   ^,^^ 

L     niore. 

'^^  Rhi/^ficW  a '  ^'  }  ^^»"«fi^^<l  and-  LaufiFcnb.       480 
Marquifate  of  Burgaw  Burgaw,  eaft  65JO 

^TJ The  Khl'l!^^'''  }  ^'^^^'S  *°^  ®"^*^-  3^° 


SttbjeA  to  the 
houfe  of  Au- 
ftna. 


.  NAMt.3  Great  part  of  modern  G^rmady  lay  in*  ancient  Gaul,  as  I  have 
dlf^^dy  mentioned  ;  and  the  word  Germaiiy  is  of  itfclf  but  modern.  Many 
fanciful  derivations  have  been  given  of  the  word  ;  the  moft  probable  is,  that 
it  IS  compounded  of  Ger  or  Gar^  and  Man  ;•  which>  in  the  ancient  Celtic^ 
figniBes  a  warlike  man.  The  Germans  went  by  various  other  names,  fuch  as 
AUemaiynif  Teutone^ ;  which  laft  is  faid  to  have  boeA  theit  nK)ft  ancient  d«- 
figuatioa  ^  and  the  Crefman^  themfelves  call  their  country  Teutchland. 

QLiM^rrE,  SEASONS,  ANp  SOIL.]  THc  climatc  of  Germany,. as  in  all  large 
tra^  of  country,,  differs  greatly,  not  only  on  account  of  the  iituation,  nortb, 
eaft,^  foath,  and  weft^  but  according  to  the,  improvement  of  the  (oil,  which 
has  a  vaft  effect  on  the  climate.  The  moft  mild  and  fettled  Weather  is 
found  in  the  middle  of  the  country,  at  an  equal  diftance  fiom  the  fta  and 
the  Alps.  In  the  north  it  is  iharp  ;  towards  the  fouth  it  is  oxore  tempe- 
wte. 

The  foil  of  Germany  is  not  improved  to  the  full  by  culture  ;  and  there- 
fore in  many  places  it  is  bare  and  fterile,  though  in  others  it  is  furprifiogl^ 
fruitful.  Agriculture,  however,  is  daily  improving,  which  muft  neceifarily 
change  the  moft  barren  parts  of  Germany  greatly  to  their  advantage.  The 
feafons  vary  as  much  as  the  foil.  In  the  iouth  and  weftern  parts,  they  art: 
more  regular  than  thofe  that  lie  near  the  Tea,,  or  that  abound  with  lakes  and 
rivers.  The  north  wind  and  the  eaftern  blafts  are  unfavourable  to  vegetatipn. 
'Upon  the  whole,  tliere  is  no  great  difference  between  the  feafons  of  Germany 
and  thofe  of  Great  Britain^ 

Mountains.  J  The  chief  mountains  of  Germany  are  the  Alps,  which  di- 
vide it  from  Italy^  and  thofe  which  feparate  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Moravia 
^m  Bohemia.  But  many  other  large  tradts  of  mountains  are  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  empire.  * 

Forests.  The  great  pailion  which  the  Germans*  have' for  hunt'ing  the 
wild  boar^  is  the  xtafon  why  perhaps  there  are  more  woods  and  chaces  yet 
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'Haikling  m  Oermai^.than  in  many  other  countries.  The  Hyrcanian  foreft, 
which  in  Caefar's  time  was  nine  days  journey  in  length,  and  fix  in  breadth,  is 
now  cut  down  in  many  places,  or  parcelled  out  into  woods,  which  go  by  par- 
ticular names.  Mod  of  the  woods  are  -pine,  nr,  oak,  and  heeeh.  There  is  a 
vail  n  jmber,  of  foreds  of  lefe  note  in  every  part  of  this  country;  almod  every 
cpunt,  baron,  or  gentlemen,  haying  a  chaue  or  park  adorned  with  pleafure* 
houfes,  and  well  ftocked  with  game,  vie.  deer,  of  which  there  afe  fev^  or 
eight  forts,  as  roebucks^  ftags,  &c.  of  all  (izes  and  colours,  and  many  of  a 
Tad  grrowth  ;  plenty  of  hares^  conies,  foxes,  and  boars.  They  abound  fo 
much  alfo  with  wild  fowl,  that  in  many  places  the  peafants  haye  them,  as 
well  as  venifon,  for  their  ordinary  food. 

RivEKS  AND  LAKES.]  No  counjtry  cati  boaft  a  greater  variety  of  noble 
large  nvers  than  Germany.  At  their  head  (lands  the  Danube  or  Donaw,  fo 
called  from  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  current,  and  which  fome  pretend  to  be  nato- 
.  rally  thefineft  river  in  the  world.  From  Vienna  U>  'Belgrade  in  Hungary, 
ic  h  fo  broad,  that  in  the  wars  between  the  Turks  and  Chriftians,  fhips 
of  war  have  been  engaged  Ai  it  ;  and  ita  -conveniency  for  carnage  tb 
all  the  countries  through  which  it  pafies  is  inconceivable. — The  Danube* 
however,  contains  a  vaft  number  of  catara6t8  and  whirlpools ;  its  ftream  is 
rapid,  and  its  courfe,  without  reckoning  turnings  and  windings,  is  computed  ' 
to  be  1620  miles.  The  other  principal  rivers  are  the  Rhine,  Elbe,  Oder, 
Wefer,  and  Mofelle. 

The  chief  lakes  of  Germany,  not  to  mention  many  inferior  ones,  are  thofe " 
of  ConAance  and  Bregentz.     Befides  thefeare  the  Chiemfee,  or  the  lake  of 
Bavaria  ;  and  the  Zimitzer-fce  in  the  duchy  of  Carniola,  whofe  waters  often 
run  off  and  return  again  in  an  txtr^6rdinary  manner. 

Befides  thefe  lakes  and  rivers,  in  fome  of  which  are  found  pearls,  Ger* 
many  contains  large  noxious  bodies  of  (landing  water,  which  are  next  to 
pedUentialy  and  afHi£i  the  neighbouring  natives  with  many  deplorable  diC* 
orders. 

Mineral  waters  and  baths  ]  Germany  is  faid  to  contain  mere  of 
thefe  than  all  Europe -befides.  All  Europe  has  heard  of  the  Spa  waters 
and  thofe  qf  Pyrmont.  '  Thofe  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  are  (Ifll  more  noted. 
They  are  divided  into  the  Emperor^s  Bath,  and  the  Little  Bath,  and  the 
forings  of  both  are  fo  hot,  that  they  let  them  cool  ten  or  twelve  hours  be- 
fore they  ufe  them.  Each  of  thofe,  and  many  other  waters  have  their  par- 
-tizans  in  the  medical  faculty  ;  and  -if  we  are  to  believe  all  they  fay,  they 
cure  dif<;afes  internal  and  cutaneous,  either  by  drinking  or  bathing.  The 
baths  and  medicinal  waters  of  Embs,  Wifbaben,  Schwalbach,  and  Wildungen, 
are  likewife  reported  to  perform  their  wonders  in  aimed  all  difeafes.  The 
mineral  fprings  at  the  laft  mentioned  place  are  faid  to  intoxicate  as  foon  as 
wine,  and  therefore  they  are  jnclofed.  Carlfbad  and  Baden  baths  have  been 
defcnbed  and  recommended  by  many  great  phyficians,  and  ufed  with  great 
fuccefs  by  many  royal  perfonages.  * 

After  all  many  are  of  opinion,  that  great  part  of  the  falutary  virtues  afcri. 
bed  to  thefe  waters  is  owing  to  the  cxeicifes  andamufements  of  the  patients. 
It  is  the  intercft  of  the  proprietors  t<^  provide  for  both  ;  and  many  of.  the  Ger- 
man princes  feel  the  benefit  of  the  many  elegant  and  polite  inilitutions  for  the 
dtverfion  of  the  public.  The  neatnefs,  cleanh'nefs,  and  convenieucy  of  the  - 
places  of  public  refort  are  inconceivable  ;  and  though  at  firilthey  are  attends)  * 
with  expence,  yet  they  more  than  pay  themfclvesin  a  few  yeais,  by  the  co.ii- 
pany  which  crowd  to  them  from  all  parts  of  the  world  }  many  of  whom  do 
Bot  repair  thither  for  healthy  biit- for  amufemcat  and  converfation.        ^        • 
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McTAxs  At90  MiN£RA>s«^  G^nnaoy  abounds  in  bolh.  Many  placef 
in  tfa«  circle  of  Aaftriay  and  other  parU  of  Germany,  coatain  mines  ofTilver^ 
quickfilveri  copper,  tin,  iron^  lead,  fulphur,  nure,  and  vitriol.  Salt-petre» 
fait  mines,  and  fait- pits  are  found  in  Auftria,  Bavaria,  Silefia,  and  the  Low- 
er Saxqny  ;  as  are  carbuncles,  amethyfls,  jafpcr,  fapphire,  agate,  alabafler, 
fevcr^l  forts  of  pearls,  turquois  ftones,  and  the  fineil  of  rubies,  which  adorn 
the  cabinets  of  the  greate&  princes  and  virtuofu  In  Bavaria,  Tirol,  and 
Liege,  are  quarries  <^  curious  nuirble,  flate,  chalk,  ochre,  red  lead, 'alum,  and 
bitumen  ;  beBdes  other  foifils.  In  feveral  pkces  are  dug  up  iloncs,  whicli 
to  a  ftrong  fancy  reprefent  different  animals  and  fometimes  trees  of  Yhe  hu- 
man form.  Many  of  the  German  circles  furniih  coal  pits  ;  and  the  terrafigillaia 
of  Mentz,  with'\(rhite,  yellow^^and  red  veins,  is  thought  to  be  an  antidote 
againflr  pgifon.    .  ^ 

Vi^GETABLE  AND  aninTal  PRODUCTIONS.}  Thcfc  differ  lu  Germany 
very  little,  if  at  all,  frop:)  the  countries  already  defcribed;  but  naturalifks  are 
of.opinian,  that  had  the  Germans,  even  before  the  middle  of  the  ladcentury^ 
been  acquainted  with  agriculture,  their  country  would  have  been  the  mbft 
fruitful  of  any  in  Europe.  Even  in  its  prefent,  that  we  may  call  rude  ilate» 
pfoviiions  are  .more  cheap  and  plentiful  in  Germany  than  in  any  other 
country  perhaps  in  the  world  ;  witnefs  the  prodigious  armies  which  the  mo(t 
uncultivated  part  of  it  maintained  during  the  wars^of  the  i8th  century^ 
while  many  of  the^  richeft  and  mofl  fertile  provinces  remained  untouched. 

The  Rhen»(h  and  Mofelle  v^ines,  differ  from  thofe  of  other  countries  in  a 
peculiar  lightnefs,  and  deterfive.qualities,  more  fovereiga  in  fonae  difcafes  than 
apy  medicine. 

The  German  wild  boar  differs  in  colour  from  our  common  hogs,  and  i^ 
four  times  a» large.  Their  flefh,  and  the  hams  made  of  it,  are  preferred  by 
many,  even  to  thofe  of  Weftmoreland>  for  flavour  and  grain.  '  The  gluttoti  6i 
Germany  is  faid>to  be  the  moil  voracious  of  all  animals.  Its  prey  is  almolt « 
every  thing  that  has  life,  which  it  can  mader,  efpecially  birds,  bares,  rabbits, 
goats  and  fawns  ;  whom  they  furprife'artfuUy,  and  devour  greedily.  On  thefe 
the  glutton  feeds  fo  favenoufly,  that  it  falls  into  a  kind  of  a  torpid  il^te,  and 
not  being  able  to  move,  he  is  killed  by  the  huntfmen  ;  but  though  both  boars 
and  wplves  will  kill  htm  in  that  condition,  they  will  not  eat  him.  His  colour 
is  a  beautiful  brown,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  red. 

'  Germany  yields  abundance  of  excellent  heavy  horfes ;  but  their  horfes, 
oxen,  and  fheep«arenot  comparable  to  thofe  of  England,  probably  owing  to 
their  want  of  ikillin  feeding  and  rearing  them.  Some  parts  of  Germaity  are 
remarkable  for  fine  larks,  and  great  variety  of  finging  birds,  which  are  fent. 
to  all  parts  of  Europe. 

Population,  iNHABitANTS,  MAMNSRS, 7      As  the  empire  of  Germany 

CUSTOMS,  DivEKSiONS,  AND  DRESS,     i  Is a coUcdlion of  fcparatc ftates» 

each  having  a  different  government  and  police,  it  hath  been  difficult  to  fpeak 

with  preciiion^  as,  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  $  but  lately  the  following 

ellimate  hath  been  formed  of  them.  ^ 

Moravia  .    -  .  .  1, 100,000 

Auftrian  Silefia  -  -  '     -  200,000 

High  and  Low  Lufatia  •  -  380,000 

Circle  of  Auftria  •  -  ^    -  4»  1 50,000 

•  Bavaria  •  ^        .  .  ly  148^438 

Archbifhopric  of  Saltzburgh  -   ^  -  350,000 

Wurtcmburg  -  ^      ^     -  565,890 

Baden         -  -  •  200,000 

*  Augfburg 
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Aogflnirg 
Bambergr  aad  1 

Wurtfburg      J^ 

Nuremberg  -  - 

-Jttliers  and  Berg  •  '    • 

Munfter 
Orn^bvrgh 

The  Pruftan  Eftates  in  the  Circle  of  Weftphalia 
Nai&u»  Dilenbergi  Siegeoi  Diets,  apd  Hadaaiaa 
Oklfcfkbburg 
Mayence 

Palatinate  of  khine 
Heffe  Caffel  and  Danaftadt 
Fulda  •  •        - 

Frank&rton  theMatn 
High  Saxony,  and  Circle  of  Franconi« 
Swediftt  Pomerania 

Pruffian  Pomerania  .  •  • 

Srandc^burg  *    .' 

Gotha  -  .  - 

SchwBitzbttfgb,  Magdeburg,  and  MainsfiQld 
Halberftadt  and  HohetiAein 
Hanover  • 

Brunfwick  • 

Holftein 

Mecklenbnrgh  « " 

Molhaufen  •  * 

Haifiburgh  .  • 


4  _ 


\ 


-    400,000 

,7Qo,ooo 
2609000 
130,000 
116,664 
550,000 

74.699 

79,07  £ 
314,000 
289,614 

.700,000 

7»ooo 

42*600 

1,326,04c 

400,549 

462,970 
i»oo7,23« 

77»89» 
271,461 

\  750,000 
166,340 
300,000 

220,0a(| 
IJ»O0O 

100,000, 

17,166,868 


This  ealcttlation  extends  only  to  the  principal  parts  of  Germany,  and  wheit 
the  inferior  parts  are  added,  the  number  in  all,  including  the  kingdom  of  Bo* 
bemia,  is  now  computed  at  twenty-fix  millions  ;  and  when  the  iandholdera 
become  better  acquainted  with  agriculture  and  cultivation,  population  muft; 
naturally  increafc  among  them. 

The  GemuCns  in  their  perfons  are  tall,  fair,  and  ftrong  buik.  The  ladiea 
have  generally  fine  complexions  ;  and  fome  of  them,  efpecially  in  Saxony, 
have  all  the  delicacy  of  featurey  and  fhape  that  arc  fo  bewitching  in  finme  other 
countries. 

Both  men  and  women  affed  rich  drefles,  which,  in  fafhion,  are  the  fame  a» 
in  France  and  England  ;  but  the  better  fort  of  men  are  exceffively  fond  of 
gold  and  filver  lace,  efpecially  if  they  are  in  the  anny.  The  ladiea  at  tho 
principal  courts  differ  not  much  in  their  dreis  from  the  French  and  Engliih, 
only  they  are  not  fo  exceffively  £bndof  paintas  the  former.  At  fome  courta. 
they  appear  in  rich  furs ;  and  all  of  them  are  loaded  with  jewels,  if  they 
can  obtain  them.  The  female  part  of  the  burghers  families,  in  many  of  tha 
German  towns,  drefs  in  a  very  different  manner,  and  fome  oftbem  inconcei- 
•Yably  fantaftic,  as  may  be  feen  in  many  pniua  publiihcd  in  books  of  travelri[ 
but   ia  this    refpefi    they  are   gradually  reforming,  and  many  of  thenv 
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make  -quite  a  different  appearance  in  their  drefs  from  what  they  did  thiitr 
or  forty  yean  ago^  As  to  the  peafantry  and  labourers,  they  drefs  as  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  according  to  their  employments',  conveniency,  and 
eircum (lances.  The  ftoves  made  ufe  of  in  Germany  are  the  fame  with  thoTe 
already  mentjoned  in  the  northern  nations,  and  are  fometimes  made  portable^ 
fo  that  the  kdies  carry  them  to  church.  In  Weftphs^a,-  and  many  other 
parts  of  Germany,  they  (lecp  between  two  feather-beds,  with  (hcets  ftitched 
to  them,.  which"by*ufe  becomes  a  very  comfortable  pra6i:ice.  The  moft  un- 
happy par^  of  the  Germans  are  the  tenants  oC  little  needy  princes,  who 
iqueeze  them  to  keep  up .  their  own  grandeur  ;  but  in  general,  the  cirdim- 
ftances  of  the  common  people  are  more  comfortable  than  thofe  ef  their 
Beighbours. 

The  Germans  are  naturally  a  frank,  honed,  hofpttable,  people,  free  from 
artifice  and  difguife.  The  4iigher  orders  are  ridiculoudy  proud  of  titles^ 
aoceflry,  and  (hew.  Th^  Germans  in  general,  are  thought  to  want  ani-^ 
mation,  as  their  perfons  promife  more  vigour  and  a&ivity  than  they  com* 
nonly  exert,  even  in  the  field  of  battle.  But  when  commanded  by  able  ge- 
Berals,  efpecially  the  Italians,  fuch  as  Montecuculi  and  prince  Eugene,  they 
have  done-great  things  both  againft  the  Turks  and  th^  French.  The  im* 
perial  arms  have  feldom  made  any  remarkable  figure  againft  either  of  thbfe 
two  natk>ns,  or  againft  the  Swedes  or  Spaniards,  when  commanded  by 
German  generals.  This  poflibly  might  be  9wtng  to  the  arbitrary  obflinacy 
>4>f  the  court  of  "Vienna  ;  for  in  the  two  laft  wars,  the  Auftrians  exhibited 
prodigies  of  military  valour  and  genius. 

Induftry,  application,  and  perfeverance,  are  ^he  great  charafkeriitics  of 
tlie  German  nation,  efpecially  the  mechanical  part  of  it.  '^Their  works  of 
art  woulVl  be  incredible,  were  thcynot  viQble,  efpecially  in  watch  and 'dock 

.  making,  jewellery,  turnery,  fculpture,  drawing,  painting,  and  certain  kioda 
of  architecture,  fome  of  which  I  fhall  have  occafibn  to  mention.  The  Ger- 
mans have  been  charged  with  intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  per* 
haps  not  unjnftly,  owing  to  the  vaft  plenty  of  their  country  in  wine  and  pro- 
yifions  of  every  kind.  But  thofe  praCii^es  feebi  now  to  be  wearing  out. 
At  the  greateft  tables,  though  the  g;uefls  drink  pretty  freely  at  dinner,  yet 
lAe  repalt  is  commonly  finifhed  by  coffee,  after  three  or  four  public  toads 
have  been  given.  But  no  people  have  more  feafting  at  mam'kges,  funerals* 
and  on  birth  days. 

The  German  nobility  are  generally  men  of.  fo  much  honour  that  a  (harper 
in  other  countries,  efpecially  in  England,  meets  with  tnbre  credit  if  he  pretends' 
to  he  a  German,  rather. than  any  other  nation.  All  the  fons  of  noblemen 
inherit  their  father's  titles,  which  greatly  perplexes  the  heralds  and  genealo* 
gifts  of  vbat  country.  .  The  German  hufbands  are  not  quite  fo  complaif* 
ant  as  thofe  of  fome  other  countries  to  their  ladies,  who  are  not  entitled 
to  any  pre-eminence  at  the  table  ;  nor  indeed  do  they  feero  to  affedi  it, 
being  far  from  either  ambition  or  loquacity,  though  they  are  faid  to  be 
ibmewhat  too  fond  of  gaming.  From  what  has  been  premifed  it  may 
cafily  be  conceived,  that  many  of  the  German  nobility,  having  no  other  her* 
cditary  eftate  than  a  high-founding  title,  eafily  enter  into  their  armies,  and 
thofe  of  other  fovereigns.  Their  fondoefs  for  title  is.  attended  with  many 
other  inconveniencies.  Their  princes  think  that  the  oultivation  of  their  lands, 
thongh  it  might  treble  their  revenue,  is  below  their  attention  ;  'and  that,  as 
(hey  are  a  fpecies  of  beings  fuperior  to  labourers  of  every  kind,  they  would  • 

'   demean  thcmfclves  in  being  concerned  in  the  improTement  pf  their  grounds. 

The 
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Thedomeftic  diverfioos  of  the  Germans  are  the  Atmeacin  England  ;  bil- 
Itardsy  cards,  dice,  feoctng,  dancing,  an^  the  like.  In  funiaier»  people  of 
faihion  repair  to  places  of  public  refort,  and  drink  the  ,water8»  As  to  their 
field  diveriionsy  befides  their  favourite  one  of  hunting,  'they  have  bull  and 
bear-baiting,  and  the  like.  .  The  inhabitants  of  Vienna  live  luxurioufly,  a 
^reat  part  of  their  time  being  fpent  in  feafling  and  carouAng  ;  and  in  win- 
ter, when  the  feveral  branches  of  the  Danube  are  frozen  over,  and  the  ground 
covered  with  fnow,  the  ladies  take  their  recreation  in  fledges  of  difiierent 
Ihapcs,  fuch  as  griffins,  tygersg  fwansi  fcoUop  fhell8».^<8cc«  Here  the  kdy  litSy 
dreffed  in  velvety  lined  wiih  rich  furs,  and  adorned  with  laces  and  jewels^  hav» 
ing  on  her  head  a  velvet  cap* ;  and  the  (ledge  is  drawn  by  one  horfe,  ftag,  or 
other  creature,  fet  off  with  plumes  of  feathers,  ribands,  and  bells.  As  thia 
diverfion  is  taken  chiefty  in  the  night  time,  fervants  ride  be&re  the  fledgea 
with  torches,'  and  a  gentleman  (lauding  oi\  the  (ledge  behind^  guides  the 
horfe. 

Rkligioh.}  This  is  a^copious  article,  but  I  (hall  confine  myfelf  to  what 
is  mod  necefTary  to  be  known.  .  Before  the  Reformation  introduced  by  Luk 
thef,  the  German  biihops  were  poScScd  (as  indeed  many  of  them  are  at  thia- 
day)  of  prodigious  power  and  revenues^  and  were  the  tyrants  of  the  empe- 
rors as  well  as  the  people.  Their  ignorance  was  only  equalled  by  this  fuper<i« 
ftition.  The  Bohemians  were  the  firft  who  had  an  idea  of  reformations 
and  made  fo  glorious  a  ftand  for  many  years  agaiuft  the  errors  of  Rome,  that 
they  were  indulged  in  the  liberty  of  taking  the  facrament  in  both  kinds,  and 
other  freedoms  not  tolerated  in  the  Romifh  church.  This  was  in  a  great 
meafure  owing  to  the  celebrated  Englifhman  John  Wickliffe,  who  went  muck 
farther  in  reforming  the  real  errors  of  ■{>opery  .than  Luther  himfelf,  though, 
he  lived  about  a  century  and  a  half  before  him.  Wickliffe  was  fecondedbj 
John  Hufs,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  who,  notwithftanding  the  emperor's.  {&(c 
condu^lywer^  infareo.ujQy  bunit  at  the  council  of  Conftance. 

The  Reformation  introduced  afterwards  by  Luther  *,  of  which  we  have 
fpoken  in  the  lutrodudion,  though  it  llruck  at  the  chief  abufes  in  the 
churc;h  ^^  Rome,  was  thought  in  fqme  points  (particularly  that  of  confub" 
fUntiation^  by  which  the  real  body  of'  Chriil,  as  well  as  the  elements  of  bread 
and  wine^is  fuppofed  to  betaken  in  the  facrament )  to  be  imperfedi.  Cal- 
vinifm  ^9  therefore,  or  the  religion  of  Geneva  (as  now  pradifed  in  the  church 
of  Scotland),  was. introduced  into  Germany,  aud  is  the  religion  profeiFed  in 
the  territories  of  the  king  of  Pruflia,  the  landgrave  of  HelTej  and  fome  other 
princes,  who  maintain  a  parity  of  orders  in  the  church.  Some  go  fo  far 
AS  to  fay,  that  the  numbers  of  protedants  and  papifts  in  the  empire  are  novy 
almo£b  equal.  Germany,  particularly  Moravia  and  the  Palatinate,  as  ali<d 
£ohemia,  is  overrun  with ft:£laries  of  all  kinds  ;  ^d  Jews  abound  in  the 
cmpir^.  At  prefent,  the  modes  of  worihip  and  forms  of  church  government 
are  by  the  protedant  German  princes  conildercd  in  a  civil  ratherlhan  a  reli- 
gious light.  The  protcftant  clergy  are  learned  and  eicemplary  in  their  de- 
portment, but  the  popiili,  ignoi^nt  and  libertine. 

•  Born  in  Saxony,  in  the  year  14S3,  Began  to  difpute  the  dc^flrines  of  tHe  RonrifE 
diurch,  15 1 7,  and  died,  1546,  m  the  63d  year  of  his  age.  , 

\  John  Calvin  was  born  in  the  proviucc  of  Picardy,  in  the  north  of  France  anno  1506. 
Being' obliged  to  fly  from  that  kingdom,  he  fettled  at  Geneva,  in  1559,  where  he  f  fta- 
bliihed  a  'new  forts  of  church  'difcipline,  which  was  foon  after  embraced  by  feveral  na* 
tions  and  i^atet,  who  are  now  denominated  Prelbyterians  and  from  their  dodrinal  ar- 
liclci,  Calviniftg,  He  died  at  Geneva,  in  the  year  1564  j  aiid  his  writings  make  uiuc 
volumes  in  folio.  * 
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Archbishov  AND  iisHOP  se'b6.]  Thefc  are  diSerentlf  rtpttfeoiui  hf 
■ttthors  ;  fome  of  whom  i«pre(«nt  Vieana  as  beiag  a  fuffragan  to  tli«  archie- 
pifco|nil  fee  of  Saltsbarg  $  and  others,  as  being  an  vMii^o^nCf  but  dq>en. 
'ding  tmoMdlately  upon  the  pope.  The  others 'are  the'  archbiihop  of  Menfe, 
%vho,ha8  under  him  twelve  fuffragans ;  but  one  of  them,  the  bi(hop  of  Bam* 
berg,  18  faid  to  be  exempted  from  ks  janfdidlion  >— Triers  has^three  faf- 
fragans  : — Cologne  has  (omt  : — Magdeburg  has  five : — Saltzburg  has  nine,  be* 
iides  Vienna  : — and  Bremen  three. 

At  different  periods  iioce  the  ReforiHationv  it  has  been'  found  ezpedimt 
to  fatfsfy  the  daim^  of  temporal  princes,  to  fec%ilarif«  the  ibUowing  bifhop-feea,. 
Bremen,  Verden,  Magdeburg,  Halberftadt,  Minden,  Lubee,  and  Ofnabmgy 
iitrhich  lad  goes  akemateiy  to  the  honfes  of  Bavaria  and  Hanover,  and  k  nt 
prefent  held  by  his  Britannic  maajefty^s  fecoad  Ton.  'Suchof'thofe  fees  as 
were  archbiihoprics  are  now  confidered  as  duchies,  and  tbebifhepries  as  pria- 
cfpalities. 

Langhage.}  The  Teutonic  part  ef  the  Gerraaa  tongue  is  an  original 
language,  and  has  no  relation  to  the  Celtic.  It  is  caHed  Htgb  Dotch,  and 
-u  the  mother  tongue  of  all  <ierra«|iy  j  b«t  varies  fo  muck  in  its  dialed  that 
the  people  o^  one  province  fcarccly  underftand  tbofe  of  another.  Latin  and 
French  are  the  mod  ufeful  languages  in  CrqniaDy,  when  a  traveller  is  igno^ 
rant  of  High  Dntch. 

The  Gerraaiv  Pater-Noftet  is  as  foHosvs  -:  Unfrr  Fater^  der  du  hjfi  in  him* 
tnfe,  GfhnUgH  ^erd~den  ^ame»  Ztdomme  dein  rmh*  Dan  ^tpilk  gefchrhe^- 
^wie  imimmel  alfo  auch  auf  erden.  Unfcr  tagTtch  hrodt^B  tint  heute.  Unde 
TergiB  nns  nnfcrfehuld^  ds  ivir  wrgehen  unfern  Jcbuldigem,  Unde  fuhre  unr^ 
nicht  in  tferfuchimg.  Sondern  erlofe  tins  von  dem  bofen^  Den  dein  is  dot  reich^ 
und  die  hraffiy  unde  die  berr  iichkeit^  en  etuigieit.     Amen. 

LcAitNWG,  LEARNED  MEN, 7      No  country  has  produced  n  greater  va« 
AUD  UNIVERSITIES.  J  ricty  of  atithors  than  Germany,  and  there 

Js  no  where  a  more  general  taile  for  reading,  efpecially  in  the  proteftant  coun- 
tries. Printing  is  entiouraged  to  a  fianlt  ;  ahnoft  every  man  of  letters  is  ao 
author;  they  multiply  books  without  number  ;  thoufands  of  thefes  and'dif. 
putations  are  ant^ally  publifhed  ;  for  no  man  oan  be  a  graduate  in  their  uni* 
veriities,  who  has  .not  publifhed  one  drfputation  at  lead.  In  this  country 
there  are  36  univerfities,  of  which  1 7  are  proteftant,  1 7  Roman  catholic, 
and  two  miiced  ;  befides  n  vaft  number  of  colleges,  gymnafia,  pedagogies, 
and  Latin  fchook.  There  are  alfo  many  academies  and  focieties  for  promo* 
ting  the  ftudy  of  natural  philafophy,  the  belles  lettrcs,  anriquities,  painting, . 
fculpiure,  architefhire,  &c.  as  the  Imperial  Leopoldine  academy  of  the  mHvrm 
^euriofi ;  the  academy  of  friences  at  Vienna,  at  Berlin,  at  Gottingen,  at  £r- 
furth,  at  LoipHc,  at  Dfnfborg,  at  Gi^fen,  and  at  Hamburg.  At  Drefden 
and  Nuremberg  arc  academies  far  painting  ;  at  Berlin  a  royal  military  aca- 
demy ;  and  at  Angfburg  is  the  Imperial  Francifcan  acadamy  of  fine  arts  ;  to 
which  we  may  add  the  latin  focicty  at  Jena.  Of  the  public  libraries  the  moft 
celebrated  are  thofc  of  Vicnmr,  Berlin,  Halle,  Wolfenbuttle,  Hanijver,  Got- 
tingen, Wcymar,  and  Leipfic. 

Many  of  the  Germans  ha^e  greatly  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  various 
branches  of  learning  and  fcience.  They  have  written  largely  ^upon  the  Ro- 
man and  canon  laws.'  Stahl,  Van  Swieten,  Stork,  Hoffman,  and  Haller, 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  /improvement  of  phyfic  ;  Ruvinus  and  Dille- 
nius,  of  botany  ;  Heiiler,  of  ani  tomy  and  furgery  ;  and  Newman,  Zinimer- 
man«  Pott,  and  Margraif,  of  che  millry.  In  aftronomy,  Kepler  defervedly 
ubialned  a  great  reputation  ;  and  Fufifendorf  is  one  of  tiic  firft  writers  on  the 
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Die  law  of  nature  and  nations^  and  bas  alfo  merit  a^  an  hiftorian.  But  at 
the  end  of  the.bit  century »  and  the  beginning  of  the  prcfentY  Germany,  by 
tier  divines,  and  by  her  religious  U€tSf  was  lo  much  inTolved  in  di^piites  a<* 
bout  fyftematic  theology,  that  few  comparatively  paid  any  attention  to  other 
parts  of  learning,  or  to  polite  literature.  The  language  alfo,, and  the  (^yle 
t>f  writing  in  German  books,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  was  pure 
and  origmal,  became  ridiculous,  by  a  continual  intermixture  of  Latin  and 
French  words  i  and  though  they  were  not  underilood  by  the  people  in  ge- 
neral, '.were  thought  to  give  an  air  of  fuperiority  to  the  writers,  and  were 
therefore  much  aSeded*  For  an  opinion  prevailed  among  the  learned  in  , 
Germany^  and  many  have  not  yet  divefted  themfelves  of  it,  that  compiling 
liuge  volumes,  and  larding  them  with  numberlefs  quotations  from  all  forts 
of  authors,  and  from  all  languages,  was  the  true  tefl  of  great  cruditioq. 
Their  produftions,  therefore,  became  heavy  and  pedanticaly  and  were  in  con- 
Sequence  difregarded  by  oth^r  nations.  -  "" 

^  It  was  about  the  year  1730,  that  the  profpeds  of  literature  in  Germany 
l>egan  to  brighten.  Leibnitz  and  Wolfius  opened  the  way  to  ^  better  phi-  ' 
lofophy  than  had  hitherto  prevailed.  Gottfched,  an  author  and  profefibr  at 
Xeipfic,  who  has  been  greatly  honoured  by  the  late  king  of  PruiBa,  in- 
troduced a^  better  tafte  of  writing,  by  publt(hing  a  German  grammar, 
amd  by  indituting  a  Uterary  fociety,  for  polifhing  and  reftoring  to  its  purity 
the  German  language,  and  by  promoting  the  ftudy  of  the  M^s  Uttt'es,  We 
tnay  confider  this  as  the  epocha,  from  which  the  Germans  began  to  write 
.  with  elegance  in  their  own  language,  upon  learned  fu1>je£b,  and  to  free. 
'  theftifelves,  in  a  coniiderable  degree,  from  that  verbofenefs  and  pedantry  by 
^hich  they  had  been  charaderifed.  About  this  time,  fevetal  yoyng  men^in 
the  univemty  of  Leipfic,  and  other  parts  of  Lower  Germany,  united  in 
publifhing  fome  periodical  works,  calculated  for  the  general  entertainment 
of  perfons  of  a  literary  tafte.  Some  of  thefe  Grentlemen  afterv^ards  be- 
came eminent  authors  ;  and  their  works  are  held  in  Germany  in  high  efti- 
mation. 

'  The  flyle  of  preaching. among  the  German  divines  alfo  now  underwent  ^ 
Confiderable  change.  They  began  to  tranflate  the  beft  £nffli(h  aiid  French 
.  fermons,*  particularly  thofe  of  Tillotfon,  'Sherlock,  Saurin,,  Bourdaloue,  'and 
others.  They  improved  by  thefe  models  :  and  Mbfheim,  Jerufalem,  SpaU- 
dingt  Zolikofcr,  and  others,  have  publifhed  fermons  which  would  do  credit  to  . 
any  country  ;  though  they  dill  retain  too  much  pf  that  prolixity,  for.  which 
German  divines  and  Commentators  have  been  fo  much  cenfured*  Nor  can  it 
be  denied,  that  great  numbers  of- the  German  preachers,  even  in  large  and 
opulent  towns,  are  ftitl  too  much  diftingui(hed  by  vulgar  language,  abfurd 
opinions,  and  an  inattention  to  the  dictates  of  reafon  and  good  fenfe* 

Some  .of  the  Englifli  periodical  writingrs,  fuch  as  the  Spe^ator,  Tatler, 
and  Guardian,  being  tranflated  into  the  German  language,  excited  great 
emulation  among  the  writers  of  that  country,  and  a  number* of  periodical  pa- 
pers appeared,  of  various  merit.  One  of  the  fird  and  heft  was  pubUihed  at 
Hamburgh,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Patriot  ;"  In  which  Dr.  Thomas,  the 
late  bifhop  of  Salisbury,  was  concerned ;  he  being  at  that  time  chaplain  to 
the  Britifh  faAory  at  Hamburgh,  and  a  confiderable  mafter  of  the  German 
language.  The  late  profefTor  Gillert,  who  is  one  of  the  mod  elegant  of  tlft  * 
German  authors,^  and  one  of  the  rood  edeemed,  has  greatly  contributed  to  the 
ioiprovement  of  their  tade.  His  way  of  writing  is  particularly  adapted  to 
touch  the  heart,  and  to  infpire  fentiments  of  roomlity  and  piety.  His  fables 
•ind  «iamti(ni9|  written  in  German  verfii^  his  leitcrs,  and  bis  moral  romances, 
.  •  4  A  »^« 
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arefo  macti  read  In  Gemiany,  that  even  many  of  the  ladies  have  th^tli  almo^ 
by  heart.  His  cpmedies  afe  alfo  very  popular ;  though  they  are  rather  toa' 
fenttraent^l,  and  better  adapted  for  the  clofet  than  for  the  flage. 

Haller,  the  &tnouB  phyfician,  Hagedorn,  Uz,  Cronegh,  Lefling,  Gleinif 
Gerlleenberger,  Kleift,  KMpdock,  Ramler>  Zacarie,  Wieland,  and  others^ 
have  Excelled  m  poetry.  Schlege^'Cronegh,  LefTmg,  WIeland,and  Wiefct ' 
liave  acquired  fame  by  their  dramatic:  writings.  Rabener  hai,  by  hia  f^tirical- 
works,  immortalized  his  name  among  the  Germans  ;  though  fomcof  his 
pieces  are  of  too  local  a  nature,  and  too  much  confihed  to  German  cutlomsy 
manners,  and  chara&ers>  to  be  read  with  any  high  degree  of  pleafure  by  jier- 
fons  of  other  nations.  Gefner,  whofe  Idylls  and  Death  of  Abel  have  beeh 
tianilated  into  the  Engfiih  lailguage,  is  known  among  us  in  a  more  favour- 
able  light. 

In  chemiftry,  and  m  medicine,  the  merit  of  the  Germans  is  very  confpicu** 
0U8  :  and  Reimarus,  Zimmerman,  Abt,  Kaeftner,  Segrter,  Lambert*,  Mayer, 
fouger,  and  Sulger,  have  acquired  fame  by  their  philofophical  writings* 
^ufching  is  an  excellent  geographical  writer ;  and  Mafco,  Bunau,^  Putter^ 
Gatterer,  and  Gebaur,  have  excelled  in'hiftorical  works.  But  it  cannot  bb 
denied  that  the  Germans,  in  their  romances,  are  a  century  behind  us.  Moft 
X)i  their  publications  of  this  kind  are  imitations  of  ours,  or  elfe  very  dry 
and  uninterefling  ;  which  perhaps  is  owing  to  education,  to  falfe  delicacy,  or 
to  a  certain  tafte  of  knighterrantry,  which  is  (till  predominant  among  fdme 
of  their  novel  writers. 

Inr  works  relating  to  antiquity,  and  the  arts  known  among  the  ancients,  the 
names  of  Winckelman,  Klog,  and  Lefling,  are  familiar  with  thofe  who  axt 
Skilled  in  this  branch  of  literature.  In  ecclefiailical,  philofophical,  and  liter- 
ary kiftory,  the  names  of  Albertus  Fabricius,  Moftttim,  Semler,  and  BrOcker» 
are  well  known  among  us.  Raphelius,  Michaelis,  and  Walch,  are  famous  in 
facred  literature.  Cellarius,  Burman,  Taubman,  Reifhe,  Ernefti,  Reimarus, 
Havercamp,  and  Heyne,  have  published  fome  of  the  be(i  editions  of  Greek 
mnd  Latin  dailies. 

It  IS  an  unfavourable  circumftance  for  German  Ikerature,  that  the  French 
language  fliould  be  fo  fafhionable  in  the  German  courts  inftead  of  the  German,- 
and  that  fo  many  of  theii*  princes  (bould  give  it  fo  decided  a  preference.  ^'Even 
the  late  king  of  ^ruflia  had  ordered  the  Philofophical  Tran(a£Uona  of  hia 
royal  fociety  at  Berlin,  from  the  beginning  of  its  inditution,  to  be  publifhed 
in  the  Freflth  tongue  :  by  which,  fome  of  the  Germans  think,  his  majefty 
has  cail  a  very  undeferved  reproach  upon  his  native  language. 

With  refpe£^  to  the  fine  arts,  the  Germans  have  acquitted  themfclves  tole- 
rably well.  Germany  has  produced  fome  good  painters,  archite£ls>  fculp- 
tors,  and  engraveis.  They  even  pretend  to  have  been  the  firft  inventors  pf 
cngraviDg,  etching,  and  mezzotinto.  Printing,  if  firft  invented  in  Holland^ 
was  foon  after  greatly  improved  in  Germany.  The  Germans  are  generally 
allowed  td  be  the  firft  inventors  of  great  guns ;  as  alfo  of  gunpowder 
la  Europe,  about  the  year  1320.  Germany  has  likewife  produced  (omf 
excellent  muficians ;  Handel,  Bach,  and  Hafle,  of  whom  Handel  (lands  at  the 
head  ;  and  it  is  acknowledged,  that  he  arrived  at  the  fublimc  of  mufic,  but 
^  had  not  the  fmalleii  idea  of  the  difference  between  mulic  and  fcntimental 
cxprcflion. 

Cities,  towws,  roRTS, 

PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE 

OF  REVENUES  AND  POPULATION.  J, but.morc particularly 

u  Germany^  on  account  of  the  numerous  independent  ftates  it  contains. 

The 
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^e  reader  tlierefore  muft  be  conteivted  wkh  the  mentioit  of 'the  mod  capit4, 
places,  and  their  peculiarities* 

Though  Berlin  is  accounted  the  capital  of  all  his  Fruffian  majefty's  do- 
minions,  and  exhibits  perhaps  the  moft  illuilrious  example  of  fudden  ifu- 
provement  that  this  age  can  bo^ft  of;  yet,  dimn^the  late  wary.it  wal  found  A 
place  of  no  ftrengthi  and  fell  twice,  alnraft  without  refl(laQce»  into  the  han.ds  oJt 
the  Auftrians,  wno»  had  it  not  beeh  forthe  politenefs  of  their  generals,  andr  < 
their  love  of  the  fine  arcs,  which  always  preferves  mankind  from  barbarity  an^ 
inhumanity,  would  have  levelled  it  to.  the  ground. 

Berlin  lies  on  the  river  Spree,  and,  tiefides  a  royal  palace*  has  mapy  other 
fuperb  palaces ;  it  contams  fourteen  Lutheraii,  and  eleven  Calvinift  churchesg 
beiides  a  popifh  one,  Its  ftreets  and  fquares  are  fpaciousy  and  built  in  a  very 
r^eguiar  manner.  But  the  hpufes,  though  neat  withouXi  ve  iU  fimfhed,  an4 
ill-furnifhed  withto,  and  very  indifferently  provided  wit|x  inhabitants.  Tho 
lung's  palace  here,  and  that  ofpriace  fjenry,  are  very 'magnificent  build* 
ings.  l^he  opera-houfe  is  alfo  a  l)eautiful  (Irudure  3  and.  the  arfenal,  which 
is  handfomely.  built  in  the  form  of  a  fquare,  contains  arms,  for  2P9^o.OQ  nien- 
7here  are  fundry  manufadures  in  Berlin^  aqd  feveral  fchooU,  libraries,  and 
.charitable  foundations^  The  number  of  its  inhabkants,  according  to  Buf- 
<hing,  iQ  i755»  was  i26>^6i»  including  the  garrifoQ.  In  the  Ume.yeaff 
and  according  to  the  fame  author,  there  were  no  fewer  th^n  445  fil]^  tooms, 
149  of  half  filksy  2858  for  woollen  ftuffs,  453  for  cotton,  284  for  lin^n.  4^4 
for  lace- work,  39  frames  for  (ilk  (lockings,  and  310  for  worflcd  onqs*  I'hc)^ 
have  here  manuiadures  of  tapei|iy,  gold  and  (Hver-lace  and  mirrors^ 

The  eledorate  of  Saxony  is«  by  nature,  the  richeft  country  10  Germany^ 
if  not  in  Europe  i  it  contains,  210  walled  towns,  6.1  market-towus,  and 
^bout  30CX?  villages,  according  to  the  lateft  accouots  of  the  Germans  thencu 
felve^  (to  which,  however,  we  are  not  to  give  an  implicit  belief)  ;  aud  the 
revenue,  cflimating  each  rix  dollar  at  four  (hillings  and  iix-pence,  anu>uats 
to  i>35P,oooh  This  fum  is  fo  moderate,  when  cpn^/ired  to  the-  ricbnefs  of 
the  foi),  which,  if  we  are  to  believe  Dr.  Biifching,  produces  even  dianaonds, 
and  almoft  all  the  precious  ftones  to  be  found  in  the  £afl  Indies  and  elfe« 
ivhere,  and  the  variety  of  fplendid  manufadures,  that  I  4m  apt  tq|belieVe 
the  Saxon  princes  to  have  been  the  mofl  moderate  and  patriotic  V>f  au]^  in 
ptrmany^ 

We  can  fay  little  more  of  Drefden,  the  ele^r  of  Saxony's  capital,  than 
hath  been  already  faid  of  all  fine  cities,  that  its  fortifications,  palaces,  pub« 
lie  bnlldingti  churches,  and  charitable  foundations,  and,  above  all,  its 
fujburbs,  atfe  magnificent,  beyond  all  exprefilon  \,  that  it  is  beautifully 
fifuated  on  both  fid^  the  Elbe  ;  and  that  it  is  the  fchool  of  Gern^ipy  for 
i^atua^y,  painting,  enamelling,  and  carving  ;  not  to  mention  its  mirrorSf 
and  foundaries  for  bells  and  cannon,  and  its  foreign  commerce  carried  on  by 
means  of  the  Elbe,  fhe  inhabitant^  of  Drefden,  by  the  lateft  accouptsy 
amount  to  ijo,poo. 

The  city  of  Leipfic  in  Upper  Saxony,  46  miles  diilant  from  Drefden^  1$ 
i^tuated  in  a  pleafant  and  fertile  pl^in  on  the  PIei(re,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
faid  to  aoiount  to  about  40,000.  There  are  alfo  large  and  well  built  fub- 
urbs,  with  handfome.  gardens.  Between  thefe  fuburbs  and  th^  town  is  a  fine 
'  Wjalk  of  lime  trees,  which  yras'  laid  out  in  the  year  1702,  and  encompafTea 
the  city«  Mulberry-treea  are  alio  planted  in  the  town  ditches ;  bol  the 
fortificatipns  feem  rather  calculated  for  the.  ufe  of  the  inhabitants  to  walk 
on,  than  for  defence.  The  flreets  are  cleani  commodious,  and  agreeable, 
^4  afcli|[^jled  ia  thi;  DJght  with  fcven  hnodrid  bpsps.    Xhcy  reckon  436 
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merchant  houfes,  and  192  inaniifa£kurc$  of  difFerent  articles,  as  brocades^ 
paper,  cards,  &c,  liciplic  has  long  been  diftinguifhed  for  the  liberty  oF 
confcience  allowed  here  to  perfona  of  different  fcnttments  in  religious  mat* 
ters.  Here  10  an  univerfity,  \vhich  is  (till  very  confiderable,  with  fix  churches 
for  the  Lutherans,  theirs  befng  the  eftablifhed  religion,  one  for  the  Calvioifts, 
and  a  chapel  in  the  caftle  for  thofe  of  the  Romifh  church.  The  uniTerfity- 
library  confids  of  about  26,000  volumes,  6»ooQ  of  which  are  folios.  Here  is 
■Ifo  a  library  for  the  magiftrates,  which  cortiills  of  about  36,000  volumes  and 
near  2,000  manufcripts,  and  contains  cabinets  of  orns,  antiques,  and  med- 
als, with  many  <:urioGtie8  of  art  and  nature.  The  Exchange  is  an  elegant 
building. 

The  city  of  Hanover,  the  capital  of  that  eledorate,  ftands  on  the  river 
Leine,  and  is  a  neat,  thriving,  and  agreeable  city.  It  contains  about  twelve 
hundred  houfes,  among  which  there  is  an  ele6ioral  place.  It  carries  on 
fome  manufa^urcs  ;  in  its  neighbourhpod  He  the  palace  and  elegant  gar-i 
dens  of  Herenhaufen.  The  dratiinions  of  the  elcdorate  of  Hanover  contain 
about  feven  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  people,  who  live  in  fifty- eight  cittesa, 
and  fixty  market-towns,  belides  villages.  The  city  and  fuburbs  ot  Bremen,  be- 
longing by  purchafe  to  -the  (aid  eleAor,  contain  about  fifty  thoufand  ia- 
habitants,  who  have  a  confiderable  trade  by  the  Wefer.  The  other  towns 
belonging  to  this  ele6korate  have  trade  and  manufa^yres  ;  but  in  generalj^ 
it  mvA  be  remarked)  that  the  eledorate  has  fuffered  greatly  by  the  accef&on, 
of  the  Hanover  family  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  I  (hall  here  juft  men- 
tion, on  account  of  its  relation  to  our  royal  family  the  fecularifed  biihopric 
of  Ofnaburg,  lying  betweeil  the  rivers  Wefer  and  Ems.  The  chief  city» 
Ofnaburgh,  has  been  long  fiamous  all  over  Europe  for  the  manufa^ure 
known  by  the  name  of  the  dutchy,  and  for  the  manufaAure  of  the  beft  Weft- 
phalia  hams.  '  The  whole  reyenue  of  the  bifhoprit;  amounts  to  about 
30,000!. 

Brefian,  the  capital  of  Silefia,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia,  lies  on  the  river  Oder,  and  is  a  fine  city,  where  all  fe6is  of  Chrif- 
tians  and  Jews  are  tolerated,  but  the  magiftracy  is  Lutheran.  Since  Silefia^ 
fell  under  the  Pruflian  dominion,  its  trade  is  greatly  improved,  being  very  in« 
confiderable  before.  The  manufadlurea  of  Silefia  which  prindpaUy  centre  at 
Brefiau,  are  numerous.  The  revenue  of  the  whole  is  by  fome  ftiid  tQ  bring  in  to 
his  Pruflian  majefty  near  a  million  flerling ;  but  this  fum  (Seems  to  be  exagger-; 
jBted  ;  if,  as  other  authors  of  good  note  writci  it  never  brought  into  the'houfe 
of  AuRria  above  500,0001.  yeariy. 

Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  fo  called  to  diftlnguifh  it  from  another  x>f  the 
fame  name  on  the  Oder,  isfituated  in  a  healthful,  fertile,  and  delightful  coun- 
try, on  the  river  juft  mentioned,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  the  naipes  of  Frankfort  and  Saxenhaufen.  The  former  of 
thefc,  being  the  largeft,  is  divided  into  twelve  wards,  and  the  latter  into  two  ; 
and  both  are  computed  to  contain  about  three  thonfand  houfes.  The  for- 
tifications, which  are  both  regular  and  folid,  form  a  decagon  or  figure  con- 
filling  of  ten  baftions,  faced  with  hewn  flone ;  the  ditches  are  deep,  and  fil- 
led with  freih  water;  and  all  the  outworks  are  placed  before  the  gates. 
Frankfort  is  the  ufual  place  of  the  ele^ion  and  coronation  of  the  kings  of 
the  Romans,  and  is  alfo  a  free  and  imperial  city.  It  is  a  circular  form, 
without  any  fuburbs  ;  but  the  ftreets  are  generally  narrow,  and  the  houfes 
are  moftly  built  of  timber  and  plaifter,  and  covered  with  flate  ;  though  there 
are  fome  handfome  private  ftrudures,  of  a  kind  of  red  marUe,  that  deferve 
the  name  of  palaces ;  aa  the  boildings  called~thc  Compcfteland  Fronhof,  the 
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TrierflioF,  the  Cullenliof,  the  Gennan»honf<H  an  bogoft  edifice,  fituated  near 
the  bridge  over  the  Maio,  ,the  Hefle  Darmftadthof,  the  palace  of  the  prince 
dc  la  Tours,  and  thehoufics  of  the  counts  of  SoW,  Schauenburg,  and  Schon« 
boriv;  and  there  are  three  principal  fqaares. 

Vienna  is  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  Auftria,  and,  being  the  refidence  of 
the  emperor,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  capital  of  Germany.  It  is  a  noble  and ' 
a  ftrong  city,  and  the  princes  of  the  hoofe  of  Auftria  have  opaitted  nothing 
that  could  contribute  to  its  grandeur  and  riches.  Vienna  contains  an  excel** 
lent  uniyerfity,  a  bank,  which  is  in  the  management  of  her  own  xnagiftrates^ 
and  a  court  of  commerce  immediately  fubjeA  to  the  aulic  council.  Its  re- 
ligious buildings,  with  the  walks  and  gardens,  occupy  a  fixth  part  df  the 
town  ;  but  the  fuburbs  are  larger  than  the  dty.  It  would  be  endlcfs  t9 
enumerate  the  many  palaces  of  this  capital,  two  of  which  are  imperial ;  its' 
fquar:ea,  academies,  and  libraries ;  and  among  others,  the  fine  one  of  prince 
Bugene,  with  his  and  the  imperial  cabinets  of  curiofities*  Among  its  rich 
convents  is  one  for  the  Scotch  nation,  built  in  honour  of  their  countrymait 
St.  Colman,  the  patron  of  Auftria ;  and  one  of  the  fix  gates  of  this  city  is 
called  the  Scots  gate,  in  remembrance  of  fome  notable  exploit  performed 
there  by  the  troops  of  that  nation.  The  inhabitants  of  Vienna,  including; 
the  fuburbs,  are  computed  at  about  three  hundred  thoufand  ;  and  the  encou* 
ragement  given  them  by  their  fovereigns,  has  rendered  this  city  the  rendez- 
irous  of  all  the  nations  around. 

After  all  that  has  been  faidof  this  magnificent  city,  the  moft  candid  and 
fenfibie  of  thofe  who  have  vifited  it,  are  far  from  being  lavifli  in  ks  praife. . 
The  ftreets,  excepting  thofe  in  the  fuburbs,  are  nairow  and  dirty :  the 
houfes  and  furniture  of  the  citizens  are  greatly  difproportioned  to  thc:  mag- 
nificence of  the  palaces,  fquares,  and  other  public  buildings;  but  above  all, 
the  ezceffive  impofts  laid  by  the  houfc  of  Auftria  upon  every  commodity 
in  its  dominions,  muft  always  keep  the  manufadiuring  part  of  their  fubjefb 
pioor.  The  emperor  Jofeph  II  became  fenfible  of  truths  which  were  plain 
.to  all  the  world  but  his  predeceiTors  and  their  counfeUors  :  he  examined  things 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  defcended  from  that  haughtinefs  of  demeanor  which 
rendered  the  imperial  court  fo  long  difagreeable,  and  even  ridiculous,  to  the 
reft  of  Europe.  In  genei^l,  the  condition  of  the  Auftrian  fubje6ts  has  been 
greatly  meliorated  fince  hisacceflion  to  the  imperial  throne  ;  great  encourage- 
nent  hath  been  given  to  the  proteftants,  and  many  of  the  popilh  religious 
houfes,  convents,  dec.  were  fuppreffed  by  him* 

Antiquities  and  curiosities'!  In  defcribtng  the  mineral  and  other 
^ATVRAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  J  fprings,  I  anticipated  great  p^rt  of  this 
article,  which  if|  of  itfelf  very  copious.  Every  court  of  Germany  produces  a 
cabinet  of  curiofities,  artificial  and  natural,  ancient  and  modern.  The  tun  at ' 
Heidelbikrgh  holds  800  hogiheads,  and  is  generally  full  of  thc  heft  Rhcnifh 
wine,  from  which  ftrangers  are  feldom  fu&red  to  retire  fober.  Vienna  it- 
felf is  a  curiofity  ;  for  here  you  fee  thegreateft  variety  of  inhabitants  th^  is 
to  be  met  with  any  where,  as  Greeks,  Tranfylvanians,  Sdavonians,  Turks, 
Tartars,  Hungarians,  Croats,  Germans,  Poles,  Spaniards,  French,  luiians, ' 
and  Englifh  in  their  proper  haliits.  The  Imperial  library  at  Vienna  is  a  great 
literary  rarity,  on  account  of  its  ancient  manufcripts.  It  'contains  upwards 
of  80,000  volumes,  among  which  are  many  valuable  manufcripts  in  Hebrew^ 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Turkifh,  Armenian,  Coptic,  and  Chinefe  ;  but  the  antiqui- 
ty of  fome  of  them  is  queftionable,  particularly  a  New  Teftamcnt  in  Greek, 
fiid  to  have  be^n  written  T500  yeaifs  ago,  in  gold  letters,  upon  purple. 
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Here  arc  tikcwlfe  many  thoufaad  Greek,  Roman,  and  GotUic  coins  and  mt^ 
-dais  ;  with  a  vaft  colIe^iQo  of  other  curicfitics  in  art  ^nd  nature.  The  vaft 
Cothic  pakicesy  catfaedralsy  caftles^  and  above  all,  town-hoiifes  in  Gtrmanjp 
are  very  curious  :  they  (Irike  the  beholder  with  an  idea  of  rude  magnifi* 
cence  ;  and.  fooietimts  they  have  an  cRcSt  that  is  preferable  even  to  Greek 
sirchite£lure  The  chief  houfes  in  great  cities  and  villages  have  the  fanae 
appearance,  probably,  as  they  had  400'' ye^rs  ago  ;  and  their  fortificationt 
generally  confill  of  a  brick  wall^  trenches  filled  with  water,  and  ballioog  of 
lialf  moons* 

Next  to  the  lakes  and  waters,  the  caves  and  rocks  are  the  chief  natural^ 
curiofities  of  Germany.  Mention  is  made  of  a  cave  near  Blackenburg  iq 
Hartz*foreft,  of  which  none  have  yet  found  the  end,  though  many  have  ad« 
Tanced  into  it  for  20  miles,  but  the  mod  remarkable  curiofity  of  that  kind  i^ 
near  Ham melen,  about  30  miles  from  Hanover,  where  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave 
ftands  a  monument  which  commemorates  the  lofs  of  150  chil^cnvrho  were 
there  fwallowed  up  in  1284.  Though  thi^  fad  is  very  ftrongly  attcilcd,  it 
has  been  difputed  by  fome  critics.  Frequent  mention'  is  made  of  two  rock« 
near  Blackenburg,  exadly  repre(enting  two  monlu  in  their  proper  habits  ; 
and  of  many  ftones  which  feem  to  be  petrefa^ions  of  fifhes,  frogs,  trees,  9tfi4 

leaves* 

Commerce   and    manufactures.]     Germany  has  vaft  advantages  hi 

point  of  commerce,  from  its  iituation  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  and  perrorated 
as  it  were  with  great  rivers.  Its  native  materials  for  commerce  (befides  the 
mines  and  minerals  I  have  already  mentioned)  are  hemp,  hops,  flax,  anife, 
cummin,  tobacco,  faffron,  madder,  trufBes,  variety  of  excellent  roots  apd 
pot-herbs,  and  hue  fruits,  tqual  to  thofe  of  France  and  Italy.  Germany  ex- 
ports to  other  countries,  corn,  tobacco,  horfes,  lean  c^tle,  butter,  cbecfcy 
honey,  wax,  wines,  linen  and  woollen  yam,  ribalids,  filk  a^d  cotton  Rufis,  toys» 
turnery  wares  in  wood,  metals,  and  ivory,  goat  (kins,  wool,  timber  bqth  for 
ihip-building  and  houfes,  cannon  and  bullets,  bombs  and  bomb  (hells,  iro^ 
plates  and  (loves,  tinned  plates,  ftecl  work,  copper,  brafs-wire,  porcelain  the 
fineft  upon  earth,  earthen- ware,  glafies,  mirrors,  hogs,  bridles,  mum,  beer» 
tartar  fmalts,  zafftr,  PrufHan  blue,  printer's  ink«  -  and  many  other  things. 
Some  think  that  the  balance  of  trade  between  England  and  Germany  is  to 
the  difadvantage  of  the  former  ;  but  others  are  of  a  different  opinion,  as  they, 
cannot  import  cparfe  woollen  manufadures,  and  feveral  other  commodities^ 
|b  cheap  from  any  other  country. 

The  revocation  of  the  edid  of  Nantes  by  LeOris  XIV.  which  obliged  the 
French  protcftants  to  fettle  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  was  of  infinite  fcrvice 
tp  the  German  manqfadures.  They  now  make  velvets,  filks,  Huffs  of  al} 
kinds,  fine  and  coarfe ;  linea  and  thread,  and  every  thing  ncceflary  for  wear, 
to  great  perfc&ion.  The  porcelain  of  Mciffen,  in  the  dedorate  of  Saxony, 
and  its  paintings,  exceed  that  of  all  the  world. 

Trading  companies.]  The  Afiatic  company  of  Embden,  eftablinied  by. 
bis  late  Pruflian  majcfly,  was  e:5clufive  of  the  Hanfeatic  league,  the  only, 
commercial  company  in  Germany  ;  but  no  (hips  have  beeo  fent  out  fincc  the 
year  1 760.  The  heavy  taxes  that  his  majefty  laid  on  the  company,  has  bcea 
the  caufe  of  its  total  annihilation.  In  the  great  cities  of  Germany  very,  large; 
and  exteniive  partnerships  in  trade  fubfi^ 

Constitution  and  ogverhment.]     Almoft  every  prince  in  Germany 
(and  there  arc  about  300  of  them)  is  arbitn^ry  with  regard  to  tke  govera- 
incnt  of  his  own  eftates  ;  but  the  whole,  of  them  form  a  great  confederacy,  , 
ffovcmed  by  political  laws;  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  emperor,  and  whofc 
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tower  in  the  coUeftivc  body,  or  t|ie  Set,  is  not  direftoriaf,  But  exefcutivc  ; 
ut  even  that  gives  hiro  vaft  influence.  .The  fupremc  power  in  Ocrtnanyi* 
the  diet,  which  is  coinpofed  of  the  emperor,  or,  in  his  abfence,  of  his  com-  . 
milTary,  and  of  the  three  colleges  of  th^  empire.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  tht 
elcftoral  college  ;  the  fecond  is  the  college  of  princes  ;  and  the  third,  the 
College  of  imperial  towns.     . 

The  empire  was  hereditary  under  the  race  of  Charlemagne,  but  after  thfe 
became  eledive  ;  and  in  the  beginning,  all  the  princes,  nobility,  and  deputies 
of  cities,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  voting.  •  In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  the  chief 
officers  of  the' empire  altered  the  mode  of  elc6kion  in  their  own  favour.  la 
the  year  1239  the  number  of  eled^ors  was  reduced  to  feven.  One  cledor, 
was  added  in  1649,  and  another  in  1692. 

The  dignity  of  the  empire,  though  elcAive,  has  for  fomc.  centuries  bc^ 
longed  to  the  houfe  of  Auftriaj  8is  being  the  moft  powerful  of  the  Germans 
prioces  ;  but*by  French  management,  upon  the  death  of  Charles  VL  grand- 
father, by  the  mother's  fide,  to  the-emperor  Jofeph  II,  the  ele^or  of  Bavaqa 
was  chofen  to  tfiat  dignity,  and  died,  as  it  id  (iippofed,  heart-broken,  aftq-  % 
fhort  uncomfortable  reign.  'The  power  of  the  emperor  ie  regulated  by  the 
capitulation  hefigns  at  his  ele£iion  ;  and  the  perfon,  who  in  his  life-time  it 
chofen  king  of  the  Romans,  fucceetds  without  a  new  eleftion  to  the  empire. 
He  can  confer  titles  amd  infranchifements  upon  cities  and  towns ;  but  as  em- 
peror he  can  levy  no  (axes,  nor  make  war  nor  peace  without  the  confent  of 
the  diet.  When  that  confent  is  obtained,  every  "prince  muft  contributie  his 
quota'of  men  and  money,  as  valued  in  the  matriculation  roll,  though  perhaps 
as  an  HeAor  er  prince,  he  may  efpoufe  a  different  fide  from  that  of  the  diet. 
Thb  ferms  the  intricacy  of  the  German  conftltution  ;  for  George  II.  of 
England,  as  eleAor  of  Hanover,  was  obliged  to  furnifh  his  quota  agalnft  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  and  alfo  againft  the  king  of  Pruffia,,  while  he  was  fighting^ 
for  them  both.     The  emperor  claims  a  prr^edency  for  his  ambaiTadors  in  all 

Chriftian  courts. 

The  nine  eleftora  of  the  empire  have  each  a  particular  office  in  the  Im- 
perial  court,  and  they  have  the  iolccleftion  of  the  emperor.     They  are  ia 

ord^t  ,  J. 

Firft,  Tlic  archbifhop  of  Mehtz,  who  is  high  chancellor  of  the  empire  whc« 

in  Germany. 

Second,  The  archbishop  of  Triers,  who  is  high  chancellor  of  the  empire  i» 

France. 

Third,  the  archbilhop  of  Cologne,  who  is  the  fame  in  Italy. 

The  king,  or  rather  cfeaor  of  Bohemia,  wha  is  cupbearer. 

The  eleftor  of  Bavaria,  who  is  grand  fewer,  or  officer  who  ferves  out  the 
feafts.  ^  ^  ^  ' 

The  eleAor  of  Saxony,  who  is  the  great  marftial  of  the  empire. 

The  eleAor  of  Brandenburgh  (now  king  of  Fruffia),  who  is^rcatchara- 
berlain. 

The  elcdor  Palatine,  who  is  great  fteward  :  and, 

'Theeledor  of  Hanover  (king  of  Great  Britain,  J  whp  claims  the  poft  of 
arch  trcafurer. 

It  is  nccelTary  for  the  emperor,  before  he  calls  a  diet,  to  {lave  the  advice 
of  thofe  members  ;  and  during  the  vacancy  of  the  Imperial  throne,  the  elec» 
tors  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria  have  jurifdidlion,  the  former  over  the  northern^, 
and  the  latter  over  the  fouthem  circles. 

The  eccleilaftical  princes  are  as  abfolute  as  the  temporal  ones  in  their  fci 
vral  doxaiaioas.  '  The  chief  of  thefc;  befidcs  the  three  ccclefiailical  elec- 
tors- 
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tory  alrttiiy  mentip^ncd,  are 'the  archbifliop  of  Sakzbnt^g^bt  the  bifliops  of 

'  Xitege^    Manfter,   Spire»  WormS)    Wurtzburgh,     Straft)urgh9  Ofnaburg^ 

Bamberg,    and    Paderborn.      Befides  thefe»   are  maajr  other  ecclcdaftteal 

'  princes*     Germany  abodads  Wijth  many  abbots  and  abbeQes,  whofe  jorifi 

didions  are  likewife  abfolutey   lind  fome  of  them   v^rf  codfiderable,  and' 

all  of  them  are  chofen  bj  their  feveral  chapters.     The  chjef  of'  the  feculac 

princes  are  the  Landgrave  of  Heffe,  the  dukes  of  Btunfwicky  Wolfenbuttle^ 

Wtrtembergi   Mecklenborgh,   tSaze-tiotha,   the  marqaifTes  of  Baden  and 

Culdibach,  .vrith  the  princes  of  Maffaa,   Anhalt,  Furftenbiirg,  and  many 

others,  who  have  all  high  titles,  and  are  foVereigils  in  their  own  dominions. 

,    ^he  free  cities  are  likewife  fovereign  ftates  ;  thofe' which  are  Imperial,  o^ 

*  eompofe  part  of  the  diet,  bear  the  Imperial  eagle  in  their  arms  |  thofe  whicE 

.  are  Hanfe-towns,  of  which  we  have  Ipoken  in  the  Idtrodndion,  have  ftill 

great  privileges  atid  imtnunitieSf  but  they  fubflft  no  longer  as  a  political 

body. 

The  Iitaperial  chambei',  and  that  o^  Vienna,  whicli  is  better  knowft  by  the 
name  of  the  Aulic-couneil,  are  thi  two  fupfieme  courts  for  determining  the 
great  caufes  of  the  empirei  arifing  between  Jts  rcfpe£tive  members.  The; 
Ithperial  conncil  couMs  of  50  judges  or  aiTeifors.  The  prefident  and  four  of 
them  are  appointed  by  the  edlperor,  and  each  of  the  elediors  chufes  one, 
and  the  other  prindes  and  ftates  the  reft.  This  court  is  at  prefent  held  at 
XVetzlar,  but  formerly  refided  at  Spire  ;  and  caufes  may  be  brought  before 
it  by  appeal.  The  Aulie-council  was  ongrnally  do  better  than  a  revenue 
court  ot. the  dominions  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  As  that'fitdiily's  power 
increafed,  the  jurifdi^ion  of  the  aulic> council  was  extended  ;  and  at  laft,'to 
the  great  difguft  of  the,  princes  of  the  empire,  it  ufurped  upon  the  powers 
of  the  imperial  chamber,  and  even  of  the  diet.  It  coniifts  of  a  pr&> 
fidcnt,  'a  vice- chancellor,  a  vice  prefident,  and  a  certain  number  of  auITc* 
counfellor^,  of  whom  fix  are  proteftants,  befides  other  officers,  but  the  em« 
peror  in  faft  is  mafter  of  the  coart.  Thefe  courts  follow  the  ancient  lawa. 
of  the  empire  for  their  guides,  die  golden  bull,  the  pacification  of  Pai&u,  and 
the  civil  law. 

Befides  thefi:  courts  of  jufiice,  each  of  the  nine  circles  I  have  already  men- 
tioned has  a  direAor  to  take  care  of  the  peace  and  order  of  the  circle* 
Th^fe  direftors  are  commonly  as  follow :  For  Weftphalia,.  the  bifhop  of 
Munfter,  or  dUke  of  Neuburg.  For  Lower  Saxony,  the  eledor  of  Hano- 
ver, or  Brandenhurgh.  For  Upper  Saxony,  the  eledtor  of  Saxony.  For 
the  Lower  Rhine,  the  archbifhop"  of  Mentz.  For  the  Upper  Rhine,  the 
eledor  Palatine,  or  bifhop  of  Worms^  For  Franconia,'  the  bifhop  of  Bam- 
berg, or  marquis  of  Culmbach.  For  'Swabia,  the  duke  of  Wirtemburgh^ 
^r  bifhop  of  Conftance.  For  Bavaria,  the  eledor  of  Bavaria,  oroirchbifhop 
of  Saltzburgh ;  and  for  Auftria,  the  archduke  of  Auftria,  his  imperial 
majefty. 

Upon  any  great  emei^ency,  after  the  votes  of  the  diet  are  colfeded,  and 
fentcnce  pronounced ;  the  emperor,  by  his  prerogative,  commits  the  execu- 
tion of  it  to  a  particular  prince  or  princefs,  whofe  troops  live  at  free  quar- 
ters upon  the  eftates  of  the  delinqnent  party,  and  he  is  obliged  to  make  good 
all  expences  i  upon  the  whdle,  the  conftitution  of  the  Germanic  body  is  of 
itfelf  a  ftudy  of  no  fmall  difficulty.  Byt  however  plaufibly  invehted  'the 
feveral  checks  upon  the  imperial  power  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  houfe 
#f  Auftria  ha^  more  than  once  endangered  the  liberties  of  the  empire,  and 
thev  have  been  (aved  by  France.  Lately,  indeed,  the  houfe  of  Auftria  has  met 
^itn  a  powerful  oppofition  from  the  houfe  of  Braodcnburgh,  in  confequence 
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bf  the  a&ivity  aad  abilities  of, the  prefent  king  of  Prufil^  Before  I  clofethia 
heady  it  lAay  be  necelTary  to  ioform  the  reader  of  the  mcahing  of  a  term  which 
Las  of  late  frequently  appeared  in  the  German  hiftory,  t  mean  that  ofjthe 
Pragmatic  SanSion.  This  is  no  other  than  a  provlfion  made  by  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.  for  preferving  the  indivifibility  of  the  Auftfian  dominions  in' the 
pcrfon  of  the  next  defcendant  of  th4||||||[ift  pofTt^fTor,  whether  male  or  female* 
This  provifion  has  been  often  difputed  by  other  branches  of  the  hoqfe  of 
Auftria»  w^o  have  been  occafionally  fupported  by  France  from  political  Views, 
though  the  pragmatic  fan^ion  is  ftrongly  guarantied  by  atmolt  all  the  powers 
of  Europe.  The  late  -emperor,  ele6^or  of  Bavaria,  and  the  lace  king  of  Po« 
land,  attempted  to  overthi;ow  it,  as  being  3efcended  from  the  daughters  of  the 
emperor  Jofeph,  eldn  brother  to  Charles  VI.  ^  It  has  likewife  been  again  and 
again  oppofed  by  the  court  of  Spain. 

Few  of  the  territories  of  the  German  princes  are  fo  lafge  as  to  be  af- 
£gned  to  viceroys,  to  be  oppreiTed  and  fleeced  at  pleafure  ;  nor  are  they  en« 
tirely  without  I'edrefs  when  they  fuffer  any  grievance  ;  they  may  appeal  to 
the  general  diet  or  great  council  of  the  empire  for  relief.  The  fUbjefis 
of  the  petty  princes,  in  Germany  are  generally  the  rooft  unhappy  ;  for 
thefe  princes,  aife&ing  the  gi-andeur  and  fplendor  of  the  more  powerful  in 
the  number  and  appearance  of  their  officers  and  domeftics,  in  their  palaces, 
gardens,  pidlnres,  curiofities,  guards,  bands  of  miific,  l^ble,  drefs,  and  furni- 
ture, are  obliged  to  fupport  all  this  vain  pomp  and  parade^xat  the  ezpence 
of  their  vaflals  and  dependents.  With  Tc(pt^  to  the  burghers  and  peafants  of 
Germany,  the  former  in  many  places  enjoy  great  privileges  ;  the  latter  alfo^ 
in  fome  parts,  as  in  Franconia,  Swabia,  and  on  the  Rhine,  are  generally  a 
free  people,  or  perform  only  certain  fervices  to  their  fuperiors,  2{nd  pay  the 
taxes  ;  whereas  in  the  marquifate  of  jBrandenburgh,  Pomerania,  Ldfatia, 
Moravia,  Bohemia,  Auftria,  &c.  they  may  juftly  be  denominated  flaveSf 
though  m  different  degrees. 

Revenues. 3  The  only  revenue  falling  under  this  head  is  that  of  the.  em* 
peror,  who,  as  fuch,  hath  an  annual  income  of  about  5  or  6000  pounds  fter- 
ling,  arifing  from  fome  inconfiderable  fiefs  in  the  Black  Foreft.  The  Auf- 
trian- revenues  are  immenfe,  and  are  thought  to  ainount  to  7,000,000  (lerling 
in  Germany  and  Italy;  a  fum  that  goes  far  in  thofe  countries.  The  father 
of  the  late  king  of  Pruifia,  whofe  revenues  were  not  near  fo  extenfiye  aa 
thofe  of  his  fon,  though  he  maintained  a  large  army,  was  fo  good  an  teconc* 
mid  that  he  left  7,000,000  fterling  in  his  coffers ;  and  fome  Lave  thought 
.  that  Silefia  alone  brought  half  a  million  llerhng  every,  year  to  the  king. 
To  behold  the  magnificence  of  many  of  the  German  courts,  a  ftrang^er  is  apt 
to  conceive  very  high  ideas  of  the  incomes  of  their  princes  ;  which  is  dwing 
to  the  high  pnce  of  money  in  that  country,  and  confcquently  the  low  price 
of  provifions  and  manufactures.  In  fad,  though  it  i3  plain  that  fome  princes 
have  much  larger  revenues  than  others,  yet  we  cannot  fpeak  with  any  tole-  • 
rable  precifion  ot^  a  fubjed  of  fUch  variety  and  uncertainty,  and  which  com- 
prehends fo  many  independent  flates- 

Military  strength.]  Daring  the  two  laft  wan,  very  little  regard 
was  paid  in  carrying  them  on,  to  the  ancient  German  con  dilutions,  the 
whole  management  being  engroffed  by  the  head  of'the  houfe  of  Auftria* 
The  eIe6tor  of  Mentz  keeps  what  is  called  a  matriculation  book  or  regiiler, 
which,  aniong  other  letters,  contains  the  affeffmccts  of  men  and  money, 
which  eytrj  piince  and  (late  who  are  menf^bers  cf  the  Empire,  is  to  advance 
when  the  army  of  the  empire  takes  thi  field.  The  contributions  in  money 
are  called  Roman  months^   on  account  of  the  monthly  affeffmonts,  paid  to 
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arc  the  names  of  the  two  princes,  with  this  device,  AmUie  fincere  ;  on  the 
other  fide  are  two  armed  hands,  joined  together,  and  placed  on  two  fwords, 
with  two  palm  branches  Croffed,  with  this'  motto,  Unufourjamau. 

John  George,  duke  of  Saxc  Weiflenfels,  inftituted  the  "  Or^  of  the 
Noble  Paffiottf"  in  the  year  1 704,  of  which  the  duke  is  the  fovercign.  Each 
knif^ht  of  the  order  is  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  maimed  or  de- 
cayed foldiers  in  the  fervicc  of  the  fovereign.  In  thi  year  1 709,  Louifa  Eli- 
zabeth, widow  of  Philip  duke  of  Saxe  Meifburg,  revived  the'  **  Order  of  the 
Deatb^ s  Heady  ^  firft  inlUtuted  in  id^^^  by  her  jfather  the  duke  of  Wirtcm- 
burg.  A  princefs  of  that  houfe  alone  can  be  fovereign  of  it,  and  none  but 
Avomen  of  virtue  and  merit  (birth  and  fortune  not  regarded)  can  be  received 
into  it.  They  are  to  avoid  gaming,  theatrical  amufements,  and  luxuries  of 
all  kimis*  The  badge  of  the  order  is  a  death's  head  enameiled  white,  fur- 
mounted  with  a  crofs  patte'e  black :  above  the  crofs  patte'e,  another  crofs 
compofed  of  five  jewels,  l>y  which  it  hangs  to  a  black  ribband  edged  with 
white,  and  on  the  ribband  thefe  words,  memento  mori^  worn  at  the  breaft. 

The  great  order  of  Wirtemburg,  is  that  "  of  the  Chate^*  inftituted  in  the 
year  1702,  by  the  then  duke,  and  improved  in  the  year  1719.  On  the  left 
fide  of  tne  coat  is  a  filver  fbr  embroidered,  of  the  fame  6gure  as  the  bagc* 
in  the  middle  of  a  green  circle,  with  the  motto,  yfmichUy  Vtrtutifque  Fttdvsm 
The  feftival  of  this  order  is  on  St.  Hubert's  day,  he  being  the  patron  of 
fportfmen. 

In  the  year  1709,  the  cl^ftor  Palatiae  revived  the  "  Order  of  St.  Hu* 
hert**  firft  inftituted  by  a  doke  of  Juliers  and  Cleves,  in  memory  of  a  vic- 
tory, gained  by  him  on  St.  Hubert's  day,  in  1447*  All  the  knights  have 
either  military  eihployments  or  penfions.  The  archbifhop^  of  SaltzDBrgh  ia 
1701-,  mftituted  the  **  Orders  of  St.  Rupert y^*  in  honour  of  the  founder  and 
patron  of  the  fee  he  held,  and  as  the  apoftle  of  his  country.  As  the  arch- 
bifhop  is  the  richeft  and  moft  po\i'erful  prince  of  Bavaria  next  to  the  ele^r, 
his  orde/  is  in  good  efteem.  In  the  year  1 779,  Albert,  cleftor  of  BavariBt 
inftituted  the  "  Order  of  St*  George^  the  Defender  of  the  Immaculette  ConcepttonJ* 
The  knights  of  which  are  obliged  to  proyc  their  nobility  by  father  and  mother 
fbr  five  generations. 

The* ««  Of-der  of  the  Golden  Lton^"  inftituted  by  the  prcfent  landgrave  of 
Hefle  Cafte^I,  is  equally  a  military  and  civil  order,  but  moftly  conferred  on 
general  officers.  The  prefcnt  landgrave  hath  alfo  inftituted  the  military  •*  Order 
of  Merit y'*  th^  badge  of  whic'i,  is  a  gold  crofs  of  eight  points  enammelled 
white^  and  in  the  centre  this  motto.  Pro  Virtute  et  Fideluate  ;'*  it  is  worn  "at  the 
coat  button  hole,  pendent  to  a  blue  ribband  edged  with  filver. 

HrsTanY.-J  The  manners  of  the  ancient  Germans  are  well  defCribed  by 
the  dcgantand  manly  pencil  of  Tacitus,  the  Roman  biftorian.  Thty  were 
a  brave  and  independent  race  of  men,  and  particularly  diftinguifhed  by  their 
love  of  Hheny  and  arms.  They  oppofed  the  force  of  the  Roman  empire, 
not  in  its  origin  or  its  decHne,  but  after  it  had  arrived  at  maturity,  and 
flill  continued  in  its  full  vigour.  The  country  was  divided  into  a  number 
of-principalities,  independent  of  each  other,  though  occafionally  conneded  by 
a  military  iinion  fbr  defending  themfelves  againft  fuch  enemies  as  threatened 
the  liberties  of  them  all.  At  length  the  Roman  power«  conneded  with 
artifice,  prevsiilcd  over  a  great  part  of  Germany,  and  it  was  reduced  to  the 
Condition*  of  a'|m)vince.  When  the  Roman  empire  was  (battered  by  the 
northern  barbarians,  Germany  was  over-run  by  the  Franks  about  the  year 
480,  and  a  conGdcrable  part  of  it  long  remained  in  fubJe^ioQ  to  earls  and 
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ttiarqaiflesof  tliat  nation*  In  this  iituation  Germany  -  continued,  notwltb* 
ftanding  the  efforts  of  particular  chieftains,  or  princes,  to  reduce  the  reft 
into  fubjeAion,  until  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  ;  then  it  was  that 
Charlemagne,  one  of  thofe  eccentric  and  (upcrior  geniufes  who  fometfmea 
flart  up  in  a  barbarous  age,  firil  extended  his  military  power,  and  af- 
terwards- his  civil  authority  over  the  whole  of  this  empire.  The  poftcrity 
of  Charlemagne  inherited  the  empire  of  Germany  until  the  death  of  Lewis 
III.  in  the  year  911,  at  which  time  the  different  princes,  affuming  their 
original  indep^dence,  rcjefted  the  Carlovingian  line,  and  placed  Conrade^ 
duke  of  Franconia,  on  the  tlirone.  Since  this  time,  Germany  has 
ever  been  confidered  as  an  elective  monarchy.  Princes  of  different  fami« 
lies,  according  to  the  prevalence  of  their  imercft  and  arms,  have  mount* 
ed  the  throne.  Of  thefie  the  moil  conitdcrable,  until  the  Auffriaii  line 
acquired  the  imperial  power,  were  the  houfes  of  Saxony,  Francbnia,  and 
Swabia.  ,The  reigns  of  thefe  emperors  contain  nothing'  more  remarkable 
than  the  contefts  between  them  and  the  popes*  From  hence,  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  arofe  the  factions  of  the  GuelpKs  and 
Oibbelines,  of  which  the  former  was  attached  to  the  pope,  and  the  latter 
to  the  emperor ;  and  both  by  their  violence  and  inveteracy,  tended  to  dif* 
quiet  the  empire  for  feveral  ages.  The  emperors  too  were  often  at  war  with 
^he  Turks,  and  fometimes  the  Qerman  princes,  as  happens  in  9II  ele6iive 
kingdoms,  with  one  another  about  the  fucceflion.  But  what  more  deferves 
the  attention  of  a  judicious  reader  than  all  thofe  noify  but  uninterefting  dif-  ^ 
putes,  is  the  progrefs  of  government  in  Germany,  which  x^ras  in  fome  mea- 
fure  oppodte  to  that  of  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe.  When  the  em- 
pire, raifed  by  Gharlemagoe,  fell  afunder,  all  the  different  indq)endent 
princes  affumed  the  right  of  eledion  ;  and  thofe  now  diftinguifiied  by  the 
iaaihe  of  ele6lor8,  had  no  peculiar  or  legal  influence  in  appointing  a  fucceffor 
to  the  imperial  throne  ;  they  were  only  the  officers  of  the  king's  hoofhold, 
bia  fecreury,  his  ftewardS|  chaplain,  marfhal,  or  mafter  of  his  horfe,  8cc.  By 
degrees,  as  they  lived  near  the  king's  perfon,  and,  like  all  other  prioceSy  had 
independent  territories  belonging  to  them,  they  inereafed  their  influence  and 
authority  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Otho  III.  of  the  houfe  of  Saxony,  in  the  year 
084,  acquired  the  fole  right  of  eleding  the  emperor  *.  Thus,  while  in  other 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  the  dignity  of  the  great  lords,  who  were  all  originally 
allodial,  of  independent  barons^  was  diminifhed  by  the  power  of  the  king,  as 
in  France,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  people,  as  in  Qreat  Britain ;  in  Ger- 
many, on  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  the  ele^cirs  was  raided  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  emperor's  fupremacy,  and  of  the  people's  jurifdi£tion«  Otho  1.  faavitig 
in  the  year  962,  united  Italy  to  the  empire  of  Germany,  procured  a  decree 
from  the  clergy  that  he  and  his  fucceffors  (hould  have  the  power  of  ^omioating 
the  pope,  and  of  granting  inveftitures  to  bifliops.  Henty  V.  -a  weak  and 
vKcked  prince,  in  the  year  1 127,  furrendered  up  the  right  of  inveftiture  and 
other  powers,  to  the  difgface  of  the  imperial  dignity  :  but  pope  Benedict 
XII.  refuting  abfolution  to  Lewis  V.  of  Bavaria,  in  1338,  it  was  declared, 
in  the  diet  of  the  empire,  that  the  majority  of  fuffragesof  the  electoral  college 
(houkl  confer  the  empire  without  the  confirat  of  the  pope,  that  he  had  no 
fuperiority  over  the  em^ror,  nor  any  right  to  rejedi  or  to  approve  of  ek^ions, 
.In  1438,  Albert  II.  i^rchdukeof  Auflria*  was  eledcd  emperor,  and  the  im« 

*  Wi^cfort  faith,  that  nodung^  was  fettled  as  to  the  number  of  eledkirs,  or  the  elec- 
toral dignity,  till  Charles  IV.  who  ^was  chofcn  emperor  in  13471  and  made  that  famous 
/cpnUitutipn  for  the  elefiion  of  cm|>erorsy  called  the  Coljcn  Sutl^  from  the  emper«r*s  goi^ 
||p-f(pal  (bulla J  affixed  to  it,    . 
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|>erial  digt^tj  continued  in  the  male  line  of  that  familj  for  tbrce  ltim<^>'^ 
years.  One  of  his  fucccfibrs*  Maximilian,  married  the  heirefs  of  Charles  duke 
>of  JBurgundy*  whereby  Burgundy,  and  the  feventeen  provinces  of  the  Nether^ 
J[ands,  were  annexed  to  the  houfe  of  Auflria.  Charles  V.  grandfon  of  Niax* 
imiliany  and  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  in  right  of  his  mother*  was  ele^ed 
emperor  in  the  yean  5 19.  Under  him  Mexico  and  Peru  were  conquered  by 
the  Spantardsy  and  in  his  reign  happened  the  reformation  of  religion  in  ferer^ 
parts  of  Germany,  which  however  was  not  confirmed  by  public  authority  till 
the  year  1648,  by  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia,  and  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  III* 
The  reign  of  Charles  V.  was  continuaUy  difturbedliy  hi»  wars  with  the  Qer^ 
man  princes  and  the  French  king  Franeis  i.  Though  fuccefsful  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  his  reign,  his 'good  fortune  toward  the  conclufion  of  it  began  to 
forfake  htm  ;  which,  with  other  reafons,  occadoned  his  abdication  of  (he  crown^ 

His  brother,  Ferdinand  I.  who,  in  1558,  fucceeded  to  the  throne,  proved 
21  moderate  prince  with  regard  to  religioa'i*  He  had  the  addrefs  to  get  his  foa 
Maximilian  declared  king  of  the  Romans  in  his  own  lifetime,  and  died  in  1564* 
By  h?l  laft  will  he  ordered,  that  if  either  his  own  male  iffue,  or  that  of  hit 
brother  Charlev,  Husuld  fail,  bis  Auftrian  eilatee  fhould  revert  to  his.fecoDd 
daughter  Anne,  wife  to  the  elefkor  of  Bavana,  and  her  iiTue. 

I  mention  this  deftination,  as  it  gave  rife  to  the  late  oppofition  made  by 
the  houfe  of  Bavaria  tor  the  pragmatic  fan£kion,  in  favour  of  the  late  empre& 
queen  of  Hungary,  on  the  death  -of  her  father  Charles  VL  The  reign  of 
Maximilian  II.  was  difturbed  with  internal  commotions,  apd  an  invaiioQ  froia 
the  Turks  ;  but  he  died  in  peace,  in  1576.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  foa 
Rodolph,  who  was  involved  in  wars  with  the  Hungarians,  and  in  differences 
with  his  J)rother  Matthias,  to  whom  he  ceded  Hungary  and  Auftria  in  hit 
life-time.  He  was  fucceeded  in  the  empire  by  Matthias,  under  whom  the 
reformers,  who  went  under  the  name  of  Lutherans  and  CalviniAa,  were  fo 
much  divided  among  themfelves,  as  to  threaten  the  empire  with  a  civil  war* 
The  ambition  of  Matthias  at  laft  reconciled  them  ;  but  the  Bohemians  re- 
TQltedy  and  threw  the  imperial  commifiaries  out  of  a  window  at  Prague.  Thif 
gave  rife  to  a  ruinous  war,  which  lafted  thurcy  years.  Matthias  thought  to 
have  exterminated  both  parties ;  but  they  formed  a  confederacy,  called  the 
Evangelic  League f  which  was  counterbalanced  by  a  Catholic  League* 

Matthias  dying  in  i^iB,  was  fucceeded  by  bis  coufin  Fenivnand  II.  but 
the  Bohemians  offered  their  crown  to  Frederic  the  eledor  Palatine,  the  mo& 
powerful  protedant  prince  in  Germany,  and  fon  in4aw  to  his  Britannic  ma* 
jefty,  James  I.  That  prince  was  incautious  enough  to  accept  of  the  crown  | 
but  he  loft  it,  being  entirely  defeated  by  the*duke  of  Bavaria  and  the  imperial 
generals,  at  the  battle  of  Prague  s  and  he  was  alfo  deprived  of  his  own  elec<* 
to^te,  tbe'beft  part  of  which  was  given  to  the  doke  of  Bavaria.  The  protef- 
tantprincea  of  Germany,  however,  had  among  them  at  this  time  many  able 
commanders,  who  were  at  the  head  of  armies,  and  continued  the  war  with 
grf  at  &mnefs  and  intrepidity ;  among  them  were  the  margrave  of  Baden 
X)ourlach  ;  Chriftian  duke  o^  Brupfvick,  and  count  Mansfield ;  the  lad  was 
one  of  the  beft  generals  of  the  age.  Chriftian  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  declar- 
ed for  them  ;  and  Richelieu,  the  French  minifter,  was  not  fond  of  feeing  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  aggrandifed.  The  emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  had  excel* 
lent  generals  ;  and  Chriftian  having  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  evangelical 
league,  wa»  defeated  by  Tilly,  an  impcrialift  of  great  reputation  in  war.  Fer* 
dinandmade  fuch  a  ufe  of  his  advantages  obtained  over  the  proteftanU,  that 
they  formed  a  frefli  confederacy  at  Leipfic,  of  which  the  celebrated  Guftavnt 
Adblphus,  king  of  Swedeny  was  at  the  head.     I  have  already  defcribed  his  a- 
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Ifatitig  ytAorieft  an J  progrefsy  till  he  was  killed  at  the  hattle  of  Xut^eft,  Im 
t6j2.  But  the  proteftant  caufe  did  not  die  with  him.  He  had  brought  tij^ 
a  fet  of  heroes  fuch  as  the  duke  of  Saxe  WtHmar,  Torftenfon,  Banicr,  and 
ethersy^who  (hook  the  Auftrian  power,  till,  under,  the  mediation  of  Sweden^ 
a  generad  peace  waS;  concluded  among  all  the  powers^at  war,  at  Monfter,  in 
the  year  1648  ;  which  forms  the  bafis  of  tbe  prefent  political  fyften» 
of  Europe. 

Ferdinand  II.  ^ed  in  ■'63 7,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ferdinand  III.- 
who  4ied  1657,  and  was  fucceeded  by  the  emperor  Leopold,  a  fevere,  unami^ 
able,  and  not  very  fortunate  prince.  He  had  two  great  powers  to  contend 
vith  ;  France  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  Turks  on  the  other  f  and  was  a  lofer 
in  hia  war  with  both.  France  took  from  him  Alface,  and  many  other 
frontier  places  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  Turks  would*  have  taken  Vienna^ 
l^d  not  the  (lege  been  raifed  by  John  Sobiefki,  king  of  Poland.  Prince 
Eugene,  of  Savoy,  was  a  young  adventurer  in  arms  about  the  year  1697  $ 
and  being  one  of  the  imperial  generals,  gave  the  Turks  the  firft  checks  they 
fcceived  in  Hungary,  and  by  the  peace  of  Carlowitz.  is  1 699,  Tranfylvania 
utras  ceded  to  the  emperor.  The  empire,  however,  could  not  have  withftood 
the  power  of  France,  had  not  the  prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  king  William 
II L  of  Engbnd,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  grand  confederacy  againft  the 
French  power,  the  confcqucnces  of  which  have  been  already  defcribed.  ,Thc 
Hungarians,  fecrctly  encouraged  by  the  French,  and  exafperatt^  by  the  un* 
'feeling  tyranny  of  Leopold;  were  ftill  in  amis,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Porte  or  Turks^  when  that  prinoe  died  in  1705. 

He  was  fuceeeded  by  his  fon  Jofcph,  who  put  the  ele^^ors  of  Cologne 
and  Bavaria  to  the  ban  of  the  empire  ;  but  Seing  very  ill  ferved  by  prince 
jLewis  oifaBaden,  the  general  of  the  empire,  the  French  partly  recovered 
their  affairs,  not  with  ftanding  their  repeated  defeats.  The  duke  of  Matl« 
borough,  though  he  obtained  very  fplendid  ■  victories,  bad  not  aH  the  fucceft^ 
he  expe^ed  or  deCerved.  Jofeph  himfelf  was  fufpe6ted  of  a  defign  to  fub-* 
vert  the  Germanic  liberties ;  and  it  was  plain,  by  his  condn6t,  that  he  expec« 
ted  England  fhould  take  the  labouring  oar  in  the  war,  which  was  chiefly 
carried  on  for  his  benefit.  The  Engliffi  were  difgufted  at  his  flownefs  and 
felfifhnelB ;  but  he  died  in  171 1,  before  he  had  reduced  the  Htingarians  ^ 
and  leaving  no  male  ilTue,  was  fncceeded  itt  the  empire  by  his  brother  Charlea 
VI.  whom  the  allies  were  endeavouring  to  place  on  the  throne  of  Spaiui  ia 
oppofition  to  Philip  duke  of  Anjon,  gntndfoif  to  Lewis  XIV. 

When  the  peace  of  Utrecht  took  place  in  171 3,  Charles  at  firft  made  a 
ihew  as  if  he  would  continue  the  war ;  but  found  himfelf  unable,  now  that 
he  was  forfaken  by  the  Englifh.  He  therefore  was  obUged  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  France  at  Baden,  in  17x4,  that  he  tnight  attend  the  progrefs  of 
the  Turks  in  Hungary,  where  they  received  a  total  defeat  from  prince  r.n* 
gtne,  at  the  battle  of  Petcrwaradin.  They  received  another  of  equal  im- 
pbnahce  from  the  fame  general  in  1717,  before  Belgrade,  which  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  imperi^i£Ls ;  and  next  year  the  peace  of  Pafiarowitz,  be*, 
tw^en  them  and  the  Turks,  was  concluded.  Charles'  employed  every  minute 
of  his  leifare  in  making  arrangements  for  increaiing  and  preferving  his  here^ 
ditary  dominions  in  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean.  Happily  for  him,  th9 
crown  of  Britain  devolved  to  the  houfc  of  Hanover  ;  an  etent  which  gave 
him  a  very  decifive  weight  in  Europe,  by  the  conne^lions  between  George 
I.  and  II.  in  the  empire.  ChVles  was  fcnfible  of  this,  and  carried  matter* 
with  fo  high  a  hand,  that  about  the  years  1724  and  1725,  a  breach  enfued 
ketwcen  him  and.  George  L ;  and  fo  unltcady  was  the  fyftcm  of  affairs  all 
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attack  made  upon  his  araiy,  m  the  night  tii.iCy  by  count  Daun  at  Hocli^ 
kirchcn,  had  alinoil  proved  fatal  to  his  afiairs,  though  he  retrieved  them 
^ith  admirable  prefence  of  mind.  He  wzs  obh'ged,  however,  to  facnficc 
Saxony,  for  the  fafety  of  Silefia  :  and  it  has  been  obferved,  that  few  period* 
of  hiftory  afford  fuch  room  for  reflexion  as  this  campaign  did ;  hx  iiegea 
were  raxfed  almoft  at  the  fame  time  ;  that  of  Colberg,  by  the  Ruffians  ; 
that  of  Leipiic,  by  the  duke  of  Deux  Ponts^  who  commanded  the  army  of 
the  Empire ;  that  of  Drefdeui  by  Daun ;  and  thofe  of  Neifs,  Cofel>  and 
Torgau,  alfo  by  the  Auftrians. 

Brevity  obh'ges  me  to  omit  many  capital  fcenes  which  paffed  at  the  fame 
time  in  Germany,  between  the  French,   who  were  driven  out  of  Hanover, 

«and  the  Engltfh,  or  their  allies.  The  operations  on  both  fides  are  of  little 
importance  to  hiftory,  becaufe  nothing  was  done  that  was  decifi^ey  though 
extremely  burdenfome  and  bloody  to  Great  Britain.  Great  was  the  ingra- 
titude of  the  emprefs-ii'icen  to  In's  Britannic  majefty  and.  his  allies,  who  were 
now  daily  threatened  with  the  ban  of  the  empire.  The  Ruffians  had  takeor 
pofTcflion  of  the  kingdom  of  Pruflia,  and  laid  fiege  to  Colberg,  the  only 
port  of  his  P^rufTian  majefty  in  the  Bahic.  Till  then,  he  had  entertained 
too  mean  an  opinion  of  the  RuQians ;  but  he  foon  founds  them  by  far  the 
moil  formidable  enemies  he  had,  advancing  under  count  Soltikoff,  in  a  body 
of  ]  00,000  men,  to  Silefia.  In  this  diftrefs  he  a6led  with  a  coyrage  and 
refoUiiion  that  bordered  upon  defpair ;  but  was,  at  laft,  totally  defeated  by 
the  Ruffians,  with  the  lofs  of  2O)00O  of  his  beft  men,  in  a  battle  near  Frank- 
fort. He  became  now  the  tennis-ball  of  fortune.  Socceeding  defeats  feem- 
ed  to  announce,  his  ruin,  and  all  avenues  towards  peace  were  fhut  up.  He 
had  loft  fiucc  the  ^rft  of  OAober  1756,  the  great  marfhal  Keith,  and  foity 
brave  generals,  befideg  thofe  who  were  wounded  and  made  prifoncrs.  At 
Landfhut,  the  Imperial  general  Laudohn,  defeated  hi9  army  under  Fouquet, 

'  on  which  he  had  great  dependence,  and  thereby  opened  to  the  Auftrians  8 
ready  gate  into  Silefia.  None  but  his  Pruffian  majefty  would|)iave  thought 
of  conllnuing  the  war  tinder  fuch  repeated  loffes  ;  but  every  defeat  he*  re- 
ceived feemed  to  give  him  frcfn  fplrits.  It  is  not  perhaps  very  eafy  to  ac- 
count for  the  inadlivity  of  his  enemies  after  his  defeat  near  Frankfort,  but  by 
the  jcaloufy  which  the  Imperial  generals  entertained  of  their  Ruffian  allies. 
They  hud  taken  Berlin,  and  laid  the  inhabitants  under  pecuniary  contribu- 
tions )  but  towards  the  end  of  the  campaign,  he  defeated  the  Imperialifts  in 
the  battle  of  Torgau,  in  which  count  Dana  was  wounded.  This  was  the 
bcft  fought  aftion  the  king  of  Pruffia  had  ever  been  engaged  in,  but  it  cod 
him  io,cco  of  hTs  befLtfOops,  and  was  attended  with  no  great  confequences 
xtT  his  favour.  New  reinforcements  which  arrived  every  day  from  Ruffia, 
the  taking  of  Colberg  by  the  Ruffians,  and  of  Schweidnitz  by  the  Auftri- 

.  ans,  feemed  almoft  to  have  completed  his  ruin,  when  his  moft  formidable 
enemy,  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  died,  January  ^,  1762  ;  George  II-  had  died 
on  the  25  th  of  Oftober,  1760. 

The  deaths  of  thofe  iiluftrious  perfonages  were  followed  by  great  confe- 
quences. The  Britifh  miniftry  of  fteorge  III.  were  folicitous  to  put  an  end 
to  the  war,  and  the  new  emperor  of  Ruffia  recalled  his  armies — His  Pruffum 
majefty  was,  notwithftanding,  fo  very  much  reduced  by  his  loffes,  that  the 
emprefs  queen,  probably,  would  have  completed  his  deftruftion,  had  it  riot 
been  for  the  wife  backward nefs  of  the  other  German  princes,  not  to  anjiihi- 
latc  the  boufe  of  flrandenburgh.  At  firft  the  emprefs-queen  rejeded  all 
termtf  propofcd  to  her,  and  ordered  30,000  men  to  be  added  to  her  armies. 
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The  vifible  backwardncfs  of  her  pjenerals  to  execute  ber  orders,  ^nd  the  fuc- 
<:eires  obtained  by  his  Pruflian  majefty,  at  lad  prevailed  upon  her  to  agree  to 
«n  armiftice,  which  was  fooa  followed  by  the  treaty  of  Hubertft>urgh,  Fe- 
bruary 1 5)  17631  which  again  fecured  to  his  Prufiian  majefty  the  poffelfiou 
of  Sllefia. 

Upon  the  death  of  tbe  emperor,  her  hu(hand,  in  1765,  her  fon  Jofepb, 
^*ho  had  been  crowned  king  of  the  Romans  in  1764,  fucceeded  him  ia  the 
empire.  Soon  after  bis  acceffion,  he  difcovered  great  talents  for  government, 
and  for  partitioning  other  countries.  He  joined  in  the  difmemberment  of 
Poland;  with  Ruflia  and  Pruifia.  He  paid  a  vifit  incognita,  and  with  mode- 
rate -attendants,  to  Rome,  and  the  principal  courts  of  Italy ;  and  had  a 
peribnal  interview  with  his  Pruflian  majefty,  though  this  did  not  prevent 
hoftilities  from  being  commenced  between  Anftria  and  Pruffia,  on  account 
of  the  fucceffion  to  the  ele£torate'  of  Bavaria.  The  Audrian  claims  on  this 
occafion  were  very  ynjud,  but  in  fupport  of  them,  while  the  conteil  con- 
tinued, the  emperor  dif played  great  military  (kill.  ^  Though  vad  armies 
were  brought  into  the  field  on  both  fjdes,  no  aftion  happened  of  much  im- 
portance, and  an  accommodation  at  length  took  place.  After  this  event, 
the  emperor  was  much  better  employed  than  in  tbe  operations  of  war,  except 
in  bis  bee  demands  on  the  Dutch  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  &c. 
contrary  to  the  ftipulation  of  former  treaties ;  in  obfervance  of  which,  to 
fupport  his  ancedors,  the  Diftch  as  well  as  English  fpent  many  millions  of 
money,  and  facrificed  tboufands  of  fouls.  He  endeavoured,  however,  to  pre« 
mote  tbe  happinefs  of  his  fubje^s,  granted  a  nnod  liberal  religious  toleration, 
and  fupprefied  niod  of  the  religions  orders  of  both  fexes  as  being  utterly 
ufelefs  and  even  pernicious  to  fociety  ;  and  Jn  1785,  by  an  edid,  abolifhed 
the  remains  of  fervitude  and  villanage,  and  fixed  alfo  the  fees  of  the  lawyers 
at  a  moderate  amount,  granting  them  a  penfion  in  lieu.  He  alfo  abolifhed 
the  ufe  of  torture  in  bis  hereditary  dominions,  and  removed  many  of  the 
grievances  under  which  the  peafatkts  and  common  people  laboured.  He  waa 
ft  prince  of  a  pbilofophical  turn  of  mind,  and  mixed  with  his  fubje£ls  with'an 
cafe  and  affability  toat  are  very  uncommon  in  perfons  of  his  rank.  He  loved 
the  converfation  of  ingenious  men,  and  appeared  folici:.ou8  to  cultivate  that 
cxtenfive  knowledge,  which  ennobles  thofe  who  adorn  the  elevated  dation  to 
which  be  had  been  raifed. 

Peter-Leopold,  grand  duke  of  Tufcany  fucceeded  his  brother  Jofepb  11. 
and  engaged  the  public  praife  by  repeated  in  (lances  of  moderation  and  foHd 
principles.  His  former  management  of  bis  Italian  fovcreignty,  which  vvaa 
prudent  and  beneficent,  (hewed  that  he  afplred  to  true  reputation,  than  can 
be  acquired  by  the  mere  fplendoura  of  royalty.-— One  of  the  biOiops  of  Hun- 
gary,  having  refufed  his  licence  to  a  catholic  fubjeft  to  mavry  a  protedant 
woman,  the  emperor  difmifled  him  from  his  fee  ;  but  pardoned  him  after- 
wards upon  conceflion,  and  defjred  tbe  bifhop  tq  exhort  his  brethren  id  com- 
ply with  tbe  imperial  ordinances,  elfe  no  favour  (hould  be  (hewn. 

No  fovereign  could  fucceed  to  a  thrpne  at  a  more  difficult  crifis,  than  that 
in  which  Leopold  H.  was  inveded  with  the  Imperial  purple.  By  the  te- 
merity of  his  predecelTor  be  found  bimfelf  involved  in  a  dillant  and  unpro- 
fitable war ;  while  tbe  mod  flourifhing  part  of  bis  hereditary  dominions  ap- 
peared for  ewer  alienated  from  the  houle  of  Audria.  I'hc  emperor  Jofepb  II. 
had  by  bis  unneceffary  innovation  in  the  church  excited  the  bighed  difcon* 
tents  among  bis  Flemifb  fubjeds,  who  are  drongly  attached  to  their  religion. 
What  waa  effed^ed  by  violence  was  enforced  by  fevtrity.  The  uprclenting 
'perfecylion  to  which  all  the  opponents  of  Jofepb  were  expofed  bad  depopu- 
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lated  the  country  by  continued  ecnigrallona.  The  exiles  in  the  mean  time 
preferved  a  ilridi  correfpoiidene  with  each  other  $  they  had  their  ageota 
in  every  part  of  Brabant  and  Flanders,  and  it  is  genesally  fuppofcd  were  not 
deilijtute  bf  foreign  fupport.  On  different  parts  of  the  Auftriau  frontiery 
they  repeatedly  attempted  to  eolle£l  their  fcattered  forces,  and  were  as  con* 
ftantly  difperfcd.  It  was  nbt  till  the  latter  end  of  17B9  that  they  were  able- 
to  take  effedlual  mealures.  Then,  as  if  by  magic,  an  army  of  40,000  men 
appeared  in  an  indant  of  timci  and  over-ran  the  whole  of  Auilrian  Flanders* 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  emperor  Jofeph  threatened,  in  vain  he  held  forth  the 
xnoft  flattering  and  conciliatory  language,  in. vain  offered  to  reliore  their  an- 
cient conft^itution,  dnd  even  to  endow  them  with  additional  privileges.  Iii 
this  inaufpicious  crifis  did  Leopold  afcend  the  throne  of  his  anceftors.  That 
pritnce  lefs  heated  with  the  rage  of  innovaiioa  than  his  unfortunate  prede* 
ceflbr^  was  able  clearly  to  difcern  that  his  real  interefl  no  longer  confi&ed  in 
reaping  barren  laurels  in  the  unprofitable  conteil  with  the  Ottomans,  but  iR 
conciliating  or  reducing  his  revolted  fubje^s,  and  in  attending  to  the  a^oal 
peace  and  profperity  of  his  extenfive  hereditaiy  dominioas.  It  was  evea 
faid  that  the  unfortunate  Jofeph  when  humbled  and  fubdued  by  the  approach 
of  death>  expreHed  the  deeped  contrition  for  iiie  imprudent  condu^,  and 
]:ecoromended  to  his  fucceffor  in  the  flrongeil  terms,  the  adoptton  of  pacific 
meafures  with  his  Flemifh  fubje^ts.  One  of  the  firft  fieps  therefore  of  Leo* 
-pold,  was  to  iffuea  conciliatory  proplametion^f  inviting  the  revolted  provinces 
to  return  to  their  allegiance,  pledging  himfelf  for  the  reftoration  of  their 
civil  and  ecclefiadical  conflitutions,  and  promifing  a  complete  redrefa  of  every 
grievance^  While  Nfuch  were  his  proceedings  in  public  he  did  ndt  neglt^ 
to  treat  in  private  with  the  leaders  of  the  two  parties.  Whether  fuccefsful 
or  not  in  gaining  them  to  hfs  interefts,  one  effect  was  certain  to  follow  this 
mode  of  negociatlon  ;  it  was  certain  to  increafe  that  diftruft  and  difunion^ 
which  already  exifted ;  each  party  in  h&,  confidered  and  reprefented  the 
other  as  fold  and  devoted  to  the  views  of  Auftria*  ' 

Not  trufting,  however,  entirely  to  the  effe^s  of  this  negociation,  nor  to 
the  difunion  which  prevailed  in  the  provinces  themfelves,  the  emperor  be« 
gaii  to  withdraw  his  .troops  from  tb^  Ottoman  frontiers,  and  prepared  to 
fubdue  the  infurgents  by  vigorous  meafures*  General  Bender  being  fup« 
plied  with  a  reinforcement  of  fre/h  troops  prepared  to  renew  the  war  with 
ad^ivity  and  vigour ;  the  infurgents  being  decoyed  into  a  pafs,  were  there 
defeated  with  great  (laughter ;  and  Leopold  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year  17.91,  had  the  fatisfadion  to  fee  himfelf  completely  mailer  of  the 
Auftrian  Netherlands. 

The  conference  at  Pilnitz»  between  the  emperor,  the  king  of  PrufSuj^ 
and  the  eledor  of  Saxony,  is  the  moft  memorable  event  fmce  the  peace 
with  Turkey. 

A  proportional  diminutiop  of  the  forces  of  Auftria  and,  Pruffia,  the  ex- 
change of  the  Netherlands  for  Bavaria,  the  fecularization  of  many  German 
bi/hoprics,  are  fome  of  the  articles  mentioned.  A  more  probable  objt£i  was 
to  eftabliih  an  alliance  between  the  above  powers  for  mutual  defence,  and  for 
the  pnefcrvation  of  the  peace  of  Germany. 

The  emperor  was  one  of  the  crowned  heads,  who  alarmed  by  the  proceed* 
ings  of  the  democratic  party  of  France  refolved  to  take  up  arms  againft  them. 
He  was  however  taken  away  by  death  from  the  calamities  and  wars  which 
were  alH)ut  to  defolat^  Europe,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Francis,  who 
was  raifed  to  the  Imperial  throne  in  the  middle  of  July  followiDg.     The 
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{K>litici  of  the  court  of  Vienna  underweat  no  cliange  by  the  death  of  Leo- 
pold ;  hia  fucceifor  Francis  continuing  as  ftrong  an  enemy  to  the  French 
revolution  as  his  father.  He  ihortly  afterwards  together  with  the  king  of  ^ 
Fniffia  declared  war  againft  them.  The  erents  of  this  war  \%rioua  and 
Huduating,  checqu^ed  fomettmes  by  TiftorieS)  generally  difailrous,  its  un- 
fortunate iffDe  and  the  difgraceful  peace  concluded  by  the  emperor,  have 
been  related  under  France.  The  preliminaries  were  figned  1 8th  of  April 
17979  and  a  congrefs  was  appointed  fhortly  afterwards  at  Raftadt,  it  is  not 
poffible  in  our  narrow  limits  to  relate  the  progrefs  of  the  tedious  negociatioa 
which  followed,  to  point  out  the  intrigues  of.  the  regtcidal  agents,  the  un-> 
principled,  infatiable  ambition,-,  the  duplicity  and  artful  policy  of  thofe  crafty 
tyrants  who  opprefs  France ;  to  expofe  to  view  this  **  theatre  of  GalHc 
'  '<  triumph  and  German  degradation,'' to  ftigmatife  that  mean,  cringpog  fpirit, 
that  wayward,  felfifti  poh'cy,  which  governed  the  councfls  of  Germany,  and 
other  fovereign  dates  of  Europe ;  to  mark  with  infamy  the  total  want  of  all 
tfiagtianimity,  of  all  honourable  pride,  as  independent  nations ;  to  point  oat 
the  pernicious  tendincy  of  that  irrefolution  and  timidity,  which  inftea^  of 
reje&ing  with  indignation  and  fcom  the  inA>lent  demands  of  the  regicides, 
fnade  the  potentates  of  Europe  iirive  together  in  **  a  wretched  rivalfhip  of 
degradation,"  and  humble  themfelves  td  f  rance^  their  inveterate,  irreconcxle- 
able  and  determined  foe*  -      ^ 

While  fuch  was  the  weaknefs  of  the  Imperial  minifters,  the  French  gained 
all  tho£e  ends  Sbr  the  attainment  of  which  they  afiumed  for  a  time  the  maflc  - 
of  moderation  I  and  infidioufly  protra6ked  the  '  conferences  for  peace^  Their 
requifitions  at  home  had  fo  far  fuceeeded  as  to  fupply  a  reinforcement  of 
So,ooo  noen  for  their  armies,  they  had  <letbraned  two  monarchs,  plundered 
their  -  territories,  and  thus  acquired  the  means  of  renewing  the  war;  they 
had  confoUdated  their  power  in  Italy,  ftripped  Switzerland,  and  nearly 
levied  an 'army  of  i8,coo  Swifs ;  they  had  reduced  the  important  fortrefs  of 
Ehrenbreitftein,  and  opened  for  themfelves  a  way  into  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many. Having  completed  alt  thefe  preparatory  means,  the  French  at  lafl 
thnew  off  the  mafk,  and  ftimulated  by  a  defire  of  crufhing  the  Auftrians, 
before  their  alhes  the  Ruffians,  could  i:o-operate  with  them,  and  by  the  ne- 
ceifity  of  providing  for  their  armies,  by  the  plunder  of  foreign  countries, 
commenced  hoftilities  both  in  Germany  and  Italy,  before  the  armjftice  waa 
declaced  to  be  at  an  end.  They  expe^ed  by  this  treacherous  proceeding  to 
take  the  Auftrians  unawares,  to  overrun  the  country  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube,  to  excite  by  means  of  their  emiflaries,  mutiny  among  the  Im-> 
penal  troops,  infurrediion  among^  the  peafantry,  and  then,  pufhiog  forward, 
to  drive  the  arcliduke  to  the  very  walls  of  Vienna,  and  fo  to  intimidate  the 
emperor  as  to  make  him  liften  to  the  evil  counfela  of  the  eneihies  of  his  worthy 
miaifter  Thugot,  and  to  facrifice  the  honour  and  fafety  of  his  crowp  and 
people,  to  a  pufiUaoimous  defire  for  peace.  But. the  heroic  conduct  of 
prince  Charles,  and  the  intrepidity  of  his  troops,  averted  the  impending  cala- 
mity, and  triu/nphing  over  every  obftacie  overwhelmed  their  treacherous  foet 
with  difgrace. 

In  the  country  of  the  Grifons  the  French  furprifed  a  ftrgng  body  of  Auf- 
trians,  and  after  a  defperate  refiftance  took  them  all  prifoners  together  with 
Auffenburgh  and  the  whole  of  his  ftafT.  In  order,  however,  to  complete 
their  plan,  which  was  to  effe^  a  jundion  of  their  two  armies,  that  of  Maf- 
>fcna  in  Switzerland,  with  that  of  Jourdan  in  Germany,  it  was  necefTary  to 
carry  the  impoitant  poft  of  Fcldkirch,  whic.h  was  occuiped  by  the  Auftrian 
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general  Hotze,  whofc  line  extended  from  the  fronticrt  of  tbe  GrifonSy  to  tie 
North,  eaft,  by  the  VocSlberg,  to  the  cailern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Con* 
ilance.  Being  vigorouily  repulfed  in  his  firH  attack,  Maffena,  rcgardlefs  a», 
nfual,  of  tt^  lives  of  men,  renev^ed  it  five  different  tin>e&,  with  frefli  force* 
and  increafed  impetuofity.  But  all  could  not  avail  again  ft, the  fleady  valour 
of  the  Audrians,  who  drove  back  the  affailants  with  immenlie  (laughter. 

Tbe  French,  however,  being  in  poiTefllon  of  the  country  of  the  Grifon«^ 
the  invafton  of  the  Engadine  and  the  county  of  Bormio,  by  a  divifioo  of  tbe 
army  of  Italjr,  cantoned  in  the  Valteline,  under  the  orders  of  general  Cafa« 
bianca  wasf  facilitated.  The  Auftrians,  too  weak  in  that  quarter  to  refid 
them,  retreated  into  the  Tyrol,  whither  they,  were  purfued  by  the  French, 
vho^  with  confiderable  loCs,  forced  fomeof  the  deBlefl  by  which  the  entrance 
of  that  country  was  defended,  and  extended  their  deilru6iive  incurfions  as 
far  as  Glurenz  and  Vauders.  Meanwhile,  the  van-guard  of  the  main  army 
of  the  Imperialiftt,  pufhed  forward  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  on  the  2tft  of 
sMarch  attacked  the  centre  of  Jourdan's  army,  which  it  compelled  to  retreat 
from  Sulgau  to  Engen,  a  diftance  of  about  twelve  le^igues.  The  French 
then  occupied  the  line  from  Schauffhaufen  through  Engen  to  Dutliogen  ; 
and  on  the  approach  of  the  Auilrians,  Jourdan  attacked  them  with  hif 
vhole  force  on  the  25th|  but  after  gaining  fome  advantage  on  his  left  wing, 
Svas  completely  defeated  in  his  riglit  and  in  his  centre,  and  compelled  to  re- 
treat with  precipitation. 

Thefe  fucceires  were  followed  by  others  dill  more  brilliant,  and  thie  enemy 
were  compelled  to  retire  with  precipitation  from  the  vidorious  Auftrians. 
Thefe  brilliant  fucceiles  of  the  archduke  Charles  in  Germany  as  well  as 
the  no  lefs  fplendid  vidories  of  general  Suwarrow  in  Italy,  infpired  the 
friends  of  focial  order  with  tlie  confident  hope,  that  the  time  was  not  bt 
diftant,  w.hen  Europe  would  be  freed  from  the  continual  appreheniion  of 
rapine,  atheifm,. and  anarchy.  .  A  melancholy  reverfe  has  however  terminated 
thefe  bright  profpeAs.  The  emperor  of  Ruilia  having  conceived  fome  dif- 
guft  at  the  condu6l  of  the  Auftrians,  began  to  waver  and  at  laft  finally  de* 
ferted  the  caufe ;  the  emperor  of  Germany,  abandoned  by  his  ally  and  fur* 
rounded  with  perEdious  friends,  was  left  alone  to  maintain  tbe  confli^.  The 
fate  of  this  ft)ort  but  eventful  campaign  was  determined  by  the  defperate 
and  bloody  battle  of  Marengo,  which  lafted  a  whole  day,  and  in  which  the 
Auftrians  though  defeated  fought  with  the  moft  determined  btavery  ;  from 
the  narrative  of  one  who  fought  by  the  fide  of  Buonaparte  during  that 
dreadful  day,  it  appears  that  the  Auftrians  maintained  a  decided  fuperiority 
for  twelve  hours.  This  writer  fays,  that  the  lofty  eagle  hovered  round  us 
every  where,  the  Centre  gave  way,  the  enemy  outftretched  us  and  turned  our 
right  wing,  they  had  the  fuperiority  in  an  eminent  degree,  our*  artillery  in 
part  difmounted  or  taken  had  but  little  ammunition  ;  in  Aiort  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  I  have  no  befit  at  ion  in  faying,  that  in  a  line  of  five  miles  or 
more,  there  did  not  ftand  fix  thoufand  infantry,  and  only  three  pieces  of 
cannon  could  be  made  any  ufe  of,  in  this  critical  moment  the  divifions  of 
Monnier  and  Deflaix  arrived  on  a  full  gallop,  and  turned  the  fcale  in  favduf 
of  the  French.  The  fatal  termination  of  this  battle,  with  the  ceilions  made 
by  general  Melas  immediately  after,  increafed  the  difficulty  of  farther  refift- 
ance.  The  batttle  of  Hohenlinden  which  was  fought  in  November  follow- 
ing, enabled  the  French  to  put  in  pradice  their  great  plan  of  making  aU 
their  armies  advance  ii\  concert,  and  in  one  long  aqd  formidable  line  oif 
force  from  Bamberg  and  Mein^  to  the  lake  di  Garda  and  Mincio.     The  fu.Q- 
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ccfs  of  Moreau  eftabliihed^a  perfcd  communication  between  fbe  four  armies 

in  Franeonia,  Bavaria/ on  the  Tyrolcfc  frontier,  stid  in  Italy.     While  the 

l?rench  were  thus  able  to  co-operate  .and  to  advance  in  concert,  mutnally 

aflifting  each  other,  and  able 'to  fend  fuccours  to  any  point  which' might  be 

found  weak,  the  Auftrian  armies  were  cut  ofF  from  all  communication  with 

xach  other.     The  emperor  therefore,  after  an  ineffectual  ftru^gle  continued 

f(^r  fome  time  after,  found  he  had  no  choice  left  but  to  receive  peace  on  fuch 

terms  as  Buonaparte  was  pleafed  to  grant.     Thefe  as  was  to  be  cxpe£ied» 

were  fufficiently  humiliating.     The  eiDperor  cedes  to   France  all  the  Belgic 

provinces,  the  county  of  Falkeqdein  with  its  dependcnciest  and  the  FndL^ 

thai,  with  all  the  Auftrian  poffpiBons  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.     Thus 

the  Germanic  conditution  is  virtually   diffolved,  and  the  ambitions  views 

of  the  patriots  of  1792,  which  afUgned  the  Rhine  as  the  boundaries  of  the 

republic,  have  been  fully  realifed. 

Jofeph  Benedi^l-Auguilus,  emperor  of  Germany,  was  boiii  in  1741, 
crowned  king  of  the  Romans  in  1 764,  fucceeded  his*father  as  emperor  in 
1 765,  married  the  fame  year  the  princefs  Jofepbina  Maria,  of  Bavaria*  who 
died  in  1767.  He  hadby  his  Brft  wife  (the  princefs  of  Parma)  a  daughter, 
Thcrefa*£lizabeth,  born  in  x  762,  but  ihe  is  dead  and  the  emperor  had  no  iffue 
by  his  Lft  confort. 

Peter- Leopold,  the  late  emperor,  fucceeded  his  brother  as  king  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia,  on  Feb.  :o,  1790,  and  was  crowned  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans on  the  30th  of  Sept.  following.  He  was  born  May  5,  1747  ;  married 
Feb.  1 6,  1 765,  Maria  Louifa  of  Spain,  and  died  March  '1,  1 792^  not  without 
fufpicion  of  poifon.     His  emprefs  died  the  15th  of  May  following. 

Francis  Jo^cph-Charles,  emperor  of  Germany,  and  grand  duke  of  Tuf- 
-•any.  He  was  born  Feb.  3.. 1768  ;  married  Jan.  6.  1788,  Elizabeth  prin« 
cefs  of  Wirtemberg,  who  died  1790.  He  married  adly,  Sept.  17,  1790^ 
Maria  Thprefa  of  Naples,  his  coufin« 

On  the  death  of  his  father  Peter- Leopold,  late  emperor,  March  ift  I792> 
he  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  July  14,  1792, 
was  eleded  emperor  of  G^many. 

He  had  no  iffue  by  his  firft  -  marriage.  By  the  latter  he  hts  two  daogh* 
ters,  Maria  Therefa,  born  Dec.  12,  1791. 

m 

The  late  emperor  Peter-Leopold  had  15  children,  the  eldeil  of  whom  if 
the  prefent  emperor  ;<the  others  are, 

Fei'dinand  Jofeph,^born  May  5,  1769;  married  Sept.  17,  179^),  Maria* 
Amelia  of  Naples. 

Cha/les* Lewis,  born  Sept.  3^  1771. 

Alexander-Leopold-Jofcph,  born  Aug.  i,  1772. 

Maximilian,  born  Dec.  23,  1774,  died  May  9,  1778. 

Jofeph-Anthony,  born  May  9,  1 7  76.  ' 

Anthony  Vidlor^  bom  Aug.  31,  1779. 

A  foQ,  born  January  20,  1782. 

Rcgnier-Jerom,  born  Sept.  30,  1783. 

Thercfa  Jofepha.Charlotta-Jane,  born  Jan.  14,  1767. 

Mariai  bom  Jan.  14,  1767  \  married  Od.  18,  17S7,  Anthony  brother  to 
ibe  eledor  of  Saxony. 

Mary- 
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VmtidianXM.  Countries  names. 


Poland.     ^Roy,ip^ffi» 

Brandenburg 
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KONINGSBERG 

Elbing 

Berlin 

Camin 

Stecin 

Magdeburgh 

Halberftat 
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Befidei  t  ptak  pan  o^Si!eiIa,  which  the  late  kirig  oF  Pruflia  under  various  pre- 
tences  has  wrefted  from  Aufh-ia ;  availing  himfelf  alfo  of  the  internal  trouble  in  Po- 
land, he  has,  by  virtue  of  no  other  right  dian  that  which  a  powerful  army  confers  on 
every  tyrant,  feized  upon  Thorn,  with  the  cotintries  on  the  Viftula,  and  the  N^iftcr, 
a:nd  other  countries  contiguous  to  his  own  doihinions,  clofe  to  the  walls  of  Dahtzic. 
Thcfe  acquifitions  maybe  traced  in  the  njap. 


I  fhall  here  confine  myfelf  to  Pruflia  as  a  kingdom,  becaufe  his  Pruflian 
majcfty's  other  dominions  fall  under  the  dcfcriptron  of  the  countries  where 
they  lie.  .  / 

The  inhabitants  oT  this  kingdom  alone^  were  by  Dr.  Bufching,  computed, 
to  amount  to  635,988  perfons  capable  of  bearing  arms :  and  if'fo  (!for  £ 
greatly  doubt  that  this  computation  is  exaggerated)  it  mull  then  be  more  po- 
pulous, than  id  generally  imagined.  Since  the  year  17 19,  it  is  computed- 
that  about  34,000  colonifls  have  removed  thither  from  France/  Switzerlxnd, 
and  Germany  ;  of  which  number  1 7,009  were  SaUzbur|rher8.  Thefc  emi- 
grants have  built  400  fmall  villages,  1 1  towns,  86.feats,  and  50  new  ohnrches  v 
and  have  founded  1000  village  fchooh,  chiefly  in  that  part  of  the  country' 
named  Little  Lithuania, 

The  n>anner  of  the  inhabitants  differ  but  little  from' thofe  of  the  other 
inhabitanta  of  Germany.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  their  cuftoma  and 
diverlions. 

Religion,  schools,!  The  religion  of  Pruflia  is  very  tolerant.  The 
AND  ACADEMIES.  J  edabtifhed  religions  are  thofe  of  the  Lutherana 
and  Calvioiftsy  but  chiefly  the  former  ;  but  papiftF,  anti^cedo-baptifls,  and 
almoil  all  other  feds  are  here  tolerated.  The  country,  as  well  as  the  towns 
abounds  in  fchools.  Au  univerfhy  was  founded  at  Konmgfbcrg,  in  i544» 
but  we  knowoCno  very  remarkabW  learned  men  that  it  has  produced. 
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CiTits.^     The  kingdom  of  PruflSa  is  divided  into  the  German  and  lir 
tHixaman  departments  ;  the  former  of  which  contains  280  pariihes,  and  thf  ' 
latter  105.  '  ^  ^         , 

Koningfberg,  the  capital  of  the  whole  kingdom*  feated  on  the  river  Prc- 
^el»  over  which  it  has  feven  bridgesy  is  about  84  miles  from  Dantzick* 
.According  to  Dr.  Bafching,  this  city  i»  feven  miles  in  circumference,  and 
contains  three  thoufand  eight  hundred  houfes,  and  about  fixty-thoufand  in- 
habitants. This  computation  is  a  little  exaggerated^  bec^ufe  it  fuppofes  at 
an  average,  near  16  perfons  in  every  houfe.  iKoningfberg  has  ever  made  a 
f  oniiderable  figure  in  coinmerce  and  (hipping^  its  river  beingf  ngvigable  for 
ihips ;  of  which  493  foreign  ones  arnved  here  in  the  year  1752,  befides  29$ 
coafters  ;  and  373  floats. of  timber  were,  in  the  compafs  of  that  year,  brought 
down  the  Pregel.  This  city,  befides  its  college  or  upiverfity,  which  contain^ 
58  profeffors,  boafts  of  magnificent  palaces,  a  town-houfc,  and  exchange;  not 
%o  mention  gardens  and  other  embelliihments.  It  has  a  good  harbour  and«* 
citadel,  which  is  called  Frederfcfburg,  a  regular  fqiiare. 

Antiquities  AND  CURIOSITIES^      See  Germans 

NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.      J  '' 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  The  prefent  king  of  PruJfia  has'ea- 
(deavbured  to  encreafe  the  commerce  of  hi^  kingdom  ;  but  the  deCpbtic  na- 
tore  of  bis*  government  is  not  favourable  to  trade  and  manufa^iures.  The 
Pru£Qan  manufadures,  however,  are  not  incopfiderable  ;  they  con£(l  of  glafa^, 
2ron<work,  paper,  gunpowder,  copper,  and  brafs  mills  ^  manufadures  of  cloth^ 
rCamblet,  linen,  filk,  ftockings«  an(l  other  articles*  The  inhabitants  export 
variety  of  naval  (lores,  amber,  hnfeed,  and  hem,precd,  oatmeal,  fi(h,  mead,  tal- 
low, and  caviar  ;  and  it  is  liaid  that  5CX3  (hips  are  loaded  every  year  with  thofc 
commodities  chiefly  from  Koningfberg. 

Constitution  and  government.]  His  Pruilian  ms^efty  is  abfolute 
through  all  his  dominions,  and  he  avails  himfelf  to  the  full  of  his  power. 
Tiie  government  of  this  kingdom  is  by  a  regency  of  four  chancellors  of 
,ftate,  viz.  i.  The  great  maftcr  ;  2.  The  great  burgrave ;  5.  The  great  €ha»> 
ceHor ;  and,  4.  The  great  marfh^il.  There  are  alfo  fome  ether  councils,  and 
37  bailiwicks.  The  fiates  confift,  i.  Of  counfellors  of  flate  j  2.  Of  depu* 
.ties  from  the  nobility  ;  and  3.  From  the  commons.  Bcffides  th^e  inftitu- 
tiona,  his  majeily  has  ereded  a  board  for  commerce  .and  navigation.     , 

Rktsnues.]  His  Pruflian  majefty,  by  means  of  the  happy  (ituation  of 
his  country,  its  inland  navigation^  and  his  own  fkilful  political  rrgulationsj 
derives  an  amazing  revenue  from  this  country,  which^  nbout  a  cciitury  and  a 
half  ago,  wasithe  feat  of  boors  and  barbarifm.  It  is  faid,  that  amber  alone 
brings  him  in  26,000  dollars  annually.  His  other -revenues  arife  from  his 
demefncs,  his  duties  of  cufloms  and  tolls,  and  the  fubfidies  yearly  granted  by 
ihe  feveral  ftates  ;  but  the  exad  fum  is  not  known  ;  though  we  may  conclude 
it  is  very  coniide^able  from  the  immenfe  charges  of  the  late  war.  The  re- 
venue which  the  king  draws  from  Silefia,  amounts  annually  to  51854^32 
rix  dollars,  and  after  dedu£iing  the  expences  of  the  military  eftabh'Oiment, 
and  all  others,  there  is  a  net  revenue  of  1,254,632  rix  dollars.  His  revenues 
sow,  fince  the  accefiion  of  Polifh  or  Royal  Prnfiia,  muft  be  greatly  increafed  : 
ezclufive  of  its  fertility,  commerce  and  population,  its  local  Situation  was  of 
vail  importance,  as  it  lay  between  his  Gernun  dominions  and  his  kingdom  of 
Pruilia.  *  By  this  acquifitioui  his  dominions  are  compadt,  and  his  troops  may 
iinarch  from  Berlin  to  Koningfberg  without  interruption. 

Military  stkbnctu.J   ,The  Pniffian  army,  eTen  in  time  t>f  peacc^ 
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confifts  of  about  180,000  of  the  beft  difciplined  troops  in  the  world  ;  anj, 
during  the  laft  war,  that  force  was  augmented  to  300,000  men.  But  this 
great  military  force,  however  it  may  aggrandize  the  power  and  importance 
of  the  king,  is  utterly  inconfiftent  with  the  interefts  of  the  people.  The 
army  is  chiefly  compofed  of  provincial  regiments  ;  the  whole  Pruflian  do- 
Qiitiions  bting  divided  into  circles  or  cantons  ;  in  each  of  which,  one 
or  more  regiments,  in  proportion  to  the  fize  and  populoufnefs  of  the  divi- 
iions,  have  been  originally  raifed,  and  from  it  the  recruits  continue  to  be 
taken;  and  each  particular  regiment  is 'always  quapteredy  in  the  time 
of  peace,  near  the  canton  from  which  its  recruits  are  drawn.  Whatever 
number  of  fons  a  peafant  may  have,  they  are  all  liable  to  be  taken  into  the 
fervice  except  one»  who  is  left  to  aififl  in  the  management  of  the  fstrm.*  The 
refl  wear  badges  from'their  childhood,  to  mark  that  they  are  deRined  to  be 
foldiers,  and  obliged  to.  enter  into  the  fervice  whenever  they  arc  called  upon. 
But  the  maintaining  fo  large  an  army  in  a  country  naturally  fo  little  equal 
to  it,  has  oceaiioned  fuch  a  drain  from  population,  and  fuch  a  withdrawing 
of  ftrength  from  the  labours  of  the  earth,  that  the  prefeift  king  has  endeav- 
oured in  fome  degree  to  fave  his  own  peafantry,  by  drawing  as  many  re- 
cruits as  he  could  from  other  countries.  Thefe  'foreign  recruits  remain 
coptinually  with  the  regiments  in  which  they  are  placed  ;  but  the  native 
Prullians  have  every  year  foroc  months  of  furlough,  during  which  they  retiirii 
to  the  houfes  of  their  fathers  or  brothers,  and  work  at  the  bufinefs  of  the  farm. 
or  in  any  other  way  they  pleafe. 

Arms,  and  orders  of  kmighthood.3  The  royal  arms  of  Pruflia 
are  argent,  an  eagle  difplayed  fable,  crowned  or  for  Pruflla.  Azure,  the 
imperial  fceptfe,  or,  for  Courland.  Argent,  an  eagle  difplayed,  gules, 
with  fcmicircular  wreaths,  for  the  marqulfate  of  Brandenburgh.  To  theffe 
are  added  the  refpediive  arras  of  the  fevcral  provinces  fubjcA  to  the  PrufliaQ 
crown. 

There  are  four  orders  of  knighthood,  The  **  Order  of  Concordy^  in- 
ftttnted  by  Chriftian  Erneft,  margrave  bf -Brandenburgh,  in  the  year  1660,  to 
diftinguifh  the  part  he  had  adcd  in  rcftoring  peace  to  many  of  the  princes  of 
iLurope.  Frederic  III.  elcdor  of  Brandenburgh,  and  afterwards  king  of 
Pruffia,  inflitutcd  in  1685,  the  "  Order  oi  Generoftty/^  The  knights  wear  a 
crofs  of  eight  points  enammelled  blue,  having  in  the  centre  this  motto,  "  La 
Cenerofite^*'  pendent  to  a  blue  ribband.  The  fame  prince  inflitutcd  the  "  Order 
of  the  Blaek  Eagte,^'  on  the  day  of  his  coronation  at  Koningfbcrg,  in  the  year 
17C0 ;  the*fovcreign  i!r  always  grand-mafter,  and  the  number  of  knights  ex- 
clufive  of  the  royal  family,  is  limited  to  thirty  whamuft  all  be  admitted  into 
the  order  of  "  Cenerrjity^^  previous  to  their  receiving  this,  unlefs  they  be 
fovereign  princes.  The  Order  of  "  MerU^*  was  inflitutcd  by  the  late  king 
tn  the  year  1740  to  reward  the  merit  of  perfons  either  in  arms  or  arts,  with- 
out difllnAion  of  birth,  religion,  or  country  ;  the  king  is  fovereign,  and  tbc 
number  of  knights  unlimited. 

History.]  Th^  ancient  hiflory  of  Pruffia,^  like  that  of  other  kingdoms, 
is  loft  in  the  clouds  of  fiftion  and  romance.  The  inhabitants  appear 
to  have  been  a  brave  and  watlike  people,  defcended  from  the  Sdavoniaos, 
and  refufed  to  fuhmit  to  the  neighbouring  princes,  who,  on  pretence 
of  converting  them  to  cl^riftianity,  wanted  to  fubjc6l  them  to  flavery.  "  They 
made  a  noble  fland  againft  the  kings  of  Poland  \  one  of  whom,  Boleflaus 
IV.  was  by  them  defeated  aQd  killed  in  11 63.  They  continued  indepen- 
dent, and  pagans,  till  the  time  of  the  crufades,  when  the  German  knights 
of  the  Tetitonic  order,  about  the  year  1227,  undertook  their  converfiou  by 
the  edge  of  the  fword^  but  upon  condition  of  having,  «»  a  r^ward^  the  pro* 
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pcrty  of  the  country  when  conquered.  A  long  fcriea  of  wars  foUowedi  in 
vrhich  the  inhabitants  of  Pruflia  idirere  alcnoft  extirpated  by  the  religious 
knights,  whot  in  the  thirteenth  century,  after  committing  the  niioft  incre. 
dible  barbarities,  peopled  the ,  country  with  German8.-*<*'After  a  vaft  wafte 
of  blood,  in  11466,  a  peace  was  concluded  between 'the  knights  of  the, 
Teutonic  order,  and  Cafimer  IV.  king  of  Poland,  who  had  undertaken  the 
caufe  of  the  oppreffed  people,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  tl\e  part  now 
called  Polifh  Pruifia  (hould  continue  a  free  province,  under  the  king's  pro- 
tedion  ;  and  that  the  knights  and  the  grand* mailer  fhould  poiTefs  the  other 
part,  but  were  to  acknowledge  themfclves  vaflals  of  Poland.  This*  gave 
rife  to  frefh  ward,  in  which  the  knights  endeavoured;  but  unfuccefsfully,  ta 
throw  off  their  vaffalage  to  Poland.  In  15259  Albert,  margrave  of  Bran- 
denburg, and  the  Jaft  grand- mailer  of  the  Teutonic  order,  laid  afide  the 
babit  of  his  order,  and  Embraced  Lutheranifm,  and  concluded  a  peaoe  at 
Cracow,'  by  which  the  margrave  was  acknowledged  duke  of  the  eaft  part 
of  PrufOa  (formerly  called,  for  that  reafon.  Ducal  Prufi&a,)  but  to  be 
held  as  a  fief  of  Poland,  and  to  defcend  to  his  male  heirs  ;  and  upon  failure 
of  his  male  iflue, ,  to  his  brother,  and  their  mak  heirs.  Thus  ended  the 
fovereignty  of  the  Teutonic  order  in  Pruilia,  after  it  had  fublifled  near  300 
years.  In  1657,  the  ele6ior  Frederic  William  of  Brandenburg,  defervedly  ' 
called  the  Qre^,  had  Ducal  Pruflia  confirmed  to  him,  and  by  the  convention* 
'Of  Welau  andBromberg,  it  was  freed  by  John  Cafimir,  king  of  Poland,  from 
vaffalage ;  and  he  and  his  defcendants  were  declared  independent  and  fovereiga 
lords  of  thif  part  of  Pruflia. 

As  the  proteilant  religion  had  been  introduced  into  this  country  by  the 
margrave  Albert,  and  the  eledlors  of  Brandenburg  were  now  of  that  perfuaiion, 
the  Proteilant  interefl  favoured  them  fo  much,  that  Frederick,  the  fon  of 
Frederick  William  the  Great,  was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  king  of  Pruifia,  in 
,  a  folemn  affembly  of  the  flates,  and  proclaimed  January  18th  1701,  and  foou 
Sfter  acknowledged  is  fuch  by  all  the  powers  of  Chrijlendom.  His  grand- 
ion,  the  late  king  of  Prufjia,  in  the- memoirs  of  his  family,  gives  us  no  high 
idea  of  this  firft  king's  talents  for  government,  but  expatiates  on  thofe  of  his 
own  f^^ther,  Frederic  William,  who  fucceeded  in  1713.  He  certainly  was  a 
prince  of  flrong  natural  parts,  and  performed  prodigious  fervices  to  hia 
country,  but  too  often  at  the  expence  of  humanity,  and  the  magnanimity 
which  ought  to  adorn  a  king.  At  his  death,  which  happened  in  1740,  he  is 
faid  to  have  left  feven  millions  ilerling  in  his  treafury,  which  enabled  his  fon^ 
by  his  wonderful  vifldries,  and  the  more  wonderful  refources  by  which  he  re- 
paired his  defeats,  to  become  the  admiration  of  the  prefent  age.  He  improved 
the  arts  of  peace  aar  well  as  of  war^  and  diilinguifhed  himlelf  as  a  poet,  philo- 
fopher,  and  legiflator.  Some  of  the  principal  tranfa^ions  of  his  reign  have 
already  been  related  in  our  account  of  the  hillory  of  Germany,  in  the  year 
]  783,  he  publifhed  a  refcript^  iignifying  his  pleafure  that  no  kneeling  in  fu- 
ture (hould  be  pra^fed  in  honour  of  his  perfon,  affigning  for  his  realon,  that 
this  aft  of  humiliation  was  not  due  but  to  the  Divinity  :  and  near  2,ooo,coo 
of  cfowns  were  expended  by  him  in  1782  in  draining  marfhes,  eilablifhing  fac- 
tories, fettling  coloniesi  relieving  diflrefs,  and  in  other  purpofes  of  philao- 
throphy  and  policy. 

The  late  king  of  Pruflia,  who  fucceeded  his  uncle  Auguil  17,  1786, 
hath  made  many  wife  and  falutary  regulations  for  his  fubje£ls,  and  hathi 
c(labli(hed  a  court  of  honour  to  prevent  the  diabolical  pra^lice  of  duelling 
Id  his  dominions; 

The  exertions.of  PrulBa  againft  France  have  been  already  related  in  oiir 
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tween  Pruffia  and  Auftria  is  condemned  by  all  the  great  Pniifiaa  ftatefmen  $ 
has  produced  a  political  fchlfoi  in  the  court  of  Berlin  ;  and  a  general  difcoiu 
tent  prevails  in  Pruflia.  The  war  exhaufts  the  ^reafures  laid  up  hy  the  great 
Frederic,  and  the  recruiting  of  the  army  has  become  fo  difficult,  that  the 
mioiilers  cannot,  without  endangering  the  interior  tranquillity,  fend  the. king  « 
an  army  of  30,000  men,  which  he  ordered.  Jealoufies  certainly  prevail  be* 
tween  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Vienna. 

The  condudl  of  Pruflia  with  regard  to  Poland  we  can  hardly  explain  ; 
«nd  it  would  apparently  have  been  nnore  for  the  intereft  of  the  former  to  have 
€re£led  the  latter  as  a  formidable  independent  barrier  f  gaind  Ruflia  and  Auf- 
tria, than  to  have  expofed  itfelf.to  the  enormous  and  increafcd  power  ef  Ruf« 
(ia.  PrufBa  is  no  longer  guided  by  the  .great  Frederic ;  and  (hould  that 
kingdom. continue  to  purfue  an  impolitic  fyftem  of  condud,  the  inferiority  of 
its  extent  and  refources  will  caufe  it  to  vanifh  as  fuddenly  as  it  arofe. 

The  king  of  Pruffia  joined,  the  coalition  againd  Frs^nceof  which  however 
Jbe  foon  tiixd,  and  would  have  jvithdrawn,  if  he  had  not  bad  a  very  material 
«bjed  in  view,  and  that  was  the  reimburfement  of  expences.  In  the  month 
«f  January  the  king  had  attempted  to  exadi  a  fum  for  the  provifioning  of  hi* 
army  from  the  fix  frontier  circles.  Being  difappointed  in  chat  quarur»  how- 
ever, he  refolved  to  apply  to  the  Britifh  miniftry.  For  tfaiis  purpofe,  he  ifiu« 
«d  a  proclamation  on  the  1 3th  of  March,  addrefied  to  the  German  empire^ 
declaring  his  ccffatlpn  from  the  grand  confederacy.  In  confequeace  of  thia 
declaratiosY  the  Briti(h  mii^iftry  an^  the  States  General  agreed  to  take-  into 
pay,  62,400  Pruffians,  for  which  50,000  pounds  a  month  was  agreed  to 
be  paid,  befides  the  fum  of  30O1OOO,  which  was  paid  immediately^  Uavinsr 
gained  the  end,  fur^which  he  had  aded  with  fisch  duplicity,  the  king  of  Prui- 
lia  at  length  thr^  ofF  the  maik,  made  a  peace  with  the  French^  and  recalled 
alj^his  troops  into  his  own  dominions.     • 

From  this  period  the  king  of  Pruffia  has  remained  an  unconcerned^fpeda^ 
tor  of  the  French  ufurpations  ;  infteadof  making  any  attempt  to  fupport  the 
emperor  in  the  dreadful  conteft  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  took  advantage 
of  his  diilreffes,  and  by  an  a£t  of  complicated  bafenefa,  fcized  upon  part  of 
his  dominions.  Whether  he  will  ever  awake  from  that  falfe  fecurity  in  whicli 
he  has  hitherto  remained,  whether  he  will  rife  above  the  mean  interefted  views 
by  which  all  his  motions  have  hitherto  been  diredled,  whether,  animated  by 
the  glorious  fuccefles  of  the  combined  powers,  and  their  gallant  exertions, 
bt  will  at  length  unite  againft  the  common  enemy,  is  a  point  which  can  only 
W  determined  by  his  future  condu&  ;  his  mind  mud  be  woefully  blind»  if  be 
can  fbr  a  moment  imagine  that  Pruffia  will  remain  an  indqpendcnt  nation, 
amid  the  fad  wreck  of  every  thing,  great  and  venerable  in  the  world,  the  fall 
of  thrones,  the  violation  of  altars,  and  the  de&ru6iion  of  governments  4  if  he 
can  for  a  moment  imagine  that  by  any  human  prudence  the  vefiel  of  fbrte  caa 
be  fafely  guided  through  the  innumerable  perils  which  threaten  her,'  that  any 
^  ikill  of  the  pilot,  can  preferve  her  from  being  fwallowedup  in  the  troubled 
£>cean,  which  roars  around. 

Frederic  IV.  king  of  Pruffia,  pnd  £le6kor  of  Brandenburgh,  bom  Sept« 
^5,  1744;  married,  July,  14th,  1769,  to  th^'Princefs  £lizabeth-Chri{Uami 
Ulrica,  of  Br unf wick,  Wolfenbuttle.  2.  On  July  14^  1769,  to  Frcderica, 
JLouifa,  of  Hefie  Darmfladt. 

Iflue  by  the  firft  marriage. 

Frcderica-Charlotta-Ulrica  Catherine,  born  May  7,  1767;  married  Sept» 
apf  1 79 1 1  to  the  Duke  of  York,  the  fccond  fon  of  his  Britannic  Majefty. 

Iffiie  by  her  latter  marriage* 

i«  FrederiQ  WiUiam>  bom  Aug.  3,  1 7701 
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1^  Frcdcrlc-Louw  Charles,  bom  Aog.  3,.  1775.  >     . 

3.  Fredciica  Sophia,  Wllhclmina,  born  Nov.    18,  1774  f  married  06L  t^ 
1791,  to  the  Hereditary  IMnce  of  Orange.  ' 

4.  Frcderlc-Chriftian  Augnftus,  born  May  i>  I780. 

5.  AnOthtfr  prince,*  born  Dec.  20,  I'jBl*  /    •      ' 

6.  Another  prince  born  July,  1783. 

Queen  Dowager,  Eirzabcth  Chriftian   of  Brunfwic  Wolfenbuttlej  born^ 

Nov.  H,  1715- 

Brother  and  fifter  to  the  king; 

1,  Frederic  Charles-Henry,  born  Dec.  30,  1747. 

2.  Frederica-^ophia-Wilhelmina,  born  in  1751  $  and  married  in  176^71 1» 
the  prefent  prince  of  Orangei 

The  KINGDOM  of  BOHEMIA. 


Situation  ano  Cxtsmt. 


Miled. 


Degrees, 

north  ktitude. 


I.  Bohemia'  Ptp- 
per,  W.  moftly 
fybjeA  to  the 
'Hou£b  of  Au- 
ilria. 


I206« 


2.   Silefia,     Eaft, 
moftly    |fubje6k 
-  to  the  king  of 
Pruflia. 


Length,  47«  1  ^^^^^^  €4^  and  52 

Breadth  322  3  (^12  and  19  eaft  longitude. 

BauNDARifis.]!!)  OUNDED    by   Saxony    atid  J3randenbarg,  on  the 

^  J3  North  ;  by  Poland  and  Hungary,  on  the  £aft  ;  by 

Auftriaand  Bavaria,  on  the  South  ; 'and  by  the  palatinate  of  Bavaria  on  the 

Weft  ;  formerly  comprehending^  i  •  Bohemia  Proper  ^  2.  Sileii» ;  and,  5. 

Moravia.    .  \ 

DiviiioxM.  Chief  Towns.  .Miles*  Sq.M« 

f  Prague,  E.  Ion.*  14-20.  N.I 
I      lat.50.         '  J 

.    J  Koningfgratz,  E.  !  ■ 

'  j  G4atz,     E.   fubjcd  to  the  I  Length   162 
I      king  of  Pruflia.  f  Breadth  142 

tEgra,W.       ^  J       '    . 

'  Breflaw,     £,   Ion.    17.    N/ 

lat.  5II5. 
Glogaw,  N. 
Croifen,  N. 

)  Trop°aw'  S.  'fubjea  to  the  j  ^^^*^  »* 
I      houfe  of  Auftrta.  ,  i  , 

Tefchen,  S.  fubjedt  to  the  I 

I.     houfe  of  Auftria.  :  J 

3.  Moravia,  S^        '^   fOlmutz,   £.    Ion.     i6'45~1 

entirely  fubj  eft      (J      N.  lat.  49-40.  /Length  {20 

to  the  houfe, of     (  1  Brin,  middle.  |  Breadth    88 

Auftria.  J   Llgla,S.W.  J 

Soil  ahd  air.]  The  air  of  Bohemia  Proper  id  not  thought  fo  wholefome 
«8  that  of  the  reft  of  Germany,  thougbits  foil  and  produce  are  pretty  much 
the  fame*  ^ 

Mountains  and  rivers.]  Bohemia,  though  almoft  furrotinded  with 
mountains,  contains  none  of  note  ordiftinftion  :  its  woods  are  many,,  and  the 
chief  rivers  arc  the  £lbe»  Muldaw,  and  Eger. 

MiiTALS  AND  MINERALS.]  This  kingdom  contaius  rich  mines  of  {ilvef» 
qm'ckiiWer,  copper,  iron,  lead,  fulphur^  and  fabpetre.  -  Its  chicf^anofafturca^ 
are  lineiii  copper,  iron  and  glafs. 


Length  196 


io,25# 
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Population^  in  habitants,  manners')      We    have   no    certain   tf« 
^CUSTOMS,  AND  DIVISIONS.  .  J  couDt  of  the  prefent   popula- 

tion of  Bohemia  ;  about  150  years  ago,  it  was  computed  to  .contain  nesj: 
5,000,000  of  inhabitants  ;  but  at  prefect  not  above  2,ioo,QQO«  The  Bo« 
hemians,  in  their  perfons,  habits,  and  manners,  refebble  the  Germans.  There 
is,  among  them,  no  middle  ftate  of  people  ;  for  every  lord  is  a  fovereign,  and 
every  tenant  a  flavc.  -  But  the  emperor  Jofcph  II.  generoufly  difcharged  the 
Xohemian  peafants  on  the  Imperial  demefnes,  from  the  ftate  of  villainage  in 
which  they  had  been  fo  long  and  fo  unjuftly  retained  ;  and  it  will  be  happy  if 
his  example  (hould  be  followed  by  the  Bohemian  nobility,  and  they  be  there* 
by .  led  to  ceale  to  dq)rive  their  vafials  of  the  rights  of  human  nature.  Al- 
though the  Bohemians,  at  prefent,  are  not  remarkable  either  for  arts  or  arms^ 
yet  Jthey.  formerly  dillinguifhed  themftlves  as  the  mofi  intrepid  alTertors  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  in  Euippe  ;  witnefs  the  early  introdudiion  of  the 
reformed  religion  into  their  country,  when  it  was  fcin  cely  known  in  any; 
other  I  the  many  glorious  defeats  they  gave  to  the  Auftrian  power,  and  their 
generous  (buggies  for  independency.  Their  vii;^ues  may  h|e  confldered  as 
the  caufes  of  their  decay,  as  no  meaTis  were  left  unemployied  by  their  defpotic 
mafters  for  breaking  their  fpirit  :  though  it  is  certaia  their  internal  jealoufies 
and  diffenfions  greatly  contributed  to  their,  fubjedion.  Their  cuftoms  and  di« 
verflons  are  the  famtf  as  in  Germany. 

Religion.]  Though  popery  is  the  eftabliihed  religion  of  Bohemia,  yet 
there  are  many  protectants  among  the  inhabitants.  Who  are  now  tolerated  iit 
the  free  eifecrcifc  of  their  religion  ;  and  fome  of  the  Moravians  have  embrac- 
ed a  vifionary  unintelligible  protedantlfm,  if  it  deserves  that  name,  which  they 
have  propagated,  by  their  zealous  miilionaries,  in  feveral  parts  of  the  globe.; 
fome  of  whom  a  few  years  ago  made  profelytes  in  Great  Britain  ;  they  have 
Ikill  a  meeting  houfein  London,  and  have  obtained  an  aft  of  parliament  for  a 
fettlement  in  the  plantations. 

Archbishoprics  and  bishoprics.]  Prague  is  the  only  Bohemian  arch- 
bifliopric.  -  The  bishoprics  are  Koningfgratz,  Breflaw,  and  Olmutz. 

Language.]  The  proper  language  of  the  Bohemians  is  a  dialed  of  the 
Sclavonian,  but  they  generally  fpeak  German  and  High  Diitch. 

University.]     The  only  univcrfity  in  Bohemia  is  that  of  Prague. 

Cities  and  towns.]  Prague,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  is  one  of  the  fineft, 
and  moft  magnificent  cities  in  Europe^  and  famous  for  its  noble  bridge.  Its 
circumference  is  fo  large,  that  the  grand  Prufllan  army,  in  its  laft  fiege,  never 
could  completely  inveH  it.  For  this  reafon  it  is  able  to  make  a  vigorous  de- 
fence in  cale  of  a  regular  fiege.  Tne  inhabitants  are  thought  not  to  be  pro- 
portioned to  its  capacioufnefs,  being  computed  not  to  exceed  70,000  Cbrif* 
tians,  and  about  13,000  Jews.  It  contains  92  churches  and  chapels,  and  4a 
cloifters.  It  is  a  place  of  little  or  no  trade,  and  therefore  the  middling  inha- 
bitants are  not  wealthy  ;  b'ut  the  Jews  are  &id  to  carry  on  a  large  commerce 
in  jewels.  Bohemia  contains  many  other  towns,  fome  of  which  are  fortified, 
but  they  Ve  neither  remarkable  for  ftrength  nor  manufaAures.  Olmutz  is 
the  capital  of  Moravis| ;  it  is  well  forti6ed,  and  has  manufactures  of  woollen^ 
iron,  glafs,  paper,  and  gunpowder.  « Breflaw,  the  capital  of  Silefia,  hath  been 
already  defcribed.  '  * 

Commerce  and  Manufac?tures.]  See  Germany. 

Constitution  AND  GOvERNMtN^.]  The  forms,  and  only  the  forms, 
«f  the  old  Bohemian  conftiiution  flill  fubfill  ;  but  the  government  under 
the  emperor  is  defpotic.  Theit  ftates  arecompofed  of  the  clergy,  no- 
hflity,  gentry,    and  reprcfeQtativcs  of  towa9«       Their  fovercigns  of  late 

have 
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iKvendt  been  fqnd'of  provokiag  them  by  ill  ufagCy  as  tbey  have^a'  gene- 
ral averiioi}  towards  the  Auftrians.  This  kingdom  is  frequently  defcnbed 
at  part  of  Germany,  biit  with  little  reafon,  for  it  is  not  in  any  of  the  tixi^ 
circles^  nor  docs  it  cbntribute  any  thing  towards  the  forces  or  revenues  of 
the  empire^  nor  is  it  fubjed  to  any  of  its  laws.  What  gives  fome  colour 
to^this  miilakey  is,  that  the  king  of  Bohemia  is  the  (irft  fecular  ele^r.of  the 
^  empire,  and  their  kmg9- have  l^een 'elected  emperors  qf  Germany  for  many 
years. 

Retsndes.]     The  revenues. of  Bohemia  are  whatever  tlie  fovereign.  ia  • 
pleafed  to  exa^^from  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom,  when  they  are  annually  aiietn-  '. 
bled  at  Prague.     They  may  perhdps  amount  to  500,0001.  a  year. 

Arms. 3  The  arms  of  Bohemta:are,  argent,  a  lion  gules,  th^  tail  moved,  and  ^ 
pa&d  in  faltier,  crowned  langued,  and  armed,  or. 

History.]      The   Bohemian  nobility  ufed  to  eleA  their  own  praQces,' 
though  tbe  emperors  of  Germany  (bmetimes  impofed  a  king  upon  them^'and  • 
at  length  ufurped  that  throne  themfelves.     In  the  year,  i 43*^9  Albert«IL  of 
Auftria,  received  three  crowns,  Hungary,  the  Empire,  and  Bohemia.  " 

la  1414,  JohD'Hufs,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  two  of  tlie  ^rft  reformfets/ '^ 
and  Bohemians,  were  burnt  at  the>  council  of  Conftance,  though'the  emperor 
of  Germany  had  gWen  them  his  prote£tion.     This  occafioned  an  infurrt^ioil' 
in  Bohemia  :  the  people  of  Prague  threw  the  emperor's*  officers  odt  cf  the 
windows  of  the  couhcil-chamber  {  and  the  famous  Zifca,  affembling  an  army 
of  40,000  Bohemians,  defeated  the  empdi'or's  forces  in  feveral  ehgagements, 
and  ^rovc  the  Imperialifts  out  of  the  kingdom.     The  divifions  of  the  Huf- 
fites  among  themfelves  enabled  the  emperors  to  regain  and  keep  poflelfion  ' 
of  Bohemia,  though  an  attempt  was  nuide  to  throw  off  the  imperial  yoke,  by- 
elefiing,  in  theyear  161&,  a  proteftant  king  in  the  peribn  of  the  ptitice 
Palatine,   fonih>law,  to  Jamea.L  of  England.      The  misfortunes  of  this  - 
prince  are  well-known.     He  was  driven  from  Bohemia  by  the  emperor's  ge-  - 
-    nerals,  and,  being  ftripped  of  his  other  dominions,  was  forced)  ^o  depend  On 
the  court  of  England  for  a  fubdllence.     After  a  war.  of  30  year^  duration, 
which  defolat^d  the'  whole  empire^  the  Bohemians  have  remained  fubjcd '  to 
the  faoufeof,Auftria«  '  .  ,      /  • 
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Situation  and  Extent.    . 


'I' 
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'> » 


Miles. '  ^  Degrees.  >  Sq.  Sfiles..- 

Lenfirth  ^ool   l' *  ri6-«5  and.26  Eaft  loncf.         1        .  ^    ^r 

Breadth'  loo  j  ''*'''""    I44.50  and  49  53  North  lat.     f       36.0^ 

.  t 

Containing  87,575  fquare  miles,  with  57  inhabitants  to  each* 
Boundaries.]   '"T^  HAT  part  of  Hungary  which  belongs  to  the  houfe 

, JL  of  Auftna  (for  it  fprmerly  hicluded  Tran(ylvania, 
Sclavonia,  Croatia,  Morlachie,  Servia,  Wallachia,  and  ocher  countries),  is 
bounded  by  Poland,  on  the  North;  by  Tranfylvania  and  Walhchia,  &ift  l 
by  ^Sclavoniai  Soath  ;  and  by  Audria  and  Moravia,  Weft. 

4E  The 
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HUNGARY. 


The  kingdom '  of  Huegary  is  ufually  divided   into  the  O'pper.  tad  £0 

Hungary. 
Ufper^  HUNGARY,  North   of 
THE  Danube.  ^ 

ChiefTov^ns. 
Pcefburgt  fituate  on  the  Danube^^  E» 
Ion.  J  7-30.  N«  lat.  46*20* 


Ncwhaufil,N.  W. 
Leopolftadi,  R  W* 
Chrcmoits,  N.  W.  ^ 
Schemnits,  in  the  middlt** 
Eipffries,  N* 
'CaidiaW,  N. 
TpUy,  N<  E,. 
Zpkmati  N.  £• 
Unguar,  N,  £• 
'Moogatf?,  N.  E. 
Waradin,  Grc^ti  £• 
S<;g<dir),  S.  £. 
Agria>  in  the  nQiddIe»; 
Peily  on  .  the    Danubei   oppofite  to 
^Buda». 


LowBK  HUNGARY,  South   o^ 

THS   DaNUES* 

Chief  Towns. 
Buda  on  the   Danube,  £•  Ion«  l^ 

20.^  N.  lat.  47-40W 
Gran,  on  the  Danube,  above  Buda». 
Codkoira,    on    the  Danube^   in  the 

ifland  of  3chut. 
Raab,  on  the  Danuber  oppofitc  ta* 

the  iiknd  of  Schut. 
I  Atl^nburg,  W.  oppofite  to  the  iflaiid\ 

of  Schut. 
Wetfienburg,  or'  Alba  Regalts,  fitu- 

a*ed    £.  of  the  lake,  caUed  the 

Flatten  fea. 
Kanifb^    S.    W.    of   the    P&tten 

fea. 
Eive   Churches,^    N*-   of  the    rivec 

Dravc 


To  which,  n{ay  be  added  Temefwar,  which  has  been  confidered  as  difttnA" 
from  Hungary,  becaufe  it  was  formerly  governed  by  an  independjsnt  king  ;. 
and  It  has  feveraL  times  been  in  pofTeflion  of  the  Turks;  but  the  Auftrianc 
gaining  pofltrffiun  of  it,  it  was  incorporated* into  the  kingddkn  of  Hungary  in 
1 77b.  The  province  of  Temefwar  is  94  miles  long,  and  67*  broad,  containing 
about  3850  fquace  miles.:  it  has  been  divided  into  four  diftri^s,  Cfada^ 
Temefwar,  Wcrfdhc^z,  and  Lugos*  Temefwar,  the  princjpal  town,  is  fituated 
£,  ]an.  22>  15.  N.-lat.  45  54, 

Ais  SOIL  AND  PK.ODucE.~  The  air,  and  confequently  the  climate  of  the> 
fouthem  partt  of  Hungary,  is  found  to  be  unhealthful>  owing  toitsnume* 
tons  lakes,,  (iagnattd  waters,  and  marfhes :  but  the  northern  parts,  being 
mountainous  and  barren,  the  air  is  fweet  and  wholefome.  No  country  in-, 
the  world  can  boaft  a  richer  foil,  than  that  plain  which  extends  joomilet 
from  Prt(burg  to  Btlgrade,  and  produces  corn,  graft,*  efculent  plants,  tobac- 
co, faffron,  afparagus, melons,  hops,  pul&,  millet, buck^wheat,delicious  wine, 
firuits  of  Tarious  kinds,  peaches,.  malberry-tree8,ehefnuts,  and  wood  :  cornia 
in  fuch  plenty,,  that  it  fellfr  for  one  fixth  part  of  its  price  in  England. 

Riv£RS.J  Thefearethe  Danube,  Drave,  Save,  Teyfle,  Merifli,  and  the 
Temcb. 

Water. 3  Hungary  contains  feyeral  lakes,  particularly  four  among. the 
Carpathian  mountains^  of  conGderable  extent,  and  abounding  iVith'  fiflu  The 
Hungarian  baths  and  mineral  waters  are  efteemed  the  moft  fovcreiga  of  any 
in  Europe  :  but  their  magnificent  buildings,  raifed  by  the  Turks  when  in 
pofltffion  ot  the '  country,  particularly  thole  of  Buda,  are  fuffered  to  go'^t* 
dtcay.  , 

Mountains,']  The  Carpathian  mo^tains  which  divide  Hungary  from 
Poland  OR'the  northfare  the  chief  in  Hungary,  though  many  detached  rnonn* 
tains  arie  found  iti  the  country.  Their  tops  are  generally  coy^ed  -with  wopd- 
and  on  their  fides  grow  the  Ticheft  grapes  iii  the  world. 

METALS  ANQ  MINERAL^}.*]     Hungdryis  remarkably  well  flocked  with 

liotk 
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^boA.     |t  «boandf  not. only  wiih  gold  and  Over  minea>  but  with  plenty  of 
excellent  copper,  Titrio}»  iiron,  orpiment, .  quickfiWer,  chryfocollay  and  terra  ' 
^igillata.      Before  Hungary  became  the  feat  of  deftrudive  wars  between 
Turks  and  ChHftians,  or  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftriay  thofc 
mines  were  furdiiked  with  proper  iworks  and  workmen,  and  produced  vaft  re- 

.  venues  to  the  nat^e  princes.  The  Hungarian  gold  and  filver  employed 
mint-houfes,  not  only  in  Hungrary^^but  in  Germany,  and  the  continent  of 
Eorope  ;  but  all  thofe  mines  are  now  greatly  diminifhed  in  their  value,  their 
works  being  deftroyed  or  demolifhed:;  fome  of  them  however,  ftill  fnbfift^,  to 
Ac  i^at  emolument  of  ihe  natives* 

Vegbtabi^b  aro  animal  Taoi>uCTiONs.3  Hungary  is  remarkable  for  a 
fiae  breed  of  Horfes;  generally  moufe-colouiied,  «nd  highly  efteemed  by  mili- 
tary o£Bcers,  fo  that  great  numbers  of  thetn  are  exported.  Inhere  ts  a  re- 
soar  kable  breed  of  large  rams  in  the  neighbourhood  otPrefburg.  Its  other 
vegetable  and  animal  prodtfftions  are  in  general  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  Hungarian  wines,  however, ' 
.rcrticnbrly  Tokay,  are  preferable  to  thofe  of  :any  other  country  at  leall  in 
£urope.  V  .  I  . 

Pb?ULArioM,*iiraABiTANT8,  MANi-1  R  WBS  late  before  the  northern 
xeHs,  cusTOflis,  AMD  DirEBSiONS.  j  barbarians  drove  the  Romans  out  of 
Hungary ;.  and  fome  of  the  defcendants  qf  their  legionary  forces  are  llill  to  ' 
be  diftinguiflied  in  the  inland  parts,  by  their  fpeakhig  Latitir  Be  that  as  it 
vrill,  before  the  Turks  got  pofTefiion  of  Conltantinople,  yre  have  reafon  to 
think  that  Hungary  was  one  of_  the  moft  populous  and  powerful .  kingdomi 
in  Europe  4  and  if  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  mould  give  the  proper  enccurage- 
nent  to  the  inhabitants  to  repair  their  works,  and  x^lear  their  fens,  it  rai^t 
become  fo  again  in  about  a  century  hence.  'Both  Hun^ries,  at  prefeot, 
cxclufive  of  Tranfylvania  and  Croatia,  are  thought  to  contain  abont  two  mil-  ^ 
Jions  and  a  half  of  inhabitants.  The  Hungarians  have  manners  peculiar  to 
themfelves.  They  pique  themfelves  on  being  defcended  from  thofe  heroes, 
who  formed  the  bulkwark  of  Chriftendom  agaiaft  the  infidels.  In  their  per- 
fons  they  are  well  made.  Their  fur- caps,  their  clofe(>odied  coats,  girded  by  a 
iafh,  and  their  cloak  or  mantle,  which  is  fo  contrived  as  to  buckle  under  the 
arm,  fo  that  the  right  hand  may  be  always  at  liberty,  give  them  an  airgf  mi- 
litary dignity.     The  men  (have  their  heards,  but  pxelerve  their  whilkers  on 

•  their  upper  lips;  Their  ufual  arms  are  a  broad  fword,  and  a  kind  of  pole  ax 
^fides  their  fire-arms.  The  ladies  are  reckoned  handfomer  than  thofe  9f 
Anflria,  and  their  fable  drefs  with  fleeves  ilraight  to  their  ^rms,  and  their 
ibiys  fattened  before  with  gold;  pearl,  or  diamond  Httle  buttons,  are  well 
known  to  the  French  aind  JEngltfh  ladies.  Both  men  and  women,  in  what 
they  caU  ^he  mine  towns,  wear  fur,  and  even  iheep  ikin  drefies.  .  The  inns 
upon  the  roads  are  moft  miferable  hovels,  and  even  thofe  feldom  to  be  met 
with.  The  hogs,  which  yield  the  chief  animal  food  foe  their  peafants  and 
their  poultry,  live  in  the  fame  apartment  with  their  owners.  The  gout  and 
the  fever,  owing  to  the  unwhoiefomenefs  of  the  air,  arenhe  predominant 

'  difeafes  in  Hungsoy.  The  natives  in  general  aVe  indolent,  and  leave  trade 
and  manyla6tures  to  the  Greeks  apd  other  ftrangers  fettled  in  their  coun- 
try, the  flatnefs  of  which  renders  trareillng  commodious,'  either  by  land 
or  water.  The  diverfions  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  warlike  and  ath- 
letif^ind^  They  are  in  general  a  brave  and  magnanimous  people.  Their 
^ceftors,  even  fuice  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  ^ere-  fo  jealous 
of  their  liberties,  that  rather  than  be  tyrannifed  over  by  the  houfe  of  Auf- 
triai  t^nry  often  put  th^ntfelvcs  under  the  protedion  of  the  Ottoman  court ; 

^Ea  but. 
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but  their  fidelity  to  the  late  emprefs- queen >  notwithftandingr  the  provoca^ 
tions  they  received  from  her  houf^,  will  be  always  remembered  ta  their 
honour. 

The  iDhabitants  of  Temefwar»  a  provifice  lately  incorporated  into  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary ,  are  computed  at  450,000.  There  are  in  this,  coun- 
try many  iaraonsj  or  gypfies,  fuppofed  to  be  real  defcendants  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians*  They  are  (aid  to  refemble  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  their  featurest 
in  their  propenfity  to  melancholy,  and  in  many  of  their  manners,  and  ciiftoms  ; 
and  it  is  aflerted,  that  the  I'aGt^ivious  dances  of  liis,  the  worfliip  of  onion*^ 
many  famous  Egyptian  fuperilitions  and  fpecifics,  and  the  Egyptian  method 
of  hatching  eggs  by  means  of  dung,  are  flill  in  ufe  among  the  female  gypAes 
in  Temefwar. 

(•  Religion.]  The  eftablifhed  religibn  of  the  Hangarians  is  the  Roman  ca- 
tholic, though  the  maj6r  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  proteftantSy  or  Greeks  ; 
and  they  now  enjoy  the  full  exercife  of  their  religious  liberties. 

Archbishoprics  and  bishoprics.]  The  archbifhoprics  are  Prefbuig't 
Gran,  and  Colocza.  The  bifhoprics  are,  Great  Waradin^  Agria,  Vefpriii. 
Raab,  and  five  churches.  ' 

Language.]  As  the  Hflngarians  are  mixed  with  Qermahs, ,  Sclavo- 
nians,  and  Walachians^  they  have,  a  variety  of  dialers,  and  one  of  them  ia 
faid  to  approach  near  the  H^rew.  The  better  and  the  roiddlemoft  rank 
fpeak  German,  and  almoft  all  even  of  the  common  people  fpeak  Latin^ 
either  pure  or  barbarous,  fo  that  the  Latin  may  be  iaid  to  ht  here  ilill  a 
living  language.  1  «* 

TJniv^sities.]  In  the  univerfities,  (if  they  can  be  properly  fo  ciallcd)  q£ 
Firnan*  Buda,  Raab,  and  Cafcha^,  are  profeiFors  of  the  feveral  arts  and 
fciences,  who  ufed  generally"  to  be  Jefuits  ;  fo  that  the  Lutherans,  and  Cal- 
vinifts,  who  are  more  numerous  than  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Hungaiy,  gQ 
to  the  German  and  other' univerfities. 

Antiquities  AND  cuRiosiTiEsl  The  artificial  curiofitici  of'thia 
NATURAL  AND  artificial,  J  country  confiilofits  bridges,  hatha, 
and  mines.  The  bridge  of  Efieck  built  over  the  Danube,  and  Drave,  is, 
properly  fpeaking,  a  continuation  of  bridges,  five  miles  in.  length,  fortified 
with  towers  at  certain  diftances.  It  was  an  important  pafs  duriiig  the  wars 
between  the  Turks  and  Hungarians.  A  bridge  of  Doats  runs  over  the 
Danube,  half  a  mile  long,  between  Buda  and  Peft  ;  and  about  twenty  Hun- 
garian miles  diftant  from  Belgrade,'are  the  remains  of  a  bridge  ereAed  by  the 
Romans,  judged  to  be  the  moil  magnificent  of  any  in  the  world.  The  baths 
and  mines  here  have  nothing  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  like  works  in  other 
countries. 

One  of  the  mod  remarkable  natural  curiofities  of  Hungary,  is  a  cavem« 
in  a  mountain  near  Szelitze  ;  the  aperture  of  this  cavern,  which  fronts  the 
fouth,  is  eighteen  fathoms  high,  and  eight  broad ;.  its  fubterraneous  paf- 
fages  confid  entirely  of  lolid  rock,  (Iretching  away  farther  fouth  than  has 
yet  been  dtfcovered  ;  as  far  as  it  is  pradlicable  to  go,  the  height  is  found  to 
be  fifty  fathoms,  and  the  breadth  26.  Many  other  wonderful  particulars 
are  related  of  this  cavern,  which  is  an  article  of  great  curiofity.  Aftoniihing 
rocks  are  common  in  Hsngaryi  and  fome  of  its  churches  are  of  admirable 
archite^lure.  '  ' 

Cities,  TOWNS,  FORTS,  AND  other!       Thefe     arc     greatly  •  decayed 

EDIFICES,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE.     J    Mm    their   '  ancient     magnifi^ 

cence  :  but  many  o(  the  fortifications  are  ilill  very  flrong,  and  kept  in  good 

order,   .f  rciburg  is  fqrtified*    In  it  the  HuDgariau  regalia  were  kept^  but 
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were  lately'  removed  to  Vienna,  the  crown  was  fen t  in  the  year  1 00b  by 
pope  Sylvefter  II*  to  Stephen,  king' of  Hungary,  aad  was  made  after  that  of 
the  Greek  emperors;  it 'is  of  folid  gold,  weighing  nine  marks  and  three 
ounces,^  ornamented  with,  53  faphires,  50  rubies,  one  large  emerald,  and  33$ 
peaHs.  Befidesthcfe  ftqiies,  are  the  images  of  the  apoftles  and  the  patriarchs. 
The  pope  added  to  this  crown  a  (liver  patriarchal  crofs,.  which  was  after- 
wards ihferted  in  the  arms  of  Hungary.  .  At  the  ceremony  of  tlie  corona- 
tion fa  bifhop 'carries  it  befdre  the  king.  From  the  crofs  is  derived  the  title 
of  apoftolic  king  ;  the  ufe  of  which,  was  renewed  under  the  reigo  of  the  em- 
prefs  Maria  Therefa.  The  fceptre  and  the  globe  of  the  kingdom  are  Ara-. 
bian  gold  ;  the  mantle,  which  is  of  fine  lineny  ^'s'faid  to  be  the  work  of  Gi- 
fele,  fpoufe  toftt.  Stephen,  who,  they  fay,  embroidered  in  gold  the  image 
'  of  Jefus  Chrift  crucified,  and  many  other  images  of  the  patrisirchs  and  apof-^ 
ties,  with  a  number  of  infcriptions.  The  fwofd  is  two  edged,  and' rounded 
at  the  point.  Buda,  formerly '  the  capital  of  Hungary,  retain^  little  of  ita 
Micient  magnificence,  but  its  ftrength  ;and  fortifications  ;  and  the  fame  may 
be  faid  of  Pefl,  which  lies  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Danube.  Raab  us 
like  wife  a  ftrong  city,  as  are  Gran  and  Comorra*  Tokay  has  been  already 
mehtioped  for  the  excellency  of  its  wines.     * 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  After  having  mentioned  the  natural 
produce  of  the  country,  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  the  chief  manufactures 
and  exports  of  the  natiYjts  confif^  o£  metals^  drugs,  and  fait.  ,       ^ 

Constitution  and  government.]  The  Hungarians  diflike  the 
term  of  queen,  and  even  called  their  late  fovereign  king  Therefa.  Their 
government  preferves  the  remains  of  many  checks  upon  the  regal  power. 
They  have  a  diet  or  parliament,  a  Hungary-office,  which  refembles  our 
chancery,  and  whicl^  refides  at  Vienha/;  as  the  ftadtholder's  council,  which 
comes  pretty  near  the  Britifh  privy-council,  but  has  a  miinicipstl  jurifdi^ion, 
-does  at  Prtfburg.  Every  royal  tow^n  has  its  fenate  ;  and  the  Gefpan  chafts 
refemble  our  juftices  of  the  pea<;e.  J^efides  this,  they  have  an  exchequer  and 
ifiine  chambers,  and  other  fu^ordinate  courts. 

Military  strength.]  The  empefor  can  bring  to  the  field  at  any 
time*  50,000  Hungarians  in  their  own  country^  but  feldom  draws  out  of  it 
above  16,000 ;  thefe  are  generally  Hght-horfe,  and  well  known  to  modern 
times  by  the  name  of  Huflars.  They  are  not  fo  large  as  the  German  horfe  ; 
and  therefore  the  Huffars  ftand  upon  their  fhoi^t  iHrrups  when  they  flrikc. 
Their  expedition  and  altertnefs  have  been  found  fo  ferviceable  in  war,  that 
the  greated  powers  in  Europe,  have  troops  that  go  by  the  fame 'name. 
Thei^  foot  are  called  H^ydukes,  and  wear  feathers  in  thieir  caps,  according 
to  the  enemies  they  pretend  to  have  killed  :  both  horfe  and  foot  are  an  ex- 
cellent militia,  very  good  at  a  pyrfuit,  or  ravaging  and  plundering  a  country^ 
but  not  equal  to  regular  troops,  in  a  pitched  battle. 

,CoiNS.]  Hiingary  was  formerly  remarkable  for  its  coinage*  and  there  Are 
ftill  extant,  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  a  complete  feries  of  coins  of  their 
former  kings.  More  Greek  and  Roman  medals  have  been  difcovered  in  this 
couRtry,  than  perhaps  in  any  other  in  Europe. 

Arms.]  The.  emperor,  as  king  of  Hungary,  for  armorial  cnfigns,  bears 
quarterly,  barwife  argent,  and  gules  of  eight  pieces. 

-HiSTOJiY*]  The  Huns,  after  fubduing  this  country  in  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  commupicated  their  name  to  it,  being  then  part  of  >the  an- 
cient Pbnnonia.  They  were  fucceeded  by  the  furious^  Goths  $  the 
Goths  were  eJ4)ened  by  the  Lombards';  they  by  the  Ayari ;  and  the  Sdavi. 
Urcre  planted  in  their  {lead  in  the  beginning  of  the^th  century.     At  the  ^ 
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clofe  of  it|  the  Anigoura  emigrated  from  the  banks  of  the  Volgai  and 
pofFefllon  of  the  country.  Hungary  was  .formerly  an  afiemblage  of  £Bcm 
rent  flates,  and  the  fij'ft  who  afTumed  the  title  of  king^.  was  Stephen,  tn  tilt 
year  297,  when  he  embraced  Chtiftianity.  In  his  reign,  the  form  of  go- 
vernment was  eftabltfhed,  and  the  crown  rendered  eledive.  About  the  year 
l3io»  ^king  Charles  Robert  afcen4ed  the  throne,  and  fubdued  ^  Bulgaria, 
8ervia»  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  Sclavonia,  and  many  other  provincen :  but  many  of 
thofe  armies  were  afterwards  reduced  by  the  Venetians,  Tuvks,  and  other 
powers.  In  the  15th  century,  Huniades,  who  was  guardian  tp  the  infant 
king  Ladiflaus,  bravely  repulfed  the  Turks^  when  they  invaded  Hungary  i 
and  upon  the  death  ot  Ladiflaus,  the  Hungarians,  in  1 43  8  raifed  Matthiaa 
Corvinus,  fon  of  Huntades,  to  their  throne.  Lewis,  king||E>f  Hungary,  inr^ 
1526,  was  killed  in  a  battle»  fighting  againft  Solyman,  emperor  of  the  Turks. 
This  battle  almoft  proved  fatal  to  Hungary  ;  but  the  archduke  Ferdinand, 
brother  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  havmg  married  the  (ifter  of  Lewis,  he 
claimed  the  title  of  Hungary,  in  which  he  fucceeded,  with  fome  difikulty^ 
and  that  kingdom  has  ever  fince  belonged  to  the  hoixfe  of  Auftria,  though  by- 
its  conftitution  its  crown  ought  to  be  cle^Uve.  For  the  reft  of  the  Hunga^ 
rian  hidoty,  fee  Germany. 
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HUNGARIAN  DALMATIA 

II  HAVE  thrown  thbfe  countries  under  one  divifion,  for  iieveral  reafont, 
and  particularly  becaufe  we  have  no  account  fufficiently  exad  of  their 
extent  and  boundaries.  The  beft  account  of  them  is  as  fc^ows  ;  TtiAiisYZ^ 
VAN  I A  belongs  to  the  houfe  of  Auliria,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Ca;'pathian  mountains,  which  divide  it  from  Poland ;  on  the  eaft  by  Moldavim 
and  'Wallachia  i  on  the  (outh  by  Waliachia  )  and  on  the  weft  by  Upper 
and  Lowei*  Hungary.  .  It  lies  between  22  and  26  degrees  of  caft  iongitodc, 
and  45  and  48  c^  north  latitude.  Its  length  is  extended  about  180,  and 
its  breath  120  miles  ;  and  contains  nearly  14,400  fquare  miles,  but  is  far- 
rounded  on  all  fides  by  high  mountains.  Its  produce,  vegetables,  and^ai- 
nuils,  are  almoft  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Hungary.  The  air  is  wholefouEie 
and  temperate ;  but  their  wine,  though  good,  is  not  equal  to  theHungarian. 
,  Its  chief  city  is  Hermanftadt,  and  its  interior  government  ftill  partakes  great- 
ly  of  the  Ancient  feudal  fyftem,  being  compofed  of  many  independent  ftatea 
and  princes.  They  owe  not  much  more  than  a  nominal  fubje£iioiv  to  the* 
Auftrians,  who  leave  them  in  pofTeffioii  of  moft  of  their  privileges,  Papifts* 
Lutherans,  Calvinifts,  Socinians,  Arians,  Greeks,  Mahometans,  and  other 
fedaries,  here  enjoy  their  feveral  religions.  Tranfylvania  is' thought  to  add 
but  little  to  the  Auftrian  revenue,  though  it  exports  fome  metals  and  fait  ip 
^unffary.  The  other  large  places  are  Sagefwar,  MiUenback,  and  Newmark. 
All  torts  of  provifions  are  very  cheap,  and  excellent  in  their  kinds.  Herman* 
JLadt  is  a  large,  ftrong,  aittl  well  built  city,  as  are  Claufenburg  and  Weiifen* 
burg.  The  feat  of  government  is  at  Hermanftadt,  and  the  governor  is  affift» 
cd  by  a  council  made  up  of  Roman  Catholics,  Calvinifts,  and  Lutherans, 
The  diet,  or  parliament,  meets  by  fummons,*  and  receives  the  commands  of 
the  fovercign,  to  whom  of  late  they  have  been  more  devoted  than  formerly. 
They  have  a  liberty  of  making  rcxnonftraooes  and  trprefcntatioQt  in  cafe  of 
grievances. 
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*  Tftfifylvanta  is  part  of  andent  Dacia,  the  Inhabitants  of  v^bich  long  em* 
|]ldyed  the  Roman  armSf  before  they  could '  be  fabdued.  It  was  overrun 
by  the  Goth's  on  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire»,and  then  by  the  Huns. 
7hetr  defcendants  r^ain  thtf  fame  military  chira^en  The  population  of 
the  oeuntry  is  not  afcertained  ;  but.if  the  Tranfylvanians  can  bring  to  the  < 
fieldf  as  has  been  aflfertedy  30,000  trdops,  the  whole  number  of  inhabitant* 

'  nuit  be  confiderable.  At  prefent  its  military  force  is  reduced  to  fix  regi- 
ncflia  of  1566' men  each-;  but  it  is  well  known  that  during  the  laft  two  wars, 
in  which  the  houfe  of  Auftria  wa3  eneaged,  the  Tranfylvaniapa^  did  great 
Cervices.  Hermanftadt  is  its  ouly  bi(tiopric  ;  and  the  TranfyWanians  at 
prefent  feem  to  trouble  themfelves' little  eft  her  about  laaming  or  religion^ 
chough  the  Roman  catholic  is  the  eftablifhed  church.  Stephen  I.  king  o£ 
Hungary 9  introduced  Chriftianity  there  about  the  year  100O9  and  it  waff 
aft^rwai^  governed  by  an  Hungarian  vaviod,  or  viceroy.  The  various 
revolutions  in  their  government  prove  their  impatience  under  flavery  $  and 
tkough  the  treaty  of  Carlowit^,  in  i69{),  gave  the  foverefgnty  of  Tran« 
fj^lvania,  as  alfo  of  Sclavonia*  to  the  houie  of  Auftria^  yet  the  natives  enjoj 
what  we  may  call  a  loyal  ariftocracy,  which  their  fovereigns  do  not  think  pro- 
per to  invade. '  In  O^ober  1 784,.  on  account  of  the  real  or  feignc4  oppreffionA 
of  the  nobility,  near  10,000  aifembled,  and  committed  great  depredations  on 
thofe  whofe  condu6^  had  been  refented.  Several  had  their  paUces  burnt,  and 
vrere  glad  to  e(cape  with  their  lives.  The  revolters  were  difappointed  in  their 
attempt  on  Claufenburgh  and  afterwards  offered  to  fepafate,  and  go  home  la 
peaocy  on  the  terms  of  a  general  pardon,  better  treatment  from  the  nobility^ 
and  a  freedom  fron[i  vaffalage.  In  the  prefent  fituation  ofthe  Auftriani),  ]e<« 
nicnt  terms  have  bei^n  granted  to  them>  and  with  the  punifhment  of  a  feW|  the 
infurre^ohwas  fup^refled.    < 

ScLAvoMiA  lies  between  the  iyth  and  aift  decrees  of  eaft  longitude*  and 
the  55th  and  4$th  of  north  latitude.    It  is  thought  to  be  about  ^00  mOea . 
in^  lengthy  and  60  in  breadth,  and  contains  about  10,000  fquare  miles.     It  ia 
bounded  by  the  Drave  on  the  North*  by  the  Danube  on  the  Eaft,  by  the 
Stve  on  the  South,  and  by  Kiria  in  Auftria  on  Weft'.     The  reafon  why 
HuBgaryi  Tranfylvania,  Sclavonia*   and  the  other  nations*  fubjedl  to  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  iii  thofe  parts*  contam  a  furprifing  variety  of  people*  dif«» 
fering  in  name*  language*    and   manners*  is  bbcaufe  liberty  here  made  ita 
laft  ftand  againft  the  Roman  arnas*  which  by  d^ees  forced  the  remains  of 
tbe  different  nations  they  had  conquered  into  thofe  quarters.     The  thicki^efa 
f>f  the  woods*  the  rapidity  of  thd  rivers*  and  the  ftrength  of  the  country »' ' 
fiivoured  their  refiftance  ;  and  their  defcendants*  notwithftanding  the  power 
of  the  Turks*  the  Auftrians*  the  Hungarians*  and  the  Poles,  'ftill  retail ,' 
the  fanne  fpirit  of  independency.     Without  minding  the  arrangement  made 
by,  the  fovereigns  of  Europe*  they  are  quiet  under  the   government  that 
leaves  them  moft  at  liberty.      That  they  are  generous,  as  well  aa  brave»  ' 
appears  from  their  attachment  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria*  which*  till  the  lait  ' 
two  wars*. never  was  fenfible  of  their  value  and  valour  ;  infomuch  that  it  it ' 
well  known^   that  they    preferved  the  pragmatic  fandHon*    and  kept  the  ; 
imperial  crown  in  that  family.     The  Sclavonians  formerly  gave  fo  much 
work  to  the  Roman  arms*  that  it  is  thought  the  vvordjlave  took  its  original ' 
fram  them*  on  account  of  the  great  numbers  of  them  who  were  can iedj into 

^bondage*  fo  late  as  the  reign  of  Charlemagne*  Though  Sclavonia  yields 
neither  in-  beauty  nor  fertility  to  Hungary  and  Tranfylvania^  yet  the  ravages 
of  war  are  ftjU  "vifible  in  the  face  of  the  country*  which  lies  in  a  great  mea- 
liire  Haimproved.    The  Sdavoaians,  from  their  ignorance  perhaps  arc  zea- 

loua 
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Ions  Roman  catholics,  though  Greeks  and  Jews  are  tokrated.  Here  #e 
meet  with  two  bifhoprtcs ;  that  of  Pofega,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  coui>- 
try,  and  Zagrab»  which  lies  on  the  Drave.j  but  we  know  of  no  Uaiyerfities* 
£ireck  is  a  large  and  ilrong  town,  remarkable,  as  before  noticed,  for  a  woodm- 
en bridge  over  the  Drave,  and  adjoining, marflies,  five  miles  long,  and  fifteen 
paces  broad,  bailt  by  the  Turks.  Waradin  and  Peterwaradin  are  places 
noted  in  the  wars  between  the  Auflrians  and  Turks.  The  inhabitants  are 
compofed  of  Servians,  Radzians,  Croats,  Wallachians,  Germans,  Hunga- 
rians, and  a  vaft  number  of  other  people,  whofe  names  were  never  known 
even  to  the  Audrtans  themfelves,  but  from  the  military  mufter-rolls,  when 
they  poured  their  troops  into  the  field  during  the  laft  t^o  wars.  In  17469 
Sclavonia  was  united  to  Hungary,  and  the  ftates  fend  reprefentatives  to  the 
diet  of  Hungary. 

■Croatia  lies  between  the  f5th  and  17th  degrees  of  eafl  longitude,  and 
the  45th  and  47th  of  north  latitude.  It  .is  80  miles  in  length,  and  70  in 
breadtht'and  about  2,500  fquare  miles*  The  manners,  government,  religion^ 
bnguage,  and  cuftoms  of  the  Croats,  are  (imilar  to  tho^of  the  Sclavonians 
and  Traufylvanians,  who  are  their  neighbours.  They  are  excellent  inrcgu«> 
lar  troops,  and  as  fuch  are  famed  in  modern  hiftory,  under  the  name  of' 
Pandours,  and  various  other  defignation».  The  truth  is,  the  houfe  of  Auf- 
tria  finds  ils  interefl  in  foffering  them  and  the  neighbouring  nations,  to  live 
in  their  own  manner.  The  towns  are  blended  with  each  other,  there  fcarce« 
ly  being  any  didrm^dion  of  boundaries.  Carolftadt  is  a  place  of  Xome  note* 
^but  Zagrab  (already  mentioned),  is  the  capital  of  Croatia.  All  the  fovereign«. 
ty  exercifed  over  them  by  the  Auftrians  feems  to  confift  in  the  militarj 
arrangements  for  bringing  th^m  occadonally  into  the  field.  A  viceroy  prc<- 
ildes  over  Croatia,  jointly  with  Sclavonia,  and 

Hungarian  Dalm^tia  :  this  lies  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Adriatic  fea,  and 
coniifts  of  Gve  diflrids,  in  which  the  moft  remarkable  places  are  the  two  foU 
lowing :  Segna,  which  is  a  royal  free  town,  fortified  both  by  nature  and  art, 
and  is  fituated  near  the  fea,  in  a  bleak,  mountainous,  and 'barren  foil.  Th^ 
bifhop  of  this  place  is  a  fufFragan  to  the  archbifhop  of  Spalatro.  If  ere  are 
twelve  churches,  and  two  convents.  The  governor  rcfides  in  the  old  palace, 
called  the  Royal  Caflle.  2.  Ottofchatz^  a  frontier  fortification  on  the  river 
Gatzka.  That  part  of  the  fortrefs  where  the  grovernor,'  and  the  greateft  part 
of  the  garrifon  refide,  is  furr(^nded  with  a  wdl,  and  fome  towers  :  but  the 
Fed  of  the  buildings  which  are  mean,  are  eredted  on  piles  in  the  water  j  fa 
that  one  neighbour  cannot  vifit  another  without  a  boat. 

linear  Segna  dwell  the  Ufcocs,  a  people,  who  being  galled  by  oppreliion, 
efcaped  out  of  Dalmatia,  from  whence  they  obtained  the  name  of  Ufcocs, 
from  the  word  Scoco,  which  fignifies  a  deferter.  They  are  alfo  called  fpring* 
crs,  or  leapers,  from  the  agility  with  which  they  fcap,  rather  than  walk,  a* 
long  this  rugged  and  mountainous  country.  Some  of  them  live  in  fcattered 
houfes,  and  others  in  large  villages.  They  are  a  rough,  favage  people^  l^rgc 
bodied,  courageous,  and  given  to  rapine  but  their  vifible  employment  ia 
grazing.  They  ufe  the  Wallachiaja  language,  and  in  their  religious  fenti- 
m^nts  and  mode  of  worfhip  approach  nearcft  to  the  Greek  church  j  but  fooie 
of  them  are  Roman  catholics. 

A  part  of  Wallachia  belongs  Jfo  V>^h^  emperor,  as  well  as  to  the  Turks, 
which  lies  to  the  caft  of  Tranfylvahia,  jkid  its  principal  towns  are  Trego- 
iiitz,  BucWcfi)  and  Sevtren« 
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SiTyATION  AVD    EzTSyX; 

Miles.  A  Degrees. 

Length  700I    iA.___    f  16  and  34  eaft  longitude. 
'^  Breadth  6803    ^^^«^°    (,46  a"^  57 '^^^'^^  ^aiirudc.    - 

Containing  i6o>8oo  fquare  miiest  with  55  inhabitants  to  each.    ' 

* 

Boundaries.]  T>£FO RE  the  late  extraordinary  partition  of  this  countryi 

Ij  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  with  the  great  duchy  of  Li- 
thuania annexed  (anciently  called  Ss^rmatia)  was  bounded  on  the  North  by 
Livoniaf',  Mufcovy,  and  the  Baltic  fea  ;  *on  the  Eaft  by  Mufcovy ;  on  tbe 
South  by  Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Little  Tartary ;  on  the  Weft  by  Ger- 
mady  \  and  bad«the  form  of  its  government  been  as  perfect  as  its  fituation 
was  compafl,  it  might  have  been  one  of  the  moft  powerful  kingdoms  in  the 
univcrfe.     Its  grand  divifions  were. 


Poland. 


Protef-    fCourland,   fub^ 
|an^.      c  jed  to  Ruffia. 

Lithuania^ 

Podoliat 
Volhinia, 
Great  Poland, 
Red  Ruffia, 
Little  Poland, 
Papifts.  {  Polcfia, 


Mafofiai 

Samogitia,. 
PruHian  Royal, 

or 
Polifh  Pruffia, 
^Polachia, 


r 

3 

Oq 


Miles. 


174 

333. 

360 

305 
208 

232 

230 

x86 

152 

118 

' « 

133 


CD 


Miles. 


.8p 

310 

120 
150 
180 
185 
130 
97 

90 
98 

1041 
,42 


Chief  Cities. 


Mittaw  • 

r  Great   part  6f  this  dif 
Wilna  <      trfft  is  now  £ubje£i  to 

t     Ruffia. 
Karfinleck 
Lucko 
Qncfna 

Lemburg  f  Now  chiefly  fubjed  to 
Cracow     \     Auftria. 
Brcffici 

Warsaw  [^'  ^^J";  ^^5'  ^t  ^'^' 

Rafiem 

Elbjng   C  Now  fubjed  to  Pruffia,. 

Bielh  ' 


Dantzic,  Thorn,  and  tlbing,  in  Pruffia  Royal,  are  ftylcd  free  cities/  and 
were  under  the  protedlion  of  Poland  :  the  two  Ja(l  ha^  been  feized  by 
the  King  pf  Pruffia,  and  moft  of  the  privileges  of  the  firft. 
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Narte.]  It  18  ffeiiieFally  thoueht  that  Polaod  takes  lU  name  firom  PoI«y 
or  Pole,  a  ScUvoiuan  word  figaifying  a  country  fit  for  huntings  Tor  which: 
Bon^  was  fomerly  mort  proper,  on  account  of  its  plains,  woods^  wild  beafts/ 
and  game  of  every  kjtnd* 

Climate.}  The  air  of  Poland  is  fach  as  may  be  expend  from  fo  tit" 
tenfive  Sut  level  a  diflftatc*  In  the  northern  parts  it  is.  coldt  but  healthy, 
the  Carpathian  tnountakis,  which  feparate  Poland  from  Hungary,  are  cok 
▼ered  with  everiaftitig  fnow,  which  has  been  known  to  fall  in  the  mid  ft  of 
fnmmer.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  climate  of  Poland  is  temperate,  and 
far  from  bring  fo  ynfettled,  either  in  winter  or  fiimmer,  as  might  be  fup« 
pofed  firom  ib  northerly  a  fituatioo  ;  but  the  air  is  rather  infalubrious  by  fea- 
ton  of  the  nun^rous  woods  and  morafles. 

Soil,  probvcb,  and  waters.]     Poland  is  in  general  a  level  country, 
and  the  foil  is  £ertile  ia  corn,  as  appears  from  the  vaft  quantities  that  are  fe&t 
from  thence  down  the  Viftula,  to  Dantcic,  and  which  are  bought  uptby  the. 
Dutch  and  other  nations.     The  pafiures  of  Poland,  efpei^ially  in  PodoHa, 
are  rich  beyond  expreffion ;  and  it  is  bid  that  one  can  hardly  fee  the  cattle 
that  graz^tn  the  meadows.     Here. are  mines  of  filver,  copper,  iron,  lalt;,  and 
codsf   Lithuania  abounds  in  iron,  ochre,  bbck  mte,  feveral  fpecics  of 
copper  and  iron  pyrites,  and  red  and  grey  granite  ^  »lfe  precious 'ftcTnes,  and 
manne  betrefadioos.'    The  interior  parts  of  Poland  contain  forefts,  which 
fumtih  timber  in  fuch  great  quantities,  that  it  in  employed  in  houfe  building, 
inftead  of  bridts,  ftones,  and  tiles.    Varioas  kinds  of  fruits  and  herbs,  and 
ibme  grapes  are  produced  in  Poland,  and  are  excellent  when  they  meet  with 
culture,  but  theii^  wine  feldom  or  never  comes  to  perfedion.     Poland  pro- 
duces various  kindd  of  clays  fit  for  pipes  and  earthen  ware.     The  water 
of  many  (prings  is  boiled  int6  fait/    The  virtues  of  a  fprlng  in  the  palatinate 
of  Cracov^,  which  increafes  afnd  decreafes  with  the  moon,  are  faid  to  be  won- 
derful for  the  prefervatioo  of  Il£e  ;  and  it  is  reported,  that  the  neighbouring 
inhabitantr  commonly  live  to  too,  and  fome  of  them  to'  ico  yean  of  age. 
This  Ipring  is  inflammable,  and  by  applying  a  torch  to  it,  it  flames  like  the 
fubtleft  (jpirft  of  wine.     The  flame  however  d^ncea  on  the  furfaee,  without 
heating  the  water  $  and  if  negleded  to  be  extingniflied,  which  it  may  eafily  . 
be^  it  commum'cates  itfelf,  by  fcxbterr^neous  conduits,  to  the  ropts  of  trees^ 
in  a  neighbouring  wood,  which  it  confiimes ;  and  about  35  years  ago,  the. 
flames  are  faid  to  have  lafted  for  three  years,  before  thpy  could  be  entirely 
.eztingaiflied. 

Rivsas.]  The  chief  rivers  of  Poland  are,  the  Viftula  or  Weyfd,  the 
Neifter,  Nieper,  or  Borifthenes,  the  Bog,  and  the  Dwina. 

Lakes.]  The  chief  of  the  few  lakes  contained  in  Poland,  is  Gopto,  ia. 
the  PaUitinate  of  Byaefty,  and  Birals,  or,  the  White  Lake,  which  is  (aid  to 
dye  thofe  who  wa(h  in  it  of  a  fwartby  cOmpleziom 

VBGBTAnLB  AMD  ANi-'l      The  Vegetable  produdiions  of  Poland  have 

,  MAL>tODDcnoNS.'  J  been  already  mentioned  under  the  article  of 
'  Soil,  though  Come  are  peculiar  to  itfelf,  particularly  a  kind  of  manna 
(if  it  can  be  called  a.  vegetable  )f  which -in  May  and  June  the  iiihabitanta, 
iweep  info  fievef  with  the  dew,  and  it  fences  for  food  drtfled  various 
ways.  A'  great  quantity  of  yellow  amber  is  frequently  dug  up  in  Lithu- 
ania, ta  pieces  "as  large  as  a  man's  fift,  fuppbfed  to  "be  the  proUudliou  of  a 
fefinous  pine. 

The  iorcIU  of  Warfovia  or  Mafovik  contain  plenty  of  uri,  or  buffaloes, 
wfcofe  fleih  the  Poles  powder,  and  efteem  it  an  ^cellent  dilh.  Hocfes^ 
4rDlfC8|  boars,  the  gloutony  IjdZ|   elksi  and  dfcr^  all  of  them  wild,  are 

common 
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^tommon  in  tbe  PoUih  forefts  i  and  tbere  is  a  fpcciVa  of  wild  horfes  and  aflesy 
And  wild  oiea»  that  the  nobility  of  the  Ukraine,  as  wcU  as  the  natives»  are 
fond  of*  -A  kind  of  wolf,  reren4>iiog  a  hart,  with  fpots  on  his  belly  and 
legs,  Is  found  here,  and  affords* the  befl  furs  in  the  country;  but, the  \elk 
which  is  common  in  Poland,  as  well  as  in  fome  other  lionhem  countries,  ia 
a  very,  extraoidiBary  aninal.  *  The  flpftiof  the  Poli(h  elk  forma  the  moft* 
^licious  parts  of  their  greateft  feafts.  His  body  is  of  the  deer  make,  but 
much  thicker  and  longer ;  the  legs  high,  tht  feet  broad,  like  a  wild  goat's* 
Naturalifts  bane  obfenred,  that  upon*  diifeding  an  elk,  there  ^as  found  to 
its  head  fome  large  Hies,  with  iu  brain  alotoft  eaten  away ;  and  it  is  an 
obfenration  fufficiently  attefted,  that  in  the  large  woods  and  wtldemeiFes  ia  * 
^he'  north,  this  poor  animal  is  attacked,  towards  the  winter  chiefly,  by  a 
larger  fort:  of  iUes,  that  through  its  ears  attempt  to  take  up  their  winter 
<2uarters  in  its  head.  This  perfecution  is  thought  to  affed  the  elk  with 
the  falling  ficknefs,  by  which  means  it  is  taken^  which  would  oihcrwife 
prove  no  eafy  matter. 

*  Poland  produces  a  creature  cafied  bohac  :  -  it  iftfembles  i|  guinea-pig,  but 
feeitis  to  be  of  the  beaver  kind.  They  are  noted  for  digging  koles  in  the 
ground,  which  they  enter  in  Odober,  and  do  not  come  out,  except  occa- 
fionally  for  food,  till  April:  they  have  feparate  apartments  for  their  provi- 
ilonff,  lodgings,  and  their  dead ;  they  live  together  by  10  or  12  iaa  herd. 
Vfc  do  n6t  perceive  that  Poland  contains  any  fpecies  of  birds  peculiar  to 
itfelfi  only  we  are, told  that  the  qualb  there  have  green  legs,  and  their 
Hefh  is  reckoned  to  be  unwholefome.  Lithuania  is  rich  in  ornithology  | 
among  the  birds  of  prey  are  the  eagle  and  vulture*  The  nrnx^  or  little  fpe« 
cies  of  titmoufe,  is  frequently  found  in  thefe  parts,  famous  Yor  the  wondrous 
drudure  of  its  pendent  neft,  formed  in  the  Aape  of  a  long  purfe,  with 
amazing  art.   •  ' 

Population,  inhabitants,  manners,  1     .From  what  has  been  fidd 
CUSTOMS,  AND  DiVBRSiONs.  3  of  thc  cxtcnt  6f  Polaud,  it  ia 

impoffible  to  form  an  eftimate  of  the  number  of  its  in^abitanu ;  they  un- 
doubtedly beforie  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  were  very  numerous ; 
{>ut  they  are  fo  l^tle  kQown,  even  at  prefent,  that  numbers  of  them  in  n^ 
moter  parts,  continue  ftill  to  be  heathens,  or  have  very  imperfed  notions  of 
jChriftianity.  Some  have  fuppofed  PoUnd  and  Lithuania  to  co^itaia 
14,000,000  of  inhabitants  ;,  and  when  we  consider  that  the  Poles  have  no 
colonies,  and  fometimes  have  enjoyed  peace  for  many  years  together^  and 
that  no  fewer  than  2,000,000  of  Jews  are  faid  tor  inhabit  there,  perhaps 
this  calculation  has  not  been  exaggerated.  But  fiiice  the  partition  and  dif- 
memberment  of  the  kingdom,  the  number  is  only  9,000,000,.  of  which 
-600,000  are  Jews.  The  provinces  taken  by  Ruflia  are  the  largeft,  by  Auf* 
tria  the  moft  populous,  and  by  Ruffia  the  mod  commercial.  The  Ruffian 
contain  i,500K>oo.  The  Auftrian  ,2,500,000 ;  and  the  Pruffian  about 
^60|000,  amounting  to  about  5,000,000  of  fouls  feparated  from  ibeir  an- 
«ient  kingdom. 

The  Pol^s,  in  their  perfons,  make  a  noUe  appearance  f  their  complexion 
i%  fair,' and  their  (hapes  are  well  proportioned.  ,  They  are  brave,,  honeft,  and 
hofpitable;  and  their  women  fprightly,  yet  modeft,  and  fubmiffive  t«  their 
huibands.  Their  mode  of  falute,  is  to  incline  their  heads,  and  to  itrike  their 
biraft  with  one  of  their  hands,  while  they  ftretch  the  other  towards  the 
ground  ;  but  when  a  common  perfon  meets  a  fuperior,  he  bows  his  hc^d  near 
m  the  earthy  and  with  his  head  touches  the  leg  near  to  the  heel  of  th«  perfon 
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to  wbom  he  pays  obeifance.     Their  dtvcrfions  are  warlike  ana  matily ;  'vai]]t<* 
ings  dancing,  and  riding,  the  great  hdrfe,  bunting,  fkaiting,  bull  and  bear 
baiting.    They,  ufually  travel  on  horfeback ;  a  Poiiih  gentleman  will  not 
travel  a  ft<^ne's  throw,  without  his  horfe,  and  they  are  fo  hardy,  that  they 
will  Heep  upon  the  ground,  without  any  bed  or  covering,  in  froft  and  fnovir. 
The  Poles  never  live  above  ftairs,  anjd  their  apartments  ^re  not  united  :  the 
kitchen  is  on  one  iide,  tlie  ftabfe  on  another,  the  dwelling-houfe  on  the  third, 
and  the  gate  in  the  front.     They  content  themfelves  with  a  few  fmall-bcdsy 
and  if  any  lodge  at  their  houfes,  they  mnft  carry  their  bedding  with  them. 
When  they  fit  down  to  dinner  or  fupper,  they  have  their  trumpets  and  othpr 
mufic  playing,  and  a  number  of  gentlefnen  to  wait  on.  them  at  table,  all  fery-> 
iag  with  the  moil  profound  re|'pe6l ;  for  the  nobles  who  are  poor,  frequently 
find  themfelves  under  the  necdiity  of  ftrving.them  that  are  rich  ;  but  their 
patron  ufually  treats  them  with  civility,  and  pei*mit8  the  eldeft  to  eat^  with 
him  at  his'  table,  with  his  cap  off;  and  every  one  of  them  has  his  ,peafa«t 
boy  to  wait  on  him,  maintained  by  the  mafter  of  the  family.     At  an  enter- 
tainment, the  Poles  la.y^neither  knives,  forks,; nor  fpoon8>  but  every  gui^ft 
brings  them  with  him  |  and  they  no  fooner  fit .  down  to  table,  ^han^  all  the 
doors  are  ij^iut,  and  not  open  till  the.  company  retuni  home.     It  is  ufual  for 
a  nobleman  to  give  his^  fervant  part  of  his  meat,  which  he  eats  as  he  ftands 
behind  him)  and  to-let  him  drink  out  of  the  fame  cup  withhimfelf ;  but  this 
isHhe  lefs  extraordinary^  if  it  be  confideredtbat  thefe  fervsnts  are  efteem^ 
his  equafs.     Bumpers  are  much  in  fafhion,  *  both  here  and  in  Ruffia;  nor 
will  they  eafily  ezcufe  any^perfon  from  pledging  them.     It  would  exceed 
the-  bounds  of  this  work  to  defcribe  the  grandeur  and  equipages  of  the 
Polifh  nobility ;  and  the  reader  may  iigore  to  himfelf  an  idea  of  i^all  that  fs 
fajlidious,  ceremonious,  expenfive,  and  (hewy  in  life,  to  have  any  conception 
of  their  way  of  living.     They  carry  the  pomp  of  their  attendance  when  they 
appear  abroad,,  even  to  ridictile  $  for  it  k  not  unufual  to  fee  the  lady  of  aTo- 
liih  grandee,  beGdei  a  coach  and  fiXp  u  ith  a  great  number  of  fervant's,  at- 
tended by  an  old  gentlemah  u(her,  an  old  gentlewoman  for  her  governante, 
and  a  dwarf  of  each  fex  to  hold  up  her  train  ;  and  if  it  be  night,  her  coach 
Js  furrounded  by  a  great  number  of  flambeaux,.     The  figure,  of  their  pomp, 
howevei>  is  proportioned  to  their  eftates ;  but  each  perfon  goes  as  far  as  his 
income  can  afibrd. 

The  Poles  are  divided  into  nobles,  clergy,  citizens,  or  burghers  ahd  pea* 
.fants;  the  peafants  are  divided  into  two  forts,  thofe  of  the  crown^^and 
thofe  belonging  to  •individuals.  Though  Poland,  has  its  princes,  counts, - 
and  barons,  yet  the  whole  body  of  the  nobility  are  naturally  on  a  level,  ex- 
cept the  difference  that  arifes  from  the  public  polls  they  enjoy.  .  Hence^all 
who  arb  of,  noble  birth  call  one  another  brothers^  They  do  not  value  titles  of 
honour,  but  think  a  gentleman  tf  Poland  ia  the  highell  appellation  they  can 
enjoy.  Th'^y  have  many  (:onfiderable  privileges ;  and  indeed"  the  boafted 
Polifti  liberty  is  properly  limited  to  them  alone,  partly  by  the  indulgence  of 
fori^er  kings,  but  more  generally  from  ancient  cuftom  and  prefcription.  They 
have  a  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  tenants  and-vaffals,  pay  no  taxes, 
arc  fubje^l  to  none  but  the  king,  may  chufe  whom  they  will  for  their,  king, 
and  m)ne  but  they,  and  the  burgher9  of  fpme  particular  towns,  can  purchafe 
JandsC  In  fiiort,  they  are  almoft  entirely  independent,  enjoying  many  other 
privileges  entirely  incompatible  with  a  well  regulated  ftate ;  but  if  they  en- 
gage in  trade,  they  forfeit  their  nobility.  Thefe  great  privileges  make  the 
Polifti  gentry  powerful ;.  many  of  them  have  large  territories,  with  a  defpotk 
power  over  their  tenants,  whom  they  call  their  fubjeds,  and  transfer  or  af- 
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.fign  over  with  tbe  lands,  cattle,  a,Md  furniturf  •  Until  CaGmir  the  Great-,,  ttie 
lord  could  put  his  peafant  to  death  Hvith  impunity,  and  when  the  latter  had  no 
childri^n,  confidered  himfelf  as  the  heir,  and  feised  all  his  eftefts*  In  1347, 
Cafimir  prcfcribed  a  fine  for  the  murder  of  a  peafant,  and  enaded,  that  in  cafe 
pf  his  deceafe  without  iflbe,  his  next  heir  ftiould  inheiit.  But'  thefe  and 
other  regulations  have  proved  incffedual,  againft  the  power  and  tyranny  of 
the  nobles,  and  have  been  either  abrogated  or  eluded.  Some  of  them  have 
edates  from  five  to  thirty  leagues  in  extent,  and  are  alfo  hereditary  fovereigna 
of  cities,  with  which  the  king  has>no  concern.  One  of  their  nobles  poiTeflea 
above  4000  towns  and  villages.  Some  of  them  can  raife  8  or  10,000  men. 
The  houfc  of  a  nobleman  is  a  fecore  afylum  for  perfins  who  have  committed 
'any  crime  ;  for  none  muft  prefi^me  to  take  them  from  thence  by  force.  They 
have  their  horfc  and  foot  guards,  which  are  upon  duty  day  and  night  before 
their  palaces  and  in  their  antiocharobcrs,  and  march  before  them  when  they 
.  go  abroad.  They  make  an  extraordinary  figure  when  they  come  to  the  diet, 
A>mc  of  them  having  5000.  guards  and  attendants ;  and  their  debates  in  the 
fenate  are  often  determined  by  the  fword.  When  great  men  have  foits  ac 
law,  the  diet,  or  other  cribunafs,  decide  them  1  yet  the  execution  of  the  fen- 
tence  muft  bcleft  to  the  longed  fword,  for  the  juftice  of  tbe  kingdom  is  com* 
monly  toa  weak  for  the  grandees.  *-  Sonietimes  they  raife  6000  men  of  a  fide, 
plunder  and  born  one  another's  cities,  and  befiege  caftles  and  forts ;  for  they 
think  it  below  thrm  tofobmit  to  the  fentence  of  judges,  without  a  field  bat« 
tie.  If  one  lord  kills  the  peafant  of  another,  he  is  not  capitally  convi^ed,  bat 
only  obliged  to  make  reparation^  by  another  peafant  equal  in  value.  A  no- 
bleman who  is  dcfirous  of  cultivating  a  piece  of  land,  builds  a  little  wooden 
houfe,  in  which  he  fettles  a  peafant  and  his  family,  giving  him  a  cow,  two 
horfes,  a  certain  number  of  geefe,  hens,  &c.  and  as  much  corn  as  is  fufficient 
to  maintain  him  the  firft  year,  and  to  improve  for  his  own  future  fubfiftence 
and  tbe  advantage  of  his  lord. 

The  clergy  have  many  immunities ;  they  are  all  free  m^n,  in  fome  id- 
Aances  have  their  own  courts  of  juftice,  in  which  the  canon  law  is  pradifcd. 
A  bifhop  is  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  fenator  :  was'ufually  appointed 
by  the  king,  and  confirmed  by  the  pope,  i>ut  is  now  nominated  by  the 
king  out  of  three  candidates  ehofen  by  the  permanent  council.  The  arch- 
bifhop  of  Gncfna  is,  primate,  the  firft  fenator  in  rank,  and  viceroy  during  an 
interregnum.  The  burghers  ftill  enjoy  fome  freedom  and  privileges ;  tbey^ 
chufe  their  own  burgomafter  and  council,  regulate  their  interior  police,  and 
have,  their  own  criminal  courts  of  juftice,  and  when  defendant  againft  a  no- 
bble, he  muft  be  cited  before  the  magiftrate  of  hiax)Wn  town,  from  whence 
au  appeal  lies  only  to  the  king  in  his  afteiTorial  tribunal,  Without  this 
exemption  from  the  jurifdidion  of  the  nbblcs,  they  would  long  fince  have 
been  reduced  to  a  ft  ate  of  vafialage. 

Tbe  peaffants  of  the  crown,  if  opprefled,  nliay  lodge  a  complaint  in  the 
royal  court  of  juftice,  which  is  fome  check  to  injuftice  ;  but  peafants  belong* » 
ing  to  individuals  are  at  the  abfolute  difpofal  of  tbeir  mafter,  and  all  their  ac- 
quifitions  ferve  only  to  enrich  him.  They  are  indifpenfably  obliged  to  cuU 
tivate  the  earth  ;  they  are  incapable  of  entering  upon  any  ^otidition  of 
life  that  might  procure  them  freedom,  without  the  pe^miflion  of  their  lords; 
and  they  are  expofed  to  the  diimal,  and  frequently  fatal  (fteds  of  the 
capnce,  cruelty,  and  barbarity  of  their  tyrannical  mailers,  who  oppreft* 
them  with' impunity ;  and  having  the  power  of  life  and  property  in  their 
hands,  too  often  abufe  it  in  the  moft  grofs  and  wanton  manner,  their  wives 
apd  daughters  being  expofed  to  the  moft  brutal  (jcaUpent.     One  bleffing, 
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hoyrewctf  attcoda  the  wretched  fituation  of  the  FoI;fh  peafantty  which  w 
their  infenfibility.     Born  H^rta,  aiad   accuftomed  from  their  iofaftcy^  to 
bardfhips  and  fevere  labour^  the  generah't^  of  them  fcarcely  entertain  an 
idea  of  better  circumftances  and  more  liberty.     They  regard  their  maftrra 
as  a  fuperiot  order  of  beines,  apd  hardly  ever  repine  at  their  fevere  lot. 
Cheerful  and  contented  with  cheir  condittoo»  they^  are  ready  upon  every 
occafion,  to  facriAce  themfelves  and  their  families  for  their  mafter»  efpeciall^ 
if  the  latter  takes  care  to  feed  them  welL     Moft  of  them  fecm  to  think 
that  a  man  cin  never  be  very  wretched  while  he  has  any  thing,  to  eat.     There 
arc  foine  (lyled  German  peafants,  whofe  anceftors  were  indulged  in  fettling 
in  Poland*  in  the  ufe  of  the  German  laws^  who  enjoy  feveral  privileges  not 
pofleiTed  by  the  generality  of  Poliih  peafants ;  their  villages  are  better  built^ 
they  poflefs  more  cattle^  pay  their  quit  rents  better,  and  are  ddaner  and 
neater  in  their  perfons.     I  have  been  the  more  circuqaftantial  in  defcribing 
the  manners  and  prefent  date  of  the  Poles,  as  they  bear  a  near  refemblancc 
in  many  particulars^  to  thofe  of  Europe  in  general  during  tlie  feudal  agea^ 
but  their  tyranny  over  their  tenants  and  vafifals  feems  to  \}C  carried  to  a  much 
greater  height;     Lately  indeed^  a  few  nobles  of  enlightened  uuderftandinga^ 
bave  veptu'red  to  give  liberty  to  their  vafials.     The-fir^  ^ho  granted  thifs 
freedcmt.  was  Zamoi/kit  formerly  grrtit  chancellory  who  in  17^0*  enfran* 
chifed  fix  villages  in  the  pslatine'of  Mafovia^  and  afterwards  on  all  his  eftatea^ 
The  event  hath  (hewed  the  projed  te  be  no  lefs  judicious  than  humane  f 
friendly  to  the  noble's  own  interefts  as  well  as  the  happinefs  of  the  peafants^ 
for  it  appears^  that  in  the  dillridU  in  which  the  new  arrangement  has  beea 
introduced,  the  population  of  the  villages  is  cun&derably-  jncreafed,  and 
the  revenues  of  their .  eilates  augmented  in  a  triple  proportion.     Prince 
Staniflaus,  nephew  of  the  king  of  Poland,  hath  irery  lately  enfranchifed 
four  villages  near  Warfaw,  and  had,  not  only  emancipated  his  peafants  from 
flavery,  but  coudefcends  to  dire^  thur  affairs*     So  that  betCtr  times  in  that 
-  diflrefied  country  may  be  expefked.  ^ 

Torture  was  abolished  in  Poland  -in  1776  by  an  edi6i  of  the  diet,  under 
the  influence  of  the  king.  Atrocious  crimes,  fuch  as  murder*  &c.  are  pu« 
niihed  by  beheading  or  hanging  ;  lefler  delinquenciesiiy  whipping*  imprifon- 
ment,  and  hard  labour :  the  nobUs  never  fuffer  any  corporal  punifhmenti  bat 
are  liable  only  to  imprifonmcnt  and  death. 

The  inns  in  this  country  are  long  ftables  built  with  boardavind  covered 
with  ilraw,  without  furniturie  or  windows ;  there  are  chambers  at  one  end^ 
but  n6he  can  lodge  there,  becaufe  of  flics  and  other  vermin  {  fo  that  ftran* 
gera  generally  chofe  rather  to  lodge  among  the  horfes.  Travellers  are 
obliged  to  carry  proviiion  with  them  ;  and  when  foreigners  want  a  fupply» 
they  apply  to  the  lord  of  the  viHige,  who  forthwith  provides  thtm  with 
nectifaries. 

Drrss.]  The  drefs  of  the  Poles  is  pretty  finguhr.  They  (liave  their 
heads,  leaving  only  a  circle  of  hair  upon  the  crown,  and  men  of  all  ranks 
generally  wear  large  whiOcers.  They  wear  a  veil  which  reaches  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  a  kind  of  gown  over  it  lined  with  fur,  and  girded 
with  a  fafh,  but  the  fleeves  fit  as  clofe  to  their  arms  as  a  waiftcoat.  Their 
breeches  are  wide,  and  make  but  one  piece  with  their  ftockiogs.  ^Thc^ 
wear  a  fur  cap  or  bonnet ;  their  fhirts^are  without  collar  or  wriltband*  and 
they  wear  neither  flock  nor  neckcloth.  Inflcffu)  of  fhoes,  they  wear  Tur* 
key  leather  boots,  with  thin  foles,  and  deep  iron  heels  bent  like  a  half  moon. 
They  carry- a  pole-axe,  and  a  fabre  or  cudafs*  by  their  fides.  When  %htj 
appear  011  liorfeback>^hcy  wear  orer.  all  a  fhort  docky  w)ilch  is  cpmmonly 
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tmrertd  witib  fun  both  withm  and  without*  The  people  of  the  beft  quality 
vrcar  fabki*  and  others  the  (kins  of  the  tygers,  leopards,  &c.  Some  of 
them  ha^e  fifty  fuitB  of  clothes,  all  as  rich  as  poi&ble,  and  which  defcend 
from  father  to  fon.  Were  it  not  for  our  own  partiality  to  (hort  drefles, 
''we  muil  acknowledge  that  of  the  Poles  to  be  pi^urefque  and  tnajeftic. 
Charles  ii.  of  England  thought  of  introducing  the  PoliAi  drefs  into  his 
court,  and  after  his  reftoration  wore  it  for  two  years,  chiefly  for  the  en« 
conragement  of  Englifh  broad  cloth  j  but.  difcontinued  it  through  his  con* 
oedions  with  the  French. 

The  habit  of  the  women  comet  very  near  to  that  of  the  men,  a  fimple 
Polboaffc,  or  long  robe  edged  with  fiir ;  but  feme  people  of  fafhion,  of  both 
feses,  afieft  the  French  or  Engliih  modes.  As  to  the  peafants,  in  mnteri 
they  "irear  a  (beeps  ikin  with  the  wool  inwards,  and  in  funimer  a  thick  coarfe 
doth  ;  but  as  to  iinen,  they  wear  none.  Their  boots  are  the  rinds  of  trees 
i»rapped  about  their  legs,  with  the  thicker  parts  to  guard  the  fole  of  their 
Icct.  The  women  have  a  watchful  eye  over  their  daughters,  and  in  the  dif- 
tn€t  of  Samogitia  panicohrly,  make  them  wear  little  bells  before  and  be« 
fund,  to  gite  notice  where  they  aire  and  what  they  are  doing. 

Rbli«ion.3  The  number  of  Proteftants,  confifting  of  Lutherans  and 
Calvinifts,  in  the  republic  of  Poland,  is  very  conftderable  1  and  when  thefe 
are  joined  to  the  Oretk  church,  the  whole  are  called  Diffidents.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  Polifh  nobility,  and  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  are  tenacious  of 
the  Roman  cathdlic  religion.  The  treaty  of  Oliva,  concluded  in  1660,  to* 
lerated  the  Diffidents,  and  was  guaranteed  by  the  principal  powers  ia 
£orope  9  but  was  To  dtfregarded  by  the  Poles,  that  in  the  year  1724,  they 
made*  a  public  maflacvc  of  the  proteftants  at  Thorn.  Numerous,  provlfions 
vrerc  made  for  the  proteAion  of  the  proteftants,  who  were  perfecuted,  when 
Jew^  Turks,  and  infidels  of  every  kind,  have  been  tolerated  and  encourage 
ed*  The  monafteries  in  Poland  are  by  fome  writers  faid  to  be  jyd,  and 
the  nuttitertes  1 1 7,  befides  -^46  feminaries  or  colleges,  and  3 1  abbeys.  The 
clergy  are  polTefred  of  a  very  I^rge  proportion  of  the  lands  and  revenues  of 
the  lungdom,  but  in  genera],  are  iifiterate  bigots,  and  the  monks  are  fome 
of  tbe^moft  profligate  of  mankind,  without  apprehending  any  difgrace  to 
their  order,  or  dreading  thetecnrut-e  of  their  fuperiors,  who  require  equal 
indulgence.  Vaft  fway  the  popifh  clergy  have  had  in  Poland  at  different 
periods,  notwithftanding  the  treaties  and'  capitulations  which  have  been 
made  in  favout  of  the  protefliants  and  the  membevs  of  the  Greek  church. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  influence  and  condu6t  of  the  popifh 
clergy,  that  the  peafants  in  Poland  have  been  reduced  to  fuch  a  ftate  of 
wretched  flavery.  v 

The  principles  of  Socinianifm  made  a  very  early  and  confiderable  progrefs 
in  Poland.  A  tranflation  6(  the  Bible  into  the  Polifh  language  was  pub* 
liflied  in  1572  ;  and  two  years  after,  under  the  dire^ion  of  the  (ame  perfonSf 
the  cectechifm.  Or  confeflton  of  the  Unitarians,  was  publiflied  at  Cracow. 
The  abilities  and  writings  of  Socinas  greatly  contributed  to  the  extenflve 
propagation  of  his  opinions  ;  but  though  the  Socitiians  in  Poland  have  been 
very  numerons,  they  have  at  difl^crent  times  been  greatly  perfecuted.  How* 
ever,  it  was  lately  refolved  between  the  republic  And  partitioning  powers,  that 
all  Didldents  fhould  henceforth  enjdy  the  free  exercifc  of  their  religion,  though 
to  continue  excluded  from  the  diet,  the  fenate,  and  the  permanent  council. 
They  are  to  have  churcfies,  but  without  bells  ;  alfo  fchools  and  fcmixiaries 
of  their  own  ;  they  are  capable  of  fitting  in  the  inferior  courts  of  juftice,  and 
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three  of  their  communion  are  admitted  as  afleflbrs  in  the  tribunal  to  receivs 
appeals  in  religion. 

ARQH.BisHOPaics  AND  BISHOPRICS.]  Poland  contains  two  afchbifhop* 
rics  ;  Goefna  and  ^cmburg.  The  archbilhop  of  Gnefna»be(ide8, being  pri- 
mate, and  during  an  inter-rcign  prince  regent  of  the  kingdom*  is  always  a 
cardinal.  The  other  btlhopa^  particularly  of  Cracow^  enjoy  great  privileges 
and  immunities. 

Language.]  The  PoU(h  language  is  a  dialc£b  of  Sdavonic*  and  is  both 
harfh  and  unharmonious,  on  account  of  the  vaft  number  of  confonants  it 
employs*  fomeof  their  words  having  no  vowels  at  alL  The  Lithuanians  and 
Liyonians  have  a  language  full  of  corrupted  Latin  words ;  but  the  Ruffian 
and  Gern^ln'  tongues  are  underftood  in  the  provinces  bordering  oh  thofe 
countries*  ^  / 

Learning  and  LEiFRvsD  men.]  Though  Copernicus^  the  great  reftorer 
of  the  true  aftronomical  fyftem*  VorftiuSf  and  fome  ^tber  learned  men,  were 
natives. of  Poland*  yet  its  foil  is  far  from  being  favourable  toileaming.  La- 
tin is  fpoken*  though  incorre&ly*  by  the  common  people  in  fome  provinces. 
Bat  the  contempt  which  the  nobility*  who  place  their  chief  importance  in  the 
privileges  of  their  rank*  have  ever  (hewn  for  learning  ;  the ,  fervitude  of  the 
lower  people*  and  the  uni/erfal  fuperftition  among  all  ranks  of  men*  thefe 
circumftancea  have  wonderfully  retarded*  and*  notwithftanding  the  liberal  ef« 
forts  of  his  prefent  majeftyj  (iiU  continue  to  retard  the  progrefs  of  letters  in 
this  kingdom.  However*  of  late*  a  tafLe  for  fcience  hath  (pread  itfelf  among 
the  nobles*  and  begins  to  be  regarded  as  an  accomplifhment. 

Universitibs.J  The  univerfities  of  Poland  are  thofe  of  Cracow^  Wiloa^ 
^nd  Pofna  or  Pofen.  The  fii  ft  confiils  of  eleven  colleges*  and  has  the  fuper- 
vifordiip  of  14  grammar  fchools  difperfed  through  the  city.  The  number  of - 
fludents  in  1 770*  amounted  to  600.  Wilna  was  under  the  fuperintendance  of 
the  Jcfuits*  but  fince  their  fuppreflion  the  king  hath  eftablifhed  a  committer 
of  education*  who  appoint  profeffors*  and  direct  their  falariesand  ftudies :  that 
•f  Pofna  was  rather  a  Jefuit's  college  than  an  univerfily. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities*!  The  frequent  incurfions  of  the  Tar- 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  J  tars*  and  Other  barbarous  nations*  into 
Poland*  probably  forced  the  women  fometimes  to  leave  their  children  ex- 
pofed  in  the  woods*  where  we  muft  fuppofe  they  were  nurfed  by  bears  and 
other  wild  beafts*  otherwife  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  their  fubfiftence.  It 
IS  certaii}  that  fuch  beings  have  been  found  in  the  woods  both  of  Poland 
and  Germany*  divelled  of  almoft  all  the  properties  of  humanity  but  the 
form.  When  taken*  they  generally  went  on  all  fours^  but  it  is  faid  that  fome 
of  them  have*  by  proper  management*  attained  to  th&ufe  of  fpeech. 

The  fait  mines  of  Poland  conGft  of  wonderful  caverns*  feveral  hundred  yards 
deep*  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  many  intricate  windings  and  labyrinths. 
Out  of  thefe  are  dug  four  different  kinds  of  falts  ;  one  extremely  hard*  like 
cryilal ;  another  fofter*  but  clearer ;  a  third  white*  but  brittle  ;  thefe  are  all 
brackifh*  but  the  fourth  is  fomewhat  frefher.  Thefe  four  kinds  are  dug  in 
different  mines*  near  the  city  of  Cracow  ;  on  one  fide  of  them  is  a  flrcadn  of 
fdlt-water*  and  on  the  other*  one  of  freih.  The  revenue  arifing  from  thofe* 
and  other  falt-mines*  is  very  coniiderable*  and  formed  part  of  the  royal  revenue* 
before  feized  by  Audria  :  the  annual  average  profit  of  thofe  of  Wiolitzka* 
eight  miles  from  Cracow*  was  about  98*GOol.  fterling.  Out  of  fome  mines 
at  Itza*  about  70  miles  north-eaft  of  Cracow*  are  dug  feveral  kinds  of  earth, 
whicV  are  excellently  adapted  to  the  potters  ufe*  and  fupply  all  Poland  with 
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tsrtlieA  #are.  Under  the  moonts  adjor&ing  to  KioW,  in  the  deferts  of  Po« 
36lbL»  are  federal  grottos,  where  a  great  number  of  h.uman  bodies  are  preferved* 
though  buried  a  vaft  number  of  years  {ince»  beiug  neither  fo  bard  not  fo  black 
as  the  Egyptian  mummies.  Among  them  are  two  princes,  in  the  habits 
tftiey  ufed  to  Wear.  It  is  thought  that  this  preferving  quality  is  owing  to  the ,. 
nature  of  the  foil,  which  is  dry  andXandy.  Poland  can  boaft  of  few  antiqui- 
ties, as  old  Sarroatia  was  never  perfe£Uy  known  to  the  Romans  themfelve^. 
Its  artificial  rarities  are  but  few,  the  chief  being  the  gold,  filver,  and  enamel* 
led  Teflels,  prefcnted  bythe  kings  and  prelates  ofPoland,  and  preferred  in  the] 
cathedral  of  Gnefna. 

CiTicsx  ToWMr,  FoaTS,  AND  oTHEal  Warfaw  lies  on  the  Viftula« 
EDIFICES,  PUBLIC*  AND  PRIVATE./  J  ^°^  almoft  in  the  centre  of 
Poland.  It  is  the  royal  refiJence  ;  and  contains  many  magnificent  palaces 
and.  other  buildings,  befides  churches  and  convents.  It  is  faid  to  contain 
near  70,000  inhabitants,  but  a  great  number  are  foreigners.  The  greets 
an  fpaciotts  but  ill  pav^d,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  houfes,  particularly, 
in  the  fuburbs,  are  mean  wooden  hovels.  The  city  exhibits  a  ftrong  con- 
traft  of  wealth  and  poverty,  as  doth  every  part  of  this  unhappy  country.  It 
1ms  little  or  no  commerce.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Cracow,  which  is  the 
<»pital  (though  that  honour  is  difputed  by  Warfaw)  }  for  we  ztt  told,  that 
notwithftanding  it  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rich  (alt- mines,  and  il 
faid  to  contain  fifty  churches  and  convents,  its  commerce  is  inconfiderable. 
The  city  ftands  in  in  extenfive  plain  watered  by  the  Viftula,  and  with  jthe 
fuburbs  occupy  a  vaft  fpace'  of  ground,  but  all  together  fcarcely  contain 
16,000  fouls.  It  is  furrounded  with  high  brick  walls,  (Irengthened  with 
round  and.fquare  towers  in  the  ancient  ftjle  pf  fortification,  and  is  garri« 
fboed  .with  600  Ruffians.  GrodRO,  though  not  the  capital,  is  the  principal 
town  in  Lithuania,  but  a  large  and  ftraggling  place,  containing  ruined  pa- 
laces, falling  houfes,  and  wretched  hovels,  with  about  7000  inhabitants  $  tooo 
of  which  are  Jews,  and  3000  are  employed  in  new  manufadures  of  cloths, 
camlets,  linen,  cotton,  filk,  ftuffs,  &c.  eftablifhed  there  by  the  king  in  1 776. 
He  hath  alfo  eftablifhed  in  this  place,  an  academy  of  pbyfic  for  Lithuai^^,  in 
which  ten  ftudents  are  inftruded  for  phy fie,  and  twenty  for  furgery,  all  taught 
and  maintained  at  his  own  expencc. 

Dantzic  is  the  capital  of  Polifh  Pruffia,  and  is  famous  in  hifiory  on  many  a^« 
counts,  particularly  that  of  being  formerly  at  the  head  of  the  Hanfeatic  aflbcia- 
tton,  commonly  called  the  Hanle  towns.  It  is  fituated  on  the  Viftula,  near 
five  miles  from  the  Baltic,  and  is  a  large,  beautiful,  populous  city  ;  its  houfes, 
generally  are  five  ftories  high  ;  and  many  of  its  ftreets  are  planted  with  chcf^ 
BUt  trees.  It  has  a  fin* harbour,  and  is  ftill  a  moft  eminent  commercial  city, 
sJthough  it  feems  to  be  fomewhat  pail  its  meridian  glory,  which  was  pro- 
bably about  the  time  that  the  prefident  de  Thou  wrote  {lia  much  efteemed 
Hifioria/ui  Ttmporisy  wherein,  under  the  year  1607,,  he  fo  highly  celebrates 
its  commerce  and  grandeur.  It  is  a  republic,  claiming  a  fmatl 'adjacent  tern- 
tcfty  about  forty  miles  round  it,  which  were  under  the  protection  of  the  king* 
and  the  republic  of  Poland.  Its  magiftracy,  and  the  majority  of  its  inhabi- 
tants are  Lutherans  ;  although  the  Romanifts  and  Calvinifts  be  equally  tole- 
rated in  it.  It  is  rich,  and  has  26  parifhes,  with  many  convents  and  hof. 
pitals.  The  inhabitants  have  been  computed  to  amount  to  200,000,  but  lat» 
cr  computations  fail  very  confiderably  fhort  of  it ;  as  appears  by  its  annual, 
bill  of  ^mortality,  exhibited  by  Dr.  Bufcbing  who  tells  us,  that  in  the  year 
S75Sf  there  died  but  1846  perfons.  Its  own  fhipping  is  numerous;  but 
the  foreign  (hip«  coDttantly  reforting  to  it  are  more  fO|  whereof  1014  ar.. 
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e!^  dicre  in  the  year  1752  ;  in  which  year  alfo  12^8  VoVifik  vefRIs  GamV 
down  the  Viftula,  chiefly  laden  with  cori^,  for  its  roatchlefs  granaries ;  from 
whence  that  gram  is  diftriVuted  to  many  foreign  nations ;  befides  which, 
Dantzic  eicports  great  quantities  of  naval  ftores,  and  vaft  wrtety  of  otlier  ar» 
ticles.  Dr.  Bufching  affirms,  that  it  appears  from  ancient  records,  as  early 
as  the  year  997,  that  Dantsic  was  a  large  commercial  city,  and  not  a  viUage 
or  inconGderable  town,  as  fome  pretend. 

The  inhabitants  of  Dantzic  have  often  changed  tbett  mafters,  and  have 
fomethnes  been  under  the  protedion  'of  the  Englifh  and  Butch  ;  but  gene** 
rally  hare  (hewn  a  great  pr6dile6lion  for  the  kingdom  and  republic  of  Po- 
liind,  as  bpng  lefs  likely  to  rival  them  in  their  trade,  or  abridge  them  of 
their  immunities,  which  reach  even  to  the  privilege  of  ooining  money.' 
Tfaongh  fth)ngly  forti£ie4»  and  poflefTed  of  150  large  brafs  cannon,  it  oould 
iH>fi  through  ita  fituation,  ftand.  a  regular  fiege,  being  furrounded  witk 
eminences.  In  1754*  the  inhabitants  di^overed  a  remarkable  attachment  and 
fidelity  towards  Stanifkius,  king  of  Poland,  not  only  when  his  enemies,  the 
Rufliana,  were  at  their 'gates,  but  even  in  pofTeffion  of  the  city.  The  reafiDo 
why  P4ntzic,  Thorn,  andi  Elbing,  have  enjoyed  privileges,  both  civil  aod 
religious,  very  different  from  thofe  of  the  refl  of  Poland,  is  becaufe  not  be* 
ing  able  to  endure  the  tyranny  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  they  put  thcmfelves 
under  tbt  proteftion  of  Poland,  referving  to  themfelves  large  aad  ample  pri- 
vileges. This  city,  9S- well  as  that  of  Thorn,  were  exempted  by  the  king  of 
Pruifia  from  tbofe  claims  which  he  lately  m^de  on  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries ;  notwithftandibg  whiph,  he  foon  after  thought  proper  to  feize  en  the 
territories  belonging  to  Dantzic,.  uudi^r  pretence  of  their  having  been  fonncr- 
\j  part  of  PbKfh  Pruffia.  He  then  proceccled  to  pdfTefs  himfelf  of  the  port* 
outies  belonging  to  that  city,  and  ereAed  axcuftom  houfe  in  the  harbour,  where 
he  laid  arbitrary  and  infupportable  duties  upon  goods  exported  or  imported. 
To  complete  the  fyftem  of  oppreflion,  cuilom  houfes  were  erededat  the  very- 
gates  of  Dantzic,  fo  that  no  perfon  could  go  in  or  out  of  the  town,  wirhout 
being  fearched  in  the  ftridefl  manner.  Such  is  the  treatment  which 'the  citj- 
of  Dantzic  has  received  from  the  king  of  PruiSa,  though  few  cities  ha've 
ever  cxifted,  which  have  been  comprenended  in  fo  many  general  and  particu* 
lar  treaties,  and  whofe  rights  9nd  liberties  have  beefi  fo  frequently  fecured  and 

tuarantied  by  fo  many  great  powers,  and  by  fuch  a  long  and  regular  fuccef* 
on  of  public  ads,  as  that  of  Dantzic  has  been.  In  the  year  1 784,  it  wa» 
blockaded  by  his  troops,  on  various  pretences  ;  by  the  interpofition  of  thm 
cmprefs  of  Rullia,  and  of  the  king  of  Poland»  they,  were  withdrawn,  and  » 
negqciation  carried  on  by  deputies  at  Warfaw ;  which  was  covhided  on  the 
7th  of  September ;  by  whicn,  as  now  acceded  to  by^he  citizens,  the  place 
and  trade  of  the  city  are*  to  b?  reftored  to  its  former  Aability.  The  city  of' 
Thorn  was  ^Ifo  treated  by  the  king  of  PrufHa  in  the  fame  unjuA  and  oppref- 
five  manner  with,  that  of  Dantzic,  and  is  now  added  to  his  dominions. 

-Commerce  and  manufactures.]  The  chief  exports  of  Poland  are  aU- 
Ipccies  of  grain,  hemp,  flax,  cattle,  mads,  planks,' pitch  and  tar,  honey,  wazy 
potafh  and  tallow  ;  its  imports  are  foreign  wines,  cloths,  HufTs^  roanufa^ured 
ulks  and  cotton,  fine  linen,  hardware,  tin,  copper,  filver  and  gold^  glafs  ware, 
furs^  &c.  Some  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  filk,  duffs,  camlets,  lace  and  hard' 
wares,  are  manufa€^ured  In  the  interior  parts  of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  but 
comtnerce  is  chiefly  confined  lo  the  city  of  Dantzic,  and  the  other  towns  oGb 
the  Viftula  and  the  Baltic. 

CoNSTiTVTiolli  AND  GOVERNMENT.]     Whole  volumcft  ha vc  becn»wtjttc»' 
upon  this  fiibjeft.     It  differs  little  from  an  aniloc^acy  ;.  hence  Poland  ha^ 

been 
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•'^ai  ciUed  '»  kiogdom  aod  commonwettlth.     The  king  is  the  hca4  of  the 
'Siepublicy  and  i»ele6ked  by  the  nobility  and  ckrgy  in  the  plains  of  Wariavr. 
They  eled  him  on  horfeback  ;  aod  in  cafe  there  (hould  be  a  refra6iory  noi* 
Bority,  the  majority  has  no  controul  over  theits»  but  to  cut  them  in  ptecte 
'^th  their  fabres  ;  but  if  the  minority  are  fuffidently  ftrong,'  a  civil  war  ei^ 
iues.     Immediately  after  his  eledion»  he  (igns.the  fiaffa  coMvaiSa  of  the  king- 
dom, by  which  he  engages  that  the  crown  (hall  be  ele£Ure»  that  his  fucceflor 
'ihaU  be  appointed  during  his  Iifc<^— that  the  di^ts  (hall  be  a(rembled  every  two 
-years— ^that  every  noble  or  gentleman  in  the  realm  (hall  h&re  a  vote  in  the  diet 
of  election,  and  that  in  cafe  the  king  (hould  infringe  the  laws  and  privileges 
of  the 'nation,  his  fubje^s  (hould  be  abfolved  from  ^heir  allegiance.— -In  faft 
the  king  was  no  more  than  prefident  of  the  (enate,  which  afed  to  be  compofeA 
of  the  primate,  archbi(hop  of  Lemburg,  fifteen  bifhops,  and  130  laymen^  tSoiir 
fifiing  of  the  great  officers  of  ftate,  the  Palatines  and  Caftelhins^      The  Pah^ 
tines  lire  the  gdvernors  of  the  provinces,  who  hold  their  offices  for  life.— ^Thc 
Caftellans  office  in  time  i>f  peace  is  alnoft  nominal,  but  when  the  mflitary  or 
feudal  fervices  arc  required,  they  are  the  h'cutenanta  of  the  Palatines^  aa4 
.command  the  troops  of  their  fcveral  diftrifU.  >    ' 

The  diets  of  Poland  are  ordinary  and  extraordinavr  :  the  former  mtift 

once  in  two  and  fometimes  three  years ;    the  latter  is  (ummoned  by  tlie 

king,  upon  critical  emergencies,  and  continue  no  longer  than  a  fortnight  | 

but  one  di(renting  voice  renders  all  their  deliberations  ineffeduaL     Previoat 

~  to  a  general  diet,  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  which  can  fk  but  fin 

'^weeks,^   there  are  dietines,   or  provincial   diets   held  in   different   diftri^s* 

The  king  with,  the  advice  of  the  permanent  covnclH    fends    them  letters 

containing  the  heads  of  the  bufinefs  that  is  to  be:trlated  of  in  the  general 

•diet.     The  gentry  of  each  palatinate  nay  (it  in  the  dietinr,'  and  chafe  nan* 

-cios  or  deputies,  to  carry  their  refolutions  to  the  graod  dietir    The  great 

diet  confifts  of  the  king,  fenators,  .and  deputies  from  provinoa^  and  towni^ 

▼iz.  178  for  Poland  and  Lithuania,  and  70  for  Pruffia  ;  it  met  twice  at  War* 

iaw,  n^d  once  at  Grodno,  by  turns,  forthe^cooveniency  of  the  LithuanianSf 

who  made  it  one  of  -the  articles  of  their  union  with  Poland  1  but  fince  the 

prefent  reign,  they  have  been  always  fummoned  at  Warfaw.     The  kingtfor* 

tnerly  nominated  to  the  ^reat  offices  of  date  and  to  other  places,  but  by  the 

new  conilittttion,  for  the  elefUon  of  fenators,' as  bifhops,  palatines,  caftellaiia^ 

and  miniftcrs,  the  permanent  council  nominates  by  ballot,  nhree  candidateii# 

one  of  whom  tlie  king  muft  appoint — the  lame  refpe^ing  the  C9mmiffionera 

of  war,  and  of  the  treafury,  &c.  &c.     The  king  wsis  alfo  forced  \o  renounce 

ttie  right  of  difpofing  of  any  of  the  royal  demefnes  and  ftarofticf .     When 

the  king  ia  abfent  from  Poland,  or  dead,  bis  place  is  fupplied  by  the  arch* 

rbifliop  of  Gnefna,  as  viceroy,  and  if  that  fee  is  vacant,  by  tbe4>i(bop  of  Plo<« 

fco.     The  ten  great  officers  of  date  in  Poland,  who  are  fenators,  are  the 

two  great  mar(hals,  one  of  Poland,  the  other  of  Lithuania,  the  two  chan« 

cello^  the  two  vice- chancellors,  the  two  treafurers,  and  the  tWo  fnb-marflials. 

Such  are  the*  outlines  of  this  motley  conftitution,  which  was  new  modelied 

with  almofi^  every  new  king,  according  to  the  faSa  convenia  he  is  obliged 

*to  figo.     There  hath  been  lately  a  total  difiblution  of  all  order  in  Poland^ 

'thrtMigh  the  influence  of  fome  of  the  neighbouring  powers,    interefted  to 

iiMQent  anarchy  and  coufulion  in  the   Poli(h  councils  |    and  many  of  the 

firft  nobility  do  not  blu(h  to  receive  pepfions  from  foreign  courts.     However^^ 

in  this  imperfedk  fketcb,  we  can  difcern  the  great  outlines  of  ^' noble  and 

^rccgoremmcnt.    The  precautious  taken  to  limit  the  king^s  powcTi  and  yet 
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inveft'  him  with  an  ample  prerogative,  were  worthy  a  wife  people*     The  in-^ 
ftitution  of  the  diet  and  dietines  are  favourable  to  public  libetty,  as  are  many 
other  provifions  in  the  republic  :  but  it  laboured  even  in  its  beft  ftate,  un- 
-Hier  incut  able  diforders.      The  exercife  of  the  vetOf  or  the  tribunal  negative^ 
that  is  vefted  in  every  deputy  or  nuncio,  exclufisve  of  the  king  and  fenate,  at 
a  diet^  mud  always  be  deftruftive  of  order  and  government.  .  It  is  founded 
upon 'Gothic  principles,  and  that  unlimited  jurifdi6iion  which  the  great  lorda 
in  former  ages  ufed  to  enjoy  all  over  Europe.     According  to  Mr.  Coxe,  tbe 
privilege  in  queftion  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  period  of  the  Poli(h  hiftory, 
antecedent  to  the  reign  of  John  Cafimir.     It  was  under  his  adminiftration 
that  in  the 'year  1.652,  when  the  diet  of  Warfaw  was  debating  upon  tran* 
fafbions  of  the  utmoft  importance,  which  required  a  fpeedy  determinatio&y 
that  Sicinfki,  nuncio  of  Uptia  in  Lithuania,  cried  out,    **  I  ftop  the  pro- 
ceedings."    Having  uttered  thefe  words,  he  quitted  the  affembiyy-  and  re- 
i)airing  immediately  to  the  chancellor,  protefted,  that  as  many  ads  had  been 
propofed  and  carried  contrary  to  the  con  ftitution  of  the  republic,  if  thedi.et 
continued  to  fit,  he  fhould  c6niider  it  as  an  infringement  of  the  laws.     The 
members  were  thunderftruck  at  a  proteil  of  this  nature,  hitherto  unknown. 
-Warm  debates  took  place  about  the  propriety  of  continuing  or  diifolving  the 
diet  ;  at  lengthy  the  venal  and  discontented  fa6kion,  who  fupported  the  pro- 
teft,  obtained  the  majority  ;  and  the  afTembly  broke  up  in  gi^eat  confufion. 
The  want  of  fubordination  in  the  .executive  parts  of  the  conftitution,  and  the 
rendering  noblemen  independent  and  unaccountable  for  their  conduA,  is « 
blemifh  impra6licable  to  remove.      Afrer  all,  when  we  examine  the  beft  ac- 
counts bf  the  prefent   conftitution   of  Poland,  and  compare  them  with  tbe 
ancient  hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  and  other  European  kingdoms,  we  may  per- 
ceive a  wonderful  fimilarity  between  what  thefe  were  formerly,  and  what  Po- 
land is  at  prefent,.     This  naturally  leads  us  to  infer,  that  the  government  of 
Poland  cannot  be  otherwife  improved  than  by  the  introduction  of  arts,  ma- 
nufa6lure8,.and  commerce,  which  would  render  the  .common  peopk  indepen- 
dent on  the  nobility,  and  prevent  the  ktter  from  having  it  in  their  power  to 
annoj  their  fovereign,  and  to  maintain  thofe  unequal  privileges  which  are  fo 
hurtful  to  the  community. 

•  Indeed  the  partitioning  powers,  bcfide  difmembering  the  beft  provinces  of 
Poland,  proceeded  to  change  and  fix  the  conftitution  and  government,  un- 
der pretence  of  amending  it  ;  confirming  all  its  defers,  and  endeavouring  to 
perpetuate  the  principles  of  anarchy  iind  confafion.  The  executive  power, 
which  was  entruftcd  to  the  king  and  fenate,  is  now  vefted  in  the  permanent 
council,  compofed  of  the  king,  fenate^  and  the  equeftrian  order.  Tl|e 
king  as  preiident,  the  primate  and  three  bifhops,  nine  lay  fenators,  four  from 
the  miniftryof'the  republic,  the  marfhal  with  17  counfeUors  of  the  equeftrian 
order,  in  all  36.  Of  the  1 8  fenators,  fix  from  each  province  of  Great  Po- 
land, Little  Poland,  and  Lithuania.  They  infifted  upon  four  cardinal  laws 
to  be  ratified,  which  was  at  laft  obtained.  By  the  Jtr/i,  **  that  the  crown  of 
Poland  (hall  be  for  ever  eledive,  and  all  order  of  fucceffion  profcribed  ;"  thus 
the  exclufion  of  a  king's  fon  and  grandfon,  removes  the  profpe€i  of  an  here- 
ditary fovereignty,  and  entails  upon  the  kingdom  a]}*  the  evils  infeparablc 
from  an  e1e6live  monarchy.  By  ihtfecond,  **  that  foreign  candidates  to  the 
throne  fhall  be  excluded,  and  no  perfon  can  bechofen-king  of  Poland,  ex- 
cepting a  native  Pole  of  noble-origin,  and  pofTeiling  land  in  the  kiogdote  :" 
the  hpufe  of  Saxony,  and  all  foreign  princes  who  might  be  likely  to  give 
weight  to  Pohnd  by  their  hereditary  dominions,  and  reftore  its  provinces  and 
libertiesi  are  fet  afide*     By  tbe  tkhd^  <<  the  ^vemmen^  of  Poland  ft>all  be 
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•for  eWr free*  iadepeod^nt*  and  of  a  republic^  form  j*'  the  Uberum  veto,  aad 
all  the  exorbitant  privileges  of  the  equeftriaa  order^  are  eonfirmed  in  their 
vtmoft  latitude.  And  by  \ht  fourth^  **  a  permaoent  council  Aiidl  be  eflabliih- 
ed,  in  which  the  executive  power  ^11  be  vefted;  and  in.  this  council  the 
cqueftrian  order,  hitherto  excluded  fr6m  the  adminiftratioo  of  afifaira  in  the 
interval  of  diets*  (hall  be  admitted )  fo  that  the  prerogatives  df  the  crown  are 
fttU  farther  diminilhed  ;  but  this  change  of  the  confutation  was  intended  hj 
the  partitioning  powers  to  ferve  their  own  purpofes,  and  give  jl  large  fcojpe 
to  influence  and  fa^ion  over  that  part  of.  the  kingdom  thej  had  not  feiZi* 
ed. 

Retbnues.3  Though  the  king  of  Poland  is  limited  in  the  political  ex- 
ercife  of  his  prerogative,  yet  his  inevenue  is  fufficieat  to  maintain  bim  and  hia 
houfehold  with  great  fplendor,  as  he  pays  no  troops,  or  officers  of  ftate,  nor 
even  bis  body  guards.  The  prefent  king  had  iiOoO^boo  and  a  half  of 
Covins  fettled  upon  hhn  by  the  commiffion  of  ilate  ;  and  the  income  of  hts 
predeceffors  generally  amounted  to  14O9OO0L  fterlipg.  The  public  revenues 
.arofe  chiefly  from  the  crown-lands,  the  falt-mines  in  the  palatinate  of  Cracoaf^ 
now  in  Auftnan  Poland,  which  alone  amounted  to  nearly  ioo,oool.  fterl- 
ing  I  ancient  tolls  and  cuftoms,  particularly  thofe  of  Elbing  and  Dan(zic,  th^ 
Tents  of  Marienbuig,Dirfliau,  and  Rogenhus,  and  of  the  govemn^p nt  of  .Cia* 
cow  and  diftri^  of  Niepoliomicz.  . 

Wefliern  Pruilia  was  the  greateA  lofs  to  Poland,.as  by  the  difmembcnnent 
of  that  province,  the  navigation,  of  the  Viftula  depends  entirely  upon  the  king 
of  Pruffia*  This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  trade  of  Poland,  for  Pruilia  baa  laid 
/uch  heavy  duties  on  the  mercbandife  paffing  to  Dantzick,  as  gtfsatly  to  di- 
sninifii  the  trade  of  that  tow»,  and  to  transfer  a  confidorable  part  of  it  t# 
Memel  and  Konigiburgh. 

'By  the  difmemberment,  Poland  loft  near  half  her 

annual  income^      To  fupply  this  deficiency,  it 

became  neceflary  to  new  model  and  increafe  the 

taxes.  ,  ' 

In  1775,  all  the  Tmpofts  amounted  to        «  •         32},oia     O    d 

The  net  revenue  of  the  king  is       \         •  1         •        195,500    •(   # 

Out  of  which  he  only  pays  his  houfehold  expences, 

and  menial  fervaats.      It  arifes  from   bis  royal 

demefnes,  ftarofUes^  and  74,0741.  out  of  the  trca* 

fury  ,      , 

.    Whole  revenue  .   .  •      .  443>953    o-  • 

Dedud  the  king's  revenue  for  privy  purfe  -         i94»5co    o    o 
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For  army,  ftate  officers,  an4  all  Other  charges  »  249^438    o   .9 

MtLiTAar  STRBNOrH«]  The  innate  pride  of  the  Polifli  nobility  is 
fuch,  that  they  alwajrt  appear  in  the  field  onhorfeback ;  and  it  ia  faid  that 
Poland  can  raife  with  eafe  100,000,  and  Lithuania  70,000  cavalry,  but  it 
mud  be  underftood  that  fervants  are  included.  As  to^  their  infantry,  they 
are  generally  hired  from  Germany,  but  are  foon  difmifled,  becaufe  they  muft 
be  maintained  by  extraordinary  taxes,  of  which  the  I^olifli  g*  andees  are.  by  no 
means  fond.  As  to  the  ordinary  ai:my  of  the  Poles,  it  confided,  in  i778»of 
10,310  men  in.  Poland,  and  7,465  in  Lithuania,  cantoned  into  crown -lands. 
The  emprefsof,  Ruffia  maintains  in  the  country  10,000  foldiers,  and  every 
/garfifon  is  compofed  of  Ruffians  apd  natives :  1090  of  the  former  are  i^ion- 
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«d  at  Warffiw.  Thtk  hold  the  nobice  in  fubje^ion,  aad  the  king  himlelf  Iff 
littk  more  than^  a  viceroy,  while  the  Ruilian  ambaffa^or  regulates  the  affairs  of 
the  kingdom  untlq;  the  dirc<%iou  of  his  court.  The  pofpolite  coniids  of  all  the 
tiobility  of  the  kingdom  and  their  folio virers/ excepting  the  chancellor^  and 
the  ftarofb  of  frontier  places  ;  and  they  may  be  caUed  by^her  king  inta  the 
licld  upon  extraordinary  occadons  ;  .but-  he  cannot  keep  them  above  fix 
vreeks  in  arms,  neither  are  they  obL'ged  to  march  above  three  Idaj^ea 
•out  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Polifh  hoifars  are  the  5neft  and  moft  (he^y  body  of  cavalry  m 
Europe  f  next  to  them  are  the  pancerns ;  and  both  thefe  bodies  wear  de* 
fenlWe  armour  of  coats  of  mail  and  iron  caps»  The  reft  of  their  cavalry  are 
.armed  with  mufktts  apd  heavy  fcymetars.  After  all  that  has  been  faid,  the 
Folifh  cavalry  are  extremely  incfficieBt  ia  the  field  ;  for  though  the  men  are 
hravcy  and  their  hortes  cxcellenty.they^arc  (Irangers  to  all  dtfcipline  $  and 
when  drawn  oat,  notwithilanding  all  the  authority  their  crown- general^ 
their  other  officers^  and  even  the  king  himfelf,  have  over  th^m»  they  are  op* 
preffive  and  deiirufiive  to  the  court.  It  it  certain »  notwithftanding,  that  the 
roles  may  be  rendered  excellent  troops  by  ditcipltne,  and  that  on  various  oo- 
^afionsy  particularly  under  John  Sobie/ki»  they  m^de  as  great  a  figure  ia 
«rm|  as  any  people  in  £urope«  and  proved  the  bulwark  o£  Chriftendom  againft 
the  mfidels.  It  did  not  fuit  the  Saxon  princcsy  who  fucceeded  that  hero,  to 
cncaurage  a  martial  fpirit  in  the  Polcs^  whom  they  perpetually  overawed  with 
their  elefioral  troops  ;  npr  indeed  to  introduce  any  reformation  among  theiUy 
«ither  civil  or  military ;  the  effeds  of  which  Condufi  have  been  fince  ieverelj' 
felt  in  that  country.  ^  '        , 

*  Orders.]  The  ««  order  of  the  H^hiie  Eagle*'  was  firftinftituted  bf 
UladiflauB  in  the  year  1325,  but  revived  by  Auguflus  I.  in  the  year  17050 
to  attach  to  him  fome  of  the  Polifh  nobles  who  he  feared  were  inclined  to 
Stanifiausy  his  competitor ;  it  was  conferred  alfo  on  the  czar  Pc-ter  the 
Great  of  Ruilia.  The  prefent  king  in  (tit  u  ted  the  **  order  6(  St,  StaniflauSf** 
foon  after  his  ele6lion  10  the  crown  in  1765.  The  badg«  is  a  gold  crofil 
•enamelled  red,  and  on  the  centre  ^}f  it  is  a  medallion/  with  the  image  of  St. 
Staniflaus^  enamelled  in  proper  colours.  It  is  worn  pendent  to  a  red  riband 
edged  with  white.  .  The  Hat  of  the  order  is  fHver,  and  in  the  centre,  is  a  cy- 
pher of  S.  A.  .R.  (Stanidatis  Auguflu«  Rex)  encircled  with  the  motto 
^  Prcmendo  tttcitat.'* 

History.]  Poland,  of  old,  waspoiTcfTed  by  the  Vandals,  who  were  af- 
terwards partly  expelled  by  the  Rufs  and  Tartars.  It  was  \divided  into 
many  fmail  ftates  or  principalities,  •  each  aim  oft  independent  of.anothei^ 
tlu)ugh  they  generally  had  fome  prince  who  was  paramount  over  the  reft. 
In  the  year  700,  the  people,  through  the  oppreflion  of  their  petty  chiefs* 
gave  the  fupreme  command,  under  toe  title  of  diike,  to  Cracus,  the  founder 
of  the  city  of  Cracow.  His  pofterity  failing,  in  the  year  830,  a  peaiant, 
one  Piaftus,  was.ele&cd  to  the  docal  dignity.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  120 
years,  and  his  reign  was  fo  long  and  aulpicious,  that  every  native  Pole  who 
has  iince  been  eleScd  king,  is  called  a  Piaft*  From  this  period,  tiV  th^  ac- 
eeffion  of  Miciflaus  II.  in  964,  we  have  no  very  certain  records  of  the 
hiftory  of  Poland.  The  title  of  duke  was  retained,  tDl  the  year  999, 
when  Poleflaus  aRumed  the  title  of  king,  and  conquered  Moravia,  Prufiiay 
and  Bohemia,  making  them  tributary  tp  Poland.  Boleflaus  II.  added  Red 
Ruffia  to  Poland,  by  marrying  the  heirefs  of  that  duchy,  anno  1059.  Ja- 
gello,  who,  in  13 84, 'mounted  the  throne,  was  grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  and 
ja  JPagan }  bat  on  his  ^mg  eledcd  )uog  of  Poland,  be  not  only  beoame  a 
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€!litiftian,  but  was  at  pains  to  bring  over  hts  fubje£i«  to  tbat  rellgioa*  Hr 
united  his  b^rrditary  domfnioas  to  thofe  of  Poland,  which  gave  ftich  infla-^ 
€Dce  to  his  pofterity  over  the  hearts  of  th«  Pbtes,  that  the^rovi^n  was  preferv. 
cd  in  his  family  until  the  nfale  line  became  extin^  in  Sigifmund  Au^ulliu^ 
in  1572  ;  who  indulged  the  reformed^  with  the  Greeks  and  all  other  fe^s^ 
to  a  feat  in  the  diet,  and  to  all  the  honours  and  privileges  before  coRfined  to* 
the  catholics.  He  gave  fbch  evident  mai^ks  of  favour  to  the  protellant 
confcfiBon,  tbat  be  was  'Tufpedied  of  beii»g  inclined  to  change  his  religtoo* 
At  this  time  two  powerful  competitors  appeared  for  the  crown  of  Poland* 
Thcfc  were,  Henry  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to  Charles  IX.- king  of  Trance^ 
9nd  Maximilian  of  Auftria.  The  FrcBcb  intereft  prevailed,  by  private 
bribes  to  the  nobles,  and  a  flipalation  to  pay  an  annual  penfioa  to  the 
republic  from  the  revenues  of  France  ;  but  Henry  had  not  been  £o9V 
months  on  the  throne  of  Poland,  when  bis  brother  died,  alid  be  returnecl 
privately  to  France,  which  kingdom  he  governed  by  (he  name  of  Henry 
III.  The  party  who  had  efpoufed  Maximilian^s  intereft,  endeavoured  once 
iiaore  to  revive  his  pretenfions  ;  but  the  inajority  of  the  Poles  beiw 
dcfirousv  to  chufe  a  prince  who  might  re(ide  among  thcm,^  made  choice  ot 
Stephen  Baton  prince  of  Tranfybrania,  who  in  the  beginmng  of  his  reign^ 
meeting  with  fome  oppofition  from  the  Auftrian  fa£lion,  took  the^vifeft  me* 
.  thod  to  eftablifh  himfelf  on  the  throne,  by  marrying  Anne,  the  fifter  of  Sigif* 
mund  Aaguftust  and  of  the  royal  houfe  of  the  Jagellons*  Stephea  produced 
a  great  change  in  the  military  aflbirs  of  the  Poles,  by  eftablifliing  a  new  mili- 
tta  compofed  of  Coffacs,  a  rough  and  barbarous  race  of  men,  on  whom  be  be* 
iV>wed  the  Ukraine,  or  frontiers  of  his  kingdom.  Upon  his  death,  in  15869. 
the  Poles  chofe  ^igifmtMid,  fon  of  John  king  of  Sweden,  by  Catharine  fifter  of 
Sigifmund  ILfor  their  king. 

Sigifmund  was  crowned  king  of  Sweden  after  his  father's  death  ;  but  be- 
ing expelled,  as  we  have  feen  in  the  hiftory  of  Sweden,  by  the  S-wedes,  a  long 
war  enfued  between  them  and  the  Poles,  but  terminated  in  favour  of  the  lat- 
terl  Sigifmund  being  fecured  in  the  throne  of  Poland|.  afpired  to  that  o£ 
Ruffia  as  well  as  Sweden  i  but  after  long  wars  he  was  defeated  in  both  views* 
He  was  afterwards  engaged  in  a  variety  of  unfuccefsful  wars  with  the  T«rkfr 
and  Swedes*  At  laft  a  truce  was  concluded  under  the  mediation  of  France 
and  England  :  but  the  Poles  were  forced  to  agree  that  the  JSwedesihould  keep ' 
Elbing,  Memel,  Branufberg,  and  Pillau,  together  wkb-all  they  had  taken  m 
Livonia.  -In  1^623,  Sigifmund  died,  and  Uladiflaus  his  fon  fucceeded*  Thia. 
prince  was  fuccefsful  both  againft  the  Turks  and  the  Ruffians,  and  obliged 
the  Swedes  to  reftore  all  the  Poliih  dominions  they  bad  taken  in  Pruina« 
His  reign,  however^  was  unfortunate,  by  his  being  inftigatcd,  through,  the 
avarice  of  his'  great  men,  to  encroach  upon  the  privileges  of  the  Coflacs  ia 
theJLJkraine.  As  the  war  which  followed^  was  carried  on  againft  the  Coflacs^ 
upon  ambitious  and  perfidious  principles,  the  CoiTacs,  naturally  a  brave  peo- 
ple, became  defperate ;  and  on  the  fucceffion  of  John  II.  brother  to  Uladif* 
taus,  the  Cofiac  general  Schmielinfki  defeated  the  Poles^in  t^o^great  battles  ';. 
and  forced  them  to  a  diflionourable  peace.  It  appears  that,  during  the 
courfe  of  this  war,  the  P6li(h  nobility  bthave:t«s  the  worft  of  ruffians,  and 
their  condudl  was  highly  condemned  by  John  ;  while  his  nobUity  difapprov* 
ed  of  the  peace  he  had  concluded  with  them.  As  the  jealoufy  hereby  occa* 
Honed,  continuedy  the  Ruflians  came  to  a  rupture  with  the  Poles  ;  and  being 
joined  by  many  of  the  CcfTacs,  they  in  1654,  took  Smolen^o.  This  was 
followed  with  the  taking  of  Wilna,  and  other  places  $  and  they  committed 
moft  horrid  ravages  in  Lithuania.     Next  year^  CharleikX.^  of  Sweden,,  afte» 
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0ver-ruaniog  Great  and  Littk  Poland^  entered  into  Polifli  PhdBa,  A  the 
towDi  of  which  received  hinif  except  Dantzic*     The  redftance  made  by  thaC 
city  gave  the  Poles  time  to  re  aBcmUe*  and  their  king,  John  Cafimir,  who 
bad  fled  into  Silcfia,  was  Joined  hy  the  Tartars  as  well  as  the  Poles  ;  fo  tha^ 
the  Swedes,  who  were  diiperfed  through  the  country,  were  every  where  cut 
in  pieces.     The  Lithuanians,  at  the  fame  time,  difowned  the  allegiance  tbejr 
had  been  forced  to  pay  to  Charles,  who  returned  to  Sweden  with  no  more 
than  a  handful  of  his  army.     It  was  duriog  this  espedition,  that  the  ^atdi 
and  Eogliih  pfoteded  Daatzic,  and  the  deder  of  Brandenbnrgh  acquired 
the  foverdgnty   of  Duc^  Pruffia,  which  had  fubmitted  to  Ghaiies.     Thus 
the  latter  loft  Poland,  of  which  he  had  madie  an  almoft  complete  conqocft. 
The  treaty  of  Oliva,  was  begun  after  the  Swedes  had  been  driven  out  o£ 
Cracow  and  Thorn,  by  which  Royal  Pnifiia  was  refkored  to  the  Poles.     They 
were,  however,  forced  to  quit  all  pretenfions  to  Livonia,  and  to  cede  Smolen- 
&o,  Kiow,  and  the  duchy  of  Siveria,  to  the  Rufiians. 

'  During  thofe  tranfaf^iont,  the  Polifh  nobility  grew  very  uncafy  with  their 
king.  Some  of  them  were  diflatisfled  with  the  concelBons  he  had  made  to 
,the  Coflacs,  many  of  whom  had  thrown  off  the  Poli(h  yoke  ;  others  taxed 
him  with  want  of  capacity  ;  and  fome  with  an  intention  to  role  by  a  merccL* 
ary  army  of  Germans.  Caffimir,  who  very  poflibly  had  no  fuch  intentions^ 
and  was  fond  of  retirement  and  ftudy,  finding  that  cabals  and  bdions  in* 
creafed  every  day,  and  that  he  himfelf  might  fall  a  iacrifice  to  the  public  difcon« 
tent,  abdicated  his  throne,  and  died  abbot  of  St.  Germains  in  France,  employ, 
ing  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  Latin  poetical  compofitions,  which  are  far 
from  being  defpicable. 

The  moft  remote  defcendants  of  the  ancient  kings  ending  in  John  Caf* 
£mir,  many  foreign  candidates  prefented  themfelves  for  the  crown  of  Po« 
land  ;  but  the  Poles  chofe  for  their  king  a  private  gentleman,  of  little  inte- 
reft  and  kfs  capacity,  one  Michael  Wiefnowiiki,  becaufe  he  was  defcended 
firom  a  Piaft.  His  ireign  was  difgraceful  to  Poland,  large  bodies  of  the  Cof- 
files  had  put  themfelves  under  the  protedlion  of  the  Turks,  who  conquered 
all  the  provinces  of  Podolia,  and  took  Kaminicck,  till  then  thought  impreg- 
aable.  The  greateft  part  of  Poland  was  then  ravaged,  and  the  Poles  were 
obliged  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  fultao.  Notwithftanding  thole  dif- 
graceful events,  the  credit  of  the  Poli(h  arms  was  in  fome  meafure  maintained 
by  John  Sobieiki,  the  crown  general,  a  brave  and  adive  commander,  who 
had  given  the  Turks  feveral  defeats.  Michael  dying  in  1673,  Sobieiki 
Was  chofen  king  ;  and  in  1676,  be  was  fo  fuccefisful  againft  the  infidels,  that 
he  forced  them  to  remit  the  tribute  they  had  impofed-upon  Poland;  but 
they  kept  poffcifion  of  Kaminieck.  In  1683,  Sobieiki,  though  he  had  not 
^en  well  treated  by  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  was  fo  public  fpirited,  as  to 
enter  into  the  league  that  was  formed  for  the  defence  of  Cbrifteodom  againft 
the  infidels,  and  acquired  immortal  honour,  by  obliging  the  Turks  to  raife 
the  fiege  of  Vienna,  and  making  a  terrible  flaoghter  of  the  enemy  ;  for  a& 
which  glorious  fervices,  and  driving  the  Turki  out  of  Hungary,  he  was  un* 
gratefully  requited  by  the  emperor  Leopold. 

Sobieflci  returning  to  PoUnd,  continued  the  war  againfl:  the  Turks,  but 
anfortunately  quarrelled  with  the  fenate,  who  fufpefied  that  he  wanted  to 
make  the  crown  hereditary  in  his  family.     He  died,  after  a  glorious  reign. 

In  1696. 

Poland  fell  into  great  diftiadions  upon  Sobieiki's  death.  Many  con* 
federacies   were  formed,  but  all  parties   feemcd  inclined  to  exchide  the 
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Sobteflc!  family.    In  iht  fnean  while,  Poland  was  infaleed'by  ihf  Tartars, 
and  her  crown  was  in.  a  manner  put  up   to  fale.     The  t»^ce  of  Conti,of 
the  blood  royal  of  France,  was  the  mod  liberal  bidder ;  but  white  lie  ttioughc 
the  ele^ion  abnoll  fare,  he  was  dilapporated  by  the'  intrfg^es  of  the  queen 
dowager,  in  favour  of  ber  younger  fon,  prince  Alexander  Sobiefki.  for  which 
fhe  was  driven  from  Warfaw  to  Dantzic.     AH  of  a  fuddea,  Auguftus,  elec- 
tor of  Salony,  flarted  up  as  a  candidate,  and  after  a  (ham  .ele^ioni  being 
proclaimed  by  the  bifhop  of  Cujavia,  he  took  pdirefflon'of  Cracow  witl^a 
Saxon  army,  and  aftnally  was  crowned  in  that  city  in  1697*     The  prince  of 
Conti  made  feveral  unfuccefsful  efforts  to  re-eftablifh  his  *  intereft,  -and  pre- 
tended that  he  had  been  at^ually  chofen  ;  but  he  was  afterwards  obliged  to 
return  to  France,  and  the  other  powers  of  Ejurope  feemed  to  acquiefce  in  ^'hc 
eleftion  of  Auguftus.     The  manner  in  which  he  was  drlren  from  the  throne 
by  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  (who  procured  the  advancement  oT  Stanifiaus) 
add  afterwards  reftored  by  the  czar,  Peter  the  Great,  has  l^een  already  related 
in  the  hiftory  of  Sweden.     It  was  not  till  the  year  J  7 1 J8  that  Auguftus  waa 
fully  confirmed  on  the  throne,  which  he  held  upon  precarious  and  difa^rree- 
able  terms.     The  Poles  were  naturally. attached  to  Staniilaua,  and  were  per- 
petually forming  confpiracies  and  plots  againft  Auguftus,  who  was  obliged 
to  maintain  his  authority  by  means  of  his  Saxon  guards  and  regiments.'     In 
1725,  his  natural  fon  prince  Maurice,  afterward  the  famous  count  Saxc, 
was  chofen  duke  of  Courland ;  but  Auguftus  was  not  able  to  maintain  htin 
in  that  dignity,  againft  the  power  of  Ruflia  and  the  jealoufy  of  the  Poles. 
Auguftus  died,  after  an  unquiet  reign,  in  1733,  having  done  all  be  could 
to  infure  the  fucceifion  of  Poland  to  hts  fon  Auguftus  II.  (or  as  he  is  called' 
by  fome.  III.)     This  occafioncd  a  war  in  which  the  French  king  maintain-^ 
ed  the  intereft  of  bis  father-in-law  Stanifiaus,  who  was  adtuaDy  re«eleded  to 
the  throne  by.a  confidcrable  party,  of  which  the  prkicepirimate  was  the  head. 
But  Auguftus,  entering  Poland  with, a  powerful  army  of  Saxons  and  Ruffians' 
compelled  his  rival  to  retreat  into  Dantzic,  from  whence  be  efcaped  with 
great  difficulty  into  France.     1  have,  in  the  hiftory  of  Germany,  mentioned 
the  war  between  Auguftus  II.  as  eleftor  of  Saxony,  or  rather  as  the  aUy  of 
Ruffia'  and  Auftria,  and  his  prefcnt  Pruffian  majefty.     It  is  fufficiejit  to  %, 
that  though  Auguftus  was  a  mild,  naoderate  prince,  and  did  every  thing  to 
fatisfy  the  Poles,  he  never  could  gain  their  hearts ;  and  all  be  obtained  from 
th«m  was  noerely  (helter,  when  his  Pruffian  majefty  dipve  him  from  his  /Capital 
and  eledioratc.     Auguftus  died  at  Drcfdeo,  in,  1763,  upon  which  count 
Staniflaus  Poniatowfki  was  chofen  king,  by  the  name  of  Stanifiaus  Auguttjis  - 
though  it  is  (aid  that  the  elcdion  was  conduced  irregularly,  and  that  he  ob! 
taincd  th^  crown  chiefty  through  the  influence  of  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia.    .He 
was  a  man  of  abilities  and  addrefs ;  but,  from  various  concurcingcattfes    he 
.  had  the  unhappinefa  to  fee  Poland,  during  his  /cign,  a  fcene  of  deiblatiMi 
and  cahmity.     In  1766,  two  Polift  gentlemen  prefented  a  peiifion  to  the 
.  king,  in  the  name  of  all  the  proteftant  nobility,  and  in  behalf  alfo  of  tbc 

*  members  of  the  Greek  chorch,  wherein  they  dem4nd<;d  to  hft.rciaftatcd  in 
their  ancient  rights  and  privileges,  and  to  be  placed  jupon  tbe^wc  foodft^ia 

'.  every  refpcd  as  the  Roman  catholic  fubjei^is  of  the  kingdom*     •>  The  di^- 

-  cncc  of  fentiments  upon  fome  points  of  religion  among  Chriftians,'*  faid  ihav 

in  their  petition,  "  ought  not  to  enter  iDto  any  confideration  with  regard  to* 

the  employments  of  the  ftate.    The  different  fcfts  o^Chria^axMCallho^gh  tjbcy 

differ  ia  opinion  among  thcmfd ves  wit  h  rcfped  tofomc^oiotg  of  dodriiS^  agfiva 

*  all  in  one  point,  that  of  being  faithful  to  their  fovcrcign,  and  obedtetft  t^bia 
'  prdcrs:  all  the  Chriftian  courts  are  convinced  of  this  truth;  and  therefore 
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iMviog  always  thii  pHnciple  in  vteffi  and  without  havlog  an^  regard  to  the 
.  rdigioa  they  pro^cfii,  Chriftian  princes  ought  only  to  fcek  ajfter  cbofe  whofc 
.merit,  and  talents»fnake  them  capable  of  fervio^  their  coaptry  properly/'  The 
king  gave  no  anfwer  to  the  petition  of  the  diifidents,  but  the  matter  was  re- 
fcrrjcd  to  the  diet»  which  was  held  the  following  year,  when  the  minifters  of 
.  th^  couttft  of  Ruflia,  of  London,  of  Berlin,  and  of  Copenhagen,  fupported 
>  their  pretenfiona.     The  diet  appeared  to  flatter  the  complaints  of  the  diffi- 
dents,  with  gr<at  •moderation,  as  to  the  free   exercife  of  their   woffhtp, 
,  which  gave  (ome  flattering  expectations  that  the  affair  would  be  happily 
terminated*     But  the  intrigues  of  the  king  of  Pruflia  appear  to  have  pie- 
vented  this :  for  that  prince,  though  he  openly  profeffed  to  be  a  zealoua 
defender  of  the  caub  of  the  diffidents,    it  was    mam'feft  from  the  event, 
that  his  great  aim  was  to  promote  the  views  of  his  own  ambition.     The 
intervention  of  the  Ruffians  in  the  affairs  of  Poland  alfo^ve  great  dif* 
guft  to  all  parties  in  the  kingdom.     The  whole  nation  run  into  confedera- 
cies formed  in  diftind  provinces  ;  the  popiih  clergy  were  adive  in  oppofing 
the   caufe   of  the    diffi^ents  ;    and   this  unfortunate   country  became  the 
theatre  of  the  moft  cruel  and  complicated  of  all  wars  ;  partly  civil,  partly 
religious*  and  partly  foreign.     The  confuiion,  devaftation,  and  civil  war, 
"  continued  in  Polanfl  during  the  years  1769,  1770,  and  1771,  whereby  the 
wl^ole  face  of  the;  country  was  alrood  deftroyed  ;  many  of  the  principal  Pol- 
iih  families  retired  into  foreign  dates  with  their  effects  ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  a  body    of  Ruffian  troops   which   aded    as  guards   to    the   king  at 
Waffaw,  that  city  had  likewife  exhibited  a  fcene  of  plunder  and  maflfacre.  To 
thefe  complicated  evils,  were  add^,  in  the  year  1770,  that  moft  dreadful 
fcourge,  the  peftilence,  which  fpread  from  the '  frontiers  of  Turkey  to  the 
adjoining  provinces  of  Podolia,  Volhinia,  and  the  Ukraine ;  and  in  thefe 
provinces  it  is  faid  to  have  fwept  off  250,000  of  the  people.     Meanwhile 
ibme  of  the  Poliih  confederates  interceded  with  the  Turks  to  affift  them 
again  ft  their  powerful  oppreffors  ;  and  a  war  enfued  between  the   Ruffians 
and  the  Turks  on  account  of  Poland.     The  condu6i  of  the  Grahd  Signibr 
and  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  towards  the  diftrelTed  Poles,  was  juft  and  honour 
rable,  and  the  very  reverfe  of  that  of  their  Cbriflian,  Catholic,  and  Apo- 
floUc  neighbours  *• 

•  Xn  1764,  the  emprefs  of  Rul&a  tranfmitted  to  the  court  of  Warfaw  an  a^  of  renoncia- 
tiim,i]gii«d  with  her  own  hand,  and  fealcd  with  the  fcal  of  the  empire  ;  wherein  Ihe  de- 
dares,  "  tbat  flie  did  by  no  ipcans  arrogate  either  to  hcrfelf,  her  heirs  and  iacceflbn,  or 
to  htx  empire,  any  right  or  claim  to  the  diftrids  or  territories,  which  were  adually  in  pof* 
lefiion,  or  fobjcd  to  the  authority  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  or  great  dutchy  of  Lithaaaia  ; 
hat  that,  on  the  contrary,  her  faid  majcfty  would  guarantee  to  the  faW  kingdom  of  PolaD4 
and  dutchy  of  Lithuania,  all  the  immunities,  lands,  territories,  and  diflni^  which  thefsd 
luAgdom  and  dachy  ought  hy  right  to  pofTrfs,  or  did  now  aduaUy  poflcfs  ;  >ad  iwiUt  at 
all  timea»  and  for  ever,  maintain  them  in  the  fail  and  free  cBJoyment  thereof,  i^gaiull  the 
^lemptsof  all  and  erery  one  who  ihonki  at  any  time,  or  on  any  pretext,  cndeaTonr  to  dir> 
po(!^sthcm  of  the  fame.**     In  the  fame  >car  did  the  king  of  Pnii&a  fign,  with  his  ova 
hand,  an  a  A,  wherein  he  declared,  •«  that  he  had  no  claims,  formed  no  prcicnfions  on  Po- 
land, 0r  any  part  thereof ;  that  he  nrnounced  all  claims  on  that  kingdom,  cither  the  king  of 
PrdSa,  eleAor  of  B^denhorg,  or  dnke  of  Pomerania.    la  the  fame  inllnmiettt  he  gua^ 
rantee9»  ia  the  aaoft  felcmn  manner,  the  territories  and  rights  of  Poland  againft  crerx  , 
pover  whatever.    The  emprefs  queen  of  Hungar)-,  £0  late  as  the  mocth  of  January,  x  77 1« 
•wrote  a  letter  with  her  own  band  to  the  kii^g  oi    Inland,  in  which  Ihe  gare  him  th^ 
ftrongeft  affurancem  "  That  her  friendfliip  for  nirn  and  the  republic  wa?  firm  and  unalter^ 
able :  Aat  the  nmtion  of  her  tro/>pt  ought  not  :o  alarm  him  :  that  fhe  had  never  entertain* 
ed  a  thmght  of  feixing  any  part  of  his  dominions,  nor  would  even  fnffer  any  ochcr  power 
t6do  it."-«-From  which,  according  to  the  political  creed  of  princes  we  may  infer,  thai  ta 
ggarantcc  the  rights,  liberties,  and  revenues  of  a  ftate,  means  to  annihilate  thofr  hh«ftie% 
feixe  upon  thofe  rights,  and  appropriate  tbolc  rcrerues  to  their  own  ufc     Sach  it  tbc  faatk 
o^rittccs,  the  isfiability  of  honan  poliiks,  and  of  husun  s£urs ! 

On 
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Oa  September.  3d9.  X77i9.an'  attempt  was  made  by  Coftioflfii*  aa  otBiov, 
aunong  the  Polilh  confederatesy  and  fevetal  others,  to.afiai£paie.  the  king; of. 
Pobad,  in  the  fLreets  of  WaHaw.  His  majefty  received  two  vou^dt  on  hif 
heady  one  .from  a  ball,  aod  the  other  from  a  fabre;,.  it^t with  (landing  whi^b. 
h«  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape  with  life»  by  Cozinft:I*t  relentiog,  for. 
which  hta  own  h'fe  was  faved,  and  he  nQW^rffidcs  in  the  papal  territories,  with, 
an  annual  penfion  from  the  king.  Pulaiki^iuBOtherof  the  confpiratorSy4i(iin<^ 
guifhed  himfeif  ia  the  American  fervice,  aad  waa  killed  in  attacking  the  Bris 
tiOi lines  at  Savannah, in  i 7 79*       ^  •'  «  ..  •'    , 

The  folio  wing  year,  1771*  St  appeared,  that  the  kin^  oJF  Pruifia,  the 
enip<xx>r  and  emprels.  queen,  and  thie  emprefs  of  Rulfiay  bipid  entered,  into 
an  alliance  to  divide  and  difmember  the  kingdom  of  Pcjand  :.  though^ 
Pruflia  was  formeily  in  a  ftate  of  va'ffala^e  to  Poland,  and  the  title  of  king  of 
Pruflla  was  never  acknowledged  by  the  Poles  till  i'j6^*  RuiSa  al(o  intbe 
bcgrianing  of  the  }  'jih  century  faw  its  capital  and  throne  poflirifed  by  th^ 
Poles,,  while  Auftria  in  1683  was.iodebtfd  lo  a  king  pf  Pvland  foi;  the  pr«-» 
iervation  of  its 'metropolis,  and  almoft  for  its.  v^ry.  f^ftenc^»  .,  Thefe  :fjbr^f( 
aMied  powers,  adiog  in.  ooncttt,  fet  up  their  ivrsa?!'  pivtenfigns  to  t^  ve^ 
Iptridive  diftri^  which  they  hid  allqUed  for  and  guaranteed  to  e^h 
other:  Polifii  or  Weftern  .Pruflia,  atid  Come  diftrid^ 'bor^eri^  upqa  Bran^ 
deaburgh,  for  the  t  king  of  Pruflia  ;  almoft  all  the  (outh-eaft  parM  of  the 
kmgdom  borderihg  upon  Hungary,  together  witJh  the  rifb.  f|li*worka  of  the. 
crown,  for  the  empitfs  queen  of  Uaagary  and  Bpt^mb  -^  ft  aod  a  .large  ^ifr. 
UiGt  of  comitry  about  Mohilow,  upon  die  banks  of  tl)^  Dnippe%  for  the 
emprefs  of  RufOa  f .  But  though  each  dF  thefe  powers  ptctjer^ded  to  iiav^ 
a  legal  title  to  the  territories  which  were  allotted  theiti  re%>^dMrely^*«n4 
publi^ed  manifeftoes  in  juftificatioo  of  the  meafurtts  which  ihey;  bad  taken, 
yet  as  they  were  confcious  that  the  fallacies  by  which  UMPy  fuppocted  their 
pretenOons  were  too  grois  to  impofe  upon' mankinds  tb^y  fprce^.the  Pples 
to  call  a  new  diet,  and  threatened  chem,  that  if  they  did  ^^t  .eonfent  una? 
nimouily  to  (ign  a  treaty  for  the  ceding  of  thofe  provinces  to  them  Tefpe£live- 
ly,  the  whole  kingdom  would  be  laid  under  a  military  execution,  and  treat* 
ckI  as  a  conquered  ftate.  In  this  extremity  of  diftrefs,  fcverai  of  thp  Fqt 
liih  nobility  protefted  againft  this  violent  zQ,  of  tyranny,  and  retiited  in- 
to foreign  dates,  chufing  rather  to  live  in  exile,  and  to  have  -all  their  landed 
property  confifcated,  than  be  thff  inftrumeiUA  of  bringing  their  country  to  ut^ 
ter  ruin  ;  but  the  kiag  under  the  threatening  of  depofition  and  imprifonment, 
was  prevailed  upon  tofigntfiis  aft,  and  hia  example  was  followed)^  many  of 
his  fttbjedts. 

The  king  of  Pruilia's  condud  in  Poland  was  the  moft  tyiannical  that  can 

be  conceived.     In  the  year  1771  hia  troops  entered  into  .Great  Poland,  aa4 

during  the  -fpace  of  that  year  be  carried  op*  from  lhat.pirovioce>  and 

■  t- 
*Tlke  diftria  duioedby  A^ftria,  was  «<  all  U^tr^^  of  land  lying  an  the  right  fide  of 
the  Viflula,  from  $ilcfia  above  Sandomxr  to  the  mou^  of  the  San>  «nd  from  Unmet;  by 
Franepole,  Z^moif^,  and  Rubidfow,  to  the  Bog ;  from  the  B09  along  the  frontiers  of  Red 
Kuffia  td  Zabras,  on  the  borders^  of  Volhtnia  and  Padolia,  and  firom  Zobras  in  a  (Iraight 
line  to  the  Kiq>er,  where  it  receives  the  SbrytSs  taking  in  a  part  of  PodoUa»  and.thcn  %^ 
long  the  boundaries  feparaaing  Fodolia  and  Moldavia,*'  This  coantry  &»  now  incorporucd 
Midi  Anfbia,  under  the  appdlatioo  of  the  kingdoins  of  Galicaa  aodl^oajLecia*^ ,  ^ . 

f  The  Ruffian  claims  comprifc  Poliih  JLivonia*  that  part  of  the  palatinate  aT  Pole  t,i£ 
to  the  eaft  of  the  Duna.  The  palatinates  ofVitepfk,  Miciflaw,  an^  two'pordops  of  !  'j 
palatinate  of  MinDc.  This  tra<5t  of  land  (Polilh  I^ivonia  accepted)  i»  fihiat^d  in  W  ;C£ 
Rufiiay  and  includes  foil  one  third  of  JLtthaama.  It  is  now  divided  into  tile  two/gov(..-n« 
vienu  of  P^loiflc  and  Mohilcl^  i  ./ 
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ifefgKboarfiood,  at  a' moderatt' cotnpiirationi  1 3',ooa  fiufniKes..  Qa  the  I9tfi 
df  Oflob^y  in  the  fame  yeary  he  pubtifhed  an  cdidy  commanding  erety  per- 
fbn^  ctTidcf  th^  fcr^reft' penalties,  a^d  even  corporal  pucdfbment,  to  take  in 
lenient  for  fongc;  pffovifions,  corn,  harfes^  Sec.  the  money  offered  by  Jyia 
troops  and  cdmfmYariev.*'  Thifr  fti€ney  waa  either  fibKr  bearing  i be  impr«.f- 
fron-'  of  Poland,  and  tuCiSlj  wortii'^one  third  of  iti  nominal  valuct  or  ducats 
ftfbck  fn  imitation  of  Dnfch  d««at9)  Seventeen  per  cent,  inferior  to.  the  real 
dticaH'  of  Holland.  With  this  htlk  MKkney  he^bought  op  corn  and  forage 
enough,  not  jonly  to  fupply  his  army  for  two  whole  yeariy-but  to  ftock  oaa- 
ga^ineft  in  (he  c6antry  -^felf,  where  -the  iohabitanta  were  forced  to  come 
'^d  re«pnrcha{e  com  for  their  daily  fubiftence  at  an  advanced  price,  and  with 
^od  money,'  bia^commiffarieB  reivfing  to  take  the  fame  coin  they  had:  paid. 
At  'ttte  loweft  calculation  he  gmn€df  by  this  honed  macocutre,  (even  mifiiooa 
^6ot!ahi.  Having  Rripped  the  coiintry  of  money  and  provifiona,  his  next 
tfttenipt-wai  to  thin^  itiUll  more  cf  its-inhabitante.  To  people. his  own  do* 
fiftihConsi  St  the'Mp^nce  of  Pokind,'bad  been:  his  gr«9t  aim ;  for  this  piupofe 
be  !lit  npon  a  new  oontrilSfition  ;  evety  town  and  TiUage  was  obliged  to  fur* 
nffti  aceKflin  mm>bei'  of  nfalriageable* girls  ^  the  ponents  to  give  as  a  portioB» 
i-  feather  bedj  four  piHowa,'  a  cow,  two  hogs,  dnd  three  ducats  in  gold. 
6bme  were  bound  hand  and  foot^  and  cavrfed  off  as  crioiinals.  His  cxa&OBS 
fr^m  the  abbeys,  convents^  dsithtMiB,  and^iu^blfes,  were  fo  heavy,  and  exceed* 
off  at  laft  theiy  abiiilt^s  fo  mUeh,  that  the  -priefts  abaodoned  their  churches, 
and  the  nobles-  thefr  4aflds.  Thef^  esattiDds  continued  with  ucabaicd  si- 
g^dr,  froiii  tl»e  yeal',  i  77 1,'tO'  the  Wme  the  treaty  ©f  partition  waa  declared, 
^d'^6'ffeffion  t^ken  bf  the  prd^in^e^  ufurped.  Frotn  thcfe  proceedinga  it 
iN>nld  ^p^^^t^at'Ithat  hi^*  Prt>flkn  m<)jbiVf  knew  of  no  righxB  but  his  own  ;  no 
ptetenfion^  bLFIthofe-of  t4>elloufc'of  -Brandenburg  ;  no  othet  rule  of  jufticc 
but  his  6 V^n  pride  a*d  ambition. 

The  violent  difmembe'rment  and  partition  of  PolanlB  has  juftly  been  con- 
iidered  as  the'firll  great  bresch  in  the  modern  political  lyfttm  of  Europe. 
The  furprifti  ^T  a-^own,  the  invafion  of  an  infiguiiicant  province,  or  the  elcc* 
tion  df  a  ^rihct'f  wh6  had  neither  abilitiesto  be  feared,  nor  virtues  to  be  loved. 
Would  fome  ybars  ago  have  arkned  one  half  of  Europe,,  and  called  forth 
ill  the  attention-  of  the  othei<.  •  But  the  dedrudion  o£  a  great  kingdom, 
with  the  confequentf  difarrangemenf  of  power,  domifiion«  and  commerce, 
has  been  beheld  by  the  other  nati^Mis  of  Europe  with  the  moff  affoai(h* 
ing  indifference  ^d  unconcern.  The  conrts  of  London,  Paris,  Stock* 
holm,  ant^Cdpeuhagen,  remonftrated  ^gainlb  the  ufurpalions*  but  that  waa 
all.  Poland  was  forced  to  fubmit,  and  the  partition  was  ratified  by  their 
diet,  held  under  the  bribes  and  threats  of  the  three  powers.  In  the 
(etiate  there  was  a  majority  of  fix,  but  -  in  the  lower  houfe,  or  a£Cen>- 
bly  of  nuncios, '  there  was  but  one  in  favour  of  tbe  .meafure,  54  again (l 
53.  This  is  a  very  alarming  circumiiance,  and  (hews  that  a  moft  im* 
portant,  though  not  happy  change,  has  taken  place  in  that  general  fjf* 
ttm  of  policy,  and  arrangement  of  power  and  dominion,  which  had 
been  for  fome  ages  an  objcdl  of  unremitting  attention  with  moil  of  the  ftates 
of  Europe*  Oiur  ancellors  mighty  perhaps,  on  fome  occafions,  difcovcr 
rather  more  aniiety  about  prefer ving  the  balance  of  power  in  £u- 
rope  than  was  neceifary  ;  but  it  has  been  well  remarked,  that  the  idea 
oi  confiScrmg  Europe  as  a  vaft  commonwealth,  of  the  fcveral  parts 
being  diflin^i  and  feparate,  though  politically  and  commercially  united, 
of  keeping  them  ii\depcDdeDt,  though  unequal  in  power,  and  of  prevent* 
ing  any  onci  by  any  mcansi  from. becoming  too  powerful  for  thtrcffj  waa.^ 
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great  add  libera],  an^^  thougli  the  refult  of  bajrbanfmy  was  fquod^dupon  the 
laoft  enlarged  pttncipleB  of  the  wlfeft  policy.  It  appears  to  be>  owing  to  this 
fyfteiPy  that-  this-  fcnaJl  part,  of  the  weftern  world  has  acquired  foadonifh^g  a. 
fuperioriiy  over  the  rcil  of  the  globe.  The  fortuj^e  an^  glory  of  Greece  pro* 
ceedcd  from  a  fimilar  fyOrem  of  policy 9  though  foro>ed  upon  ft  f outlier  fcale* 
Both  hev  fortune  aod  glory  expired  with  that  fyftem. 

The  revoltttiony  which  happened  in  this  country  on  the  3d  of  May  179I9 
deiervedly  engaged  mu<}h  of  the  public  attention,  as  it  cliabliihed  a  free  and 
apparently  well  balanced  conftitution  ii^  FoUad,  founded  upon  the  genuine 
priuctples  of  liberty.     The^  evils  of  cledive  monarchy  were  indeed  the  chief 
caufe  that  Poland  had  alcnoil  ceafed  to  be  confidercd  as  a  nation.     The^ 
dynafly  of  future  kings  of  Poland  was  to  coaodence  in  Frederic  Auguilus- 
eledlor  of  Saxony,  with  the  right  of  inheritance  to  his  male  defcendants  :  xa: 
cafe  the  prcfenv  ek&or  (hould  have  no  m^c  iiTuet  a  huiband  cbofen  by  bimj 
for  his  daiighter>  .with  the  conicntof  the.Poli{hreprefentativeS|  ihall  begin  the, 
dynady.     But  after  this  boafle4.9haDgie>  Fohtnd  would  only  have  advanced. 
to  that  degree  of  civilization  i^hich  other.  European  countries  enjoyed  io  the* 
13th  century.     jEiere  hundreds  of  citizens  would  have  been  free,  here  millions, 
of  peafauts  Haves-;  at  the  utmoU,  not  above  five  hundred  thoufand  out  of 
fifteen  millions  woi^d  have  been  free. 

.  After  a  (hort  and  uneqdal  druggie  with  RuIIia,  this  unhappy  couotry. 
has  been  forced  to>  abandon  the  new  c^nftitution,  and  may  again  be  regarded 
as  a  Ruilian  province*  The  conEitution,  which  had  been  eftablifhed 
in  Poland  was  not  of  long  duration*  Although  the  king  had  joined  moft 
cordially  in  its  fupport  as  it  fcemcd  calculated  to  promote  the  happinefs  of 
his  people,  he  lud.negle^d  every  means  of  defending  the  newly  fettled  go- 
vernment. Neither  the  Handing  force  of  Poland  was  properly  organized^ 
nor  the  militia  embodied.  Not  a  magazine  was  eredied^  not  an  entrench- 
ment thrown  up.to.oppoOe  the  entrance  of  the  enemy.  It  was  all  a  dead 
calm  and  the  Auftrians  appeared  upon  their  frontiers  before  the  diet  had 
recovered  from  its  furprize  at  the  fir{l  hoflilc  declaration  of  the  emprefs.  It 
was  OD  the  ziH.  of  April  tnat  they  received  the  firil  notification  from  the 
kingf,  of  the  inimical  and  unjufi  intentions  ef  RufSa.  Thc^  diet  and  nation 
rofe  as  one  man  to  ^maintain  their  independence.  ^11  private-  unimoiities 
wertLobliteratedy  all  private  interefts  were  facrifkedJ  On  the  iSth  of  May,. 
the  RuiCan  ambaflador  delivered  hi?  declaration,  which  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  appearance  of  the  Ruflian  troops  on  the  frontiers.  Many  ob- 
iliH^ce  engagements  were^ought,  and  the  Poles  bravely  refifted  t^e  progrefs 
of  the  enemy.  Kotwiihftanding  their  exertions  however  they  were  obliged 
gradually  to  retire  before  a  more  numerous  and  better  difciplined  army- 
Niefuz,  Wilna^  Minik,  and  feveral  other  places  of  leis  confequence,  fell  into 
their  hands  one  after  another.  ' 

The  unequal  conteii  was  however  prematurely  terminated.  The  king  inflead 
of  putting  hifpfelf,  according  to  his  £ril  refolvc,  at  tlie  head  of  his  army,  fur- 
rendered  at  difcretion.  On  the  zd.  of  Auguft,  a  confederation  was  formed  at 
Warfaw,  whole  ads  were  evidently  the  defpotic  didates  of  RLflla,  and  were 
calculated  to  reilore  ancient  abufes,  and'to  place  the  country  under  the  ag- 
gravated oppreHion  of  a  foreign  yoke. 

Meanwhile  the  king,  of  Pruflia  obfcrving  with  how  much  facility  the  em- 
prefs  had  feized  part  of  the  dominions  of  Poland  determined  ^to  join  in  the 
robbei7.     On  the  6th  of  January  he  publifhed  a  declaration,  which  was  in ' 
a  ihort  time  followed  up  by  a  body  of  troops.     Thorn  and  Dantzick  were  in 
H  very  ihort  time  completely  fubjefted  to  tb^  FruiBanSi  and  a  garrifon  of 
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1,700  men  was  quartered  upon  the  inhabitant!.  The  fonhar  partition  of 
this  unfortunate  country. was  now  rapidly  approaching.  It  was  preceded 
by  manifeftoes  fronv  the  combined  potentates,  all  attempting  to  joftify  their 
proccedinfra.  The  Poles  were  now,  however,  driven  almoll  todefperation 
by  oppreffion.  The  peafants  were  compelled  to  lodge  and  board  the  Ruffian 
foldiers,  and  tranfport  them  from  place  to  place,  without  receiving  the  lead- 
i^muneration.  Rouftd  into  a6^ton  by  thcfe  excefles  general  Kofeiufl^o,  early 
in  February  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  body  of  infurgcnt*,  at- 
tacked the  PmfHaits,  who  had  taken  poffcffion  of  their  country,  forced  them 
to  retreat,-  and  purAied  them  to  a  confiderable  diftance.  •  During  the  fum- 
mer  a  number  of  battles  were  fought  with  various  fucctfa.  Early  in  Sep* 
tember  the  Ruffian  grand  army  amved  in  Poland,  and  on  the  loth  of*0£^o- 
ber,  a  dreddfal  engagement  took  plactr  between  the  RnflianS  under  general 
Ferfen,  and  the  troops  under  Kofciufko.  The  Ruffiana  advanced  twire  to 
the  attack,  but  were  repulfed  by  the^-Poles,  who,  not  contented  with  the 
advantages  they  had  gained,-  absmdoned  their  favourable  pofition  on  the 
heights,  and.pirffcd  on  to  the  attack  in  their  turn.  This 'movement  threw 
the  troops  into  confufion ;  and  the  Ruffians  forming  themfclves  anew,  the 
rout  foon  became  general.  The  battle,  which  began  at  fcven  in  the  mom- 
iDg,  did  not  end  till  noon.  Kofciufko  flew  from  rank  to  rank,  and  was  con- 
tinually in  the  hotteft  part  of  the  engagement,  in  thecourfe  of  which  he  bad 
three  horfes  killed  under  him.  Ac  length  he  fell ;  and  a  Coilack,  who  did 
not  know  him  in  the  peafant's  drefs  which  he  conftantly  wore-,  wounded 
him  from  behind  with  a  lance,'  He  recovered,  and  advanced  a  few  fteps,but 
was  again  knocked  down  by  another  Coffack,  who  was  preparing  to  giv?  him 
a  mortal  blow,  when  his  arm  was  Hopped  by  a  Ruffian  officer,  who  isfaid  to 
have  been  general  Chrnozazow,  to  whofe  wife  Kofciuflco  had  a  ihott  time 
before  politely  given  leave  of  departure  from  Warfaw  to  join  her  hufband* 
The  unfortunate  Kofciufko  implored  the  officer,  if  he  wifhed  to  render  him 
a  fervice,  to  allow  the  folditr  to  put  an  end  to  his  exiftence  ;  but  the  latter 
chofe  rather  to  make  him  a  prifoncr.  The  Poiifh  infantry  defended  them* 
felves  with  bravery  proportioned  to  that  of  their  geoeral,  and  fought  with  a 
degree  of  valour  almoft  approaching  to  fury. 

The  Ruffians  foon  afterwards  fummoned  Wsrfaw  to  furrender,  and  on 
being  reftifed,  they  proceeded  on  the  4th  of  November  to  attack  the  fuburb 
of  Prague.  Suwarrow,  commanded  his  foldicrs  to  mount  to  the  affault  ib 
tlie  fame  manner  they  had  done  at  Ifmael,  over  }he  dead  bodies  of  their 
comrades  arid  enemies.  His  further  orders  were,  that  they  fliould  fight 
only  witli  the  fabre  and  the  bayonet.  The  Ruffians  fprung  to  the  charge 
with  almoft  inconceivable  impctuofity.  They  eagerly  begau  to  climb  the 
works,  and  the  fix  Ruffian  columns  prefented  themfelves  at  the  fame  mo- 
ment before  the  lines  at  Prague.  Thus  furrounded  the  Poliffi  generals  found 
themfelves  unable  to  oppofe  with  io,cco  foldiers,  which  was  the  whole  of 
their  force,  the  united  attack  of  30,000  men  ;  and,  to  add  to  their  diftrefr^ 
the  fire  which  they  immediately  commenced,  from  the  darknels  of  the  night 
was  fo  ill  direAed  as  to  paCs  over  the  heads  of  the  aflailanis. 

The  cry  raifed  by  the  fuccefsful  columns  penetrated  to  the  entrenchments 
on  the  other  fide  of. the  Viftula,  and  added  to  the  confteination  of  the  P»Ies 
engaged  with  the  other  part  of  the  Ruffian  force  ;  and  they  endeavoured  to 
find  lafety  by  retiring  into  Warfaw,  over  a  bridge.  In  their  retreat  they 
were  met  by  another  body  of  Ruffians,  and  a  dnradful  carnage  cnfucd,  ia 
which  a  great  part  of  the  ganifon  of  Prague  was  miferably  flaughtcred« 
After  a  levcTC  cooflid  of  eight  hours,  the  rtfifiaocc  on  tbe  part  of  the  Poles 
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<:eafed»  Tirt  thoafand  .Poles,  wjtre  coropoted  to  hare  b^ai  (Iain  ior  the  af- 
daiult ;  the  remainder  were  either  imprifoned  or  difperiad.  The  •  cftM&ena 
were  compelled  to  lay  down  thetr  armsy  and  their  houfes  were  plundered  by 
the  mercitefs  Rulfilns,  i^'ho,  after  the  battle  had  ceafed  nearly  ten  hours,  a- 
boat  nine  oVlock  at  night  fet  fire  to  the  towa».  and  again  began  to^  maffacre 
the  inhabitants^  In  this  exigenee  CQQot  Potocki,  the  chief  of  the  infurrec- 
tion,  propofcd  to  treat  with  the  RuQian^,  ^  and  repaired  to  their  head  quarters 
with  propofitions  of  peacerio  the  n^iTie  of  the  republic*  Tie  was  received 
with  extreme  baughu'nefs  by  Suwarrow,  who  intimatedf  that  he  (hould  not 
treat  with  any  iauirgenty  but  only  with  fuch  as,  invefted  with  legitimate 
authority*  ihould  come  to  (peak  in  the  name,  and  on  the  part  of*  his^Pohih 
majeily.  Deputies  were  then  difpatched  from  the  magiftracy  of  Warfaw  to 
the  Ruffian  commander,  who .  returned,  after  having  been  conftrained  to 
iiirrender  the  city  at  difcretion,  under  the  (ingle  condition  of  fecuring  to  the 
inhabitants  their.  lives  and*  property.  The  general  infolently  obferv^,  that 
there  was  another. article  which  without  doubt  they  had  forgotten  to  adc*  'but 
which  he  would  accede  to  them,  which  wasfardonfor  the  pa/i. 

In  contequence  of  this  arrangement,  the  firing  which  had  beetf  kept  up  in 
the  fuburb  of  Prague  ceafed*  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Warfaw  were  requef* 
ted  to  furrender  their  arms;  This  wasrefufed  by  the  foldiers  in  the  city 9 
and  their  chief  Wawrzecki,  with  many  others  of  the  fupreme  council,  re- 
fafed  to  take  part  in  the  capitulation.  This  impeded  theclofe  of  the  negotia- 
tion \  but  the  military,  who  refufed  to  by  down  their  arms,  were  allowed 
to  leave  Warfaw,  not  however  without  a  declaration  from  Suwarrow  that 
they  might  be  fure  of  not  efcaping,  and  that,  when  taken*  no  quarter  would 
be  granted.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  the  fupreme  council  with  the  gene* 
rali(fimo  Wawrecki  remitted  into  the  hands  of  the  idng.  the  authority  they 
had  exercifed.  On  the  9th  the  Ruffian  general  made  his  triumphal  entry  in- 
to Warfaw,  in  which  the  ftreets  were  lined  with  his  troops,  aijid  the  iftbabi* 
tants,  fhut  up  lu  ^heir  houfes,  obfcrved  a  melancholy  filence.  The  chief 
magiftrate  delivered  him  the  keys  at,  the  bridge  of  Prague  f  after  which  he 
received  the  cempliments  of  the  king,  and  on  the  loth  went  with  much  pomp 
to  the  caflle  to  pay  hif  refpeds  to  his  majefty.  Such  was  the  fate  of  thia 
unhappy  country  ;  though  brave  and  enthufiaftick  in  defence  of  their  liber- 
ties, the  inhabitaats  ztt  compelled  to  bow  beneath  the  opprelBve  yoke  of 
foreign  potentates • 

SWITZERLAND,      - 

SiTUAriOlf  AND  ExTEWr. 

MUcs.  Degrees- 

Length  2607  o^t«*.^«     J  6  and  1 1  caft  longitode. 
Breadth  ioo)  »"^^*="     I46  and  48  north  latitude. 

Containing  13,000  fquare  miles,  with  138  inhabitants  to  each. 

Boundaries.]  T  T  Is  bounded  by  Alface  and  Swabia  in  Germany,  on  liic 

'X  North  ;  by  the  lake  of  Conftance,  Tirol,  and  Trent,  on 
the  Eaft  \  by  Italy,  on  the  South  ;  and  by  France,on  the  Weft. 

Divisions.}  Switzerland  is  divided  into  thirteeo  cantons,  which  ftand  m 
point  of  precedency  as  follows ;  I.  Zurich  j  2.  Berne  ;  3.  Lucerne  ;  4.  \5d  ; 
5.  Schweitji;  6.  Underwalden  ;  7.  Zug  ;  8.  Claris  ;  9.  fiaiii;  loFribourg;. 
11..  Soleurc  ;  4a.  Schaffhaufen  j  13.  Appcnzrf. 
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The  ht&  accoftint  we  have  of  the  dimenfions  and 
canton^  is  as  follows  : 


towtit  of  eadk 


Coantnes  Names. 
Switzeriand. 


{Berne 
ScTaffhaufen 
BaGl 


Papifls. 


^Lucerne' 
Underwalden 
Uri 
Suiflc 
Fribourg 
Zug 
Soleure 


Calvmills  and  f  Appenzel 
Papifts.        i^Glarw 
^  Baden 
Bremgarte 
Mellingen 
Rheinthal 
Thurgau 
Lugano 
Lucarno 
Mendris 

I  LMaffgia 


The  fubjeas  of 
the  SwitzerSy 
Calvimfta  and 
Papifts. 


Miles 

in 

Length. 


I 


HI 

21 

33 
23 
4« 

24 
18 

3' 

23 
24 

26 

20 
18 


Miles 
'     in 
Breadth. 


Chief  Cities. 


5* 


87 
33. 

9 
16 

35 
16 

21 

21 
10 

24 

21 
18 

la 

5 
11 

3^ 


Berne 
Zurich 
Schaffbaufen 
Bafil,  47.40  N.      7 
Lat.  7-40  £.  Ion.  3 
Lucerne 
Stantz 
Altorf     * ' 
Suiffe 
Fribourg 
Zug 
Soleure,  or  Solo- 

thurn 
Appenzel 
Claris 
Baden 
Bremgarten 
Mellingen 
Rheineck 
Frowanfidd 
Lugana 
Locarno 
Mendris 
Maggia 


t  'I' 


Countries  Naoies. 


Allies  of  the 
SWitzers. 

Calvin  ifts. 


«^p- 


GriTons 


Safajeds  of  the  1  Chiavanna 
Grifons,  Cal-  >  Bormio  and 
vinifts  &  Pap  J  Vaheline 


I 


Cal  vinifts* 


Papifts. 


f  Tockenburg 
<  Gtncva 
C.  Neufchatel 
r  Valais 
\  Bafte 
CSt.  GaU 


Mfles 

MUes 

in 

in 

Length. 

Breadth. 

100 

62  " 

42 

34 

27 

19 

» 

27 

II 

13 

.   20 

^  3* 

30 

^0 

16 

'3 

10 

20 

Chief  Cities. 


Coire 

Chiavanna 
Sondrio 

Liechtenfteg 

Geneva 

Neufchatel 

SioQ 

DelCperg 

St.  GaU 

Mulhaufen.  in  Al- 
face,  is  alfo  unit- 
ed to  them. 
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AhL«  ei»tM4««»  sorL,  amd  «?aoe1      This  being  a^moilntainous  com- 
OF  THE  covNTRT*  J  ^^*  ^j'^^  udou  tbc  Alpc  fwhich- 

torm  an  amphitbeatre  of  more  iban  loo  roiiea),  the  tro&s  are  confequently 
biuer  in  winter^  the  bills  being  covered  with  fnow  -fom^tioaes  all  the  year 
long.  In,  fummer  the  inequality  of  tbe  foil  renders  the  fame  province  very . 
unnqual  in  its  feafoos  {  on  one  fide  of  thofe  mountains  tbe  inhabitants  are 
often  ieaping,  while  they  are  fowmg  on  another.'  The  vallies,  however,  are 
warm  and  •  fruitful,  and  well  cultivatedt  and  nothing  can  be  more  delightful 
than  tbe  fummer  moatha  in  this  charming  cauntry.  *  It  is  fubje&  to  rains  and 
tempefts  $  for  which  teafon  pubKc  granaries  are  every  where  .er^ed  to  fup« 
ply  the  failure  of  their  .crops.  The  water  of  Switzerland  is  generally  excel- 
lent,  and  often  defcends  from  the  mountains  in  large  or  fmall  catatadb,  vHiich 
have  a  delightful  effe^. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  the  wortd  wherein  the  advantageoos  ef- 
ie&s  of  unwearied  and  perfevering  induftry  are  more  remarkably  confpicu- 
otts  than  in  Switzerland.  In  paSing  pver  the  moontainous  parts  theneof, 
tbe  traveller  is  ftruck  with  admiration,  to  obCerve  rocks  that  were  former^' 
barren,  now  planted  with  vines,  or  abounding  wi^h  rich  pafiure  ;  and  to 
snark  tbe  traces  of  tbe  plough  along  the  fides  of  precipices  fo  fteep,  that  a 
horfe  could  not  even  mount  them  without  great  difficuky.  In  (hort,  the  in- 
babitants  feem  to  have  furnoouoted  every  obftru^on  which  foU,  fituation,  and 
climate  had  thrown  in  their  way,  and  to  hare  fpread  fertility  over  vai;iou8 
fpots  of  tbc  country,  which  nature  feemed  to  have  conligned  to  everlaiUog 
barrenaefii.  The  feet  of  the  mountains,  and  fometimes  alio  tbe  very  fum« 
mits  are  eavered  with  vineyards,  com  fields,  meadows,».?ind  pafture  grpun^s. 
Otber.partsof  this  country  are  more  dreary,  oonfifting  almoft  eirtircly  of  bar- 
ren and  inacceilible  rocks,  fome  of  which  are  continually  covered  with  fnow 
or  ace.  The  vallies  between  tbcCe  icy  and  fnowy  mountains  appear  like  fo 
Biany  fmooth  frozen  lakes,  and  from  them  vaft  fragments  of  ice  frequently 
fall  down  loto  tbe  more  fruitful  fpots  beneath.  In  fome  parts,  tha%  is  a 
vegolar  gradation  from  extreme  wildnefs  to  btgb  cultivation  ;  in  others  tbe 
tranfxtiona  are  very  abrupt,  and  very  ftriking.^  Sometimes  a  continued  chain 
of  cultivated  mountains,  richly  clothed  with  wood,  and  ftudded  aP  over  with 
.  hanilctsi  cottages  above  the  clouds,  paflures  which  appear  fufpended  in  the 
air,  exhibit  the  moft  delightful  landfcape  that  can  be  conceived.;  and  in  o- 
tber  places  appear  rugged  rocks,  cataradis,  and  mountains  of  i  prodigious 
beigbt,  covered  with  ice  aqd  fnow.  **  Behold  our  walls  and  bulwarks^"  ex- 
claimed a .  Swifs  peafant,  pointing  to  the  mountains  ;  "  Conftantinople  is 
not  fo  ftronglf  fortified."  In  fiKMft,  Switzerland  abounds  with  the  moft  pic-  * 
turefque  fcenes  ;  and  here  are  to  be  found  (bme  of  the  moft  {iiblime  exhibt- 
tioQS  of  nature,  in  her.  moll  awful  and  tremendous  forma,  and  in  thofe  flu- 
pendous  Alps,  **  vffaof«  beads  touch  heaven." 

Glacis  as.]  Nofubjeft  in  natural  hi  dory  is  more  curious  than  the  origin 
of  thefe  glaciers,  which  are  tmmenfe  fields  of  ice,  and  ufually  reft  dn  an  in- 
clined plain)  being  paibed  forwards  by  tbe  prelfare  of  their  own  weight,  and . 
but  weakly  fupported  by  tbe  rugged  rocks  beneath,  they  are  iotcrfc^d  fay 
large  traafverfe  crevices  ;  and  prefent  the  appearance  of  walls,  pyramids,  and 
other  fantaftic  (hapes,  obfcrved  at  all  heights  and  in  all  fituations,  wherever 
the  declivity  is  beyond  thirty  or  forty  degrees, 

Mr.  Coxe  defcribes  the  method  of  travelling  over  thefe  glaciers.  ^'  We 
bad  each  of  us  a  long  poie  fpiked  with  iron,  and  m  arder  tc  fecure  us  as 
much  as  poflible  from  flipping,  tbe  guides  faftened  to  odr  ihoes  oramfont'  or 
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fmall  bars  of  iron  ;:  provided  with  four  fmall  fpikes  of  the  fame  metal.  At 
other  timca  in(bead  of  crampons^  we  had  large  nails  in  our  (hoes,  which  raorr 
e&ftutilly  ^nfwered  our  purpofe.  The  difficult j  of  croifing  thefe  valleys  of 
icC)  ariCes  from  the  immenfe  chafms.  We  rolled  down  lar^e  ftones  into  fe- 
veral  of  them  ;  and  the  great  leagth  of  time  before  they  reached  the  bottom, 
gave  UB  fome  conception  of  their  depth  ;  our  guides  aiFured  us,  that  in  fome 
places  they  are  pot  lefs  than  five  hundred  feet  deep..  I  ean  no  othrrwife 
Convey  to  you  an  image  of  this  body  orice,  broken  into  irregular  ridges  and 
deep  chafms,  than  by  comparing  it  to  a  lake  inftantaneoufly  frozen  in  the 
midft  of  a  violent  dorm.''  In  fpeaking  of  an  unfuccefsful*  attempt  of  fome 
'  gentlemen  to  reach  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc,  he  prefents  to  his  readers  a 
moft  honid  image  of  the  danger  of  thefe  chafms.  "  As  they  were  return- 
ing in  great  hafte,  (owing  to  the  day  being  far  advanced)  one  of  the  party 
flipped  in  attempting  to  leap  over  a  chafm  of  ice.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
long  pole,  rpiked  with  iron,  whiclr  he  ilruck  into  the  ice ;  and  upon  this  he 
hung  dreadfnUy  fufpented  £br  a  fe^  moments,  until  he  was  leleafed  by  his 
companions.'' 

Mount AiN-s-.^  In  this  nu^untainous  country,  where  nature  is  all  upon  a 
grand  fcal^,  Mont  Blanc  i8j>articularly  diftinguifiied  from  other  mountains, 
by  having  its  (ummits  and  fides  clothed  to  a  confiderable  depth  with  a  man- 
tle of  fnow,  almoft  without  the  intervention  of  the  leaft  rock  to  break  the 
glare  of  the  white  appearance.  According  to  the  calculation  of  Mr.  De 
LfUc,  (by  whofe  improvement  of  the  barometer,  elevations  are  taken  with  a 
degree  of  accuracy  before  unattatnaole),  the  height  of  this  mountain  above 
the  level  of  the  fea  is  2,3915^  French  toifes,  or  159304  Epnglifh  feet  ;  or  ac 
cording  to  Sir  George  Shuckborough,  15,662  feet,  which  gives  a  difference 
of  only  358  feet.  The  Peak  of  Tencriff  and  iEtna  have  been  frequently 
fuppofed  to  be  the  higheft  points  of  the  glpbe,  but  from  the  moft  accurate 
obfervations  it  will  be  found  that  Motit  Blanc  is  of  much  more  confiderable 
elevation,  and' that  there  are  no  mountains  (.exi:ept  thofe  in  America,  par- 
ticularly Chimboraco,  the  higheft  point  of  the  Cordilleras,  the  elevation 
of  which  according  to  Condamine,  furpaffes  3,000  toifes,  or  19,200  feet, 
but  according  to  others,  20,608  feet),  which  are  equal  to  the  altitude  of 
Mont  Blanc. 

Rivers  and  lakes.]]  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Rhine,  which  rifes  in  the 
chain  of  mountains  bordering, on  St.  Gothard,  the  Aar,  the  Reufs,  the  Tefin, 
the  Oglio,  and  the  Rhone. — The  lakes  arc  thofe  of  Geneva,  Conftance, 
Thu'n,  Lucerne,  Zuriche,  Biel,  and  Bricn. 

Metals  And  minerals.].  The  mountains  contain  roinesof  iron,  cryftal, 
virgin  fulphur,  and  fprings  of  mineral  waters. 

Vegetable  and  animal  rRODucTioNS.]  Switzerland  produces  (beep 
and  cattle,  wine,  wheat,  ^barley,  oats,' rye,  fiax,  dnd  hemp  $  plenty  of  apples, 
pear^,  nuts,  cherries,*  plums,  and  chefnuts,  the  parts  towards  Italy  abound  in 
peaches,' almonds,  figs,  citrons,  and  pomegranates  ;  and  moft  of  the  cantons 
abound  in  timber.  Befides  game»  fifh  and  fowl  are  al(b  found  ;  in  fome  of 
the  higher'  and  more  inacccfiiblc  parts  of  the  Alps,  the  bouquetin,  and  the 
'chamois,  whofe  adivity  in  fcouring  along  the  fteep  and  craggy  rocks,  and  in 
leaping  over  the  precipices,  is  hardly  conceivable.  The  blood  of  both  thefc 
animals  is  of  fo  hot  a  nature,  that  the  inhabitants  of  fome  of  thefe  fountains, 
^ho  are  fubje6i  to  pleurifies,  take  a  few  drops  of  it,  mixed  with  water,  as  a 
remedy  Jor  that  diforder.  The  flefh  of  the  chamois  is  efteemed  very  delicious. 
Among  the  Alps  is  likewife  found  a  fpecies  of  hares,  which  in  fummer  m 
iaid.  perfc&ly  to  refemble  other  hares,  but  in  :wintcr  become  all  over  wt^ite,  fo 
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thitt  tfaey  are  fcarcdy  diflmguifiiable  among  the  fnow.  But  this  Idea  bath 
been  latelj  exploded,  nor  is  it  certain  whether  the  two  fpecies  eVer  couple 
together.  The  white  hare  feldom  qiifits  his  rocky  relidence.— ^Here  ere  alfo 
yeUow  and  white  foxes,  which  in  winter  fometimes  come  down  into  the 
Tallies., 

Population,  inhabitant^*  bianne8.«,1      According  to  the  heft  aC' 
CU8T0MS,  AND  Div£RSt0N$«  3  counts,  tfac  cantons  of  Swit- 

zerland contain  about  2,000,000  of  inhabitants,  who  are  a  brave,  hardy, 
induftrions  people,  remarkable  for  their  fideUty,  and  their  zealous  attachment 
to  the  liberties  of  their  country.  Like  the  old  Romans,  they  are  equally  in* 
ured  to  arms  and  agriculture.  A  general  fimplicu^  of  manner8,.an  open  and 
unaffe6led  frankneis,  together  with  an  invincible  fpirit  of  freedom,  are  the 
mod  diftingui(hing  chara^eriftics  of  the  inhabitants  of  Switzerland.  A  very 
ftriking  proof  of  the  fimj>licity  and  opennefs  x>f  manners  of  this  people,  and  of 
aftoniihing  confidence,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.Coxe,  who  fays,  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  general  Pfii&r,  that,  on  each  fide  of  the  road  that  runs  through  the 
valley  of  Muotta,  in  the  canton  of  Schweitz,  there  are  feveral  ranges  of  fmaU 
ihops  uninhabited,  yet  filled  with  various  goods,  of  which  the  prices  are  mark- 
ed ;  any  paiTengers  who  wifh  to  become  purchafers,  enter  the  fhops,  take 
away  the  merchandize,  and  depofit  the 'price,  which  the  owners  call  for  in  tbe 
evening.  They  are  in  general  a  very  enlightened  nation  ;  their  common 
people  are  far  more  intelligent  than  the  fame  rank  of  •men  in  mod  other  coun- 
tries ;  a  tafie  for  literature  is  very  prevalent  among  thofe  who  are  in  better 
circumftances,  and  even  among  many  of  the  loweft  rank  ;  and  a  genuine  and 
•unartful  good  breeding  is  extremely  confpicuous  in  the  Swifs  gentry.  On  the  ' 
firil  entrance  into  this,  country,  the  traveUer  cannot  but  obferve  the  air  of  con- 
tent and  fatisfafiipn  which  appears  in  the  countenances  of  the  inhabitants.  ' 
tThe  cleanlinefs  of  the  houfes,  and  of  the  people,  is  peculiarly  llriking  ;  and 
in  all  their  manners,  behaviour,  and  drefs,  feme  ftrong  outlines  may  be  tracedj 
iKrhich  diilinguifh  this  happy  people  from  the  neighbouring  nations,  who 
labour  under  the  oppreffions  of  defpotic  government.  Even  tbe^  Swill  cot- 
tages convey  the  liveheH  image  of  cleanhnefs,  eafe,'  and  fimplicity,  and  can- 
not but  ftrongly  imprefs  lipon  the  obferver  a  mod  pleafing  convidiion  of  the 
peafant's  happinefs.  In  fome  of  the  cantons,  each  cottage  has  its  little  terri^ 
tory,  confiding  generally  of  a  fikld  or  two  of  fine  padure-ground,  and  frequent- 
ly ^'rted  with  trees,  and  well  fupplied  with  water.  Sumptuary  laws  are  in 
force  in  mod  parts  of  Switzerland  :  and  no  dancing  is  allowed,  except  upon 
particular  oceafions.  Silk,  lace,  and  feveral  other  articles  of  luxury,  are  to- 
tally prohibited  in  fome  of  the  cantons  ;  and  even  the  head  dreifes  of  the  ladies 
are  regulated.  All  games  of  hazara  are  alfo  dridly  prohibited ;  and  in  other 
games,  the  party  which  lofes  above  fix  fiorios,  which  is  about  nine  diillings  of 
our  money,  incurs  a  confiderable  fine.  Their  diverfions,  therefore,  are  chiefly 
of  the  adltve  and  warlike  kind  :  and  as  their  time  is  not  waded  in  games  of 
chance,  many  of  them  employ  part  of  their  leilure  Lours  in  reading,  to  the 
^reat  improvement  of  their  undcrdandings.  The  youth  are  diligently  trained 
to  all  the  martial  exercifes,  fuch  as  running,  wredling,  throwing  the  hammer, 
and  diootjng  both  with  the  crofs'bow  and  the  muilcet. 

GoiTi&s  AND  IDIOTS.]  The  inhabitants  in  one  part  of  this  country, 
particqlarly  in  the  republic  of  Vallais,  are  very  much  fybje£l  Ko goiters^  ox  large 
excrefcences  of  ilefli  that  grow  from  the  throat,  and  often  increafe  to  a  mod 
enormous  fize ;  but  what  is  more  extraordinary,  ididtifm  alfo  remarkably 
abounds  among  them.  **  I*  faw,"  fays  Mr.  Cose,  ^'  many  indances  of 
both  kinds^  as  I  paifed  through  ^ion :  fome  idiot^  were  bafking-  in  the 
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fun  with  tbcir  tongues  out,  and  their  heads  hangi^  down,  cxhihitrng-  tlie 
mofb  affecting  fpe^ck  of  intcUe£hial  tmbeciltit)r  that  can  pdfiihly  be  conceiY^ 
ed»  The  cAulbs  which  produce  a  frequency  of  thcfe  phsenomena  in  this* 
country,  form  a  very  curious  queflion« 

The  notion  that  fnow-water  occafions  thefe  ezcrefcences  is  totally  void  pF 
foundation.  For  on  that  fuppofition,  why  are  the  oativea  of  thofe  places  that 
lie  moft  contiguous  to  the  glaciers,  and  who  drink  no  other  water  than  wluit 
defcends  from  thcfe  inunenfe  refervoirs  of  ice  and  fuow,  free  frofn  this,  malady? 
And  why  are  the  inhabitants  of  tbofe  countries  in  which  the^e  is  no  fnow, 
afti6ted  with  it  ?  For  thefe  guttural  tumours  are  to  he  found  in  the  eitvirona 
of  Naples,  in  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  and  at  Fatna^  and  Pumea  in  the  £a& 
Indies,  where  fnow  is  unknown. 

The  fprings,  that  fupply  drink  to  the  natives,  are  impregnated  with  a 
cakarcous  matter,  called  in  Switeerland  tuf,  nearly  fimilar  to  the  incni(l»« 
tioBS  of  Matlock  in  Derby Aiire,  io  minutely  difiblved  as  not  in  the  leaft  to 
affie£^  the,  tranfparency  of  the  w^ter.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  impal- 
pabk  parti q1«s  of  this  fubftance,  thua  diflblved,  (hoold  introduce  themfelve^ 
into  the  ghunls  of  the -throat,  and  pvodne«  goiters,  for  the  following  rcafona  z 
becanfe  tuf,  or  thts-calcarcoos  depofition,  abounds  in  all  thofe  didrids,  where 
goiters  are  common^  *  There  are  goitroos*'  perfons  and  sMich  '  iof  ia- 
Derbyihire,  in  diffenent  parts  of  the  Vallais,  in  the  Valteline,  at  Lucerne^. 
Fnbourgh,  and  Benie,  near  Aigle  and  Bex^  in  feveral  places  of  the  Paysr  de, 
Vaud,^ear'Drefden,  in  th«;  vaUeys  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  near  Turin  and 
Milan.  But  the  ^rongeft  proof  in-  favour  of  this  opinion,  fays  our  author, 
IS  derived  from  the  following  h&Sm  A  (urgeon  whom  I  m^t  at  the  b«tha  of 
Leuk,  informed  ne  thai  he  hsni  not  wifreqnently  extra^ed  concretions  of 
ivf^ortf  from  feveral  goiters  ;  and  that  from  one  in  particular,  which  ^fvp* 
purated,  he  had  tok^n  feveral  flat  pieces,  each  about  half  an  inch  long.  He 
added  that  the  fame  fnbiiance  is  found  in  the  ftoraach  of  cows,  and  in  the 
goitrovs  tumors,  to  which  even  the  dogs  of  the  country  are  fobjefL  He 
had  diminished  and  cured  the  goiter»  of  "many  young  perfons  by  emollient 
Itquours,  and  external  ^j^hcations ;  and  prevented  them  in  fnture,  by  re- 
moving his  patiients  from  the  place  where  the  fprings  are  impregnated  with 
ttfj  ;  and,  if  thftt  could  not  be  contrived,  by  forbidding  the  ufe  of  water 
which  WB9  no(  purified. 

Children  arc  occaiionally  bom  with  gottunA  fwellings,  but  this  may  arife 
from  the  ailment  of  the  mother.  It  is  ta  be  prefumed,  that  a  people  accuf* 
tomed  to  thefe  excrefceoces,  wilfnot  be  (hocked  at  their  deformit^r ;  but  it 
does  not  appear,  as'^fome  writers  afiert,  that  they  confider  them  as  beaudev. 
To  judge  firom  the  account  of  many  travellers.  It  might  be  fuppoied  that  the 
natives,  witlxwit  exception,  were  either  idiots  or  goitrous  ;  whereas,  in  fsf^» 
t^e  Vallaifaas,  in  general  -are  a  robuft  race  ;  and  eXL  that-  with  truth  can  he 
affirmed,  is,  that  goitrous  perfons  and  idk>ts  are  more  ahundant  inWbme  dif* 
tri^s  of  the  V^ais,  than  perhapir  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  It  haa 
been  aiTerted  that  the  people  very  much  refpeSi  thefe  idiots^  and  even  con^- 
lider  them  as  hkffings  Jnm  Hunen,  The  common  people,  it  is  certain  ef*- 
teem  them  fo,  for  thev  call  them  ^*  fialt  of  God  witbwt  fin  ;*'  and  many  pa* 
rents  prefer  thefe  idiot  children  to  thofe  whofe  underwindinga  afe  perfc^, 
becaufe'  as  «hey  are  incapable  pf  intentional  criminality^  they  coo^der  them^ 
as-  cei:tain  Ji  happinefs  in  a  future  ftate.  Nor  is  this  opinion  entirely  Whfaoot 
its  good  effe£tr  af  it  dtfpofes  the  parents  to  pay  greater  attention  to  ftnb 
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Mpleft  b«ingl.    Thefe  idlote  are  fiifotd  to  mariTt  ar  well  atfUKlg  theiA- 
felvesy  as  with  others** 

Rai«i&joN;3  Though  all  the  Swifs  canloiM  form  but  ooe  political  re- 
publksy  yet  they  are  not  united  in  religion,  as  the  reader  in  the  table  pre« 
£xed*,  may  perceive.  Thofe  differencef  in  religion  formerly  created  many 
public  commotionB,  which  leem  no^  to  hinre  .fubfided*  Zuinglius  was  the 
apoftle  of  proteftclntifi^  in  Switzeiland.  He  was  a  moderate  reformer,  Mid 
differed  from  Luther  abd  Calvin  only  in  a  few  fpecuiative  pointa  ;  fo  that 
Calvinifin  may  be  faid  to  be  the  religion  of  the  proteftant.  Swifs.  But  thia 
mttft  be  oaderftood  chiefly  with  refped  to  the  mode  o£  the  church  govern* 
mefit  ;  for  in  foine  doctrinal  points  they  are  far  ffom  being  univerlally 
Calviniftical.  There  isy  however,  too  much  religious  bigotry  prevalent 
among  them  ;  and  though  they  are  ardently  attached  to  the  interefls  of  civil 
liberty,  their  fentlmcnts  Ob  the  fubjedi  of  religious  toleration  are  in  general 
much  lefa  liberah 

XbAwovAGfi.]  Several  Fangoages  prevail  in  Switzerland ;  but  the  moft 
common  ia  German.  The  Swifs  who  border  upon  France  fpeak  a  ballard^ 
French,  as  thofe  near  Italy  do  a  corrupted.  Latin  or  Italian* 

Lsiiai^iNc}  AMfD  LBARNED  MiN.j  Calvin,  whofe  name  is  fo  wtD 
known  in  all  proteftSmt  oountries^  infHtuted  laws  for  the  city  of  Geneva^ 
which  are  held  in  high  efteem  by  the  moft  learned  of  that  c#untry»  The  in- 
genious and  eloquent  Rouffeau  too,  whofe  works  the  prefent  age  hate  receil^ 
with  fo  much  approbation,  was  a  citizen  of  Geneva.  Rouffeau  gave  a  force 
to  the  French  laaguagCf  which  it.  was  thought  incapiable  of  receiving.  In 
England  he  is  gqperally  known  as  a  prolie  writer  only,  bnt  the  French  adnirv 
him  fB  a  poet.  His  opera  of  the  Devln-de  ViUagt^  in  particular  is  much  ef- 
teemed*  M*  Bcnraer,  and  MeiT.  de  Sauflure  and  De  Luc  alfo  deferve  to  be 
mentioaed  with  applauii,  and  will  be  remembered  till  the  Alps  (hall  be  no 


more. 


UNiviTRaiTiES.J  The  umVerfity  of  Bafil,  which  was  founded  in  I459» 
baa  a  very  curious  phyGc-garden^  which^  Gdntains-  the  choiceil  exotics  }-  and 
adjoininjj  ta  the  library,  which  contains  fome  valuable  manufcripts,  is  a 
mofenm  well  furnifhed  with  natural  and  artificial  curioiities,  and  with  a 
great  number  of  medals  and  paintings.  In  the  cabineifs  of  Erafmus  and 
Amerbach,  which  alfo  bel(^g  to  this  oniverfity,  there  are  no  lefs  than  tweti« 
ty  original  pieces  of  Holbein ;  for  one  of  which,  r«prefeilting  a  dead  Chrtft,. 
a  thoufand  ducats  have  been  ofFcred.  The  other  univerfitics,  which  in* 
deed  are  commonly  only  ftylcd  ooUeges,  are  thofe  of  Bern,  Laufanne,-  and 
Ztih'ch. 

ANTic^riTiEs  AND  ci^RtosiTiBS'l  f^cry  diftri6l  of  st  canton  in  thiar 
NATURAL  AND  ARTiTiciALr.  J  mouutainous  country  prefents  the  tra« 
veller  with  a  natural  curiofity  ;  fomelftnes  in  the  fhape  of  wild  but  beautifulr 
profpefts,  interfper&d  with  lofty  buikiiDgs,  and  wonderful  hermitagA,  efpe- 
ciaMy  one,  two  leagues  from  Fribourg.  This  was  formed  by  the  hands  of  a 
imgle  hermit,  who  laboured  on  it  for  25  years,  and  v^s  living  in  1707.  It  it 
the  greateil  curiofity  of  the  kind  perhaps  in  the  world,  as  it  contains  a  cha« 
pfel^  a  parlour  z8  paces  in  length,  12  in  breadth,  and ^20  fee1>.in  height,  aca- 
binet,  a  kitchen^  a  cellar,  and  other  apartments^  vHthtlie  altar,  benches^  Abort 
iagy  ceiling,  all  cut  ou^  of  the  rock.  I 

At  Shauffhaufen  is  a  very  extfaordioary  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  juftly 
admired  for  th«  fingularity  of  its  archite£hire.     The  river  is  extremdy  ^» 

pid 
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pidy  and  had  already  deftroyed  feveral  done,  bridges  of  ihe  ftrongreft  ckm- 
ilru6liony  when  a  carpenter  of  Appenzel  offered  to  throw  a  wooden  biidge, 
of  a  fingle  arch  acrofs  the  river,  which  is  aear  four  hundred  fe^  wide* 
The  roagiiirates,  hoyirever,  required  that  it  (hould  confift  of  two  arches^  _ 
and  that  he  ihould  for  that  purpofe  employ  the  middle  pier  of  the  old  bridge. 
Accordingly  the  arc^itt6t  was  obliged  to  obey  :  but  he  has  contrived 
to  leave  it  a  matter  Qf  doubt,  whether  the  bridge  is  Supported  by  the  middle  * 
pier,  and  whether  it  would  not  have  been  equally  as  iafe  as  if  rormed  folely 
of  one  arch.  The^fidea  and  top  are  covered,  and  it  is  what  the  Gcrmaaa 
call  a  hangeiuerhy  or  hanging  bridge  ;  the  road  which  is  almoft  level,  is  not 
carried,  as  ufualyover  the  top  otthe,  arch;  but,  if  the  xxprellion  may  be 
allowed,  is  let  into  the  middle  pf  it,  and  there  fufpended.  A  min  of  the 
{lighteft  weight  feels  it  almoft  tremble  under  him,  yet  waggons,  heanly 
laden  pafs  orer  without  danger.  It  has  been  compared  to  a  tight  rope^ 
which  trembles  when  llruck,  but  dill  prefer ves  its  firpi  and  equal  tenfion.  Oa 
coniideruig  the  great  nefs  of  the  plan,  and  the  bolohefs  of  the  conftrti£tioii» 
it'  is  matter  of  aitoni/hment  that  the  archil<e£l  was  origibally  a  carpenter, 
without  the  leaft  tin^ure  of  literature,  totally  ignorant  of  matheniatics,  and 
not  verfcd  in  the  theory  of  mccha/iics.  His  name  was  Ulric  Grubenman. 
The  bridge  was  Enifhed  in  lefs  than  three  years,  and  coft  about  8cx)pU 
fterling.' 

At  the  famous  pafs  of  Pierre  Fertuist  the  roa4  is  carried  through  a  folid 
rock  near  50  feet  thick,  the  height  of  the  arch  26,  and  its  breadth  ^^^ 
The  mafchaOtes,'  falfe  diamonds,  and  other,  ftones,  found  in  thofe  mountains, 
ar^  }u(lly  ranked  among  the  natural  curio fities  of  the  country.  The  ruins 
of  Ctefar's  wall,  which  extended  iS  miles  in  length,  from  Mount  Jura  to 
the  banks  of  Lake  Leman,  are  Hill  difcemib^e.  Many  monuments  of  an^ 
tiquity  have  been  difcovered  near  the  baths  of  Baden,  which  were  known 
to  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Ts^citus.  Switzerland  boafts  of  many  noble 
religious  buildings,  pai;ticulariy  a  college  of  Jefuits  ;  ai|d  many  cabinets  of 
valuable  manufcripts,  antiques  and  cttriofities  of  all  kinds.  At  Luceme'^(faja 
Mr.  Coxe)  is  to  be  feen  a  topographical  reprefentation  of  the  mod  moun- 
tainous part  of  Sy/jtzerland,  by  General  Pfiffer,  a  native  of  this  town» 
and  an  officer  in  the  French  fervice.  It  is  a  model  in  relief,  and  well 
deferves  tKe  attention  of  the  curious  traveller.  What  was  finifhed  in  1776, 
comprized  about  60  fquare  leagues,  in  the  cantons  of  Lucerne,  Zug,  Beme, 
Uri,  Schweitz,  and  Underwalden.  The  model  was  twelve  feet  long,  and 
nine  and.  a  half  broad.  The  compofition  is  principally  a  maftic  of  charcoal, 
lime,  clay,  a  little  pitch,  with  a  thin  coat  of  wax  :  and  is  fo  hard  as  to  be. 
t^-od  u^on  without  receiving  the  leaft  damage.  The  whole  is  painted  with 
different  colours,  reprefenting  the  obfedls  as  they  exifl  in  nature.  It  is 
worthy  of  particular  observation,  tha^not  only  the  woods  of  oak,  bcecb» 
pine,  and  other  trees  are  diftinguifhed ;  but  alfo  that  ilrata  of<  the  feveral 
rocks  are  marked,  each  being  ihaped  upon  the  fpot,  and  forined  with  gran- 
ite, gravel,  calcareous  done,  or  fuch  other  natural  fubftances  as  compofe  the 
original  mountains.  The  plan  is  indeed  fo  minutely  exa6fc,  that  it  com* 
prizes  not  only  all  the  mountains,  lakes,  towns,  villages,  and  forefts ;  but 
every  cottage,  every  torrent,  every  road, ,  and  every  path  is  diftinfily  and 
accurately  reprefented.  The  general  takes  ^is  eleyations  from  the  level  of' 
the  lake  of  Lucerne,  which,  according  to  Mr.  de  SaufTure,  is  about  fomtecn 
hundred  and  ^ight  feet  above  the  Mediterraneati.  This  model,  exhibiting 
the  moft  mouiitainous  parts  of  Switzerland,  conveys  a  fublime  pidure  of  im- 
menfe  Alps  piled  ope  upon  another  y  as  if  the  &ory  of  the'  Titans  were 
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realized,  ami  thcy+ad  fuccecdcd  (at  lead  in  one  fpot  of  the  globe)  in'hcapio? 
Offa  upon  Pelion,  and  Olympus  upon  Offa.  From  the  account  of  this  officer, 
it  appears,  that  there  are  continued  chains  of  mountains  of  the  fame  eleva- 
tion, riiing  in  progreffion«  to  the  higheft  range,  and  from  thence  gradually 
dcfcending  in  the  fame  proportion  to  Italy.     Near  Rofiniere,  is  a  famoug 

fpring  which  rifes  ie^the-midft  of  a  natural  hafon  of  1 2  fquare  feet the  force 

that  ads  upon  it  muft  be  prodigious ;  after  a  great  fhower  of  rain,  it  carries  up 
a  colun^n  of  water  as  thick  ^s  a  man's  thigh,  nearly  a  foot  above  itSi  furface* 
Its  temperature  never  varies,  its  furface  is  clear  as  chryftal,  and  in  depth 
unfathomabfe  ;  probably  the  end  of  fome  fubterraneous  lake,  that  hath  here 
found  an  iifue,  fop.  its  waters. 

Cities.]  Of  the  moil  confiderable  is  the  city  of  Bern,  Handing  on  the 
river  Aar.  This  city  and  tanton,  it  is  faid,  fornu  almoft  a  third  of  the 
Helvetic  confederacy,  andjcan,  upon  occafion,  fit  out  100,000  armed  men. 
All  the  other  cities  in  S|ptzcrland  are^excellently  well  provided  with  arfenals 
bridges,  and  public  edi6ces.  Bafil  is  accounted  by  fome  the  capital  of  ^l 
Switzerland.  It  is  fltuated  in  a  fertile,  and  delightful  country,  on  the  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  and  the  confines  of  Alface  and  the  empire.  It  contains  two 
hundred  and  twenty  fireets,  and  fix  market  places.  The  town-houfe  which 
ftands  on  the  rfver  Birfec,  is  fupported  by  very  large  pillars,  and  its  great 
hall  ifl  finely  painted  by  the  celebrated  Hans  Holbein,  who  was  a  native  of  this 
city.  The  fituation  of  Bafd  ispleafing  :  the  Rhine  divides  it  into  the  upper 
and  4ower  town,  and  it  is  confidered  as  one  of  the  keys  of  Switzerland. 
Baden  is  famous  for  its  antiquity  and  baths.  Zurich  is  far  lefs  confider- 
able than  Bern,  but  in  the  arfenal  is  ftiewn  the  bow  of  the  famous  William 
Tell,  and  in  the  library  is  a  manufcript  of  excellent  letters,  written  by  the  un« 
fortunate-  Lady  Jane  Grey,  to  the  judicious  reformer  BuUinger,  in  elegant  ' 
Latin  and  German. 

To  prevent  a  repetition,  I  {hall  here  mention  the  city  of  Geneva,  which  is 
an  afibciate  of  Switzerland,  and  is  under  the  protedion  of  the  Helvetic  body 
but  within  itfelf  is  an  independent  Hate,  and  republic.  '  This  dty  is  well  buik 
aod  well  fortified,  and  contains  24,000  inhabitants,  mod  of  whom  are  Calvi- 
nifts.  It  is  fituated  upon  the^afflux  of  the  Hhone,  from  the  large  fine  lake  of 
Geneva.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  learning  of  the  profeflbrs  of  its  univerfity^ 
and  the  good  gdvemment  c^its  colleges,  the  purity  of  its  air,  and  the  polite- 
ncfs  of  its  inhabitants.  By  its  fituation,  it  is  a  thoroughfare  from  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy.  It  contains  a  number  of  fine  manu^dures  and  artifts  •  fo  ' 
that  the  proteftants,  efpedally  fuch  as  are  of  a  liberal  turn,  eftecm  it  a  molt* 
delightful  place. — But  the  fermentation  of  their  politics,  and  particularly  the 
i:|f^ation  of  the  fenattf,  hath  divided  the  citizens  into  parties,  and  the  late 
ftmggle  of  the  patricians  and  plebeian^  had  nearly  ruined  all.  Many  of  its  va- 
luable citizens  have  accordingly  left  the  place,  and  fought  refuge  and  protect 
tion  in  Ireland  and  elfewhere. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  The  produaions  of  the  loom,  linen, 
dimity,  lace,  ftockings,  handkerchiefs,  ribands,  filk  and j)ainted  cottons,  and 
gloves,  are  common  in  Switzerland,  apd  the  inhabitants  are  now  beginning, 
notwithftanding  their  fomptuary  laws,^  to  fabricate  lyks,  velvets,  and' 
woollen  manufaftures.  Their  great  p^og^efs  in  thefe  manufaaures,  and  in 
sigriculturc,  gives  them  a  profpcdi  of  being  able  foon  to  make  confideraWc 
exports. 

CoNSTiTUTioi*  AND  GOVERNMENT* [J     Thcfc  are  Very  complicated  heads,  ^ 
though  belonging  to  the  fame  body,  being  partly  ariftocratical,  and  partly 
icmocratical.     Every  canton  is  abfolutc  in  iu  own  jurifdi(Jtion,  but  thofe  of 
%  Berne, 
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!Benie»  Zuricbt  and  Locerney  with  other  depcndenoics/  «ie  triftoeftiticBl^ 
*^th  a  certain  mixture  of  democracyy  Berne  excepted,  Thofe  of  Uri^ 
SchweitZy  Underwald,  Zag,  GUiruy  and  AppenSe^are  dcmocifiitieal.  Bafi], 
though  It  has  the  appearance  of  an  ariftocraoyy,  rather  lodinea  Im  a  democncy. 
But  even  thefe  anftocracies  and  democracies  dtfer  in  their  particular  modes  of 
government.  However,  in  all  <^  theoi  the  real  interefts  of  the  people  appear 
to  he  much  attended  to,,  and  they  enjoy  a  degree  of  happinefty  not  to  be  expeo 
ted  in  defpotic  governments.  Each  canton  hath  prudently  rcooneikd  itfdf 
Co  the  errors  of  its  neighbour,  and  cemented  op  the  bafis  of  affe^Uoa^  a«fyftein 
of  mutusd  defence. 

The  cbnfederacfy  confidered  as  a  republic,  comprehends  three  divifiouia. 
The  firft  are  the  SwifTes,  properly  (p  called.     The  feiStsad  are  the  Gnfons^  or 
the  ftates  confederated  with  the  Swifies,  for  their  common  prote&ioa.     The 
third  are  thofe  prefe6lurc«»  which,  though  fttbje&  to  the  other  two,  by 
purchafe  or  othcrwtfe,  preferve  each  its  own  partjpular  magtftrates.     £very 
cantoa  forms  within  itfelf  a  little  republie;  but  when  any  controverfy  aiifea 
that  may  aire6k  the  whole  confederacy,  it  is  referred  to  the  general  diet, 
which  fits  at  Baden,  where  each  canton  having  a  vote,  every  queftion  i&  deckl- 
ed by  the  majority.     The  general  diet  coniiAs  of  two  deputies  from  tmctt 
canton,  belldes  a  deputy  from  the  abbotof  St.  Gall,  and  the  cities  of  St.  Gall 
and  Bien.     It  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Goxe,  to  whom  the  public  have  been  in. 
/debted  for  the  beft  account  of  Svritzerland  that  has  appeared^  that  there  ia 
no  country  in  which  happtnefs  and  content  m<»e  univerfally  prevail  among 
the  people.     For  whether  the  government  be  ariflocraticaly  democrattcal, 
or  mixed,  a  general  fpirit  of  libertf  pervades  and  aAuatea  the  feveral  con- 
iUtutions ;    (o  that  even  the  oligarchical  ftates  (whid^  of  all  others,  are 
ufually  the  moft  tyrannical)  are  here  peculiarly  mild  ;  and  the  piopcity  of 
the  fubje6l  is  fecurejy  guarded  againft  every  kind  of  violation.     A  harmony 
is  maintained  by  the  concurrenoe  of  their  mutual  felicity  s  and  dieir  fum- 
ptnajy  laws,  and  equal  divifion  of  their  fortunes  among  the  childiea,  fccm  to 
enfure  its  continuance.     There  is  no  pact  of  Europe  which  contains,  within 
the  Gtme  extent  of  region,  £o  mamy  independent  cotDmooweakha,  and  fucK  a 
variety  of  dificrent  governments,  as  are  all  colleAed  together  in  thk  remarks- 
able  and  delightful  country  ;  and  yet,  with  fach  wudom  was  the  Helvetic 
union  compo&d,  and  fo  little  have  the  SwiCi  of  late  years,  been  aduated  by  the 
fpirit  of  conqueft,  that  fince  the  fira^  and  complete  eftablifhment  of  thcar 
geaeral  confederacy,  they  have  fcarccly  ever  had  occafio^  to  employ  artnn 
againft  a  foreign  enemy  ;  and  have  had  no  hoftile  coounotions  among  them- 
ielves,  that  were  not  very  foon  happily  terminated. 

Revbnues  and  taxes.]  The  variety  of  cantons  that  conflitutc^he 
Swifa  confederacy,  renders  it  difiScult  to  give  a  precife  account  of  their  re- 
venues. Tbofe  of  the  canton  of  Bern  are  iaid  to  amount  annually  to  300,000 
crowns,  and  thofe  of  Zurich  to  ioo>ooo  ;'  the  other  cantons  in  propoitioa 
to  the  produce  and  manufiidures.  Whatever  is  Gived,  after  defraying  the 
neccflary  expences  of  government,  is  laid  up  as  a  common  ftock  ;  and  it  has 
been  faid,  that  the  Swififes  are  poiTefied  of  5oo,oooL  fterling  in  die  Engltftt 
^unds,  beikles  their  property  in  other  banks.  * 

The  revenues  ariie,  1.  From  the  profits  of  the  demefne  lands  :  t.  The 
tenth  of  the  pr«£luce  of  all  the  lands  in  the  country  y  3.  Cuftoms  and  duties 
on  merchandife ;  4*  The  rereaues  arifing  from. the  fale  of  ialt,  and  fome  cafu* 
al  taxes. 

.    Military  strenoth.]  The  internal  ftrcngth  of  the  Swifs  cantons,  ta<> 
dependent  of  the  militia^  coofifts  of  13,400  aoctiy' rai£ed  according  to  the 

po- 
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poptiktion  •n4  abilities  of  each.  The  OBConomy  and  wtfdom  with  which 
this  force  is  raifed  and  employed,  arc  truly  admirablcy  as  are  the  arrangements 
which  are  made  by  the  geaeral  diet,  for  keeping  up  that  great  body  of  militia^  t^ 
from  which  foreign  llates  and  princes  are  lupplted^  fo  as  to  benefit  the  ftate, 
without  any  prejudice  to  its  population.  £very  burghery  peafant,  and  fub' 
je^  is  obliged  to  exercife  himfelf  in  the  ufe  of  arms ;  appear  on  the  dated 
days  for  (hooting  at  the  mark ;  famifh  himfclf  with  proper  clothing,  accout- 
rementSy  powder,  and  ball ;  and  to  be  always  ready  for  the  defence  of  hia 
country.  The  Swifs  eagage  in  the  fervioe  of  foreign  princes  and  ftatea,  either 
merely  a»  guards,  or  as  fflarchipg  regiments.  In  ihe  latter  cafes  the  govern- 
ment  permits  the  enlifting  volunteers,  though  only  for  fuch  ftates»  as  they  art  ^ 
in  alliance  with,  or  with  whom  they  have'  entered  imo  a  previous  agreement 
on  that  article.  But  no  fubje£i  is  to  be  forced  into  foreign  fervice,  or  even  to 
be  ealifted  withotft  the  concurrence  of  the  magidracy  • 
*  HisTORT.}  The  prelent  Swifies  and  Grifons,  as  has  been  already  men* 
tkmedy  are  Uie  defcendants  of  the  ancient  Helvetii,  fubdued  by  Julius 
Oefar.  Their  mountainous,  uninviting  fituation,  formed  a  better  fecu- 
xity  for  their  liberties  tha^  their  forts  ot  armies  ;  and  the  fame  is  the  cafe 
at  prefent.  They  continued  long  under  little  better  than,  a  nominal 
ftibje^ion '  to  the  Burgundians  and  Germans,  till  aboui  the  year  1 300, 
when  the  emperor  Albert  I.  treated  them  with  fo  much  rigour,  that  they 
petitioned  liim  againft  the  cruelty  of  his  governors.  .This  ferved  only  to 
double  the  hardships  of  the  people  ;  and .  one  of  Albert's  Auftrian  gover- 
nors^ Grefler,  in  the  wantonnefs  of  tyranny,  fet  up  a  hat  upon  a  pole,  to 
which  he  ordered  the  natives  to  pay  as  much  rerpe6^  as  to  himfelf.  The 
fiuaous  William  Tell,  being  obferved  to  pafs  frequently  without  taking  no- 
tice of  the  hat,  and  being  an  excellent  markfman,  the  tyrant  condemned 
him  to  be  hanged,  unlefs  he  cleft  an  apple  upon  his  fon's  head,  at  a  certain 
diftance,  with  an  arrow*  Tell  cleft  thelapple  ;  and  Grefler  a(king  him  tfae^ 
meaning  of  another  arrow  he  faw  duck  in  his  belt,  he  bluntly  anfwered,  that 
it  "was  intended  to  his  (Grefler's)  heart  if  he  had  killed  his  fon.  Tell  was 
eondemned  to  prifon  upon  this  ;  but  making  his  efcape,  he  watched  the 
opportunity,  and  (hot  the  tyrant,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
Helvetic  liberty. 

It  appears,  however,. that  before  this  event,  the  revolt  of  the  SwifTes  from. 
die  Auftrian  tyranny  had  been  planned  by  ibme  noble  patriots  among  them. 
Their,  meafures  were  fo  jud,  and  their  courfe  fo  intrepid,  that  they  foon  ef- 
£eded  a  union  of  fevend  cantons.  ' 

Zurich,  driven  by  oppreflion,  fought  fird  an  alliance  with  Lucerne,  Uri, 
Sui(re,  and  Uuderwald,  on  the  principles  of  mutual  defence ;  and  the  fre- 
quent fttccefles  of  their  arms  againd  Albert,  duke  of  Audria,  infen(ibly 
&rmed  the  grand  Helvetic  union.  They  fird  conquered  Glaris  and  Zug, 
and  admitted  them  to  am  equal  participation  of  th^ir  rights.  Berne  united 
ufelf  in  1353  ;  Fribourgaad  Soleure  130  years  after  i  Badl  and  Schaffhaufen 
in  1 501  9.  and  Appenzd  in  15 13  completed  the  cont^deracy,  which  repeat- 
edly defeated  the  united  powers  of  France  and  Germany  : '  till,  by  the  treaty 
of  Wedphalia  in  1648,  their  confederacy  was  declared  to  be  a  free  and  inde-, 
pendent  date. 

Neufchatel,  fince  the  year  1 707,  ^ad  been  under  the  dominion  of  the  king  - 
of  Pruffia,  but  the  inhabitants  are  free  to   ferve  any  prince  whatever,  and  by 
BO  means  bound  to  take  an  afiive  part,  in  his  wars.     The  king  hath  the 
power  of  recruiting  among  them,  and  of  naming  a  goremor,  but  the  reve- 
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noe  he  Qerhe$  la  not  above  5000)1  yearlfy  gr«aft  part  of  wlbicli  is  kidont , 

^the  roads  and  other  public  works  of  the  eountry.  With  rtmt^  to  the  lulil 
'tary  charaacr,  and  great  aAioas  of  the  Swiflet,  I  muft  refer  the  xeadei  tm 
the  faiftories  of  Europe. 

Before  the  French  revohitioa  ^witzerUiad  exhibited  a  pldure  of  indoftry ,. 
,  of  competence,  and  of  happinefd.  A  general  content  that  pervaded  the  loveft 
elafles  -and  a  love  for  the  conftitution,  manners^  aod  law«  of  their  anceftors^ 
Checked  the  fpirit  of  innovation.  No  s^tivementa  of  public  ihcwi  rdaxed  thcir- 
virtue  ;  no  incitements  of  luxury  iafiaraed  their  4«fire8.  The  abience  oB 
commerce  defhoyed  the  means  of  eorruptiaii  ;  aad  the  ad^ncement  of 
knowledge  exti;iguifted  the  flames  of  that  reHgioiis,  xeal  whkh  fuUied  witk 
barbarifm  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Swiia.  -        '       - 

It)  the  years  1793  aod  1794,  which  in  France  waajuftly  termed  the  mn 
of  terror,-  Switzerland  wore  afi  the  appearance  of  (pkador,  aifitience>  andgeM^ 
ty«  The  principal  towns  were  crowded  with  ftraagera  from  all  nations  $  aaihis 
dotintry  was;then;the  only  one  upon  the  continent  left  opeolbr-the  tranftftioaa 
of  commerce,  iht  negoeiations  of  peace,  and  the  afylum  o£  fugitives.  Bul^ 
jt  was  only  an  apparent  ffate  of  profperity  and  happhiefs»  the  u£ual£DreniimMr 
of  mifery  and  dijAlrefs.  Revolutionary  principles  wei<e  daOy  gaining  gcpond^ 
and  the  views  of  the  democrats  were  coftflderably  favoifted  by  the  thiokmg 
l^art  of  t^e  inhabitants  being  entirely  abfovbad  in  the  huny  of  comnence^VB 
the  means  of  inqres^ng  their  wealth* 

When  the  diredory  thought  that  tdie  phms  which  they  caniedoA'by  meaoa 
of  their  eu^ifi^ries  in  Switzerland  Were  ripe  for  exccutioQy  they  made  fevetal 
demands  upon  the  Swifs,  which,  they  knew,  would  not  be  complied  with. 
Thofe  demands,  the  juil  rel^ifal  of  which,  occafioaed  the  hoftilitiea  that  took 
place  between  the  two  nations  may  be  comprifed  in  the  fosr  foliowing : 
I  ft,  A  free  navigation  of  the  lake  Lugano. 

2d,  A  paflage  for  2(5,000  n^n  under  the  commandof  two  French  generals^ 
t;hrough  the  Vallais,  from  Buonaparte^a  army. 

3d»  The  difmiflion  of  Mr«  Wickhare,  the  £ngli(h  envoy  in  Switzerland. 
4th,  The  redre(B  of  feveral  injuries  which  they  pretended  to  have  nceiv«d 
from  the  Swifs..  ' 

With  i^gard  to  the  two  firR  articles,  it  was  refolved  in  a  diet  at  Fiamfidd, 
both  to  preferve  the  exclufive  navigation  of  thelarke  ]U«gano»  and  to  refill,  by 
force,  any  attempts  that  fhould  be  made  by  the  French  to  force  a  pafiagc 
through  the  Vallais.  A  meifage  was  at  the  fame  time  ficnt  from  the  Direo* 
tQry  to  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  requiring  them  to  recall  all  the  Swila  oftosta^ 
wfio  had  been  banifhed  for  their  political  opinions^,  and;  the  tem^aal  of  all  ^ 
French  emigrants  frbnr  Switzerland. 

The  ]^riti(h.  cabinet  being  informed  of  the  derinnd  that  waa  made  by  ^o  ' 
French  Republic  for  the  difmiiFal  of  Mr.  Wickham  recalled  their  ambafiador* 
The  diredoxy  deprived  of  all  cauCe  of  qdarrd  on  tilis  head,  niade^othcr>da« 
mands  ftiU  more  inful);^ing  to  the  honour  and  feelings  of  a  free  peopje.* 
Thefe  were,  requiring  the  Helvetic  confederacy  to  deprive  theSwiia  offioera 
of  the  orders  of  St,  Louis  and  of  Merit,  Which  nad  been  conferred  upon  then» 
by  Louis  XVL  Although  the  demand  of  fuppreffing  this  order  was  the  moib 
degrading  which  could  have  been  required,  thdfe  men  who  were  invefted  with 
that  honour,  fearful  of  being  thought  hoftile  to  the  tranquillity  of  their  coun- 
try, immediately  reugned  it. 

ouch  were  the  demands  made  upon  the  Helvetic  con^deracy  by  the  rulera 
of  France,  in  order  to  bring  about  ao  open  tupture  bctwecnthe  two  nations  Sr 
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mmd  altho'  th^fe  mi^^^pear  ta  ImVe  been  di6ls^d  bf  JFrencli  tmbilSoii  'and 
French  atarice^  tiiet  were  more  the  fbrmatioii  6i  the  revolutioaaiy  clubs  in 
SWitzeriandy  who  nlver  oeafed  to  hatfafs  the  Frcndi  government^  and  infinnate 
^-the  grofTeft  calumnies  againft  the  rulers  of  their  own  countrj,  until  tbey  car- 
ried their  curfed  views  into  execution. 

Anxious  to  prevent  hoftilitiesy  the  Swifs  made  another  attempt  tp  bring  the 
French  to  reafonable  terms.  They  fent  deputies  to  treat  with  Mengaud^  the 
French  ambaflador.  Being  tired.  However,  with  repeated  infults,  they  fent  or- 
ders to  their  deputies  to  break  ofF.^Q  further  negociations.  The  diredqry 
alarmed  at  thefe  warh'ke  appearancesi^  fent  general  Brune  to  command  their 
army  in  the  Paya  de  Vaud,  with  orders  to  conclude  an  armiAtce  until  he  fhould 
receive  a  fufficient  reinforcement.  Immediately  upon  his  arrival  he  announced 
to  the  fenate  of  Berne  that  he  was  come  with  paciBc  intentions  ;'and  entreat- 
ed that  commiflaries  might  be  fent  to  him  in  order  to  fettle  their  differences.^ 
Ferfons  properly  authoriltd  did  C6me,  and  at  the  rcque^  of  Bruae  an  afmiflice 
was  concluded  for  eight  diifi. 

The  plan  which  the  Jacobins  had  laid,  wak  now  completed.     The  moment 
of  diforder  and  eonfuiidn  wad  not  to  be  loft  by  the  deceitful  Brune.    Oa 
Friday  morning,  the  2d  of  March,  two  days  before  the^  termination  of  the 
armiftice,  h^  attacked  the  town  of  Fribourg  ;  and  after  a  bloody  engage- 
ment, carried  it  by  affault.     The  Bemefe  now  took  the  field  to  the  number 
•of  i8,C^0  men,  and  notwithftanding  the  fnpieriority  of  the  enemy  in  point  bf 
OiUffibers,  by  the  iuftdion  of  Schawenboufg  and  Brune,  they  r^olvtd  to  Oicfd 
the  laCk  drop  of  tneir  blood  in  defence  of  their  country  and.  their  liberty  :  the 
women  alfo,  imitating  the  example  of  the  ancient  Hehetians,  atteiided  in  the 
iield,  and  (haced^th  their  hufbands  the  danger  of  the  day.     The  viHage  of 
Froubniawaa  the  fpot  where  the  a£kioa  J)egan.     There  \.\it  armies  on  both 
jides  remained  tnjderarms  in  anxioUd  eipedlation  during  the  night  of  the  3d 
of  Mareh.     On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  the  Bernefe  army  was  attacked  in 
various  points  :  whole  ranks  of'  men  were  cut  down  by  the  overwhelroitng 
cavsJry  and  irrefiftible  artHltry  of  the  I^ench.     Then  a  ntoft  moving  fpedlacie 
^was  to  be  feeni  a  number  of  women,  in  toguiSiand  defpitir,  threw  themfelves 
in  heaps  before  thefe  dreadful  engines,  in  hopei  of  (Ippping  their  d^ftrudllf  e . 
pFogrefs  by  clinging  to  the  wheels  of  the  cannon  as  they  advanced.  ^  But  thar 
patriotic  zeal  was  of  no  avail ;  the  great  guns  mad^  their  way  :  and  the  Swift, 
after  fuftaiiiing  nine  fucceffive  attacks  of  the  enediy,  werjc  obliged  to  ^ive  way, 
and  to  have  recourfe  to  a  precipitate  retreat.     They  left,  however  upon  the 
.field  fufBcient  proofs  of  their  valour  and  courage  :  The  dead  bodies  of  4000 
of  the  enemy  difplaytd  the  aftonilhing  deeds  of  the  Bernefe  foldiers ;  and  the 
mangled  limbs  of  150  women,  crulhed  by  the  cannon,  the  ^eroifm  of  their 
wives. 

General ^Schawenbourg  proceeded  dikwilT  towards  Berne.  .  The  confuG^n 
and  difmay  that  prevailed  in  that  city,  when  the  French  halted  under  its 
walls,  exceed  all  defcnption.  Traitors  within,  the  enemy  at  the  gat^s, 
arrefolution  was  in  every  fiep  and  in  every  adlibn  :  a  number,  howev^r^ 
with  a  determination  to  hold  out,  hailened  to  the  ramparts ;  but  to  thiir 
utter  aftonifhment  they  found  ^hat  balls  of  an  improper  calliber  had  been 
provided  for  the  cannon.  Deprived  in  this  manner  of  their  principal  means 
cf  defence,  they  retreated  towards  the  bridge^  which  they  defended  with 
Xhe  greateft  obftinacy  :  but  their  ftrength  and  ammunition  were  a't  length  ex« 
liaufted  $  .the  artillery  of  the  enemy  forced  their  way  1  the  ditchwas  filled  with 
the  bodies  of  the  Swifs;  the  town  was  given  up }  three  leagues  round  Be#ne 
vfixt  devoted  for  irfundcr  and  rapmc ;  and  not  ah  anticle  wasTu&rcd  to  efcape. 
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Thus,  in  the  fliort  fpace  of  foar  days,  thk  brave  and  warlike  nation,  which 
had  maintained  its  indepehdence  for  coo  years,  was  entirely  cruihed  l^  the 
perfidious  machinations  of  artful  and  defigning  men.  •     * 
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Situation  akd  Extent* 

Degriccs* 


Length  700 1   i^*„u«-    f 'o  and  3  eaft  longitude/ 
Breadth 500  J   ^^"^^^    \^6  zndj^novthUxitvidc. 

Containing  150,763  fquare  miles,  with  69  inhabitants' to  each. 

-i^.  -  T  T   is  bounded  on   th^  Weft  by   Portugal  and  the  At- 

J30UNDARiES,J  |    j^^^-^  q^^^^  .  ^^^  ^y^^  Mediterranean  on  the  Eaft ;  by 

the  Bay  of  Bifcay  and  the  Pyrenean  Mountains,  which  feparate  it  from 
France,  on  the  North  j  and  by  the  ftrait  of  the  fea  at  Gibraltar  on  th^ 
South. 

It  is  now  divided  into  fourteen  diftri£b,  befided  iflands  in  the  Mediter- 
raliean. 


Countries '  Names. 


Spain. 


r, 


1 


Caftile,  New 

Andalufia  ^ 

Caftile,  Old 

Anagon  ^ 

Eftremadnra 

Galicia 

Leon 

Catalonia 

Graiiada 

1'  Valencia 
Bifcay  and  Ipufcoa 
Afturia     . 
Murcia 
Upper  NaTarre 

\  Majorca  I. 
^  i  )Yvica  I. 
5  5  /  JMinrorca  I. 


e2 

8 

o 


Chief  Cities. 


Madrid 

SevUle 

Burgos 

SaragoiTa 

Bajados 

Compoftella 

Leon 

Barcelona 

Granada 

Valencia " ' 

^^  Bilboa 

SS  Ovicdo. 

65  JMurda 

43  Pampeluna 


iN.  Lat.40.25 
w. - 


Lon.3.20 


40 
20 


Majorca 

Yvica 

CitadeUa 


Total—  150,763 
The  town  and  fortrefs  of  Gibraltar,  fubjeft  to  Great  Britain. 
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Anciiht  WAMI8  AKD  piYisiONS.l  Spain  formerly  iacluded  Portugal,  and 
vras  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  ofi  Iberia,  and  Hcfperia,  as  well  as 
Hifpania.  It  wdSy  about  the  tin&e  of  the  Funic  wars  divided  into  Citerior  ^ 
ahd  Ulterior  ;  the  Citerior  contained  the  provinces  lying  north  of  the,  river 
£bro  ;  and  the  Ulterior^  which  was  the  largcft  part,  comprehended  all  that 
lay  beyond  that  river.  Innumerable  are  the  changes  that  it  afterwards  un^ 
derwent  ;  but  there  is  no  country  gf  whofe  ancient  hiftory^  at  leaA  the  in- 
Cenor  part  of  it,  we  know  lefs  than  that  of  Spain. 

Climate,  S01L9  abdwater.^  fjxceptin^  during  the- eqnifloAial  rainty 
the  air  of  Spain  is  dry  and  ferene,  but  excefiively  hot  in  the  fouthern  pro- 
▼inces  in  v Jiine,  July,  and  Auguft.  The  vaft  mountains  that  run  through 
SpaiiT are,, ^however,  very  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants,  by  the  refrefhing 
breezes  that  come  from  them  in  the  fouthemmoft  parts )  though  thofe  to- 
wards the  north  and  north-jeaft  are  in  the  winter  very  coM,  and  in  the  night 
make  a  traveller  (hiver. 

Such  is  the  moifture  of  the  hills,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bay  oJE 
Bifcayf  and  to  the  fouth  by  fnowy  mountains,  that  no  care  is  fufficient 
to  preferve  their  fruits,  their  grain,  their  in^ruments  of  iron,  from  mouldy 
from  tot,  and  from  .ruft.  Both  the  acetous,  and^he  putrid  fermentation  her^ 
make  a  rapid  progrefs.  Befides  the  relaaurig  hymidity  of  the  climate,  the  com- 
mon food 'of  the  inhabitants  contributes  much  to  the  prevalence  of  moil  dif« 
eafes' which  affe£l  the  principality  of  Afturia.  Yet,  although  fubje6t  to  (hch 
«  variety  of  endemical  difeafes,  tew  countries  can  produce  more  inftambes  of 
longevity ;  jpunj  live  to  the  age  of  a  hundred,  fome  to  a  hundred  and  ten, 
and  others  much  lon^g^er.  The  fame  obfervation  may  be  extended  to  Gallicia^ 
where,  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Juan  de  Poyo,  A.  D.  17249  the  curate  adminif« 
tered  the  facrament  to  thirteen  perfons,  whofe  ages  together  made  one  thouf« 
and  four  hundred  and  ninety  nine,  the  youngeft  of  thefe  being  one  hundred  . 
and  ten,  and  the  oldeft  one  hundred  and  twenty-iieven.  But  in  Villa  de  Fo« 
finanes,  one  Juan  de  Outeyro,  a  poor  labourer,  died  in  the  year  1726,  aged 
more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  fix  years. 

The  foil  of  Spain  was  formerly  very  fruitful  in  corn,  i>ut  the  natives 
have  lately  found  fome  fcarcity  of  it,  by  their  difi^fe  of  tillage,  through  t}ieir, 
indolence ;  the  caufes  of  which  I  (hall  explain  afterwards.  It  produces,  in 
.  many  places,  almoft  fpontaneoufiy,  the  richeft  and  moft  delicious  fruits  that 
are  to  be  found  in  France  and  Italy,  oranges,  lemons,  prunes,  citrons,  almonds, 
raifins  and  figs.  Here  wines,  efpecially  fack  and  fherry,  are  in  high  requeft 
among  foreigners.  There  are,  in  the  difln6k  of  Malaga,  (accprding  to  Mr. 
Town  fend,  the  lateft  traveller)  fourteen  thoufand  vine  prefTes,  chiefly  employ- 
ed m  making  the  rich  wines,  which,  if  white,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  it 
called  mountain ;  If  red,  from  the  colour  vino  titUo,  known  in  England  by  the 
name  of  tent.  Good  mountain  is  fold  from  thirteen  to  fixteen  pounds  the 
butt,  of  one  htyidred  and  thirty  tive  gallons,  according  to  quality  and  age. 
It  is  reckoned  that  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thoufand  veHels  enter  this  port 
every  year,  of  which^  about  one  tenth  are  Spanifh,  and  the  exports  in  wine, 
fruit,  oil  and  fi(h,  are  computed  at  about  j^375»ooo  per  annum  ;  but  there 
have  been  tiroes  when  it  has  been  confiderably  more. 

Spam  indeed  offi^  to  the  traveller  large  trads  of  unpromtfing,  becaufe 
uncultivated  ground ;  but  no  country  perhaps  maintains  foch  a  number  of 
inhabitants,  who  neither  toil  nor  work  for  their  food,  fuch  arc  the  gene* 
rous  qualities  of  its  foiL  £ven  fugar  canes  thrive  in  Spain  ;  and  it  yields 
faffrott,  honey,  and  filky'in  great  abundance*  A  late  writer,  Uftariz,  a 
jipani^i  computes  the  number  of  ihepherd»  in  Sf«in  to  be  40^000  ;  and 

kas 
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bas  given  us  a  moft^riouft  detail  of  their  ^Bcoqonf'i  their  cbaogea  of  paT^ 
tare  at  certata  times  of  the  year^  and  many  other  particulars  unkoown   till 
latelyy  to  the.  public.     Thqle  fhcep  walks  afford>  the  ftn^it  of  wool)  and  ane 
a  treafure  in  themfelves.     Some  of  the   mouaiain^  in  Spain  are  doatheci 
with  rich  tree8»  fruits,  and  herbagci  to  the  tops }  atul  Seville  oranges  are^ . 
noted  all  over  the  world.     No  oouatry  produces  a  greater  variety  of  aro« 
jnatic  herbSy  which  renders  the  tafte  of  their  kids  and  fheep  fo  exquifitdy 
delicious.     The  king^m  of  Murcia  abounds  fo  much  with  mulbcn-y  trees^ 
that  the  prodil^  of  itsiilk  amounts  jto  aoOfOOol.  ayear.     Upon  the  whole 
few  countries  in  the  world  owe  more  than  Spain  does  to  nature,  and  lefs  t9 
induf(ry. 

.Th«  waters  (efpecially  thole  that  are  medicinal)  of  Spain  are  little  knewa  % 
hut  many  ialutiferous  fprings  are  found  in  Granada,  Seville,  and  Cordbva* 
AU  over  Spaiuf  the  waters  arc  found  to  have  fuch  healing  "qualities,  that  thejr 
are  outdone  by  thofe  of  no  country  in  Europe  ;  and  the  indoliog,  and  ea* 
^ouraging  a  refort  to  them,  grow  every  day  more  and  more  in  vogue,  cfpcciaL- 
ly  at  Alhamar  in  Ctaaada. 

Mountains.}  It  is  next  to  impoffible  to  fpecify  thefe,  they  are  £b 
numerous  ;  the  chicf^  and  th^  highcft  are  the  Pynenees,  near  200  mildi 
in  iength,  which  extend  from  the  Bay  of  Bifcay  to  the  Mediterraneaa^ 
and  divide  Spain  from  France.  Over  thefe  mountains  there  are  only  five 
narrow  pafiages  to  France,  and  the  road  ova:  the  pafs  that  feparatet 
HoufiUlon  from  Catalonia^  reflets  great  honour  on  the  engineer  wl|a 
planned  it«  Jt  formerly  required  the  (Irength  of  50  men  to  fupport,.aitd 
nearly  as  many  oxen  to  drag  up,  a  carriage,  which  four  horfes  now  do  with 
<afe.  The  Cantabrian  mountains  (as  they  are  called)  are  a  kind  of 
continuation  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  reach  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  fouth  of 
Cape  Finiftcrre.  No  Eoglifhman  ought  to  be  unacquainted  with  Mount 
.Calpe,  now  called  the  Hill  6f  Gibraltar,  andj  in  former  times,  one  of 
the  pillars  of  Hercules  ;  the  other  Mount  Abyla,  lying  oppofite  to  it  in 
Africa. 

Among  the  mountains  of  Spain,  Montferrat  is  particularly  worthy  the 
Attention  of  the  curious  traveller  ;  one  of  the  moft  lingular  in  the  worlds 
for  fituation,  (hape,  and  c^i^pofi^ion.  It  ftands  in  a  vail  plain,  about 
thirty  miles  from  Barcelona,  and  nearly  ia  the  centre  of  the  princlpality 
'ef  Catalonia*  It  is  called  by  the  Catalonians  Monte-ferrado^  or  Mount 
Scir,  words  which  fignify  a  cut,  or  fawed  mountain  ;  and  is  fo  called  from 
*^ts  fingular  and  extraordinary  fomi  ;  for  it  is  fo  broken  and  divided,  and  fo 
crowned  with  an  infinite  number  of  fpiring  cones,'  or  pine  heads,  that  it  has 
the  appearance,  at  a  difian^  view,  to  be  the  work  of  men  ;  but  upon  a  near^ 
approach,  to  be  evidently  the  produckion  of  the  God  of  nature.  It  is  a  fpot 
fo  admirably  adapted  for  retirement  and  contemplation,  that  it  has,  for 
many  ages,  been  inhabited  onlyl>y.  monks  axid  hermits,  whofe  firft  vow  is^ 
never  to  forfake  it.  When  the  mountain  is  firfi  feen  at  a  diftaoce,  it  haa 
the  appearance  of  an  infinite  number  of  rocks  cat  into  conical  foilns,  and 
built  one  upon  another  to  a  prodigious  height,  or  like  a  pile  of  grotto  work, 
or~  Gothic  fpires.  Upon  a  nearer  view,  each  cone  appears  of  itielf  a  Jnonn* 
tain  ;  and  the  wKole  compofes  an  enormous  nuifs  about  14  miles  in  dnnim«> 
fcrence,  and  the  Spaniards  compute  it  to  be  two  leagues  in  height  *•  Ai  it 
is  Uke  no  other  monntain,  fo  it  fiands  quite  unconnedkcd  with  anj,  though 

'  not 

*  Mr  Swinhtumeeftimates  its  height  to  be  only  3300  feet»aDd  obfervcs  that  thesnm 
fif  the  convent  are  the  Virgin  Mary  Ittting  at  thcfoat  of  a  tpik  half  cut  through  by  aiaw. 
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QOl  fiir  difimt  from  fixne  th>t  are  very  lofef.  A  coamit  it  ereAed  on  the' 
niottnUiny  dedicated  to  our  IjMdj  of  M^ntferrat,  to  which  pil^riois  refort  front 
the  fartheft  porta  of  Europev  All  the  poor  ^ho  come  here  are  f(pd  gratia  for 
three  daya,.  a&d  all  the  fick  received  ioto  the  hofpital*  SooMtimes,  on  par* 
ticular  feftivak^  feven  thoufand  peifons  arrive  in  one  day ;  but  people  of 
condition  pay  a  rcafottab]{  price  for  what  they  eat.  On  different  parta  off 
tbe  nlottntaia  are  a  number  of  hermitages,  all  of  which  have  their  little  chapelsf 
omaroentfl  for  faying  mafe,  water  ciftemd,  and  mofb  of  them  little  gardena* 
Tbe  inhabitant  of  one  of  thefe  hermitages,  which  i»  dedicated  to  $t.  Bem'tOt 
^a  the  privilege  of  making  an  annual  entcrtaimnfcnt  on  a  certain  day* 
on  which'  day  all  the  other  hermits  are  invited^  when  they  receive  the 
jacxament  from,  the  haods  of  tbe  momitain  vioar;  and  after  divine  fenricc 
dine  together.  They  meet  alfo  at  this  hermitage,  oa  the  days  of  the  feinti 
to  which  their  fevcral  hermitages  are  dedicated,  to  fay  mafs,  and  cooa- 
flcnne  with,  each  other.  But  at  other  li  jica  they  live  in  a  veiy  folitary  and 
redufe  manner,  perfc*rm  various  penances,  and  adhere  to  very  rigid  roles  of 
abftinenee,  nordo  they  ever  eat  Jiefh.  Nor  are  they  allowed  to  keep  within 
Aeir  vraUft  either  dog,  cat^bird,  or  any  living  thing,  left  their  attention  fhould 
be  withdrawn  from  heavenly  to  earthly  affedions.  The  number  of  profefled 
inonka  there»  ia  76,^  of  lay  Iffothers  28,  and  of  finging  boys  15,  befides  phyfi* 
ciaab  fni^geottt  and  iiervants.  Mi»  ThickneHc,  who  has  publifhed  a  very  par* 
iicolar  defcription  of  this  extcaordinary  mountain,  was  informed  by  one  of 
the  hermita,  that  he  often  faw  from  his  habitation,  the  iflanda  of  Minorca> 
Majorca,  and  Yvica,.and  the  kia^oms  of  Valencia  and  Murcia. 

Rivaas,  amd  Laxas.]  Thm  aveth^  Duerio,  formerly  Dnrius,  whicii 
lalb  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  below  Oporto  in  Portugal  ;  the  Tajo  or  Ta« 
gti%  wkicli  falls  into  the  Atlantic  below  Lifboit ,  the  Guadiana  falls  into* 
ftc&me  ocean  near  Cape  Finifierre  ;  as  doea  the  Guadalquiver,  now  TortOf 
m  St*  Lucar  i  and  the  £bro,  the  ancient  lberu8»/alls  into  the  Meditcrrs'^^wa 
Ion  bdpw  Tortofju  ** 

The  river  Tinto,  the  qualities  of  which  are  very  extraordinary,  rifei  ia 
Morena^  and  empties  itfelf  into  the  Mediterranean  near  Huelva,  hav- 
ing the  name  of  Tinto  given  it  from  the  tinge  of  its  waters,  which  are  as  vel- 
Ipw  as  a  topasBt  hardening  the  fand,  and  -petrifying  it  in  a  moft  furprifing 
Baaaner.  If  a  ftone  happens  to  fall  in,  and  reft  upon  another,  they  both  b<H 
come  in  a  year's  time  perfe6Uy  united  and  conglutinated.^-This  river 
withers.all  the  planta  on  its  banks,  as  well  as  the  roots  of  trees,  which  it  dief 
of  the  fame  hue  aa  its  waters.  No  kind  of  verdure  will  come  up  where  it  ' 
ilCBchcs,  nor  any  fi(h  live  in  its  ftrcam.  It  kills  worms  in  cattle  when  ^iven 
Aem  to  drink  ;  but  in  general  no  animals  will  drink  out  of  this  river,  except- 
ing  goats,  wihofefie(h  neverthelefs  has  an  extellent  flavour.  Thefe  fingular 
properties  continue  till,  other  rivuleta  run  into  it,  and  alter  its  nature;. 'for 
when  it  paffes  by  Niebla,  it  ia  not  different  from  other  rivers,  and  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean  lea  fix  leagues  lower  down. 

Several  lakes  in  Spain,  particularly  that  of  Beneventa,  abound  with  fiihes» 
particularly  excellent  trout.  The  water  of  a  lake  near  Antiquera  is  made  into 
£dt  by  the  beat  of  the  fun. 

Bays.]  The  chief  bays  are  thofe  of  Bifcay,  Ferrol,  Corunna  (commonly 
called  the  Groyu^,)  Vigo,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Carthagena,  Alicaift,  Altea, 
Valencia,  Rofes,  Majorca  in  t^at  ifland*,  and  tbe  harbour  of  Port-Mahoi^,  ia 
%bc  ifland  of  Minorca.     The  firait  of  Gibmltar  divides  Europe  from  Africa. 
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Metals  anb  minbrals.]  Spain  abouDds  in  both»  and  ia  as  great  vmetjf 
and  of  the  fame  kinds^  as  the  other  cotiDtries  of  Europe.  Comehan,  agate» 
loadftones,  jacinths,  turquois  ftones,  quickfilvery  copper,  lead,  fulphur,  lUum, 
calanune,  cryftal, .  marbles  of  feveral  kinds,  porphyry,  the  fineft  jafper,  and 
even  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  amethyjfb,  are  found  here.  The  Spanifh  iron, 
i^ext  to  that  of  Damafcus,  furni(hes  the  befl;  arms  in  th^  world  ,  and,  in 
former  timea,  brought  in  a  vjili  revenue  to  the  czx>wa  5  the  art  of  working 
it  being  here  in  great  perfed^ion. — Even  to  this  day,  Spanilh  gun  barrels, 
andfwQrds  of  Toledo,  are  highly  valued.  Amongft  the  ancients,  Spain 
was  celebrated  for  gold  and  diver  mines  ;  and  filver  was  in  fuch.  plenty,  that 
Strabo,  who  was  contemporary  with  Auguftus  CaeCar,  informs  us,  that  when 
the  Carthaginians  took  poficffion  of  Spain,  their  domeftic  and  agricultural 
uteniils  vr€rc  of  that  metal.  Thefe  mines  have  now  difappcared  ^  but  whe« 
ther  by  their  being  exhaufted,  or  through  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants  in 
not  working  them,  we  cannot  fay ;  though  the  latter  caufe  feems  to  be  the 
*inoft  probable. 

Animal  paoDUCTioNS  T      The  Spanifh  hoHes,  efpecially  thofeof  An« 
BY  SEA  AND  LAND.     J  dalufia,  are  thought  to   be  the  handfomeft  of 
any  in  Europe,  and  at  the  fame  time  very  fleet  and  ferviceable.     Thi  king  • 
does  all  he  can  to  monopoltfe  the  flneft  breeds  for  his  own  ftables.  and  fer* 
irice.     Spain  fiirnifhes  likewife  tallies  and  black  cattle  ;  and  their  wild  btilia 
have  fo  much  ferocity,  that  their  bull  feails  were  the  moft*  magnificent  fpec* 
tacle  the  court  of  Spain  could  exhibit,  nor  are  they  now  difufed.     Wolves 
are  the  chief  beads  of  prey  that  dtfturb  Spain,  which  is  well  ftored  with  all 
the  gaine  and  wild  fowl  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbouring  countries 
aheady  defcribed.     The  Spanifh  feas  afford  excellent  fiih  of  all  kinds,  efpeci- 
*a]ly  anchovies,  which  are  here  cured  in  great  perfection.     This  country  ia 
much  infefted  withlocufts  ;  and  Mr.  Dillon  obf^rves,  that  in  1754,  La  Man« 
cha  was  covered  with  them,  and   the  horrors  of  famine  affailed  the  fniitRil 
protinces  of  Andalufia,  Murcia,  and  Valencia.     They  have  fometimes  appear* 
cd  in  the  air  in  fuch  numbers  as  to  darken  the  iky  ;  the  dear  atmofphere  of 
Spain  has  become  gloomy. ;  and  the  fined  fumme^  day  in  Eftremadura,  been 
rendered  foorc  diTmal  than  the  winter  of  Holland.     Their  fenfe  of  (mellingr 
is  fo.delicate,''that  they  can  difcover  a  corn  field,  or  a  garden,  at  a  cbnfiderable 
diilance,  and  which  they  will  ravage  almoit  in  an  iniUnt.  Mr.  Dillon  is  of  opi« 
nion,  that  the  country  people  by  timely  attention  and  obfervation,  might  dc 
iboy  the  eggs  of  thefe  formidable  infedis,  and  thereby  totally  extirpate  them. 
Population,  inhabitants,  manners,!       Spain,  formerly  the  moft 
CUSTOMS,  DIVERSIONS,  AND  DRESS.       J*       populous      kingdom     in 
Europe,  is  now  but  thinly  inhabited.     This  is  owing  partly  to  the  great 
drains  of  people  fent  to  America,  and  partly  to  the  indolence  of  the  natives,  * 
who  are  at  no  pains  to  raife  food  for  their  families.     Another  caufe  may  be 
ailigncd,  and  that  is,  the  vaft  numbers  of  ecclefiafUcs,  of  both  fexes,  vrho  lead 
a  hfe  of  celibacy.     Some  writers  have  given  fchreral  other  caufes,  fuch  at 
their  wars  with  the  Moors,  and  the  final  cxpulfion  of  that  people.     The  pre- 
fent  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  have  been  computed  by  Fe^joo^,  a  Spanifh* 
writer,  to  amount  to  9,250,000,  fo  that  England  is  three  times  as  populous  as 
Spain,  confidering  its  extent. 

The  perfonA  of  the  Spaniards  are  generally  t^ll,  efpecially  the  CafiHians  s 
their  hair  and  complexions  fwarthy,  but  their  countenances  are  very  ex« 
preffive.  The  court  of  Madrid  has  of  lat(  been  at  great  pains  to  clear  their 
upper  lips  of  muftachoes,  and  to  introduce  among  them  the  French  drefs,  in* 
fte^d  6f  their  black  cloaks^  their  ihort  jerkin,  ftrait  breeches,  and  long  Toledo 
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f^orisy  whtoib  dre&  is  now  chUflj  confined  to  the  lower  ranks*  The  Spa- 
aiarde^  before  the  ^cceffion  of  the  hoiife  of  Bourbon  to.  their  throne,  afSeoed 
that  antiquated  drefs,  in  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  French ;  and  the  go- 
Tertimenty  probat>iy»  will  find  fome  diftculty  in  abolilhihg  it  quite,  as  tEe 
lame  fpirit  ia  far  from  being  extidguxfhed.  '^An  old  Caftifian,  or  Spaniard, 
who  fees  nolle  above  him,  thinks  himfelf  the  moft  important  being  id  nature  ; 
and  the  fame  pride  is  comhionly  communicated  to  bis  defcendants.  This 
is  the  true  reafoff  why  many  of  them  are  fo  fond  of  femoving  to  America, 
Where  they  can  retain  all  their  native  importance,  without  the  danger  of 
feeing  a  fuperion 

Ridiculous,  however,  as  this  pride  is,  tt  is  produ6iive  of  the  moft  exalted 
quaUdm.  It  infpires  the  nation  with  generous,  humane,  and  virtuous  fentU 
mcnts;  it  beiag  feldom  found*  that  a  Span ifh  nobleman,  gentlcAfian,  or  even 
tmder,  is  guilty  of  a  mean  afiion.  /During  the  moft  embittered  wars  they 
havfe  bad  with  England  for  near  ,70  years  paft,  we  know  of  no  inftance  of 
their  taking  advantage  (as  they  might  eafily  have  done)  bf  confifcating  the 
Britifh  property  on  board  their  galleons  and  Plate  fleet,  which  was  equally 
fecure  in  time  of  war  as  peace.  This  is  the  more* fur prifing,  as  Philip  V. 
was  often  needy,  and  his  minifters  were  far  from  being  fcrupulous  of  break- 
ing their  good  faith  with  Great  Britain.  ^'  , 

By  t)ie  beft  and  -moft  credible  accounts  of  the  late  wars,  it  appears  that 
the  Spaniards  in  America  gave  the  moft  humane  and  noble  relief  to  all  Britidt 
fubjeds  who  wer^  in  diftrefs,  and  fell  into  their  hands,  not  only  by  fupplying 
them  with  neceflaries,  but  money  ;  and  treating  them  in  the  moft  hofpitable 
maDoer  while  they  remained  among  them. 

Having  faid  thus  much,  we  are  carefully  to  diftinguiih  between  the  Spanifh 
nobility,  gentry,  and  traders,  "and  their  govemihent,  which  is  to  be  put  oh 
the  fame  footing  with  the  lower  ranks  of  Spaniards,  who  are  as  mean  and 
rapack>tts  as  thofe  of' any  other  country.  The  kings  of  Spain  of  the  -houfe 
of  Bourbon,  have  feldom -ventured  to  employ  native  Spaniards  of  great  fami- 
lies as  their  minifters.  Thefe  are'  generally  French  or  Italians,  but  moft 
commonly  the  latter,  who  rife  into  power  .by  the  moftinifamous  ahs,  and  of 
late  dmes  f^om  the  moft  abjcfi  ftations.--— -^Hence  it  is  that  the  French 
kings  of  Spain,  ftribe  their  firft  acceffion  to  that  monarchy  have  been  but 
very  indifferently^  ferved  in  the  cabinet.  Alberoni,  who.  had  the  greateft 
genius  among  them  embroiled  his  mafteV  with  all  Europe,  till  he  was  driven 
into  exile  and  difgrace ;  and  Grimaldi,  the  hift  of  their  Italian  minifters, 
hazarded'  a  rebellion  in  the  capital^  by  his  oppreffive  and  unpopidar  mea- 
£area. 

The  co^imon  people  who  live  on  the  coafts,  partake  of  all  the  bad  quali- 
ties  that  are  to  be  found  in  other  nations.  They  are  an  afiemblage  of  Jews, 
French,  Ruffians,  Irifh  adventurers,  and  Engliih  fmugglers ;  who  being  un- 
able to  live  in  their  own  country,  mingle  with  the  Spaniards'. — In  time  of 
war,  they  follow  privateering  with  great  fuccefs ;  and  when  peace  returns, 
t^ey  engage  in  all  illicit  pra6lice3,  and  often  enter  into  the  Irifh  and  Walloon 
guards,  m  the  Span.ifh  fervicc.  There  are  about  40,000  gypfies,  and  who; 
bcfidea  their  fortune  telling,  are  inn  keepers  in  the  fmall  towns  and  vfllages. 
«  Th«  chamber  of.  the  Spaniards,  is  thus  drawn  by  Mr.  Swinburne  after  his 
late  travels  through  the  country -f  "  The  Catalians  appear  to  be  the  moft 
active  ftirring  fet  of  men,  the  beft  calcBlated  for  bufmcfs,  travelling  and  ma- 
"  DQfa6(ures.  The  Vale^cians,  a  more  fulien  fedate  race,  better  adapted  to  the 
SKeupaiions  of  hu(bandmen>  lefs  eagtr  to  change  place,  and'  of  a  much  more 
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timid,  firfpicious  caft  of  mind  than  the  former.  The  AndalufiMs  fcem  to  &^ 
the  ;^reate(^  talkers  and  rbodomontadors  of  Spain.  The  Caftiliana  have  a 
manly  franknefs,  ^nd  lefs  appearanee  of  cunning  and  deceit.  The  ^ew  C^£^ 
tilians  arc  perhaps  the  Icaft  induArious  of  the  whole  nation  ;  the  Old  Caft»- 
lians  aie  lahoriousy  and  retain  more  of  ancient  (imph'city  of  manner;  botK 
arc. of  a  firm,  determined  fpirit.  The  ^rragone(ie  are  a  mixture  of  the 
Caililian  and  Catalan,  rather  inclining  to  the  former.  The  Bifcaynera  are 
acute  and  diligent,  fiery  and  impatient  of  control»  more  refembling  a  colony 
of  republicans  than  a  province  of  an  abfolute  monarchy ;  and  the  Qalicians 
are  a  plodding  pains-taking  race  of  mortals^  that  roam  otei  Spain  in  fearcb 
of  an  hardly  earned  fubfiltence^" 

The  bea/Dty  of  the  Spanish  ladies  reigns  moftly  in  their,  noTela  .^d  ro- 
mances ^  for  though  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  Spain. pfodnocft  as  fine 
won^en  as  any  country  in  the  world»  yet  oeauty  is  iiar  irora  forming  their 
general  chara6^er.  In  their  |>erfon8»  they  are  commoRly  froall  and  (lender  ^ 
but  they  are  faid  to  employ  vaft  art  in  fupplying  thie  defeats  of  nature. — If 
we  are  to  hazard  a  conjedluret  we  might  reafonably  fuppo(e  that  thofe  ax^- 
tifices  raiher  dimbiih  that)  increafe  their  beauty,  efpecially  whe^  they  are 
turned  of  25.  '  Their  indifcriminate  ufe  of  "paint,  not  only  upon  their  faces^ 
^ut  their  necks,  atms,  and  hands,  undoubtedly  disfigures  their  complexions 
and  fbrivels  their  ikin..  It  is  at  the.  fame  time  univerfally  allowed,  that  they 
have  great  wit  and  vivacity. 

After  all  I  have  faid^  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  vaft  pains  taken  hy 
the  government  of  Spain,  may  at  laft  eradicate  thofe  4:uiloms  and  habits 
among  the  Spaniards  that  feem  fo  ridiculous  to  foreigners.  They  are  un^ 
iKrfally  kno^vn  to  have  refined  notions  ^nd  excellent  fenfe ;'  and  this,  if  iro- 
proyed/by  dudy  and  travellinpr,  which  they  nov  (land  in  great  need  of,  would 
render  them  fupeiior  to  the  French  tbemfelves.  Their  flow,  deliberate  man« 
ner  of  proceeding,  either,  in  council  or  war,  has  of  late  years  worn  off  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  during  the  two  laft  warsi^they  were  found  to  be  as  quick 
both  in  Tcfolving  and  executing,  if  not  more  fo  than  their  enemies*  Their 
fecrecy,  conflancy,  and  patience,  hsive  always  been  deemed  exemplary ;  and 
in  fcveral  of  their  ptovinces,  particularly  Galicia,  Granada,  and  Andalufia,. 
tl<c  common  people  have,  for  fome  time,  afUduoufly  applied  themfdves  to 
agriculture  and  labour. 

Among  tlie  many  good  qualities  poflViTed  by  the  Spaniards,  their  £obriety 
in. eating  and  drinking  is  remarkable.  They  frequently  breakfait  as  well  as 
fup,.  in  bed  ;  their  breakfail  is  ul'ually  chocolate,  tea  beiqg  very  feldom 
drunk.  Their  dinner  is  generally  beef,  mutton,  veal,  potk,  and  bacon,  greenr^ 
Sic  :)llr  boiled  togtiher.  They  live  much  upon  garlic,  chives,  iallad,  and 
raclifnes ;  whicii,  according  to  one  of  their  proverbs,  are  food  for  k  gentleman. 
The. men  drink  very  little  wine:  and  the  women nife  water  or  chocolate* 
l3oth  ftxes  ufnaHy  (let^p  after  dinner^  and  take  the  air  in  the  cool  of  the  even* 
iiig.  This  is  the  common  prhdtice  in  warm  countries,  fuch  as  Italy,  Spain 
and  Portugal,  wlk^ie,  generally  ipeakipg,  the  weather  is  clear«  and  the  inha- 
bitants are'  muAIy  in  tbe  habit  of  rifmp:  much  earlier  than  in  England.  The 
lUirrnn  botly  caiuiot  furnith  Cpirits  fufTicient  to  refill  the  effedls  of  the  violent 
heat,  through  the  whole  day,  without  lonie  luch  refrt(hment ;  it  is  therefore 
the  univcrral  pradlicc  to  go  to  flcep  for  fume  hours  after  dinner,  which  in 
thofe  couutiieB  is  over  early,  and  this  time  of  repofe,  which  lalls  for  two  or 
three  hours,  is  in  Spain  called  the  Shjfa^  and  in  Portugal  tbe,Sefta»  Dancing 
is  fo  much  i  heir  favourite  entertainment^  that  you  may  fee  a  grandmother^ 
moihcTj  and  daughter;  all  in  the  fame  country-dance.     Many  of  their  tbea- 
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tfical  eATbitions  are  infipM  arid  ridiculous  bombaft.  TTKe  promptcr*s  head 
fometimes  appears  through  a  tiap  door  above  the  Icvd'of  the  ftage,  and  he 
teads  the  play  loud  enough  to*be  heard  by  the  audience.  Gallantry  is  a 
ruling  paffion  in  Spain.  Jealoufy,  (ince  the  acceflion  of  the  houfc  of  Bour- 
bon, has  flept  m  peace.  The  nightly  mufical  fcrcnades  of  miftrtrfles  by  their 
layers  are  ftill  in  ufe.  The  fights,  of  the  cavaliers,  or  bull  feafts,  are  almoft 
peculiar  to  this  country,  and  make  a  capital  figure  in  painiln'sf  the  genius  ahd 
manners  of  the  Spaniards.  On  thefc  occafions,  younjr  gentlemen  have  an 
opportunity  of  (hewing  their  courage  and  a^ivlty  before  their  millrcfles  ; 
and  the  valour  of  the  cavalier  is  proclaimed,  honoured,  and  rewarded,  ac« 
cordtBg  to  the  number  and  fiercenefs  of  the  bulls  he  has  killed  in  thefe  en* 
counters.  Great  pains  are*  uCed  in  fettling  the  form-  and  weapons  of  the 
combat,  fo  as  to  give  a  relief  to  the  gallantry  of  the  cavalier;  The  diverfiou 
itfeif,  which  is  attended  with  circumilances  of  great  barbarity,  is  undbubted- 
1y  of  Mooriih  original,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Spaniards  when  upon  good 
terms  with  that  nation,  partly  through  coinplaifance,  and  partly  throdgh 
malihip. 

^  There  is  not  a  town  in  Spain  but  what  has  a  large  fqnare'  for  the  purpofe 
of  exhibiting  bull-fights ;  and  it  is  faid  that  even  the  pooreft  inhabitants  of 
the  fmalleft  rillagCH  will  often  club  together  in  order  to  procure  a  cow  or  an 
ox,  and  fight  them,  riding  upon  aiTes  for  Want  of  horfes. 

Religion.]  The  horrors  of  the  Romifh  reKgion,  the  only  one  tolerated 
in  Spain,  are  now  greatly  Icffened  there,  by  moderating  the  penalties  of  the 
inquifition,  a. tribunal  difgraceful  to  humart  nature  ;  but  though  dlfufed,  it  is 
not  abrogated  ;  only  t6e  ecclefiaftics  and  their  officers  can  carry  no  fentence* 
into  execution  without  the  royal  authority :  it  is  ftiU  in  force  againil  the 
Mooriih  and  Jewifh  pretended  ctr*. verts.  The  Spaniards  embrace  and  prac- 
tife  the  Roman  catholic  religion*  with  all  its  abfurdities  ;  and  in  this  they 
have  "been  fo  fleady,  that  their  king  is  diftinguiflied  by  the  epithet  of  Mojl 
Catbciic,  It  appears,  hovever,  that  the  burning  zeal  which  diHinguiihed 
their  anceftorfr  above  the  reft  of  the  Catholic  world  hath  loft  much  of  its 
activity,  and  feems  nearly  extinguifhed^  and  the  power  of  th^  clergy  has  been 
much  reduced  of  late  years.  A  royal  edi&.  has  alfo  been  iifued  to  prevent 
the  admiffion  of  noviciates  into  the  different  convents,  without  fpdcial  per* 
fniflion,  which  has  a  great  tendency  to  reduce  the  monaftic  orders.  It  is 
computed  that  there  are  now,  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  54,090  friars,  34,000 
iiuns,  and  20,600  fecular  clergy,  but  as  little  true  moral  religion  as  in  any 
country  under  heaven. 

In  Catalonia,  the  confidence  of  the  people  on  the  intcrceffion  of  faints  has 
at  all  periods  been  a  fource  of  confolation  to  tlicm,  but  upon  lome  occafions 
has  betrayed  them  into  mifchipf.  Every  company  of  artifigins,  and  every  (hip 
that  fails,  is  under  the  immediate  prote^lioiy  of  iome  patron.  Be  fides  folio 
volumes,  which  teftify  the  innumerable  miracles  performed*  by  our  lady  in 
Montferrat,  every  fubordinate  (hrine  is  loaded  with  votive  tablets.  This  has 
been  the  parent  of  prefumption,  and  among  the  merchants  has  brought  many 
families  to  waiet.  The  companies  of  iitfurance  in  the  laft  war,  having  each 
of  them  its  favourite  faint,  fuch  as  San  Ramon  de  Penafbrte,  la  Virgen  de 
la  Merced,  and  others,  alTociatcd  in  form  by  the  articles  of  paftnerfhip^  and 
named  in  every  policy  of  infurance,  and  having  with  the  moit  fcrupulous  ex- 
a6lnefs  allotted  to  them  their 'correl'poiident  dividend,  the  fame  as  to  ^ny 
other  partner,  they  concluded  that  with  fuch  powerful  afibciatcs  It  was  not 
poilible  for  them  to  fuffer  lofs.  Under  this  perfuafion  they  ventured  about 
che  year  J  779  lo  infure  the  French  Weft  indiamcn  at  fifty  per  cent,  when 
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the  Engli(h  and  Datch  had  refufed  to  do  it  at  any  premium*  and  indeed 
when  moft  of  the  ihips  were  already  in'  the  XnglKh  ports.  By  thH  fatal 
(trokey  all  the  infuring  compaoietfy  except  two*  were  ruined;  yet  notwitb- 
ftanding  this  miBfortuney  this  fuperflition  remains  in  force. 

ARCHftisHOPRtcs  AND  BisHOPaics.j  in  Spain  there  are  ^ight  arcbbi- 
fliopricsy  and  forty  fix  biAioprics.  The  archbifhop  of  Toledo  is  ftyled  the 
Primate  of  Spain ;  he  is  great  chancellor  of  Caftilct  and  hath  a  revenue  of 
joOyOOol.  fleeing -per  annum  ;  bur  the  Spanifh  court  hath  now  many  ways 
of  vkffening  the  revenues  of  the  church,  as  by  penfions*  donations  to  hofpi- 
tab,  &c.  and  premiums  to  the  focietics  of  agriculture.  ^The  archbilhopric 
pays  annually  15^000  ducats  to  the  monks  of  the  ^Efcurial,  befides  other 
penfions,  and  it  is  aiTerted,  that  there  is  nofa  bifhopric  in  Spain  but  batb 
foinebody  or  other  quarteied  upc^  it,  and  the  iecond  rate  bene6c68  are  be« 
lieved  to  be  in  the  fan>e  predicament.  Out  of  the  rich  canonrics  and  pre* 
bends  are  taken  the  penHona  oT  the  new  order^of  knights  of  Cark>ft  Tei^ 
cew.  The  riches  of  the  Spaniih  churches  and  conveqts  are  the  unvarying 
obje^s  of  admiration  to  all  travellers  as  welliiB  natives  :  but  there  is  aJJfiDe* 
nefs  in  them  all,  excepting  that  they  differ  in  the  degrees  of  treafuit  a>d 
jewels  they  contain. 

Language. 3  T^e  ground-work  of  the  Spanifh  language, -Hke  Chat  of 
the  Italian,  is  Latia  ;  and  it  might  be  called  a  baftard  Latin,  were  it  not 
for  the  terminations,  and  the  exotic  words  introduced  into  it  by  the  Moors 
and  GoCh3|  efpecially  thi  former.  It  is  at  prefent  a  moft  majedic  and  cs- 
prefiive  language  :  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  foreigners  who  underftand  it 
the  beft,  prize  it  the  moft.  It  makes  but  a  poor  figure  even  in  the  beft 
tranflators ;  and  Cervantes  fpeaks  aUnoft  as  awkward  Englifli,  as  Shakc- 
fpeare  does  French.  It  may,  however,  b^  confidered  as  a  ftandard  tongue* 
hiving  m'arly  "retained  its  purity  for  upwards  of  200  years.  Their  Pater- 
nofter  runs '  thus  :  Padre  nutjlro^  qui  efitu  en  le  delof  JanQ^ado  feultu  nom* 
hre  ;  venga  a  not  el  iu  reyno ;  hagafe  id  ^9luntadt  ajji  en  la  tierra  como  en  tl 
ctelo  ;  el  pan  nueftro  de  coda  dia  da  nos  le  oy  ;  y  pfrdona  nos  nuefiras  deudM  affi 
com9'nos  otros  perdqnamot  a  nuejlros  deuderes  ;  no  nos  deacet  cair  en  la  teniachn, 
mat  libra  not  de  malo  porque  tao  es  k  reyno  ;  y  la  poUncia;  y  la  gloria  per  io^ 
ftglot.     Amen.  •       ' 

.  Learning  and  learned  men.]  Spain  has  not  produced  learned  mea 
in  proportion  to  the  excellent  capacities  of  its  natives.  This  dtfc^  may,  ia 
fome  meafure,  be  owing  to  their  indolence  and  bigotry^  which  prevents 
them  from  making  that  progrefs  in  the  polite  arts  which  they  otherwife 
would ;  but  the  greateft  impediment  to  literature  in  Spain,  is  the  defpotic 
nature  of  its*  government.  Several  old  fathers  of  the  church  were  Spa? 
niards  ;  and  learning  owes  a  great  deal  to  jfldore,  bifhop  of  Sevillet  and  cjir- 
dinal^Ximenes.  Spain  has  like  wife  produced  fome  excellent  ptoyficiana. 
Such  was  the  gk)om  of  the  Auiirian  government,  that  took  place  with  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  that  the  inimitable  Cervantes,  the  author  of  Don  Quix- 
ote, bom  at  Madrid,  in  1 549,  lifted  in  a  ftation  litUe  fnperior  to  that  of  a 
common  foldier,  and  died  neglected,  after  fighting  bravely 'for  his  country  at 
the  battle  of  Lepanto,  in  which  he  loft  his  left  hand.  His  fatire  upoa 
knight  etxantry,.in  his>  adventures  of  Don  Quixote,  did  as  much  fervioe  to 
his  country  by  cuiingtliim  of  that  ridiculous  fpirit,  as  it  now  does  honour 
to  his  own  memory.  He  was  in  prifon  for  debt,  when-  he  eompofed  tbe 
firft  part  of  his  hillory,  and  is*  perhaps  to  be  placed  at  tl>e  head  of  moral>and 
humourous  fatirifts. 

The  vifionsT  of  Qncvedo,  and  fome  other  of  his  humourous  and  fatirical 
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pkoett  having  been  V^nflatcd  into  the  EngtUh  bngvage^  Iiave  reodeivd 
that  autlu>r  well  known  io  this  ooimtry.  He  wm  bora  at  Madrid  in  the 
year  15709  and  was  one  of  the  heft  writers  of  his  age»  exceOing  equally  ia 
verfe  and  in  profa.  Bdides  his  merit  as  a  poet,  he  was  weM  iierf«d  in  tb« 
orienul  laognagcs,  and  pofleiled  great  «nidition*  His  works  are  comprifed 
ID  three  Tolumesy  410.  two  of  which  coafift  of  poetry^  and  the  third  of 
pieces  in  profe.  As  a  poet,  he  excelled  both  in  the  ferious  and  buriefque 
Ikyky  and  was  happy  in  a  turn  of  hooKMir  iimilar  to  thafe  which  we  admire  ia 
Butler  and  Swift* 

Poetry  was  ailtiTatcd  in  ^patn  at  an  eaily  period^    After  the  Sefacetfs 

had  fettled  themfeWes  in  thh  kingdom^  they  tntrodiiced  into  it  their  owa 

langiiaget  relig^ion,  and  literature ;  and  'the  oriental  ftyle  of  poetry  rery  ge- 

nenlly  prevailed.     Before  th»  period,  the   Spaniafdto  had  .agidided  th^«< 

£dves  mach  to  Roman  literature ;  but  Altrara  of  Coidova  eomplains,  that, 

in  his  tifiiek  the  Spaniards  had  fo  totally  forgotten  the  Latin  tongrucf  ^md 

^vea  the  preference  to  Arabic,  that  it  was  difficult  even  amongft  a  thon- 

iand  people,  to  find  one  who  tould  write  a  Latin  letter^*-~The  attachment 

of  flMUiy  c^f  the*  inhabitants  of  Snain   to  oriental,  literature  was  then  io 

|rceat»  that  they  couM  write^  Arabic  with  rcfloarkaUe  purity,  and  compofe 

verfes  with  as  much  fluency  apd  elegance  as  the    Arabiaas  themfelve8» 

About  this  time  the  Spani(h  Jews  made  a  coofaleraUe  figure  in  literature^ 

which  was  promoted  by  mafters  from  Babyloo,  where  they  had  academfea 

fupported  by  tfaemfelves.     in  the  year  967  Rabbi  Mofes»  and  his  fon  Rabbi 

£oochy  having  been  taken  by  pirates,  were  fold  as  flaves'  at  Cordova,  and 

redeemed  by  their  brethren,  who  eftabliihcd  a  fchool  in  that  city,  of » which 

Rabbi  Mofes  vras  appointed  the'  head :  that  learned  Jew  was,  however,  de« 

^rotts  of  returning  back  to  his  own  country  |   byt  the  Moorifh  king  d 

Cordova  would  not  give  his  confent,  rejoicing  that  his  Hebrew  fubjeds  had 

nafikers  of  their  own  religion  at  hom^t  without  being  under  the  nectffity  of 

•  r^eiving*them  from  a  foreign  univerfity,  and  every  indu^nce  was  granted 

them  with  refpe6k  to  their  wor(hip.     In   1059,  Rabbi  Ezechiai  was  put 

to  death  at  Babylon,  and  the  college  over  which  he  had  prefided  was  trans- 

ferred  to  Cordova,  from  whence  a  liumber  of  Hebrew  poets  iffued  forth, 

who  have  been  noticed  by  various  learned  writers*     The  Spanilh  Jews  had  ^rifo 

flouriihiag  fchools  at  Serille,  Granada,  and  Toledo,  and  from  hence  arofe  ll»c 

numerous  Hebrew  provetbs,  and  modes'  of  fpcecb,  that  have  crept  into  the 

Cailtiian  language,  and  form  a  confpijcuous  part  of  its  phrafeology.     To 

thefe  Jews  the  SpaniiH  language  is  indebted  for  a  curious  vedion  of  the  He^* 

brew  bookr  of  the  Old  TeSament,  which  was  afterwards  printed  at  Ferrara, 

iSSfU  ^"  <^  Gothic  Spaniih  letter* 

Tlie  Spanifh  writers  alfa  boall:  of^  their  Troubadours  as  high  as  "the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuries,  the  Proven9^  and  Galician  dtalcds  being 
then  very  prevalent.  The  marquis  of  Villeua,.who  died  in  1434,  was  the 
author  of  that  famous  work  the  jlrte  dt  la  Gaye  ScUncia,  which  comjire- 
hends  a  fyllem  of  poetry,  rhejtoric,  and  oratory,  belides  defcrlbing  all  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Troubadours  at  their  public  exhibttions^-^Tliat  noble- 
man Was  alfo  the  author  of  a  traDHation  of  the  ^netd  of  Virgil  mto 
Spaoifli  verfe.  Juan  de  Mena,  of  Cordova,  laaa  alfo  much  celebrated  as  a 
poet  in  his  own  time ;  his  poems  have  pafTed .through  a  variety  of  editions, 
the  firil  of  which  was  printed  at  Saiagofia  in  1515.  Jaan  de  la  Enciq 
was  alfo  a  poet  of  conUdcrable  merit :  he  tranQated  fome  of  the  Latii^ 
poem^  into  Spanifli,  and  publi(hed  a  piece  -on  the  art  of  poetry,  and  other 
works  which  were  printed  at  SaragolFa  in  1516*     Bofcan^  Ercilla,  Villcga«, 
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and  other  Spamfh  poetrt  alfo  obtained  great  reputatioft  in  their  own  coontryv 
Sut  the  moft  ^iftingui{hed  dramatic  poet  of  this  nation  was  Lopez  de  Vega* 
who  was  contemporary  with  our  Shakefpeare.  He  poflcfled  an  imagination 
aftonifhingly  fertile,  and  wrote  with  great  facility ;  hut  in  his  dramatic 
works  he  diAreg^tded  the  unitiesi  and  adapted liis  works  nx>r«  to  the  tafte 
of  the  ager  than  to  the  rules  of  criticffm.  His  lyric  coppofitions*  and  fugi- 
tive pieces,  with  his  profe  ciTays  form  a  cpUe^ion  of  ^fty  volumes,  befides 
his  dramatic  works,  which  make  twenty- fix  volumes  more  ;  ,exclu(ive  of  four  ' 
hundred  fcriptural  dramatic  pieces,  called  in  Spain  jiuio  Sacramentdet,  Cal« 
deron  was  alfo  a  dramatic  writer  of  confiderable  note,  but  many  of  his  playt 
are  very  licentious  in  their  tendency. 

Toftatus,  a  divine,  the  moft  voluminous  perhaps  that  ever  wrote,  was  a 
Spaniard;  b<^  his  works  have  been  long  diftinguifhed  only  by ' their  bulk. 
Herrera,  and  fbme  other  hiftorians,  particularly  De  Solis,  have  Ihewn 
great^  abilities  in  hiHory,  by  inveftigating  the  aatiquitie6(' of  America,  and 
writing  the  hiftory  of  its  conqueft  by  their  countrymen.— Amon^  the' wri- 
ters who  have  lately  appeared  in  Spain,  Father  Feyjoo  has  been  one  of  the 
Oioft  diftinguiflied.  His  performances  difplay  great  ingenuity,  very  ex- 
tenfive*  reading,  and  uncommon  liberality  of  fentiroent,  eipacially  when  his 
fltuation  and  country  are  confidered.  Many  of  his  pieces  have  been  tranf^ 
lated  into  Englilh,  and  publifhed  in  four  volumes,  Svo.  Don  Francifcb^ 
Perez  Bayer,  archdeacon  of  Valencia,  and  author  of  a  difiertation  on  the 
Phenician  language^  may  be  placed  in  the  firii  line  of  Spaniih  literati. 
Spain  has  likewife  produced  many  travellers  and  voyagers  to  both  the  Indies^ 
who  are  equally  amufing  and  inltrudtive.  If  it  ihould  happen  the  Spaniards 
could  difengage  themfelves  from  their  jabftra6led  metaphyfical  turn  of  think- 
ing, and  from  their  prefent  tyrannical  form  of  government,  they  certainly 
would  giake  a  capital  figure  in  literature*  At  prefent^  it  feems,  that  the 
common  education  of  an  Englsih  gentleoun  would  conllitute  a  man  of  , 
learning  in  Spain,  and  (hould  he  uaderftand  Greek, 'he  would  be  quite  n^ 
phaenomenon. 

Some  of  the  Spaniards  have  difUnguifhed  themfelves  in  the  poUte  arts^ 
and  not  only  the  cities,  but  the  palaces,  efpecially  the  Efcurial,  difcovcr  many 
ilriking  fpecimeus  of  their  abilities  as  {(^ilptors  and  architefks  ;  Palomind-in 
an  elaborate  treat ife  on  the  att  of  painting,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  has  m^ 
ferted  the  lives  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  three  painters  and  Sculptors,  who 
^ourifhcd  in  Spain  from  the  time  of  Ferdinand  the  CathoL'c  to  the  con- 
^clufion  of  the  reign  .of  Philip  IV.  Among  t^e  mod  eminent  Spanifh  pain- 
ters, were  Vclafque,  Murillo,  who  is  commonly  called  the  Spanifh  Vandyke^ 
Ilibeira,  and  Claudto,  Coello  whofe  ftyle  of  painting  was  very  fimilar  to 
that  of  Paul  Veronefe.  ^ 

UNIVERSITIES.3  In  Spain  are  reckoned  24  univerfities,  the  chief  a£ 
which  is  Salamanca,  founded  by  Alphonfus,  ninth  king  of  Leon,  in  the 
yt^ar  1200.  It  contains  2 1  colleges,  fome  of  which  are  very  magniaceot, 
Alod  of  the  nobility  of  Spain  fend  their  fons  to  be  educated  here.  The 
re(t  are,  Seville,  Granada,  Compoiieila,  Toledo,  Velladolid,  Aleak,  Sig- 
iienza,  Valencia,  Lerida,  tiuefca,  SaragoiTa,  Tortofa,  OfTuna,  Onata» 
iCandia,  Barcelona,  Murcia,  Taragona,  Baeza,  Oriuela,  Oviedo,  and 
Palencia. 

'    Antiqimtus  and  curiosities,*)      The  former  of  thefe  confiil  chiefly 

ARTIFICIAL  AND  MATURALj      J  of   Romau  and    Moorifh    antiouities* 

Ne^r   Segovia,  a  grand  aquedud,  ercAed  by  Trajan,  extends  over  a  deep 

valley  between  two  biUsi  and  i^  fupported  by  a  double  row  of  159  archer. 

-    Other 
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JHihet  Roman  aquedii6ts,  theatres,  and  ctrci»  are  to  be  foond^vt  Terrago, 
and  different  parts  of  Spain.  A  ruinou9  watch*towef  near  Cadiz  is  vul- 
^rly,  but  erroneoufly  thought  to  be  one  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules;  Nei^ 
the  city  of  Salamanca  arc  the  remains  of  a  Roman  way,  paved  with  largje. 
flat  ftones ;  it  was  continued  to  Menda,  and  from  thence  to  Seville.  At 
Toledo  are  the  remaina  of  an  old'  Roman  theatre,  which  is  now  converted 
into  a  church,  faid  to  be  one.  of  the  greatcft  curiofities  of  antiquity.  It 
18  600  feet  in  length,  500  in  breadth,  ^and  of  a  proportionable  height  $  the 
roof,  which  is  amazingly  bold  aod  lofty»  is  fupported  by  550  pillars  of 
fine  marble,  in  ten  rows,  forming  eleven  ailes,'  in  which  are  366  altars,  and 
24  gates ;  evei-y  part  being  enriched  and  adorned  with  the  moft  noble  and 
coftly  ornaments.  At  Maitotvl,  a  large  town,  where  much  black  lace  ia 
inanufa6kmed,  is  a  very  high  bridge,  built  in  1768  out  of  the  ruins  of  a 
decayed  one  that  had  exifted  1985  years  from  its  ere&ion  .by  HannibaU 
At  the  north  end  is  a  triumphal  arch  or  gateway,  faid  to  have  been  raifed 
by  tha£  general  in  honour  of  his  father  Haroilcar«  It  is  almoft  eutire,  well 
proportioned  and  ifimple,  without  any  kind  of  ornament  except  a  rim  or 
two  of  hewn  done.  Near  Murviedro  (once  the  faithful  Saguntum)  de« 
ilroyed  by  Hannibal,  are  fome  Roman  remains — as  the  ruins  of  the  theatre^ 
ao  exad  femicircle  about  82  yards  diameter,  fome  of  the  galleries,  are  cut 
•out  of  the  rock,  and  9000  perfons  might  attend  the  exhibitions  without  In- 
convenience. .    ' 

The  Mooriih  antiquities  are  rich  and  magnificent.  Among  the  moft 
•diHinguKhed  of  thefe  is  the  rbyal  palace  of  the  Alhambra  at  Granada,, 
which  is  one  of  the  moil  entire,  asrwdl  as  the  moft  flately,  of  any  of  the 
edifices  which  the  Moors  ereded  in  Spain.  It  was  built  in  12801  by  the 
fecond  Moorifh  king  of  Granada,  and,  in  1492,  in  the  reign  of  Uieir 
eighteenth  king,  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  fituatecl  on  a  hill,  which 
is  aicended  by  a  road  bordered  with  hedges  of  doi^le  or  imperial  myrtles, 
and  rows  of  elms.  On  this  hill,  within  the  walls  of  the  Alhambra,  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  began  a  new  palace  in  1568,  which  was  never  finiflied,  ^ 
though  the  (hell  of  it  remaiqs.  It  is  built  of  yellow  ilone ;  the  outfide 
foims  a  fquare  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet.  The  infidc  is  a  grand  cir- 
cular court,  with  a  portico  of  the  Tufcan,  and  a. gallery  of  the  Doric  order^ 
each  fupported  by  thirty  two  columns,  made  of  as  many  fmgle  pieces  of 
marble.  The  grand  entrance  is  ornamented  wijth  columns  of  jafper,  on  the 
pedeftals  of  which  are  reprefentations  of  battles,  in  marbl^  baiTo  relievo.  The 
Alhambra  it£elf  is  a  mafs  of  uiany  houfes  and  towers,  walled  round,  and 
built  of  large  ftones  of  different  dimensions.  Almcff  all  the  rooms  have 
ft'ucco  walls  and  delings,  fome  carved,  fome  painted,  and  fome  gilt,  and  co- 
vered with  various  Arabic  fentences.  The  mod  cuuous  place  within,  that 
perhaps  exifls  in  Europe.  Here  are  feveral  ^aths,  the  walls,  floor,  and  cieling 
of,  which  are  of  white  n^arble.  The  gardens  abound  with  orange  andlemon 
trees,  pomegranates,  and  myrtles.  At  the  end  of  the  gardens  is  another 
palace  called  Ginaraliph,  fituated  on  a  more  elevated  Ration  than  the  Alham- 
bra. From  the  balconies  of  this  palace  is  one  of  the  findll  profpe6i{  in 
Europe  over  the,  whole  fertile  plain  of  Granada,  bounded  by  the.  fnowy 
mountains.  ^  The  Moors  to  this  day  regret  the  lofs  of  Granada,  and  ftill 
offer  up  prayers  to  God  for  the  recovery  of  the  city.  Many  other  noble 
'monuments,  erc6led  in  the  Moorifh  times,  remain  in  Spain  ;  fome  of  them 
sn  tolerable  prefervation  and  othcfrs  exhibiting  fuperb  ruins. 

Among  the  natural  cunolities,  the  medicinal  fprings,  and  fome    noify 
takesi  formed  a  principal  part  ;  but  we  muft  not  forget  the  river  Quadiana, 
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which  Kke  th«  Mole  in  England,  runt  under  ground,  and  tbeo  u  imid  t# 
emerge.  The  royal  eabinet  of  natural  hiftory  at  Madrid,  w^i  opened  to 
the  public  by  hit  majeftj^B  ordeiD  ia  1 77;.  Every  thing  in  this  colledion 
Is  ranged  with  neatnefs  and  elegance,  and  the  apartments  are  opened  twice 
a  wtek  for  the  public,'  befidcs  being  fliewn  privately  to  ftrangers  of  rank. 
The  miner  at  part  of  the  oftbtnet,  •  oontaiaing  precioua  done  t,  marbleai  orci, 
kc.  i«  very  perfef^ ;  but  the  eolle61ioB  of  birds  and  beafts  at  prefeat  is  not 
large^  though  it  may  be  expt^ed^  to  improve  apace,  if  care  be  taken  to 
get  the  produAioin  of  the  Spaoifh  American  colonies.  Here  is  al&  a 
curious  cdlleAion  of  ivafes,  bafons,  ewers,  cups,  plates,  and  oraame&tal 
pieces  ef  the  fined  agates,  amethyfts,  rock  cryflals,  &c.  moHoted  in  gold, 
and  enamel,  fet  whh  cameos,  entaglios,  &c.  in  elegant  tafle,  and  of  very 
iiQC  workmanfhip,  faid  to  have  been  brought  from  France  by  PhiKp 
V.  The  cabinet  alfo  contains  fpecimens  of  Mexican  and  Peniviao  vales 
and  utenfils. 

In  blowing  up  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  many  pieces  of  bones  aud  teeth 
have  been  found  incorporated  with  the  ftone,  fome  of  which  have  been 
brought  to  England,  and  dtpofited  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum.  On  the  weft 
fide  of  the  mountain  U  the  cave  called  St«  Michael^  eleven  hundred  and 
tei}  feet  above  the  horir.on.  '  Many  ptKars  of  various  fizes,  fome  of  tbem 
two  feet  in  diameter,  have  been  formed  in  it  by  the  dropping  of  water, 
which  have  petrified  in  falling.  Tlie  water  perpetually  drips  from  the 
roof,  and  forms  an  infinite  number  of  ftala^itx,  of  a  wbltifh  colour,  com« 
pofed  of  feveral  coats  or  crufts,  and  which,  as  well  as  the  pillars,  continual- 
ly increafe  in  bull^,  and  may  probably  ia  time  SXL  Jthe  whole  cavern. 
From  the  fumroit  of  the  rock  in  clear  weather,  not"  only  the  town  of 
Gibraltar  may  be  feen,  but  the  bay,  the  ftraits,  the  town  of  «St.  Roque 
and  Algefiras,  and  the  Alpusara  mountains,  mount  Abyla  on  the.  African 
ihore,  with  its  fnowy  top,  th^  ;citis8  of  Ceuca,  Tangier,  and  great  part  of  • 
the  Barbery  coa(L 

Chief  cities,  &c.]    Madrid,  though  unfortified,  it  being  only  fuiv 
rounded  by  a  mud  wall,  is  the  capital  of  Spain,  and  contains  about  300,000 
inhabftaots.     It  is  furrounded  with  very  lofty  mountains,  whofe  Tummits 
are  frequently  covered  with  fnow.     It  Is  well  paved  and  lighted,  and  fome 
of  the  (Ireets  are  fpacious  and  handfome.     The  houfes  of  Madrid  are  of 
brick»  and  are  laid  out  chiefly  for  (hew,  conveniency  being  little  confider- 
r^;  thus  you  will  pals  through  ufually  two  or  three  large  apartments  of 
no  ufe,  in  order  to  come  at  a  fVnall  rooin  at  the  end  where  the  family 
itt.     The  houfes  in  general  look  more  like  prifons  than  the  habitations 
of  people  at  their  liberty;  the  windows  befides  having  a  balcony,  being 
grated  ^ith. iron  bars,  particularly  the  lower  range,  and.  fometimes  all  the 
rt<l.    i^cparate  families  generally  inhabit  the  fame  houfe,  as  in  Pans  and 
Edinburgh.     Foreigners  are  very  much  diftrefled  for  lodgings  at  Madrid, 
as  the  Spaniards  are  not  fond  of  taking  ftrangers  into  their  houfes,  efpe- 
^'ally  if  they  are  not  catholics.     Its  greateft  excellency  is  the  cheapnefs  of 
its  provifigns ;  but  neither  tavern,  coffee-houfe,  nor  newfpaper,  excepting 
the  Madrid  Ga«et(e,  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  city.     The  royal  palace 
f[ai>ds  on  an  eminence,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  city  ;  it  is  a  fpacious  mag« 
nificcnt  flrudure*  confiding  of  three  courts,  and  commands  a  very  fine 
profped.     Each  of  the  fronts  is  470  feet  in  length,  and  100  high,  and 
llKrc  is  no  palace  in  Europe   fitted  up  with  .greater  magnificence  2  the 
great  audience-chamber  efpeciaUy,  which  is  120  feet  long,  and  hung  with 
crimfoa  velvet  richly  embroidered  with  gold*    Ornamea(od  alio  with^ia 
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looking  gkirce  «t  3t.  Udefaafo^  «acb  10  feet  high*  with'  la.  tables  of  the 
£neft  Spaaiih  marU^s.  Th^  other  royal  palaces  round  it  are  deGgnedfor 
•fatintifig  Ieat«»  or  boufips  qf  retircu^ent  for  tbeir  kings.  Some  of  them  con- 
tain fine  paiotiRga  and  good  (latues.  The  chief  of  tbofe  palaces  ^re  the  Bi^ep 
Retiro  (bomt  ftripp«d  of  allit«  belt  pi&ures  and  furniture),  Cafa  del  Campo, 
Aianjuezy  and  St.  Ildetifonfo. 

A  late  traveller  Aiu  reprefented  the  palace  of  Aranjuez,  ao^  its  garden% 
MS  «xtremtly  delightful.  Here  is  alfo  a  parjc  many  league?  rpuod^  cut 
acroCs  ija  different  parte,  by  alleys  of  two,  three,  and  even  four  miles  extent* 
£«ch  i>f  thefe*  alleys  i«  formed  by  tivo  double  rows  of  elga  trees  ;  one  double 
row  on  the  cigbti  and  one  on  the  Ueft»  which  renders  the  fhade  thicker* 
The  alloys  are  wide  enough  to  admit  of  four  .coaches  abreaft,  and  betwixt 
each  double  row  there  js  «  qarrow  i:bannel,  through  which  rune  a  ftre^m 
of  water.  Between  thofe  alleys  there  are  thick  groves  of  fmtiller  treps  of 
sariouB  kindss  snd  thoufands  of  deer  a^d  wild-  boars  wander  there  at  large* 
befides  numbedefi^  bare%  rabbits,  pheaiants,  partridges,  and  feveral  other 
kiods  of  birds.  The  river  Tagus  runs  through  this  pkce,  and  divides  it  into 
two  unequal  parts.  The  central  point  of  this  great  park  is  the  king's  pa* 
lace,  which  is  partly  furrounded  bjr  the  garden,  and  is  ex(:;eedingly  plea^ 
fant«  adorned  with  fountains  ^ad  ftatues,  and  it  alfo  contains  a  vaft  va? 
riety  of  the  mod  beautiful  flowers,  both  American  and  European.  As 
to  the  palaoe  of  Ara^juez  itfelf,  it  is  rather  an  dcgznt  than  a  m«iguificent 
building. 

.'The  palace  of  St.  Ildefoafo  is  built  of  brick,  plaiftered  add  paiBted,  but 
DO  part  of  the  architediure  is  agreeable*  It  is  two  ftories  high,  and  the  gar- 
den-front has  thirty  one  windows,  and  twelve  rooms  in  a  uiite.  The  gar- 
dens are  on  a  flc^,  otk  the  too  of  which  is  a  great  refervoir  of  water,  called  ' 
hefe  £1  Mar^  the  fea,  which  uipplies  the  fountains  ;  this  refervoir  is  furnifh- 
ctl  from  the  tonents  which  pour  down  the  mountains,  Th^  water- works 
ace  excellent,  and  far  (urpals  thofe  at  V^^'failles*  The  great  entry  df  the 
palace  is  fame  what  fiqaiiar  to  that  of  Verfailles,4md  with  a  Urge  iron  pallifade* 
In  the  gardens  are  twenty-fcven  fouotaios  ;  the  bafons  are  of.  white  jnarble, 
and  the  ftatues,  many  of  vhich  are  excellent,  are  of  lead,  bronzed  and  gilt* 
Thelie  gardens  are  In  the  formal  French  ilyW,  but  ornamented  with  fixty-o^M 
very  £ae  marble  flatues,  as  large  as  the  life,  with  twenty*eight  marble  vafes, 
and  twenty  leaded  vafes  gilt*  The  upper  part  of  the  palace  contains  many 
valuable,  paintings,  aod  the  lower  part  antique  datue^^  bufts,  and  balTo 
relievos.  * 

The  pride  of  Spain,  however,  is  the  Efeurial,  and  the  natives  faj,  perhaps 
with  juftice,  that  the  building  of  it  coft  mon;  than  that  of  any  other  palace 
in  Eiirope.  The  defcription  of  tjus  palace  forms  a  fizeable  quarto-volume, 
and  it  is  faidi  that  Philip  II.  who  was  its  founder,  expended  upon  it  fix 
millions  of  ducats.  It  contains  a  prodigious  number  of  windows,  aoo  in 
the  weft  frontf  amd  in  the  eall  31^,  and  the  apartments  are  decorated  with 
an  aftonifliing  ^riety  of  paintings,  fculpture,  tapeflry>  ornaments  of  gold  and  * 
fiiver,  marble,  jafper,  gems  and  other  ciuious  fkoaes.  '  This  building,  be* 
lides  its  palace,  contarnsa  church  large  and  richly  ornamented,  a  maufoleum, 
cloi^rs,  a  convent,  a  college,  and  a  library,  containing  about  thirty  thou- 
liand  volumes.;  but' tt  is  more  particularly  valuable  for  the  Arabic  and 
Greek  nanufcripts,  with  which  it  is  enriched.  Above  the  (helves  are  paint- 
ings in~frefco  by  Bartliclemi  Carducho,  the  fubje£U  of  which  are  taken  from 
facred  or  profane  hiftory,  or  have  relation  to  the  fciences  of  which  the 
(helves  below  prefent  to  us  the  elements.  Thus  the  couadl  of  Nice  i>  re* 
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prefcnted^a^ove  ttie  books  which  treat  oCtheology ;  the  death  of  Architncdct 
at  the  fiege  of  Syracufe,  indicates  tbofe  which  relate  io   the  mathematics  ; 
and  Cipcro  pronouncing  his  oration  in  favour  of  Rabiiiusy  the  worka  relative 
to  eloquence  and  the  bar.     A  very  fingular  circumftance  in  this  library  may 
be  agreeable  to  the  curious  reader  to  know,  which  isy  that 9  on  viewing  the 
books,  he  will  find   them  placed  the  contrary  way,  fo  that  the  edges  of  the 
leaves  are  outwards,  and  co^ain  their  titles  written  on  them.     The   reafon 
for  this^'cuftom  is,  that  Arias  Montanus,  a  learned  Spaniard  of  the  fiztccnth 
century,  whofe  library  had  ferved  as  a  foundation  for  that  of  the  Efcurial, 
had   all  his  books  placed  and  infcribed  in  th&t  manner,  which  no  doubt  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  the  mo(i  commodious  method  of  arranging  them  ;  that 
he  had  introduced  his  own  method  into  the  Efcurial  ;  and  fince  his  time,  and 
for  the  fake  of  uniformity,  it  had  been  followed  With  refped  to  the  bcioks 
afterwards  added.     Here  are  alfo  large  apartments  for  all  kinds  of  artifts  and 
ihechanics,  noble  walks,  with  eztenfivc  parks  and  gardens,  beauti6ed   with 
fountains  and  coftly  ornaments.     The  fathers  that  live  in  the  convent  are 
200,  and  they  have  an  annual  revenue  of  laoool.     The  reaufoleum,   or 
burying  place  of  the  kings  and   queens  of  Spain,  is  called  the  Pantheon, 
becaufe  it  is  built  Upon'  the  plan  of  that  temple  at  Rome,  as  the  church  to 
which  it  belongs  is  upon  the 'model  of  St.  Petet's.^     K'  is  36  feet  diameter, 
incrufted^tth  fine  marble. 

AIIowKig  to  the  Spaniards  then-  full  eftimate  of  the  iocredible  fums  he- 
flowed  on  this  palace,  and  on  its.  furniture,  ilatues,  paintings,  columns, 
Tafe8,and  the  like  decorations,  which  aremoft  amazingly  rich  and  beautiful, 
yet  we  hazard  nothing  in  faying,  that  the  fabric  itfetf  difcoven  a  bad  taile 
upon  the  whole.  The  conceit  of  building  it  in  the  form  of  a  gridiron,  he« 
eaufe  St.  Laurence,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  was  broiled  on  fuch  an  utenfil, 
and  multiplying  the  fame  figure  through  its  principal  ornaments,  upon  tbe 
doors,  windows,  altars,  rituals,  and  facerdotal  ha}>its,  could  have  been  formed 
only  in  the  brain  of  a  taflelefa  bigot,  fuch  as  Philip  II.  who  ere^ed  it  to  com- 
4memorate  the  vidory  he  obtained  over  the  French  (but  by  the  aififtance  of 
the  Englifh  forces)  at  St.  Qiiintin,  on  St.  Laurence^  day,  in  the  year  15^7. 
The  apartment  where  the  king  refidcs  forms  the  handle  of  the  gridiron. 
The  building  is  a'  long  fquare  of  640  feet  by  580.  The  height  to  the  roof 
is  60  feet.  It  has  been  enriched  and  adorned  by  liis.fuccefrors ;  but  its  out* 
fide  has  a  gloomy  appearance,  and  the  infide  is  compofed  of  different  ftruc- 
tnres,  fome'ofwhi^  are  mafter-pieces  of  architecture,  but  forming  a  difk- 
greeable  whole.  It  muft  however  be  confeffed,  that  the  pi6lures  and  ftatuei 
that  have  found  admiflion  here,  ar<^  excellent  in  their  kind,  and  fomc  of  them 
not  to  be  equalled  even  in  Italy«itfelf.     . 

Cadiz  is  the  gfeat  emporium  of  Spanifh  cooftmerce.  It  flands  on  an  iflaod 
feparated  from  the  continent  of  Andalufia,  without  the  draits  of  Gibraltar, 
l)y  a  "hty  narrow  arm  of  the  fea,  over  which  a  fortified  bridge  is  thrown,  and 
joins  it  to  the  main  land.  The  entrance  into-  the  bay  n  about  500  fathoms 
wide,  and  guarded  by  two  forts  called  the  Puntals.  The  entrance  has  never 
been' of  late  years  attempted  by  the  Englifh,  in*  their  wars  with  Spain,  becaufe 
of  the  vafl  intereftour  merchantshave  in  the  treafures  there,  which  they  could 
not  reclaim  from  the  captors.  The  ftreet^  are  narrow,  ill  paved,  and  filthy, 
and  full  of  rats  in  the  night.  The  houfes  lofty  with  flat  roofs,  and  few  are 
without  a  turret  for  a  view  of  the  fea.  The  population  is  reckoned  at  140,000 
inhabitants,  of  which  13,000  are  Frcnch,"and  as  many  Italians.  The  cathe* 
dral  hath  been  already  50  years  building,  and  the  roof  is  not  half  finifhcd. 
The  eavironf  arc  beantifnUy  ruraL 
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*  ''Corflova  11  now  an  tnconfiderable  place  ;  flre^ta  crooked  Knd  dirtyi  and 
l^ut  few  of  the  public  or  private  buildings  Qonfpicuoua  for  their  archite£^ure« 
The  palaces  of  the  inqaidtion  and  of  the  biihops  are  extenfiveand  well  (ituat« 
<d.  The  cathedral  was  formerly  a  mofque,  divided  into  Seventeen  ailes  by 
rows  of  columns  of  various  marbleSy  and  is  very  rich  in  plate  ;  four  of  the 
'iil^r  candlefticks  coft  850L  a  piece.  The  revenue  of  the  fee  amounts  to 
3500L  per  anp.  but  as  the  biftiops  cannot  dcvifeby  will,  all  they  die  poiTcifed 
«f,  efcheats  to  the  king.  *  .  ^ 

Seville,  the  Julia  of  tht  Romans/is  next  to  Madrid,  the  largcflcity  in. 
Spain,  but  is  greatly  decayed  both  in  riches  and  population.  The  (hape  is  . 
circular,  and  the  walls  feeoxof  Moorifh  conftrudion  ;  its  circuipference  is  five 
miles  and  a  half.  The  fuburb  of  Triana«  is  as  large  as  n^any  towns,  anjd  re« 
fnarkablefor  its  gloomy  Gothic  caille,  where,  in  1481,  the  inquifitioa  was 
£rft  eftabliflied  in  Spain.  Its  mannfadures  in  wool  and  filk  which  formerly 
amounted  to  ]5>ooo,  'are  now  reduced  to  400,  and  its  great  office  of  commerce 
to  SpaniAi  America  is  removed  to  Cadiz.  The  cathedral  of  Seville  is  a  fine 
Gothic  building,  with  a  curious  fteeple  or  tower,  having  a  moveable  figure  of 
a  woman  at  the  top,  called  La  Giralda,  which  turns  round  wjth  the  wind, 
and  which  is  referred  to  in  Don  Quixote.  This  (leeple  i»  reckoned  one  qf 
the  greateft  curiofities  in  Spain,  and  is  higher  than  St.  Raul's  in  London  ;  but 
the  cathedral,  in  Mr.  Swinburne's  opinion,  is  by  no  means  equal  to  Yorkminf- 
ter  for  lightnefs,  elegance,  or  Gothic  delicacy Ji*  The  firft  clock  made  411  the 
kingdom  was  fet  up  in  this  cathedral  in  the  year  1400,  in  the  prefence  of  king. 
IFIenry  IIL'  The  profped  of  the  country  round  this  city,  beheld  from  the 
fieepls  of  the  cathedral,  is  extremely  delightful. 

Barcelona,  formerly  Barcino,  faid, to  be  founded  by  Hamilcar  Barcas,  is^ 
large  circular  trading  city,  containing  15,000  houfes^  is  fkuated  on  th/c 
Mediterranean  facing  Minorca,  and  is  faid  to  be  the  handfomeft  place  in 
Spain ;  the  honfes  are  lofty^  aud  plain,  and  the  f^'ects  well  lighted,*  and 
paved.  The  citadel  is  flrong,  and  the  place  and  inhabitants  famous  for  the 
£ege  they  fuftained  in  17 14  againfta  formidable  army,  when >defertcd  both  'by 
England  and  the  Emperor,  for  whom  they  had  taken  up  arms.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  is  fuppofed  to  be  nearly  1 50,000,  and  they  fupply  Spain  witK 
moft  of  the  cloathing  and  arms  for  the  troops.  A  lingular  cudom  prevails  ^ 
among  tliem  on  the  i  ft  of  November,  the  eve  of  All  Souls  ;  they  run  about . 
from  houfe  to  houfe  to  eat  chefnuts,  believing  that  for  every  chefnut  they 
fwallow,  with  proper  faith  and  undion,  they  ihall  deliver  a  foul  out  of  pur* 
gatory.  ^ 

Valencia  is  a  larg^  and  almoft  circular  city,  with,  lofty  walls.  The  ftreet%, 
are  crooked  and  narrow,  and  not  paved,  the  houfes  ill  built  and  filthy,  and 
moft  of  the  churches  tawdry.  .  Priefts,  nuns,  and  friars,  of  every  drefsfwarm 
in  this -city,  who fe  inhabitants  are  computed  at  80,000.  Its  archbifhopric 
ts  one  of  the  heft  in  Spain,  to  the  amount  of  40,0001.  fterling  a  year. 

Carthagena  is  a  large  city,  but  has  very  few  good  ftreets,  and  fewer  re- 
markable buildings.  The  port  is  very  complete,  formed  by  nature  ip  the 
ligufe  of  a  heart,  and  the  arfenal  is  a  fpacious  fquare  fouth-weft  of  the  town, 
with  40  pieces  of  cannon  to  defend  it  towards  the  Tea.  When  Mr.  Swinburne 
▼ifited  it,  in  .1775,  there  were  800  Spamfh  criminals,  ^nd  600  Barbary  (laves 
working  at  the  pumps  to  keep  the  docks  dry,  &c.  and  treated  with  f  rcat  in« 
humanity.  The,  crimes  for  which  the  Spaniards  wereitnt  there,  defervcd  in- 
deed exemplary  punifhments. 

Granada  ftands  on  two  hills,  and  the  ancient  palace  of  th^  Alhambra 
€XQWfiM  the  double  fummit  between   two  rivers^  the  DourO|  and  the  Xenil. 
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The  htintr  gloriVt  6(  thk  dtj  are  pafFed  away  trkb  its  eld  inhabitanto  ^  the 
directs  are  now  filthy,  and  the  a^ocdu^ks  crtlmbkd  to  dafti  and  iu  trade  loll* 
Of  50,000  iiihabttatit8«  only  1 8,000  are  reckoned  ufefi^ )  the  furpluA  k  made 
\p  of  clergy,  Kiwyersi  children,  and  beggars.  The  aoiphitbeairc  for  bull 
/eails  is  bnilt  of  ft  one,  and  one  of  the  hdk  in  Spain,  and  the  enviroas'  of  the 
cfty  are  Ail!  pleafiRg  und  healthful* 

Btlboa  19  (itnated  en  the  banks  of  the  ri?er  Ybalacabal*  and  is  about  two 
leagues  from  the  fea.  It  contains  about  eight  hundred  houfes^  with  a  large 
fquate  by  the  water  fld^e,  Well  ftiaded  with  pleafant  walks,  which  extend  to 
the  outlets,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  j  where  there  are  great  numbers  of 
lioufes  and  gardens,  which  form  a  moft  pleaiing  profpeliy  particularly  ia 
fkiling  np  the  nver  t  for,  befides  the  beautiful  verdure,  noaAerous  obje^s  opea 
gradually  to  the  eyc^  aiid  the  town  appears  as  an  amphitheatre,  wkkh  en* 
livens  the  Ikndfcape,  ahd  (Completes  the  fcenery«  The  houfe^  are  folid  and 
lofty,  and  the  ftreets  Well  f>aved  and  level  9  and  the  water  is  to  conveyed  in<* 
f  o  the  ftreets,  that  they  may  be  waihed  at  pkafurc  ;  which  renders  Bilboa  one 
of  the  neateft  towhs  in  Europe* 

*  Malaga  is  ati  ancient  eity,  «nd  not  lefs  rcma? kafale  for  its  opulence  and 
extenfive  commerce  than  for  the  luxurhince  of  its  foil,  yielding  io  great  abt|a« 
dance  the  moft  d^'cioM  fmits ;  whilft  its  ragged  mottntains  afford  thoib 
hsfctofis  grapes,  v^hich  give  fiicb  reputation  to  the  Malaga  wide,  known  in 
England  by  the  name  of  Mountain.  The  city  is  iarge  and  populous,  and 
of  a-  cireular  form,  fnrrounded  with  a  double  wsdl,  ftrengthened  by  ftatcly 
towers,  and  has  nine  gMes.  A  Moorifh  caftVe  on  the  pioint  of  a  rock  com* 
mands  every  part  of  it.  The  ft^eets  art  narrow,  and  the  rooft  refeBarkable 
buflding  in  it  is  a  ftupendonk  cathedral,  begun  by  PhiUp  II.  faid  to  be  as 
krge  as  that  of  &t»  Fa«iF«  in  London*  The  biihop's  incocne  is  i6,oc)oL 
Aeriiog. 

The  city  of  Salanianca  is  of  a  circular  form,  built  on  three  kills  and  two 
tallies,  and  on  every  fide  furrounded  with  profped^s  of  fine  bonfes,  noble  leatSy 
^ardensi  orchards^  fields,  and  4iftant  villages  }  and  is  ancient,  large,  rich,  and 
populous.  There  are  ten  gates  to  this  city,  and  it  contains  twenty- five 
ehutches,  twenty- five  convents  ef  friars^  and  the  fame  number  of  nunneries*  ' 
The  mod  beautiful  pail  of  this  city  .is  the  great  fquare,  built  about  forty 
yeatst  ago.  Tlie  houfes  are  of  three  ftories,  and  all  of  equal  height  and  ex- 
adt  fymmetry,  with  iron  balconies,  and  a  Aone  baluftradeon  the  top  of  them : 
the  lo^er  part  i^  arched,  which  forms  a 'piazza  all  round  the  fquare,  one  of 
two  hundred  and  ninety-three  feet  on  each  fide.  Over  fome  of  the  arches 
ire  medallions^  with  bttfta  of  the  kinga  of  Spain,  and  of  icvcral  eminent  men, 
m  ftone  baflb  tt;lievo>  among  which  are  thofe  of  Ferdinando  Cortex,  Francia 
Ktarro,  Davila,  and  Cid  Ruy.  In  this  fquare  the  bull  fights  are'  exhibited 
for  three  days  only,  in  the  month  of  June.  The  river  Tonnes  runs  by  tlna 
city,  and  hai  a  bridge  over  it  of  twenty  five  arches,  buik  by  the  Romans,  and 
yet  entire. 

Tbiedo  is  6ne  of  the  moft  ancient  cities  in  Spain,  and  during  feveral  centiK 
rtes  it  held"  the  rank  of  its  metropolis.  But  tl^  neighbourhood  of  Ma- 
drid has  by  degrees  llrtpped  it  of  its  numerous  inhabitantsi  and  it  would 
have  been  aliboft  entirely  deferted  but  for  its  cathedral,  the  income  of  ' 
which  being  in  great  part  fpent  here,  contribtites  chiefly  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  few  thou fand^  that  are  left>  and  affifta>  in  Come  degree,  thofe  fmall 
manufactures  of  fwoid- blades  and  filk-ftuffs  that  are  eftablifiied  in  thii 
city.  It  ia  no^^ exceedingly  illbttilt,  poor  and  mean^  and  the  ftreets 
▼ery  ftcepn 
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•^  Btrrgea  was  the  aiicIeBt  ca{Mtal  of  the  kipgdom  of  Ca(lile»  Isut  now  in  obr 
.£puril^»  Tbc  cathedral  i»  on«  of  the  looft  magnificcDt  ilrii&ures  of  the  Go- 
ihto  kind,  new  in  Europe  «  iu  fonn  is  exadly  the  fame  aa  that  of  York-mm« 
&er^  and  on  the  eaft  ei^  i»  an  o&agoa  baildiag  esa£ily  like  the  chapter-houfc 
at  York.  ^ 

Gibraltar,  once  a  celebrated  town  and  fortrefs  of  Andalufia^  Is  at  prefent 
in  poffeifiod  of  Great  Britain.     Till  the  arrival  of  the  Saraeenfl"  in  'Spain, 
which  took  place  in  the  year  711  or  7 1 2,  tlie  rock  of  Gibraltar  went  by  th« 
name  of  M9nt  Calfe*     On  their  arrival  a  fortrefs  vi^s  built  upon  it,  and  it 
obtained  the  name  q(  Giitl-Tarif^  from  the  name  of  their  generali  and  thence 
Gibraltar.     It  was  in  the  pofiieinon  of  the  Spanjards  and  Moors  by  turns,  till 
it  was  taken  from  the  fu?  mer  bya  combined  fleet  of  EngliOi  and  Dutch  fhipsj^ 
under  the  command  of  Sir  George  R^oke,.  in  1704 ;  and  this  rather  through* 
accident  than  any  thing  elfe«     The  prince  of  Hefle,  with  idoo  men,  landed 
«n  the  ifthmus,  but  an  attack  on  that  fide  was  found  to  be  imprafiicable,  on 
account. of  the  fte#pnefs  of  the  rockl     The  fleet  fired  15,000  (hot  withput 
making  any  impreiuon  on  the  works,  fo  that  the  fortrefs  feemed  to  be  equally, 
impregnable  both  to  the  Briti(h  and  Spaniards,  except  by  famine.     At  la(t» 
n  party  of  failors,  haying  got  merry  with  grog,  rowed  clofe  under  the  New 
Mole  in  iheir  boats,  and  as  they  faw  that  the  garrifon,  who  confided  only  of 
100  meb«  did  not  mind  them,  they  were  encouraged  to  attempt  a  landing; 
and  having  mounted  the  Mok,  hoiiled  a  red  jacket  as  a  iignal  of  poITcfiion^ 
Thia  being  ioimediately  obferved  from  the  fleet,  more  boats  and  fauors  were 
fcnt  out;  who,  in  like  manner,  *  having  afcended  the  works,  got  pofTei&on  of 
a  battery,  and  foon  obliged  the  town  to  furrender.     After  many  fruitlefs 
attempts lo  recover  it,  it  was*  confirmed  to  the  Engllih.by  the  treaty  oi 
Utreckt,,  in   1715.     Repeated  attempts  have  been  unce  made  to  wretl  it 
from  England,  but  withpnt  fuccels :  the  lati  war  hatb  made  it  more  famous 
than  ever,  when  it  underwent  a  long  fiege  agaiaft^thc  united  forces  of  Spaia 
and  France  by  land  and  fea,  and  was  gallantly  defended  by  general  ElUoi 
and  bis  garrifon,  to  the  great  lofs  and  dif grace  of  the  ailailants  ;  though  it 
mnA  be  granted,  the  place  is  by  nature  almolt  impregnable.     Near  3C10. 
piecfs  of  cannon  of  different  bores,  and  chiefly  brafs,  wnich  were  funk  be« 
fere  the  port  in  the  floating  batteries,  have  been  raifed,  and  fold,  to  be  diilri- 
buted  among  the  garrifon.     It  is  a  commodious  port,  and  formed  naturally 
for  commanding  the  pafTage  of  the  Straitsv  or,  tn  other  words,  the  entrance  in- 
to the  Mediterranean  and  Levant  feas.     But  the  road  is  neither  fafe  againft 
an  enemy  nor  ftorms :  the  bay  is  about,  twenty  leagues  in  circumference. 
The  ftraits  are  24  miles  long,  and  15  broad  ;  through  which  fets  a  current 
from  tho  Atlantic  ocean  into  the  Mcdheri^nean,  and  for  the  (lemming  of  i^ 
a  hi^  gale  is  required.     The  town  was  neither  large  nor  beautiful,  and  in 
tbe^ft  fiege  was  totally  deftroyed  by  the  enemies  bombs,  but  on  af^o^nt  of 
its  fortifications,  isefleeroed  the  key  of  Spain,  and  is  always  furnilhed  with  a 
garrifon  well  provided  ibr  its  defence.     The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  mole, 
which  is  well  fortified  and  planted  with  guns.     Gibraltar  is  accei&tile  on  the 
land  fide  only  by  a  narrow  paffage  between  the  rock  and  the  fea,  but  that  ii 
walled  and  fortified  both  by  art  and  nature,  and  fo  incloi«d  by  high  fteep  hills^ 
as  to  be  almod  inaccelfible  that  way.     It  has  but  two  gates  on  that  fide,  and 
aa  many  towards  the  fea.     Acrofa  this  iflhmus  the  Spaniards  have  drawn  a 
fortified  line,  chiefly  with. a  view  to  hinder  the  garrifon  of  Gibraltar  from 
having  any  intercourfe  with  the  count  i^  behind  them  :  not  with  Handing  which 
tbey  c;^rry  00  a  clandcfline  trade,  particularly  in  tobacco,  of  which  the  Spani* 
arda  are  exceedingly  fond«     The  garrifon  is  however  confined  within  very  nar- 
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tow  limits  Tand,  as  the  ground  produces  fcarcely  any  thing',  all  their  proTiflonv 
are  brought  th^m  eith'dr  from  England  or  £rom  Ceuta,  on  the  oppofite  coaft  of 
Sarbary.  ,  formerly  Gibraltar  was  entirely  under  military  government  ;  but 
that  power  producing  thofe  abufes  which  are  natuifilly  attendant  on  it^  the 
parliament  thought  proper  to  ered'  it  into  a  body  corporatCi  and  the  ciTil 
power  is  now  lodged  in  its  magiftrates. 

The  chief  iflands  belonging  to  Spain  in  Europe,  are  thofe  of  Majorca  ^nd 
Yvica,  of  which  we  have  nothing  particularly  to  fay.  Minorca,  which  was 
taken  by  the  Englifh  in  1708,  under  general  Stanhope,  and  confirmed  ta 
Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  1713,  was  retaken  by  the  Spaniards 
thelaft  war,  February  15,  1782,  but  has  lately  fallen  again  into  the  pofleffioD 
jttf  Great  Britain.     It  contains  about  27,000  inhabitants. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]]  The  Spaniards,  unhappily  for  them- 
/elves,  m^ke  g<Ad  and  filver  the  chief  branches  both  of  their  exports  and  im- 
ports. They  import  it  from  America,  from  whence  they  export  it  to  other 
countries' of  jBurope.  Cadiz  is  the  chief  emporium  of  this  commerce.  Hi- 
ther (fays'  Mr.' Anderfon,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Commerce)  other  European  na- 
tions fend  their  merchandife,  to  be  (hipped  olF  in  Spanifh  bottoms  for  A- 
jnerica,  fheltered  (or,  as  our  old  EngHfh  phrafe  has  it,  coloured)  under  the 
jiamea  of  the  Spanifti  fa£ton.  Thole  foreign  nations  have  here  their  agents 
and  correfpondents :  and  the  confuls  of  thofe  nations  make  a  confidcrablc 
figure.  Cadiz  has  b^en  faid  to  have  the  fineft  ftorehoufes  and  magazines  for 
commerce  of  any  city  in  Europe  ;  and  to  it  the  flota  and  galleons  regulariy 
import  the  treafures  of  Spanifh  America.  The  proper  'Spanifh  merchan^fer 
exported  from  Cadiz  to  America  are  of  no  great  value  ;  but  the  duty  on  the 
foreign  merchandife  fent  thither  would  yield  a  great  revenue^  (and  coafequent- 
ly  the  profits  of  merchants  and  their  agents  would  fink).  Were  it  not  for  the 
Siany  fraudulent  pra^ices  for  eluding  thofe  duties.*' 

At  St.*  Ildefonfo  the  giafs  manuTa6kure  is  carried  on  to  a  degree  of  per- 
l«6kion  unknown  in  England.  Thelargeft  mirrors  are  made  in  abrafs  frame» 
J  62  inches  long,  93  wide,  and  fix  deep,' weighing  near  9  tons.  Thcfe 
are  defigned  whoUy  for  the  royal  palace?,  and  for  prefents  from  the 
king.  Yet  even  for  fuch  purpofes  it  is  ill  placed,  and  proves  a  devour- 
ing monfter'in  a  country  where  provifions  are  dear,  fuel  fcarce,  and  car* 
riage  exceedingly  expenfive.  Here  is  alfo  a  .royal  manufa6ture  of  linen, 
employing  abovt  15  looms  ;  by  which  it  is  faid  the  king  is  a  confiderable 
lofer. 

In  the  city  of  Valencia  there  is  a  very  refpe^able  filk  manufadure»  ivt 
which  five  thoufand  looms,  and  three  hundred  docking  frames,  give  employ- 
ment to  upwards  of  20^000  of  the  inhalMtants,  without  enumerating  thofe 
«?ho  exercife  profeffions  relative  to  the  manufa^ure,  fuch  as  perfons  who 
prepate  the  wood  and  iron  work  of  fo  great  a  number  of  machines,  or  fpin, 
wind,  or  dye  the  filk.  At  Alcora,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Valencia,  a 
manufafkure  of  porcelain  has  been  fuccefsfully  eftablifhed  ;  and  they  very 
much  excel  in  painted  tiles.  In  Valencia,  their  bed  apartments  are  floored 
with  thefe>  and  are  remarkable  for  neatnefs,  for  coolnefs,  and  for  elegance. 
They  arc  fironger  and  much  more  beautiful  than  thofe  of  Holland. 

At  Carthagena  they  make  gpreat  quantities  of  the  esparto  ropes  and  cables^ 
fomc  of  them  fpun  like  hemp,  and  others  platted.  Both  operations  are  per* 
formed  with  fingular  rapidity.  Thcfe  cables  are  excellent,  becaufe  they  float 
on  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  are  not  therefore  liable  to  be  cut  by*  the 
vacln  on  a  foiil  coaft«   The  efparto  rufli  makes  good  mats  for  houfes/zjparjvtf^/ 

Of 
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mf  fiiort  tupwfeni  and  bufkins  for  pea(ant8»  and  lattcHj  it  has  b^n^on  into 
thread  for  the  purpofe  of  making  cloth.  If  properly  encouraged,  there  is  &• 
doubt  that  the  manufaAure  may' be  brought  to  fuch  perfe^ion^  as  to  make 
this  once  ufeleft  rufh  a  faurce  of  abundant  wealth  to  the  fouthera  provinces  of 
Spain,  for  it  is  the  peculiar  and  natural  produdion  of  allihe  high  and  undulti« 
Yated  nountains  of  the  fouth. 

As  to  the  hempen  cordage  which  is  made  in  Spain^  for  the  ulc  of  the  royal 
navy,  Mr.  de  Bourgoanhe  obferves,  that  it  is  better  and  more'  durable  thaa 
that  of  the  principal  dock-yards  and  magazines  in  Europe  ;  becaufe^  in  comb* 
ing  the  hemp,  all  the  towy  part  ^e  leave  in  it  was  taken  oiit,  and  made  ufe  of 
in  caulking,  whence  remits  the  double  advantage  of  more  folid  cordage,  and 
the  better  caulking  ofvefiels.  Another  cuftom  in  our  rope-yards,  which  the 
Spaniards  have  avoided  adopting,  is  the  tarring  the  cordage  and  keeping  it 
a  long  time  piled  up.  In  this  ftate  the  tar  ferments,  and  eats  the  hemp,  and 
the  cordage  is  extremely  apt  to  break  after  being  ufed  but  a  (hort  ijpace  of 
time. 

The  Spaniards  formerly  obtained  their  hemp  from  the  north ,;  at  prefent 
they  are  able  to  do  without  the  aflillance,  in«  this  article,  of  any  other  nation. 
The  kingdom  of  Granada  already  furnifhes  them  with  the  greateft  part 
of  the  hemp  they  ufe,  and,  in  cafe  of  need,  they  may  have  recourfe  to 
Arragon  and  Navarre.  All  the  failclpth  and  cordage  in  the  magazines 
at  Cadiz  are  made  with  Spanifh  hemp ;  the  texture  of  which  is  even,  cloCr^' 
and  folid. 

The  moft  important  produ&ion  of  this  country,  and  the  moil  valuable 
article  of  commerce,  is  barilla,  a  fpecies  of  pot-a(h,  procured  by  burning 
a  great  variety  of  plants  almoft  pecult&r  to  the  kingdoms  of  Valencia,  and 
Murcia,  fuch  as  /oza,  algazul^  fu%on^  fayonnesy  foTuortdaf  with  barlUa* 
It  is  ufed  for  making  foap,  for  bleaching,  ^nd  'for  glafs.  All  the  nationa 
in  Europe,  by  the  combufUoh  of  various  vegetable  fubHances,  make  fome 
kind  of  pot-a(h  ;  but  the  fuperior  excellense  of  the  barilla  has  hitherto 
Cecured  the  preference.  The  country  producing  it  is  about  fixty  leagues 
in  length,  and  eight  in  breadth,  on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean* 
.  The  quantity  ekported  annually  from  Spain,  (according  to  the  teilimenies  of 
both  Mr.  Towniend,  and  Mr.  de  Burgoanne)  is  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
quintals,  moil  of  which  is  fent  to  France  and  England,  and  a  fmall  quantity 
to  Genoa,  and  Venice* 

Spain  is  one  of  the  ri^heil  countries  in  Europe  in  falt-petre,  a  moft  im- 
portant  article  of  commerce.  The  account  of  this  furprizing  manufacture 
we  (hall  abridge  from  Mr.  Townfend.  "  1  obfcivcd,"  fays  he,  "  a  large 
enclofure,  with  a  number  of  mounts  of  about  twenty  feet  high,  at  regular 
diftances  from  each  otuer.  -  Thefe  were  colle6^ed  from  the  rubbiih  of  the 
city  of  Madrid,  and  the.  fcrapings  of  the  highways.  They  had  remained 
all  the  winter  piled  up  in  the  manner  in  which  I  found  them.  At  this 
time  men  were  employed  in  wheeling  them  away,  and  fpreading  abrqad 
the  earth  to  the  <  thicknefs  of  about  one  foot,  whilft  others  were  turning 
vrhat  had  been  previouHy  expofed  to  the  influence  of  the  fun  and  air. 
The  preceding  fummers  thefe  heaps  had  been  wafhed,  and  being  thus^  ex- 
pofed, would  yield  the  fame  quantity  of  fait  ag^n,  and  a«  fai-  as  appears^ 
the  produce  would  never  fail ;  but,  after  having  been  wadied,  no  falt-p<;tre 
can  be  obtained  without  a  fubfequent  expofure.  Some  of  this  earth  they 
can  hxiviate  once  a  year,  fome  they  have  wafhed  twenty  times  in  the  laft 
feven  years,  and  fome  they  have  fubjeded  to  this  operation  fifteen  timet 
.in  one  year,  judging  always  by  their  eye  when  they  may  wafh  it  to  advdii* 

tage. 
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tagc»  and  by  tlt^ir  tafte  ff  it  has  yielded  a  lixmmn  of  kpmper  ftrength; 
from  which,  by  *cT«ponittDg  tfac  water  to  boiltngy  they  obUm  tiic  fait- 
pctrtr.*' 

The  other  mamjfadnre«  of  Spain  ftre  chitfiy  of  wool,  copper,  and  hard* 
"ware.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  govemnaent  to  prevent  the  other 
European  natwns  from  reaping  the  chief  advantage  of  the  American  com- 
tnetce  ;  but  thefc  never  can  be  fuccefoful,  till  a  fpint  of  induftry  it  awakened 
among  the  native§,  fo  as  tp  enable  them  to  fupply  their  American  pofleffions 
with-thetr  own  c«mmoditie«  and  roerdiandtfe.  Meanwhile,  the  good  faith, 
and  facility  with  which  the  EngHfh,  French,  Dutch,  and  other  nations, 
carry  on  ihi*  contraband  trade,  render  them  'greater  gainers  by  it  than  the 
Spaniards  thcmfelves  are,  the  clear  profits  feldom  amounting  to  lefi  than  lo 
per  cent.  This  evidently  makes  it  an  important  concern,  that  thofe-  immenfe 
riches  (hould  belong  to  the  Spaniards^  rather  than  to  any  a^ive  European 
nation  :  but  I  (hall  have  occafion  to  touch  on  thk  fubje^  in  the  account  of 
America,  • 

Constitution  and  govern^jent.]  Spain  from  being  the  moft  free,  is 
»ow  the  T5^>ft  defpolic  kingdom  in  Europe ;  and  the  poverty  which  ia  fo 
•vrfible  in  moft  parts  of  the  country  is  in  a  great  degree  the  refult  of  its  go- 
irernment,  in  the  adminiftration  of  which  no  proper  attention  is  paid  to  the 
interefts  and  welfare  of  the  people.  The  monarchy  is  hereditary,  and  females 
nre  capable  of  lucceffion.  It  had  even  been  queftioned, -whether  his  catholic 
majefty  may  not  bequeath  his  crown,  upon  his  demife,  to  any  branch  of  the 
royal  family  he  pleafes.  It  is  at  kaft  certain,  that  the  houfe  of  Bourboa 
'^oun^ed  the  throne  of  Spain  in  virtue  of  the  laft  will  of  Charles  XL 

The  cortcs  or  parliaments  of  the  kingdom,  which  formerly,  efpeciaUy  in 
Caftile,  had  greater  power  and  privileges  than  that  of  England,  a«r  novr 
abollflied  ;  but  feme  faint  remains  of  their  conftitution  are  ilill  difcemible  ia 
tlie  government  though  all  of  them  are  ineffedlual,  and  under  the  control  of 
the  king. 

The  privy  council  which  is  compofed  of  a  number  of  noblemen  or  grandees^ 
nominated  by  the  king,  fits  only  to  prepare  matters,  and  to  digeft  papers  for 
the  cabinet  council  or  junto,  which  confifts  of  the  firft  fecretaryof  date,  and 
three  or  four  more  named  by  the  kin^,  and  in  them  reiides  the  dire6kion  of 
all  the  executive  part  of  government.  The  council  of  war  takes  cognifance 
of  military  affairs  only.  The  council  of  Caftile  is  the  higheft  law  tribunal 
of  the  kingdom.  The  feveral  courts  of  the  royal  audiences,  are  thofe  of 
Galicia,  Seville,  Majorca,  the  Canaries,  Saragolfa,  Valencia,  and  Barcelona. 
Thefc  judge  primarily  in  aH  caufes  within  fifteen  miles  of  their  refpeAive 
cities  or  capitals,-  and  receive  appeals  from  inferior  junfdidions,.  Befides 
thefe  there  are  many  fubordinate  tribunals,  for  the  police,  the  financed,  and 
other  branches  of  bufinefs. 

The  government  of  Spanifh  America  forms  a  fyftem  of  itfcif,  and  h  dele- 
gated to  viceroys,  and  other  magiftrates,  who  are  in  their  refpeftive  diftrids 
almoft  ab^lute.  A  council  for  the  Indies  is  eftablifhcd  in  Old  Spain,  and 
confifts  of  a  governor,  four  fecretarlcs,  and  twenty  two  counfellors,  befides 
officers.  Their  decifion  is  final  in  matters  relating  to  America.  The  mem« 
b^rs  arc  generally  rhofcn  from  the  viceroys  and  magiilfates  who  ha»c  fcrved 
in  that  country.  The  two  great  viceroy  allic*  of  Peru  and  Mexico  are  fo  con- 
tiderabte,  that  they  arc  feldom  trulled  to  one  perfon  for  rabre  than'  three 
years';  but  they  are  thought  fuilicient  to  make  his  fortune  in  that  time^. 

The  foreign  poiTcflions  of  the  crown  of  Spam,  befides  thofe  in  America 
are  the  tow^s  of  Ccuta;  Or9D>  ^d  M&ful^mviri  on  the  coaft  of  fiarbary, 
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in  Afrkfl ;  tai  tbe  iilandU  of  St.  Laaaroi  tke  Phlltpplncty  and  Xadronei i  la 
Ada. 

RfifSNUSs.Jt  The  revenues  ari£ng  to  the  king  from  Old  Spain»  yearly 
amount  to  5,oeo»oeoI.  fterlmg  though  fome  fay  eight,  and  they  form  the 
iureft  fupport  of  h\9  government.  His  American  'income,  it^is  truci  is  im- 
nenfe,  but  it  is  generally  m  a  manner  embezzled  or  anticipated  before  it  arrive* 
in  Old  Spain.  The  king  has  a  fifth  of  all  the  (ilver  mines  that  are  worked  ; 
but  little  of  it  comes  into'  his  coffers.  He  falls  upon  means,  however,  ia 
cafe  of  a  war,  or  finy  public  eo^rgency»' to  feque&er  into  his  ^  own  hands 
peat  part  of  the  American  treafures  belonging  to  his  ftibjedis,  who  never  ' 
complain,  becaufe  they  are  always  pundually  repaid  with  intercft.  The 
fijiances  of  his  prefent  catholic  majefty  before  the  French  revolution,  were 
in  excellent  order,  and  on  a  better  footing,  both, for  hi/hfelf  and  his  people, 
tbaa  thofe  of  any  of  bit  predeceiTors* 

At  to  the  taxes  from  whence  the  intenud  revenues  anfe,  they  are  various, 
mrbitf  ary,  and  £b  much  fuited  to  convcni^ncy,  that  we  cannot  fix  them  with  any 
certainty.  They  fall  apon  all  kinds  of  goods,  boufes,  lands,  timber,  and  pro- 
▼ifioos ;  the  clergy  and  military  orders  are  likewifc  taxed. 

Military  and  marims  strength.^  The  land' forcts  of  the  crown  of 
Spain,  in  time  of  peace  are  never  fewer  than  70,000 ;  but  in  cafe  of  war, 
they  amount,  without  prejudice, to  the  kingdom,  to  it 0,000.  The  great 
dependence  of  the  king,  however,  is  upon  his  Walloon  or  foreign  guards* 
His  prefent  catholic  majefty  has  been  at  great  care  and  cxpence  to  raife  a 
powerful  )narioe ;  which  has  been  conliderably  diminifhed  (ince  the  war  with 
Great  Britain.  They  had  however  (July  29  1799>)  in  the  Mediterranean 
a5  fhips  of  the  line.  All  along  the  coaii  of  Spain  are  watch-towers  from 
mile  to  mile,  with  lights  and  guards  at  night,  fo  that  from  Cadiz  to  Barce- 
lona, find  from  Bilbo  to  Ferrol,  the  whole  kingdom  may  be  £ooq  alarmed 
ja  cafe  of  an  invafion.  .         ^ 

Royal  arms,  titles,  mo*7  Spam  formerly  comprehended  twelve  king* 
BiLiTY,  and  orders.  \  doms  ;  all  which,  'with  ftveral  others,  were 
by  naoic  entered  into  the  royaltitles,  fo  that  they  amounted  in  all  to  ahout 
J2.  This  abfurd  cuftom  is  ftill  oecafionally  continued,  but  the  king  ia 
DOW  generally  contented  with  the  title  of  His  Catholic  MajcAy.  The 
kings  of  Spain  are  inaugurated  by  the  delivery  of  a  fword,  without  being 
crowned.  Their  Signature  never  mentions  their  name,  but,  J[  tub  xinq. 
Their  eldeft  fon  is  called  prince  of  Anurias,  and  their  younger  children^ 
skf  both  fexeSf  are  by  way  of  diilindion  called  infants  or  infantas,  that  is, 
^children. '  / 

The  armorial  bearings  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  likie  their  title,  is  loaded 
with  the  arms  of  all  their  kingdoms.  It  is  now  a  fhield^  divided  into  four 
quarters  of  which  the  uppermull  on  the  tight  hand  and  the  lowed  on  the 
left  contain  a  caHle,  or,  with  three  towers,  for  Caftile  :  and  in  the  upper- 
tnoft  on  the  left,  and  the  lowed  on  the  right,  are  three  lions  gules,  for 
I^on ;  with  three  lilies  in  the  centre  for  Anjou. 

The  general  name  for  thofe  .Spanifh  nobility  and  gentry,  who  are  an«  ' 
mixed  with  the  Moorifh  hlood,  is  Hidalgo.  They  are  divided  into  princes, 
4ukcs,  mar^uiifeR,  counts,  vifcouuts, .  and  other  inferior  tiiles. .  Such  as 
are  created  grandees,  x|iay  fland  covered  before  the  king,  and  are  treated 
with  princely  dilHn^iions.  A  grandee  cannot  be  ^apprehended  without  the 
Ling^l  order ;  and  cardinals,  archbiftiops,  ambaffadors,  knights  of  the-  GolJeo 
Fleece,  and  certain  other  great  dignitaries,  both  in  church  and  date,  have 
|bf  Jprivilcgei  m  wcU  91  the  grsuidises,  to  appear  ^ov^cd  b^fgrc  (ha  kio^ 
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The  «'  Order  of  tlie  Golden  Fleect^"  particularly  dcfcrfted  Vfeie  in  tlitf 
orders  of  Germany,  is  generally  conferred  on  princes  and  fovereign  dukes  ; 
but  the  SpaniHi  branch  of  it  hath  many  French' and  Italian  nobility  ;  there 
are  no  commanderies  or  revenues  annexed  to  it. 

The  •*  Order  of  St.  Jamti^^  or  St.  Jago  de  CompcfteUa^  is  the  ricbeft  of 
411  the  orders  of  Spain.     It  was  divided  into  twj)  branches,  each  under  i, 
grand  madcr,  but  the  office  of  both  was  given  by  pope  Alexander  VI.  to  the 
kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  as  grand-mafter^jn  their  refpeAive  dominions* 
The  order  is  highly  cilcemed  in  Spain,  and  only  conferred  on  perfons  of  noble 
brollies.     The  faAne  may  be  faid  of  the  **  Order  of  Ccdatravii^^  firft  inftituti 
ed  by  Sanchio,  king  of  Toledo :  it  took  its  name  from  the  caftle  o(  Calatrava^ 
which  was  taken  from  the  Moors,  and  here  began  the  order,  which  became 
very  powerfiil.     Their  number,  influence,  and  pofleflions,  were  fi>  confider- 
able  as  to  excite  the  Jealoufy  of  the  crown,  to  which,  at  length;  their  reve« 
Bues  ^nd  the  office  ot  grand  mafter  were  annexed  by  pope  Innocent  VIII* 
The  celebrated  *•  Order  of  'jH(faniafc^*  derived  its  origin  from  the  order  of 
St.  Julian,  or  of  the  Pear  tree :  but  after  Alcantara  was  taken  frooti  the 
Moors,  and  made  the  chief  feat  of  the  order,  they  aflumed  the  name  of 
Knights  of  the  order  of  Alcantara,  and  laid  afide  the  old  device  of  a  pear- 
tree.     This  order  is  highly  efteemed,  and  conferred  only  on  perfon's  of  ancient 
and  ill'uftrioiis  families.     The  *'  Order  of  the  L't^d^  of  Mercy*^  is  (aid^to  huln. 
been  inftituted  by  James  I.  king  of  Arragon,  about  the  year  t!2i8,  on  ae« 
count  of  a  vow  made  by  him  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  during  his^  captivity  in 
France,  and  was  deiigned  for  the  redemption  of  captives  from  the  Moors,  ia 
which  they  expended  large  fums  of  money.     It  was  af  firft  confined  to  meui  * 
but  a  lady  of  Barcelona  afterwards  got  women  included  in  it.     This  order' 

Soffcfiea  conCderable  revenues  in  Spain.  The  **  Order  of  Montefc^*  was  in- 
ituted  at  Valencia,  at  thexlofc  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  place  of 
the  Templars,  and.  enjoyed  their  poiftflions.  Their  chief  feat  being  the 
town  of  Montefa,  the  order  from  thence  derived  its  name,  and  chofe  St* 
George  for  patron.  In  the  year  177 1,  the  late  king  inftituted,  after  his  own 
name,  the  "  Order  of  Charlej  IJIJ*  in  commemoriation  of  the  birth  of  the 
infant.  The  badge  is,  a  ftar  of  eight  points  enamelled  white,  and  edged 
with  gold  :  in  the  centre  of  the  crofs  is  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  vcft- 
xbents  white  and  blue.  On  the  reyerfe,  the  letters  C.  C  with  the  number 
III.  io  the  centre,  and  this  motto,  Vtrfuli  &  MertlOm  None  but  perfons  of 
noble  defcecrt  can  belong  to  this  order. 

History  of  Spain.]  Spain  was  probably  (irft  peopled  by  the  Cehs^ 
f|t>m  Gaul,  to  which  it  lies  contiguous  ;  or  from  Africa,  from  which  it  is  only 
(eparated  by  the  narrow  ft  rait  of  Gibraltar.  The  Phoenicians  fent  colonies 
thither,  and  built  Cndiz  and  Malsga.  Afterwards,  upon  the  rife  of  RoAie 
and  Carthage,  the  pofleflion  of  this  kingdom  became  an  object  &£,  contention 
between  thole  powerful  republics  ;  but  at  length  the  Roman  arms  prevailed^ 
and  Spain  remained  in  tbeir  poftclfion  until  the  fall  of  that  empire,  when  it 
became  a  prey  to  the  Goths.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  the 
Suevj,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Alani,  divided  this  kingdom  among  them,  but 
in  the  year  584,  the  Goths  again  became  the  mafters* 

Thefe,  in  their  turn,  were  invaded  by  the  Saracens,  who  about  the  end  of. 
tne  feventh  century,  bad  poffcftcd  themfelves  of  the  fineft  kingdoms  of  Afiii 
and  Africa  ;  and  not  content  with  the  immenfe  regions  that  formerly  com- 
riofed  great  part  of  the  Aftyrian,  Greek,  and  ft.oman  empires,  they  crofs  the 
Atediterranean,  ravage  Spain,  and  efiablilh  rbcmfclvet  in  the  footherly  pfo- 
^ncct  of  coat  kingdom.  .         « 

Dot 
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Don  Pelq^o  19  i^qitioQcd  as  xhe  firJGt  014  Sps^nUh  prfoce  wba  diftingQifh* 
ted  Iiimfelf  againft  tbcfc  infidels  (who  were  afterwards  known  by^the  name 
of  Moorsy  the  greater  part  of  them  having  come  from  Mauritania),  and  hje 
took  the  title  of  king  of  Afturia,  about  the  year  720.  His.fucceflcs  am- 
Ii)at,ed  other  t!)hriftian  princes  to  take  arms  h'kewife,  and  the  two  kingdoms 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  for  many  ages  ^r* ere' perpetually  embroiled  in  bloody 
wars. 

The  Moors  jn  ~Spain  were  fuperior  to  all  their  cqtemporaries  in'  arts  anf 
arms,  apd  the  Abdoulrahman  line  kept  pofTeflion  of  the  throne  near  306/ 
years.  Learning  ^ourifhed  in  Spain,  while  the  re(b  of  Europe  was  buried  . 
10  if norance  and  barbarity.  But  the  Moorifh  princes  by  degrees  became 
weaK  and  effeminate,  and  their  chief  minifters  proud  and  ihfolent.  A  feries 
of  civil  wars  continued,  which  at  laft  oveftumed  the  throne  of  Cordova,  and 
the  race  of  Abdoulrabann.  Several  petty  principalities  were  formed  on  the 
ruins  of  this  empire,  and  many  cities  pf  Spain  had^eac)!  an  independent  fove* 
reigia.  Nowj  ever]^  adventurer  was  entitled  to  the  conquetts  he  made  upon 
the  Moors,  till  Spain  at  lad  was  dividedinto  12  or  1 1  kingdoms  ;  and  about 
the  year  1095,  Henry  of  Burgundy  was  declared  by  the  king'of  Leon,  count 
of  rortugar ;  but  hjs  fon,  Alphonfo,  threw  off  his  dependence  on  Leon,  and 
declared  himfelf  Icing.  A  feries  of  brave  princes  gave  the  Moors  repeated 
overthrows  in  Spain,  till  about  the  year  149^,  when  all  the  kir^doms  in 
JSpain,  Portugal  excepted,  were  utiited  by  the  marriag'e  of  Ferdinand,  king 
of  Arragon,  and  Ifabella  the  heirefs,  and  afterwards  queen,  of  Caftile,  who 
took  Granada,  and  expelled  out  of  Spain  the  Moors  and  Jews,  who  would 
not  be  converts  to  the  Chriftian  faith,  to  the  number  of  170,000  families. 
\  (hall  in  their  proper  places,  mention  the  vaft  acquifuions  made  at  this  time 
to  Spain  by. the  difcovery  of  America,  and  the  firll  expeditions  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe  tP  the  £aft  Indies,  by  the  difcoycry  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  but 
the  fucceffes  of  both  nations  were  attended  with  difagreeable  confeqpence^ 
/  The  expulfion  of  the  Moors  and  Jews  in  a  ihanner  depopulated  Spain  of 
artiik,  labourers,  and  manufafiurers  ;  and  the  difcovery  of  America  not  only 
added  to  that  calamity,  but  rendered  the  remaining  Spaniards  moil  deplorably 
indolent.  To  complete  their  misfortunes,  Pcrdinand  and  Ifabella  introduced 
the  popiih  inquifition,  with  all  its  horrors,  into  their  dominions,  as  a  fafeguard 
^againft  the  return  of  the  Moors  and  Jews. 

Charles  V-  of  the  houfe  of  Austria,  and  emperor  of  Germany,  fucceeded 
to  the  throne  of  Spain,  in  rig*bt  of  his  mother,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  in  the  year  15 16.  ,The  extenfive  poffcfiions.  of  the 
hoiife  of  Auftria  in  Europej  Africa,  and,  above  all,  A'merica,  from  whence 
h^  drew  immenfe  treafures,  began  to  alarm  the  jealoufy  of  neighbouring 
princes,  but  could  not  fatisfy  the  ambition  of  Charles  ;  and  we  find  him  con<- 
^antly  engaged  in  foreign  wars,  or  with  his  own  proteftant  fubjc6ls,  whom  he 
an  vain  attempted  to  bring  back  to  the  catholic  church.  He  alfo  reduced  the 
power  of  the  nobles  in  Spain,  abridged  the  privileges  of  the  commons,  and 
greatly  extended  tlie  regal  prerogative.  ...At  laft,  ifter  a  long  and  turhtdent 
reign,  he  canie  to  a  refolution  that  filled  all  £\irope  with  aftonlfhment,  the 
withdrawing  himfelf  entirely  from  any  concern  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  in 
larder  that  he  miglit  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement  and  folitude*. 

*     4  N  a     .  Agreeably 

f  Charles,  of  all  hu  ,^r^  j[>ofleffion8^  r^fcrvcd  nothing  for  himfelf  but  an  annual  pen- 
fUm  of  100,000  crowns,  andchofeforthe  place  of  his  retreat,  a  vale  in -Spain,  ot  no 
sirat  extent)  wstered  by  a  imall  brocjc,  andfurrounded  by  riiing  ^;roTmds,  covered  with 

Wy  Qr^«   j^  gavt  isiSt^  Qviffh  ^bif^  Ae  6j\t  tf  A«  bvMu^;  .wluiii>e  erc^ed 
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A^ee4>ty  to  this  refolfition,  lie  refigned  Spain  afid  tlie  Ketlierhnftt  wftft 
rreat  formality  in  th^  prrfence  of  his  principal  nobility,  to  his  fon  Philip  II« 
pat  could  not  prevail  on  the  pnnces  of  Germany  to  cleft  him  emperor,  \»faicls 
^hcy  conferred  on  Ferdinand  Charles's  brother,  thereby  dividing  the  danger- 
ous power  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  into  two  branches ;  Spain*  with  all  its 
pofTellions  in  Africa  and  the  New  World,-  alfo  the  Netherlands,  and  fome 
Italian  ftates,  remained  with  the  elder  branch,  whilft  the  empire,  Huogarj, 
•n(!  Bohemia,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  younger,  which  they  ftill  poflefs. 

Philip  II.  inherited  all  his  father's  vices,  with  few  of  his  good  qualities* 
He  was  a uftere,  haughty,  immoderately  ambitious,  and  through  his  whole 
ii£e  a  cruet  bigot  in  the  caufe  of  popery.     His  maniage  with  queen  Mary 

^  of 

there  fhouTd  be  fucTi  as  fuit^d  his  prefent  (kuatipn,  rather  than  his  fonner  (%Qity.    It 
confifted  only  ef  fix  rooms ;  four  of -them  in  the  form  of  fnars  ceQs,  with  naked  wall* ; 
and  the  other  two,  each  twenty  feet  fquare,  were  hung  with  brown ^loth,  and  fumiihed 
in  the  mofl  fimple  manner ;  they  were  aU  level  with  the  ground,  with  a  door  on  one 
<tde  Into  a  garden*  of  which  Charles  himfelf  had  given  the  plan,  and  had  filled  it  with 
Tarlous  plants,  which  he  propoied  to  cultivate  with  his  own  hands.    After  fpending 
iome  time  in  the  city  of  Ghent  in  Flanders,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  he  fel  ottt  for 
Zealandin  Holland,  where  he  prepared  to  embark  for  Spain,  aocompanied  by  hia  Ibn, 
;tnd  a  numerous  retinue  of  princes  and  nobility  ;  after  taking  an  afife^ionate  and  Jail 
farewell  of  Philip  and  his  attendants, 'he  fet  out,  on  the  xyth  of  September,  1556, 
under  a  convoy  of  a  large  fleet  of  Spanilh,  Flemilh,  and  Englifli  ships.    As  ibon  as 
he  landed  in  Spain  he  fell  proftrate  on  the  ground;  and  confidering  himfelf  now  sip 
dead  to  the  world,  he  kifled  the  earth,  atd  Uid^  **  Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's 
womb,  and  naked  I  now  return  to  thee,  thou  common  mother  of  mankind."     Some 
of  the  Spanish  nobility  paid  their  court  to  him  as  he  pafled  along  to  the  place  of  his 
retreat ;  but  they  were  fo  few  in  number,  and  their  attendance  was  fb  negligent,  that 
Charges  obferved  it,  and  fblt  for  the  firA  time  that  he  was  no  longer  a  monarch.     But  he 
was  more  deeply  afie^ed  with  his  ion's  ingratitude,  who,  forgettine  already  ho\r 
much  he  owed  to  his  father's  bounty,  obliged  him  to  remain  fome  weeks  on  the  roadt 
before  he  paid  him  the  firft  moiety  of  that  fmall  portion,' which  was  all  t)iat  he  had  r»- 
ieryed  of  lo  many  kingdoms^    At  laA  the  money  was  paid  {  and  Charles,  having  dif- 
xnifTed  a  great  number  of  bis  domcfbcs,  whofe  attendance  he  thought  would  be  luper- 
fiuoiis,  he  entered  into  his  humble  retreat  with  twelve  domeitics  only.    Here  he  buried 
in  folitude  and  (ilence,  his  grandeur,  his  ambition,  together  with  all  thofe  vail  projects 
which,  during  half  a  centur}',  had  alarmed  and  agitated  Europe,  filling  every  kiagw. 
dom  HI  it,  by  turns,  with  the  terror  of  his  arms,  and  the  dread  of  being  ful^e^ed  ta 
his  power.    Here  he  enjoyed,  perhaps,  more  complete  iatisfa£tion  than  all  his  grandeur 
had  ever' yielded  him.    Far  from  taking  any  part  in  the  political  tranfa^ons  of  the 
princes  df.  Europe,  he  reftrained  his  curioiity  even  from  any  enquiry  concerning 
them ;  and  he  feemed  to  view  the  bufy  fcene  which  he  had  abandoned,  with  all  the 
contempt  and  indii&rence  arifrng  from  his  thorough  experience  of  its  vanity*  as  well 
aji  from  tlie  pleafmg  refiedlion  of  having  difenfi;aged  hixniblf  from  its  cares. 

New  amufements  and  new  objedls  now  occvpied  bis  mind ;  fometimes  he  cultivated 
the  plants  in  his  garden  with  his  own  hands  ;  lometimes  he  rode  out  to  the  neighbour^ 
tng  wood  on  a  little  horfe ;  the  only  one  that  he  kept,  attiended  by  a  ftogle  fiervant 
ontfioo^  When  his  infirmities  confined  him  to  his  apartment,  he  either  admitted  a 
few  •geatlemen  who  refided  in  the  neishbourhood,  and  entertained  them  fa^miliarly 
2t  his  table  \  or  he  employed  himfelf  in  ftudying  the  principles,  and  in  forming 
curious  works  of  mechanifm,  of  which  fie  had  always  been  remarkably  fend.  He 
was  particularly  curious  vlth  regard  to  the  conlbni^on  of  clocks  and  watches ;  and 
havin;g  found,  after  repeated  trials,  that  he  could  not  bring  any  two  of  them  to  g* 
eaca^Iy  alike,  he  rc^e^ed,  it  is  laid,  with  a  mixture  of  furprile  and  regret,  on  his 
•wn  folly,  in  having  befiowed  fb  much  time  and  labour  on  the  more  vain  attempt 
of  bringing  mankind  to  a  precife  uniformity  of  fe^iment  concenuqg  the  intricate 
and  myfiterious  do^brines  oz  religion.  And  here  iafter  two  years  retireinenty  hs  wa» 
ftiKcd  wtth  a  fe^ttf  whkh  cornid  him  off  in  th»59th  year  of  hit  age* 
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^  Xnglasdy  aii  unfeeling  biget  like  hitn&lf,  bis  ilnfucceftfuT  aSdrefFei  to  bee 
fifter  Elizabetby  bis  refentment  ar\d  unfuccefsful  wars  witb  thatprincefs,  bit 
^yratiny  and  perfecutions  io  tbe  Low  CoUntrie8»  the  revolt  and  )ofs  of  tbe 
United  Provinces  with  other  particulars  of  his  reign,  bare  been  already  meo* 
cioned  in  tbe  bidory  orf  thofe  countries. 

In  Portugal  he  was  more  fucccfsfuL  That  kingdots,  after'  being  govern^ 
\td  by  a  race  of  wife  and  brave  princes,  fell  to  Sebauian,  about  the  year  1557^ 
Sebailian  loll  his  life  and  a  fine  army,  in  a  headftrotift,  onjufb,  and  ill'  con« 
cerced  expedixioi^  againfl  the  M<Ah  in  Africa ;  and  in  the  year  ijr3o»  Philip 
united  Portugal  te  hia  own  dominionsy  though  the  Braganea  family  of  Por<« 
tugal  aCTerted  a  prior  right.  By  this  acquifition  Spain  became  pofiefitd  sf 
the  PortQguefe  fettlements  in  India,  fome  of  which  (he  dHl  holds.  1 

The  defcendants  of  Philip  proved  to  be  very  weak  princes ;  but  Philip 
mod  bis  father  had  fo  totally  rufned  tbe  ancient,  libetties  of  Spain,  that  they 
reigned  almoft  unmolefted  in  their  own  dommions. »  Their  viceroys,  how- 
ever were  at  once  fo  tyrannical  and  infolent  over  the  Portuguefe,  that  ia 
tbe  reign  of  Phih'p  IV.  in  the  year  1640,  the  mobility  of  that  nation,  by  a 
well  conducted  confpiracy,  expelled  their  .tyrants,  and  placed  the  duke  of 
Sraganza,  by  the  title  of  John  IV.  upon  their  throne^  sind  ever  iiocc,  Pop-* 
tQgal  has  been  a  di ftin^  kingdon^  froai>  Spain* 

The  kings  of  Spain,  of  the  Audrian  line,  failing  in  the  perfon  of  Charles 
IL  who  left  no  ifTue,  Philip  duke  of  Anjou,  fecond  fon  to  the  Dauphin  of 
France,  and  grandfon  to  Lewis  XIV.  mounted  that  throne,  in  virtue  of  his 
predeceffor^s  will,  by  the  name  of  Philip  V.  anno  1701.  After  a  long  an4 
bloody  ftruggle  with  the  German  branch  of  the  hbafe  of  Aoflria,  funported 
fay  England,  he  was  confirmed  in  his  dignity,  at  the  conclufion' of  t^  war, 
by  the  (hameAd  peace  of  -Utrecht,  (7,15*  And  thus  Lewis.XIV-  t^rou^ 
a  roailcrly  train  of  politics  (for  in  his  wars  to  fupport  his  grandfon,  as  wc 
have  already  ob^erved^  he  was  almoft  ruined),  accompliihed  his  favourite 
proje6):  of  transferring  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  with  aU  its  ri^h  poifefliKMis  ta 
America  and  the  Indies,  from  the  houfe  of'  Auftria,  to  that  of  his  of^a  £a«> 
-flaily  of  Bourbon.  Ia  1734,  Philip  invaded  Naples,  and  got  that  kingdoia 
for  his  fon  Don  Carlos,  the  Sicilians  readily  acknowledging  him  for  their 
fovereign,  through  the  oppreifion  of  the  Imperialiils. 
-  Af^er  a 'long  and  turbulent  reign,  which  was  difturbcd  by  the  aotbitioa 
«f  his  wife  Elizabeth  of  Parma,  Philip  died  in  1746,  and  was  fu^ceedtd  bj 
Ills  fon  Ferdinand  VL  a  mild  and  peaceable  prince,  who  reformed  many 
abufes,  and  wanted  to  pfomote  tbe  commerce  and  prof  pent  y  of  his  kiagy 
dom*  In  I759f  be  "died  without  ifltie,  through  melancholy  foe  the  lofs  of 
his  wife.  Ferdinand  was  fucceedcd  by  his  brother,  Charles  III.  then  kinc 
af  Naples,  and  the  Two  Siailies,  fon  to  {'hilip  V;  by  bis  wife  tlic  priace^ 
•f  <Paroia» 

He  was  fo  warmly  attached  to  the  family  compa£k  of  the  houfe  of  Bour* 
bon,  that  two  years  after  his  acceflion;  he  even  hazarded,  his  American  do« 
S^inions  (to  fupport  it.  \^ar  being  declared .  between  hirh  and  England^ 
the  latter  took  from  him  the  famous  port  and  city  of  Havannah,  in  the  tfiand 
of  Cuba,  and  thereby  rendered  herfclf  entirely  miilrefs  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Spanifli  Plate  fleets.  Notwith (landing  the  fuc<|efs  of  the  Engliih,  their 
tDiniftfy  thought  proper  hailily  to  concludea  peace,  in  confequence  of  which 
Havannah  was  reftorcd  to  Spain.  In  I775»  ah  expedition  was  concerted 
againfl  Algiers  by  the  Spanifh  roiniftry,  which  had  a  moft  unfuccefeful  ter- 
mination* Tbe  troops,  which  amounted  to  upwards  of  24,000,  and  who 
wei«  conRunded  by  Uonteoant  general  CooJe  de  O'ReiUy,  landed  about  a 
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league  and  a  half  to  tli^  raftvard  qf  ihp  ckj  «f  Algiers  #  W  w<re  difgrioc^ 
lolly  beaten  back»  aod  obliged  to  take  shelter  on  board  their  (hipsy  baying  2  7 
•fficers  killed*  ami  191  wounded  ;  Jiod  ^Ot  rank  ^nd  6le  killed, "and  zoSS 
mounded.  la  the  years  17^51  and  1784,  they  alfo  renewed  their  a ttackt  by 
fea  to  deftroy  it,  but  after  fpending  much  aomupitiony  and  bilng  m^y  livetf. 
"  were  forced  to  retire  without  doing  ft  much  injury. 

When  the  war  be^een  Gre^t  SritaiQ  ^nd  her  Aioeric^n  eok)oieg  had 
fubfifted  for  fooie  tiave>  and  France  bad  taken  part  with  the  latter,  the  court 
qf  Spain  ^'as  alfo  prevailed  upon  to  cqmnneQce  hoitUities  ^gainft  Great  Bri- 
tain. In  paxiicular,  the  Sfa^iardf  clQ&Iy  bcfieged  Qibn^tar,  both  by  fe^ 
and  'land :  it  having  been  alway9  a  great  iportification  to  them,  that  tbia 
fortrefs  Ihoiald  be  poffeffed  by  the  Engli/h.  The  grand  attack  on  th^ 
13th  of  Septeinberi  17829  under  the  comqnand  of  ^h;  duke  de  CrlllDn^.b^ 
ten  battering  fl)ips»  frqpD  600  to  1 400  tonjB  burden^  4:arrying  in  all  ^la 
br&ia  guns  entirely  new,  and  difcbarging  (hot  of  26  pounds  weigbt*  Th^ 
ifaowers  of  ftiot  aod  (hells  which  were  dirediled  from  them,  from  their  land- 
batteriea,  and  on  t}ie  other  hand  from  the  various  works  of  the  garriibn, 
exhibited  a  fcene,  of  which  perhaps  neither  the  pen  nor*the  pencil  c^n  fur- 
oiih  a  competent  ides^k  Xt  is  fufficicnt  ^o  fay,  that  four  hundred  pieces  of  tbp 
beavieft  artillery  were  playing  at  the. fame  moment:  an  inilance  which  hay 
Scarcely  occuried  in  any  Hege  fioce  the  invention  of  thofe  wonderful  eii^nea 
of  deftruj6llpn. 

The  irre£(bble  impreffion  of  the  red  hot  balls^  which  were  fent  from  thp 
rarrifou  in  (iich  numbers  and  in  fuch  diredlions,  was  Cooa  confpicuous  ;  for 
in  tb^  afternoon  (moke  was  perceived  to  ifliie  from  the  admiral's  ihip  and 
another,  and  by  one  in  the  morning  ikveral  were  in  flames,  and  numbers  of 
rockets  were  thrown  up  from  each  of  their  fliips  as  fignals  of  diArefs*  T9 
lefcoe  from  the  flames  tl^ofe  who  Wiere  now  incapable  of  ading  as  cnemicst 
could  not  b*  done  without  the  grcatcft  hazard,  by  restfon  of  the  blo.wing  up 
ei  the  flupa ;  tod  the  previous  difcharge  of  the  guns  as  the  fir;  reached 
them ;  yet  in  ^efiance  of  every  dinger,  brigadier  Curtis,  difttoguiihcd  him- 
felf  in  an  eminent  manner  in  this  humane  undertaking,  ^nd.with  twelve  gucb* 
boats  faved  nine  officers,  two  prieils,  and  534  men,  all  Spaniards ;  bc^dtf 
one  officer,  and  eleven  Frenchmen,  who  had  floated  in  the  preceding  cvcniag; 

Thua  ended  all  the  hopes  of  the'  Spaniards  ritducii^  the  fortrefs  of  Qib- 
raltar.  But  great  as  was  the  bravery  of  the  BritfOi  garrifon,  which  defervcg 
every  encomium,  the  imaU  numbers  of  the  killed  and  wounded  are  alone  fut 
ficient  to  (hew  that  they  muft  have  been  affiftcd  by  very  drong  fortifications, 
or  tt  was  impoifible  that  any  flcill  whatever  could  baye  refilled  fuch  a  tre- 
mendous power.  Some  trifling  operations  continued  on  the  fide  of  th( 
Spaniards  till  the  reftoration  of  4>eace..in  \  7.33* 

In  other  cnterprifes,  however,  the  Spaniards  proved  more  fuccefsfuL  The 
tfland  of  Minorca  was  funendered' to  them  on  the  6th  of  February,  I.782, 
after  l)aving  btien  befieged  for  1.7 1  days.  The  garrifon  cgnQfted  of  po  more 
iAoffljxa^i  men,^while  the  forces  of  the  enemy  amoimted  to  16,000,  under  the 
coui  -.od  of  the  duke  de  Cn'Uon.  The  Spanish  commander  at  firft  attempt- 
ed to  corrupt  the  governor  (general  Murray)  ;  but  this  being  rejeded  with 
indignation,  the  fiege  was  conunenced  in  form :  and  U>e  garrifon  would  hate 
Ihewed  themfelves  equally  invincible  witli  thofe  of  .Gibmltar,  had  It  been  pof- 
ble  to  relieve  them  in  the  fame  manner.  The  fcurvy  toon  made  its  appear* 
anceV  and  reduced  them  to  fuch  a  deplorable  fituation  that  they  were  at 
lafi  obhged  to  furrender,  in  fpite  of  every  effort  of  human  fortitude  or 
flull|  and  io  feaflUe  were  both  partici  that  ^  wu  the  true  oiufei 

--  •  that 


that  tlie  Spanifli  general  allowed  ihtt^  to  K4ar<h  0Qt  witli  tbeir  lirm6  Ihoolder* 
edt  drums  beatiQg,  and  colours  flybg^  while  the  difconfoUte  Britifh- fol- 
dien  protefted  that  th'ey^  furrendered  their  arms  to  God^  and  not  to  thv 
Spaniards. 

.  His  late  catholic. tnajefty  did  all  be  ciould  to  oblige  his  fufijeds  tp  defifl 
from  their  ancient  drefs  and  n?a|[ners,  and  carried  his  endeavours  fo  far,  that 
it  occafioned  fo  dUogerous  an  inturte&ion  at  Madrid^  as  obliged  him  to  part 
with  his  mroifter,  the  marquis  pf  Squillace;  (hereby  affording  an  inftancef)f 
the  neceiSty  that  even  defpotic  princes  are  underj.  of  paying  fome  BttCDtios 
to  the  inclinations  of  their  fubje<9:s. 

The  government  of  Spain  tefti&ed  much  uneafine(k  at  the  Flinch  retola* 
tion,  and  watched  narrowly  thofe  who  fpoke  in  favour  of  its  prtnciple% 
The  circulation  of  all  political  pamphlets  from  France  was  feverely  prohi« 
btted.  They  publi/hed  a  proclamation  againft  tinker^  and  knife  gnnders^ 
itotroddcjng  feditious  paperb  into  the  kingdoipj  and  a  refcript  concerning 
ftrafigers. 

,  A  fhort  war  arofe  betweeq  the  Spaniards  and  the  emperor  of  Morocco* 
The  emperor  befitg^  d  Ceuta,  but  peace  is  fince  rellored.  It  was  unjnftly 
furoaifed  that  this  war  was  entered  intOy  in  or^er  to  divc^  the  attention:  of 
the  people,  who  might  be  impreffed  with  the  affairs  of  France. 

The  fndden  difmiilion  of  count  l^orida  Bla^nca  from  the  office  of  primi^ 
mtnider  or^nated  in  cac^fes  not  dtfclofed.  It  is  imagined  that  the  coort 
found  this  ftcp  neceflaryy  to  appeafe  the  p;ublic  murmurs  at  fome  late  mea- 
fnres  particulary  the  edid  9oncerning  ftrauger^,  which  contributed  to  impofe 
further  fetters,  upon  commerce,  and  which  has  fmce  been  repealed*  On  the 
28th  of  February  1792,  the  minifter  was  retnoved  |[  he  has  fince  been  impri* 
foned  in  the  caftle  of  Fampeluna,  and  jfi  to  be  tried  for  various  offences ;  and 
count  d'Aranda,  an  old  (latefmaQ}  a  warm  friend  for  the  ^ueen  and  nobility^ 
of  France,  fuccee*ded  to  his  emptoyments,  t^ll  fome  other  arrangement  could 
be  formed.  It  is  faid,  he  abolifhed  the  fuperintendant  tribtinal  of  police,  9, 
kind  of  civil  inquifition  ;  and  in  other  liberal  mei^ures  appeared  to  fee  the 
real  intereft  of  monarchs,  whicH  is  cenainly  to  coucede  with  grace»  in 
otder  to  prevent  the  defpaif  of  the  people  from  recurring  to  force.  His  in- 
fluence, however,  ^as  bnt  (hort ;  and  has  been  fucceeded  by  that  of  the 
Aokt  d'Alcudia. 

Af:er  the  trial  of  the  king  of  Fra9ce,'  previous  to  the  paifing  of  hiSi 
fentence,  the  SpaniQi  court  made  an'  application  in  his  favour,  which  was 
reje£^ed  with  infolence  and  contempt^  and  fho;rtly  afterwards  wa^  was  declared 
agaiiill  Spain  by  the  National  Convention,  iDhe  army  appointed  to  this  wair 
was  entrufted  to  general  Doppet,  whofe  operations  wer.e  all  fuccefsful,  almoft 
without  the  fmaUeft  interruption.  On  the  21ft  of  June  lie  feized  upon  a 
manufaflory  of  arms,  which  belonged  to  the  Spaniards,  great  part  of  which 
he  added  to  his  military  ftores.  Shortly  afterwards  he  defeated  the  Count 
de  PUnion  who  had  made  a  bold  attempt  for  the  reUef  of  BcUegarde,  which 
was  at  this  time  clofely  preffcd.  The  Spanifh  general  had  been  reinforced 
by  feveral  foreign  battalions  lately  arrived  from  Africa,  whufe  impetuoiity 
obliged  the  republicans  at  firft.  to  give  way.  They  foon  rallied,  however^ 
regained  the  heights  from  which  they  had -at  firft  been  dlflodged;  and  the 
Spaniards  were  completely  defeated,  leaving  two  ihoufand  ^vc  hundred  dead 
oh  the  field  of  battle.  Bellegarde  being  Uius  deprived  of  every  chance  oF 
relief,  fubmitted  to  general  Dugommieron  the  20th  of  the  following  month. 
The  garrifon  confiftcd  of  6000  men.  On  the  day  after  its  Surrender,  the 
Coaat  dc  I'Union  made  another  fp irited  attempt  to  dUodge  ibe  French,  but 
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mis  completely  refwlfed  witti  thtf  lofa  of  600  men'and  four  p'jeces  of  caaaon. 
The  French  general  Dngbnnmicr  wasfoon  after  kilK-dby  a  (hell  as  he  afcend-' 
td  th«  Black  Mountain,,  the  better  to  dir«6k  the-  military  operations.  Oa 
the  20th  of  theXamc  month  his  great  opponent  the  Count  de  I'Union  was 
killed,  with'  three  other  Spanidi  generaUy  near  St.  Fernando  de  Figueres. 
For  the  defence  of  this  poft,,the  Spaniards  ^ad  fpent  apwardsoffiK  months 
in  ereding  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  batteries  mounted  with  heavy  can- 
non. Thett  force  amounted  to  forty  thousand  men '  ft rongly  entrenched  ; 
nud  yet  they  were  put  to  flight,  and  the  batteries  carried  by  the  'republic 
<an8  in  three  hours.  ^ 

The  Spaniarda^ere  equally  nnfuccefsful  in  the  adtions  which  were  fought 
at  the  Wcftcrn  Pyrence?.     Several  redoubts  wert  Aormed  and  cai'ried  by  tbc 
republican  general  Ddaforde.     Great  numbers  of  the  Spaniards  were  killed* 
and  three  hundred  and  twenty  prifoaers  were  taken,  with  twenty  pieces  of 
cannon,  two  hundred  tents,  and  gr^ai;  quantities  pf  ammunition  and  fmaH 
arms.     On  the  ift  of  Auguft  fifteen  thoufand  Spaniards  fled  before  a  bddy 
•f  fix  thoufand  French.     By  this  retreat,  immenfe  magazines,  two  thoufand 
muflcet'S,  fls  fhmd  of  colours,  two  hundred  cannon  and  howitzers,  tents  for 
twenty  five  thoufand  men,  and  two  thoufand  prifoners,  among  whom  were 
two  entire  regiments,  who  grounded  their  arms,  feH  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors.     On  the  fame  evening  Fontarabia,  whick  guards  the  entrance 
into  Spain,  was  .taken  almorft  fnftantaneoufly  by  a  detachnKUt  of  the  French 
army.     The  Spanifh  troops  were  (o  disheartened  by  their  repeated  defeats, 
that  they  fled  at  the  firft  approach  of  the  enemy.     A  line  of  pofts  had  beeii 
ellabli/hed  upwards  of  forty  leag^s  in  extent  ;  all  thefc  entrenchments  were 
carried  with  the  bayonet,  and  the  works  deftroycd.     The  French  general 
endeavoured  to  furround  the  Spaniards,  but  being  favoured  by  a  thick  fog, 
they  were  enabled  tq  retreat  to  Sangonella,  with  the  lofs  of  two  thoufand 
five  hundred  men,  and  an  equal  number  of  prifoners*     During  the,  reft  of 
this  war,  defeat  fuccetded  defeat,  and  one  calamity  was  quickly  followed  by 
another  flill  more  difaftrpus  ;    not  one  gleam  of  fuccefs  ever  dawned  upon 
the  Spanlih  arms,  and  the  march  of  the  army  to  Madrid  was  prevented  by 
the  difgraceful  fubmiflion  of  the  Spanish  monarch.     A  treaty  was  fpeedily 
concluded  in  whrch  the  Spaniards  ceded  to  France  their  part  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  the  French  agreed  to  rclinquifh  a!l  their  conquefts on  the  Spaoifli 
territory. 

Spain  being  now  ejatircly  under  the  dominion  of  France,  was  dnven  by 
the  mifchievous  influence  of  her  ally,  into  a  war  with  England,  which  it  ia 
prubable  was  as  much  againft  her  inclination  as  her  intereft.  War,  however^ 
uras  proclairtic-d  at  Madrid  in  the  ufual  form,  and  a  fleet  was  (hortly  after 
cqnipptd,  which  was  defeated  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  by  Sir  J.  Jervis. 

Jit  prefent  Spain  is  ripe  for  a  revolution  ;  independently  of  the  fuccefsful 
e5brts  of  the  Directorial  'EmiiTaried  to  propagate  Jacobinical  principles 
throughout  the  country,  there  are  circumftances  in  the  doroeftic  policy  of 
that  government,  which  have  ferved  to  mature  the  feeds  of  difaffedion,  and 
to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  people  from  the  natural  objedsof  tkeir  attach- 
ment. A  monarch  incapable  of  holding  the  reins  of  governnvent ;  and  a 
Queen,  rioting  Ja  excefles,  that  fink  her  beneath  the  loweft  of  her  fubjeds. 
Upt^art  fuc'6'eetis*  to  upftart,  £.nd  minion  to  minion,  in  monopolizing  the 
good  gracQ^  and  in  engrofling  the  mtfplace^  bounty,  of  this  profligate 
princefs.  The  facccffor  to  the  Prince  of  Ptace  is  one  Mallo  a  low  mifcre- 
ant,  devoted  to  the  French  intefcft  ;  in  whofe  behalf  the  Qneen  has  had  • 
recourfe  to  an  aSk.  of  which  ii  is  difficult  to  fay»  whether  its  extreme  folly 
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Ar  1(8  flagrant  tnjuftice  ar<  moft  confplctious.     The  multiplicity  of  fmall  notes 

mn  circulation,  oiP  a  particular  defcription,  has   long  been  a  fuhjedl  of  general 

iComplaint  in  the  Spanidi  dominions,  and  variou*  means  for  paying  them  off, 

liave,  at  di^t rent . times,  been  fuggefled.     At   length  it  was  determined  to 

<ievote  to  this  purpofe  feme  rich  tenitorial  poITeflions  belonging  to  the  Uni- 

▼crCty  of  SalanJanca.     The  ellateS  were  accordingly;  taken ;  but  inlttad  of 

employing  them  as  propofed,  the  Qu^een  gave  the  moil  extenfive  and  valu. 

'  al>lc  of  them,  the  Marquifate  of  Saint  BariholoraeWy  to  hef  new  favourite^ 

who  adually  enjoys  the  title  and  the  territory. 

Equal  attention  ha^  been  piaid^to  the  wifhes  of  the  Frencdi  in  the  appoint* 
ment  of  Minifters  and  Officers  of  State,  and  the  chitf  Conful  continues  eb 
pofiefs  the  fame  influence  in  the  councils  of  this  fpbjugaied  country,  as  had 
been  formerly  obtained  by  the  Directory,  l^eir  late  declaration  of  war 
againfl  Portugal'may  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  their  being  entirely  devoted 
to  Prance  \  though  it  is  probable  this  decifive  meafure  may  have  bien  adi^ptcd 
by  Spain  rather  as  a  matter  ot  policy,  to  avpid,  br  this  ad  of  fubmillion,  the 
danger  and  expence  of  a  French  army  marching  tniough  their  country,  than^ 
with  any  ferious  intention  of  carrying  on  eifcdual  hoililitiesi 

Charles  IV.  king  of  Spain,  torn  Nov.  1 1 ,  1 748 ;  afccndi^d  the  throne 
Sec.  13,  1788,  (upoii  the  death  of  his  father  Charles  III.)  and  was  mar. 
tied  to  Lr)uIfaMaria-Therefa,  princefs  of  Parma»  Sept.  4,  1765,  by  whom 
he  has  iffue 

1.  Charlotte,  born  April  25,  1775. 

2.  Mary    Louifa^   born  July  9,   1777* 

3.  Philip,  born  Aug.  10,  1783. 

4.  Ferdinand,  born  OQi.  14,  1784.    ' 

5.  Maria  Ifabella,  born  July  6,  1789* 

6.  A  Prince^  March  10,   17  ,4, 

brothers  to  the  king  i 

1.  Ferdinand,  the  prefent  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  born  in  1751,  married 
in  1768,  to  the  arch-duchefs  M^ry  Cardire  Loiiifa«  fifter  to  Joleph  II.  late 
emperor  of  Germany; 

2*  Anthony  Paical,  boi-n  Cec.  31,  1755* 
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Miles.  Degrees. 

,     tcngtli  jool    K..^^p„    J  37  an^  4^  North  latitude. 

Breadth  looj    '^^^^^^    17  and  10  WeR  longitude. 

Cpntaining  32,000  fquarc  miles,  with  7I  inhabitants  to  each. 

JBOuNDAHisi  3  TT  is  bounded  by  Spain  on  the  North  and  Eaft,  and  on 

X  the  South  and  Weft  by  the^  Atbntic  Ocean,  being  the 
looft  wcftcdy.  kingdom  oq  the  continent  gf  Europe.       - 

'      •  4O  >  Ahcwht 
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Ancient  names  andI      This  ku}gdom  was,  in  tlie  time  of  the  RotnanSy 
DIVISIONS.  J  called  Lufitania.     The  etymology  of  the    no* 

^ern  name  is  uncertain.  It  mod  probably  is  derived  from  fome  noted  har- 
bour or  port,  to  which  the  Gauls  (for  fo  flrangers  are  caUed  in  the  Celffc) 
refo^ted.  By  the  form  of  the  country,  it  is  naturally  divided  into  three 
parts ;  the  northern^  middle,  and  fouthem  provinces. 

,  Provinces.  Chief  towns.  Sq.  M, 

The  Northern  Di-    |d"J,7„^  ^°/  7  lop^o  and  Viana  X    6814 

vfion  contaips       |^^,^^  Montesl  (.Miranda  and  Villa  Realj 

{Beira.      •       ^  ^Coimbra  ^ 

M  Guarda  CafteU  R^^^^ 
f1  Lisbon  j  |  3.^3  w.' bn!  f  "  ^ 
^  Eftrcmadura    -^   ^St.  Ubcs  and  Leira         J 

fEntreTajo.      T  TEbora,  or  Evora  "1 

Guadiana  /  I  Portalegrc,   Elva^   Beja  /   ^ 

Alent<;jo    ,     •  |j  Lagos  f  °397 

Algarva  J  (.Faro,  Tavora,  and  Silves  J 

f 

Soil,  air,  and  i|roductions.3  The  foil  of  Portugalis  not  in  general 
equal  to  that  of  Spain  for  fertility,  efpecially  in  coin,  which  they  import 
ffom  other  countries.  Their  fruits  are  the  fame  as  in  Spain,  but  not  fo 
highly  flavoured.  The  Portuguele  wines,  when  old  and  genuine,  are  efteem- 
cd  to  be  very  friendly  to  the  human  conilitution,*and  fare  to  drink  *•'  Por- 
tugal contains  mines,  but  they  are  not  worked ;  variety'll^  gems,  marbles, 
and  mill- ft  ones,  and  a  fine  mine  of  fait  petre  near  Lifbon.  Tlieir  cattle  and 
poultry  are  but  indifferent  eating.  The  air,  efpecially  about  Lifbon,  is 
reckoned^  foft  and  beneficial  to  confumptive  patients  ;  it  is  not  fo  iearching 
as  that  ot  Spain,  being  refreflicd  from  the  fea- breezes. 

Mountains.]  The  face  of  Portugal  is  mountainous,  or  rather  rocky, 
for  their  mountains  are  generally  barren  :  the  chief  are  thofe  which  divide 
Algarva  from  Alentejo ;  thofe  of  Tralos  Montes,  and  the  rock  of  Liibou 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tajo. 

Wxt.ee  and  riverSc]  Tbcwgh  every  larpok  in  Portugal  is  reckoned  a 
river,  yet  the  chief  Portuguefe  rivers  are  mentioned  in  Spain,  all  of  them' 
falling  into  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  Tagus  or  Tajo  was  celebrated  for  its 
golden  fand.  Portugal  contains  (everal  roaring  lakes  and  fprings  ;  fome  of 
them  are  abforbent  even  of  the  lighted  fubftancrs,  fuch  as  wood,  cork,  and 
feathers ;  fome,  particularly  one  about  45  miles  from  Lifbon,  are  medicinal 
and  fanative ;  and  fome  hot  baths  are  found  in  the  little  kingdom,  or  rather 
province  of  Algarva. 

Promontories,  and  bays.])  The  promontories  or  capes  of  Portugal  arc 
Cape  Mondcgo,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mondego  :  Cape  koca,  at  the 
north  entrance  of  the  liverTajo;  Cape  Efpitheh,  at  the  fouth  entrance  of 
th^  river  Tajo  ;  and  Cape  St.  Vineent,  on'  the  fUuth-wcft  point  of  Algarva. 

The 

*  TB«  port-wines  are  made  in  the  diftriifts  round  Oportv,  which  does  not  produce  cue 
half  the  quantity  that  is  confumed,  under  that  name,  in  the  firitiih  dominions  ooly* 
I'he  merchants  in  this. city  have  fpacious  wine  vaults,  capable  of  holding  6  or  /Oooplpci, 
and  it  is  faid  that  2C,^o  ar&  yearly  exerted  from  Oporto* 
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*r(ie  bays  sre  tfaofe  of  Cadoaxi,  or  St.  Ube8>  fouth  of  Lifbon»  and  Lagoa 
Say  ID  Alganra. 

Animals. J  The  fea  fiih,  on  tbe  coaft  of  Portagal,  are  reckoned  excel* 
lent ;  on  the  land,  the  ho^s  and  kida  are  tolerable  eating.  Their  mules  arfc 
furcy  and  ferriceable  both  for,  draught  and  carnage  ;  and  their  horfes,  though 
flighty  arc  lively.  ' 

Population^  inhabitants,!      According  to  the  beft  calculation,  Pbr- 
MANNERs*  ANB  CUSTOMS.  J  tugal  contains  near  two  milHons  of  inhabi- 
tants.    By  a  furvey  made  in  the  yeai'  i73i>  there  were  in  that  kingdom 
3'344  panics,  and   1,742)^30  lay  perfons  (which  is  but  522  laity  to  each 
parifti  on  a  medium),  befkies  absve  300,000,  ecclefiaftics  of  both  feires.  • 

The  modern  Portnguefe  retain  nothing  of  that  adventurous  enterprifrng 
fptrit  that  rendered  their  forefathers  fo  illuftrions  300  years  ago.  They 
limve,  ever  fince  the  houife  of  Braganza  mounted  the  throne,  degenerated  in 
all  their  virtues ;  though  fome  noble  exceptions  are  ftiU  remaining  among 
them,  and  no  people  are  fo  httle  obUged  as  the  PottugueCe  are  to  the  reports^ 
of  hiftorians  and  travellers.  Their  degeneracy  is  evidently  owing  to  ^  the 
weaknefs  of  their  monarchy,  which  renders  them  ina£tive,  for  fear  of  diftb" 
liging  their  powerful  neighbours  |  and  that  ina^ivity  has  proved  the  fourcd 
of  pride,  and  other  unmanly  vices.  Treachery  has  been  laid  to  their  charge, 
as  well  as  ingratitude,  and  above  all,  an  intemperate  paifion  for'revenge. 
They  are,  if  poifible,  more  fuperftitious,  and,  both  in  high  and  common 
life,  affed  more  ftate  than  the  Spaniards  themfelves.  Among  the  lower 
people,  thieving  is  commonly  pra^iifed  ;  and  dl  tanks  are  accufed  of  being 
unfair  in  their,  dealings,  efpecially  with  ft  rangers.  It  is  hard,  however,  to 
fay  what  alteration  may  be  made  in  the  charadker  of  the  Portuguefe,  by  the. 
eacpnliion  of  the  Jefuits,  and  diminution  of  the  papal  influence  among  them ; 
but  above  all,  by  that  fpirit  of  independency,  with  regard  to  commercial 
afiairs,  upon  Great  Britain,  which,  not  much  to  the  honour  of  their  gratis 
'tude,  though  to  the  intereft  of  their  own  country,  is  now  fo  much  ei^cou* 
raged  b^  their  court  and  miniftry.  ' 

The  Portuguefe  are  neither  fo  tall  nor  fo  well  made  as  the  Spaniards,  whofe 
habits  and  cuftoms  they  imitate,  only  the  quality  afiPe^  to  be  more  gaily  and 
richly  dreiled.  The  Portuguefe  ladies  are  thin  arid  fmall  of  ftature.  Their 
complexion  is  olive,  their  eyes  black  and  expreflive,  and  their  features  gene- 
rally regular.  They  are  efteemed  to  be  generous,  modeft,  and  witty.  Their 
drefs  like  the  Spaniih  ladies,  with  much  awkwaodnefs  and  aflte^ed  gravity,  but 
in  general  more  magnificently  ;  and  they  are  taught  by  their  hufbands  to  exa6^ 
from  their  fervanta  an  homage,  that  iii  other  countries  is  paid  only  to  royal 
perfonages.  The  furniture  of  the  hotifes,  efpecially  of  their  grandees,  is  rich 
'  and  fuperb  to  excefs  \  and  they  maintain  an  incredible  number  of  domeftics, 
as  (bey  never  difcharge  any  who  furvive,  after  ferving  their  anceftors.  The 
poorer-'  fort  Ijave  fcarccly  any  furniturc^at  all,  for  they,  in  imitation  bf  the 
Moors,  fit  always  crofs-legged  on  the  ground.  The  Portuguefe  peafant  has 
never  reaped  any  advantage  from  th&  benefits  of  foreign  trade,  itud  of  ihe  fine 
and  vaft  countries  the  kings  o£  Portugal  pofieifed  in  i\fncaor  in  the  £ail ;  or 
of  thofe  ftill  remaining  to  them  in  South  America, .  The  only  foreign  luxury 
be  is  yet  acquainted  with  is  tobacco ;  and  when  his  feeble  purfe  can  reach  it, 
he  purchafes  a  dried  Newfoundland  cod*fifh ;  but^this  is  a  regale  he  <larcs.fel- 
dom  afpire  to.  *A  piece  of  bread  made  of  Indian  corn,  and  aCalted  pilchard, 
or  a  head  of  garlick,  to  give  that  bread  a  flavour,  compofe  his  ftanding  difh  ; 
and  if,  he  can  get  a  bit  of  the  hog,  the  ox,  oV  the  calf,  hejiimfelf  fattens,  to 
rega)e.  bis  wretched  family  at  Chrilimas  or  Eafter,  be  has  reached  the  pinnade 
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of  bappinefs  io  this  world ;  and  indeed  whatever  he  pofTeffed  beyond  this  fia« 
bitual  penury,  accoiding  to  the  prcfcnt  il^te  and  exertions  of  his  iijtclle6ts» 
would  qdickly  be  taken  from  him,  or  rather  he  would  willingly  part  with  h^ 
being  taught  by  his  numbcrlefs  ghollly  comforters,  with  which  Kis  country 
{warms,  to  look  forward  for  eafc  and  happinefs  to  another  date  of  exiftcnc^^ 
to  which  tbey  are  themfclves  infallible  gUiJes  and  condu6iarK. 

KhLiGioN.J  The  eftablifhed  religion  of' Portugal  is  popery  in  the  ftri^eft 
fenfe.  The  Ponuguefc  have  a  patriarch,  but  formerly  be  depended  entirely 
upon  the  pope,  unlefs.when  a  quarrclfubfifted  between  the  courts  of  Home 
and  Li(bon.  The  power  of  his  holiiiefs  in  Portugal  has  been  of  late  fo  much 
curtailed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  defcribe  the  religious  Itaieof  that  conntry  :  all 
we  know  is,  that  the  rUyal  revenues  are  greatly  increafed,  at  the  expeace  of 
the  leligious  inllitutions  in  the  kmgdom.'  The  power  of  the  inquifition  la 
i)ow  taken  out  of  thtf  hands  of  tl^e  EcckQaftics,  and  converted  to  a  ftatc  tcap 
for  thtr  benefit  of  the  crown. 

AkC..hbishoprics  and  BISH0FRICS.3    Thc   archbiihoprics  are   thofr  of 

Bra^a,  hvora,  and  Lifbon.     The  firilof  thefe  has  ten:fufiiagan  bifhopa;   the 

f^LOiid  two  ;  and  the  lait  ten,  including  thofe  of  the  Vortugvielc  fettlcmenta 

abroad.     The  patriarch  of  Liibon  is  generally  a  cardinal,  and  a  perfoo  of 

*  the  h  ghclt  birth. 

Language.]  The  Portuguefe  langifage  differs  but  little  from  that  of 
^  Spim,  and  that  proyincially.  Their  Patcrnofter  runs  thus*:  Padre  n(>ffo  que 
efios  tios  Ceos,  fanStficado  Je'to  o  tu  nome  :  vcnhu  a  ties  iua  reynotjcia  }eita  a  iua 
VQlade,  ajft  tiQi  Cto$^  commo  rid  terra.  0  paonejfa  decadadia^  dano  h  oei  neftrp 
dia.  E  pehioa  nos  fenhor^  <ij  noffas  divide j  ajji  como  nos  perdtiOmos  a  nos  nujfo* 
devedores,     E  tiao  nos  dexescahir  om  ieptatiof  mat  Ithra  no4  do  mal,     Aaicu. 

LkAKNiNG-AND  LEARNED  MLN.J  Thc(e  are  fo  fcW,  thcy  that  they  are 
mentioned  with  indignation,  even  by  thofe  of  the  Ponuguefc  themlelves  who 
have^thc  fmallcil  tindure  of  literature.  Some  efforts,  though  very  weak, 
haVc  of  late  been  made  by  a  few,  to  draw  the^r  countrymen  from  this  de« 
plorable  ilate  of  ignorance.  It  is  univerfally  allowed  that  the  deft^  is  not 
owing  to  the  want  of  genius»  but  of  a  proper  education.— -The  anceliors  of 
the  prcfent  Portuguefe  were  certainly  poffeflcd  of  more  tru^  knowledge, 
with  rtgard  to  aftronomy,  geography,  and  navigation,  than  ail  the  world 
bt-fides,  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  and  for  fome  time  after 
Catnotns,  who  himfelf  was  a  great  adventurer  and  voyager,  was  pofTeffed  of 
a  true,  but  uegleded  poetical  genius. 

'  UNiTfcksiTiEs.j  Thefe  are  Coimbra,  foui)ded  in  12^1  by  king  Dennis ; 
and  which  had  fifty  profcffors ;  but  it  has  been  lately  put  under  iome  new 
regulations*  Evbra,  founded  in  1559;  and  the  college  of  the  nobles  at  Lif- 
bon,  where  the  young  nobility  are  educated  in  every  branch  of  polite  learn- 
ing and  the  fciences.  All  the  books  that  did  belong  to  the  banifhed  Jefutts 
are  kept  here,  which  compofe  a  very  large  library.  .  The  Englifh  language 
is  likewife  taught  in  this  college.  Here  is  alfo  a  college  where  young  gen- 
tlemen are  educated  in  the  fcience  of  engineering*  and  when  qualified  get 
tommifii^'ns  in  that  corps. 

Curiosities.]  The  lak^s  and  fountains  which  have  been  already  men-, 
tioned,  form  the  chief  of  thefe.  The  remains  of  fome  caftles  inthcMoorifh 
talle  are  flill  Handing.  The  Roman  bridge  and  aquedu6k  at  Coiqibra  are 
almoll  entire,  and  defervedly  admired.  The  walls  of  Saritareen  are  faid  to 
be  of  Roman  work  likewife.  The  church  and  monaftery  near  Lisbon,' where 
the  kings  of  Portugal  are  buried,  are  inexprtrCQbly -magnificent,  and.feveral 
mooaileries  in  Portugal  ere  dug  out  of  the  bard  rock.  The  chapel  of  St- 
' 'A  Rpch 
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IR^oeK  18  probably  one  of  tbie  fineft  and  ricbeft  in  the  world  %  tbe  paintings 
aire  mofaic  work,  fo  curioufly  w'rought  with  ftones  of  all  colours,  as  to  aiio« 
nifh  tbe  bebvJders.  To  theie  curiofities  wc  may  add»  that  tbe  king' is  po0eCr 
ed  of  the  large  11  dlaftiond  (which  was  found  in  £ra|t)),  that  ever  was  perbapt 
Teen  in*  the  world, 

Chilf  ciriEs.]  Lifbon  is  tbe  capital  of  Portugal,  and  is  thought  to 
contain  200.000  inhabitants.  Gieat  part  of  it  was  ruined  by  an  earthquake* 
which  alfo  fet  the  remainder  on  fire,  upon  All  Saints  day,  1755*  )t  Rill  con- 
tains ntany  magnificent  palaces,  churcFies,  and  public  buildings,  Its  fituation 
(riling  from  the  Tagus  in  the  form  of  a'crefcent)  renders  its  appearance  at 
once  delightful  and  fuperb,  and  it  is  deft^rvedly  accounted  the  greateH  port 
in  Europe  next  to  London  and  Amfterdam.  The  harbour  is  fpacious  and* 
fecure,  and  the  city  itfcU'  is  guarded  from  any  fudden  attack  towards  the  fern 
^y  forts,  though  they  would  make  but  a  poor  defence  againll  (hips  of  war. 
All  that  part  of  the  ctty  that  was  demolifhed  by  the  earthquake,  is  planned 
out  in  the  moft  regular  and  commodious  form.  Some  large  fquares  and 
many  Greets  are  already  built.  The  itreetjS  form  right  angles,  and  are  broad 
and  rpacious.  The  houfes  are  hvfty,  elegraiit^  and  uniform  ;  and  being  built 
of -white  (lone,  make  a  beautiful  appearance.  The  fecond  city  in  this  king- 
dom is  Oporto,  which  is  computed  to  contain  thirty -thoufand  inhabitants. 
The  chief  article  of  commerce  in  this  city  is  wine;  and  the  inhabitanta of 
half  the  (hop^  }n  the  city  are  coopers.  '  The  merchants  alTemble  daily  in  the 
chief  dreet,  to  tranfad  l^ufinefs;  add  are  prbtcded  from  the  fun  by  fail* 
cloths  hung,  acrofs  from  the  oppofite  houfes.  About  thirty  Engliih  familtea 
reiidr^iere,  who  are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  wine  trade. 

CoMMj&RCR  AND  MANUFACTURES.]  Tbcfc,  withiu  thefe  feveu  or  eight 
years,  have  taken  a  furpniing  turn  in  Portugal.  The  miniftry  have  pro- 
jcdled  mauy  new  companies  and  regulations,  which  have  been  again  and 
again  complained  of  as  unjud  and  opprellive,  and  inconfiftent  with  tbe 
privileges  which  the  Britifh  merdiauts  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  moft  folemn 
treaties.  , 

The  Portuguefe  exchange  their  wine,  fait,  and  fruits/  and  moft  of  their 
'  pwn  materiais  for  foreign  mauufadures.  They  make  a  little  linen,  and 
fome  coarlje  filk*  and  woollen,  with  a  variety  of  fttaw  work,  and  are  excel- 
lent in  preferving  and  candying  fruit.  The  commerce  of  Portugal,  though 
feemingiyextenffve,  proves  of  little  folid  benefit  to  her,  as  the  European  na- 
tions, tradin  ;.  wiih  her,  en^rofs  all  the  produ£tions  of  her  colonies,  as  well 
as  ber  own  native  commodities,  as  her  gold,  diamonds,  pearls,  fugars,  cocoa- 
nuts,  fine  red  wood,  tobacco,  hides,  and  the  drugs  of  Brafil ;  her  ivory» 
ebony,  fpices,  and  drugs  of  Africa  and  Eaft  India,  iu  exchange  for  i\^e  almoft 
nnmberleis  mauufa^ures,  and  the  vail  quantity  of  cprn  and  falt-fi(h,  fup-* 
*  plied  by  ^hofe  EiMrupean  nations,,  and  by  the  »£ngli(h  North  American 
colonies. 

The  Portuguefe  foreign  fettlements  are,  however,  not  only  of  immenfc 
value,  but  vaiiiy  improveable;  Brafil,  the  iiles  of  Cape  Verd,  Madeira,  and 
tbe  Azores*  They  bring  gold  from  their  plantations  on  the  eail  and  vyxft 
coail  of  Africa,  and  likewife  Haves  for  manufacturing  their  fugars  aud  tobacco 
ia  Brafil,  and  their  South  American  fettlements. 

Wha(  the  value  of  thefe  may  be,  is  unknown  perhaps  to  themfelves; 
but  they  certainly  abound  in  all  the  precious  itones,  and  rich  mines  of  gold 
and  iUver,  and  other  commodities  that  are  produced  in  the  Spaniih  domi- 
nioM  there.  It  is  computed  that  the  king's  fifth  of  gold  lent  from  Brafil, 
^  '  .'  amount! 
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WDoudtt  annually  to  three  hundred  thoofand  pounds  iktrUng,  notwithftand- 
iog  the  vaft  contraband  trade.  The  little  (hippiog  the  Portuguefe  bavc^ 
IB  chiefly  employed 'in  carrying  on  the  flaye  tradci  and  a  correfpondeoce 
n^ith  Goa,  their  chief  fettlemept  in  the  £a(ik  lodieSi  and  their  other  poQSer* 
iions  th^re»  as  Du»  Daman,  Macao,  &c. 

Constitution  and  Gov frn  mint.]  The  crown  of  Portugal  is  abfo- 
Ittte  ;  but  the  nation  ftill  prefervts  an  appearance  of  its  ancient  freeconfti- 
tution,  in  the  meeting  of  thecorteesor  ilates,  confiding  like  our  parliameDta, 
of  clergy,  nubility,  and  commons.  They  pretend  to  a  right  of  being  con* 
fuUed  upon  the  impontiou  of  new  taxes  ;  but  the  only  real  power  tbcjr 
have,  is  that  their  aiTeut  is  neceiFary  in  every  new  regulation,  with  regard 
to  the  fucceflion.  In  this  they  are  indulged,  to  prevent  41II  future  difputct 
on  that  a6count« 

The  nature  of  this  grovernment  may  be  fairly  pronounced  the  moft  defpo- 
tic  of  any  kingdom  in  Europe.  The  eftabiifhed  law  is  generally  a  dead 
Jetter,  excepting  where  its  decrees  are  carried  into  execution  by  the  fupple- 
mentary  mandates  of  the  fovereign,  whif  h  are  generally  employed  in  defeat* 
ing  the  purpofes  of  faf^ty  and  protection,  which  14|ns  calculated  to  extend 
equally  over  all  the  -fubjeCts.  ^ 

Hese  the  people  have  no  more  fliare  in  the  dire6tion  of  government,  in 
cna6ling  of  laws,  and  in  the  regulating  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  than 
they  have  in  that  of  Ruffia,  or  China.  The  far  greater  part  know  nothing^ 
of  what  k  done  in  that  rcfpeft.  Every  man  has  no  alternative  but  to  yield 
41  blind  and  ready  obedience,  in  whatever  concerns  himfelf>  to  the  decrees 
and  laws  of  the  defpot,  as  promulgated  from  time  to  time  by  his  fecretarica 
of  Hate.  How  would  an  Engliihrnan^  alive  to  all  the  feelipgs  of  civil  liberty* 
;ti\rmble  at  reading  the  preamble  of  every  new  law  published  here ;  and 
which  runs  thus  :  **  /,  the  King^  in  virtue  •f  my  own  certain  knowledge^  ^ 
inj  royal  will  ai*d  pltttfure\  eCnd  of  my  full  fupreme  and  arbitrary  potuer^  mfincb 
I  hold  only  of  Gody  and  for  vjhith  I  am  accountable  to  no  man  on  earibf  I  dm 
in  confequence  order  and  command^  l^c.  i^c,  * 

All  great  preferments,  both  fpiritual  and  temporal,  are  difppfed  of  in  th6 
council  of  ilatc,  which  is  compofed  of  an  equal  number  of  the  clergy  and 
nobility,  with  the  fecretary  of  ilate%  A  council  of  war  regulates  aU  mtli* 
tary  afftiirs,  as  the  tr^afury  courts  do  the  finances.  The  council  of  the  pa* 
lace  is  the  higheft  tribunal  that  can  receive  appealsy  but  the  Cafa  da  Soppli« 
ca930  is  a  tribunal  from  which  no  appeal  can  be  brought.  The  laws  c^ 
Portugal  are  contained  in  three  duodecimo  volumes^  and  have  the  civil  law 
for  their  foundation^ 

-RfitENUEs  AND  TAXES.]  The  Tcveuues  of  the  crown  •amount  to  above 
three  millions  and  a  half  iterling,  annually.  The  cuftoms  and  duties  on 
goods  exported  and  imported  are  exceflive,  and  farmed  out ;  but  if  thf  Por- 
tuguefe miniilry  jfhould  fucceed  in  all  their  proje^ls,  and  in  eftabliOiing  ex» 
cluftve  eompanies,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  firitiih  trade,  the  inhabi  ants  will  be 
able  to  bear  ihofe  taxes  without  murmuring.  Foreign  merchandife  pays  23 
pur  cent,  on  importation,  and  tifh  from  Newfoundland  25  per  Cent.  Fifl& 
taicen  in  the  neighbouiing  feasand  rivers  ^pay  27  per  cent  and  the  tax  upon 
lands  and  cattle  that  are  fold  is  ro  per  cent.  The  king  draws  a  confideraUe 
revenue  from  the  fcveital  orders  of  knighthood,  of  which  he  is  grand-mafter. 
The  pope,  in  confideration  of  the  large  fums  he  draws  out  of  Portugal,  ' 
gives  the  king  the  money  ai'idng  from  indulgences  and  licences  to  cat  flefti 
at  limes  prohibited,'  Blc.  The  king's  revenue  is  now  greatly  increafcd  by 
^he  fup|)r«:nion  of  the  ^^fuItS|  and  other  religious  orders  and  iuflhutions. 
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Military  1h^  marfke  strength.]  The  Portugucfe  government  nfed 
to  depend  cKieiy  for  prote^ion  on  England;  and  tberefote,  for  mttny 
yean,  they  greatly  negle6led  their  army  and  fleet ;  but  the  fame  friendly 
connezion  between.  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  does  not  at  prefent  fubfift. 
Ib'  the  late  reign,  though  they  received  the  moil  effc£lual  affiftance  from 
£Agland'»  when  invaded  by  the  French  and  Spaniards,  his  Mod  Faithful 
Majcfty  judged  it  expedient  to  raife  a  confiderable  body  of  troops,  who  were 
obiefly  difciplined  by  foreign  officers  :  but  finc^  that  period  the  army  has 
been  again  negleded,  no  proper 'encouragement  being  given  to  foreign  offi* 
ccrs,  and  little  attention  paid  to  the  difcipHnt  of  the  troops,  fo  that  the  n)i« 
litary  force  of  Portugal  i4  now  again  ineonfiderable,  amounting  it  is  faid  to 
twenty  five  thoofand  n^m.  The 'naval  force  of  this  kingdom  is  aibout  feven« 
tccn  divpa  of  war*  including  iix  frigates.  - 

RoTAL  TITLES  AND  ARH^O  The  ktng's  titldi  are,  King  of  Portugal  and 
tbe  Algarves,  Lord  of  Guinea,  and  of  the  navigation,  conqueft,  and  com- 
anerce  of  Ethiopiay  Arabia,  Periia«  and  Bralil.  The  laft  king  waa  compfi- 
Biested  by  the  pope,  with  the  title  of  His  Moft  Faithful  Majefty.  That 
of  biscldeft  fon  ts  prince  of  Brafil, 

The  arms  of  Portugal  are,  argent,  five  efcutcheonsy  azure,  placed  crofs- 
wife,  ekch  charged  with  ad  many  befants  as  the  firfl,  placed  falterwife^  and 
pointed,  fable,  for  Portugal.  The  fhield  bordered,  gul^s,  charged  with 
feveo  towers,  or  three  in  chief,  and  two  in  each  flanch. — ^The  fupporters  are 
two  winged  dragons,  and  the  creft  a  dragon,  or,  under  the  two  fianches,  and 
the  bafe  of  the  fhiel<)  appears  at  the  end  of  it  $  two  croiTes,  the  two  fird 
flower  de-luce,  vert,  whibh  is  for  the  order  of  Aviez,  and<he  fecond  patce, 
gules  for  the  order  of  Chrift  ;  tbe  motto  is  changeable,  each  king  affuming 
«  new  one  ;  butit  is  frequently  thefe  words,  pro  R^ge  et  GregCf  **  Fur  the 
••  King  and  the  People." 

NoAiLiTY  AitD  ORDERS.]  The  title  and  diftinftlons  of  their  nobility  arp 
asuch  the  fari^  as  thofe  of  Spain.  Their  orders  of  knighthood  are  three  ; 
I.  That*of  yfwV,  or  jlviex^  firft  inftituted  by  Alphorifeus  Hcnriquez,  ting 
of  Portugal,  in  the  year  1147,  as  a  military  and  religious  order,  on  account 
*  of*  his  taking  Evora  froitr^he  Moors.  In  121  3,  it.  was  fubjed  to  the  order 
of  Calatrava  in  Spain,  biit  when  Don  John  of  Portugal  ftized  tlie  crown,  he 
made  it  again  independent.'  2.  The  **  Order  of  St.  ^ames*'  inflituted  by 
Dennis  1.  king  of  Portogal,^  in  tbe  year  13^09  fuppofmg  that  und«r  that 
faint's  protediou  he  bcrcame  victorious  over  <Ke  Moors,  and  he  endowed  it 
with  great  privileges.  The  knights  profefs  chaility,  hofpitality,  and  obedn 
'Cnce,  and  none  are  admitted  tiH  they  prove  the  gentility  of  their  bloo;j.  Their 
eniign  is  a  red  fword,  the  habit  white,  and  their  principal  convent  is  at  DaU 
mela.  3.  Th^  '♦  Order  of  Ckrifl**  was  inititutevi  in  the  year  13 1 7,  by  Dennis 
I.  of  Portugal,  to  engage  the  nobility  to  affift  him  more  powerfully  again  ft 
tbe  Moors.  The  knights  obtained  great  .poiTcffion^  and  elcded  their  grand 
mailer,  till  1522,  when  pope  Adrian  VI.  conferred  that  office  on  John  IH. 
and  his  fuceeffors  to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Thefc  orders  have  fniall 
coromanderie^  and  revenues  annexed  to  them,  but  arc  in  fmall  efleem^.  The 
**  Order  oi  Malta**  hath  likewifc  22  commanderies  in  Portugal. 

Hi»TOR.Y  oy  PoRTU<5AL.]  This  kingdom  comprehends  the  greatcft  part 
of  tbe  ancient  Lufitania,  and  fhared  the  fnare  fate  with  the  other '  SpaniHi 
provincee  in  the  contefts  between  the  Carthaginians  and  -Romans,  and  in  the 
dritiiM  4ind  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  was  fucceifively  in  fubje6lion  t» 
the  Suevi,  Alans,  Vifigoths,  and  Moors.  In  the  eleventh  century,  Alphonfua 
VL  king  of  Caftile  and  Leon^  revf^trded  Henry,  grandfoo  of  Robert  kin^ 

""  •         '  ^  of 
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Hit  Pdrt^ffnere-iiMijefly  hannf^  no  fon^  hts  ddeft'dktigbteF'<war mtnied,  by 
difpenfatioO'  ^om  the  popcr  to.  Don  Pedro,  her  own  uncle,  to  prevent  the 
cfown  frpm  felling  into  a  for^gn  family^  The '  late  king  died  on  the  24ih 
of  February >i  1777*  and  was  fucceeded  by  liis  dangbttr  the  iprefeot  queen. 
One  of  the  firft  a^is-of  her  majefty'a  reig^  wM  the  removal  ftom  power  of 
the  marquis  de  Ppmbal;  an  event  which  excited  general' joy  tfannigfaout  the 
kingdom,  as  might  naturally  be  expe^ed  from  the  ajbitraiy  and  oppreflivc 
nature  of  his  adminiftration  ;  though  it  ha»been>aUedged  in  hit  favotrtr,  that 
he  adopted  fundry  public  meafures,  which,  were  calculated  to  pioinote:the 
real  interefta  of  Portugd* 

On  the  loth  of  March»  1792:9  tbeprincr  o£  Brafil|.  aa  prefnmptm  heir  to 
the  crown,  published  aiy  ediift,  declaring,  that  as  his  niotber»  irom  her  un« 
happy  Situation,  was*  incapable  of  managiBg.  the  afljaira  of  govemfmenty  he 
would  place  his  fignature  to  public  papers^  till  the  return  of  l^r  health  ;  and^ 
that  no  oth^r  changpe  fhouMT)^  made  ia  the  forma. 

The  queen  is  difotdeicd  by' religious  melancholy;.  BVid  DxL  W^Uisi  has- 
been  called  to  cure  her  $  but  her  recovery  remaxning^  hopefe&)  the  gotcrn* 
ment  of  the  country  reds  with  the  prince  of  BrafiL 
.  The  government  of  Pbrtugal,  jouiedthe  coalition  againOb  Franc^v  but  wa« 
never  able  to  afford  any  effedual  affiftance*  At  present,  with  a  difaifeded 
army  and  an-  inert  people,  (he  is  ill  calculated  for  a  vigorous  nefiftanee  if  at* 
tacked,  and  it  is  probaye  fhe  will  b2*forced  to  fnbmit  to  fuch.  tcroAs  as  arc 
didated  by  France.  '  ^     * 

Mark-Frances^Uabelh^  queen  of  Portugal,  bom  Dec.  17,  l7^^3  ;  nsarriedj 
Jnne  6,  1760*  to  her  uncle  Son  Pedro  Glethent^  F.  R.  S.  bom  July  51 
1717^  who  died  May  25,  1786.    Began  to  reign  Feb.  z^  l^^7• 

Their  Iffue. 
John-Maria  Jofeph- Lewis,  b<5rn  Maty  13,  1767;  married  March  20, 17854 
Maria-Louifa  of  Spain,  born  July  9,  1777;        . 

The  IlTue  by  the  late  King. 
1..  Her  prefent  majcfty. 

2.  Anna- Frances- Antoinetta,  bortr  061.  8,  1736. 

3.  Maria-Franclfca-Behedifta,  born  Jnly  24,  1746;  married  in  1776,  to 
,lier  nephew  the  prince  of  Brafil,  who  died  Sept.  ir,  1788* 
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SrreATiOH  ano  ExTfcwr. 

Miles;  Dcgreetf. 

Leagth  600  ^  t  .  C38  and  47  north  latitude. 

Breadth  4005   °*;^'^^^"    I   7  and  19  taft  longitude. 

Containing  i  16,967  &pMRie  miles,  with  70  ii^abitanta  in  each* 

I'^HE  form  of  Italy  renders  it  very  difficult  to  afccrtaiD  ita^evtent  asc^ 
:    dimeoiiODi ;  or^  according  to  fome  aQcdujits>  it  is^  from  the*  frootJBKi 
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ta 


t>f  Svi^rtzeriand  to 'the  extremity  of  the  Icingd^m  of  triples,  vabottt  7^  mik 
in  l^ngrth  ;  and  from  the  frontiers  of  the  duchy  cff 'Savoy ,  to  thofe  of  th 
tlominionsdf  tthe  ftates  of  Venice,  wtiieh  iVtta  greateft  breadth,  about  40 
tn lies,  though  in  fome  parts  it  is  fcarcely  too. 

BouxoAKiEt.}    Nature'has  6xed  the  boondaries  of  Italy; -for  toward 
•the  Eaft  it  is  bounded  hy  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  or  Adriatic  Sea  $  on  tk 

South  and  Weft  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ;  and  on  the  North  by  the  loft 
.mountains  of  the  Alps,  ifrhich  divide  it  ffom  France  and  Switzerland. 
The  whole  of  the  Italian  dominions,  comprehending  Corflca,  Sardinia 

the  Venetian  and  other- iflandsi  are  divided  and  exhibited  in  ^the  foliowin] 

table ; 
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Italy. 


Countries  .Names. 


1 


f  Piedmont 
Montferrat 
Oneslia 
;Sardmla.I. 
To  the  king  ,of  J  Naples 
Naples.         c^cify  I. 

To  a.e  Smpc  CS^ 

^^^*  (Mirandola 

Pape's  dominions 

'  Tufcany 

Mafia 

'Parma 

Modena 

Pimbino 

-Monaco  " 

r  Lucea 
.J  St.  Marino 

(^.  Genoa 

[TotheEmpe.   JE« 


To  their  refpcc- 
tive  princesy 


RepoUicst 


roTy 


To  France, 


QDalmatia 
^  Sayoy 

Corfica  I.  I 

Ifles  of  Dabnatia 

Cq>hak>ma 
'  C^fu,^  ^  Cotcyra 

Zanty  or  Zacyn 

St.  Maura 

Little  Cephalonia 
Ithaeaalim 

jV  *  Tdial-^ 


Square 
Miles. 


66x9 

.  446 

404 

I3» 

6600 

41|000 

9400 

5431 

700 

ISO 

J4,348 
6640 

^560 
100 

^^4 

»86 

8 

»40Q 

8434 

1245 
1400 

357» 
1510 

13^4 

.;4»8 

xaa 

.14 


97>67a 


id 

i   >  I 


140 
40 

ay 

»4 

»^5 
a  75 
I  So 

155 
^••47 

19 

^35 

"5 
16 

48 

65 
aa 
la 
a8 

x6o 

X75 

87 
90 

40 

31 

a3 
^> 

7 


|» 


I 


98 

22 
20 

7 

57 

9i 

70 

a: 

10 

143 
94 

.XI 

37 

39 
18 

4 

X5 

55 

95 

3  a 

20 

60 
38 

jx8 

10 

12 

7 
3 


.Chief  Cities. 


■*pa^«M 


Turin 

Caial 

Alexandria 

OnegUa^ 

Cagiiari 

Naples 

Palermo 

Milan 

Mantua 

Mirandola 

Rome   JN.L.4X-54 

Florence 

Mafia 

Parma 

Mo'ctena 

Piombino 

Monaco 

Locca 

^t.  Marino  ^ 

Gei^oa 

Venice 

Capo  d'Iftris 

Zara 

Chambcrry 

Baftia 

Cephalonia 
Corfu 

Zant 
St.  Maura 


n>    I    I" 
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Soil  and  ata.]     The  happy  foil  of :  Italy  prodnces  the  comforts  anc 

luittiries  of  life  in  great  abundance  ;  each  diftrift  h^s  ita  pc«uliar  ezcellenc] 
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ind  Msimodtty }  tvines,  the  moft  delicfona  frttiu,  and  oil,  are  the  moft  gen^^ 
ral  produdions.     As  tnoch  corn  grows  here  as  ferves  the  iohabkant^  $  and 
were  the  ground  properly  ctdtiTatedi  the  Italians  might  export  it  to  thctr 
neighbours.'     The  Italian  che^fes  particularly  thofe  called  ParmafaiiSy  and  tbcir 
native  (illt,  form  a  principal  part*  of  their  commerce.     There  is  here  a  peat 
,  variety  of  air  ;  and  fome  parts  of  Italy  bear  melancholy  proofs  of  the  altera* 
tions  that  accidental  caufes  make  on  the  face  of  nature  ^  for  the  Caoipa^a 
di  Roma,  where  the  ancient  Romans  enjoyed  the  moft  falubrious  air  of  any 
place  perbapa  on  the  globe«  is  now  almod  peftilenttali  through  the  decreafc 
of  ink9t>itant8|  which  has  opeafioaed  a  itagnation  of  watersi  and  putrid  exha* 
lations.     The  air  of  the  northern  partSy  which  lie  among  the  Alps,  or  in  tfaotr 
ncigbbourhoody  is  keen  and   piercing,  the  gfonad  being  in   many  places 
covered   with    fnow   in    winter.     The    Apennines,    which   arc  a  ridge  of 
'mountains  that   longitudinally   almoft    divide   Italy,  have  great  efFefts  on 
its  climate ;  the  countries  on  the  fouth  being  warm,  thofe  on  the  northr 
'mild  and  temperate.  /  The  (ea^breezes  refreih  the  kingdom  of  Naples  fo 
muchj  that  no  remarkable  inconyeniency  of  air  is  found   there,  ootwith* 
ftandinof  its  fbuthem  (ituation.     In  •  general,  the  air  of  Italy  may  be  faid 
to  be  dry  and  pure* 

MouNTAiK?.]  We  have  already  mentioned  the  Alps  and  the  Appennines, 
which  form  the  chief  mouRtains  of  Italy.  The  famous- volcano  of  Mount 
Vefuvius  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples. 

RiVers  and  lakes.]  I^he  rivers  of  Italy  are  the  Fo,  the  Vaf,  the  Adige, 
the  Trebia,  the  Arho,  and  the  Tiber,  which  runs  through  the  city  of  Rome. 
.  The  famous  Rubicon  forms  i]^  (buthern  boundary  between  it^y  atad  the 
.  ancient  Cifal|^ine  GauU 

•The  lakes  of  Italy  are,  the  Maggiore,  Lugano,  Cotno,  Ifco,  and  Grarda 
la  the  ^  North ;  the  Perugia  or  Thralimene,  Bracciana,-  Temi,  and  Celano, 
in  t|ie  middle^ 

Seas,  gul^hs,  or  bay;^,  cap£s,1      Without  a  knowledge  ef    thefe, 

faoMONToaiKs,  AND  STRAITS.  3  neither  the  ancient  Itoman  ailthorv^ 

nor  the  hiftory  nor  geography  of  Italy,  can  be  underfkiod.    The  feas  of  Italy 

,  are,  the  gulfs  of  Venice,  or  the  Adriatic  fea ;  the  feas  of  Naples.  Tufcany, 

i  and  Genoa;  the  bays  or  harbours  of  Nice,  Villa  Franca,  On^lia,  Final, 

'  Savona,  Vado,  Speszia,  Lucca,  PiCa,  Leghorn,  Piombtop,  Civita  Vecchia, 

.  Gaeta,  Naples,    Salerno,   Pblicaftro,    Rbcgio,    Quilace,  Tarento,  Manfre- 

donia,    Ravenna,  Venice,  -Trieile,  lilria,  and   Fiume;   Cape   Spartavcnto 

del  Alice,  Otranto,  and  Ancona;    the  ilrait  of  Medina,   between    Italy 

and  Sicily. 

The  gulfs  and  bays  m  the  Italian  iflands  arc  thofe  of  Fiorenzo,  Baftia, 
Talada,  Porto  Novo,  Cape  Corfo,  Boni£ieio;  and  Ferro,  in  Coriica;  and  ^ 
the  ftrait  of  Bonifacio,  between  GoWica  and  Sardinia.  The  bays  of  Cag« 
liara  and  Oriftagni ;  Cape  de  SanKs,  Catretb,  Monte  Santo,  and  Polo,  iff 
Sardinia.  The  gnlfc  of  Mtflia,  Melazzo,.Palermar,  Mazara,  Syracufe,  and 
Cauniai  cape  f'aro,  Mela^zo,  Orlando,  Gallo,  Trapano,  Pafiaro,  and 
Alefiia,  in  Sicily ;  and  the  bays  of  Porto  Feraio,  and  Porto  Longene,  in 
the  idaiidof  Elba. 

Met  ACS,  and  MiNEiiAts.]  Many  placer  of  Italy  abound  in  mineral 
fpringsf  fome  hot,  fome  wa^m,  and  many  fulphureons,  chalybeat  aad 
BiedicioaT  qualities.  Many  of  its  mountains  abound' in  ibinea  that  produce 
great  quantities  of  emeralds,'  jafper,  agate,  porphyry,  lapis  lazuli,  and  other 
valuable  ftones.  Iron  and  oopper-mines  are  found  in  a  few  places ;  and  a 
i|iU  lot  forging  and  fabricating  thefe  metals  is  ereded  near  TxTob'i  in  Naples, 

Sardinia 
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Sardinia  is  faid  to  contain  mines  of  goldrfilveri  lead,  iron>  fulpfavr,  and  aluniy 
thongh  they  are  now  negleded ;  and  curious  cryHtals  and  coral  are  found 
on  the  coaft  of  Corfica.  BeautiJFul  marbU  of  ^  kinds  is  one  of  ther  chief 
produdions  of  Italy. 

VfiGBTABLB.  AND  ANIMAL  PR.o-'l      Bclides  the  rich  vegjetable  produo- 
l>ucTioiis»  BY  SEA  AND  LAND.  )  tions   mentioned  under  the  article  of 
foil,  Italy  produces  citrons,  and  fuch  quantities  of  chefnuts,  cherries^  plums» 
sod  oth^er  fruits,  that  they  are  of  little,  value  to  the  proprietors. 

There  is  little  difference  between  the  anianal  produdions  of  Italy,  citKet 
by  land  or  fea,  and  tho£e  of  France  and.  Germany  already  mentioned. 

PoruLATiON,  INHABITANTS,  MAN-l  Authors  are  greatly  divided  on 
MBaSv  CUSTOMS,- AND  oiVERsiONS.J  the  .  head  of  Italian  pppulition. 
This  may  be  owing,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  the  (mrtiality  which  every  Italian 
lias  for  the  hopour  of  his  own  province.  The  nomber  of  .the  king  of  Sar« 
dinia's  fubjcds  in  Italy  is  about  2,300,000.  The  city  of  Milan  itfelf,  by  the 
bed  accounts^  contains  ^00,000,  and  the  duchy  is  proportionably  populous. 
As  to.thc  other  provinces  of  Italy,  geographers  and  travellers  have  paid  very 
little  attention  to  the  numbers  of*  natives  that  live  in  the  country,  and  inform 
us  by  conje^ure  only  of  thofe  who  inhabit  the  great  cities.  Some  doubts 
have  arifen  whether  Italy  is  as  populous  now  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  FUny, 
when  it  contained  i4,oco»000  of  inhabitants*  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  the 
prefent  inhabitants  exceed  that  number.  The  Campagna  di  Roma,  and  fomc 
ether  of  the  moft  beautiful  parts  of.  Italy  are  at  prefent  in  a  manner,  defolate  ; 
but  we  are  to  confider  that  the  modem  Italians  are  in  a  great  meafure  free 
from  the  unintermitting  wars,  not  to  mention  the  tranfmigration  of  colo* 
nies,  which  formerly,  even  down  to  the.  16th  century,  depopulated  their 
country.  Add  to  this,  that  the  princes  and  dates  of  Italy  now  encourage 
agriculture  and  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  which  undoubtedly  promotes  po- 
pulation ;  fo  that  it  may  not  perhaps  be  extravagant,  if  we  aflign  to  Italy 
20,000,000  of  inhabitants ;  but  fome  calculations  greatly  exceed  that  niim-^ 
ber  *•  The  Italians  are  generally  well  proportioned,  and  have  fuck  mean- 
ing in  their  looks,  that  they  have  greatly  aflided  the  Tdeas  of  their  painters. 
The  women  are  well-ihaped,  and  very  amorous.  The  marriage  tics,  efpecially 
of  the  better  fort,  are  faid  to  be  of  very  little  value  in  Italy.  Every  wife 
has  been  reprefented  to  have  her  gallant  or  cicifbeo,  with  whom  (he  keeps 
company,  and  fometimes  cohabits,  with  very  little  ceremony,  and  no  offence 
on  either  fide. ^  But  this  prance  is  chiefly  remarkable  at  Venice  $  and  in- 
deed the  reprefentations  which  have  been  made  of  this  kind  by  travellers, 
appear  to  have  been  much  exaggerated.  With  regsrd  to  the  modes  of  life, 
the  bed  quality  of  a  modem  Italian  is  fobriety,  and  they  fubmit  very  patiently 
to  the  public  government.  With  great  taciturnity  they  difcover  but  little 
reflection..  They  are  rather  vindiClive  than  brave,  and  more  fuperditious  than 
devout.  The  middling  ranks  are  attached  to  thtlr  native  cudoms,  and  feem 
to  have  no  ideas  of  improvement.  Their  fondnefs  for  greens,  fruits^  and  vege- 
tables of  all  kinds,  contributes  to  their  contentment  and  fatisfadion  ;  and  an 
Italian  gentleman  or  peafant  can  be  luxurious  at  a  very  fmall  cxpence.  Though 
perhaps  all  Italy  does  not  contain  .many  dofcendents  of  the  ancient  Roman;, 
yet  the  prefent, inhabitants  fpeak  of  themfelves  as  fucceflfors  of  the  conque- 
rors of  the  world,  and  look  upon  the  red  of  mankind  with  contempt. 

The  dieCs  of  the  Italians  is  little  different  from  that  of  the  neighbouring 
Aountries,  and  they  affe^a  medium  from  the  French  volatility  and  the  foleni- 

nitr 
*  Mr.  Swinhtirne  faxth^  that  in  1779*  thentunl>er  of  inhabitaots  in  the  king<3om  c£ 
lYsplsfj  anottotcd  to  4,34M2<^i  c^^^vfivc  of  the  army  and  nsv.^I  cl>i^Vlilh:i?cr:t. 
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hity  of  tht  $p8niattts.  The  Neapfolitant  are-crmiThonly-flted  rn^latl:,  m  tofR^ 
pliment  -to  the  Spaniards.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Italians  excel  tii  -the 
fine  arts  ;  though  they  make  at  prefent  butii  very  inconiidcrablc  'figure  in 
the  fctenccs.  They  cultivate  and  enjoy  vocal  muflc  at  .a  very  dear  rate,-  by 
emafctilatmg •their  males  when  young;  to  which  their  mercenary  parei>t» 
agree  without  remorfe. 

The  Itaitani,  the  Venetians  efpecially,  have  very  Iftdenruo  riotionof  tlic 
impropriety  tjfmanycnftoms  ^hat  are  confidcred  as  criminal  in  other  countrirs* 
Parents,  rather  than  their  fons '  fhould  throw  themfehres -away  hy  urifoitablc 
marriages,  or contratt  difeafes'by^promifcoous amours,  hire  miihefTei  fbrthem, 
for  a  TOOflih j  or  a  year,  or  fome  determined  tifhe ;  and  concubinage,  in  tnany 
place*  of  iltaly,  is  an  avowed  and  liceiifed  trade.  TheltaKan  xrointezant,  or 
ifmaro^asy-nt  they^S'e  ciHed,  hrake  a  kind  Xif  prbfcffiion  in  ill  their  xi  tie  a. 
Mafqneradtiig  and  gaming>  horfc  races  without  riders,  and  cpnverfatTpns  or 
afleniblifcsj  ane  the  chief  dtverfions  of  the  Italians,  excepting  felrgioiiS  cxhi- 
hitmns,  in  which  they  are  pompous  beyond  all  -other  nations.  ' 

•A  tnodrrn  writer  defcribing- his  journey  through  Italy,  gives  us  a  vety 
imfavourable  pKlure  of  the  Italians,  and  their  maimer  of  Irving.  Give 
what  fcope  you  pleafe  to  your  fancy,  fays  he,  you  kill  never  irhagine  half 
the  difagreeablenefs  th&t  Italiaii  beds,  Italian  cooks,  and  Italian  -nalHrrefsy 
oOVr  to  an  Englifitman,  At  Turin,  Milan,  Venice,  Rome,  and  perhaps 
two  or  three  other  towns,  you  meet  with  good  accommodations;  but  no 
Words  can  cxprcfs  the wretcheducfs  of  the  other  inns.  No  other  beds  than 
ihofe  of  Ilraw,  ¥rith  a  mattrefs  of  firaw,  -and  next  to  that  a  dirty  (beet, 
fprinklcd  with  water,  and  confequently  damp  :  for  a  covering,  you  have 
another  flicet  ascoarfe  as  the  fifll,  Ifke  one  of  our  kitchen  jack'towtfls,  with 
a  dirty  coverlet.  Thebedftead  confifts  of  four'wocden  forms  or ' benehes : 
an  Englifh  peer  and 'peerefs  mud  lie  in  this  manner,  unlefs  they  carry  an 
'ttpholfterer's  (hop  with  themi  There  are,  by  the  bycj  no  foch  things  m 
cnrtains;  and  in  all  their  inns  the  walls  are  btfre,  and  the 'floor  has  never 
once  been  waflied  frnce  it  was  firft  laid.  One  of  the  mbft  indelicate  cuf- 
tnms  here  ts,  that  men,  and  not  women,  make  the  ladies  beds,  and  would 
do  every  office  of  a  maid  fervant,  if  fuffcrcd.  They  never  fcour  their  pew- 
ter ;  their  knives  are  of  the  fame  colour.  In  thefe  inns  they  make  you  pay 
largely,  and  fend  up  ten  times  as  much  as  you  can  eat*  The  foup,  like 
walh,  with  pieces  of  liver  fwrmming  in  it ;  a  plate  fall  of  brains  fried  in 
the  fhape  of  fritters ;  a  di(h  of  livers  and  ghezatds;  a  coupT^  of  fowls  (al« 
ways  killed  after  your  arrival)  boiled  to  rags,  vnthont  any  the  lead  kind  of 
fauce  or  herbage  ;  ancther  fowl,  juft  killed,  ftewed  as  they  call  it ;  then  two 
more  fowls,  or  a  turkey  roafted  to  ragp.  All  over  Italy,  on  the  roads,  the 
chickens  and  fowl^  are  fo  ftringy,  you  may  divide  the  breaft  into  as  many  fila- 
ments as  you  can  a  halfpenny  worth  of  thread.  Now  and  then  we  get  a 
little  piece  of  mutton  or  veal ;  and  generally  fpeakmg^  it  is  the  only  eatable 
moifcl  tllat  falls  in  our  way.  The  bread  all  the  way  is  exceeding  bad  :  a^d 
the  butter  to  rtncid,  that  it  cannot  be  touched  or  even  borne  within  the  reach' 
of  your  fmcll-  But  what  is  a  greater  evil  to  travellers  than  any  of  the  above 
recited,  are  the  infinite  numbers  of  gnats,  bugs,  fleas,  and  licCi  which  infeit 
us  by  day  and  night.     ' 

Religios-.3  The  rejigion  of  the  Italians  is  Roman  catholic.  The  ioqut* 
fition  here  is  little  more  than  a  found.;  and  perfons  of  all  religions  live  un- 
TT^oleflcd  in  Italy,  provided  no  grofs  infnit  is  offered"  to  their  worfhip.  In 
tlie  Introdudion,  we  have  given  an  account  of  the  rife  and  eAabli/hment  of 
j'opery  in  Italy,  frbra  whcqcc  it  fpread  over  idl  Europe  >  likcwifcof  the 
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e»uics  )iii6  ffiapUm^  9^  it|  dcolinf.  Thr  «cckfiilb'cal  go«crflai€At  of  tke 
papacy  has  employed  many  yoU]nM%  in  ^jkrecfbuig  it.  ThiS  catdioali,  who. 
ace  next  i^^digoity  to  bU  holiiMrrsy  are  feveoty  :  but  that  number  is  (eldom 
Of  oarer  compkte  ;  they  are  apfioiAtcti  by  the  pope»  who  takes  care^  to 
liave  a  majority  of  Itallao- eardioals;  that  the  ckajr  may  not  be  irmoved  froa 
2^»e,.a$  it  W4»caiee  to  Avigponin  Fraooe,  the  ihen  popebeioga  French- 
anfii.r  }ii>  propiotingi  foreigin  prelatea  to  the  cardinaKhipi  the  ppfe  reg«« 
lates  himitlf  aiecording  to  the  nomioatioa  of  the  prineea  wbia  profits  thai 
religion.  His  chief  «^ioiftir  is-  the  cardinal  patrpn,  generally  'hk  nephew, 
or  near  rdaiaon^  who  improyea  the  time  of  the  pope's  titigQ  by  mmafltog 
"what  he  can.  When  met  in  a  coniifteryt  the  card?n«ls  pretend  to  eontrol 
tbepbpei;in  maittera  botlt^  fpirifcual  add  temporal,  asd  have  been  Iboietiniet 
kiiawn  o»  prcfiiil.  The  reign  of  »  pope  is  feldom  of  long  dtiraciiiii^  being 
generally  old  men  at  the  time  of  their  elcdion.  The  copclarc  is  a  fcene 
>irbere  the  cardinals  principally  endeavour  to  difplay  their  parts,  and  where 
maittf  mnUAwjMvjaA  whicb  hsntiy  Aw  thvir  iiUpirafrioa  ca  be  f^om-  the 
Holy  Ghoflf.  Doring  the  cle6Hoir  pf  a  pope  in  ijztf  the  anrmoGties  ran 
fo  high  that  they  came  to  blows  wifh  both  their  hands  and  feet,  and  threw 
the  ink  ilandi(hes  9X  each  other.  We  fliall  here  give  an  extra^  fr«m  the 
creed  o£  pope  Piiii-  IV.  i5$o»  before  hi* elevation'  to  theclunr,  which  con* 
taint  the  principal  pqinta  wherein  the  church  of  Rome  differs  from  the  pro- 
teftant  churches;  After  declaring'  his  belief  in  one  God^  and  other  heads 
wherein  Chriftians  in  general  are  agrtred^  he  proceeds  as  foUowa. 

^*  I  mod  firmly  acimit  and  embrace  the  apoilolical  and  ecclefiallical.  tm» 
ditioas»  nnd  fXk  other  conftttutions  of  the  church  of  ftomcL 

*f  1  do  admit  the  holy  fcriptures  in  the  fame  fenfe  that  holy'  mt>ther' 
ctiorch  dothy  whofe  buBneft  it  is  to  judge  of  the  true  fenfe  and  interpre- 
tation of  them^ ;  an^  1  w31  interpret  them  «ccording  to  th^  imanimoua 
cbnfent  of  the  fathers.       ' 

<■  I  do  profcfs  aiid  beliete  that  there  are  fevenfacramentsof  the  law,  truly 
and  properly  fo  called,  inAito^ed  by  Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord,  and  neceff^ry  to^ 
the  fiilratibn  of  mankind,  though  tiot  iiUof  them  to  evc^ry  o(ie ;  namely,  bap- 
(ifm,  confirmation,  eucharift,  penance,  extreme  un^idn,  orders^  and  mar- 
riage, and  that  they  do  confer  grace ;  and  that  of  thcle^  baptifoi,  canfirma« 
tioov  and  orders^  may  not  be  repeated  witlKMit  fiurilege.  I  do  alfo  receive 
and  admit  Che  received  and  approved  ritea  of  jr^e  catholic  church  in  her  fo- 
lemn  adminillration  of  the  a^vefaid  facraments. 

'  "  I  do  embrace  and  receire  all  and  every  thiiig  that  hath  been  defined 
and  declared  by  the  holy  council  of  Trent  *  ^oncemxag  priginal  fia  and 
juftihcation. 

^*  I  do  aHb  profcfs  ^hat  in  the  mafe  there  k  offered  unto  God  a  true  pro* 

per,  and  propitiatory  facrlfice  for  the  quick  and  the  dead  ;  and  that  in  the 

mod  holy  fjicrament  of  the  eucharift  there  is  truly,  really,  aiqd  fubdantially,^ 

the  body  and  btood*  together  with  the  foul  and  divinity,^  of  our  Lord  Jefus 

Chrfft ;  and  that  there  i»  m  converfion  made  of  the  whole  fubftance  of  the 

bread  into  the  body,  and  of  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  wine  into  blood ; 

which  conveffion  the  catholic  church  calls  Tranfubftantiation,     I  confefa^ 

that  under  one  kind  only,  whole  and  entirCf  Cbrilt  an4  a  true  facr^mcnt  it 

taken  and  received. 

•«Ido 

*  A  convocation  of  Roman  catholic  cardinals,  arcl^jjhops,  biihops,  and  divines,  who 
afTcmbled  at  Trent,  by  virtue  of  a  bull  froid  the  pope,  anno  1546,  and  devoted  to  him,  to 
determine  upon  eertaan  points  of  faith,  and  to  fttpprefs  what  they  were  plealedto  term  the 
^i£og  Hereto  ia  the  d^arch. 


'> 
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«« I  do  firmly  believe  that  there  is  a  purgatoty  ;  and  that  the  fouli  krpPk 
prifoncrs  there  do  receive  help  by  the  fuffra^s  of  the  faithful. 

'*  I  do  llkewife  believe  that  the  faints  reigning  together  with  Chrift  are  to 
be  worfhipped  and  prayed  unto  :  and  that  they  do  oiFer  prayers  Qlito  God 
for  us,  and  th»t  their  relics  are  to  be  had  in  vcneratron. 

*<  1  do  moft  Brmly  afferc,  that  the  images  of  Chn'ft,  of  the  blefTed  Vtrgin 
the  mother  of  God.  and  of  other  faints^  ought  to  be  had  and  retained, 
and  that  due.  honour  and  veneration  ought  to  be  given  unto  them  ^. 

*^  I  do  Hkewife  liffirm,  that  the  power  of  indulgences  v^as  left'- by  Chrxft 
to  the  chur^hi  and  that  the  ufe  of  them  is  very  beneficial  to  Cbridian 
people  f . 

«  1  do  acknowledge  the  holy,  catholic,  and  apoilolical  Roman  church  to 
)>e  the  mother  and  millrefs  of  all  churchea:  and  I  do  promife  and  fwear 

true 

*  An  BngUih  traveller  fpeaking  of  a  religiotis  proccflidn  fome  ycart  ago  at  llorenee,  m- 
ttatyi  defcri))e8  it  as  follows  ;  I  had  oceafibn  fays  he,  to  fee  a  proccifion,  where  all  the 
noblelTe  of  the  city  attended  in  their  coaches.  It  wa^  the  anniverfaiy  ef  a  charitable  iaf- 
iitution  ia  favour  of  poor  maidens,  a  certain  number  of  whom  ar^  portioned  every  year! 
About  two  hur^drcd  of  thcfe  virgins  walked  in  proceffion,  two  and  two  together.  They 
were  preceded  and  followed  by'  an  irregular  mob  of  penitents,  in  fack-ciotb,  with  lighted 
tapers,  and  monks  carrying  crucifies,  bawling  ^d  bellowing  the  litanies ;  but  the  gveateft 
objedl  was  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  Alary,  as  big  as  the  life,  Handing  within  a  gilt  frame, 
^clTed  in  a  gold  fluff,  with  a  large  hoop,  a  great  quantity  of  falfe  jewels,  her  face  painted 
and  patched,  and  her  hair  frizzled  and  curled  in  the  very  extremity  of  the  faihion.  Very 
little  regard  had  been  paid  to  the  image  of  our  Saviour  on  the  crofsbut  when  the  Lady 
Mother  appeared  on  the  ihouldert  of  thx^  or  four  luiiy  friars,  the  whole  populace  fcU 
upon  their  kneei'in  the  dirt. 

f  A  long  lift  of  indulgences,  or  fees  of  the  pope's  chancery,  may  be  feen  in  a  book 
printed  150  years  ago,  by  the  authority  of  the  then  pope.  It  has  been  tranllate4  iato 
£nglifh,  under  the  title  o£  Jiome  a  ^'cat  CuJit^nfHfjufe  for  Sin  5  from  which  wc  ihall  give  a 
/cw  extracts. 

ABSOLUTIONS. 

Tar  him  that  ftole  holy  or  tonfec^ated  things  out  of  a  hc^ly  place,  I06.6d. 

}'or  him  Avho  lies  with  a  woman  in  the  church,  9s. 

For  a  layman  for  murdering  a  laymen,  7s.  6d. 

Tor  him  that  killcth  his  father,  mother,  wife,  or  fifter,  los.  6d.      ^ 

por  laying  violent  hands  on  a  clcrgyutaK,  fo  it  be  without  effufion  of  blood,  zos.  6d. 

}^or  a  prieft  that  keeps  a  concvfaiBe ;  a>  alfo  his.difpenfation  for  being  irregular*  loa.  64i 

for  him  that  lyeth  with  his  o%ffif  w^otftenJiBery  or  godmUbe^^  7s.  6d. 

For  him  that  burns  his  neighbour's  houie,  I2«. 

For  him  thatfofgeth  the  pope's  hand,  iL  7s. 

For  him  thatforgeth  letters  apoftolical,  jl.  yt. 

Bor  him  that  ukcs  two  holy  orders  in  one  day,  2I.  6s. 

For  a  king  for  going  to  the  holy  fepulchre  without  licence,  7I.  los. 

DISPENSATIONS. 

For  a  badard  to  enter  all  holy  orders,  iSs. 

For  a  J^an  or  waman  that  is  fQundhanged>  that  they  may  have  Cbriilian  burial,  iL  7s.  6d. 

'LICENCES 

IPor  a  lavman  to  change  his  row  of  going  to  Rome  to  viiit  the  apoftoUc  churches  zSs. 

To  eat  ffeili  and  white  meats  in  Lent  and  other  failing  dayft,  zos.  6d. 

That  a  king  or  queen  (ball  enjoy  fuch  indulgences,  m  if  they  went  to  Rome,  1^1. 

For  a  queen  to  adopt  a  child.  300I 

To  marry  in  tifties  prohibited,  2I.  5s. 

To  eat  ficfh  in  times  prohibited  zL  4s.  " 

For  a  town  to  take  out  of  a  church  them  (murderers)  that  lave  taken  fanduary  therein, 
41  zos. 

F  A  C  U  J.  T  I  B  S, 

To  abfolve  all  delinquents,  .^l.  • 

'^0  difpcnfc  with  irregularities,  3l»   '- 
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«  •    « 

trot  obccEefice,to  tbe  biihop  of  Romcy  the  fuccefibr  of  St.  Peter,  the  pWnce 
of  the  apoftles,  and  vicar  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

*^  I  dounrloubt^dly  receive  and  profe6  sill  other  things  which  have  been  de- 
livered, defined,  and  declared  bj  the  facred  canons  and  ecumenical  councils, 
and  efpecially  by  the  holy  fynod  of  Trent.  And  aU  other  things  contrary 
tkereto,  and  all  herefies  condemned,  rde£led,  and  anathem^tiled  by  the 
duirch,  1  do  likewife  condemn,  rejed,  and  anathematife.'* 

AacHBiSHOPRics.j  There  are  thirty  eight  archbishoprics  in  Italy,  but 
the  folFragrans  annexed  to  them  are  too  indefinite  and  arbitrary  for  the  reader 
to  depend  upon,  the  pope  creating  or  foppreffing  them  as  he  pleafes. 

Language,  j  The  Italian  langtkagie  is  remarkable  for  its  frooothnedB,  and* 
the  fsicility  with  which  it  enters  into  mufical  compofitions.  Tbe  ground** 
work  of  it  is  Latin,  and  it  is  eafily  maftered  by  a  good  claffical  fcbolar, 
^Jmoft  every  ftate  in  Italy  has  a  di&rent  diale6t ;  and  the  prodigious 
pains  taken  by  the  literary  foqieties  there,  may  at  laft  fix  the  Italian  into 
m  ftandard  language.  At  prefent  the  Tufcan  ftyle  aad  writings  are  mod  in 
jnequeft. 

The  Lord's  prayer  rans  thus :  Padre  noflro^  che  fet^  nel  euh,  Jta  fatiQU 
^aio  ill  tuo  name ;  HI  iuo  regno  venga  ;  la  tua  volunfa  Jia  fatta%  Jic  come  In 
cielo  cqfi  ancbe  in  terra  .*  Jacpl  oggi  iU  nqfiro  pane  cotidiano :  e  rimettici  1  no/lri 
Jglnta^Jic  come  wn  aneora  rimettiamo  a^  mfiri  Mitori;  e  non  inducici  in  teniae 
isonef  ma  Rberaci  dal  maligna  s  perciochc  t§e  e  il  regno*  e  lu  ft^enzOf  e  laghrii^ 
in  femfiterno.     Amen. 

Learning  and  lbaened  men,  faints rs,7  In  the  Introduftioa 
STATUARIES,  AacHiTECTS,  AND  ARTISTS.  J  wc  have  particuladfed 
Ibme  of  the  great  men  which  ancient  Italy  has  produced.  In  modem  times 
that  is,  fince  tbe  revival  of  leamioe.  Tome  Italiabs  have  (hone  inxcontrover*' 
fial  learning,  but  they  arjc  chiefly  celebrated  by  bigots  of  their  own  pei^fuafion* 
The  mathematics  and  natural  philofopby  owe  much  to  Galileo,  Toricelli, 
Malpighi,  fiorelli,  and  fcveral  other  Itah'ans.  Strada  is  an  excellent  hifto- 
riaa  ;  and  the  hiftory  of  the  council  of  Trent,  by  the  celebrated  father  Paul, 
18  a  ftandard  work.  Guicciardin,  BenttvogUo,  and  Davila,  htve  been  much 
commended  as  hifiorians  by  their  feveral  admirers,  Machiavel  is  equally 
farmouB  as  an  hiftorian,  and  as  a  political  writer.  His  comedies  have  much 
pient  ;  and  the  liberality  of  hie  fentiments,  for  the  age-tn  which  he  lived,  is 
amazing.  Among  the  profe  writer9  in  the  Italian  language,  Boccace  ha9 
been  thought  one  of  the  moft  pure  and  corre&  in  point  of  ftyle  :  he  was  4 
very  natural  painter  of  life  and  manners,  but  his  produdions  ar^  too  licenti- 
ous. Petrarch,  who  wrote  both  in  Latin  and  Italian,  revived  among  the 
moderns  the  fpirit.  and  genius  of  ancient  literature ;  but  among  the  Italian 
poers,  Efante,  Ariofto,  and  TalTo,  are  the  mod  diftingui(hed.  There  are 
faid  to  be  upwards  of  a  thoufand  comedies  in  the  Italian  language,  though 
not  many  that  9re  excellent :  but  Mttaftafip  has  acquired  a  great  reputatioo 
by  wijtipg  dramatic  pieces  fet  to  mufic.  Sanzariue,  Fracaftorius^  Bembo^ 
Vida,  and  other  natives  of  Italj,  have  dillinguifhed  themfelves  by  the  ele^ 
gance,  /corre&nefsv  and  fpirit  of  their  I^atin  poetry ,>  many  of  their  compofi- 
tioos  not  yielding  to  the  claflics  themfelves.  Socinus,  who  was  fo  much  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  his  oppofition  to  the  dQ6^ne  of  t)ie  Trinity,  was  a  native  pf 
Italy. 

The  Italian  paiiiters,  fculptors,  architeds,  and  muilcians,  are  unrivalled,  not 
<)nly  in  their  numbers,  but  their  excellencies.  The  revival  of  learning,  after 
4dhc  fack  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  revived  tafte  likewife^  and  gave 
mmkipd  a  xcUtb  for  truth  and  beauty  in  defign  and  colouring*  Raphael,  from 
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his  own  ideaty  affiftedby  the^ ancients,  firuck  out  a  new  creation  vi^tb  Ms'penciTi ' 
.and  ftill  ftands  at  the  head  of  the  pai^^'ng  art.  Michael  Angclo  Buoharoti 
united  in  his' own  perfon^  painting,  fculpture,  and  archite6hire.  The  colour- 
ihg  of  Titian  has  perhaps  ne^r  yet  been-  equalled.  Bramante,  BerDini,  and 
many  other  Italians,  carried  fculpture  and  archttedure  to  an  amazing  height,: 
Julio  Romano,  Corregg^'o,  Caraccio,  Veronefe,  and  others,  are',  as  pa'nrc-rt- 
unequalled  in  their  fevcral  manners.  The  fame  may  he  faid  of  Corelli,  and 
other  Italians,  in  mufic.  At  prefent  Italy  cannot  juftly  boail  of  any  para- 
mount genius  in  the  fine  arts. 

Universities.]  Thofc  of  Italy  are,  Rome,  Venice,  Florence,  Mantua, 
IPadu^y  Parma,  Verona,  Milan,  Favia,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Fifa.*,  Naples,  Sa« 
leruoi  and  Perufia-* 

AKTiQuiTiis  AND  curiosities'!  Italy  is  the  native  country  .  f  afl 
NATi^RAL  AHD  ARTiFrciAL.  J  that  is  ftupcndous,.' gi'caf  or  beautiful, 
either  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  A  library  may  be  filled  by  defcri^if  iotn 
ahd  delineations  of^  all  that  is  rare  and  curious  in  the  arts  ;  nor  do  the  boimda 
of  this  work  admit  of  enlarging  upon  this  fubjed^.  We  can  give  but  a'  very 
Brief  account  of  thofe  obje£^s  that*  are  mod  diftingiiifhed  either  for  antiquity 
or  eiccellence.  « 

The  amphitheatres  claitn  the  firft  rank,  as  I'fpecies  of  the  mcrft  flriking 
magnificence  :  there  are  at  Rome  confiderable  riemains  of  that  which  wa« 
cre&cdby  Vefpafian,  and  finifhed  by  Domitian,  called  the  ColffTo.  Twelve 
thoufand  Jewifh  captives  were  employed  by  Vefpafian  in  this  buildmg  ;  and 
it  is  faid  to  have  been  capable  of  containing  eighty  ieven  thoufand  fpe£latqra 
teAtdf  and  twenty  thc^fand  flanding.  The  architedlure  of  this  amphi* 
theatre  is  perfe^Iy  light,  and  its  proportions  are  io  ju ft,  that  it  docs  not  ap- 
pear near  fo  large  as  it  really  is.  But  it  has  been  flripped'  of  all  its  tnagni^ 
ncent  pillars  and  ornaments,  at  various  times,  and  hf  various  enemies.  The 
Goths,  and  other  barbarians,  began  its  deilru^ion,  and  popes  atid  cardinals 
have  endeavoured  to  complete  its  ruin.  Cardinal  Farnefe,  in  particular, 
robbed  it  of.fome  fine  remains  of  its  marble  cornices,  friezes,  5cc.  and,  with 
inBnite  pains  and  labour,  got  away  what  was  pradlicable  of  the  outfidc  dafing^ 
of  marblci  which  he  employed  in  building  the  palace  of  Farnefe.  The  am- 
phitheatre of  Verona,  ere6led  by  the  cotiinl  Flaminlus^  is  thought  to  be  the 
mofl  entire  of  any  in  Italy.  There  are  forty -five  rows  of  ftcps  carried  all 
round,  formed  of  fine  blocks  of  marble  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high  each, 
and  about  two  feet  broad.  Twenty-two  thoufand  perfbns  may  be  feated 
Here  at  their  eafe,  allowing  one  foot  and  a  half  for  each  perfpn.  This  am- 
phitheatre is  quite  perfei^,  and  has  been  l^ely  repaired  with  the  greatefl  care^ 
at  the  Ixpence  of  the  inhabitants.  '  They  frequently  give  pubKc  fpedlaclea 
in  it,  fuch  as  horfe-nuSes,  combats  of  wild  beafts,  &c.  The  ruins  of  theatres 
and  amphitheatres  are  alfo  vifible  in  other  places.  The  triumphal  arches  of 
Vefpafian,'  Septiihius  Severus,  and  Coni};antine  the  Great,  are  flill  fhmdin^ 
though  decayed.  The  ruins  of  the  baths,  palaces,  and  temples,  anfwer  all 
the  ideas  we  can  fbrm  of  the  Roman  grandeur.  The  Pantheon,  which  .is  at 
prefent  converted  into  a  modern  church,  and  which  from  its  circular  €gure  ui. 
commonly  called  the  Rotunda,  is  morb  entire  than  any  other  Roman  temple 
which  is  now  remaining.  There  are  flill  left  feveral  of  the  niches  which  an- 
ciently contained  the  flatues  of  the  Heathen  deitiesl  The  outfide  of  the 
building  is  of  Tivoli  free-flone,  and  within  it  is  incrufted  with  marble.  The 
roof  oixht  Pantheon  is  a  rDund  dome,  without  pillars;  the  diameter  of  which 
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*is  a  hundred  and  forty-fo^r  feet,;  and  though  it  has  no  window^  but  only  a 
round  aperture  in  the  centre  of  this  dome,  it  is  very  light  in  every  part«  .  The 
jpavement  confifts  of  large  fquare  ftones  and  porphyry,  flopiag  toxlbA  to« 
wards  the  centre,  where  the  rain*water,  falling  down  through  the  apextu);ie 
on  the  top  of  the  dome*  is  conveyed  away  by  a  proper  drain  covered  with  a 
ftone  full  of  holes.  The  colonade  in  the  front,  which  confifta  of  fixteen 
.columns  of  granite,  thirty  feven  feet  (ligh,  e^cclufiye  of  the  pedcftals  and  ca- 
pitals, each  cut  out  of  a  (ingle  block,  and  which  are  of  th^  Corinthian  0]> 
.der,  can  hardly  be  viewed  4rithout  aftonilhmeot.  The  entrance  of  the  church 
is  adorned  with  columns  forty  eight  feet  high,  and  the  architrave  is  formed  of 
a  Angle  piece  of  granite.  On  the  left  hand,,  on  entering  the  portico,  is  91 
.large  antique  vafe  of  Numidian  marble  ;  and  in  the  area  before  the  churdi 
.28  a  fountain  with  an  antique  bafon  of  porphyry.  T^e  pillars  of  Tranan  and 
Antonine,  ,the  fAmcr  1 75  feet  high,  and  the  latter  covered  with  inftru^ve 
Xculptures,  are  ftill  remaining.  A  traveller  forgets  the  devaftations  of  the 
siorthern  barbarians,  when  he  fees  theroftrated  column  ereded  by  Duillios  in 
commemoration  of  the  fir  ft  naval  vi6iory  the  Romans  gained  over  the  Caz^« 
thag^nians ;  the  ftatue  of  the  wolf  giving  luck  to  £.oauiluB  and  Remofp 
.with  viftble  marks  of  the  ftroke  of  •lightning,  mentioned  by  Cicero  i  the  very 
.original  brafs  plates  containing  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  |^  and  a  thouland 
other  identical  antiquities,  fome  of  them  tranfmitted  unhurt  to  the  prelent 
times  ;  not  to  mention  medals,  and  the  infinite  variety  qf  feals  and  engraved 
itones  which  abound  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  Many  palaces,  all  o.V« 
^taly,  are  furoifhed  with  buds  and  ftatues  fabricatediit  the  times  of  the  repub- 
Jic  and  the  higher  empire.  * 

The  Appian,  Flaminian,  and  .fimilian  Toads,  the  firft  aoo  miles,  the  ff* 
Gond  1 3Q,  and  the  third  50  miles  in  length,  are  in  many  places  ftill  entire  \  and 
magnificent  ruins  of  viljas,  refervoirs,  bridges  and  the  hke,.prefert  tbemfeltea 
all  over  the  country  of  Italy. 

The  fubterraneous  conftru£iions  of  Italy  are  as  ftapendous  as  tbo(e  above 
ground  ;  witnefs  the  doacst,  and  Ihe  catacombs,  or  repofitqries  for  dead 
bodies,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  and  Naples.  Ik  is  not  above  30 
y^rs  fmce  a  painter's  apprentice  difcovered  the  ancient  city  of  P«eftam  or 
Fofidonia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  ftill  ftanding ;  for  fo  indifferent  are  the 
country  people  of  Italy  about  objeds  of  antiquity^  that  it  «as  a  new  ^« 
covery  to  the  learned.  An  inexbaufLible  mine  of  curiofities  are  daily  dug 
out  of  the  Tuins  of  Herculaneum,  a  city  lying  bctweeoT  Nicies  and  YefuvtuSf 
.which  in  the  reign  of  Nero  was  almoft  deftrqyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  aftes* 
wards,  nn  the  "firft  year  of  the  reign  of  Titus^  overwhdnied  by  ^  ftream 
of  the  lava  of  Vefuvius.  The  melted  hva  in  its  coik(c  filled  up  the  ftreets 
and  faoufes  in  fome  |)lace8  to  the  height  of  fiity-eight  feet  aboye  the  tops  qf 
the  latter,  and  in  others  one  hundred  and  ten  feet.  This  lava  4s  now 
■of  a  confiftency  which  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  be  removed  or 
cleared  awayf  it  is  compofed  of^bituminous  particles  mixed  with  cinderi^ 
minerals,  metallics,  and  vitrified  Candy  fubftances,  which  all  together  form 
.a  ^loie  and  heavy  mafs*  In  the  revolution  of  fo  many  ages,  the  fpol  ic  fiood 
vpon  was  entirely  forgotten  %  but.  in  the  year  1713J  upon  digging  into  tbe(e 
parts,  {bmewhat  of  this  unfortunate  city  was  difcovered,  and  many  anttqua-  . 
ties  ^ere  dug  out :  but  the  fearch  was  afterwards  difcon1UuQc;4^  tUl^  the ' 
year  17369  when  the  king  of  Naples  employed  men  to  dig  perpendiculauiy 
eighty  feet  deep,  whereupon  not  only  the  ci^made  ifs  appearance,  but  alfo 
4be  bad  of  the  river  which  ran  through  it.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  was  then 
Jiroo^ht   to  lightj   and  the   w^e  of  the  theatce.    Ivi  the  temple  i^s 
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fouu'd  a  fUtue  of  gold,  and  the  infcription  that  decorated  the  great  dck^rt 
of  entrance.  In  the  theatre  the  fragments  of  a  gilt  chariot  of  bronze  with 
horfes  of  the  fame  metal,  likewife  gilt  :  this  had  been  placed  over  the  pirio* 
cipal  door  of  entrance.  They  likewife  found  aipong  the  ruins  of  this  city 
multitudes  pf  ftatues^  buA^os,  pillarsy  paintings,  mantiTcripts,  furniture,  and 
various  iitenfils,  and  the  fearch  is  ftill  continued.  The  ftreets  of  ttie  town 
appear  to  have  b^en  quite  ftraight  and  regular,  and  the  houfes  well  built, 
and  much  alike ;  fome  of  the  rooms  pavpd  with  molaic,  others  with  fine  mar- 
ble, others  again  with  bricks,  three  feet  long  and  fix  inches  thick.  It  ap* 
pears  that  the  town  was  not  filled  up  to  unexpededly  with  the  melted  lava* 
as  to  prevent  the  great^ft  part  of  the  inhabitants  from  efcapffig  with  many 
of  their  richeft  effe^s  ;  for  when  the  excavations  were  made,  there  was  not 
more  thaii  a  dozen  ikdetons  found^  and  but  little  gold,^^filver,  or  preciouB 
flones. 

The  town  of  Pompcia  wa3  deftroyed  by  the  'fame  eruption  of  Mount 
Vefuvius,  which  occafione4  the  deftrudiion  of  Herculaneum  ;  but  it  was 
Hot  difcovcred  till  near  forty  years  after  the  difcovcry  of  Herculaneuni. 
One  itrcct,  and  a  few  detached  buildings  of  this  town,  have  been  cleared  ; 
the  ftre>:t  is  well  paved  with  the  fame  (ind  of  ftone  of  which  the  ancient 
roadb  are  made,  and  iiarrow  caufeways  are  raifed  to  a  foot  and  a  half  on  each 
fide  for  conveniency  of  foot  pafibngers.  t)r.  Moore  obferves,  that  the 
'fti-eet  itfelf  is  not  fo  broad  as  the  narrowed  part  of  the  Strand,  and  is  fup* 
pofed  to  have  been  inhabited  by  trades-people.  The  traces  of  wheels  of 
Carriages  are  to  be  feen  on  the  pavement.  The  houfes  are  fmaH,  hot 
give  an  idea  of  neatnefs  apd  conveniency.  The  ftucco  on  the  walb  h 
fmooth  and  beautiful,  and  as  hard  as  marble.  Some  of  the  rooms  are  or- 
nanjented  with  paintings,  moftly  fingle  figures,  reprefenting  fome  aoimaL 
They  arc  tolerably  well  executed,  and  a  little  water  being  thrown  on 
them,  the  colours  appear  furprifingly  frefh.  Moft  of  the  houfes  are  buik 
On  the  fame  plan,  and  have  oije  fmall  room  from  the  paffage,  which  is 
conje^red  to  have  been  the  (hop,  with  a  window  to  the  ftreet,  and  a  place 
which  feems  to  have  been  contrfved  for  (hewing  the  goods. to  the  gr^ateft 
advantage.  In  another  part  of  the  town  is  a  rectangular  building,  with 
ii  cblonade,  towards  the  court,  fomething  in  the  (lyle  of  the.  Royal  £x- 
chaiTge  at  London^  but  fmaller.  At  a  confiderabte  diftance  from  this,  is  a 
temple  of  the  goddcfs  Ifis,  the  pillars  of  which  are  of  brick,  ftuccoed  h'ke 
thbfe  of  thcf  guard  room  ;  but  there  is  nothing  very  magnificent  in  the  ap« 
pearance  of  this  edifice.  The  beft  paintings,  hitherto  found  at  Pompeia, 
kre  thdfe  of  this  temple ;  they  have  been  cut  out  of  the  walls,  and  re- 
moved to  PoTiici.  Few  fkeletons  were  found  in  the  ftreets  of  this  town,  but 
a  confiderable  number  in  the  hou(e8.  In  one  apartment  (fays  Mr.  Suther« 
land)  «we  faw  the  (keletons  of  17  poor  wretches,  who  weie  confined  by  the 
ancles  in  an  iron  machine.  .  Many  other  bodies  were  found,  fome  of  them  in 
circumftances  which  plainly  (hew  that  they  were  endeavouring  to  efcape,  when 
the  irruption  overtook  th^m. 

With  regard  to  modern  curiofities  in  Italy,  they  are  as  bewildering  as  the 
teniairis  of  antiquity.  Rome  itfelf  contain^  ^00  churches,  filled  with  all  that 
is  rare  in'  architecture,  painting,  and  fculpture.  Each  city  and  town  of 
Ita^y '  contains  a  proportionabk  number.  ^  The  church  ot  St.  Peter,  at 
Rome,  is  the  moft  aftonifhing,  bold,  and  xrgular  &bric,  that  ever  perhaps  ex- 
ifted  ;'  abd  when  examined  by  the  rules  of  art,  it  may  be  termed  faixltlefs. 
The  houfe  and  chapel  of  Loretto  is  rich  beyond  imdginationi  notwithftf^Bding 
Ae  ridiciilotts  rbmancc.that  compofes  its  hiftory  • 
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ll%e  oattiral  puriofitiee  of  Italy,  though  remarkable,  are  not  fo  nume- 
Voua  as  its  artificfial.     Mount  Vefuvius,  which  is  five  Italian  miles  diftant 
from  the  city  of  Naples,  and  Mount  ^tna,   in  Sicily,  are  remarkable  for 
diittting  fire  from  their  tops.     The  declivity  of  Mount  Vefnvius  towards  the 
fea,  is  every  where  planted  with  vinos  and  friiit  trees,  and  it  is  equally  fer- 
tile towards  the  bottom,  l^e  circumjacent  plain  affords  a  delightful  profpedt^ 
and  the  air  is  clear  and  wholefome.     The  fouth  and  weft  fides  of  the  rnoun^ 
tain  form  very  different  views,  being,  like  the  top,  covered  with  blatk  cinders 
and  ftones.     The  height  of  Mount  Vefuvius  has  been  computed  to  be  3S^o 
feet  above  the  furfi^e  of  the  fea.     It  hath  been  a  volcano,  beyond  the  reach 
of  hiftory  or  tradition.     An  animated  dcfoription  of  its  ravages  in  the  year 
97,  is  given  by  the  younger  •  Pliny,  who  was  a  witaefs  to  what  be  wrote, 
^rom  that  time  to  the  year  163 1,  its  irruptions  were  but  fmall  and  moderate^ 
liowever,  then  it  broke  out  with  accumulated  fury  and  defolated  miles  around. 
In  1 694,  was  a  great  eruption,  which  continued  near  a  month,  when  bum* 
sng  matter  was  thrown  put  with  fo  much  force,  thatfome  of  it  fell  at  thirty 
snfles  diftanco,  and  a  vail  quantity  of  melted  minerals,  mixed  with  other  mat«> 
ter,  ran  down  like  a  river  fpr  three  miles,  carrying  every  thing  before  it  which 
lay  in  its  way.      In  1707,  when  there  was  another  eruption,  fuch  quantities 
of  cinders  and  aihes  were  thrown  out,  that  it  was  dalrk  at  Naples  at  nooR 
day.     In  1767,  a  violent  eruption  happened,  which  ^s  reckoned  to  be  the 
37th  from  that  which  deftroyed  Herculaneum  in  the  time  ofT;tu8.     In  thia 
iaft  eruption,  the  aflies,  or  rather  fmall  cinders,  ihowered  down  fo  faft  at  Nap- 
pies, that  the  people  in  the  ftreets  were  obliged  to  ufe  umbrelbs,  or  adopt 
Ibme  other  espedicnt,  to  guard  themfelves  againft  them.     The  tope  of  the 
^loufesand  the  balconies  were  covered  with  thefe  cinders  ;  and  fhips  atfea, 
twenty  leagues,  from  Naples^  were  covered  with  them  to  the  great  aftoniih*i 
fluent  of -the  faUors;      An  eruption  happened  alfoin  1766,  and  another  ia 
17J79,  which  hs8,  been  particularly  defcfibed  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  the 
Pbilofophical  Tranfadions.     It  has  been  obferved  by  a  modem  traveller,  that 
though  Mount  Vefuvius  often  fills  the  neighbouring  country  with  terror,  yet 
SB  few  things  in  nature  are  foabfolutely  noxious  as  not  to  prodcice  fome  good, 
^ven  this  raging  volcano,  by  its  fulpbureous  and  nitrouft  manure,  and^the  beat 
of  its  fubterraneous  fires,  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  uncommon  fertility 
<»f  the  country  about  14,  and  to  the  profufion  of  fruits  and  hei^bage  With  which 
it  is  every  where  covered.     Befides,  it  is  fuppofed,ihat  open  and  a£kive,  the 
mount  is  lefs  hoflile  to  Naples,  than  it  would  be,  if  its  eruptions  were  t^ 
,  ceafe,  and  its  ftruggles  confined  to  its  own  bowels,  for  then  might  entiie  the 
mod  fatal  (hocks  to  the  unliable  foundation  of  the  whole  diftrid  of  Terra  del 
Lavora.    -  , 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  his  account  of  the  earthquakes  in  Calabria  Ul» 
tra,  and  Sicily,  from  February  5th,  to  May,  1 785,  gives  feveral  rcafoqsfor, 
believing  that  they  were  occafioned  by  the  operation  of  a  volcano,  the,  i'eat  of 
which  lay  deeper  either  under  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  between  Stromboli,  and 
the  coaft  of  Calabria,  or  uiider  the  parts  of  th^  plain  towards  Oppido  and 
Terra  Nuova.  He  plainly  obfjprved  a  gradation  in  the  damage  done  to  the 
4)u3ding8,  as  alfo  in  the  degree  of  mortality,  in  proportion  as  the  countriei 
were  more  or  lefs  diflant  from  this  ff  ppofed  centre  of  the  eviL  One  ciih 
cumftance  he  particularly  remarked  :  if  two  towns  were  fituated  at  an  equal 
diftance  from  this  centre,  the  one  on  a  hill,  the  other  on  the  plain,  or  in  a 
bottom,  the  latter  had  always  fuffered  greatly  more  by  the  (hocks  of  tbeefurtb- 
qi(»kei,  than  the  former  ;  a  fufficrent  proof  to  him,  of  the  cauf^  coming 
^rom  bcneathy  at  this  muft  naturally  have  been  produAiyc  of  {uch  an  effed. 

.'Afouat 
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Mount  Etna  is  J0954  feet  in  height,  and  kaa  been  compnted  tD  be  tfo 
miles  in  circumference*      It  flands  feparate  from  all  gther  mountaias,   iZ9 
figure  18  circular,  and  it  terminates  in  a  cone*     The  lower  parts  of  it  ar« 
very  fruitful  in  com  and  fugar  canes  ;    the  n\iddle  abounds  with  woods^ 
#liTe-tree9,  and  vinies ;  and  the  upper  pan  is  almoil  the  whole  year  cover- 
ed with  fnow.      Its  fiery  eruptions  have  always  rendered  it   famous :  'an 
one   of   thefe    which    happened   in    1669,    fourteen    towns   and    villages 
were    deftroyed>    and    there    have    been    feveial   terrible    erupiioas    fincc 
that  time.      There  is  generally  an  earthquake  t>efore  any  gprcat  eruption* 
In  1695,    the  port  town  of  Catania  was  overturnedi  and  189O00  people 
periflied. 

Between  the  lakes  Agnano  and  Puzzelli»  there  is  a  valley  called  Solt^-' 
fara,  becaufe  vaft  quantities  of  Sulphur  are  continvally  {breed  out  of  the 
clifts  by  fubterranean  fires.  The  grotto  dd  Cani  is  remarkable  ibr  it» 
poifonous  ftreams,  and  is  fo  called  from  their  killing  dogs  that  enter  it»  if 
forced  to  reroain  th^e.  Scorpions^  vipera»  and  ferpentSy  are  laid  to  be 
common  in  Apulia. 

Among  the  natural  curiofities  of  Italy,  thofe  vaft  bpdies  of  fnow  aad 
ic€f  which  are  caUed  the  Glaciers  of  ^avoy*  deferve  to  be  particularly 
mentioned.  There  are  five  glaciers,  which  extend  almoil  to  the  plain  of 
the  vale  of  Chomouny»  and  are  feparated  by  wild  forefts,  corn  fields,  and 
rich  meadows  4  £b  that  immenfe  tracts  of  ice  are  blended  with  the  htgbeft 
cultivati6n,  and  perpetually  fucceed  to  each  other,  in  the  moft  fingular 
and  (Inking  viciffitude.  All  thefe  feveral  vallies  of  icei  which  lie  chie^j 
•n  the  hollows  of  the  mountains,  and  are  fome  leagues  in  lengthy  uikite 
together  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Blanc  ;  the  higheil  mountain  in  Europe^ 
and  probably  of  the  ancient  world.  According  to  the  calculations  of  Mr. 
ide  Luc,  the  height  of  this  mountain  abeve  the  level  of  the  fea,  is  2j 
%  French  toifes,  or  15,203  Englifh  feet.  "  I  am  convinced,"  fays  Mr. 
Coze,  ^*  from  the  fituation  of  Mont  Blanc,  from  the  height  of  the  moui^ 
tains  around  it,  from  it»faperior  elevatioa  above  them,  and  its  being  item 
at^a  great  diftance  from  all  fides,  that  it  is  higher  than  any  mountain  ia 
Switzerland  ;  which,  beyond  a  doubt  is,  next  to  Mont^  Blanc,  the  highet 
ground  in  Europe.  ^ 

States  of  Italy,  constitv-1      Thus  far,  of  Italy  iD>  general ;  but 


TICK,  AND  CHIEF  CiTi£s.  J  as  the  Italian  ftates  are  not  like  the 
publics  of  Holland  or  Switzerlapd,'  or  the  empire  of  Germany,  cemented  by 
a  political  confederacy,  to  which  every  member  is  acconntable,  for  every 
Italian  ftate  has  a  dift:n&  form  of  government,  trade  and  intereft,  I  fhall  be 
obliged  to  take  a  feparate  view  of  each,  toaffift.tfae  readn*  in  forming  an  idea 
of  the  whole. 

7he  duke  of  Savot,  or  as  be  is  now  ftyled^  king  of  Sardinia,  taki«|r 
his  royal  title  from  that  iiland,  was  formerly  a  powerful  prince  in  Italy^  of 
vrhickhe  was  formerly  called  the  Janus,  or  keeper,  againft  the  French.  His 
capital,  Tqrin,  is  ftrongly  fortified,  and  one  of  the  fineii  cities  in  Europe ;  but 
the  country  of  Savoy  is  mountainous  and  barren,  and  its  natites  are  forced  to 
feek  their  bread  all  over  the  v/orld*  They  are  efte^med  a  fiolple  but  very  ho- 
neft  people.  f 

The  Ml  lanes £9  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  houfe  of  Auftridy  was  a 
cioft  formidable  ilate,  ^nd  formerly  gave  law  to  all  Italy,  when  under  the 
government  of  its  own  dukes.  The  fertility  and  beauty  of  the  country  are 
^hnoft  incredibk.    Milan^  the  capitally  and  its  thadelf  xa  very  ftxong^  and 
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fiirnilhed*  with  a  magnificent  cathedral  in  the  Gothic  tafte,  which  contaioB  • 
•very  rich  treafury,  confifling  chiefly  of  ccdcfiailical  furniture,  compofed  of 
goHy  filver,  and  precious  donee.  The  Milanefe  have  heen  frequently  made 
the  theatre  of  war  by  the  contending  powers  during  the  prefent  conteft{  l8oi  )| 
and  have  been  repealel)'  overrun  ;  at  prefent  that  duchy  is  in  poiTefiion  of  the 
French  who  entered  its  capital  in  June  180O9  and  appointed  a  provifional 
government. 

Genoa  has  {uffered  various  viciffitudes  of  fortune  during  the  late  war  he* 
tween  France  and  Germany.  It  has  been  at  different  times  conquered  hj- 
the  French,  and  reconquered  by  the  aHies.  It  furrendered  to  the  Auftriana 
In  June  iSooibutwas  retaken  by  the  French  fhottly  ^fter  the  battle  of  Ma« 
rengo.  It  is  a  moft  fuperb  city,  and  contains  fome  very  magnificent  palaces, 
particularly  thofe  of  Dv  ria,  and  Durazzo.  The  inhabitants  of  diftindion 
drefs  in  black,  in  a  plain,  if  not  an  uncouth  manner,  perhaps  to  fave  expences. 
There  chief  manufaftures  were  velvets,  damafks,  gold  and  iilvcr  tiffues,  and 
paper,  but  they  have  been  ruined  by  its  being  fo  often  blockaded  and  taken*. 
Tlie  city  of  Uenoa  contains  about  150,000  inhabitants  (but  fome  writera 
greatlydimimfh  that  number),  among  whom  are  many  rich  trading  indiyido- 
als.  Tlve  common  people  are  wretched  beyond  expreffion,  as  ia  the  foil  of 
its  territory.  Near  the  fea  fome  parts  are  tolerably  well  cultivated.  The 
governmtnt  of  Gfenoa  was  ariftocratical,  being  vefled  it^  the  nobility  ;  the 
chief  perfon  was  called  the  Doge,  or  Duke ;  to  which  dignity  no  perfon  was 
promoted  till  he  was  fifty  years  of  age.  Every  two  years  a  new  doge  wat 
Chofen,  and  the  former  was  incapable  during  five  years  of  holding  the  fame 
poft  agatn^  The  dbge  gave  audience  to  ambaffadors,  all  orders  of  govern<- 
ment  were  iflued  in  his  name,  and  he  was  allowed  a  body  guard  of  two  huo« 
dred  Germans^ 

Venice  is  one^-of  the  moft  celebrated  republics  in  the  world,  oh  itccount 
Iboth-of  its  cpnflitution  and  former  power.  It  is  compofed  of  feveral  fine  pro« 
vinces  on  the  continent  of  Italy,  fome  iflands  in  the  Adriatic,  and  part  of 
I>Blmatia.  The  cky  of  Venice  is  feated  on  72  iflands  at  the'  bottom  of  the 
north  end  of  the  Adriatic  fea,  and  isfjpparated  from  the  continent  by  a  marfhj 
lake  of  dye  Italian  miles  in  breadth,  too  (hallow  for  large  (hips  to  navigate* 
tvhich  forms  its  principal  ftrength.  Venice  prefetves  the  veftigesof  its  ancient 
tnagnificence,  but  is  in  every  refpe£l  degenerated,  .except  in  the  paiBon  Which 
its  inhabitants  ftill  retain  for  mufic  and  mummery  during  their  carnivals.  They 
feem  to  have  lo'fl  their  ancient  tafle  for  painting  and  archite&ure,  and  to  be 
returning  to  Gothicifnu  They  have  had  however  lately  fome  fpiri^ed  dif- 
ferences with  the  court  of  Rome,  and  feem  to  be  difpofed  to  throw  off  their 
obedience  to  its  head.  As  to  the  conftitution  of  the  republic,  it  was  origi- 
nally dcmocratical,  the  magiflrates  being  chofcn  by  a  general  afTembly  of  the 
people,  and  fo  continued  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ;  but  various 
changes  afterwards  togk  place  $  doges,  or  dukes  were  appointed,  who  were 
snvefted  with  great  power,  which  they  often  grofsly  abufed,  and  fome  of 
tbem-were  a(ramnated  by  the  people.  By  degrees  a  body  of  hereditary  legif* 
lative  nobility  was  formed  ;  continued,  and  opprefltve  encroachments  were 
made  on  the  rights  of  the  people,  a  complete  ariftocracy  was  at  length 
e(iabli(hed  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  popular  government.  The  nobility 
are  divided  into  fisc  claiTes,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  2,500,  each  of  whom^ 
Tiiien  twenty  five  yeari^of  age,  has  a  right  to  be  a  member  of  the  grand  coun- 
cil. Thefc  clc6k  a  doge  or  chief  magiftTate>  in  a  peculiar'manner  by  ballot^ 
iHiich  ii  maDaged  by  gold  and  iilvcr  balls.     The  doge  is  invelled  with  great 
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fbtcy  and  with  ctnl^lems  of  fuprcme  authority,  but  has  very  little  powflr^ 
and  18  not  pennitted  to  ftir  from  the  dty^  without  the  permiflion  of  the 
grand  council.  The  govermnent  and  laws  are  managed  by  different  oouncfl* 
of  the  nobles* 

The  college,  othcrwife  railed  the  feigpioryt  is  the  fuprcme  cabiacT  coua« 
cil  of  the  ftate,  and  alfo  the  reprcientative  of  the  republic.  This  court  gives 
audience,  and  delivers  anfwers,  in  the  name  of  the  republic,  to  foreign  am- 
baffadors,  to  the  deputies  of  towns  and  provinces,  aad  to  the  generals  of  the 
army*  It  alfo  receives  all  requefts  and  memorials  on  ftate  a&irs,  fumm^VkS 
the  fenate  at  pleafure,  and  arranges  the  bufinefs  to  be  difcuffed  in  that  aifem* 
bly.  The  council  of  ten  takes  cognifaoce  of  ilate  crimes,  and  has  the  power 
af  feizing  accufed  perfons,  examining  them  in  prifon,  and  taking  their  an- 
fwers in  writing,  with  the  evidence  againft  tbem«  But  the  tribunal  of  ftatc 
inquiiitors,  which  coniifts  only  of  three  members,  and  which  is  in  the  highcCb 
degree  defpotic  in  its  manner  of  proceeding,  has  the  power  of  deciding 
without  appeal,  on  the  lives  of  every  citizen  belonging  to  the  Venetian  ftate  ; 
the  higheft  of  the  nobi^ty,  even  the  doge  himfeu  not  being  excepted.  Tc 
thefe  three  inquifitors,  is  given  the  right  of  employing  fpies,  confidering  fe* 
cret  intelligence,  iffuing  orders  to  feize  all  perfons  wbofe  words  or  a&iona 
they  think  reprehenfible,  and  afterwards  trying  them,  and  ordering  them  to 
be  executed  when  they  think  proper.  They  have  keys  to  every  apartmeot 
of  the  ducal  palace,  and  can,  whenever  they  pleafe,  penetrate  into  the  very 
bed-chamber  of  the  doge,  open  his  cabinet,  and  examine  his  papers  :  and  of 
eourfe,  they  may  command  accefa  to  the  houfe  of  every  individual  in  the 
ftate*  They  continue  iu  o£Bce  but  for  one  year,  but  are  not  refponfible 
afterwards  fo^  their  condufi  whilft  they  were  in  authority.  So  much 
diftruft  and  jealoufy  are  difplayed  by  this  government,  that  the  noble  Vene- 
tians are  afraid  of  having  any  intercourfe  with  foreign  ambaffadors,  or  with 
foreigners  of  any  kind,  and  are  even  cautious  of  vi&ting  at  eadi  othei^a 
hoofes. 

All  the  orders  of  Venetian  nobility  are  dreffed  in  black  gowns,  large  wigs, 
and  caps  which  they  hold  in  their  hands.  The  ceremony  of  the  doge*s  mar<P 
Tying  the  Adriatic  once  a  year,  by  dibpping  into  it  a  ring,  from  his  bucen- 
taur  or  itate-barge,  attended  by  thofe  of  all  the  nobility,  is  the  moft  fuperb 
exhibition  in  Venice,  but  not  comparable  for  magnificence  to  a  lord  mayor*! 
ftew.  The  inhabitants  of  Venice  are  laid  to  amount  to  200,000.  The 
grandeur  and  convepience  of  the  city,  particularly  the  public  palaces,  the 
treafury,  and  the  arfenal,  are  beyond  ezpreflion.  Over  the  feveral  canals  of 
Venice,  are  laid  near  500  bridges,  the  greateft  part  of  which  are  ftone.  The 
Venetians  ftill  have  feme  manufactures  in  fcarlet  cloth,  gold  and  filver  Auffs, 
and  above  all,  fine  looking-glafies,  all  which  bring  in  a  confiderable  revenue 
to  the  owners  ;  that  of  the  ftate  aanually  is  laid  to  amount  to  8,000,000  of 
Italian  ducats,  each  valued  at  twenty  pence  of  our  money.  Out  of  this  are 
defrayed  the  expence^  of  the  ftate  and  the  pay  of  th^army,  which  in  the  time 
of  peace  coniifts  of  i6tOOO  regular  troops  (always  commanded  by  a  foreign 
general)*  and  io,coo  militia.  They  keep  up  d  fmalt  fleet  for  curbing  the 
mfolencies  of  the  piratical  fUtcs  of  Barbary,  and  they  have  among  them  fome 
orders  of  knighthood,  the  chief  of  which  are  thofe  of  the  Stola  iPoro; 
fo  called  from  the  robe  they  wear,  which  is  conferred  only  op"  the  firlt 
quality,  and  the  military  order  of  St.  Mark  ;  of  which  in  the  proper 
place. 

In  ecclefiaftical  matters  the  Venetians  have  two  patriarchs  ;  the  authority 
of  one  reaches  oyer  all  the  provinces^  but  neither  of  them  have  much  power ; 
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«ad  both  of  them  are  chofen  \>j  the  feoate  ;  and  all  religibui  fefb,  ^ven  the 
Mahometan  and  Eagany  excepting  proteftants,  are  here  tolerated  ia  the  free 
«xcrcife  of  their  religion. 

The  Venetians  are  a  livelfy  ingenious  people,  extravagantly  fond  of  public 
amufement^f  with  an  uncommon  rcli(hfor  humour.  Tuey  are  in  general  tall 
and  well  made  ;  and  many  fine  manly  countenances  are  met  with  in  theftreeta 
pf  Venice,  refemblin^  thofe  tranfmitted  to  us  by  the  pencils  of  Paul  Verbncfc, 
and  Titian.  The  wotnen  are  of  a  fine  ftyle  of  countenance,  with  exprellive 
features,  and  are  of  an  eafy  addrefs.  The  common  people  are  remarkably 
fober,  obliging  to  ftrangers,  and  gentle  in  their  intercoiirie  with  each  other. 
A  a  it  18  very  much,  thp  cudom  to  go  about  in  mafks  at  Venice,  and  great 
fiberties  are  taken  during  the  time  of  the  carnival,  an  idea  has  prevailed  ;  that 
there  is  much  more  Hcentioufnefs  of  manners  here  than  in  other  places  :  but 
tbis  opinion  feems  toliave  b^en  carried  too  far.  Great  numbers  of  ftrangers 
▼lilt  Venice  during  the  time  of  the  carnival,  and  there  are  eight  or ^nine  thea- 
tres here,  including  the  opera  houfes.  • 

The  dominions  of  Venice  confift  of  a  confiderable  part  of  Dalmatia,  of 
four  towns  in  Greece,  and  of  the  iflands  of  Corfu,  Pachfu,  Antipachfu^ 
Santa  Maura,  Curzolari,  Val  di  Compare,  Cephalonia,  and  Zante.  The 
Venetian  territories  in  Italy  contain  the  duchy  of  Venice,  the  Padiia- 
nefc,  the  peninfula  of  Rovigo,  the  Veronefe,  the  territories  of  Vicenfa  and 
Brefcia,  the  diftrifb  of  Bergamo,  Ci^mafco,  and  the  Marca  Trevigiana, 
with  part  of  the  country  of  Priuli.  The  fubje6ls  of  the  Venetian  re- 
public are  not  oppreffed  ;  the  fenate  has  found  that  mild  treatment,  and  " 
good  ufage,  are  the  heft  policy,  and  more  effeftual  than  armies,  in  preventing 
revolts. 

The  principal  city  of  Tufcany  Is  Florence,  which  is  now  pofiefled  by  a 
younger  branch  of  the  hpufe  of  Auftria,  after  being  long  held  by  the  illuf- 
trious  houfe  of  Medlcis,  who  made  their  capital  the  cabinet  of  all  that  is 
valuable,  rich,  and  mailerly  in  architediure,  literature^*  and  the  arts,  elpecial- 
If  thofe  of  paintii)g  add  fculpture.  It  is  thought  to  contain  above  70,000 
inhkbitants.  The  beauties  and  riches  of  the  grand  duke's  palaces  have  been 
often  4efcribed  ;  but  all  dcfcription  falls  ihort  of  their  contents,  fo  that  in 
every  refpedk  it  is  reckoned,  after  Rome,  the  fecond  city  in  Italy.  The  cele- 
brated Venus  de  Mtdici,  which«  take  it  in  all,  is  thought  to  be  the  ftandard 
of  taftc  in  female  beauty  and  proportion,  ftands  in  'a  room  called  the  Tribu- 
nal. The  iiifcription  on  its  bafe  mentions  its  being  made  by  Cleomenes 
«q  Athenian,  the  fon  of  ApoUodorus.  It  is  of  white  marble,  and  fi^rround- 
ed  by  oth^r  mafter  pieces  of  fculpture,  fome.  of  which  are  faid  to  be  the 
works  of  Praxiteles,  and  other  Greek  mailers.  Every  corner  of  this  beauti- 
ful city,  which  ftands  between  mountains  covered  with  olive  trees,  vineyards, 
and  deligiitful  villas,  and  divided  by  the  Arno,  is  full  of  wonders  in  the  arts 
of  painting,  ftatuary,  and  architecture.  It  is  a  place  of  fome  ftreng:h,  and 
contains  an  archbifhop's  fee,  and  an  univerfity.  The  inhabitants  boa  ft  gf  the 
improvements  they  have  made  in  the  Italian  tongue,  by  means  of  their  Aca- 
demia  del  la  Crufca ;  and  feveral  other  academics  are  now  eftabliOied  at 
Florence.  Though  the  Florentines  affed  great  ftate,  yet  their  nobility  and 
gentryi^eive  a  retail  trade  in  wine,  which  they  fell  from  their  cellar- windows, 
and  fometimes  they  even  hang  out  a  broken  flalfk,  as  a  fign  where  it  may  be 
bought.  They  deal,  befides  wbe  and  fruits,  in  gold  and  iilver  ftufFs.  • 
Upon  the  accefiion  of  the  archduke  Peter  Leopold,  afterwarda  the  emperor 
of  Germany,  to  this  duchy,  a  great  ■  reformation  was  introduced  both  into 
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the  government  and  manufaftured,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  finances.  '  Ft::^ 
is  thought  that  the  gr^at  duchy  of  Tufcany  could'  bring  to  the  (ibldy  upon 
occafion,  30,000  fighting  men,  and  that  itf  prefent  revenues  ate  above 
500,600!.  a  year.  The  other  principal  towns  of  Tufcany  are  Pifa, 'Leg- 
born,  and  Sienna ;  the  fiHl  and  lafl  are  m.uch  decayed ;  but  Leghorn  is  a 
very  handfome  city,  built  in  the  modern  tafle,  and  .with  fuch  regularity,  that: 
both  gatie^  are  feen  from  the  market-place.  It  is  wtll  fortified,  having 
two  forts  towards  the  fea^  befides  the  citadet  The  ramparts  afford  a  very 
agreeable  profpe6):  of  ,  the  fea,  and  of  many  villas  on  the  land  fide.  Here  all 
nations,  and  even  the  Mabometans^  have  free  accefsi  and  may  fettle.  The 
xiumbtr.  of  inhabitants  is  computed  at  40,000,  among  wl/om  are  fatd  to  be 
2O1O00  Jews,  who  live  in  a  particular  quarter  of  the  city,  have  a  handfome 
fynagogue,  and  though  fubjc6k  to  very  heavy  impofts,  are  in  a  thriving  con* 
dition,  the  greateft  |;^rt  of  the  commerce  of  this  city  going  through  their 
hands. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lucc'd)  which  is  a  fmall  free  commonwealth,  lyings 
on  the  Tufcan  tea,  in  a  mod  delightful  plain,  are  the  moft  induftrious'  of 
all  the  Italians.  They  have  improved  their  country  into  a  beautiful  gar* 
den,  fo  that  though  they  do  not  exceed  1 20,000,  their  annual  revenue 
amounts  to  8o,oCol.  flerling.  Their  capital  is  Lucca,  which  contains 
about  40,000  inhjibitantSy  who  deal  iil  mercery  goods,  wines,  and  fruits 
"  efpecially  olives.  This  republic  is  under  the  protection  of  the  emperor. 
The  -vicinity  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Tufcany  keeps  the  people  of  Lucca 
conftantly  on  their  guard,  in  order  to  preferve.  their  freedom  ;  for  in 
iuch  a  iituation,  an  univerfal  concord  and  harmqhy  caM  alone  enable  them  to 
tranlmit  to  poft^prity  the  bleffings  of  their  darling  Liberty,  ^hofe  name  they 
bear  oh  their  ari^s,  and  whofe  image  is  not  only  imprelfed  on  their  coin,  but 
alfo  on  the  city  gates,  and  all  their  public  buildings. — It  is  alfo  obfervable,^ 
*tbat  the  inhabitants  of  this  little  republic,  being  in  poffeflion  of  freedom,  ap« 
ftar  with  an  air  of  cheerfulnefs  and  plenty,  fcldom'  to  be  found  among' thofc 
df  the  neighbouring  countries. 

The  republic  of  St.  Mariko  is  here  mentioned  as  a  geographical  curW' 
^(ity.  Its  territories  confiil  of  a  high,  craggy  mountain,,  with  a  few  emi- 
nences at  the  bottom,  and  the  inhabitanf^  boaft  of  having  preferved  their  li- 
berties, as  a  republic,  for  1 300  years.  It  is  under  the  protection  of  the  pope, 
and  the  inoffenfive  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  who  ax^  not  above  5000  in  all^ 
with  the  fmall  value  of  their  territory,  have^pi^ferved  its  conflitution. 

The  duchy  and  city  of  Pa  km  A,  together  with  the  duchies  of  Placentia  and 
Goaitalla,  now  form  one  of  the  moft  flourlfhing  ilaties  in  Italy  of  its  extent;. 
The  foils  of  Parma  and  Placentia  arc  fertile,  aThd  produce  the  richcft  friilta 
and  padurages,  and  contain  corf^derable  manufactures  of  filk.  It  is  th^  feat 
ofabifhop'siee,  and  anuniverfity  ;  and  fome  of  its  magnificent  churches  are 
painted  by  the  famous  Gorreggio.  The  prefent  duke  *  of  Parma  is  a  prince 
of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  and  (on  to  the  latf  Don  Philip,  the  king  of  Spain's 
younger  brother.  This  coimtry  was,  fome  years  paft,  the  feat  of  a  oloody 
war  between  the  Auitrians,  Spaniards,  and  Neapolitans.  The  cities  of  Par- 
ma and  Placentia  are  enrichtd  with  magnificent  buildings ;  but  his  catholic 
majeHy,  on  his  accciGon  to  the  thrbne  of  Naples,  is  faid  to  have  earned  with 
him.  thither  the  molt  remarkable  pictures  and  moveable  cur ioii ties.  The 
duke^s  cV^urt'ia  thought  to  be  the  politeit  of  any  iiK  Italy,  and  it  is  (aid  that 
his  revenues  exceed  ioo,oool.  fterhng- a  year,  a  fum  rather  exaggerated.— 
The  city  of  Parma  is  fuppofed  to  contain  50,000  inhabitants. 

-  Maktua 

*  Ferdinand  duke  of  Parma,  horn  Jan.  ao  1751,  married  to  the  archduchcfs  Mstrit 
—1:-  Jofepha,  June  zy,  2769,    Xbcir iSit^  arc  s  prlocc  and  tvo  pryi^cflcv 
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JSIahtva,  foraicrly  a  rich  duchy,  bringing  to  its  own  duflces  500,000 

-crowns  a  year,  is  now  much  decayed.       The  governmept  of  it  was  annexed 

to  that  or  the  Milanefe,  which  are  now  in  the  poiTenion  of  the  French.    The 

.capital  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft^fortrefTes  in  Europe,  and  contains  about  16,000 

inhabitants,  who  boaft  that  Virgil  was  a  native  of  their  country.    It  has  been 

frequently  taken  and  retaken  during  the  prefent  war  (i  801)  and  was  ceded 

'to  th^  French  after  the  battle    of  Marengo,  in  whpfe  pofTef&on    it     (Itll 

TcmaiAs.  ' 

The  duchy  of  Modem  a.  (fortnerly  Mutina)  is  dill  governed  by  its  own 
dukef ,  the  head  of  the  houfe  of  Efte,  from  whom  the  family  of  Brunrwic 
'defcendcfd.  The  duke  is  abfolute  within  hisoyvn  dominfons,  which  are  ffuit* 
fuL  The  duke  is  unde^  the  prote6lion  of  the  houfe  of  Audria,  and  is  a  vaf« 
£id  of  the  empire^  His  dominions  are  far  from  being  Bourifhing,  though 
very  ia^>roveable,  they  having  been  alternately  waded  by  the  late  belligerent 
j>owers  iir  Italy. 

The  EC€L£siASTiCAL  STATE,  whi'ch  contalns  Rome,  formerly  the  ca- 
pital of  the  world,* lies  about  the  middle  of  Itaty.  The  bad  effeAs  of  popifh 
tyranny,  fuperdition,  and  oppreilion,.are  here  feen  in  the  higheft  perfedion. 
Thofe  fpots,  which  under  the  maders  of  the  world  were  formed  into  fp 
•snany  terredrial  paradifes,  furrounding  theic  magnificent  villas,  and  en- 
riched with  all  the  luxuries  that  art  and  nature  cquld  .produce,  are  now 
.converted  into  noxious  pedilential  mar/hes  and  quagmires  ;  Tind  the  Cam- 
pagna  di  Roma,  that  tormerly  contained  a  million  of  inhabitants,  would 
afford  at  prefent  of  itfeU,  but  a  miferabie  fubfidence  to  about  five  hun« 
dred. 

The  Italian  princes  affe£ied  to  be«the  patrons  of  all  tHe  curious  and  codly 
arts,  and  each  vied  with  the  other  to  mak«  his  court  the  r,epofitory  of  tadc 
and  magnificence. ■  Thispai&on  difabled  them  fijom  laying  out  money  upon 
"works  of  pubUc  utility,  or  from  .encouraging  the  indudry,  or  relieving 
the  wants  of  their  fuhje6U  :  and  its  miferabie  effe£^s  are  feen  in  many 
parts  of  Italy.  The  fplendour  smd  furniture  of  churches  in  the  papal 
dominionB  were  inexpreflible  ;  but  they  have  been  completely  pillaged  fince 
Italy  was  fubdued  by  the  French.  But  this  cenfure  admits  of  exceptions/ 
even  in  a  manner  at  the  gates  of  Rome.   . 

'  Modern  Rome    contains,'  within  its    circuit,  a  vad  number  of  gardens 

and  vineyards.       I  have  already  eoi^hed  upon  its  -curio (ities  and  antiqiii- 

rties.      It  dands  upon  the  Tyber,  an  inconfiderable  river  when  compared 

to  the  Thames,  and  navigated  by  fmall   boats,  barges,  and  lighters.     The 

^alUeof  St.  Angelo,  though  its  chief  fortrefs,  would  be  foand^to  be  a  place 

of  fmall  drength,  were  it,  regularly  be^eged,    ^The  city  ftanding  upon  the 

ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  hes  much  higher,  fo  tl\at  it  is  difficult  to  didinguiOi 

;the  feven  bills  on  which  it  was  origmally  bulk.     When  we  confider  Rome 

as  it  now  dands,  there   is  the  drongeft  reafon   to  believe  that   it  exceeds 

ancient   Rome  itfelf  in  the  magnificence  of  its  dru6iur(s ;  nothing  in  the 

old  ctty#  when  midrefs  of  the  world,   conld  come  in  com^fetition  with  St. 

Peter's   church  ;  'and  perha{/b  many  other '  churches  in    Rome  exceed  in 

beauty  of'  architedur^  and  value  of  materiafs,  utenfils,  4nd  furniture,    her 

4  R  a         -  ancient 

f  Hercules  Renaua,duke  of  Modena,  born  Nov.-az,  1717  ;  married  April  x6,  1741a 
to  the  princefs  of  Mafia  Cartata.  Their  ifTue,  Mary  Beatrix,  born  April  19  1750  ;  mar- 
ried to  Ferdinand,  $^*clidukc  .of  Avftria,  1771. 
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ancietit  temples  ;  tboogh  it  moft  be  acknowledged  thattbe  Pantbeon  ntsft 
have  been  an  amazing  ftrudure.  The  inhabitants  of  Rome,  in  17149  a* 
mounted  to  i45,ocx>.  If  we  confider  that  the  fpirit  of  travelling  is  maoh 
increafed  finct  that  time,  we  cannot  reafonably  fuppofe  them  to  be  diminififted 
at  prefent. 

Next  to  Romey  Bologna,  the  capital  of^the  Bolognefe,  is  the  moft  conC* 
derablc  city  in  the  eccIeiiaAical  date,  and  an  exception  to  the  indolence  of 
its  other  inhabitants.     The  government  was  formerly  under  a  legate  a  lattr^^ 
who  is  always  a  cardinal,  and  changed  every  three  years.     The  people  here  li^e 
more  fodably  and  comfortably  than  the  other   fubjeCis  of  the  pope  ;  ao<l 
perhap;;  tfieir  diftances    frotn    Rome,  Which  is*   195  miles,  north- weft,  has 
contributed  to    their  cafe.      The  reft  of  xhp    eccfcfiaftical  ftate    contains 
many  towns  celebrated  in  ancient  hiftory,  and  even  now  exhibiting  the  moft 
ftrikiiig  veftiges  of  their  flourifhing  ftate  about  the  beginning  of  the  i6tli 
century. 

The   grandeur  ofFERRAKA,   RAVENiaa,  Rimini,  Ukbino  .(the  native 
city  of  the  celebrated  painter  RaphaU),  Ancona,  and  many  othtrr  ftatea 
and  riticrs,    illuUriotis  in  formrr  times.,  are  new    to  be  fecn    only  in  their 
ruins  and  ancient  hiftory.     Loretto,  on  the  other  hand,  an  obfcure  fpot 
never  thought  or  heard  of  in  times  of  antiquity,  is  now  the  admiration  of  the 
worlds  for  the  riches  it  contains,  and  the  prodigious  refort  to  it  of  pilgrimsy 
and  other  dtvotees!  from  a  notion   induftrioufly  propagated  by  the  Romiih 
clergy,  that  the  houfe  in  which  the  Virgin  Mary  is  faid  to  havt  dwelt  at  Na* 
zareth,wascarried  thither  through  the  air  by  angels,  attended  with  many  other 
miraculous  circumftances,  fuch  as  that  all  the  trees,  on  the  afrival  of  ^c  facrcd 
manfion,  bowed  with  the  profoundeft  reverence  :  and  great  care  is  taken  to 
prevent  any  bits  of  the  materiak  of  thts  houfe  from  being  carried  to  other 
places,  and  expofed  as  relics,  to  the  prejudice  of  Loretto.     The  image  ot  the 
Virgm  Mary,  and  of  ihe  divine  infant,  are  of  cedar,,  placed  in  a  fmall  apart* 
ment,  feparated  from  the  others  by  a  filvcr  ballullrade,   which  h$s  a  gate  of 
the  fame  metal. — It  is  impoffible  to  defcribe  the  gold  chains,  the  rings  and 
jewels,  emeraldti,  pearls,  and  rub.ies,  wherewitb  this  image  is  or  was  load* 
cd  ;  and  the  angels  of  folid  gold,  who  are  here  placed  on  every  fide,  are 
equally  enriched  with  the  moft  precious  diamonds*     To  the  fuperftnion  of 
Roman  catholic  princes,^  Loretto  is  indebted  for  this  mafs  of  treafure.     It 
has  been  a  matter  of  furprife,  that  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  by  the  Turks 
or  Barbary   ftates    upon  Loretto,    cfpecially  as  it  is  badly    fprtified,  and 
ftands  near  the  fea ;  but  ijt  is  now  generally  fuppofed,  that  the  real  trea- 
fure is  withdrawn,  aud  metals  and  ftones  of  Icis  value  fubftituted  in  its 
place. 

The  king  of'  Napi.es  and  Sicily,  or,  as  he  is  more  properly  called,  the 
King  of  th^  Two  Sicilies  (the  name  of  Sicily  being  qommon  to  both),  is 
.  poiFeiTed  of  the  lar^eft  dominions  of  any  prince  in  Italy,  as  they  comprehend 
the  ancient  countries  of  Sam'nium,  Campania,  Apulia,  Magna-Grecia  abd 
the  ifland  of  Sicily,  concaining  in  all  about  32,000  fquare  miles.  They  are 
boAoded  on  all  iid^ji  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  /idriktic,  except  on  the 
north  eaft,  where  Naples  terminates  on  the  ecclcfiaftical  ftate.  The  Apen* 
nine  runs  through  it  from  north  to  fouth,  and  its  furfaceis  eftimatcd  at  3,500 
fquare  leagqes.  The  air  is  hot,  and  its  foil  fruitful  of  every  thing  produced 
in  Italy.  The  wines  called  Vino  Greco,  and  Lac|^ryihSB  Chrifti,  are  excel- 
lent. The  city  of  Naples,  its  capital,  which  is  extremely  fuperb,  and  adorned 
with  all  the  profufion  of  art  and  riches,  and  its  neighbourbood]  would  be  one 
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4>f  the  moft  deligbtfol  places  m  Europe  to  live  in,  were  it  not  for  tleir  vicinity 
to  the  volcano  of  Vcfuirlus,  ivhich  fometime^  threatens  the  city  with  dellruc* 
tion,  and  the  foiKbeing  peftered  with  infers  and  reptiles^  fome  of  which  are 
TenomSus.  The  houfes  in' Naples  are  inadequate  to. the  population,  but  in 
general,  are^  five  or  fix  ftories  in  height,  and  flat  at  the  top  ;  on  which  arc 
placed  numbers  of  flower  vafes^or  fruit  trees,  in  boites  of  earth,  producing  a 
very'  gay  and  agrecal^le  tStdt,  Some  of  the  ftreets  arc  very  kandfome  :  no 
ftreet  in  Rome  equals  in  beauty  the  Strada  di  Toledo  at  Naples ;  and  ftill  lefs 
can  any  of  them  be  compared  witn  thofe  beautiful  ftreets  that  lie  open  to  the 
bay.  The  richeft  and  moft  commodious  convents  in  Europe,  both  for  male 
and  female  votaries,  are  in  this  city ;  the  mol^  fertile  and  beai^tiful  hills  of  the 
environs  are  covered  with  them  :  and  a  fmall  ^art  of  their  revenue  is  fpent  in 
feedingf  the  poor,  the  monks  diftrlbuting  bread  and  foup  to  ^  certain  number 
every  day  before  the  doors  of  the  convents. 

Though  above  two-thirds,  of  the  property  of  the  kingdom  ^re  in^the  hands 
of  the  ecclefiaftics,  the  proteftants  live  here  with'great  freeddm ;  and  though 
his  Neapolitan  majefty  prefciits  to  his  holinefs  every  year  a  fplfrey,  as  an  ac« 
knowledgment  that  his  kingdom  is  a  fief  of  the  pontifici|tje, 'yet  no  iDqui* 
fition  is  eftablifbed  in  Naples.     The  r<>venuear  of  that  kii/g  amounted,  be- 
fore   Naples  Was  taken  ^y  the  French,   to  more  tlian  ^  miUibn  fterling* 
7he  exports  of  the  kingdom  are  legumes^  hemp,  annifee4^,  wool,  oil,  wine, 
cheefe,  fiHi,  honey,  wax,  manna,  faffron,  gums,  capers,  nui«aroni,  fait,  pot-afti, 
flax,  cotton,  (ilk,  and  divers  manufadtiires.     The  king^s  a  nui^erous  but  ge- 
nerally poor  nobility,  confifting  of  princes,  dukes,  mUrquiiTes,  and  otKeir  high 
founding  titles  $  and  his  capital,  by  far  the  moft  populous  in  Italy,  contains  at 
leaft  350,000  inhabitants.     Among  thefe  are  about  30,000  lazaroni,  or  black- 
guards, the  greater  part  of  which  have  no  dwelling  houfes,  but  fleep  every  night 
in  fiitnmer  under  portico8,^piazzas,  orauy  kind  of  flielter  they  can  find,  and  in 
the  winter  or  rainy  time  of  the  year,  which  lafts  feveral  weeks,  the  rain  falling 
by  pailfulls,  they  refort  to  the  caves  under  Capo  di  Monte,  wl^ere  they  fleep  in 
crowds  like  flieep  in  a  pinfold.     Thofe  of  them  who  have  wives  and  children, 
live  in  the  fuburbs  of  Naples,  near  Paufllippo,  in  hu;s,  or  in  caverns  or  cham- 
bers dug  out  ofthat  mountain.     Some  gain  a  livelihood  by  fifliing,  others  by 
carrying  burthens  to  and  from  the  (hipping  ;  many  walk  about  the  ftreets  ready 
to  run  on  errands,  or  to  perform  any  labour  in  their  power  fov  a  very  fmall  re-- 
compeiice.  •  As  they  do  not  meet  with  conftant  employment,  their  wages  are 
not  fufficient  for  their  maintenance  ;  bnt  the  deficiency  is  in  Tome  degree  fup<« 
plied  by  the  foup  and  bread  which  are  diftributed  at  the  doors  of  the  convents* 
But  though  there  is  fo  much  poverty  among  the  lower  people,  there  ia 
a  great  appearance  of  wealth  aptong  fome  of  the  great.     Tne  Neapolitan 
nobility  are  exceflively  foqd  of^fliew  and  fplendor.     This   appears  in  the 
brflCancy  of  their  equipages,  the  number  of  their  attendants,  the  richnefi 
of  their  drefs^  and  ,ihe  grandeur  of  theii^  titles.     According  to  a  late  tra« 
▼ellcr  (Mr.  Swioburne),  luxury  of  late  iiath  advanced  with  gigantic  ftrides 
in  Naples.     Forty  years  ago,  the  Neapolitan  ladies  wore  nets  and  ribbands 
on.  their  heads,  as  the  Spanifli  women  do  to  this  day,  and  not  twenty  of  them 
t^ere  pofleffed  of  a  cap :  but  hair  plainly  dreft  is  a  mode  now  confined  to  the 
loweft  order  •of  inhabitants,  and  all  diftin^lion  of  drefs  between  tUb  wife  of  a 
nobleman  and  that  of  a  citizen  15  entirely  laid  afide*     Expence  and  extrava- 
gance are  here  in  the  extreme.  *  '' 

Through    every  fpot  of  the  kingdom  -  of  .Naples^  the  traveller  may  be 
f;|id  to  tread  on  clailic  ground^  and  no  country  prefents  jthe  eye  with  mgra 

beauti« 
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beautiful  profpefts.  There  are  ft3t  traces  of  the  memorable  towv  of 
Cannx,  as  fragments  of  altars,  iiornicesy  gates,  walls,  vaults,  and  under- 
ground  granaries  ;  aad  the  fcene  of  ad^ipn  between  Hanaibal  and  the 
Romans,  it  (Ull  maHied  out  to  pofterity  by  the  name  of  Fe%%§  dtfangue^ 
•*  field  of  blood."  Taranto,  a  city  that  was  once  the  rival  of  Rome,  is 
now  remarkable  for  little  elfe  than  its  fifherje^.  Sorento  \%  a  city  placed 
jOn  the  "brink  of  fteep  rocki^,  \\xax  everbaag  the  bay,  and  of  all  the  places 
iu  the  kingdom,  had  the  moft  delightful  climate,  Nola,  once  famous  for 
at«  irmphith<ratre6,  and  as  the  place  where  Auguftus  C^clar  died,  isuow  hardly 
worth  obrervation.  < 

Brundufium,  now  Brindifi,  was^  the  grei^t  fupplier  of  oySers  for  tbe 
Roman  tables.  It  hath  a  fine' port,  but  the  buildings  are  poor  and  ruin- 
ous ;  and  the  fall  of  the  Grecian  empire  under  the  Turks,  reduced  it  to  a 
ftate  of  ina^ivlty  and  poverty,  from  which  it  hath  oot  yet  emerged^ 
£iccept  Rome,  no  city  can  boaft  of  fo  many  remains  of  ancient  fcuJpture 
a^  Beneventol  here  the  arch  of  Trajan,  one  of  the  moil  magnificent  re« 
mains  of  Roman  grandeur  out  of  Rome,  ere^ed  in  the  year*  114,  is  ftilt 
ia  tolerable  prefervation.  Reggio  had  nothing  remarkable  but  a  Gothic 
cathedral.  It  was*  deftniyed  by  an  earthqustke  before  the  Marfian  warp 
and  rebciilt  by  Joluis  Cselar  ;  part  of  the  wall  ftilf  remains,  and  was  very 
roughly  handled  by  the  earthquake  in  1782,  but  not  deftroyed;  only  \i6 
loft  their  IJves  out  of  .i6,oco  inhabitants;  The  ancient  city  of  OppidQ 
was  entirely  ruined  by  the  earthquake  of  the  5th  of  February,  and  the 
jgreateft  force  thereof  feems  to  have  been  exerted  near  that  fpot,  and  at 
Cafal  Nuova,  and  Terra  Nuova.  From  Trupea  to  Squilace,  moft  of  the 
towns  aud  villages  were  either  totally,  or  in  part  Overthrown,  and  many  of 
the  inhabitants  buried  in  the  ruins*^  To-  afcertain  tbe  extent  of  the  ra\;ages, 
Sir  William  HatiMlton,  who  furveyed  it,  gives  ^he  following  defcription  ; 
^*  If  on  a  Qiap  of  Italy,  and  with  your  compafles  ou  the  fcale  of  Italian  milest 
you  were  to  mcafure  0^22,  and  then  fixing  your  central  point  in  the  city 
of  Oppido  (which  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  fpot  on  which  the  eartliquake 
bad  esC^erted  its  greatrlt  £orce},  form  a  circle  (the  radii  of  which  will  be, 
as  I  jufl  faid,  22  miles)  yon  will  then  include  aU  the  towns  and  villages 
that  have  beeo  utterly  ruined,  and  the  fpots  .itirVrc  the  greaieft  mofr 
tality  has  liappened*  and  where  there  have  been, the  moft  viTible alterations 
on  tbe  fac^  of  the  earth.  Then  extend  your  compaffcs  or  the  fame  fcale  to' 
72  miles,  pref'crving  the  fame  centre,  and  form  anothj^r  circle,  you  will 
include  the  whole  of  the  country  that  has  any  mark  of  having  been  affeded  by 
the  earthquake.'^ 

Tbe  ifiand  of  Sicily,  once  the  granary  of  the  world  for  corn,  dill  con« 
tinues  to  fupply  Naples,  and  other  parts,  with  tliat  commodity  ;  but  its 
cultivation,  and  confeijueirtly  fertility,  is  greatly  diminifhed.  Its  vegeta* 
ble,  mineral,  and  animal  produdlions,  are  pretty  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
Jtaly.  '         - 

-  JBoth  the  andents  and  modems  have  maintained,  that  Sicily  was  originally 
JoiQed  to  the  continent  of  Italy,  but  gradually  feparated  from  it  by  the  ea« 
croachotents  of  the  fea,  and  the  (hocks  of  earthquakes,  fo  as  to  become  a 
perfect  iflaffd.  The  climate  of  Sicily  is  fo  hot,  that  even  4n  the  beginning  of 
January  the  ihade  is  refre(h|ng  ;  aqd<hilling  winds  ace  only  felt  a  few  days  in 
March,  and  then  a  fmall  fire  is  fufficient  to  banifh  the  cold. .  The  only  ap- 
pearance of  winter  is  found  towards  the  fummit  of  Mount  £tna, 'where  fnovr 
Jails,  which  tbe  inhabitants  have  a  contrivance  for  preferving.  '  Churches^ 
conyents,  and  religious  fouodations  a(re  extremely  numierous  here  :  the  build- 
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tit  hsLtiShme^  9ai  tbe  rerenn^  confiderablc.  If  this  UEind  were  better 
ciiitmted,  and  it»  goveromeiit  mdre  equitablcif  it  would  in  many  prfpeds  be 
a'  delight fut^lacc  of  refidcnce«  There  are  a  great  Domber  of  fine  remains 
«f  antiquity  here.  Some  parts  of  this  ifland  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  the  female  inhabitants.  Palermo,  the  capital  of  Sicily,  is  compvted  t^ 
contaio  i20>cxx>  inhabitants.  The  two  principal  tlreets,  and  whxb  cro& 
each  other,  are  very  fine.  This  is  faid  to  be  the  only  town  in  ail  Italy  which 
18  lighted  at  night  at  the  public  expence.  It  carries  on  a  eonfiderable  trade  | 
as  alio  did  Meffina,  which,  before  the  earthquake  in  1785,  was  a  large, 
and  well  built  city,  contaming  many  churches  and  convents,  generally 
elegant  ftrudures.  By  that  eatthquake  a  grait  part  of  the  lower  diftri^ 
of  the  city  and  of«the  pore  was  deftniyeJ,  and  eonfiderable  damage  done 
(o  the  lofty  uniCbrm  bnildings  called  the  Pdlaxxataf  in  the  fliape  of  a 
crefcent  ;  but  the  force  of  the  earthquake,  though  violent,  was  nothing  at 
MeSna  or  Reggio,  to  what  it  uas  in  the  plain,  for  of  30,000,  the  fujw 
pofed  population  of  the  city  only  700  is  faid  to  have  penfhcd.  **  The 
^eateft  mortality  fell  upon  thofe  towns  and  countries  fituated  ro  the  plain 
of  Calabria  Ultra,  on-  the  weftem  fide  of  the  mountauns  Dejo,  Sacro,  and 
Caulont.  At  Cafal  Nbovo,  the  princeff  Gerace*  and  opwards  of  4000 
6f  the  inhabitants,  loft  their  tires ;  at  Bagnara,  the  number  of  dead 
amounts  to  3017  ;  Radicina  and  Palmi  count  their  lofs  at  about  3000  each  ; 
Terra  Nuova  about  14OQ;  Seminari  ftil]  more.  The  fum  total  of  the  mort« 
ality  in  both  Calabrias  and  in  Sicily  by  the  earthquakes  alone,  according  to 
the  returns  i(f  the  fecretary  of  ftate^S  office  at  Naples,  is  32,367  ;  "  but  Sir 
William  Hamilton  laith^'  be  has  good  reafbn  to  belfeTe,  that,  including 
ftrangers,  th^  number  of  lives  lofl  muft  have  been  confiderably  greater :  40,00a 
at  Icaft  may  be  allbu^d,  he  believes,  without  exaggeration. 

/Fhe  iflaj|d  of  SAaBtnu,  which  gires  a  royal  title  to  the  duke  of  Savoy^ 
JSes  about  I  jo  miles  well  of  Leghorn,  and  hath  fipren  cities  or  towns. «  Its 
capital,  Cdgliari,  i&an  univrrfity,  an  archbifhoprict  and  the  feat  of  the  viceroy^ 
eontainiBg  abotx  15,000  inhabitants.  It  is  thought  that  his  Sardinian  ma- 
jefty 's  revenues,  from  this  ifland>  dd  not  exceed  5000I.  fterling  a  year,  though 
ft  yields  plenty  df  com  and  wine,  and  has  a  coral  fifhery.  Its  air  is  bad» 
from  its  marfhes  and  high  mountains  on  the  North,  and  therefore  was  a  place 
of  exile  for  the  Romans.  It  was  formerly  annexed  to  the  croWn  of  Spain^ 
but  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht  it  was  given  to  £he  emperor,  and  in  1719,  to  the 
houfe  of  Savoy. 

On  the  1 6th.  Septr.  1792  war  was  declared  by  the  national  aifembly  of 
France  againft  the  king  of  Safdima,  and  about  the  20th«  geaeral  Montef- 
quieu  entered  the  territories  of  Savoy.  His  Sardinian  majetiy  continued  to 
refift  this  unprovoked  invafion,.  and  to  druggie  fqr  hit  independence  till  the 
yeat  1796,  when,  to  avert  impending  d eft ru^on,  a  treaty  v^'as  concluded  in 
May,  in  aH  refpe^ts  moft  humiliating  and  difgraceful. 

The  unfortunate^  king  was  afterwards  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  aritis, 
when  being  forced  to  yield  to  the  fupenority  of  the  French  armies,  he  was  de- 
throned by  Buonaparte. 

The  ifland  oFCorsica  Hes  oppofite  to  the  Genoefe  conttneAt,  between  ihc 
gulf  of  Genoa  and  idaud  of  Sardinia,  and  is  better  l^owu  by  the  noble  ilaod 
which  the  inhabiiaots  made  for  their  liberty,  againil  their  Genoefe  tyrants,  and 
afterwards  againft  the  bafe  and  ungenerous  efforts  of  the  French  to  enilave 
theiPf  than  from  any  advantages  they  enjoy,  from  nature  or  (itiiatiun. 
Though  mouutain^QS  and  w«ody»  h  prcduces  com,  wine,  figs,  nlmonds,  chcf^ 
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nutst  oGves,  and  other  fruits.  It  has  alfo  fome  cattle  and  horfesy  and  is  ptcntl^ 
fuUy,  fuppliedy  both  by  Tea  and  rivers,  with  fifh.  The  inhabitams  are  faid  to 
amount  to  1 20,000.  Baftra,  the  capital,  is  a  place  bf  fome  ftrength  ;  thoogli 
other  towns  of  the  ifland  that  were  in  poiTeillon  of  the  maleoontents,  appear 
to  have  been  but  poorly  fortified. 

In  r  794,  Corfica  was  reduced  by  lord  Hood,  who,  afttfr  leaving  Toulon 
cruized  fome  time  off  Hieres  bay  ;  and  early  in  the  month  of  May  proceed-  * 
ed  for  Corfica,  which  was  in  a  ftate  of  revolt  agaiuil  the  authonty  of  the 
Qonvention.  The  tower  and  garrifon  of  Mortella  furrendered  orf  the  i  oth 
of  that  month  ;  the  tower  of  Tornelli  was  abandoned  by  the  republicans  oa 
the  1 7th  and  in  two  days  after,  they  evacuated  St.  Fiorenzo,  and  retreated 
to  BaiUa ;  whither  they  were  folio  wed  as  foon  as  poffible  by  lord  Hood. 
The  number  of  perfons  bearing  arms  in  Bailia  originally  amounted  to  no 
more  than  5000  men.  The  fortifications  were  not  in  the  bed  ilate,  aud 
the  garrifon  but  indifferently  provided  ;  yet  they  made  an  obfUnate  defence, 
and  reMed  till  the  19th  of  May,  when  lord  Hood  <'  in  contidcration  of 
the  very  gallant  defence  made  by  the  garrifon  of  Baftia,  and  from  principles 
of  humanity,'*  offered  honourable  terms  to  the  commandant  Gentili,  which 
in  the  fiiuation  of  the  garrifon  it  would  have  been  defperatc  to  reje£L  Id  coq- 
fcquence  of  this  negociation  the  garrifon  on  the  24th  marched  out  with  the 
honours  of  war,  and  Baftia  was  taken  poifefiion  of  by  the  Englifh. 

In  confequence  of  this  fuccefs  the  whole  ifland  fubmitted  to  the  Britifh 
arms,  except  the  town  of  Calvi,  which  refilled  till  the  loth  of  Augtifl,  wbea 
it  furrendered  on  terms  of  capitulation.  The  garrifon  marched  out  with  the 
honours  of  war,  and  were  tranfported  at  the  ezpence  of  Great  Britain  to 
Toulon. 

Corfica  did  not,  howevtr,  long  remain  in  pofTeilion  of  the  Englifh.  In 
1 796  the  dire6tory  planned  its  reduf^ion  ;  nor  could  the  vigilance  of 
the  viceroy  hinder  fuch  communications,  or  his  authority  fupprefs  fuch 
tendencies  to  infurre^ion,  as  were  fufficieut  to  mark  the  difpofition  of  his 
sewly  acquired  fubje6ts.  While  the  French  were  farming  plans,  the  exe- 
cution of  which  was  checked  by  the  fuperiority  of  the  Englifh  naval  force,  the 
Corficans  were  employed  in  finding  means  how  to  co- operate  with  their 
former  countrymen^  and  fhake  off  their  new  aUegiance.  The  viceroy  who 
knew  how  to  cfUroate  the  alternately  fubtle  and  ftubbom  politics  of  thefe  if- 
landers,  did  not  virait  the  czplofion,  but  gave  notice  that  he  was  going  to  with- 
draw his  troops,  and  along  with  them  the  kingly  government  he  was  going  to 
eflabhfh.  The  Corficans  fcarcely  waited  the  withdrawing  of  the  Englifh 
troops,  before  they  formed  themfelves  into  primary  afiemblies  to  lend  deputies 
to  the  commiiSoncrs  in  Italy  to  divefl  themfelves  of  their  title  of  fubjc^s  to 
the  king  of  England. 

Capri  the  ancient  Caprea,  is  an  ifland  to  which  Augufiur  Czfar,  ofteR 
came  for  his  health  and  rtcreatibn,  and  which  Tiberius  made  a  fccne  of  the 
moil  infamous  pleafures.  It  lies  three  Italian  miles  from  that  part  of  the 
bvuirland  which  proje6is  fartbell  into  the  fea.  It  extends  four  miles  in 
length  from  Eaft  to  Well,  and  about  one  in  breadth.  The  wef^em  part  is, 
fur  above  two  jniles  a  continued  rock,  vadly  high,  and  inacccfifible  next  the 
fea  ;  yet  Ado  Capri,  the  largeft  town  of  ibc  ifland,  is  tituated  here  ;  and  in 
this  part  are  feveral  places  covered  with  a  very  fruitful  foil.  The  caftem 
end  of  the  ifland  alfo  rifcs  up  in  prtrcipices  that  are  nearly  as  high,  though 
not  quite  fo  long  as  the  wetlern.  Between  t4ie  rocky  mount aios,  at  each 
endj  b  a  flip  of  Tower  ground  that  runs  acrofs  the  ifland^and  is  one  of  the 
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ptet&nteft  (pati  thzi  can  ^atfly-  be  conceived.  It  is  obvkM  wiib  mfnle»f' 
olives*  almonds,  oi^nges»  fig8» '  vine yafdsy  and  corn  fields,  which  look"  el* 
tremely  frefh  and  beautifol,  and  afford  a  nioil  deh'ghlful  littk  landfoap*^»^ 
vrfaen  viewed  from  -the  tops  of  the  neij(hboufing  moiiniaini.  '  Hefe  is  fttuaw 
ted  the  town  of  Caprfti,  two  of  three- convents,  and  the  biOiop's  {Ni1aee« 
In  the  midft  of  this  fenile  traft  fifes  a  hill,  vrhich  in  rfaerei^ii  of  Tiberittt 
'vra«(  probably  covered  witli  buildings,  fbrne  remaina  of  which  are  ftiU  to  be 
feen. — Bar  the  moft  Confiderable  ftiins  are'-  at  the  very  extremity >*  of  the 
caftcrn  promontorf.  .',:..  .  ^ 

From  this  place  there  is  a  very  noble  profiped  ;  -bn  6ne  fid«  of  it,  the  fea. 
extends  farther  than  the  eye  Cait  reacfa[ ;   jaft  oppofite  is  the  grceti  promon- 
tory of  Sarentum,  and  oa  the  other  (ide  the  hij  of  Naples. 
.  IscHiA,  and  fome  otb^  iflandB  on  the  coafts  of  Naples  ind  Italy^  have* 
nothing  to  diftinguifh  them  but  the  rbins  of  their  antiijafties,  and  their  Imk^ 
ing  now  beautiful  .fommer  retreats  for  theif  owpers.     £Jlba  hath  been  n*^ 
nowned  ibr  its  miaes  from  a  period  beyond  the  r^ch*  of  hiftory.     Vtrgily 
and  Anftotle  mention  itl     Its  fiuiation  is  about  ten  roiks  fo\atii  weft  from' 
Tufcany,  and  80  ihiles'  in  circumference,  containin]^  iiear  700d' irihabitants* 
It  is  divided  between' the  king  of  Naples^  to  vuhom  Porto  JLongone  belonjy^s,' 
auid  the  great  duke  of  Tufcaiiy^  who  is.mafter  of  Porto  Fcrraio,-  and  the 
prince  of  Piombino.  '  The  froits  and  wine  of  the>iflandare  very  goodi  and 
the  tttnaery, ''fifheries)  and  fait  produce  a  good  revenue.  '  *    ^. .  . 

I  fhall  here  mention  the  ifle  of  Malta,  thoughf  it  is  not  properly  ranked 
with  Italian  ifiaods.     It  was  formerly  called  Ib^lita^  and.  is.  (noated  "in  15 
degrees  £.  Ion.  and  36  degrees  N.  lat.  60  niiles  ibnth  of  Cape  Pafl^ro  to 
Sicily,  aiid  is  of  an  oval  figore,  ao  miles  long,  add  ;  2  broad.     Its. air  fs  cleatv 
6nt  ezcei&vely  hot ;  the  w,Bole  iiland  feems  to  be  a  white  rock  covered,  with 
a  thin  fuiface  of  earth,  which  is  however  ^manngly  |^rddu&i^e  of  excellent 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  garden  ftuffof  aH  kinda.     This  iDand  *,  or  rather 
TOck,  was  given  to  the  knights  of  St.  Johii  of  J^rnifalem  in  1530,  i>^  the* 
emperor  Charlies  V.  when  the  Turks  drove  them  out  Qf  Rhode^  under  the 
tender  of  one  falcon  yearly  to  the  viceroy  of  Sicily,  and  to  acknowledge  the- 
kings  of  Spain  and  Sicily  for  their  protedors  i  they  are  now  known  by  the 
difh^diioH  of  the  knights  of  Malta.     They  are  under  vov^s  of  celibacy  and  ' 
chaftity }    l^ut  they  keep  the  former  much  better  tha^n  the  latter.     They 
liave  confiderable  polTeflions  in  the  Roman  Catholic  coiintties  on  the  con  tin* 
^    ent,  and  are  under  the  government  of  a  grand  mafter  ^bd  is  elected  for  life. 
The  lord  prior  of  the  order,  was  formerly  accounted  the  prime .  baron  in 
England.     The  knights  are  in  number  1000 ;  jo^are  to  rcfide  on  the  ifland, 
the  remainder  are  in  their  feminaries  in  other  countries,  but  at  any  fummont 
are  to  make  a  perfonal  appearance*     They  had  a  feminary  in  England  till  it 
vas  fupprefied  by  Henry  VI I L  but  they  now  giva  to  one  the  title  ef  Grand 
prior  of  England.     They  are  confidered  as  the  bulwark  of  Chriftendom 
againft  the  Turks  on  that  fide.     They  wear  the  badge  of  the  order,  a  gold 
erofs  of  eight  points  enamelled  white,  pendant  to  a  black  watered  ribband  at 
the  brcaft,  and  the  badge  is  decorated  fo  as  to  diftihguiih  the  country  of  the 
knight*     They  are  generally  of  noble  families,  or  fuch  as  can  prove  their 
'  gentility  for  fix  defcents,  and  are  ranked  -according  to  their  nations.     There 
ate  fixteen  called  the  Great  Crofles,  out  of  whom  the  oficers  of  the  order,  as 
-ihe  marfhal,  admiral,  chancellor,  &c.  are  chofen.     When  the  great  mafter 
4icS|  they  f uflBer  no  veScl  to  go  out  of  the  iOand  till  another  is  cbofen  to  pre* 
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^fut  ^^Qipt  fromjiitcrfenvg  in  tbe  «1(&iofi;  Out  of  \ht  fixtc en  gMtdi»C' 
tc99  th^  p and  mailer  ia  deded,  wtiol^  title i^  *'i  Tbe  jiyift  Sluftnoiui  and  moS 
rpy<reiid  pridce^.tbe  lord  friaf  A*  B.  great  iftaAei:  of  the  hofpiijal  of  £t.  Jolm 
of  jerui'dlem*  prioipe  of  Mjftltaand.  Gaauu'^  AQ  the  l^nigbts  are  fwont  to  dr« 
fesd  tbf  church,  to  obey*  their  dtperioya,  and  to  livepn  th<f  reyeaueaof  their 
cavkr  otily*  Not  only  their  chief  to#n  ValleUa  ofiMafta,  aid  its  hnibour, 
hut  the  whole  ifland  waa  (b  well  fortified;  as  to  be  dimmed  impregnable.  On* 
the .  1  B$h\of.  September  thckie  is  as  anlioflt  prOcefliox)  at  Maha  in  memory  ef 
the  Tarks  raifmg  the  Cicgc  on  that  day  i  j  63,  after  four  months  a&olty  loavin|p. 

"  their  art  iller)F»  ft c.  behindr  •  >    ' 

No  event,  oiany  inpoxtaoec  fias  hsppeoed  at  Maba  till  the  year  tygU^ 
when  the  whole  ifland  waB  con^^red  b|r'thf  frenth*  Their  fleet  commaad* 
ed.by  Buona])arte  arrived  there  00  the  9th  at  <dtiy  bnak,  lyithin  fight  of  the 
iitand'  of 'Gofie.  On  the.  fame  evening,  an  aidde-eamp' was  fent  by  Buona* 
parte»  to  aJkflsberty  of  the  grand  mafUr  to.J«attr  in  thediiferent'^arichoragea 
19  iJie  iflaud.;  tthi^^requeft  being  ref^di'admifal  Brttys  wasopdercd  to^pro** 
pasv'for  nKikioga  deicent^  He-fcnt  rear>admii%l  Blanqjuet  with  hia  fqiia- 
dran,  and  the  conyoy^frqpi  Givita  Vecobia,  to.effe&  a  de&eot  in  the  bay  of 
Harfa  Siroco*:;  (%:i  the'  1  oah  iit  day  break  the  Fdncb  troops  were  landed  at 
appoints,  notwrthftanding  the  :oppofitfon  pf  a^hravy.  cannonade*  In  the* 
elrenin^  the  fertrefa  Wasliivefted  on  aH*  fides,  end  the  reft  of  theiflandvfubfnit-- 
ted.  The  unfortunate  inhabitabts  being  ahnqed  beyond  any  tiling  that  caa: 
be^ihiagi|ied»,  took  refuge  in.  the  tqwn  of  Malta ;  which  was  by  thefe  metot' 
filled  -with  people*    Dudrigilllthe  evciiing  a'brtik  cannonade  was  kept  op 

-  fc0m  t!i;e.  tow«»^  The  beSegtdnnakle  a-fortie  r  biit  thcrchief  of  brigade*  M^r*- 
'Duont,  at  the  head  of  the;,  12th;  took  from  them  the  fifandard  of  their  order* 
The*  grand  vadber,  fent  on  the'nionnnglof  tbe  1  l,th,  to  reqijeft  a  fofpenfioo  of 
annsl  .The  chief  of  the  ;^i:jg«de,  Jjohaat  wa^  imaiediately  fent  to  him  with  aa* 
tbority  to^gaa  fofpenfion  ofiannEt^  if  he  coniientcd  as  a  preljmxiiary  to  nc^o* 
tiate  for  the  fnrrender  of  the  plane.  The  Aifpenfion  of  arms  was  then  con^ 
esluded  for  24  houra;  and  the  whple  ifland'  furrendered  to  the  Ff^ncb..  After 
the  vi^pry  of  Aboukir»  it  was  dofcly  blockaded,,  arid  was  obliged  to  Airrcn« 
der.to  the  Britifh,  im  whofe  pofleffion  it  ftill  remains. 

Akus  a»i^  ORDcas.}  The  chief  armorial  bearings  in  Italy  are  as  follows 
l^e  pope,  as  fovereign  priace  over  the  land  of  the  churchy  heart  fqr  his  cf* 
cuteheon,  gules*,  confiifting'  of  a  long  headcape,  or,  furmounted  with  a  cdq&». 
pearled  and  gamifhed  with  thr^  royal  crowns,,  together  with  the  two  keys  of 
St.  Fetery  pkicedjin  faltier«  The  arms  6f  T4ifca&y,oc,:iive  roundW,  guiet^ 
two,  'two,,  and  one,  and  one  in  chie^  azure^  ehai^d  with  three  flower-de* 
l^ucesi'or*  Thqfe  of  Venice*  ature,  a  lion  •  wingi^d*  fejaot,  or  holding  vndcr 
one  of 'Ins  paws  a  book  covered*  argent.  ThoTe  of  Oenoa^  argent,  a  crofa^. 
^les*  wish  d'Crbfrn  clofed  for  the  ifiknd  ofCorfica ;  and  for  fupporters,  two 
griffins*  or.  The  arms  of  Naples»are,  azure,  iemee of  flower-de-Ltices*  or. 
With  a  label  of  five  points,  gules.  The  French  ifter  the  conque/l  of  Italy  had 
fin*  their  arms  the  figure  of  Brutus  rifing  out  oiFthe  tomb  and  its  ftandard'tm . 

*  coloured*  with  white,  and  red^  and  black. 

The  <*  order  of  St.  Januariut^^'  vtwi  inAituted  by  the  prefent  kmjg  of 
Spain,  when  king  of  Naples*  in  July  IJI%*  The  number  of  knights  is  liosit* 
cd  |o  30,  and  after  the  prefent  foveretgn,  that  office  of  the  order  is  to  be  pof* 
fefled  by  the  kings  of  Naples/  All  the  knights  muift  prove  the  nobiUty  of 
their  defoini  for  four  ccnturres*  and  arc  to  4»e  addrefTed  by  the  title  of  e^cd* 
kncy.     St.  Januarlus*  the  celebrated  patron  of  Naples,  is  the  patron  of  thiS' 

^  order*    The  ^^  M^  oi^  MmiBiiM^' w as  vtUtuted  u  ihxt year  1 555,.  bj. 
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ftoBCa^iieai  V;  cotiot  of  Sttoft  in  memory  of  AtnldeuB  I*  Wtio  br afelf  defend- 
ed Rhode*  againft  the  Turkd,  and  won  tbofe  arnii  which  are  now  borne  by 
tke  dakes  of  Savoy^  *<  Gulesi  a  crofs  argent."  It  is  counted  among  the  tnoft 
atefpedable  oft^ers  in  Eurcpt  :  the  ki^ight  muft  be  of  a  noble  familf,  and  atfo 
m  pa{>iit  In^^  the  year  t57^»  EoAiiuel  Philibert^  duke  of  Savoy,  inftttuted 
the  **  order  of  St»  LazantSf**  aitfd  reVi^d  and  united*  the  bbfolete  order  of 
A«  M^tuNce  to  it ;  whk*h  vtraa  confirffled  by  the  pope  on  the  condition  of  main* 
JMiing  two  ganietf^^ag«)flft  the  Turks.' 

Jin  %e  year  ^28  it  id  pretende<}  thttt  the  body  of  St.  Matk  lyas  retnoVeci 
frottf  Alezandria  in  Egypt  to  Venice.  A^eordingly  this  faint'  hath  beeci 
>n  for  their  tutelar  faint  and  guai^dBi  aAd  his  piftuVe  was  formerly  paint* 
^on  their  enfigns  and  tknnera.  When  tht  ^'  order  of  Si,  Marif*  was  firft 
inftitttted  is  uncertain^  but  it  Is  an  honour  conferred  by  the  doge  or  duke  of 
Vimtce  and  the  fenate»  on  peifons -of  eminent  quality,  or  who  have  done  fomd 
£gnal  fervice  to  the  repubh'a^  The  knights,  when  made;  if  preO^fftV  are  dab« 
1a^  WitlTa  fword'lni  their  (hoalders,  the  duke  faying  <•  BJh  mtUiJideru^**  (be 
a  faithfbl  foldicr.)  Abfent  perfons  are  invefted  by  ktters  patent,  but  thdr  ^ 
tidey  ••  Kmghts  cfSf,  Mark/*  k  merely  honorary:  they  bave^no  revenue^ 
nor  are  they  und^r  any  obligation  by  vows  as  other  orders.  About  the  year 
14.60,  Frederick  III.  emperor  of  Germany,  inllituted ' the  "order  of  5// 
'Gkorge^*  and^  dedicated*  it  to  St.  George^  tutelar  faint  and  patroh  of'  Genoa. 
The  doge  is  perpetual  grand^maft'er.  The  badger  »  plain  crofs  eAamelled; 
ffitk^  pendant  to  a  gold  chain  and  worn  about  chcrr  necks.  -  The  crofs  is  alfg' 
embrqidered  on  their  cloaks.  H  the  year  iS^^i.  Cafimir  of  Ijledicis,  firf^ 
^nd  duke  of  Tufcany,  inftittited  the  <*  order  o(  SI*  Stepheuy**  in  memory  ' 
of  a  vi6lory  which  fetut'ed  to  him  the  fovcreigaty  of  that  piovince.  He  and 
Ida  fucceifors  were  to  b«the  grand*ma^ers;  The  knights  are  allowed  to' 
fliarry,  and  their  two  principal  conventual  Itoufes  are 'at  Pifa.  It  is  a  rcligiout* 
a»' well  as  military  order,  but  the  knights  of  Jitfttc^  and  the  Ecclefiafticft  are 
obliged  to  make  proof  of  nobility  of  fou^  defcents.  They  wear  a  xc4 
Crois  with  right  angles,  orled,  or^  on  the  left  fide  of  their  habit,  and  ou  theif 
CMntle. 

The  "  order  of  the  Ho!y  GhoJI!*  was  founded  with  their  <ihief  feat,  thr 
hofpital  of  that  name  in  Romei-by  pope  Innocent  III.  about  the  year  1198.' 
They  have  a   grand-mafter,    and  profefs  obedicnce«   chaftity  and  poverty. 
Their  reirettue  is  edireated  at  24,000  ducats  daily,  with  which  they  entertaijot 
^firangers,  relieve  the  poor,  train  up  deferted  children,  &c.     Their  en(ign  is  a 
white  patriarchial  crofs  ^ith  12  pointf,  fewed  on  their  bread  on  jthe  left  ftde  of 
s^bbck  mantle.     The  ««  order  oi  jifui  G^rtfi^^^  inftituteti  by  pope  John 
XXII.  was  reformed  and  improved  by  pope  Paul  V.     The  reigning  pope  was 
to  be  always  fovereign  of  it«and  was  defigtted  as  a  mark  of  diJtiii^ion  \iSt  the 
popes  Italian  nobility,  but  on.account  of  its  frequent  proltitution,  bath  faUeti'  " 
into  difcredit.     The  order  of  the.  Golden  Spur**  i^  faid  to  have  been  to- 
flituted  by  pope  Pius  IV.- 1^59,  and  to  have  been  connected  with  the  **  order 
of  Pins,?*  inllituted  a  year  afterwards ;  but  the  badges  were  different.     The 
knights  of  Pius  are  fupprefTed,  and  all  that  the  kniffhts  of  the  Golden  Spur 
have  prefervcd  to  t&^mlelves,  is  the  title  of  counts  of  the  facred  palace  of  the 
Lateran.     The  badge  is  a  ftar  of  eight  points^  wbite^  and  betweea  the  two 
bottom  points,  a  fpur,  gold. 

Hjstoily.]  Italy  was  probably  firft  peopled  fr5m  Greece,  aa  we  hate 
mentioned  in  the  Introdudion,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader  for  the  ancien^ 
hiflory  of  this  country,  whJcli,  for  many  ages,  gave  Uw  to  tht  tli«a  kn6WA 
y^rld  under  the  Komani,  • 
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» 

The  yShg  oF, Naples  jomed  the  cdaUttoorVlueli  ^atferificd  by  ttie  j^ntm 
of  Europe  sgatnft  the  French  Republic  :  but  Urrtfied  ^y  the  rapid  and  iinm 
paralkled  fbccelTos.of  his  enemiesy  ht-was  forced  to  reqikeft  an  arfnifl!ce»  wfaicb 
ma  granted  to  hiniy  together  with  the  popq  :  and  op<the  a 5th  of  Odober 
1797^3' deftnitive  treaty  was  ooileliided  upon  fuch  jcodditioos  aa  th«  Freodb 
tnrc  pleafed  to  didate.  ^ 

It  was  impoffible,  however  that  a  peace  concluded  en  fudr  difgraoBful  cod* 
Aions  could  be  of  long  continuance  ;  being  {nfulted  beyond  ioddranoe^  t&ef» 
b^gan,  particularly  after  admirad  NeUen'a  vidlory^  to*  give  evident  proo&  of 
eanikity  towards  the  French^  and  clearly  fkewed  aa  in^rlination  to  join  any  con- 
federacy,  which  might  be  formed  agatnft  them.  The  king  of  Naples;.  hov»* 
ever^  either  not  being  fufficiently  informed  of  the  defigns  and'^ewaof  the 
ether  powers  or  mifUnderftanding  then^^  commenced  his  military  operattona 
before  they,  were  ready  to  co-oi5erate  with  him*  His  troops  were  nat  ahle  to 
Hithllaad  thofe  of  the  enemy  but  were  defeated:  in  alhioib  every  eogagementi 
Finally  the  unfortunate  monarch  waaat  hOL  fbtcedto  abandon  his  capital  to^ 
the  enemy.  He  eitiba'iked  together  with  his  queen  and  fiimily  on  board  Lord: 
Melfon*8  fhip^  and  arrived  after  a  moft  tempeftuous  pafiage^  in;  which  one  of 
the  young  pnnces  Albert  died  through  exceffive  fkknefs,and  fatigue*  Thv 
fnemy  have/ however,  by  the  fuoceffes  of  Suwarrow,  and  by  theeserUons  of 
the  £hriti(h.foree&  under  Captain  Troubridge  been  expe&ed'ftom  NsfAesi  aad 
the  rightful  fovereigu  reftored  to  the  throne*  ' 

Th&Milanefe,  the  faireft  portion  in  italy>  went  through  fe^raL  handa  |' 
thetVifcontis  werefucceededby  the  Galeaazos  and  the  Sibrzasi  but  fell  at 
laftrinto  the  haads^of  the  emperor  Charks  V.  about  the  year  15^259  who  gava 
it  to  his  Ton  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain*  It  remained  with  that  crown  tilTthe 
French  were  driven  out  of  Italy^  in  1706,  by  the  impcnalifts.  They  were' 
diipoflefied  of  tc  in  1 74  j  ;  but  by  the  emperor's  ceffion  of  Naples  and  Sicilf 
te  the  pf^fent  king  o(^^  Spain,  it  returned^  to  the  houfeof  Auftria  whcgo- 
vemsit  by  a*  viceroy.  It  has  been  fince  overrun  \fj-  the  French,  and  latei]^ 
reconquered  fro^  thern  Ky  the  alliesi  who  in  their  turn  have  been  obligod  t^ 
evacuate' it!  in  favour  of  the  French. 

The  duchy  of  Mantua  was  foraierly  governed  by  the  family  of  |&onsagat 
who,  adhering  to  France,  the  tciritory  was  forfeited,  as  a'  fief  of  the -empire^ 
to  thehoafe  of  Auftria,  which  .now  poflefles  it,  the«laft  duke  dying- without' 
xnalciffue;  l>ut  Guaftalla  Was  feparatcd  from  it  in  174^  and  made  pait  of 
the  duchy  of  Parma. 

The  firft  duke  of  Parma  was*  natural  Ton  to  pope  Paul  Hi.  the  docfay  hav« 
ing  been  annexed  to  the  holy  fee,  in  1545*  hy  pope  Julius  11.  The.  defcen«» 
dantftof  the  boufe  of  Farnefe  terminated  in*  the  late  queen  dowager  of  Spaint 
v^ofe  Ton,  his  prefent  catholic  majelly,  oblained-that  duchy,  and  bxa  nephew 
now  holds  it  w^h  the  dtichy  of  Placentia* 

The  Venetians  were  fprrperly  the  moft  formidable  maritime  power.  inEo* 
ropew  In  11 94,  they  conquered  Conftantinople  itfclf,  and 'held  it  for 
fom^:  tinie^  together  with  great  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe  and  Affa* 
They  were  more  than  once  brought  to  the  brink  of  deftrudiont  by  the* 
confederacies  formed  againft  them  among  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  cfpe^ 
dally  by  the  league  of  Cambray,  in  1509,  but  were  as  often  faved  by  the 
difunion  of  the  confederates.  The  difcovery  of  a  paiTage  to  India,  by  tEc 
Cape  of  Qocrd:  Hope»  gave  the  firft  blow  to  their  greatnefsf  as  it  loifthem 
the  Indian  trade.  By  degrees  the  Turks  took  from  them  their  moft  valoa^ 
bit  pofftflion's on  the  continent;  and  fo  late  as  the  year  1715  they  loRtbe 
J^Iorci,    Vtnfcr  was  made  a-fixc  port  in .  f^-^6,  governed-  by  a  Dogr  wh«^ 


ideAcdhi  17313*  *  ^^  '79^  ^whenthe  Freocb  lad  over-ran  ttal)^  liiTing 
^oiltrtTed  Several  accufatioas  agvioft  the  kiliabitaAts  of  VeaiWy  they  addreffed' 
mviaiiifeAo  to  the  doge,  comphining  of  the  hoftile  difpofitioli  that  govern* 
aKikt  had  ahvayft^mantfcfted  towards  then^  and^eioanAngiilftafit  Catisfadioit 
Ibi'the  recent  lojuriei.  Commilbrief  were  a{lij>oiated|  to  wait  on  Boonaparte^ 
anda  treaty  was  concluded^  the' terms  of  which'vref^  the  ceffion  ofth^  whole 
•f  the  Terra  Firma  to  the  French  ;  ilhe  fort  of  Venice  to  be  occupied  bf 
French  troopi  ;  aad  to  pay  So  mtUiotts  0/  livrea  ;  and  kflly  the  govern- 
meol  to  be  changed.  The  laft  article  waff  almoft  ttornirdiately  put  in 
execution.  •  The  fenaCe  and  eouhcil  «f  ten  were  alfo  ahoh'flied  :  and  three 
ftal9etti<{ai£tbr8put  under  arreft.  Aprovifional  adoMniftration  wae  appoint* 
tdf  and  a  munictpality  of  50  members  was  chofen,  under  the  prefidency  of 
jfix  coindtflarfee  appointed  by  the  commander  of  the  French  amhy.  The 
Venetian  territory  waa  filled  with  their  tffx>p8>  and  the  only  atticlc  of  the 
treaty  tlwytook  c«re  to  fulfil  was  tt»e  levying  of  the  contrtbuvionB.  Thia 
r^ubltcby  the  late  treaty 'between  Fcance  and' the  emperor  Qf  Germany  wai  ^ 
•ededto  the  latter  power. 

The  Genoefe  for  fome  time  difputed  the  cmpiie  of  the  Mediterranean  fea 
wSth  the  Venetiane,  but  were  feldom  or  never  able  to  maintain  theiv  own  in- 
^epen4ency  by  land,  being  generally  protected,  and  fometiofes  fubje^cdy  bj 
the  French  and  Imperiafifts*  Their  doge»  or  firft  tnagiftrateyiifed  to  becrown* 
ad  king  of  Cotfica,  ^thoagh  it  does  not  clearly  appear  by  what  titk  ;  that 
Ifiand'  is  now  ceded  tp  the  French  by  the  Geneofe.  The  fuccefsful  effort 
they  made  i»  driving  the  vi^oHoua  Auftriansout  of  their  capital^  daring  the  - 
war  which  was  teemklated  by  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  I784rhas  few 
parallels  in  biftory,and  ferves  to  (hew  ti^t  effed  ofdcfpair  under  oppreSoo* 
At  prsient  they  are  poflefed  of  revenue  barely  fufficient  to  preferve  the  apt 
pearance  of  a  fovcreign  ftatc. 

At  the  fame  time  that  the  government  of  Venice  was  overturned^  the 
republic  of  Genoa  felt  the  predominant  influence  of  the  French  ^  and  its  go- 
.iremment}  which  was  one  of  thofe  mild  ariftogracies,  where  the  great  arc 
•ontent  with  having  all  tha  political  power  without  oppreffing  their  fellow 
citizens,  was  deftroyed  ia  order  to  nake  way  for  a  government  formed  upoa. 
their  principles.  It  was  sjterwards  taken  by  the  Audriansy  but  has  fince  fift" 
fendered  to  the  French. 

The  hifto'ry  of  the  Papacy  is  conne&ed  with  that  of  Chriftendom  itfel£ 
The  moft  folid  foundations  for  its  temporal  power  were 'laid  by  the  famoua 
Matilda^  countef^  of  Tufcapy,  and  hcirels  to  the  greateft  part  of  Italy^  who 
bequeathed  a  large  portion  of  her  dominions  to  the  famous  pope  Gregory 
VII.  (whot  before  his  accclBon  in  10739  was  fo  well  known  by  the  name  of 
Hildebrand).  It  is  not  to  be  expedcd  that  I  am  hereto  enter  into  a  detail 
of  the  ignorance  of  the  laity,  and  the  other  caufes  that  operated  to  the  ag« 
grandizement  of  the  papacy,  prevbus  to  the  Reformation.  Even  (\ncethat 
acra  the  &ate  of  Europe  has  been  fuch,  that  the  popes  have  had  more  tha» 
once  great  weight  in  its  public  affairs,  chiefly  through  the-weaknefs  and 
bigotry  of  temporal  princes  who  have  long  ago  recovered  from  their  reb'gipua 
delufion)!.' 

The  Papal  power  even  before  the  French' rerohition  was  reduced  very  low» 
b«t  tha^  dreadful  event  Itruck  the  fininiing  blow  ;  the  order  of  Jcfus  had 
Been  exterminated  out  of  France,  Spain,  Naples  and  Portugal.  On  the  refum- 
ption  of  Avignon,  and  the  Comtat  VenaiiBa  by  the  national  alTembly  the 
If  ftiiff  foAt  a  memocial  tp  moA  European  courts;^  in  which  he  veheaie&tiy  and 
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jaftif  remonftrtted  againft  thts  nefarious  aA  of  robbery.     In  confeqaeacc  of 
tbis  unprovoked  injuryt  the  Pope  jriined  the  confederacy  m^iach  was  fonsied  u 
gainft  France ;  but  wap  compelled  by  the  oiisfortunes  of  war  to  feek  a  tcmpor* 
dry  emoyment  of  bis  kingdom  in  a  humiliating  and  difgraceful  peace.      His 
bolineis  agreed»  without  referve,  to  the  annexation  of  Avignon,  and  the  coun- 
ty of  Venatflin  to  France  and  alfo  transferred  to  the  republic  the  legations 
cf  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Romagna*     In  conclufion,  he  confented  to  pay  the 
conquerors  the  fum  of  30  millions  of  livres,  20  of  them  in  fpecie,  and  the 
jeil  in  diamonds  and  other  valuables,  with  1 6,000  horfes  as  tht  ranfom  of 
that  remnant  of  his  dominions  of  which  he  was  (Lill  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
precarious  pofleffion;     This  treaty,  however,  fo  dearly  purchafed,  was  not  of 
long  continuance.     Pretending  that  the  brother  of  Buonaparte,  the  French 
envoy  at  Rome  had  been  infulted  by  the  populace,  they  decbred  war  agatnft 
she  Pope  and  immediately  commenced  their  operations.     As  the  foiTercign 
Pontiff  wms  in  do  fituatioit  to  reiift,  they  were  not  interrupted  in  thetr  march 
by  hoftile  troops,  and  in  a  (hort  time  they  entered  Rome  iii  triumph,  and 
placed  their  trees  of  liberty  on  the  capitol.     Immediately  on  their  arrivvly  tbcy 
laid  a  contribution  on  the  city  of  four  millions  in  ready  money,  two  milliont 
•f  previfions,  and  three  thoufaad  in  horfes.     They  difbanded  the  mBitta 
and  difarmed  the  Papal  troops,  they  plundered  the  city,  like  wife  of  all  thctfe 
monuments  of  the  arts  by  which  it  was  adorned,  and  removed  them  to  Paris. 
The  Pope  hisifclf  after  being  conlfined  and  treated  with. the  utmoft  indignity 
was  permitted  to  embark  for  Spain  in  a  Spanifh  frigate.     Such  was  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  Papal  power,  which  at  one  period  had  rifen  to  fuch  a  tower* 
ing  heighty  that  it  made  the  greateft  monarch  cS  Europe  tremble  on  the 
thipoe. 

John  Angelo  Brafchi,  born  in  lyiy*  was  defied  pope  in  1775*  and  took 
upon  htm  the  name  of  Pius  VI. 


TURKEY. 


The  Grand  Signior'*  dominions  arc  divided  inta^ 
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a.  T  U  R  K  E  Y   m.  A  S  I  A.  ^-960,060 

I^TURKEY    IN    AFRICA. 
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TURKEY  IN    EUROPE. 

SrrUATlON  AMD  EXTBNT. 

Miles.  Degrees* 

Length  i  coo  7  i^f..«.«  f  1 7  and  40  Eaft .  long. 
Breadth  900  J  **^*'^''  1 36  and  49  North  lat. 
Containing  181,400  fquare  miles*  with  44  inhabitants  to  cack  i 

9  ^T)  OUNDED  br  Ruflia,  Poland,  and  Sdavonia^  on  the 

JSttUNDA&tss.J  J^  North  ;  by    Circaffia,  the  Bhick  Sea,  the  Propontisi 

*  19[elIerpont|  and  the  ^rckipeIagO|  ^tbc  £aft  |  hj  ihc  Meditcrraiiam«  on  the 

Sottthi 


i  • 
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Sotttb  s  by  the  £nne  f(ea»  and  the  .Venetian  and  Auftrian  temtMes,  on  the 


Divifions.  Subdivifions. 

'  ^Crimanii  little  Tarta- 

On  the  north  coaft  of  1      ry    and  the 

the  Black   Sea   aFc<    Taurica  Chtrfonefus 

the  provinces  of        I 

^BudziacTartary 


ancient/  T 
jnefiw*  >> 


Chief  Towns. 
Prccop 
Brachifeiia 


North  of  the  Danube 
are  the  provinces  of 


South  of  the  Danube 


Beilarabia         — • 


Moldavia^    olim    Da* 
cia  — 


Wahichia»  another  part 
of  the  ancient  Dacia 

jBttlgaria,  !the  eaft 
part  of  the  ancient 
Myfia  — • 


Oczacow 

Bender 
Belgorod 

Jazy   ^ 

Choczim 

Falczin 


Sq.M. 
269X00 


I2»ooo 
8,000 


26,000 


J    I^Tergovifc 
•^''Widin 
Nicopoli 
Siliftria 
Scopia 


Servia,  the  weft  part,  of 
Myfia 


10,500 


Ll^iOOp 


Belgrade 

Semendria 

Nifla 

Sefaio 


»2,57o 


8,640 


Bofoia,  part  of  the  an- 
cient Illyricum 

On  the  Bofphorus  and  j^^^^.     ^^  ^^^^  7  il^'^t^^^EX^^^^^ 
HeUefpont        .         |  '  ,    J  lAdrianopIe     ^ 

18^980 


'  Macedonia        — 


South  of  Mount  Rho- 
dope  or  Argentum, 
the  north  part  of  the 
Ancient  Greece 


Theiialy,  now  Janua 

Achio     and     BoBOtia, 

now  Livadia     ' 
Epirus  ^~  I 

m 

Albania        — • 


^  4 


Strymon 
Contefla 

Salonicht 
i  Larifla 
Athens 
Thebes 
Lepanto 
Chtifksra 
Burtinto 
Scodra 
Durazo 
Dulcigno 


1 


4,650 

7.955 
<S.375 


I 


On  the  Adriatic  fea  or 
Gulf  of  Venice,  the  | 
ancient  Illyricum       | 

•■  *  The  Ruffians  in  1783  fdzed  on  t&e  Crimea,  the  principal  part  of  this  divifion,  and  hy 
a  treaty  iLgned  January  9,  X784>  the  Turks  ceded  it  to  them,  with  the  iile  olTaman  and 
that  part  of  Cuban  which  it  hounded  by  the  river  of  that  name.  The  Tuika  have  now 
60iy  the  Tsr^rnatpoBi  hey«0i  th«  nver  Cuhaoi  and  fron^  the  Black  Sea. 

4T  Divifioua. 


^ 
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Diviftoiis. 


On  the  Admtic  fea  or 
Oul£  of  Vemctfc  the 
andent  Illyrici]^. 


SubdiT^nt; 
Daimatia        — ^ 


,  Ragufa  Republic  ** 
Corinthia  ^— 

Aigos    • 
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SoiL»  AiR>  8BAsoH8»  AiTD  WATsaO  Natiire  has  hvifhed.  upon  the  inha* 
bitlantsof  Turkey  all  her  bleffingd  in  Uiofe  four  particulars.  The  foil^  though 
unimproved,  is  luxuriant  beyond  defcription.  The  air  i^  falubrious,  and 
friendly  to  the  imagination^  unlefs  when  it  is  corrupted  froitt  the  neighbour* 
iiig  countries,  or  through  the  indolence  andundeannefsof  theTurkilh  ilian* 
ner  of  livbg.  *  The  feafons  are  here  regular  and  pleafant,  and  have   been 

celebrated 

*  The  republic  of  Ragdks  though  reckoned  By  geographers  part  of  Turkey  iir 

Surope,  is  not  under  the^  Turkifii  ^vcrhment.    It  is  an  ariftocratical  ftate»  fennel 

i^rly  after  the  model  of  that  of  Venice.    Hie  giivemment  is  in  die  faimds  of  the  no- 

'  biUty  $  *and  the  ch^  of  thie  republict  wko  is-  ftyled  re^or,  it  chaaped  every  month, 
and  cled^ed  by  fcrutiny  or  lot.  During  his  ibort  adminiflraiion,  he  kves  in  the  palace,- 
and  wearsadacal  babH.  As  tlie  Ragufans  are  unable  to  protedl  theiinielves^.thcy 
ihake  ufe  of  their  wealth  to  procure  them  protedlors>  the  chief  of  whbih,  foi'  many  years 
was  the  grand  fignior.  They  endeavour  alfo  te  keep  them  upon  good  terms  with  tbg 
Venetiapsy  and  other  neighbouring  itates.  Btitk  the  year  1783  a  dlfpute  arofe be- 
tween them  and  thekhig  «f  Naples,,  rcf^e^ing  a  daim  of  right  to  his  appointing  a 
coqunander  of  the  Raguian  trocps.  It  was  terminated  by  the  republie's  putting  itfetf 
under  that  kind's  prete^Uon.  The  cit]^  of  Ragufa  1$  not  above  two  miles  incircum- 
fcrence>  but  it  vs^  voell  built,  and  contains  £omc  bandfome  edifices.  The  ancient  £pl- 
daurus  was  iituati^  not  far  from  this  city*  The  Ragufans  pxx)fe(ir  the  Romiih  religion 
but  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Turks,  are  tolerated.  Almoft  all  the  dtizens  are  trader^ 
and  they  keep  to  i^atchful  an  eye  over  fheir  fireedom,  tha^  the  gales  of  the  city  of 
Ragufa  are  aUowedtobe  open  only  a  few  hours  in  the  day.  The  language  chiefly 
in  ufe  among,  the  Ragufans.  is  the  Sdavonkny  but  l!he  greateft  part  of  them  Qieak  the 

,  Italian.  They  have  many  trading  vefTels,  and  arc  eanriers  in  the  Mecfiterraneon  Hke 
the  Dutch,  bemg  conftanuy  at  peace  wi^  tlLe  puatkal  fiates  of  Baiba*^  The  e^  of 
Gravofa,and  Stag|iio,3o  miles  K£  of  Raguivaris  witinii  tfaeteniienei  of  this  re* 
publiCf  and  there  are  ^dib  five  fnaall  iflanda  belocging  to  it,  the  principal  o£  which  is 

■    MtSdfU 


<#elebnitcd  from  tlic  renoteft  timee  of  antiquity.  The  Turks  ate  invited  t^ 
frequent  bathings,  by  tbe  purity  and  wholetomcnafs  ofihe  water  aUDter  the^r 
dominions.  ^ 

MouNTAiKt.]]  Thefe  are  the  moft  celebrated  of  any  in  the  world,  and  a^ 
•tbe  fame  time  often  the  moft  fruitfuL  Mount  Athos  lies  oa  a  peninfula,  rub- 
4ung  into  the  Egcan  fea  i  tbe  mounts  Findns  and  Olya^pus,  c^ebrated  in 
Grecian  fables»  leparate  Tbeflaly  from  Epinis.  PamafiiiSy  in  Acbaia,  fo  &• 
nous  for  being  Asonfecrated  to  the  HHifes,  at  well  known.  Mount .  Haemus  is 
likewife  often  mentioned  by  the  poets  :  but  moft  of  the  other  mountains  have 
-changed  their  name  ;  witnefs  the  mountains  Suha,  Witoflca,  Staias»  Plaminat 
and  many,  others.  Even  the  moft  celebrated  mountains  above  mentianedy 
have  modem  names  impofed  upoi^  them  by  the  Turksy  thdr  new  maftetrs,  and 
•thers  in  their  netgbourhood. 

Seas.  J  The  Euxine  or  Black  iea  ;  the  Paltts  Mcoti%  or  fea  of  Afoph  ; 
tbe  fea  of  Marmora,  which  £epamtes  Eutope  from  Afia  ;  the  Archipelago  | 
the  Ionian  fea,  and  the  l^evant,  are  fo  many  evidences  that  Turkey  ia  £«- 
rope,  particularly  that  part  of  it  where  Conftantinoplc/ftanas,  of  all  other 
countries^  had  the  beft  daim  to  be  the  miftrefs  of  the  worlds 

STaAiTs«3  Thofe  of  the  Hellrfpont  and  Bofpborus  are  josned  to  the 
ieaof  Marmora,  and  are  remarkable  ia  modern  as  weB  as  ancient  hiftory.  The 
former  vis.  the  Hellefpont,  or  Dardanelles,  is  only  two  miles  and  an  half  in 
breadth,  and  ts  famous  for  the  paiTage  of  Xeraes  over  it,  when  about  to  tn« 
■vade  Greece,  and  of  Alexander  m  his  expedition  againft  Afia.  The  former^ 
for  the  more  ckfy  tranfportatioB<tf  bis  numcroas  torcei^  laid  abridge  of  boats 
over  it.  It  is  alfo  celebrated  .by  the  poets  ini  the  ftory  pf  two  levers,  liero 
and  Leander,  of  whom  the  latter  fwam  acrofs  it  to  his  miftrefs ;  buto^ne  night 
«va8  unhappily  drowned.  The  Bofphonis  is  about  the  iame  breadth,  but 
has  not  been  £0  much  celebrated  by  hiftorians  and  poets. 

Rtvsas.3  The  Danube,  the  Save,  the  Neifter,  the  Neiper^  and  the  Don^ 
are  the  beft  known  rivers  in  this  counter ;  though  many  others  bavxe  been  ce- 
lebrated by  poets  and  hiftorians-  , 

Lakes.J  Thefe  are  not  extremely  remarkable^  nor  are  they  mentioned 
^  witlvany  great  appUuife,  either  by  the  ancients  or  modems.  The  Lago  di 
fientari  lies  in  Albania^  .  It  communicates  with  the  Lago  di  Plave  and  the 
Lago  di  Ho)tL  The  Stymphalus,  fo  famous  for  its  harpies  and  ravenoua 
birds,  lies  in  the  Morea  s  and  Peneus,  from  its  qualities,  is  thought  to  be  the 
lake  from  which  th€  Styx  ilTues,  conceived  by  tbe  aopient  Ao  be  the  V^&gc. 
into  heU.  , 

Ma^TALS  AXD  MINBRALS.3  Turkey  in  Europe  contains  a  variety  of  all 
ibrts  of  mines,  and  its  marbles  are  cfteemed  the^neft  in  the  worU. 

VaoaTABLS  padDuc7ioNS.3  Thefe  are  excellent  all  over  th^  European 
Turkey,  efpecial^  when  affiled  by  the  ifmalleft  degree  of  iaduftry.  Befides 
pot  and  garden  herbs 'of  almoft  every  king,  this  country  produces  in  great  a- 
bundance  and  perfe&ion,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons^  pomegranates,  grapes  of  an 
^BcooMnon  fweetnefs,  exeellent  figs,  almonds,  olives,  and  cotton.  Beiides 
thefe,  many  drugs,  not  common  in  other  parts  of  Europe^  are  produced  here. 

Animals.]  The  'ilt^heffalian  or  Turkiih  borfes  are  excellent  both  for 
their  beauty  and  fervice.  The  black  cattle  arie  large,  efpecially  in  Greece* 
Tl^  goats  are  a  moft  valuable  part  of  the  animal  creation  to  the  inhabitants, 
for  the  nutrition  they  afford,  both  of  milk  and  flefh.  The  hn'ge  eagles  whicb 
aboand  in  tbe  neighbottrhoM  of  Badadagi,  fumifti  the  beft  feathers  for  ar- 
rows for  the  Turkish  archers,  and  they  fell  at  an  uncommon  price.  Part- 
lidges  arc  very  pkBtijFtd  ia  Greece  ^  as  are  all  o^her  kinds  of  fowls  and  quad* 
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rupeds  all  over  Turkey  in  Europe  ;  but  the  Turks  and  Mahometans  in  ges- 
eral  are  not  very  fond  of  animal  food« 

Antiquities  and  curiosities^I      Almoft  every  fpot  of  ground,  every 
NATiTRAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.     J  riv^^  and  every  fountain  hi  Qre«cc, 
prefents  the  traveller  with  the  ruins  of  a  celebrated  antiquity.     On  the  Iftb- 
tnus  of  Corinth,  the  ruins  of  Neptune's  templey^  and  the  theatre  where  the 
Ifthmean  games  were  celebrated,  are  flill  vifible.     Athens,  which  contains  at 
prefent  above  1,0,000  inhabitants,  is  a  fruitful  fource  of  the  moil  ihagrnific* 
ent  and  celebrated  antiquities  in  the  world ;  a  minute  account  of  which  ^^ovld 
excted  the  limits  of  this  work ;  but  it  would  be  proper  to  mention  fome  of  the 
mo  ft  confiderable.     Among  the  antiquities  of  this  once  fuperb  city,  are  the 
remains  of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  built  of  white  marble^'  and  encompafied 
with  forty^fix  fluted  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  forty-two  feet  high»  and 
feven  feet  and  a  half  in  circumference  :  the  architrave  is  adorned  with  bafib 
'  relievos,  admirably  executed,  reprefenilitg  the  wars  ofHhe  Athenians.     To 
the  fputti-eaft  of  the  Acropolis,  a  citadel  which  defends  the  town,'  are.feTcn- 
teen  oeautiful  columns  of  the  Corinthean  order,*  thought  to  be  the  remains  of 
the  emperor  Adrian's  palace.     They  are  o£tine  white  marble,  about  6fty  feet 
high,  including  the  capitals  and  bafes.     Juft  without  the  city  ftands  the  tem- 
ple of  Thefeus,  furrounded  with  fluted  columns  of  the  Doric  order ;  the  port- 
ico at  the  weft  end  is  adorned  with  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs>  in  baflb- relievo  ; 
that  at  the  eaft  end  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  fame  hiftory  ;  and  on 
the  outiide  of  the  porticos,  in  the  fpaces  between  the  trigliphs,  arc  reprefented 
the  exploits  of  Thefeus.     On  the  fouth-weft  of  Athens  is  a  beautiful  ftnic* 
ture,  commonly  called  the  Lantern  of  Demofthenes  ;  this  is  a  fmaM  round 
edifice  of  white  marble,  the  roof  of  which  is  fupported  by  fix  fluted  columns 
of  the  Corinthean  order,  nine  feet  and  a  half  high  :  in  the  fpace  between  the 
columns  are  pannels  of  marble  ;   and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  cupola, 
carved  with  the  refemblance  of  fcales  ;  aiid  on  the  friesce  are  beautifully  re- 
prefented in  relievo  the  labours  of  Hercules.     Here  are  alfo  to  be  feen  the 
tem^e  of  the  Winds  ;  the  remains  of  the  theatre  of  Bacchus  ;  of  the  mag- 
nificest  aquedudi  of  the  emperor  Adrian  ;  and  of  the  temples  of  Jupiter 
Olympus,  and  Anguftus.     The  remains  of  the  temple  of  the  Oracle  of  Apollo 
are  ftill  viflble  at  Caftn,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  mount  Pamaflus,  and  the  mar- 
ble fteps  that  defccod  to  a  pleafant  running  water,  fuppofed  to  be  the  re« 
nowned  Caftalian  fpring,  with  the  niches  for  ftatues  in  the  roclc,  are  ftill  di& 
cernible.     The  famofis  cave  of  Trophonius  is  ftill  a  qatural  curiofity  in  Liva* 
dix,  the  old  Boectia.^ 

Mount  Athos,  which  has-been  already  mentioned,  and  which  is  commonly 
called  Monto  Santo,  lies  on  a  peninfula,  which  extends  into  the  ^gean  fea, 
and  is  indeed  a  chain  of  mountains,  reaching  the  whole  length  of  the  penin- 
fula, feven  Turkifh  miles  in  length,  and  three  in  breadth  ;  but  it  is  only  a 
fingle. mountain  that  is  properly  called  Athos.  This  is  fo  lofty,  that  on  the 
top,  as  the  ancients  relate,  the  fun-riiing  was  beheld  four  hours  fooner  thaa 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coaft  ;  and,  at  the  folftice,  itsfliadc  reached  into  Che 
Agora  or  market-place  of  Myrina^  a  town  in  Lemnos,  which  ifland  was  diftant 
cighty-feven  miles  eaftward.  There  are  twenty^two  convents  on  mount  Athos, 
befides  a  great  number  of  cells  and  grottos,  whh  the  habitations  of  no  kfs  than  - 
fix  thoufand  monks  and  hermits  ;  though  the  proper  hermits,  who  live  in 
grottos,  are  not  above  twenty  :  the  other  monkd  are  anchorites,  or  fuch  as 
live  in  cells.  Thefe  Gteek  monks,  who  call  themCelves  the  inhabitants  of  the 
holy  mountain,  ire  fo  far  from  being  a  fet  of  flothful  people,  that,  beftdes 
their  daily  officea  of  religion,  they  cultivate  the  olive  and  vineyards^  are  car.« 
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pentctSy  maifonSf  ftone-cutten,  clotli-workersrtaylorsy  Sec*  They  alfb  live  a 
Very  auftere  life  :  their  ufual  food,  inftead  of  flefh,  beiog  vegetables,  dried 
olives,  figs,  aiid  other  fruit ;  onions,  cheefe,  and  on  certain  idays,  Lent  ex- 
cepted, fifh.  Their  fafts  are  m^ny  apd  fevere ;  which,  with'  thie  healthfulnefs 
of  the  air,  renders  longevity  To  common  there,  that  many  of  them  live  above 
an  hundred  years.  It  appears  from  ^lian,  that  anciently  the  mountain  in 
general,  and  particularly  the  fummit,  was  accounted  very  healthy,  aitd  con- 
^ocive  to  long  life  :  whence  the  inhabitants  were  called  Macrdbil,  or  long- 
lived.  We  are  farther  informed  by  Philoftratn3,  in  the  life  of  ApoHonius^ 
that  Q.umber8  of  p^iilofophers  ufed  to  cetire  to  this  mountain,  for  the  better 
contemplation  of  the  heavens,  ^nd  of  nature ;  and  after  their  example  the 
monks  doAtlefs  built  their  cells-. 

Cities,  j     Conftantinople,  the  capital  of  this  great, empire,  is  fituated  oa  - 
the  European  fide  of  the  Bofphorus.     It  was  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Byzantium,    by  the    Roman  emperor   Conftantine  the  Great,  ai 
a  more  inviting  fituation  than  Rome  for  the  feat  of  empire%-   It  became 
afterwards    the  capital  of  the  Greek    empire,  and   having'  efcaped   the 
deftrudiv^  rage  of  the  barbarous  nations,  it  was  the  greateft  as  well  as  the 
moft  beautiful  city  in  Europe,  and  the  only  one,  during  the  Grothtc  ages,  in 
'which  there  remained  any  image  of  the  ancient  elegance  in  manners  and 
arts.  ^   While  it  remained  ip  the  poffeifion  of  the  Greek  emperors,  it  was  the 
only  m^rt  m  Europe  for  the  commodities  of  the  Eali  Indies.     It  derive<)  great  , 
advantages  from  its  being  the  rendezvous  of  the  crufaders  ;    and   being 
then  in  the  meridian  of  its  glory,  the  European  writers,  in  the  ages  of  the 
cru  fades,  fpeak  of  it  with  aftonifhment.     **  O  what  a  vaft  city  is  ConfUn- 
tinople  (exclaims  one,  when-hefirft  beheld  it),  and  how  beautiful  L  How 
many  monafteries  are  there  in  it,  and  how  many  palaces  built  with  won-^ 
derful  art  !  How  many  manufactures  are  there  in  the  city,  amazing  to  be- 
hold!    It  would  be  aftonifhing  to   relate  how  it  abounds    with  all  good 
things,  with  gold,  filver,  and  ttuffs  of  various  kinds ;  fov  every  hour  ihips 
arrive  at  this  port  with  all  things  necefTary  for  the  ufe  of  man."     Conflaa« 
tinople  is  tit  this  day  one  of  the  fined  cities  in  the  world  by  its  fituation  and 
its  port.     The  profped  from  it  is  noble.     The  moft  regular  part  is  the  Be* 
feftin,  •  inclofed  with  walls>   and  gates,    where  the   merchants  have   thehr 
fhopa  excellently  ranged.     In  another  part  of  the  city  is  the  Hippodrome, 
an   oblong  fquare   of  400  paces  by  icx),    where  they  exercife  on  horfe- 
back.     The  Meidan.  or  parade,  is  a  large  fpacious  fquare,  the  genera)  re* 
fort  of  all  ranks.     On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  port,  are  four  towns,  but 
confidered  as  a  part  of  the  fuburbs,  their  didance  being  fo  ftnall,  a  perfon 
may  eafily  be  heard  on  the  other  fide.      They  are  named  Pera,  Galata, 
Pacha,  and  Tophana.     In  Pera  the  foreign  ambafiadors  and  all  the  Franks 
or  ftran^ers  refide,  not  being  permitted  to  live  in  the  city  >  Galata  alfo  *is 
laoilly  inhabited  by  Franks  or  Jews,  and  is  a  p^e  of  great  trade.     The 
city  abounds  with^afltiquities.     The  tomb  of  Condanline  the  Great  is  fiill' 
preferv^d*     The  mofque  of  St.  Sophia,  once  a  Chridian  church,  is  thought 
in  fome  refpeds  to  exceed  in  grandeur  and  architeAure  St.  Peter's  at  Rome. 
The  city  is  built  in  a  triangular  form,  with  the  Seraglio  danding  on  a  point 
of  one  of  the  angles,  from  whence  th^re  is  a  profpedt  odht  delightful  coad 
pf  the  LefTer  Afia,  which  is  not  to  be  equalled.     When  we  fpeak  of  the  fc* 
raglio,  we  do  not  mean  the  apartments  in  which  the  grand  fignior's  women 
are  confined,  as  is  commonly  imagined,  but  the  whole  inclofure  of  the  -Ot- 
toman palace,  which  might  well  fufiice  for  a  moderate  town.     The  wall 
which  furreundf  the  feraglio^  i^  thirty  feet  high,  having  battlements,  embra- 
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furesy  and  towetBy  m  the  ftyle  of  ^ncient  fortifications.  There  are  in  & 
nine  gales,  but  only  two  of  them  joagntficent ;  and  from  one  of  thefe  tlie 
Ottoman  court  takes  (he  name  of  the  PorUt  or  the  Sublime  Porte,  in  all  pub- 
lic tranfa&ions  and  records*  Both  the  magnitude  and  population  of  Con- 
ftantinople  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  credulous  travellers.  It  is  far- 
jrounded  by  a  high  and  thick  vall«  with  battlements  after  the  Oriental  man* 
ner,  and  towers,  defended  by  a  lined  but  (haUow  ditch,  the  works  of  which 
are  double  on  the  land  fide.  The  dte  forms  an  unequal  triangle  refemblin^  a 
barp,  and  the  total  circumference  may  be  twelv^e  or  fourteen  Zuglifh  milci^  io- 
clttding  a  fnrface  of  about  2000  acres,  fiirroonded  by  walls,  and  defended  oa 
two  fides  by  the  fca,  and  the  harbour  called  *^  tbi  Oolden'Horn/'  Not  lefa 
than  400^000  inhabitants  are  numbered  in  the  whole  capital ;  fa#4  in  thia  ef- 
timation  muft  be  included  the  fub^rbs  of  Galata;  Pera,  Topbana,  and  Scutari. 
Two  hundred  thoufand  are  Turks,  one  hundred  tboufand  Greeks,  and  the 
remainder  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Franks,  of  all  the  European  nations.  A^ 
mong  the  former,  it  is  aiTerted  that  popi^latioa  is  much  on  the  decline  ;  for 
there  are  few*  cities  in  which  can  be  found  h  gaany  young  men  unmarried^ 
The  inhabitants  are  frequently  changed,  and  the  ravages  of  the  plague  are  re* 
fupplied  by  fcttlers  from  other  parts  of  the  empire.  With  no  people  is  Ion* 
gevtty  more  common  or  extended,  nor  health  more  conft^ty  dian  with  the 
Turks.  The  city  hath  been  frequently  aflailed  by  fires^  either  owing  to  the 
tiarrownefs  of  the  ftreets  and  the  flruAure  of  the  hourcs,  or  the  arts  of  the 
Janizaries.  In  Auguft  1784*  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  quarter  Iituated  towards 
the  harbour,  and  fpread  into  other  quarters,  and  about  10,000  houfee,  ( moft 
of  which  had  been  rebuilt  fince  the  fire  in  1 782)  were  confiimed. 

Oppofite  the  feragh'o,  on  the  Afian  fide,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
diftant  acrofs  the  water,  is  Scutari,  adorned  with  a  royal  mofque,  and  a  plea* 
fast  houfe  of  the  grand  fignior.  On  the  brow  of  an  adjacent  hOl  is 
a  grand  profpeA.  In  one  view  are  the  cities  of  Conflantjpople,  Galata,  and 
Pera,  the  fmall  Teas  of  the  Bofphorus  and  Propontis,  with  the  adjacent  coun« , 
.  tries  on  each  fiiore. 

As  to  the  population,  manners,  religion,  government,  revenues,  learning, 
military  fireogth,  commerce,  and  manufadures  of  the  Turks,  thefe  feveral 
heads  depending  on  the  fame  principles  all  over  the  empire^  (hall, be  mention* 
<d  under  Torkey  in  Ada. 

CsiM'Tartary  or  the  Crimea,  is  the  ancient  Taurica  Cherfonefu8« 
and  is  a  peninCuIa*  lying  on  the  Euxine,  or  Black  fea^hy  vhich  it' is  bound* 
ed  on  the  weft  and  (outh,  and  on  the  eaft and.northeaft,  by  that  of  Afopb. 
It  is  between  44  and  46  degrees  of  north  latitude ;  and  34  and  37  degrees  of 
,cafl  longitude.  * 

This  peainfula  Was  efteemed  a  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  4intil  it  was 
ceded  to  Ruflia,  in  confequence  of  the  peace  in  1784.  Many  cities  were 
built  on  it  by  the  Greek^particulatly  thofe  of  Kherfon,  Theodofia,  Panti* 
capeum,  and  fome  others,  which  carried  on  a  great  trade  with  the  Scythian^ 
as  well  as  with  the  Greek  cities  on  the  continent. 

The  moft  confiderable  rivers  in  the  Cr\mea  are  thofe  of  Karafu  and  Salagir^ 
both  oC  which  take  aneafi^erly  courfc* 

Of  the  towns  in  this  part  of  the  world  we  have  hut  very  flight  defcrip* 
tions  ;  and  indeed  where  the  country  has  been  fo  often  the  feat  of  war,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  (lill'fo  rude,  very  little  can  be  expelled  from  their  build- 
ings. Lady  Craven,  now  the  margravine  of  Anfpach,  who,  without  doubt» 
had  accefs  to  the  beft  lodgings  in  the  country,  informs  us,  that  "  a  Tartar** 
houfe  is  a  very  flight  building  of  only  on«  ftoryt  without  any  chair»  table,  or 
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^lece  of  wooden  fufniture.  Large  cliffuotn  are  ranged  roiincl  the  room  for 
feats ;  and  what  is  excremdy  convenient,  there  is  mdre  than  double  the  fpace 
^f  the  room#  behind  the  wainfcot,  which  draWs  back  in  moft  places  ;  (b  that 
in  a  place  where  the  room  appears  exceedingly  faiall  and  confined^  there  is  yet 
every  convenicncy  to  be  met  with. 

Anpng  the  curiofities  in-  this  coiintryy  we  may  reckon  the  fource  of  the 
mer  Karafu,  ^Miich  is  iltuated  among  rocks,  in  a  very  romantic  manner,  and 
tifes  in  a  confiderable  ftream.  It  wa^  vrfitcd  by  lady  Craven  in  1786.  No 
lefs  wonderful  are  thofe  lakes  which  receive  the  rivulets  without  any  vifible 
outlet.  This  celebrated  female  travellar  mentions  a  houfe  near  Seba(lopoc4 
fituated  in  a  very  romantic  manner  at  the  foot  of  fome  rocks,  from  which 
tflue  many  clear  fprings  that  anvply  fupply  the  houfes  and  baths  with  water- 
On  the  fummft  of  thefe  rocks,  there  are  places  where  immenfe  cables  have 
certainly  pafled  and  been  tied.  The  Tartars  jnfift  that  the  fea  was  once  clofe 
te  the  foot  of  them,  and  (hips  were  &flened  thef^.  Near  Baczifena  there 
is  a  mine  of  earth,  exa^ty  like  foap,  which  is^  reckoned  very  good  for  th^ 
fkin,  and  vaft  quantities  of  it  are  confumed  by  the  women  of  Conftantino- 
t>le.  Lady  Craven  beftows  the  greateft  encomiums  on  the  flieep,  whic^  in 
this  peninfula  are  innmnerable,  and  ^ffbrd  the  moft  beautiful  and  coftly  fleeces* 
The  flieep  are  all  fpotted  ;.the  lambkins  very  beautiful,  and  they  kill  the  ewes 
to  have  them  before  birth,  when  their  flcins  have  fmall  fpots,  and  are  fmooth 
like  the  fineft  and  lighteft  fatins.  Coats  lined  with  thefe  fkins  are  called 
Fdifles  ;  and  as  a  great  number  of  thefe  fmall  animals  muft  be  killed  to  make 
the  lining  of  one  coat,. this  is  one  of  the  fineft  prefonts  the  emprefs  can  make 
to  an  ambaffador. 

The  peninfula  of  the  Crimea  has  a  confiderable  tm^^t  in  what  is  called 
Morocco  leather,  of  various  colours,  which  is  to  be  had  very  cheap,  and  like 
lattin.  At  Bacziferia  there  is  a  great  trade  of  fword-blsides,  knives, 'and 
hangers,  many  of  which  are  not  to  be  difi.inguifhed  from  fuch  as  are  made  at 
Dama&ui. 


ISLANDS  belonging  to  TURKEY  in  EUROPE  be, 

ing  part  of  Ancient  Greece. 

%  SHALL  mention  thefe  iflands  chiefly  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  readen  as  are 
J^  converfant  with  ancient  hiftory,  of  which  they- make  fo  diftinguifhed  a 
part. 

Nboropont,  the  ancient  Eubcea,  ftretches  from  the  fovthead  to  the 
north-wefl^  and'  on  the  eaftem  coaft  of  Achaeia  or  Livadia.  {t  is  90  miles 
long,  and  25  broad,  and  contains  about  i3<^o  (quare  mile^.  Here  the 
Turkijl^gallies  lie.  The  tides  on  its  fhort  arc  irr^ular  ;  and  the  ifland  itfelt* 
h  v«^  iprtile,  produciojg^  com,  wine,  fruit,  and  cattle  in  fuch  abundance,  that 
all  kinds  of  provifions  are  extremely  cheap.  The  chief  to\\a:.in  the  ifland 
aroi  Negropont,  called  by  the  Greeks  Egripos,  fituated  on  the  fouth-wtd 
c^  of  the  ifland,  on  the  uarroweft  part  of  the  ttrait  ;  aad  Caflcl  RoUb,  tl.e 
ancient  Caryilus.  ^ 

LsMNOs  or  STAiiMKvs,lies  on  the  north  part  of  the  Egean  Sea  or  Ar- 
chipeta^,  and  ink  almoft  a  fquare  of  25  miles  in  length  and  breadth. 
Thoiigii.it  produce's,  corn  and  wine,  yet  its  principal  riches  arL^e  ?;om  its  tcv,^ 
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serai  earthi  fnuch-  ufed  In  medicioey  fometimes  called  terra  Lemnm^  or 
Jigillatat  becaufe  it  Is  fcaled  up  by  the  TudcS|  who  receive  from  it  a 
^coDdderable  revenue-  .   "*. 

Tenexxos  is  remarka)^  only  fof  its  lying  oppofiteto  old  Troy,  andita  be- 
ing mentioned  by  Virgil  as  the  place  'to  which  tho  Greeks  retired,  and  left 
the  Trojans  in  a  fatal  fecurity.     It  hath  a  tower  6f  the  fame  name. 

ScYKOS  is  about  60  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  remark&ble  chiefly  for 
the  remains  of  antiquity  which  it  contains :  about  300  Greek  ^mihes  in<- 
habit  it.  f 

Lesbos,  or  Mytelcne,  is  about  60  miles  long,  and  is  famous  for  the 
number  of  philofophers'and  poets  it  produced*  The  inhabitants  were  farmer- 
ly  noted  for  their  prodigality. 

Scio,  or  Chios,  lies  about  80  miles  weft  of  Smyrna,  and  is  about  100  mile9 
in  circumference.     This  ifland,  though  rocky  and  mountainous,  produces  ex- 
oellent  wine,  but  no  corn.    It  is  inhabited  by  100,000  Greeks,  10,000  Turks^ 
and  about  3,000  Latins.     It  hath  300  churches,  befides  chapels  and  monaf* 
terfes  ;  and  a  Turkifh  garrifon  0^x400  men.     The  inhabitants  have  manufac- 
tures of  filk,  velvet,  gold  and  filver  ftufiPs.     The  ifland  likewife  produces  oil 
apd  filk,  and  the  lentiik-tree,or  mciftic,  from  which  the  government  draws  its 
chief  revenue.     The  women  of  this,  ^and  almoft  all  the  other  Greek  iflands, 
have  in  all  ages  been  celebrated  for  thejr  beauty,  and  their  perfons  have  been 
the  mod  perfect  models  of  fymmetry  to  painters  and  ftatuaries.    A  late  learn- 
ed traveller.  Dr.  Richard  Chandler,'  fays,  **  The  beautiful  Greek  girls  are  the 
mod  ftriking  otnatoents  of  Scio.    IVlany  of  thefe  were  fitting  at  the  doors  and 
windows,  twifling  cotton  or  filk,  qr  ^plo^ed  in  fpinning  and  needle-work, 
and  aCQoilcd  us  with  familiarity,  bid'ling  lis''  welcome  as  we  palled.     The 
ilreets  on  Sundays  and  holidays  are  Riled  with  them  in  groups.     They  wear 
fhort  petticoats,  reachingionly  to  theif  knees/ with  white  filk  or  cotton  hofe. 
Their  head-drefs,  which  is  pecuUai  to -the  ifland,  is  a  kind  of  turban,  the  h'ncn 
So  white  and  thin  it  Teemed  faow.     Tl||^ir  flippers  are  chie&y  yellowf  with  a 
knot  of  red  fringe  at  the  heel.     Some  wore  them  fiaftened  with  a  thong. 
Their  garments  were  fllk  of  various  colours  1$  and  their  whole  appearance  fo 
fantaftic  and  lively,  as  to  afford  us  much  entertainment.     The  Turks  inhabit 
a  feparate  Quarter,  and  their  women  are  concealed.''     Among  the  poets  and 
hillorians  faid  to.be  bom  here,  the  inhabitants  reckon  Homer,  and  fhew  a  ^ittle 
fquare'houfe,  which  they»call  Honker's  fchool. 

Samos  lies  oppofite  to  Ephefus,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Lefler  Afla,  about  fe- 
ven  miles  from  the  continent.     It  is  30  miles  long,  and  15  broad.     This 
ifland  gave  birth  to  Pythagoras,  aad  is  inhabited  by  Greek  Chriflians,  who  ' 
are  well  treated  by  .the  T'jAs,  their  mailers.    The  mufcadine  Samian  wine 
is  in  high  requdll ;  and  the  ifland  alfo  produces  wool,  which  they  fell  to  the ' 
french  ;  oil,  pomegranates,'  and  fllk.     This  ifland  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
^he  native  country  of  Juno ;  and  fome  travellers  think  that  the  ruins  of  Her 
temple,  and  of  the  ancient  city  Samos,  are  the  fined  remains  of  antiquity  iiv' 
the  Levant.  •     ^ 

To  the  fouth  of  Samos  lies  Patmos,  about  20  miles  in  circttmference,  bat  * 
fo  barren  and.d««ary,  that  it  may  be  called  a  rock  rather  than  an  ifland.     It 
Las,  however,  a  convenient  haven  ;  aud  the  f(!w  Greeks  monks  who  are  upon 
the  ifland  fliew  a  cave  wh^re  St.  John  is  fuppofed  to  have  written  the  Apo- 
calypfe.  .    . 

Tl>e  Cycladf.s  iflands  lie  like  a  circle  round.Delos,  the  chief  of  them, 
vihich  is  fouth  of  the  iflands  Mycone  and  Tirie,  and  almoft  midway  between 
the  continents  of  Afla  and  Europe.     Though  Delpg.is  not  above  fix  mi|^«ir 

circurr 
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CfiretAfereftee,  k  is  one  of  the  moft  cdcbrattd  of  lA  the  Grecian  Iflandsy  aa 
being  the  birth«place  of  ApoUo  aa'dDianay  the  ma^nifitient  ruins;  of  whole 
teinples  are  ftill  ▼ifible.     This  ffland  is  almoft  deftitute  of  inbabttants* 

Pa&os  iiee  between  the  iftinds  of  Luxia  and  lifeloi.  Like  all  the  other 
Greek  Iflandsi  it  contains  the  moft  ftiiking  and  fiiagfiifiment  rains  of  an- 
riqaity  ^  but  is'  ehieiy  renowned    for^  the   beauty  and  whitencfr    of  its 

CsR'iGOy  ot  CyTHBREA»~  lies  feutb*eaft  of  the  Moaea,.  and  is  aboi|t  50 
milea  in  circulnfereneey  but  rocky  and  mountainous^  and  chiefly  rematicabie 
for  beinir  the  favourite  feildence  of  Venus*. 

.  Santoriii,  ir  one  of  the  moft  fouthernmoft  lilanda  in  the  Aschipdago^ 
and  was  formerly  called  Califta^  aad  akerwards  TheM.  '  ThcKi^h  feernkgW 
covered  with  punf^ce  ftoncs,  yet*  through  the  4aduftry  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  are  about  io»ooo»  it  produces  barky -4nd  wine,  with  fome  wfaeat. 
One-third  of  the  people  are-  of  the  Latin  Chttreh,  and  iubjeft  to  a  fCfpitU. 
bifhop.  Near  this  {(land  another  tofe^  of  the  fame  4ia«e>  -from  the  Iwltom 
of  the  fea^  in  1707*  .  At  the  time  of  its  birth  there  was  an  eanfai^ayk^ 
attended  wi<4i  moft  dreadful  li^itnings  and  thunders,  aad  boilings  of  the  fe^ 
fdr  feveral  days,  fo  that  when  It  arofe  oat  of  the  fea,  It  was  a  meae  vokaik^ 
but  the  burning  foon  ceafed.  It  is  about  tea  feet  above  ^the  fe|i  $•  and  at 
the  time  of  ks  firft  emerging,  itwasaboota  mtle  bi^wd,  and  fi^- Miles  in 
ctrentnfereace,  but  it  has  unce  increafed.  'Several  other  tflanda  of  the 
Arohipelago  appear  to  have  had  the  like  original  }  but  the  feaiathe^ 
neighbourhood  is  fo  deep  as  not  to  be  fathomed. 

The  famous  ifland  of  Rhodes  is  fitnated  in  th^  stth  degree  of  eaft 
longitude, '  and   36.  degreea  ao  minutes  north  latitttde,  about   2o*.ilifks 

.  fouth-weft  of  the  contioent  of  LefTcr  Afia,  being  about  60  miles  long,  and 
2S  broad.  This  i(land  is  *heakbfiil  and  pleafant,  and  abounds  in  .wine, 
and  many  of  the  neccf&ries  pt  life ;  but  the  inhabitants  import  their  com 
from  the  neighbouring  country.  The  chief  town  of  the  fiitee'  name 
ftands  on  the  fide  of  a  hill  froadng  the  fca,  arid  is  three  miles  in  ciraamfie- 
rence,  interfperfed  with  gardens^  minarets,  churches,  and  towers.  Tfaeiiai> 
bour  is  the  grand  fignior's  4)r{ttcipal  arfenal  for  (hipping,  and' the  place 'is  ef- 
teemed  &mong  the  ftrongeft  iDrtrefifea  bdongiQe  to  the  Turks.  Th^  colofihs 
of  brafs,  #hich  anciently  ftood  at  the  mouth  of  its  haiboHry  and  war 5c  fat^ 
oms  wide,  was  defervedly  accounlfe^d  one  of  the  w&Aders  of  the  world  ^  one 
foot  being  placed  on  each  fide  of  the  harbour,  (hirps  paiTed  between  4ts  legs  ; 
and  it  held  in  one  hand  a  light «houfe  for  the  diredioh^of  mariners.  The  face 
of  thecolofTus  reprefented  the  fun,  to  whom  this'  ima^e  was  dedicated;  and 
its  height  was  about  135  feet.  -  The  inhabitants  of  this.iflaiid  were  formerly 
Inafters  of  the  fea  ;  and  the  Rhodian  law  was  the  dire6tory  of  the  Romans  in 

^  maritime  affairs.  The  knights  of  6t.  John  of  Jerufalem,  after  hffiog.  Balef. 
fine,  took^this  ifland  from  thp  Turks  in  i3(}s,  but  loft  it  to  themib  152a,  after 
a  brave  defence,  and  afterwatds  retired  to  Maltal 

Candia)  the  ancient  Crete,  is  dill  renowned  for  its  hundred  cities,  forlta 
being  the  birth  place  of  Jupiter,  the  feat  of  legifiature  to  all  Greece,  and 
many  other  biftorical  and  political  diftindions.  It  lies  between  35  and  36 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  being  200  miles  long,  and  60  broad,  almolt  equally 

^  diftant  from  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  and  contains  3220,  fquare  miles. 
The  famous  Mount  Ida  Hands  in  the  middle  of  the  ifland,  and' is  no  better 
than  a  barren  rock  ;  and  Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  is  a  torpid  ftr^ami 
Some  of  the  vallies  of  this  ifland  produce  wine,  fruits,  and  corn  ;  all  of  them 
are  remarkably  escelleitt  ia  their  kind.  The  fiegc  of  Caadia,  the  capital  of 
\  ■  .  4  U  the 
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tbe  Uhndt  in  modem  timth  was  far  norc  wonderAil  and  bloody  than  that  dt^ 
Troy.      The  Turks  invefted  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1645, /and   it» 
Venetian  garrifon,  after  bravely  defending  itfelf  againft  ^6  ftorms,  till  the  lat-^ 
ter  end  ofSeptember  16699  made,  at  laft»  an  honourable  capitulation.    The 
fiegc  coft  the  Turka  1SO9OOO  men,  and  the  Venetians  80,000. 
'    Cyprus  lies  in  the  Levant  fea,  about  50  miles  diftant  from  the  coaib  of 
Syria  and  Paleftine.     It  is  150  miles  long»  and  70  broad,  and  lies  at  almoft 
an  equal  diftancefrom  Europe  and  Africa.     It  was  formerly  famous  for  the 
vorihip  of  Venus,  the  Cyprian  goUcfs  ;  and,  during  the  time  of  the  Cni^ 
fade^,  was  a  rich  floiirifhing  kingdom,  inhabited  by  Chriftians.     Its  wine, 
efpecially  that  which  grows  at  the  bottom  of  the  celebrated  Mount  Olympas^ 
is  the  moft  pahtable  and  the  richeft  of  all  that  grows  in  the  Greek  iflands. 
Nicofia  is  the  capital,  in  the  midft  of  the  country,  and  the  fee  of  a 'Greek 
archbiihop  ;  indeed,  moft  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  are  Greeka. 
Famagofta,  its  /ancient  capita),  has  a  good  harbour,  and  the  natursl  produce 
of  the  ifland  is  fo  rich,  that  many  European  nations  find  their  account  i« 
keying  confob  refiding  upon  it  ;  but  the  opprefGonsof  the  Turks, have  de« 
populated  and  impoveriflied  it  to  a  furprifing  degree,  that  the  itve'4ue  they 
get  from  it  does  not  exceed  S250L  a  year.     The  iflknd  produces  great  quan- 
tities of  grapes,  fipom/whick  excellent  wine  is  made  ;  and  alfo  cotton  of  a 
ttry  fine  quality  is  here  cultiTated,  and.  oil,  filk,  and  turpentine.     Its  femalo 
inhabitants  do  not  degenerate  from  their  anceftors  as  devotees  to  Venus  ; 
Hod  P^koSf  that  aocieat  feat  of  pleafure  and  corruption,  is  one  of  the  di- 
vifiotts  of  the  ifland.     Richard  I.  king  of  England,  fubdued  Cyprus,  on 
tccbunt  of  its  king^s  ti^achcry  ;  and  its  royal  title  was  transferred  to  Guy 
Lufignan,  king  of  Jerufalemi  from  whence  it  pafFed  to  the  Venetians,  wlw 
ftill  hold  that  empty  honour. 

The  iflands  in  the  Ionian  fca  are,  Sapibmza,  Stivali,  Zante,  Cepha- 
t.oviA,  Santam^lura,  Coxfv,  Fannu,  and  others  of  fmaller  note,  paiti- 
cubriy  Ifola  del  Compare,^  which  would  not  deferve  mention,  had  it  not  been 
the  ancient  Ithaca^  the  birth  place  aa^  kingdom  of  Uiyflles.  Thcfe  iflands 
in  general  are  fruitful,  and  belong  to  the  Venetians* 

Zantebasa  populous  capital  of  the  fame  name,  and  is  a  place  of  confidcr^ 
lUe  tnHie,  efpecially  in  Currants,  grapes,  and  wine.  The  citadel  is  ereded 
en  a  top  of  a  large  hilW  ftrong  by  nature^  but  now  little  better  than  a  heap 
of  ruins.  Here  is  a  gareiton  of  500  men,  but  their  chief  dependence  is  oir 
^heir  fleet  and  the  ifland  of  Corfu.  The  inhabitants  of  Zante  are  about 
50,ooo»  moftly  Greeks,  and  friendly  to  ftrangers.  Corfu,  which  is  the  capi- 
tal of  that  ifland,  and  the  refidence  of  the  governor  general  over  all  the  other 
iflands»  is  a  place  ^of  great  ftrength,  and  its  circumference  about  four  miles*. 
The  Venetians  are  faid  to  concern  themfclves  very  little  about  the  welfare  op 
govemmtet  of  thefe  iflands,  fo  that  the  inh^itants,  who  are  generally 
Greeks^bear  a  very  indifferent  charader.  Their  number  at  Cor&  is  eftimatei 
at  50,0001  and  their  manners  more  feverc  than  at  Zante. 
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AS  Afia  exceeds  Europe  and  Africa  ia  the  extent  of  its  territorieti  k  is 
alio  faperior  to  them  in  the  fereoitf  of  it*  au>  the  feitStty  of  itt  foil, 
-^he  delicioufndt  of  its  fruits^  the  fragra^py  aad  Inilamic  qualities  of  ita 
-plant^y  fpiceSf  and  gums  ;  the  fatubrity  of  its  drags  •;  the  (]]iantky»  yariety, 
'beautyi  and  valae  of  its  gf  msy  the  richnefs  of  its  metalsy  and  the  nneneifs  of  its 
*lilks  and  cottons.  It  was  in  Afia,  according  to  the  facred  retordsy  that  the 
all- wife  Creator  planted  the  garden  of  Edeoi  in  which  he  formed  the  firft  man 
and  firft  woman*  from  whom  the  race  of  oiankind  was  to  fpring.  Afia  ^• 
came  again  the  nurfery  of  the  world  after  the  deluge,  whence  the  defcendanta 
of  Noah  difperiied  their  mrions  colonies  into  all  the  other  parts  of  the  globe* 
It  was  in  Afia  that  God  placed  his  once  &founte  people*  the  Hebrews*  whoia 
lie  (nlightened  by  revelations  ddivered  by  the  prophets,  and  to  whom  he  mve 
the  Oracles  of  Troth.  It  was  here  that  the  great  and  merciful  work  ofofir 
redemption  was  aciomplifiied  by  his  divide  Son;  andk  was  from  hence  that 
the  light  of  his  glorious  eofpel  was  carried  with  amaaing  rapidity  ii^to  all  the 
known  nations  by  his  dilciples  and  foBowers.  Here  the  firft  Chriftian  ckorchea 
were  founded*  and  the  Chriftian  faith  miracolouily  propagated  and  cherifhed 
even  with  the  Uood  of  innnmcrable  martyrs.  It  was  in  Afia  that  the  firft 
edifices  were  reared* and  the  firft  empires  founded*  while  the  other  parts-  of 
the  globe  were  inhabited  only  by  wild  animals.  On  all  thefe  accounts*  thia 
quarter  claims  a  fuperiority  over  the  reft  ;  but  it  moft  be  owned*  that  a  great 
change  hath  happened  in  that  part  of  it  called  Turkey*  which  hath  loft  much 
of  its  ancient  fplendor  ;  and  from  the  moft.populofu  and  beft  Cultivated  fpot 
in  Afia*  is  become  a  wild  and  uncultivated  deiert.  Tbo-other  parts  of  Afia 
continue  much  ia  their  former  condition*  the  foil  being  as  remarkable  for  itt 
fertility*  as  moftof  the  inhabitants  for  their  indolence*  effeminacy*  and  lii-x* 
iiry.  This  effeminacy  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  warmth  of  the  climate*  though . 
in  fomemeafure  heightened  by  cuftom  and  education  ;  and  the  fymptoras,of 
it  ane  more  or  lefs  vifible,  as  the  feveral  nations  are  feated  nearer  or  farther 
from  the  north.  Hence  the  Tartars  who  live  near  the  fame  latitudes  with  us* 
are  as  brave*  hardy*  ftrong,  and  vigorous*  as  any  European  natioo*  What  ia 
wanting  in  the  robuft  frame  of  their  bodies  among  the  Chiaefe*  Mogul  In- 
dians* and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  moft  (buthem  regions*  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure inade  up  tothem  by  the  vivacity  of  their  minds,  and  ingenuity  in  varioua 
kinds  of  worknmnfhip*  which  our  moft'  fkilful  mechanics  have  ia  yatn  endeap 
^oored  to  imiute. 

This  vaft  extend  of  territory  was  fucceffively  governed  in  paft  times  by  the 
Affyrians*tlie  Medes*  the  Per£ans,jiQd  the  Greeks;  but  the  immenfe  re- 
gions of  India  and  China  were  little  known  to  Aleaaoder*  or  the  conquerors 
^ofthe  andent  world,  jjpon  the  decline  of  thofe  empires*  great  part  of  Afia 
fubmitted  to  the  Roman  arms  ;  and  afterwards*  in  the  middle  ages*  the  fuc* 
ceflbrs  of  Mahomet*  or*  as  they  were  ufually  called*  Saraceai^  founded  in 
Afia,  in  Afiica,  and  in  Europe,  a  more  eztenfiye  empire  than  that  of  Cyrus, 
Akaander*  or  even  the  Roman,  when  in  its  height  of  power.  The  Sara- 
cen greatnefs  ended  withthe  death  of  Tamerlane  ;  an^  the  Turks,  conquer- 
mf  ^u  every  fidey  took  poffcffion  of  the  middle  regions  of  Afta*  which  they 
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ftiU  enjoy.     Befides  the  countries  pofleffed '  by  the  Turks  and  Ruffians,  Afia 

contains  at  pfefcnt  three  large  empires,  the  Chinefe,  the  Mogul,  and  the 

Perfian,  upon  which  th6  leffer  kingdoms  Md  foveretgrities  of  Afia  generally 

depend. ,  The  pfevaih'ng  fiprm  of  government  in  this  divifion  of  the  glob<  is 

abfolute  monarchy.     If  any  of  them  can  be  faid  to  enjoy  fome  (harAf  L'berty, 

It  is  thfe  wandering  tribes^as  the  Tartars  and  Arabs.   Many  of  the  Afiationa- 

tions,  when  the  Dutch  firft  came  among  them,  could  npt  conceive  how  it  was 

poffible  for  any  people  to  live  under  any  other  form  of  government  than  that 

of  a  defpeti^  monarchy.     Turkey,  Arabia,  Perfia,  part  of  Tartary  and  part 

of  India,  profefs  MahometaBifm*      The  Perfian  and  Indian  'Mahometans  arte 

of  the  fed  of  Hali^  and  the  others  of  that  of  Omar  ;  but  both  own  Mahomet 

for  their  laWg^ver^  and  the  Koran  for  their  rule  of  faith  and  life.     In  the  other 

parts  of  Tarary,  India*  China,  Japan,  and  the  Afiatic  Idands,  they  are  ge- 

nendlr  heMhens  and  idolaters*     Jews  are  to  be  found  every  vvhere  in  Afia. 

.Chriftianityi  though  planted  here  with  wonderful  rapidity  by  the  apoftles  and 

priihitive  fathers,  fuffered  ao  almoft  total  eclipfe  by   the  conquefts  of  the 

:SarBceliS|  and  aftefwards  of  the  Turks^     Incredible  indeed  have  been  the  haz* 

^rds,  peHlsf  and  f offerings  of  poptfii  miffionaries,  to  propagate  their  do^irinea 

in  the  meft  diftint  regions,  and  among  the  grofleft  idolaters  $  but  their  la- 

boufi  have  hitherto  failed  of  fuccefs*  owing  in  a  great  meafure  to  their  owa 

avarice,  and  the  avarice  and  profligacy  of  the  Europeans,  who  refort  thither  in 

feafch  of  wealth  and  dominion*  * 

The  principal  lauj^ages  fpoken  in  Afia  are,  the  modem  Greek,  the  Turk* 
ifli,  the  Ruffian,  the  Tartarian,  the  Perllan,  the  ArabiCf '  the  Malayan,  tba 
Chinefe^and  the  Japanefe^  The  European  languages  are  alfo  fpoken  up09 
the  eoafts  of  India  and  China* 

The  continent  of  Afia  is  fituated  bett^een  $5  and  1 80,  degrees  of  jeaft 
longitude^  and  between  (be  eouator  and  80  degrees  of  north  latitude.  It  is 
about  474.0  miles  in  length^  trbm  the  Dardanelles  on  the  weft|  to  the  eaf* 
tern  /bore  of  Tartary  ;  ind  about  4380  miles  in  breadth,  from  the  moft 
ioHtheni  part  of  MUlaccar  to  the  moft  northern  cape  of  i^ova  Zembla.  ^  It 
is  bound«l  by  the  Vrozen  Oeeaa  on  the  north  i  01^  the  weft  it  is  feparated 
from  Africa  by  the  Red  Sea,  ftnd  from  Europe  by '  the  Levant  or  Mediter* 
raneap,  the  Archipelago,  the  Hellefpont,  the  fea  of  Marmora,  the  Bofpho- 
nis,  the  Slack  Sea,  the  river  Don»  and  a' line  drawn  from  it  to  the  river 
Tobol*  and  from  thenee  to  the  river  Ob^c  which  falls  into  the  Frozen  Ocean* 
On  the  eaft,  it  is  bounded  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  South  Sea,  which  fepa- 
rates  it  from  Ameriea  4  and  on  the  fouth,  by  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  fo  that  it 
ii  almoft  furrounded  by  the  fcfl<  The  principal  regions  which  divide  tUa  * 
eouatry  are  as  follow  $ 
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Nations. 


Length*  Bitodth* 


tiid.  beyond         ^^  ^ 
the  Gafijj  J      *^       ^"^"^ 


Ru^ian 

CHindre 

Mogiiiean 


•*•■ 


Chios 


Mojrtils 


Pcrfia- 
pAi  of  Arat 


.M 


Syria  _ 


m.  •  * 


Holy  JL.and 


Katoha 


Di;;rbcck  ur 
Mcfopotam 


Irac  or 
Chaldea 


The  bouiitia  ^f 
thefe  partft  are 
unlimited*,  each 


power    pnflimg ,    1 8^,350 


on  hit  conquefts 
tt%  far  ^s  h6  can. 


1440 


aboo       1500 


1300 


1300 


.*«■ 


»7o 


210 


159 

■  ^ 


ioob 


iioo 


1100 


160 


90 


390 


)140 


420 


Tttrcomania 
or  Armiinia 


^■■^^^ 


Ocorpia* 

ICuf  Uiltaft 
or  Afiyrta 


360 


140 


%iQi 


216 


■Ja. 


240 


Square 
MUes. 


3,050,000 


6oo,jdo 


Chief 
Cities. 


Tobolflc 

Chfnian 

Tibet 

9amar 

Lafla 


} 


Difi.  and 

bearing 

fmXond 


2160N.E 
448oN.£. 
3780  E. 
2800  £. 

4310 


1,105,000 1  Pekiiig 
^jOoo  I>elhi 


DifF.  of 

time  froni|  Religions. 

Liondon. 


1,11 


741.100 

JJoo,ooo 
700^000 


Siam 


Ifpahan 
Mecca 


29,000 
7,600 


195,000 


17,000 


432Diefe 


4  10  bef.lch.&Pag. 
8    4  bef.l  Pagans 

5  40  bcUi*ag3n5 

4  36  bef  PagJ 


rans 


3720  6.E. 


7  24  bcf. 


Aleppo. 
Jerufalem 


Bui'ia  or 

Smyrna 


t)iarbeck 


50,400 


■i«    aa^ 


300 


«b-4. 


S53OOO 


Erxerum 


•  25,600  Teflis 
Mouful 


23,900 


5040S.E 
2460S.  £ 


^^640  SS.. 


i^6oS^ 
1920  S.£ 


r44o  S.E 
2d6o  S.B. 

AJ      It         • 


2240 


Li 


6  bef. 


6  44  bef. 
3  20  bcf 


2  52  bef 
1^. 


2  30 


2  24  bef 


Pagans 


Mah.&P. 

Pag,&M. 

■■.   *     I" 
Mahom.  ' 


Mahom. 


Ch.&Ma, 


I  48  bef 


2  56  bef. 


i860  S.E* 
i92t>  £. 

u.  -      -  * 

2220    E. 


3  04  bef. 
2  44  bef 


Ch-  &Ma. 

f 

Mahom. 


3  •  10 .  bef 


3  —  tef. 


Maho- 
metaBs 
•with 
»fome 
few 
Chrif- 
tians. 


Mahom. 


All  X^t  aiande  of  Afia  (except  Cyr^rus  alrtady  dcfcnb^  in  the  Levant 
bcloti^iiig  to  the  Turks)  «e  in  the  Pacific  pr  Eaftcrn  Ocean,  and  the  In- 
dian  Seas ;  of  which  the  principal,  where  the  Europeans  trade  or  have 
fettlemtnts,  afe^  ' 


iflands. 
The  Japanefe  ifloi 
The  Ladrooes 
Formofa 
Anian 

The  I^hilit>i)in64 
The  Molucca,  or  Glove  Iflea 
The  Banda^  or  MittnMg  illea 
Amboyna  "^  furrounding    "^ 
Celebes      >  the  Molucca    > 
GiIolo,&c.3  &  Banda  ifl^  J 

Bofttea 
The  Sunda  ifles  S-  Sumatra^ 
}lavft,^e. 
The  Andaman&Nicobar  ifles 

Ceylon 

The  Maldives 

Bombay 


TowoSi 
]eddD,  Mcftco 
Guam 

Tii-buah-foa 
Kiotitcheow 
ManUla 

Viacm  Fort,  Temate 
Lantor 
Amboytia 
Macaflkr 
Gilolo 

BofiiW,Caytoiiteee 
Achen  Bencoolen 
Batavia,  Bantam 
Andamad.  l^icobar 

Candy 
Caridorti 


S^  Miles 
13^,000 

17,000 
11,900 

3Ji7«» 


400 

6^j4oo 

10,400 

228,000 

;2p,oo« 

3Mio 


uuuiuay                                 Bombay  '    .    ,     ,     t    vi- 

The  KiM4le  iites,  ittd  Aofc  fai  the  fc*  «f  Kaijatfcbatlw,  Utely  dif-j 
^  covered  by  the  Ruffians.  • 


Trade  vitli  or  belong  to 
Dutch 

Spain 

I  China 

Spain 

Dutch 

Dutch 

Dutch 

Dutch 

Dutch 

All  nations 

EBgiifli  ani^Datsh 

Englilh 

AH  nations 

Dutch 

All  nAtioDS 

Englilh 


RudTi 


la 


-r-r" 


I  Oe«xi»  h«h  l«ely  y»t  »|f»tf  ?piF  tiw  pr«e«>«n  ^  ^"^         ^^^^ 
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TURKEY    IN   ASIA. 

SlTUAT^)N    AHD  ExTENT. 

Miles.  Degree.  Sq.  Mfles* 

.fflgth  loool    tj^twccn    I27  and  46  caft  longitude.  1  J 

fhdt^L    800  J  *^^^««*    I28  and  45  north  latitude. 5^^^'' 


1820. 


^    '  1  D  OUNDED  by  the  Black  Sea  and  Circaffia  on  the 

Levant  Sea^  on  the  ^outh ;  and  by  the  Archipelago,  the  Hellefpoaty  the 
Propontisy  which  feparate  it  from  Europe,  on  the  Weft. 


/Diviiions* 


The  eaftcm 
provinces  are 


Natolia,  or  the 
LefTer  Afia, 
on  the  weft. 


Eaftof  the  Le- 
vant 8ea» 


Sttbdivifions.  Chief  T«wns. 

'  I.  Eyraca  Arabia  or  Chaldea"!  f  Baflbra  and  Bagdad. 

2.  Diarbecy   or  Mesopotamia  M  Diarbec,  Orfa,'  &c« 

3.  Curdiftan»  or  Aflyria  Ij  Mouful  and  Betlts. 

4.  Turcomania  or  Armenia    J  (^Erzcrom  and  Van. 

5.  Georgia,  including  Men   |  J^^^;     Amarchi.,  and 
greha    and  Imaretta,  and  ^  ->         ^  » 
part  of  Cjrcaffia* 

I  I.  Natolia  Proper    — » 


2.  Amafia    —        -^ 

3.Aladulia    —        — 
4.  Caramania  -r* 


Gooie. 


Syria,   with  Paleftine,  or  the 
.     Holy  Lan4*  Q 


fiurfa,    Niciy    Smyrna* 

and  EphefuB. 
Amafia,  Trapezond,  and 

Sin^pe. 
Ajazzo  and  Marat 
Satalia  and  Terafib. 
"^r  Aleppo,  Antioch,  Sa* 
f  I      mafcus,  Tyre,  Sidon, 

Tripoli,  ScaodcTOOOt 

and  Jerufaleoi. 


M0UNTA1KS.3  Thefe  are  famous  in  facred  as  well  a9  profane  wiitiogi.- 
The  moft  remarkable  are,  Olympus,  Taurus  and  Anti*tauru8  ;  Caucalus, 
and  Ararat,  Lebanon  ;  and  Hermom  \ 

RiVEfts.  J  The  famr  may  be  deferred  of  the  rivers,  which  art  the  Euph* 
rates,  Tigris,  Orontes,  Meander,  Sarabat,  Kara,  and  Jordan. 

Air  and  climate.]  Though  both  ^e  deUghtfuI  in  the  utmoft  degrtc» 
and  naturally  falubrious  to  the  human  conftitution,  yet  fuch  {s  the  equality 
with  which  the  Author  of  nature  has  difpenfed  his  benefits,  that  Turkey, 
both  in  Europe  and  Afia,  is  often  vifited  by  the  plague ;  a  frightful  fcourge 
to  mankind  wherever  it  takes  place,  but  here  doubly  deftrui5tiye,  from  the  na- 
tive indolence  of  the  Turks,  and  their  fuperilitious  belieiF  in  a  pre(ieftinatioD| 
which  prevents  them  from  ufing  the  proper  precautions  to  defend  themfelves 
againft  this  calamity. 

Soi  L  A RO  p RODU  CE.3  As  this  cosntTy  contains  the  moft  fertile  provincef 
of  Afia,  I  need  fcarcely  inform  the  reader  that  it  produces  all  the  Ipxnries 
of  life  in  the  utmoft  s^undance,  notwithftanding  the  indolence  of  its  owners. 
Raw  filk,  com,  wine,  oil,  honey,  fruit  of  every  fpeeies,  coffee,  myrrhf  frank- 
iBCenfe,  and  odoriferous  j^nts  and  dmgS)  are  aatives  hett  almoft  without  cul- 

lUltf 
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f tire*  wUch  w  pndffed  chiefly  hj  Greek  and  Arinenuui  Chriftiant.  Tilt 
oiivcSf  citrons,  koionsy  oranges*  figs,  and  dates,  produced  in  tbefe  provincesy 
are  highly  delicious,  and  in  fuch  plenty,  that  they  coft  the  inhabitants  a 
mere  trifle,  and  it  u  faid,  in  fome  places  nothiag^  Their  afparagus  is  oftew 
as  larg^  as  a  man's  leg^  and  their  grapes  far  exceed  thole  of  other  countrie* 
in  largenefs.  In  (hoi[t,  nature  has  lurought  all  her  produdiona  here  to  the 
liigheft  4>erfe6^ion. 

Animal  productions  byI  The  fame  may  be  faidof  their  animals^ 
'*     as  a  AND  LAND.  J  The   breed  of  the  Turkifli  and   Arabiaa 

liories,  the  latter  efpeciallyi  are  valuable  beyond  any  in  the  world,  and  havp 
confiderably  improved  that  of  the  Enj^lh.  We  know  of  no  quadrupeds 
that  are  peculiar  to  thefe  coaotries,  but  they  contain  all  ^hat  are  qeceflary 
for  the  nfeof  mankind.  C^inels  are  here  in  much  requefl,  from  their  ftrength, 
their  agility,  and  above  all»  their  moderation  in  eating  and  drinking,  which 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  known  animaL  Their  manufaAure» 
known  by  the  name  of  camlets,  was  originally  made  by  a  mtsture  o£ 
camels  hair  and  iilk,  though  it.  b  now  often  ,  made  with  wool  and  filk. 
Their  kids  and  iheep  are  cxquifice  eating,  and  are  faid  to  furpafs,  in  flavour 
and  tafte,  thofie  of  Europe  ; .  but  their  owa  butchers  raeat,  beef  particularly,  is 
not  fo  flae. 

As  to  birds,  they  have  wild  fowl  in  vaft  perfection  ;  their  oflricbes  are 
well  knovra  by  their  tallnefs,  fwiftnefs  in  nimiing,  and  ftupidity.  The  Ro- 
man epicures  prized  ao  fifli  except  lampreys,  mullets  and  oy&cr8,,but  thofe 
that  were  found  in  Afia. 

Metals  and  minerals.^  This  country  contains  all  the  metals  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  richeft  kingdoms  and  provinces  in  Europe ;  and  its.medi- 
cinal  fprings  and  baths  ^ceed  ihofe  of  any  in  the  known  world. 

Of  THE  TURKS  in  EUROPE  aniJ  ASIA. 

Population,  inhabitants,  man-)  ^"T^HE  population  of  this  grsaft 
NSRS,  CUSTOMS,  AND  DivERSK^Ns*  j  JL  couutry  IS  by  uo  meaus  equal 
either  to  its  extent  or  fertiUty,  nor  £ave  the  beft  geographers  been  able 
to  afcertain  it,  becaufe  of  the  uncertainty  of  its  limits.  It  certainly  is 
not  fo  great  as  it  was  before  the  Chriflian  sera,  or  even  under  the  JElomaa 
emperors;  owing  to  various  caufes,  and  above  all,  to  the  tyranny  under 
which  the  natives  live,  and  their  polygamy,  whichis  undoubtedly  an  enemy  to 
population,  as  may  be  evinced  from  many  reafons  ;  and  particubrly,  becaufe' 
the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  ambng  whom  it  is  not  pradlifed,  are  incompara- 
blf  more  prolific  than  the  Turks,  not  with  (landing  the  rigid  fubje&ion  in 
which  they  arc  kept  by  the  latter.  The  plague  is  another  caufe  of  depopu- 
lation. The  Turkiih  emperor,  however,  has  more  fubjeds  than  any  two  Eju- 
rop^n  princes. 

'  As  to  the  inhabitants,  they  are  generally  well  made  and  robuft  men  : 
when  young,  their  complexions  are  fair,  and  their  faces  handfome ;  their  hair 
and^eyes  are  black  or  dark  brown.  The  women,,  when  young,  are  common# 
)y  fiandfome,  but  they  generally  look  old  at  thirty.  '  In  their  demeanour,  thp 
"Turks  are  rather  hypocoudriac,  grave,  fedate,  and  paflive  :  but  when  agitat- 
ed by  paffion,  furious,  raging,  upgovtrnable  ;  big  with  diflimulation,  jealous* 
fufpicious,  an#  vindictive  beyond  conception  ;  in  matters  of  religion,  tenacious, 
fuperilitious,  and  morofe.  *  Though  the  generality  feem  hardly  capable  of 
much  beneT»lc&ce|  or  even  hiuz^uity  with  regard  to  Jcwsi  Chriftiaus,  or  any 

'    who 
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wlie  differ  from  tliem  »  rdigioug  matCersy  jtt  they  are  far  firon  beiog  Atyaid 
cf  foclal  ffFe^ons  for  thofe  of  their  own  rcUgion*     Bat  iatereft  is  thpar  lii* 
preme  goed^  and  whea  that  ceaMS  in  coppciiti^y  all  ties  of  religion^  coa« 
fanguiaity,  .or  friend  (hip,  are  with  the  gf  neraHty  *  fpeedily  diffolvcd.     Thtf 
morals  of  thie  A^atic  Turks  wk  far  pwerable  to  thoii:  of  the  SaiK^caa* 
They  are  hofpk«Ue  to  ftrangefs  ;  agd  tha  vices  of  aKarice  and  inhuoiantty 
reign  chiefly  ansong  their  great  men.     They  are  Hkewife  faid  to  be  charitable 
to  onf  another,  ana  pun^ual  in  the»r  dealings^     Their  charity  and  public  fpi* 
rit  is  m<Hl  eoni^cuous  in  their  building  caravanferas,  or  places  of  entertain- 
menty  on  roads  that  are  deftitute  of  aoeomdiodatiqns,  iear  the  rcfrefiimeot  of 
poor  pflgrims  or  travellers.     With  the  ^ame  laudaUe  view  they  £earch  out 
the  beft  fprings,  and  dig  wells^  which  in  thofe  oounlries  are  a  luxury  to  aireaiy 
travellers.     The  Turks  fit  crofs-kgged  opo|i  aoau,  not  only  at  their  meala 
hut  in  company.     Their  ideasy  except  what  they  acquire  fixHi)  api(Nn,  arc 
fimple  and  confined,  feldora  reaching  without  the  waUs  lif  their  owb  hoiifes  ; 
wh^re  they  (it  Converiing  with  their  wofnen,  drinfcinflr  coffee,  fmokiDg  toboc- 
eo»  or  chewing  opium.     They  have  Utde^uriofity  to  be  informed  of  the  flate 
of  their  own  or  any  other  country.     If  a  vifief,  baihawy  or  other  oScer.  la 
turned   out,  or  fh angled,  they  fay  no  iBore  ^o  the  occafion,   than  tkat 
there  will  be  a  new  vifier  or  governor,  feldom  enquiring  into  the  rea£ba  of 
the  difgrace  of  the  former  miniiier.      They  are  perfo^  ilrangers  to  wit 
and  agreeable  converfation.     They,  have  fcw  prifiteo  books,  and  Uidom  read 
any  other  than  the  Koran,  and  the  comments  upon  it.   <  Nqthiag^is  ucgo* 
ciated  in  Turkey  without  prefents  ;   and  here  julUce  may  commonly  be 
bought  and  fold.  ^  .  '  • 

Thb  Turks  dincabout  elevert  o'clock  in  the  fotenooa^  and  they  fup  at  five 
in  the  winter,  and  fix  in -the  fufnmer,  and  this  istbcir  prinoipal  foai*  •  A- 
mong  the  great  people,  their  difhes  are  fcrved  up  one  by  one ':  but  they  have 
neither  knifie  nor  fork,  and  tbey  are  not  permitted  hy  their  rdigiop  to  ufe 
gold  or  filver  Ipoons.  Their  vifluals  are  always  high  fearoncd.-^Rice  is  the 
common  fqod  of  the  lower  A)rt,  an^  fometimes  it  is  boiled  up  with  gravy  ; 
but  their  chief  difh  is  pilan,  v^hicb  is  mutton  and  ^  fowl  boiled  to  rags, 
and  the  rice  being  boiled  quite  dry,  the  foup  is  high  feafoned,  and  poured 
upon  it.  They  drink  water,'  (herbet,*  and  coffee ;  and  the  only  debauch 
ihey  know  is  in  opium,  Which  giv^s  th^m  fenfattons  rcfembhng  thofe 
of  intoxication.  Guefts  of  high  rank  fometimes  have  their  beads'  per- 
fumed by  a  female  flave  of  the  family.  They  are  temperate  andifober 
from  a  principle  of  their  religion,  which  forbids  them  the  ufe  of  wine  ; 
though  in  private  many  of  them  indulge  themfelves  in  the  ufe  of  Urong  li* 
^uors.  Their  common  falutatiop  is  by  zh  inclination  of  the  head^  and 
laying  their  right  hand  on  their  breaft*  They  fleep  in  linen  waiReoata 
and  drawers,  upon  mattreffes,  and  cover  themfelves  with  a  quilt.  Few  or 
none  of  the  confiderable  inhabitants  of  this  vaft  empire  have  any  notion  of 
walking  or  riding  either  for  health  or  diverfion.  The  moil  religtoBa  among 
theni  find,  however,  fufhcient  exercife  when  they  conform  themfelves  to  die 
frequent  ablutions,  prayers,  and  rites  prefcribed  them  by  Mahomet. 

Their  aflivediverfionsxoniift  in  fhooting  at  a  mark,  or  tilting  it  with  darts, 
^t  which  they  are  very  expert.  Some  of  their  great  men  arc  fond  of  huntings 
and  take  the  field  with  numerous  equip,nges,  which  are  Joined  by  their  ioie- 
liors;  but  this  is  often  done  for  political  purpofes,  that  they  may  kiiow  the 
ilrength  of  their  dependents.  Within  doors,  the  chefs  or  draughtboard  arc 
their  ufual  amufements ;  and  if  tbey  play  at  chance  games  they  never  bet 
mpneyi  that  being  probibited-by  the  Koran. 
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«  Dk89S.3    The  men  (hsiFc  their  Heads^kairmg^^.Wk* on  tkecwi^ 
wear  .their  beards  long.  .  They  cover,  their  heads*  wcih  aturbav^rBnd  liever' 
put  it   ofF  but  when  the^  deep.     Their  ihtrtsare  vrith^ilt  Goikr^or  Mil  4 
bandy. and  over  them  they  thro^v  a  long  veft^  which*  they  tie'-with  a.:&iih;.aD(i' 
over  the  veft  they  wear  a  loole  gown  fomewhat;  fliobKcB^  .  -Thei>he«eche8i  or 
drawers,  are  of  a  piece  with  their  (lockings ;  and  inftead  of  (hoes  they  wear 
flipper?,  which  they  put  off  wheii(>  they  eater  a  tempk  o>  hotife. :  -rFhtry  iufFcr 
no  Chnftians,  or  other  people*  to  wear  white*,  turban's.;  -'tht  drefs  of  *the 
women  diffiers  little  from.thofe  of  the  meoy  only*thiy  .wear  ftifiemd  oapt  upon 
their  heada*lpriah  horns  fomcthing  iikc  a   oSitjrQ^jHid  «reart^F  hair  down. 
When    they   appear   abroady   they  are  fo   niuflflt/*up.as  aioi  hcrkaowa 
by  their  neareft  relation*      Such  of  the   women  as  are  virtuous  make  no  ^ 
ufe  df.potiit  iki>heigliteQ>  the^  beibty,  tor^ldcdi^giJife'thaiB  cocnpladoh  ; 
bot  they ^0^9  tittgie  thek: hands  >«i<d  feet '^wtlibt^M^'^«hich^gcve»^^tktm 
a  deep.iyellow.  w  The  meQ  maka.uCe  of  ihe«^micvetpcdient:to  eolonriiilieir 
beards*       *-  •  • «        ,    -i*  >^..  *  .*...  f*m   •'       '':\i  *     -""'f  ..i.*:i.'.:j  ,..  i.., 

■  I^AKaiAOC6.3     Mania^eBitivcM^otintty^-flrb^efly  negociaiied' by  the 
ladies.     When- the  terms'  are  a^<Sd  Upon,  tbcbridegrodm  p^ys  dow^naJuin 
of  money »  alsceneeia.ak^.out  fra#  t^^cadi^^or.pfop^r  ma|fiftrate,aRditk»^ 
parties  are  nnoticd.  '  The  bargwnris.  odebnted,  as*  in  other  natio^s»  with 
mirth  and  jollity  ;  and  the  money  tt^cnerdly.'^as'ployedite  .fur Qsfiiingtfhc  hbpfe 
*of  the  young  couple.      They  are  not  allowed  by  their.  ia«i  more  tbiiaibar 
wvres,   but  (bey  nay  have«aa   sniny  ;  concnbinfls-  as  tkcy;,  x:«ii  ipaintaa. 
Accordingly,  be(]de»theii^  wivca,  *  ifae- ixr^althy  Tvrkrkcep  arkiad^iCeRaglio 
of.  women  ;  but.  allthefe  indulgencet;  are.  fomfittmea  isfii&icnt'.to^gsatiiFy 
their  unnatai^l defires.      '.     :!•...:    •  ' -«  -l— .  <•  ..  ;:    •  ♦*-   [>•..?;..., 
FuwERALs.}  The.barials  of  thei Turks  afedfcctoti^  :Thetx>rpfeia.jiiteodfi 
ed  by  the  relations,  chantmg  paffa^s  faomthc  i&opan  t  and  aftdr  being  jio* 
pofited  in  a  mofque  (^or  fo.  the^  ca&tfaetr'teiQplas)^  they  are.buried<  iaa  tieid 
by  the  ioun  or  .pneft,  who  pronounces  a  funend'Xermoifcat.the  tini6  df.thd^iiK  : 
terment.  .  The  n(»le<relationa)espi:cCi  their  ibdo.w  by  almaand.  pra^nra^ihe'' 
women,  l^y  decking  the  tomb  oh  certain  days<wilh''!BoW€rs  and  greendkavea:. 
and  in  mournthg  for  a  hufband  tfiey.  wear  a  partioiiUir  htadsdidTs,  aod  leare  . 
off  aU  finery  for  twelve  months.,     ^'v  r   s  -•:.        .    v.  r . 

Religion.]  The  edablifhed  religion  is  the  Mahometan,  fo  called  from 
Mahomet  the  author  of  it ;  fbme  account  of  wbo^  the  vcader  will  ftid  m  the 
following  hiftorjr  of  Aiabia,theiiattya- country  of  that  im^I^or^  Thc^iTurks 
profefd  to  be  of  the  fe6l  of  Omar  ;.jbut*thefe  afc.ijpUt  tbi»p^a»«Dany  fodaiieKas 
their  neigbbours  the.Chriftians.  Thelne  is  no  oiduiatioibamoB|^.thffic  clergy  ;  ; 
any  perfon  may  be  a  prieft  tbatipleafes  to  take  thehabit*-  and  perform  the 
fnn^ions  of  his  order,  and  may  by  down  his  o&e-  When  he  pleares.*  Their, 
cbicf  prie(^,  or  mufti^  feeais  to  have  ^eat  power  ta  the  ftate«.  . .      .  • 

EccLBsiASTiCAL  iNSTcr«noMs|^       lli^  Torluih' govcmmfiit 'bajving 
.  ot  CHaiSTiANs.  3  formed,  tbete  into  part  of  .its  fioaaceay 

they  stre  tokraled  where  they  are  molt  profitable  ;  but  the  hanKbip&vmpofed 
upon  the  Greek  church  are  fuch,  asmuft  always  difpofe  that  people  to  favour 
.any  revolution  of  governmetit.'  XoaCtantinople,  Jer^Ialemf  Alexandria,  and 
Antioch,  are  patriarchates  ;  and  their  heads  are  indulged,  accordii^  as  they 
pay  for  then*  privilege,  with  a  ciTil  as  well  as  an  ecdeuiiiUMal  ai';thority  over 
their  votaries.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  Neftoristuiand  An^enian  patt^ 
archs  ;  and  every  gfeat  city  that  can  pay  for  the  privilege  has  ita  archbishop 
or  bifliopi  AH  male  ohnfttans  pay  alfo  a  capitatioi  tax.  from  feventeea 
yean  old  to  fixty,  according  to  their  fiations. 

t  '  4%  Law* 
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£M4oidmO  TIm  fidrlal  ImgwKjstt  of  tins  «Ribue  aire'  Ae  $daMiuHr^ 
iffbieh  ieems  to  Hlivc  b«en  the  mothcF'tmigite  of  tSc  andcDt  Tarkt  ;  tbo 
Greek  modemuzedf  htti  ftift  Sesring  a  t^sliEoa  to  tke  old  hagnage  ;  the  Atm^ 
bks  aad  idle  Symc,  a  diakar  af  wKkhk  ffiH  %okca«^A  ^cin^of  tte 
fliodwft  GiVtk  firibwunOMr  pateniofirr. 


tafiRaftur  ia  tkekmajbrnt^gautm  ilmmm  fig»»  at  »  ion  ourat§m  f  Hi  ff/omi 
JjcJMiafmfn tklmwi  tfim  t  mag aMamhtntti  iehut  k^maii  h  Jv/inj/in^   M0 

.  l»EA*Hiiio  aaii  LaamNnBTiifeiv.]  T&e  iWks^  t3|  of  Iatr»  prafcfled  9 
fa^^nv^  '«MttciNpc  for'iiai^  laaraiBl^.*  Owracy  wbkh  «» tile  fialive  «Dtintiy 
of  gtaiwf  ara,  and  fewaeev  r«>dac^  at  firtfarity  Ittfide^Turlu^  nm&raa^^ 
batUls  of  Cbriftian  btihopt,  priafts,  and  OMMillaf' Wboln  general  are  at  IgmumOL 
as  the  Ta«k»  ikmmMfis;  and  «re<lfii(M  into  rariooa  abford  Tcfii  of  ^riut  liiejr 
caU  Ckiiftwoity/  The^daMiMof  tKa  Tatha  fiMbm  eMeadt  favAer  tha»> 
fearing  the  Ta^tft  bngoajpt^-aad  the  Xoraa*  andiMritingaooainQB  letter, 
Sanie  a^  thaatatidefinMl  aftioutfwy»fc  larat  tocalbilitte^e  tioc  o(  an 
eollpfcf ;  hoi  the  mnaber  of  diafc  Kring  wf  finaSi^thef  are  boked  «pott  aa^ 
eatnkMi^kiarJr  parfimi.  "^  ' 

AavH|5ri4rt«rAM0di)»ib9r*ri%^¥  Tlicfa.  ailr  f#  eltri^aa^  diat  thef 
.  •Kia'VMan.  ahd  AaTivtewkt.  y hwro  fianUled  niaitea  far  maay  tolm^ 
wiaoas-  p«ibftcatti9at»aiB4  othew  are  appciaiiag  every  day.  Thefe  oafUittle» 
^eonCBined  all  that  was  lieh.aad^ magnificent  la  arehitrAvre  and  feiiiptnie  ^ 
aaAnakhn?  the  b«i4!farity"ofrtte  'Buw^nm  the  depfedatieot  they  hate  {tf> 
iSneAiaaal'tlie  Bhropeaai^'fM;  t&  liai«diasfaMflied  thei»nahiBcr.  '  They  ara 
aicna.  09.  Ie(s  seifcAij.atfaasdiaf  to  the  aAr*.  foil,  or  olimiitri  '&b  which  tkrt 
iUttd»  aD#  alt  of  them  hear  dvptondile'  inarka  of  a^leAu  Mhay  of  Ae  fin«& 
teuipks  awcconiwrtoi  lato  Tovkiihtiiofi|ues,  or  <3^tdk  cboiahesi  aad  areasora 
iiaigilred  than  thofe  whickreimfii  la  r«iin*  Amidft  faeh  a  pkniliide  of  cis* 
riofitiei^  all  thai  aa»  he  done  hereis  tofieii9afaiBitfofthc  moft  teikffig  lUHft 
I  flndl  be^n  wiUi  BUbec  aail-  Pabayrat  which  fbmi  the  prida  of  aU  md»^ 

Balbeo  is  fitaated  eft  s  rUhg  yhin^tetiMil  IVipoli  b^  Sfnr,  aad  DamaC 
ear^at  dir  foot  of  Moant  IJihaai^  and  ia  the  HcUopolis  of  C^o  SythU' 
Im-nniainaiif aati^tydHpiayy  aoearfliilg-to  theheAjMgehthe  htfdtll 

{ba^that  ever  was  atteinptcd  in  apehtteAura.  The  portico  of  the  temple  of 
ieliopolis  isiaavpreiiUy  fapefb»  tkongK  disi%nsed  hy  Wo  Tuikiib  towees^ 
The  he3Eagoaal  eotf nf  hehmd  il  ia  aoiT  knpwn  ^^n^  hy  the  magpifinrtwe  of 
&s  mini.^  The  waUe  wace^adortled  with  JCorinthian  phaftba  aad  ftataes^ 
and  i&  opeas^iMo  a.  qu9Aduiffid»  aiort  of  the  iaae  taAe  and  grandaur^r 
The  gvaat  t^iapte  to.  whichthia  leads  is  no#  fo  vi]iiied».that}  it  is  iMwn  only 
bv  an  cMtabiatusey;  fsppoited  by  nine  kflty.oolMma,  caeh.aaafiKiBg  of  three 
pweei  joined  logethef»  .by  iron  ptot»  arithont  ceoKnt*  Soase-of  tholh  pia% 
are  ik;iaoa^  lanf»  and'a  foot  in-  diameter  %  aad-She  Ibtdid  Toeks  am  dady 
at  work'  to  delroy  the  colaams  6>r  the  Ukc  o^theiroo^*  A  famil  temple 
is  ftm  ftandin«  with  a  pedeftatof  d|^  aolmmn  in  front,  and-fiiteen  in  flank» 
iwd  ev^y  amre  ricUy  oitMmiemed  witk  figiwes  iii'dto  rchc^  cxpnfisg,. 
the  hcade  of  gods,  htroes,  and  enmme^  aad  pait  of -the  aamn^  my« 
tholagy^  To  the  weft  of  this  temple  ia  aBathcr»  of  a  ctrenlar  feffast  of 
th4(S»mtbian  and  Ionic  ocderi^bat  ditfigustd-wtiii  Taikifli  moClttea  aad 

hoaftf^ 
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liMbt.  !%•  dlWpirCs  #f  ^'s  aiiQient  cilf  Me  ^topeituMublj  b^MtlM 
•tid  ftapcidooa. 

yarioiis  hAfc^ecn  iIm  '^conjedhitti  coiiccnu«g;the  foanieiy  ot  <Mt  iai« 
iMiiic  bvMttgl.  The  inhafaiupu  of  Afia  afimbe  them  t^  8dloiM«,  b«t 
feme  make  them  fe  moAnv  at  the  time  of  ^topimia  Pidi.  Ptabapi  the^ 
«i«  of  differef^  ana  ;  aad  thoogli  that  onnce  a^d  kit  fa^ccibn  maj  have 
rchttik  ibme  part  of  them»  jret  the  boMacU  qf  tketr  arolitted«ire»the  beaatf 
of  their  oroamciitat  aad  the  iftlpendoQt  ea5BC«tioo  of  tke  whbky  (eemito  fie 
4heir  foaodatioa  to  a  period  befoie  the  Chnftiaa  9ra,  hut  arithoat  moantiag 
to.  the  anci^  tiloet  of  the  Jemi  or  JPiKaaietaaet  who  probaU/  J^aew  Ittile 
«f  the  Oreek  ftyle  ip  boikliagaod  oTnamenting,  Bitlbcc  ia  at  prefeotli 
fittle  cit7»  enoompafiied  with  a  alkali-  The  iahabitaat^  who  are  aboat  j^poo 
la  atimbert  dutijr  Ofcek%  itaw  in  or  near  the  e&snriar  ttmfdc^  ii^hottfta 
teik  oiit  of  the  apcient  nitat.<*-«Afree-ftooe  quyrrf,  io  the  neighbourhood^ 
dkniiflied  .the  ftonea  for  the  body  of  the  ^oiplef  aad  one  of  the  flooety 
ndt  mite  detached  firoi^  the  bo&om  of  the  qaarryi  i§.  70  feet  lon^^  14 
liroady and i^  Ufit  fite iaches  dcc]^  and  leedgcefl'to  our  aiMirare  is  11  j 5  toaii 
A  coarCb  whitt  marble  qmirry,  at  a  greater  dift^oaap  fanned  t  he  oriUuEen. 
talptrta. 

ratmjrra»or  ae  at  iwaa  oaHed  by  tkeainatftii  Tadmor  {a  the  Defert,  ii 
fituated  in  the  wjOde  of  Anbi^  Pettmm  about  Sf  degrees  of  U*  lat.  aad  mm 
milet  (to  the  foutb  eaft  of  Aleppow  It  it  apptoaebed  tbhNigha  aatrow  plii« 
Isaed  as  it  wert  arttb  the  foauMae  vf  aatiqoitj  |  aad^  opemag  all  at  once» 
the  aye  ispeefeated  with  tha  moft  ftaikiag  objeAa  that  are  to  be  fet^nd  is 
the  world*  The  tempfe  of  the  Sua  liea  la  tttitts  f  bttt  the  ace^  to  it  ia 
thfoagh  a  nft  MOftber  of  bea«tifiil  Coriathian  ooliiaMM  of  white  marblej  the 

frandeor  aad  beauty  of  whieb  oao  only  be  known  by  the  plates  of  tt#  wU^ 
laife  beeadrawo  and  pobVihad  by  Mr*  Woodf  who  wkh  hit  Irieadi,  paid  it 
a  «i&t  feme  yeara  |gO|  purpoftly  to  pgcferre  fome  remembrance  of  faeb  a  ca^ 
ii6fity.  ^  thole  drawiags*  or  eopics  {ram  tbem»  ate  aow  oMBQion»  w^  amft* 
wfn  the  reader  ta  themt  efpeciailf  is  h#  can  ferm  no  tery  adeqnifte  ideaa 
of  the  rains  iiraai  a  printed  relatioa.  Superb  arebet*  -amaaing  cohimas*  a 
oolooade  eateodiag  4090  feet  in  length*  terminated  by  a  noble  manfeleum^ 
temples,  fine  porticos,  periftyles»  iatereolummattoas,.  and  entablttores^  alf 
of  tkem  ia  the  higheft  ftyk,  and  finilhed  with  the  moft.  beautiful  ibate^ 
riah,  appear  on  all  bands,  but  To  difperfed  and  di^ointed,  that  ii  is  xmpof« 
fibk  from  them  to  form  |«  idea  of  the  aehole  when  peried.  Thefe  ftriking 
laiai  aro  coatraftad  by  tbe  mifraable  huu  of  ike  ^4  Anibs,  who  re^de  ia 
orncarthaaCf 

Nathing  but  oeufaK'  ppoof  corid  tontiiice  afty  man,  that  fo  fupeili  e  city^, 
formerly  to  milct  ib  etrcaniferencei  could  eaift  in  the  midfl  of  wfaa^  no# 
are  ftradls  of  barren  uainhabicaMe  Ibf^.  Nothing  boarevtr  it  more  cerfaitt 
thao  that  Palmyra  was  fe? q|erlf  the  ^ihl  of  a  great  kingdom ;  that  it  wai 
the  pride  ei  we^  as  the  eaiportum  of  the  eafteni  wotid,  add  that  its  merchants 
daah  with  the  Romant,  and  the  weftern  nations,  for  the  mercbaqdifes  and 
iaiattries  of  India  and  Arabia*  Ite*  pitfeot- altered  fttuation  therefore,  cat) 
be  acoai|ated  for  oaly  by  natural  canfet,  which  have  turned  the  moft  fer* 
tile  trade  iaio  barren  dcfertt.  The  Aflatics  tbmk  that  FaUnyra,  as  wfU  U 
Balbae,  owes  itt  original  lo  Sobmoa  }  and  in '  thti  they  receire  fome  coun* 
ienaoce  from  faered  hiftiry.  in  profime  biftory  it'  it  not  mentioned  belor^ 
the  jtiaM  of  Maitr  Anthony  |  and  iu  moft  fuperb  buihiingi  ate  thought  to 
be  of  tbe  lower  empire  Aont  the  time  of  OalKenus  :  Odenathns,  the  laC 
|png  of  ^iimm  wai  kigbly  careficd  bj  that  e^pcrori  mA  cr^  declared 
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Angitil^-.  His'wid^  Zawb|a  retgned  an  great  j^loiy  for'feme  'timCy'tDJ' 
Longinusy  the  celebrated  critic  was  her  fecretary.  Not  being  able* to  broolc 
tb<  K.o(^an  tyraonyi  flie  declared  war  agi^ihft  the  emperor  Aurelian^  who 
look, her  prifonervkd  he):  m  triumph,  to  Rx>me«  and  butchered  her  prin- 
cipal Dobihty*  ai;d*  afnongwHtherB  thcxiceUient  Longinus.  He  afterwards 
deftxoyed  her'  city^  and  mafiacrcd  its  iokabkaBte^-  but  expanded '  large  fuma 
out  of  Zenobia's  treaftireaia. repairing  ihe.  temple  of  the  &«,  the  majeftic 
tuinik  .of  which  have  beeo  mentioned*  'This  it  muft  be  acknowledged  ia  but  m 
very  lame  accoUnt  of  that  .celebrated  city  ;.  nor  do  any  of  the  Palmyrenc  in* 
fcriptiont  reach  above  the  Chriftian'terit'lhaagh  there  can  be  do  doubt  but 
the  vity  itfelf  1%  of  much  higher  anttqt^ty.'  The  emperor  Juftinian  made  fome 
efforts  to.  rcilore  it  to  its  ancient  fplondor, 'but  without  effedi  for  it  dwindled 
by  degrees  to  its'prc&nt  wretched  Hate.' '  U  baa  f been  .'Obferved  very  juftly» 
tha,t  i(8.archite.Sure.'and  the  prpportibns  of  its  columns  are  by  no  means  equal 
in  purity,  toihofe  of  Balbec.  '  .      • 

.  Nothing  can  be  mo^e ,  futile,  than  the  boafted  antiquitiea  (hewn  by  the 
Qreek^and  Armemaa  piticlls  in  and  near  Jerufalem,  which  is  well  knowa 
to  have  been  £b  oft^ca  ra^ed  to  thr  grouod,  and  re-built  anew,-  that  na 
fcene  of  our  Saviour's  life  and  fuffermgs  can  be  afcertaihed  i  and  yet 
th^fe  .p$;<^e(iafti^8  -  .fub&ft  by  their  forgeries,,  axid  pretending  to  guide  tra« 
tellers  to.  evc^ry  fpot  mentioned  in  the  OM  and  New  Teftament.  .  They 
are,  it  is  true«  under  fevere  contributions  to  the  Turks,  bbt  the  trade  (Ull 

foes  on,  though  much  diminished  in  its  profits.  The  church  of  the  Holy 
epulchre,  as  it  is  .called*  fud  to-be  built  by  Helena,  mother  to  Con« 
ftantii^e  the  Great,,  is  fUll  ftanding,  and  of  tolerable  good  lirchitefAttre  : 
but- its  different  divifiona.  and  the  difpofiUona  made  round  it  aoc .  chioAy 
cSilcuIated  (o  fupport  t(ie  .foi[genes  of  its.keepersA'  Other  Churches  built 
by  the  fame  lady  are  foiind  in  RaleStne  ; '  but  the  country #  ia  io  altered 
la  its  appearance  and  qualities  that  it  is « one  of  the  moil  defpicablc  of 
any  in  Ada,  and  it  is  in  vain  fpr  a  modern  traveller  to  attempt'  to  trace  in  it 
any  veliiges  of  the  kingdom  of  Davjd  ^d  Solomon.  But  let  a  fertile 
country  be  under  the  frowns  of  heaveui .and  abandoned  to  tyranny  and  wild 
Arabs,  it  will  in  time  become  a  delert.  This  oppreifion  foon  thinned  the 
delicious  plains  of  Italv  ;  and  the  noted 'cQuntries  of  Greece  and  AQa  the 
Lefs,  once  the  glory  of  the  world,  are  no|v  nearly  deftitute:  of  kariung,  arta^ 
and  people*  .     ^ 

Mecca  and^  Medina  are  curiofitie^  only  through  the.  fuperftitioa  of  the 
Mahometans.  Their  buildings  ar^  meai\  ^beq  .coqipared  to  Europeaa 
noufes  or  churches  ;  and  even  the  temple  of  Mecca,  in  point  of  archie 
tedujre  makes  but  a  forry  appearance,  though  erede<l  on  the  fpot  where 
the  great  prophet  is  faid  to  have  been  bom.  The  fam^  may  be  (aid  of  the 
molque  at  Medina',  where  that  impoffor  was  buried  :  fo  that  the  vail  fuma  fpent 
yearly  by  Mahometan  pilgrims,  in  viiiiing  thole  places,  are  undbubtedly 
converted  to  temporal  ufes.  I  (hall  not  amufe  the  reader  with  any  ac« 
counts  of  the  fpot  which  is  faid  to  have  formed  Paradife,  and  to  have  been 
fituated  between  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  where  there  are  fome 
trada  which  undoubtedly  dcferve  that  name.  The  different  ruins,  ibme  of 
them  inexpreffihiy  magnificent,  that  are  to  be  found  in  thofe  immenfe  re- 
gions, cannot  be  appropriated  with  any  Certainty  to  their  original  founder  : 
10  great  is  the  ignorance  in  which  they  have!  been  buried  for  thefe  thouiiand 
jrears  pad.  It  is  indeed  eafy  to  pronounce  whether  the.  {ly)e  .of  their  bpi|4' 
inga  be  Greek,  Roman,  or  Saracen  ;  but  all  othigr  infocmafcMn  imill'Cir 
from  their  infcriptions.  .H-i^^ 
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TKe  neighbouifcood  of  Smyrna  (now  called  Ifmir)  containi  many  w. 
luable  antiquities.  The  hmt  may  b«  hiA  of  Aleppo  and  a  number  oF 
Mher  placet  celcbnted.  in  antiquity,  and  now  known  only  by  geogtaphtcat 
tfUenatioiK.  The  feat  of  OM  Troy  cannot  be  diftingutfhed  by  the  fmalleft 
^ttHgt,  and  ia  knovq  only  by  its  being  oppofite  to  the  iHe  of  Tenets,  and 
tfae  aanw  of  a  brook)  which  the  poets  magnified  iota  a  wonderful  n>er.  A 
temple  of  marble  built  in  honour  of  Augudus  Cxfar,  at  MilafTo  in  Caria,and 
a-^ew  ftrufiurcs  of  the  fame  kind,  in  ihe  iiciEhbouThood,  are  among  the  anti-  , 
quitiet  that  are  ftill  entire.  Three  theatrea  ofwhite  matUe,  and  a  noble  circna 
near  Laodicei,  now  Latichea,  have  fuScud  very  little  from  time  or  barbarifm  \ 
■ndkrome  travtHcrs  think  that  they  difcem  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated  temple 
ef  JDiaoa  near  Ephefiu. 

Chief  ciTiBt,  MOtquis,'!  TfaeTe  are  very  nnmcroui,  aiid  at  the 
AND  OTHEK  BUILDINGS.  J  fame  time  very  in&gnificant,  becaufe-thef 
have  tittle  ot  no  tr»de,  and  are  greatly  decayed  from  their  ancient  gran- 
deur. Scanderooti  Elands  ,upon  tlu  fite  of  Old  Alexandjia,  but  it  is  now 
■Imoil  depopulated.  Superb  remalias  of  antiquity  are  found  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. .  Aleppo,  however,  prcfervcs  a  rcrpcAable  rank  among  the 
cities  of  the  Afiatic  Turkey.  It  is  ftill  the  capital  of  Syria,  and  is  fupe- 
lior  ia  iu  buildings  and  conveniences  to  moft  of  the  Turkilh  cities.  Jia 
bottfes,  as  ufual  ui  the  Eaft,  conGlt  of  a  large  court,  with  a  dead  wiO 
to  the  ftrcet,  ati  arcade  or  piazza  running  round  it,  paved  with  marble* 
and  an  elegant  fountain  of  the  fame  in  the  middle.  Aleppo  and  its  fuburbi 
are  fcven  miles  in  compflfs.  ftanding  oD  eiglu  fmalt  hills,  on  the  higheft 
-  of  which  the  citadel  or  caHlc  is  ere^ed,  but  of  no  great  ftrength.  An 
otd  will  and  a  broad  ditch,  now  in  many  places  turned  into  gardeos,  fur- 
rounded  the  city,  which  contains  235,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  30,000  are 
Cbritlians,  and  jooo  are  Jews.  It  is  furnilhcd  with  moft  of  tbe  conve- 
niences of  life,  excepting  good  water  witliin  tbe  walli,  and  even  that  is 
fopplied  by  an  aquedu&  diltant  about  four  miles,  faid  to  have  been  ercded 
byi  the  emprefi  Helena.  The  ftrecM  are  narrow,  but  well  paved  with 
Urge  fquare  ftonc»,  and  are  kept  very  clean.  Their  gardens  are  pleafam, 
being  laid  out  in  vineyards,  olive,  fig,  and  piUachio  tree^  j  but  the  coantrjr 
rovod  iirough  and  barren.  Foreign  mercharits  are  nun-.eroiib  here,  and 
tranfad  their  bofincfi  in  caravanferaa  or  large  fouare  buildings,  containing 
their  wdrehoufes,  lodging  rooms,  and  compting  houfca.  This  city  abounds  in 
neat,  and  Come  of  them  magnidcent  mofqucs,  public  bagnio',  which  are  very 
rcffclhing,  -and  bazars,  or  market-places,  which  are  foimed  into  long,  narroWf 
mcheii  or  covered  ftreeis,  wilb  httle  (hops,' as  in  other  parts  of  the  Eaft. 
Their  coSec  is  excellent,  and  conRdered  by  the  Turks  a;  a  high  luxury  ;  and 
their  fweetmeats  and  fruits  are  delicious.  European  merchantS'livc  here  in 
greater  fplendor  and  fafety  than  io  any  other  cily  of  the  Turki/h  empire, 
whicif  is  otvinff  to  particular  capitulations  with  the  Porte.  Coaches  or  car- 
riages are  not  uled  here,  but  perlons  of  quality  ride  on  horfcback  with^  num- 
ber of  frrvani,  bJor>:  them,  acconliiig  to  their  nuk.  Tlic  Ei.gl^h,  Trcv.ch, 
and  Diiuh,  have  confula  who  are  muoli  refpcacd,  and  appeal-  abtuad,  lh«, 
EnKlillieriJecially,witl.  maiksof  iliai»aion. 

The  heat  of  tbe  country  makes  it  coiiveidcnt  for  the  inhabitants  to  deep  in 
tbe  open  air,  here,  over  all  AmbJa,  and  many  other  p^rls  of  the  EaJt, 
for  which  rnlJiB  their  houfci  are  flat  on  the  top.     This  praflrce  accoums, 

faF'thri — *" Ulioiaiicri'iiilrnjfinri  had  with  nilnonomy,  and  the  raotion* 

'        '        (onie  parllof  Ute  bojy  fcn'piurc.      A« 
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ibe  Torkf^e  very  uniform  in  their  w^y  of  Ihrtngt  this  wxxaOBl  of  ^Jcf^ 
JKOJ  gi^c  ^€  reader  ao  idea  of  the  other  TurkiHi  cities. 

Bagdad*  built  upon  tb«  Tigris*  not  far  it  is  fuppofed,  from  ike  fit« 
/of  ancient  Babyl<Mi^  is  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Chaldea*  and  w»i  tkc 
meOropoiis  of  the  caliphate^,  umler  tl^e  Saraceas,  in  the  twelfth  centoi^ 
Tb9  cit^  retaint  bjit  few  marks  of  its  anciei^  grandeur.  «  It  is  in  the  forsi 
of  afi  irregular  fqtiikre,.  an4  rudely  fcMrtified,  bttt  the  conteniency  of  itt 
fitttatioa  rcndetv  it  one  'of  the  feats  of  the  Tyrkiih  govemmeBt*  and  it 
has  ftOLa.toniidcrable  trade^  being  aonpally  viiited  by  the  Smyrna*  Aleppo^ 
and  wcftern  caravans*  The  koufes  of  Bagdad  are  generally  large*  bmlt  of 
biricl^  and  cement*  ^od  arched  over  to  admit  the  freer  cirpulatioo  of  the  atr  ; 
miDy  of  their  windows  are  made  of  elegant  Venetian  gUiis*  an^d  the  eielingi 
joiBamanted  with  chequered  work.  Moft  of  the  hoofes  have  alfota  court-yard 
before  them,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  fmall  plantation  of  orange-trees. 
The  number  of  houfes  is  computed  at  So*ooo  each  of  which  pay  an  abniul 
jtiibote  to  the  9^(haw*  which  is  calculated  to  produce  |QpaOOol.  fterliw. 
Their  bazars*  in  Which  their  .tradefmen  have  their  (hops*  are  tolenib^ 
h^mdfome*  Urge*  and  eytenfivc*  filled  with  (hops  of  ati  kinds  of  meiichandiiei 
jtQ  the  number  of  1 2*ooo.  Thcfe  were  ere&ed  by  the  Perfians*  when  they 
were  m  poifeffion  of  the  place^  as  were  alfo  their  bagnios*  and  aloKM| 
Qipgery  thing  here  worthy  the  notice  of  a  traveller.  In  ^his  city  #ere  five 
QMifques*  two  gf  whicl^  are  weU  built*  and  have  haodfon^e  dom^s*  covered 
with  var|ii(hfd  tiles  oJF  feveiral  colours*  Two  chapels  are  permitted  for 
tbofe  of '.the  Romiih  and  Greek  perfuafions.  Qn  the  nprth-weft  corner 
of  the  city  ftands  the  caftle*  yrhich  is  of  white  done*,  and  commands 
the  river*  con^iling  of.  curtains,  and  bailions*  on  which  fome  large  cannon 
are  mounted*  with  two  mortars  in  e^ch  bailion  ;  but  in  the  year  1799  ^^^7 
were  fo  honey-c^mbe^  and  bad*  as  to  be  fuppofed  not  to  fupport  one  firiog* 
Below  the  caiUe*  by  the  water  fide*  is  th^  palace  of  the  Turkifh  governor  $ 
and  there  are  feveral  fummer-houfcs  on  the  river*  which  make  a  fine  appear* 
ance.  The  Arabians*  who  inhabited  this  city  under  the  caliphs^  were  rc« 
markable  for  the  purity  and  elrgrance  of  their  dialed.  *  • 

Ancient  A%na  is  now  called  the  Tf^^^i^  Curdiftany  though  part  of 
It  k  fubje^  to  the  Perfisps.  The  capital  is  Curdifian*  the  ancient  Nine* 
yeh*  being  now  a  heap  of  ruinj*  Curdiftan  is  laid  to  be  for  the  moft  part  cut 
out  of  a  mountain,  and  {s  the  re&dence  of  a  viceroy*  or  beglerbeg.  Orfa*  for* 
mirly^Edefisii  is  the  capital  of  the  fine  province  of  Mefopot^i^*  It  is  now  % 
ipean  place*  aod  chiefly  fupported  by  a  manufadure  of  Tu^y  leather.  Mqju- 
ful  is  alfo  in  the  fame  province^  a  large  place  fituated  on  the  weft  Ihore  of  the 
Tigttst  oppofue  whtre  Nineveh  formerly  ftood. 

Georgia*  or  Gurgiilan*  now  no  longer  fubjed  to  the  Turks*  i^. chiefly, 
peopled  by  Chrifti^ns*  a  brave*  warlike  race  of  jmen.  Their  capital^ 
Teflis*  is  a  hand  fome  city*  and  makes  a  fine  appearance  ;  all  the  houfes  are 
of  ^one*  neat  and  clean^  with  flat  roofs*  which  ferve  as  walks  for  the  y^« 
x^en,  but  the  ftrec^s  are  dirty  and  narrow ;  its  inhabit^ts  bf ing  about 
jo*ooo.  It  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain*  by  the  fide  of  the  nver 
Kor*  and  is  furrounded  by  ftrong  walls* 'except  on  the  fide  of  the  river. 
It  has  a  large  fortrefs  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain*  which  is  a  place  of 
fefuge  for  ciiminals  and  debtors*  and  the  garrifon  confifts  qf  native  Per* 
fians.  There  are  thirteen  Greek  churches  in  Teflis*  feven  Armennn*  and 
one  ^ Roman  Catholic  church :  the  Mahometans  who  axe  here  have  no 
piofques.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  are  many  pleafant  boules*  aoA 
^ne  gardens^     The  Georgians  in  general  are  by  fome  travellers  fiufl  to  be  the 
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Imfiboiftft  fc^lt  In  ihe  world  ;  and  fome  think  that  thtj  early  recttted  tbtf 
fraftice  of  taocalatioir-for  the  AmU  pea.  They  make  no  fcmple  of  felling 
end  drinkmg  wtnci  ii^  their  capitri*  and  other  towns  ^  and  iheir  wdov  has  pro*  1 
cttred  them  many  diftfagoifking  h'bertics  and  privileges*  Lately  thfcy  have 
farmed  aa  aQtance  with  Kuffiai  ander  thehrsv?  jnrinbe  HelWhie  ;  aahath  the 
crat  or  prince  Solomeny  fovereign  of  Immerctta,  a  ditri£k  between  the  Cafpiatf 
and  Black  Seasi  who  is  diftinguifhed  from  hit  fubjeds  (aU  of  the. Greek  re* 
Hjgiony  by  riding*  cm  an  afsy  and  wearing  boots. 

The  ancient  cities  of  Daroafciis^  Tyrei  and  Sidon,  ftill  retaiik  part  \af 
their  fbrmev  trade.  Damafcos  is  ealled  Sham,  and  ^he  approach  to  it  b^^ 
tbc  river  is  eapreffively  beatitifuL  It  eontaina  a  fine  mo<^ne«  which'  vav 
forvierly  a  Chriftian  church,  k  ftill  is  famous  for  it^  fteel  works^^  fneh 
ie  fwoihd-bladesk  knives,  and  the  like  ;  tbc  etfccllent  temper  of  which  m 
&id  to  he  owing  to  a  quality  in  the  water.  The  inhiibitants  manufa^Uirr 
iUo  thofie  beantifbl  filksy  called  damaflcs,  from'  their  city»  and  carry  go  m 
•onfidefable  traffic  in  raw  and  worked  filk,  rofewater,  estraAed^  from  the 
iamotts  damaflc  rofes,  fraks^  and  mmtj  The  neighboiirhood*of  this  city  is  ftilt 
hieaetifttly  efpec)a%  to  the  Tnrksy  who  delight  in  Ycrdore  and  gardens*  Sidooy 
flow  Said,  which  likewife  fies  wkbia  the  ancseat  Pheenici^  has  ftfil  fometevdcy 
aad  a  tolerable  harbour. 

-Tyre,  new^ca&ed  Sur^  about  ao  miles  diftant  from  Stdoh^  To  lamona  tor* 

tnerly  for  its  rich  dye^  is  now  inhabited  by  fearcely  any  but  a  fiew  itttferable 

Mtfrmeny  who  live  in  the  ruins  of  it^  ancient  grandeur.     Tbcrv  are  ftroegp 

walls  on  the  fa»d  fide,  ^  ftonct  eighteen  feet  Iwhr  and  £even  bread.-    The 

circamference  ef  the  place  is  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  Chriftiana 

«8d  Mahometans  make  up  the  number  of  about  500^     Some  of  the  ruins  of 

ancient  Tyse  are  ftill  viftble.    The  patements  of  the  old  city,  Mr.Sruce  tcll# 

as^  he  faw,  and  ebferves  that  they  were  7)  feet  lower  than  the  ground  upon 

arittch  the  prefent  city  ftands.     Pafbg  by  Tyre  (fays  our  author^  who  de- 

lenrea  much  praiTe  for  fome  happy  elucidations  of  fictipture)  I  came  to  be  m 

OKHirafiit  witnefr  of  the  truth  oi  that  prophecy,  That  Tyre  the  Queen  of 

motoos  fiioohl  be  a  rock  for  fiihers  to  dry  ^tuie  neta  on  *.      Two  wretched 

fiflieraien,  with  roiferaUe  nets,  having  juft  given  over  their  occopation  with 

▼ery  little  fueeefs,.  I  engaged  them,  at  the  e&pence  of  their  nets,  to  drag  in 

thofe  pbces  where  they  uud  fiiell«fiiii  ipight  be  caaght,  in  hopes  to^nave 

brought  out  one  of  the  fanKius  purpk  fifli.     I  did  not  fucceed,  but  in  thia  £ 

.  was,  I  bdieve,  as  Itftky  as  the  old  fifhers  had  ever  been.     The  purple  fifli  at 

Tyie  feeuM  to  have  been  only  a  concealment  of  their  knowledge  of  cochtnealy 

as,  had  they  depended  upon  the  Uh  for  their  dye,  if  the  whole  city  of  Tyre 

applied  to  nothing  dfe  hut  filhing,  they  would  not  have  coloured  twenty  yaed^ . 

af  cloth  in  a  year  f .  ^  .  •  t  t    a- 

Matolta^  or  Afia  Minor,  comprehending  the  ancient  provinces. of  Lydia^ 
Pamphylbr  Pifidia,  Lycaonia^  CiUcia,  Cappadocia,  and  Pontus,  or  Kmalia  •. 
an  of  them  territories  celebrated  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  hi^ory,  are  now^ 
Ihrottgh  the  Turkish  indolence  and*  tyranny,  cither  forfakcn,  or  a  t\itauc  01. 
nisai.    The  ikes  of  ancient  cities  are  ftill  difccmiblc  f  »^  ^l  \u»uno>w  »  ^^ 
tare  in  thofe  countries^  thtt  in  many   placea   Ihc  trUi^P^  !^^  -.aintaina 
ken  condition.    Tke  felfifh  Turks  cultivate  no  more  l^^  ^^  ^^  ^i 
themfelv^,  and  their  gardens  and    fummer-lioufts    ^  ^^    uDoa  au  at- 
their  moft  ftourifliing  cities.    The  moft  judicious  tx^^^^^^'   '^      tc^u^'^ 

•  *Sfldc.dia9«aavi.5- 
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Mnthe  fvurwej  ot  thefe  couiitni»«  fully  jiodic^tcall  that  b^s  be^n  faiS  by 
iacred.  and  profane  writera  of  their  beauty^  ftrengtby  fertility,  and  )ioppb- 
tion*  Even  Palelline  and  Judaea^  the  mpfl  defpicable  at  prcfcnt  of  alt  thofe 
couDtrieB,  lie  buried  within  the  luxuries  of  their  own  foil.  The  Turks  fcem 
particularly  fond  of  reprefenting  it  iti  the  moft  dreadful  colours,  and  have  foT# 
mcd  a  thoufind  falfehoods  concerning  it,  which  being  artfully  propagated  by 
fbme  among  ourfelves,  have  impofed  upon  weak  Qhr&lliaas  ^.  . 

Whether  thofe  countries  of  Afia  could  ever  be  reftored  to  their  ancient 
gvandeur,  trade,  and  pbpuUiion,  may  be  a  quellion  with  Tome  ;  but  I 
apprehend  that  it  woidd  now  be  impoflible  (let  the  Turkifh.  government 
be  ever  fo  beneficent),  to  divert  commerce,^  without  which  alt  attcmpta 
of  that  kind  mud  be  feeble,  from  its  European  channels.  There  caoy 
bowevci-f  be  no  queftion,  that  a  government  Icia  brutal  jind^  bigotfed  than 
that  of  the  Turks,  might  make  the  natSven  a-  powerful  as  well  as  a  happy 
people  within  themselves.  The  misfortune  is,  that  the  Greeks^  Armo- 
nians,  and  other  fedts  of  Chriftians  there,  paitakc  but  too  much  .of  the 
Turkifh  ftupidity.  Though  they  are  not ^ffertd  to  wear  white  turbans, 
or  to  ride  on  horfeback,  and  are  futjeded  to^a  thoufand  indignitiea  and 
miferies,  and  are  ev<n,  in  many  r.pbcesy  far  more  numerous  than  their 
opprt^fTors,  yet  fo  abjeft  is  thcii^  fpirit,  that  they .  make  ;np  efforts  lor 
their  own  deliverance^  and  thfy  are  contented  under*  all  their  mortifications. 
If  they  are  Icfs  indolent  than  their  oppreiTors,  it  is  becaufe  they^muft  othcrwife 
fiarve  ;  and  they  dare  not  eojoy  even  the  property  they  acquire,  left  k  (hould 
be  difcovered  to  their' tyrants,  who:  would  confider  it  as  theii'»own* 

Commerce  and  manufactu|le8.3  Thefe  obje^s  arc  little  attended  to 
jp  tlie  Turkifii  dominions.  The  nature  of  their  goTemmeht<d<iftroys  that  iiap* 
py  fecurity  which  is  the  mother  of  arts,  induilry,  and  commerce  i  and  fucb 
is  the  debafement  of  the  humap  mind,  when  borne  down  by  tyranny  and  op* 
preifion,  that  all  the  great  advantages  of  commerce  which  rnature  has,  as  it 
were  thrown  under  the  feet  of  the  inhabitants  by  their  fituatibn,  are  here  to* 
tally  negleded.  The  advantages  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Alexandria,  and  all  thofe 
countries  which  carried  on  the  commerce  of  the  ancient  wgrld^  arc  i^verlook- 
cd.  They  command  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  opens  a  commu* 
nication  to  the  fouthern  ocean,  and  prefents  them  with  all  the  richea  of  the 
Indies*.  Whoever  looks  on  a  map  of  Turkey,  mull  admire  the  fituation  of 
their  capital,  upon  a  narrow  ilralt  that  feparates  Europe  from  Afia,  and  com- 
municates on  the  fouth  by  the  Mediterranean  fea,  thereby  opening  a.  paflage 
to  all  the  European  nations  as  well  as  the  coaft  of  Africa.  The  fame  ftrait, 
communicating  northwards  with  the  Black  Sea,  opens  a  paflage,  by  means  of 
the  Danube  and  other  great  rivers,  into  the  interior  parts  of  Gknaaay,  Po* 
land,  and  Rufiia. 

•  In 

*  The  late  reverend  T>r.  Shaw,  profeflor  of  Greek  at.Oxford,  who  fbems  t^faave  c«p 
fDined  that  country  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  accuracy,  and  wat  qualified  hy  the 
ioundeft  philofophy  to  make  the  moil  juft  obfervations,  fays,  Chat  were  the  Holy  Itand  as 
we]}  cultivated  aa  in  former  times,  it  would  be  more  fertile  than  the'  very  bed  parts  of 
S^ria  and  Phoenicia,  becaufe  the  foil  is  generally  much  richer,  and,  every  thing  confidered,- 
yields  larger  crops.  Therefore  the  barrennefs,  fay«  he,  of  which  fbme  attthort  complain, 
does  not  proceed  from  the  natural  unfruitfulnefs  of  the  country,  but  from  the  want  of  in* 
habitants,  the  indolence  which  prevails  among  the  few  who  poSeis  it,  and  the  perpttaal 
.  difcords  and  depredations  of  the  petty  princes  who  {hare  this  fine  country.  Indeed  tha  ia- 
habitants  can  have  but  little* inclination  to  cultivate  the  earth.  <*  In  Paleftihe,'  fay*  Mr. 
."Wood,  wcTiavc  often  feen  the  hulbandman  fswing,  accompanied  by  an  armed  friends  t» 
prevent  his  being  robbed  of  the<feed.'*  And,  after  all,  wkofvcr  foWt,  is  aaootain  whether 
kc  (hall  ever  reap  the  harveft. 
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In  tUis  exUnfive  empiK»  whert  all  the  commodities  neceffary  fpr  tke 
largell  plan  pf  induftty  and  ^^mptiercd  are  prodaced,  the  TurJks  content 
themfelves  with  nanu^^unng  cottons,  carpets,  leather,  and.  fo^p.  The 
moft  valuable  of  their  commodities,  fucn  as  (ilk,  a  variety  of  drugs,  and 
dying'  fluffs,  they  generally  export  without  giving  thepn  much  additjonal  vaw 
lue  from  their  bwn  labour.  The  interoal  gommcrce  of  the  empire  is  ex- 
tremely fmall,  and  managed  entirely  by.  Jews  and  ^o^menians.  in /their 
traffic  with  Europe*  the  Turks  are  altogether  ps^flivc.  Th^  Engll/h, 
French,  Dutch,  and  other  Europeans,  refort  hither  with  their  commodides^ 
and  bring  back  thofe  of  Turkey  i^  the  fame  bottoms.  They  feldom  at* 
tempt  any  diftant  voyages,  and  ate  poflciTed^Qf  .qnly  a  few  coafltng  veflTels 
in  the  Afiatic  Turkey  ;  their  chij:f  royal  nayy  lying  «n  the  tide, of  £u« 
rope.  The  innatention  of  the  Turks  to  obie^ls  of  x:ominer9e  w  per^^p^  the 
bed  fecurity  to  their  government.  The  balance^f  power  trfta^.lilhedapiong 
the  princes  of  Europe,  and  their  |ealo^6e9.  of  one  another, /««ure;to  the 
Turks  the  poffeffionof  countries,  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  Ruffianp^  or.a^ 
adive  ftate,  might  endanger  the  commerce. of .  their  neighbooraj  efpecially: 
their trad(  with  India.  t  /  •,. 

CoNsi-iTUTiow  AND  G0VERNMENT..3  /Tbc  Tufkifh  government  IS  com- 
roonly  exhibited  as  a  pi^urc  of  all  that  is  fhockiag  and  unnatural  in  arbi« 
crary  power.  But  fromtlie  late  accounts  of  Sir  James  .Port^r^  yrho  rcfided 
at  the  Porte  ih  quality  of  ambaflador  from  his  Britannic  n|iajefty,  it  appears 
that  the  rigours  of  that  defpotic  government  are  confiderably  moderated  by 
the  power  of  religion.  Far  though  in  this  empire  there  is  no  hereditary 
fucfieffion  to  property,  the  rights  of  individoals.may.be  rendered  fixed  and 
fecure,  by  being  annexed  to  the  church,  which  is  done  at  an  inconfid^raUe 
cxpencei  Even  Jews  and  ChriftUns  may  in  this  manner  fec^ire  the  enjoyv 
ment  of  their  lands  to  the.lateft  poderity  ;•  and  fo  facred  and  Mn<iolab)je  has 
this  law  been  held,  that  there  is  no  inftance.of  an  attempt  on  the  fide  of  the 
prince  to  trefpafs  ar  reverie  it..  ^  Neither  does  the  obfervance  of  this  inftituw 
tton  altogether-  depend  on  the  fuperftition  of  the  Sultan  ;  he  knows  that 
any  attempt  to  violate  it  would  (hake  the  foundations  of  his  throne„  which 
ts  folely  fupported  by  the  laws  of  religion.  Were  he  to  trefpafs  thcfe  laws, 
iie  becomes  an  infidel,  and  ceafes  to  be  the  lawful  fovereign.  The  faraeob- 
fervation  extends  to  all  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Koran,  which  was  de- 
figoed  by  Mahomet  both  as  a  political  code  and  as  a  religious  fyftem.  The 
laws  there  enaded,  having  all  the  force  of  religious  prejudices  to  fupport 
them,  are  inviolable':  and  by  them  the  civil  righns  of  the  Mahometaas 
are  regulated.  Even  the  comments  on  this  book,,  which  explain  the  law 
where  it  is  obfcure,  or  extend  and  complete  what  Mahomet  had  left  im* 
perfed,  are  conceived  to  be  of  equal  validity  with  the  firft  indifutioas  of  the 
j>rophet  ;  and  no  member  of  the  fociety,  however  powerful,  can  tranfgreia 
Chem  without  cenfure  or  violate  them  without  punifhment* 

The  -Afiatic  Turks,  or- rather  fubjeds  of  the  Turkifh  empire,  who  hold 
their  poffcfllions  by  a  kind  of  military  tenure,  on  condition  of  their  ferving 
in  the  field  with  a  particular  number  of  men,  think  themfelves,  while  they 
perform  that  agreemcntf  almoft  independent  of  his  majefty,  who  feldom  calb 
for  the  head  or^the  eftate  of  a  fubjed,  who  is  not  an  immediate  fervant^of 
the  court.  The  moil  unhappy  fubjeds  of  the  Turkifii  government,  are  tbofc 
i&ho  approach  the  higheil  dignities) of  ftate,  and  whofe  fortunes  areconilant^ 
ly  expofed  to.fudden  alterations,  and  depend  on  the  bretith  of  their  maftea 
There  is  a  gradation  of  great  officers  in  Turkey,  of  whom  the  vizier  or 
frtme  minifter  i  the  tiiiaya,  fecond  in  potver  to  the  vizier;  the  reis  cffendn  or 
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ftetfctsry  of  ft^tCy  and  t!te  aga  of  the  jailissanes^  arc  the  moft  oonfijcraifc/ 
Thefcy  as  well  as  tfic  tttafti,  -or  high  pricft,  tfi^-  banian's;  or  governors  of  pro* 
vincesy  the  civil  judges,  and  many  others,  are  coirnnoiily  raiMi  by  their  ap* 
plication  and  affiduity,  from  the  meaneft  ft'ations  in  life,  jind  are  often  the 
tfhHdren  of  Tartar  orChriftiafi  ikves  taken  in  war.  Tutored  rn  the  fchool 
of  advernty,  and  arriving  at  pre-eminence  through  a  thousand  dtfficukieB  and 
&n|rer8,  thefe  men  ^re  generally  as  diftingai^ed  for  abtlitiefii  as^  -dcficiieiit  its 
tittae.  The^  pofiefs  all  the  diffimulation,  4n trig ue»  aad  corhipcioA,  which 
4>ftea  actbtnpanies  ambitidn  in  an  .humble  rank,  and  they  have**  farther  rcafoa 
for  plundering  the  people,  becaufe  they  afr^  uncertain  how  longth^y  may  pof« 
fefs  the  dignities  to  V^btch<they-are  arrived^  The  admioiih-ation  of  juiiicef 
therefore^  i»  cxirtxtitlf  coiTDpt  ov^  the  whole  empire ;  but  this  proccedr 
from  the  i^anners  of  the  jodgea«  and*  not  from  the  laws  of  the  kingdom ^ 
which  are  foonded  'upon  very*  equitable  principles*  . 

RETEki^Bil/j  The  riches '-dniwtt  frdm  the*  ^rioas  provinces  of  this  em- 
pirtf  moft  be  tmmeiire.  The  revenueFarife  frcKh  the  cttftomst  and  a  variety 
of-'liaKeB  which  Ml  chie#y  on  (be  Chnftians,  and  othei^  fubjefts  not  of  t^e 
Mahometan  reb'gion«  The  rich  pi^y  a  capitation  xai  of  30  ihiUings  a  year  | 
tfadefmen  15  llnHin^,  ttti  cotnmon  labourers  6  fhillings  and  ten^pevce 
halfpenhy.  Another  branch  of  the  rcveaue  ariies  feom  the  annual  tribute 
^d'by  the  Tartar*,  and  othe^'  nations  bordering. apoa  Turk ey>  but  govern* 

'  «d  by  their  own  priBces  and  laws.  All  thefe,  however,  are  trifling,  when: 
compared  with  the  vaft  fun^  extorted  Irom  the  i^overnors  of  .provineea,  and 
<|Scer8of  ftatt)  nnder  the  name^of  ^^Ar.  Thefe  harpMe^  ft«  .indemniff 
fhemfelves,  as  we  ha^e  already  obferved,  exercife  every  fpecies  of  <^pre8um 
diat  avariee.can  fnggeft,  till,  becoming  wealthy  from  the  vit^lsdf  the  conn* 
tries  and  peofiJe  they  are  fent  to  govern,  xhelr  ac]ies.frtr(|uently  give  rift 
to  apreteaded  (ufpicion  of  difloyalty  or  mifcoodu^*  and  the  w^«fl^. fortune 
of  the  offender*  devolves  to  the,  crown.     The  devoted  vidim  ii.feldom  ac» 

,  ^uainted  with  the  nature  of  the  offtnce,  or. the  names  of  his  accufetsf 
but  without  giving  him  the  leaft  opportunity  of '  making  a  defcQcc,  an 
officer  is  difpatched,  with  an  imperial  decree,  to  take  off  his  bead.  The 
unhappy  b^fia  receives  it  with  the  highefl:  reCped^,  putting  it  on  his  htad* 
and  after  he  has  read  it,  fays,.  **  The  wiii  of  Go  J  and  the  emperqr  it 
dune^^  or  fom«  fuch  exprcilion,  teftifying  his  entire  reiignation  to  the  wiK 
of  his  prince.  Then  he  takes  the  filken  cord,  which  the  oiiiGer  has  ready 
in  his  bofom,  and  having  tied  it  about  his  own  neck»  and  A>d  a  (hort 
prayer,  the  ofScer'a  fervants  throw  him  on  the  tfoor,  and,  drawing  the 
tord  ftrait,  foon  difpttch  hia  ;  after  which  his  hea4  is  cut  of,  nod  carried 
l(o"  the  court*  .  " 

FoaeEs»7  The  militia  of  the  TurkiHi  empireis  of  two  forta^  the  fir^jb 
bave  certain  lands  appointed  for  their  maintenance,  and  the  other  is  paid 
out  of  the  treafury.  Thofe  that  have  certain  lands»  amount  to  aboujb 
a58,ooo  troopers,'  efiedive  men.  Belides  theff*  there  are  alfo  certain 
auxiliary  forces  raifcd  by  the  tribi}tary  conntries  of  this  en^pire;  as  the 
TaHars,  Wnlachians,  Moldavians,  and  tiU  of  kte  the  Georgians^  who  are 
eommanded  by  their  refpe£iive  princes.  The  Kh^n  of  the  Crim  Tartars^ 
Wore  his  country  was  (ubjeAcd  to  RuiSia,  was  obliged  to  fumilh  ioo,oco 
men,  and  to.  fcive  in  perfoq,  when  the  grand  fignior  took  the  £eld.  In 
■*vcry  war,  befidcs  the  above, forces^  there  arc  great  numbers  of  volun- 
teers, who  .live  at  their  own  charge,  iii  expedation  of  fucceeding  the 
efficers.  Thefe  adventurers  ^  not  only  promife  themfelves  an.eilate  if 
they  ijxrrctcf.  but  are  taught;  that  if  they  di«  10  Wiyr  agaioft  the   Chrlf- 
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Aiafift  tliey  (hall  go  tmaredintdy  to  paradife.  Tbe  forces  whicb  nccm 
€li«ir  pay  from  the  treafuryy  are  called  the  fpaJiiBt  or  iiorfo-guardsy  smd  are 
in  nbmber  about  1 2,000  \  and  the  janizarie8»  or  foot-gufirdf,  who  are  «fteeoi* 
«d  the  heft  foldiers  in  the  Turkifh  armiety  and  9D  them  they  principally  de« 
pend  in  aa  enga'f^emient.  TheCe  amouot  to  about  25»ooo  meoK  w^  aie 
.■  quartered  in  and  near  Conftantinople.  They/requently  grow  mutinous  aQ4 , 
kave  proceeded  fo  far  fometimea  aa  to  depoff  the  fultan.  They  are  educat- 
ed in  the  feraglioy  and  grained  up  to  the  exercise  of  arms  from  their  infancy  ; 
aad  there  are  not  left  than  100,000  foot  foldiers,  fcat^re4  oTcr  every  pep-' 
viace  of  the  empire,  who  procure  themfelves  to  be  regiftered  in  this  bodf» 
.to  enjoy  tlie  privileges  of  janizaries,  which  are  very  great,  being  (ubjod  t|^ 
.90  jurifdift^n  but  that  of  their  agaj  or  chief  commandeer. 

AaMs  anO  TiTLES.3  The  emperor's  titles  are  fwell^d  witii  all  the  pQQ^ 
of  eaftern  magnificence.  He  is  ftyted  by  his  fubje£U,  thejbadow  of  GoJ^  a 
God  on  iotibt  Br  otter  to  the  Sm  and  Moon^  Dijf^f»  ^  aU  eartk/y  Crown^, 
Sst€*  The  grand  iignior's  arms  are,  vert,  a  crefcent  arge n^$  crefted  with  a 
turban  charged  with  three  black  plumes  of  beron'f  Q^iUs^  ivith  tl^  mott^,  1 
.Donee  toium  ^mpieat  ifr^mt 

CooRT  AND  sBRAGvio,^  Great  c^re  is  taken  in  the  education  of  x\^ 
youths  who  are  defigned  for  the  ftate,  the  army,  or  the  navy  ;  but  they  a^ 
icidom  preferred  tiU  about  40  years  of  age,  and  they  rife  by  their  merit. 
They  are  generally  the  children  of  Cbriftiaa  parents,  either  taken  in  war^ 
|>urchafid,  or  pnefents  from  their  viceroys  and  governor  of  diftant  provinces^ 
the  moft  beautiful,-  well  made,  and  uprightly  children  that  a|a  be  met  witb> 
and  are  always  reviewed  and  approved  of  by  tl|e  grand,  fignior,  before  they 
.avc  fent  to  the  colleges  or  feminarics,  where  they  are  eduqaled  for  employ* 
ments  according  to  their  genius  or  abilities. 

The  ladies  of  the  f<pragUo  are  a  eolledion  pf  beautiful  young  woment  cl^iefly 
lent  as  prefents  &om  the  provinces  and  the  Greek  iilan4s».  mofl:  of  them, 
the  children  of  Chriftian  parents.  The  brave  prince  Heraclius,  hath  fof 
fome  years  paft  aboli/hed  the  infamous  tribute  uf  children  of  both  fexes, 
which  Georgia, -formerly  paid  every  year  to  the  l^orte^  The  numbef  qf 
**  women  in  the  harem,  depends  on  the  tafte  of  the  reigning  monarch.  Sultag 
Selim  had  a  coo.  Achmet  had  but  300^  and  the  prefcnt  ful^n  hath  nearly 
1600.  On  their  admii&on  they  are  committed  to  the  care  of  old  liadiesi 
.taught  to  few  an4  embroider,  muficy  dancing,  and  pther  ac9omplift)ment8| 
and  furoiihed  wish  the  richeft  clothes  and  oroamems.  They  all  deep  In 
feparate  beds,  and  betwqen  every  fifth  there  is  a  preeeptrefs*     Their  chief 

fovemefs  is  called  Katon  Kicjm%  or  goverpefs  of  the  noble  yoirag  ladies^ 
'here  is  not  one  fervant  among  them|  for  th^y  ar^  obliged  to  wait  on  one  , 
another  by  rotation ;  the  lad  that  is  entered  ferves  her  who  preceded  her, 
and  berfelf.  Thcfe  ladies  are  fca^cely  ever  fuflPered  to  go  abroad^  except 
when  thf  grand-fignior  removes  from  one  place  to  ahothei',  when  a  troop  of 
black  eunuchs  conveys  them  to  the  boats,  which  are  inclofed  with  lattices  and 
linen  curt^ips ;  and  when  they  go  by  land  tbev  are  put  itito  clofe  chfifiots, 
and  fignals  are  made  at  certain  diftances,  to  give  notice  that  none  approafih 
the  Foada  through  which  they  march.  Among  the  emperor's  atiendants 
are  a  number  of  mutes,  who  a6i  an4  couverfe  by  figi^s  with  great  quicknefS| 
and  fome  dwarfs  who  ^re  exhibited  for  the  dlverfion  of  his  majefty. 

Origin  ANp  fRooabss  or  ths  Turxs.^  It  has  been  the  fate  of  the 
more  fouthem  and  fertile  parts  of  Afia,  at  di&rent  periods,  to  be  conquered 
by  that  warlike  and  hardy  race  of  meo,  who  inhatut  the  vail  country,  known 
!•  \hs  ancients  by  the  name  of  Scythia,  and  among  the  modems  by  that  of 

4X2.  Tartary 
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Tartary.  One  tribe  of  thefc  people,  called  Turks  or  Tarcomans,  whicfi 
name  fignifies  ipandenrs^  extended  its  conquefta  under  ▼aripUB  leaders,  aod 
dftr^ng  fcveral  centuries,  froth  the  fhore  of  the  Cafpian  to  the  ftrait  of  the 

•  Dardanelles.  Being  long  refident  in  the  capacity  of  body  guards,  about 
the  courts  of  the  Saracens,  they  embfaced  the  dodrine  of  Mahoro^t,  and 
a^ed  for  a  long  time  as  menKcnaries  in  the  armies  of  contending  princei. 
Their  chief  reudence  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  mount  Cancafua»  froai 
whence  they  removed  to  Armenia  Major,  and  after  being. employed  as  mrr- 

-cenarics  by  the  fultans  of  Perfia,  they  fe^'zed  that  kingdom,  about  the.  year 
1037,  and  fpread  their  ravages  over  all  the  neighbouring  countries.     Bouod 

^-by,  their  reb'gion  to  make  converts  to  Mahometantfm,  they  hcver  were  with- 
out a  pretence  for  invading  and  ravaging  the  dominions  of  thr  Greek  en. 
peirors,  and  were  fom^times  commanded  by  very  able  generals.  Upon  the 
decltnfion  of  the  caliphate  or  empire  of  the  Saracens,  they  made  themfelves 
mailers  of  Palcftine ;  and  the  vifiting  the  Holy  City  of  Jerufalem,  being 
then  part  of  the  Chriftian-  cxcrcifch,  in  which  they  had  been  tolrrated  by. 
the  Sarac::ns,  the  Tuiks.laid  the  European  pilgrims  uimltr  fuch  heavy  con- 
tributions, and  exercifed  fuch  horrible  cruelties  upon  thi  Chriftian  inhabi- 
tania^f  the  country,  as  gave  rife  to  the  famous  Ctufades,  which  we  have 
mentioned  more  fuUy  in  the  IntroduAion. 

It  unfortunately  happened,  that  the  Greek  emperors  were  generally  more 
jealous  of  the  progrcfs  of  the  Chriftians  than  the  Turks ;  and  though,  after 
oceans  of  blood  were  fpilt,  a  Chriflian  kingdbm  was  eredied  at  Jerufaleai 
under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  neither  he  nor  his  fucceffors  were  poffeffcd  of 
any  real  power  of  maintaining  it.  The  Turk%  about  the  year  1299,  had 
extended  their  dominions  on  every  fide,  and  pofTefied  themfelves,  under  Oth- 
in'^n,  of  fome  of  the  fineft  provinces  in  Afta,  of  Ntce,rand  Prufa  in  Bithj- 
nia,  which  Othman  made  his  capital,  and,  as  it  were,  firfl  embodied  them 
into  a  nation ;  hence  they  took  the.  name  of  Othmans  ftom  that  leader; 
the  appellation  of  Turks,  as  it  figniBes  in  the  original,  wanderers,  or  ba- 
nifhed  men,  being  ^onfidercd  by  them  as  a  term  of  reproach.  Othman,  is 
to  be  fiyled  the  founder  of  the  Tnrkifh  empire,  and  was  fucceeded  by  a 
Tace  of  the  moft  warlil^e  princes  that  are  mentioned  in  htflory.  About  the 
year.  1 357,  they  paffed  the  Hellefpont,  and  got  a  footing  in  Europe,  and 

V  Amurath  fettled  the  feat  of  his  empire  at  Adrianople,  which  he  took  in  the 
year  1 360 :  under  him  the  order  of  Janizaries  was  eftablifhed.  Such  were 
their  conquefts,  that  fS^y^ttX  1.  after  conquering  Bulgaria,  and  defeating 
the'  Greek  emperor  Stj^ifmund,  laid  fiege  to  Conftantiaople,  in  hopes  of  fub- 
jeftlng  all  the  Greek  empire. ,  His  greatnefs  ahdinfolence  provoked  Tamer- 
lane,  a  Tartarian  prince,  'who  was  juil  .then  returned  frbm  his  eaftern  con*  • 
quefts,  to' declare  wsr  againft  him.  A  decifivc  battle  was  fought  between 
thofe  rival  conquerors,  in  NatoHa,  in  the  plain  where  Pompey  defeated 
Mithridates,  when  Bajazet's  army  was  cut  iii  pieces,  and  he  bimfelf  taken 
priforter,  and  (hut  up  in  an  iron  cage,  where  he  ended  his  life. 

The  fucceffors  of  Tameilane,  by  declaring  war  againft  one  another,  left 
the  Ttfrks  more  powerful  than  ever :  and  though  their  career  was  checked 
by  the*  V&lour  of  the  Venetians,  Hungarians,  and  the  famous  Scanderbeg,  a 
prince  of  Epirus;  they  gradually  reduced  the  dothinions  of  the  Greek  em- 
perors; and,  after  a  long  (lege,  Mahomet  II.  took  Conflantinople  in  145  j. 
Thus,  after  an  exiftcnce  bf  ten  centuries,  fvoni  its  firft  commencement  under 
'Conftantlne  the  Great,  ended  the  Greek  empii'e  1  an  event  which  had 'been 
long  fdrefeeni  and  W98  owing  to  man^  caufea ;  the  chief  was  tb^  total  de- 
generacy 
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genera«y  of  the  Greek  emperors  themfelves^  their  courts  and  families ;  and 
the  diflike  their  fubje^ts  had  to  the  popes,  and  the  weftcrn  church,  one  of 
the  patriarchs  declaring  puhlicljr  to  a  Romifli  legate^  **  that  he  would  rather 
fee  a  turban  than  tho  pope's  tiara  upon  the  great  alti^r  of  Conftantinople/' 
Bat  as  the  Turks,  wheri  they  extended  their  conqueftsjt  did  not  extermi- 
nate, but  reduced  the  nation,  to  fubje^iion,  the  rcm^ains  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  dill  exift,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  particularly  in  Conftantin- 
ople,  and  th«  neighbouring  iflands,  where,  though  under  grievous  oppref- 
.lions,'  they  profeh  Chriftianity  under  their  own  patriarchs  of  Conftantinople^ 
Alexandria,  Andoch,  and  Jerufalem ;  and  the  Annei^ians  have  three  patri- 
«rch9,  who  are  richer  than  thofe  of  the  Greek  church,  on  account  of  their 
people  being  richer  and  naore  converfant  in  trade.  .  It  is  faid  that  the  mo* 
dem  Greeks  though  pining  under  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  the  Turkifli  go- 
▼emmcnt,  dill  prefenre  fomewhat  of  the  exterior  appearance,  though  noth*- 
ing  of  the  internal  principles  which  diftinguifhed  their  anceftors. 

The  conqned  of  Condantinople  was  followed  by  the  fubmiffion-  of  %\k 
Greece  |  and  from  this  time  the  Turks  have  been  looked  upon  as  an  Eu- 
ropean power. 

Mahomet  died  in  t^8i,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Bajazet  II.  who  carried  on 
war  again d  the  Hungarians  and  Venetians,  as  well  as  the  Pcrfitns  and  Egypti* 
ans.  Bajazet  falling  ill  of  the  gout,  became  indolent,  was  harrafled  by  family 
differences,  and  at  lad,  by  order  of  his  fecond  fon,  Selim,  he  was  poifoned  by 
a  Jew  ^hyfician*  Selim  afterwards  ordered  his  eldeft  brother,  Acbmet,  to 
l>e  drangled,  with  many  other  priapes  of  the  Othman  race.  He  defeated 
the  Periians  and  the  prince  of  Mount  Taurus ;  but  being  \inableto  pen^ 
trate  into  Periia  he  turned  his  arms  again d 'Egypt,  which,  after  many  bloody 
battles,  he  annexed  to  his  own  dominions,  in  the  year  15171  '^.'he  did 
Aleppo,  Antioch,  Tripoli,  Damalcus,  Gaza,  and  many  othe^  towi^. 

He  wav  fucceeded,  in  ijar,  by  his  fon,  Soliman  the  MagnificeiA  ;  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  differences ,  which  prevailed  amobg  the  Chridian 
*  powers,  took  Rhodes,  and  drove  the  knights  from  that  Ifland  to  Malta,  which 
was  given  them  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  The  reign  of  Soliman,  after 
this,  #as  a  continual  war  with  the  Chridian  powers,  and  generally  fuccefsful, 
both  by  fea  and  land.  He  took  'Buda  the  metropolis  of  Hungary,  at  that 
time,  and  Belgrade,  and  carried  off  near  200,000  captives,  A.  D.  1526,  and 
two  years  afterwards  advanced  into  Audria  and  befieged  Vienna,  bat  retired 
on  the  approach  of  Charles  V.  He  mifcarried*  alfo  in  an  attempt  he  made  to 
take  the  ifle  of  Malta.  This  Soliman  is  looked  upon  as  the  greated  prince 
that^ver  filled  the  throne  of  Othman. 

He  was  fucceeded,  in  1566,  by  his  fon  6elim  II.  In  his  reign,  the  Turk- 
lib  marine  received  an  irrecoverable  blow  from  the  Chridians,  in  the  battle  of 
Lepanto.  This  defeat  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  Turkiih  power,  had  the 
blow  been  purfued  by  the  Chridians,  efpecially  the  Spaniards.  Selim,  hew- 
cvet,  took  Cyprus  from  the  Venetians,  and  Tunis  in  Africa,  from  the  Moors : 
he  was  fucceeded,  in  1575,  by  his  fon  Amurath  III.  who  forced  the  Per* 
fians  to  cede  Tauris,  Teflis,  and  many  other  cities,  to  the  Turks.  He  like- 
wife  took  the  important  fortrefs  of  Raab,  in  Hungary ;  and  in  1595,  he 
was  fucceeded  by  Mahomet  III.  The  mettjory  of  this  prince  is  didinguidi- 
ed  by  his  ordering  nineteen  of  his  brothers  to  be  drangled,  and  teii  of  his 
lather's  concubines,  who  were  fuppofed  to  be  pregnant,  to  be  thrown  into 
the  fea.  He  was  often  unfuccefsfal  in  his  wars  with  the  Chriiiians  and  died 
of  the  plague  ill  1604.  Though  his  fucceffor  Achqnet  was  beaten  by  the 
Pcrfians,  yet  he  forced  the  Auftrians  to  a  treaty  in  1606,  and  to  confent  that 
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hcJhould  keep  what  he  was  poflefled  of  m,  HoQgsiry*     Ofman^  t  prince 
-of  great  fpirity  tet   no  more  than  fixtetn  years  of  age,  being  uofucccfl^ 
ful  againft  the  Poles^    was  put  to  death'  by  the/  j^nizariefiy  whofe  -power 
Be  intended  to  have  reduced.     Morad'IV.  fucceedcd»  in  1623^  and  took 
Bagdad  from  the  Perfians.     'His  brother,  Ibrahim,  fueceeded  him  in  J640  ; 
a  worthlefs  Inadiive  pnnce»  and  iirangled  by  the  janizaries  ia  1 648.     Hia 
fucce{!or,  Mahom<rt  XV.  was  excellently  well  ferved  by  his    grand  visurr, 
Cnperli.     He  took  Candia  from  the  Venetiansi  after  k  had  been  beOeged  for 
thirty  years.    This  conqueft.  coft  the  Veuetiafi6|  and  their  allies,  80,000  mciip 
and  the  Turks,  it  is  faid,  1 8o,ooo*     A  bloody  war  fucceeded  between  the 
Imperiallfts  and  the  Turks,  in  which  the  latter  were  fo  fuccefsful,  that  they 
laid  fiege  to  Vietioa,  but  were  forced  (as  has  been  already  mentioned)  to 
raife  it  with  great  lofs,  by  John  SobieJki,  king  of  Pxjland,  and  other  Chrif- 
tian  generals.     Mahonvet  was,  in  1687,  fhut  up  in  prifoo  l^y  his  fubjo^s, 
and  fucceeded  by  his  brother,  Soliman  IJ. 

The  Turks  continued  unfuccefsful  in  their  wars  during  this  reign,  and  that 
of  his  brother  and  fucceifor,  Achmet  II.  but  MutUpha  II.  who  mounted  the 
throne  in  1 694,  lieaded  his  armies  in  perfon,  and  after  fome  briik  campaigaa, 
he  was  defeated  by  prince  Eugene  :  and  the. peace  of  Carlowitz,  between  the 
ImperiaHils  and  Turks^  was  concluded  in  1 709.  Soon  after,  Mudapha  waa 
depofed,  his  mufti' was  bt;headed,  and  his  brother  i^chmet  III.  moooted  tke 
throne.  He  Was  the  prince  who  gave  (heiter  at  Bender,  to  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden  ;  and  ended  a  war  with  the  Ruffians,  by  a  peace  conchided  at  Pmth. 
When  the  Rudlan  army  was  furrounded  without  hope  of  efcape,  the  Czarina 
inclined  the  grand  vizief  to  the  peace,  by  a  prefent  of  all  the  money,,  plate, 
and  jeweb  that  were  in  the  army,  but  the  Ruffian&'deGvered  up  to  the  Turka» 
Afoph^  KamiRicck,  and  Paiganrog,  and  agreed  to  evacuate  ^Polandt  He  had 
afterw^ds  a  war  with  the  Venetians,  which  alarmed  all  the  Chriftian  powets. 
The  {icine  af  adion  was  tranflated  to  Huogarj,.  where  the  Imperial  general, 
prince  Eugene,  gave  fo  many  repeated  defeats  to  the  infidels,  that  they  were 
forced  to  conclade  a  difgraceful  peace  at  Pallaruwitz,  inr  i7iB«  An  unfor- 
tunate war  with  the  Perfkms,  upder  Kouli  Khan,  fucceeding,  the  populace 
demanded  the  heads,  of  the  vizier,  the  chief  admir^  and  iepretaiy,  which 
were  accordingly  druck  off;  but  the  fultan  alfo  was  depofed,  and  Mahomet 
V.  advanced  to  the  throve  He  was'  unfuccelsful  in  bis  wars  with  Koult 
Khan,  and  at  laft  obliged  to  recognife  that  ufurper  as  k>ng  6f  Perfia-  He 
was,  after  that,  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Imperialifls  and  Ruffians  \  againft 
the  former  he  was  vidiorious  ;  but  the  fucceflcs  of  the  latter,  which  threaten- 
ed Conftantinople  itfelf,  forced  him  to  agree  to  a  hafty  treaty  with  the  em- 
peror, and  after  that,  another  with  the  Ruffians,  which  was  greatly  to  bit 
advantage.     Mahomet  died  in  1754- 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother,  Ofman  III.  who  died  in  1757,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  brother,  Muilapha  IIL  who  died  on  the  2i£k  of  January, 
1774,  ^kilii  engaged  in  an  unfuccefsful  war  with  t^ie  Ruffians,  of  which 
fome  account  has  been  already  given  in  the  hiftory  of  that  country.  In  the 
courfc  of  this  war,  a  confiderabfe  RuBian  fleet  was  fitted  out,  which  fet  fail 
from  the  Baltic^  with  a  view  of  fhaking^ he  remote  parts  of  the  Archipelago* 
This  fleet  having  arrived  at  Minorca,  departed  from  thence  in  the  beginning 
of  February  177Q,  and  fhaped  it3  courfe  for  the  Morea.  Count  Orlow,  hav- 
ing debarked  fucbland  forces  as  he  had  with  him  at  Maina,  which  lies  a  little 
to  tiie  weftwaid  of  cape  Metapan,  and  about  50  miles  to  the  fouth,weflof 
Mifitra,  the  ancient  Sparta ;  the  Mafnotes,  the  defcendants  of  the  Laceds- 
snonians,  and  who  flill  poflefled  the  country  of  their  ^Eince&ors^  under  fubjec- 
^on  to  the  grand  fignior,  immediately  flew  to  th^ir  arms  in  ^vcry  garter,  and 

joinrt 
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joined  tbe  Ruffians  by  thoniantls,  from  their  ayerfiQn  to  tlie  tyranny  of  the 
TiiTks.  The  other  Greeks  immediately  followed  their  example,  or  rather 
ei|)y  waited  to  hear  of  the  arrival  of  the  Riiflianfi»  to  do  what  they  had  long 
intended  ;  and  the  whole  Morea  feemed  e^ery- where  in  motion.  ,The  dpeii 
country  was  quicl^ly  .over  run,  and  Mifrtra,  Arcadia,  and  feveral  other  places^ 
at  fpeedily  taken,  while  the  Ruffian  (hip^,  that  had  beeo  feparated,  or  that,, 
put  into  Italf ,  arrived  fucceffively,  and  landed  their  meo  in  different  quarterSp 
^here  every  fmall  detachment  foOn  fw^Ued  into  a  little  army,  and  the  Turks 
tvere  every  wrfaere  attacked  or  intercepted.  In  the  mean  time,  tho  Greeks 
gave  the  utmoft  loofe  to  their  revenge,  and  every  where  Uaughtered  the  Turks 
without  mercy  ^'  aad  thet  rage  and  fury  with  whick  the  inhabitants  of  the 
continent  were  feized,  e;^tei»ded  itfelf  to  the  iflands,  wh^re  aHb  the  Turks 
were  naafiaaned  in  great  niunbers.  They  were,  indeed,  unable  to  make  head 
agaiaft  the  Ruffians  and  Greeks  in  the  fiqld :  their  only  protedion  was  found 
within  the  fortreffes. '  The  malcontents  had  fo  much  increafed  Cioce  the  firft 
debarkation  of  the  RuiGanS)  that  they  invefted  Napoli  de  Romania,  C^riath,  . 
and  the  caftle'of  Patras,  with  feveral  other  places  of  led  note.  But  whilft 
they  were  employed  in  thefe  enterprizes,  an  army  of  thirty -thoufand  men» 
compofed  ehief^y  of  Albanians  and  Epirotes,  enteted  the  Morea,  commanded 
by  Seraikier,  Bafha  of  Bofaia.  This  Turkifh  gener4  recovered  all  the  north- 
irm-  part  of  the  peninfula,  as  foon  as  he  appeared  in  it ;  and^  aU  the  Greeks 
that  were  found  in  arms,  or  oat  of  their  viiiages,  were  inftantly  pat  to  deaths 
The  Ruffians  were  now  dri^^en  back  to  their  (hips  ;  but  about  tlie  fame  tiaie» 
another  Ruffian  fquadron,  commanded  by  admiral  Elphinftenei  arrived  from 
£ngland  to  reinforce' count. Orb w's  iirmametit.  The  Turkifh  fleet  alfo 
appeared,  and  en  obftinateengag^mept  was  fought  in  the  channel  of  Scio» 
which  divides  that  iflaiid  ^m  Natolia,  or  the  Lefier- A6a.  The  Turkift*' 
fleet  was  <fbnfiderably  fupenor  in  force;  confimng  of  'fifteen'  fhips  of  the 
^  Itney  from  fixty  to  ninety  guns,  befides  a  number  of  diebeques  ami  gallies* 
amounting  in  the  who^  to  near  thirty  fail ;  the-  Ruffians  had  only  ten  fhips 
of  the  line,  and  five  frigates.  Some  of  the  (hips  engaged  with  great  refolu- 
tiooy  while  others  on  both  fides  found  various  caufes  for  not  approaching  fuf- 
ficiently  near.  But  Spiiitof,  a  Ruffian  a*dmiral,  encountered  the  captain  pacha» 
fn  the  Sultana,  of  ninety  guns,  yard  arm  and  vard-arm  ;  they  fought  witk 
the  greateH  fury,  and  at  length  run  fo  clofe,  that  they  locked  themfetves  to« 
•  gether  with  grappling-irons  and  other  tackling.  Iq  this  fituation,  the  Ruf- 
fians, by  throwing  hand^granades  from  the  top^,  fet  the  Turkifh  (hip  on  fire« 
and  as  they  could  not  now  be  difentangled,  both  (hips  were  in  a  little  lime 
equally  in  flames.  Thus  dreadfully  circumtlanced,  without  a  poffibiHty  of 
luccour,  they  both  at  length  blew  up  with  a  mofi  terrible  explofion.  The 
.  commanders  and  principal  officers  on  both  fides  were  moitly  faved  ;  but  the 
crews  were  almoft  totally  lo^t.  The  dreadful  fate  of  thefe  fhips,  as  well  as 
the  danger  to  thofe  that  were  near  them,  produced  a  kind  of  paufe  on  both 
fides  ;' after  which  the  a^ion  was  renewed,  and  continued  till  night  withouC 
any  material  advantage  an  either  fide.  When  it  became  dark,  the  Turkilh 
fleet  cut  their  cables,  and  run  into  a  bay  on  the  coad  of  ^Natolia  ;  the  Ruf- 
fians furrounded  them  thus  clofely  pent  up,  and  in  the  night  fome  fire-(hipa 
Were  foccefsfully  conveyed  among  the  Turkilh  fleet,  by  <he  intrepid  beha- 
viour of  heutenant  Dugdale,  an  £ngli(hman  in  the  Ruffian  fervicc,  who» 
though  .abandoned  by  his  crew,  hinifelf  dircfted  the  operation^  of  the 
fire  (hips.  The  fire  took  place  fo  efPeflually,  that  in  five  hours  the  whole 
•fleet,  eltcept  one  man  of  war  and  a  few  gallies  that  were  towed  oif  by 
the  Riilfiaasi  was  totally  defiroyed  ;  after  which  they  entered  the  harbour,  and' 

bfliiiibarded  aaU  ouaoodded  the  XQfn^  iwd  «  caftlc  tbst  protc^cd  it^  witK 

fuch 
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foch  fuccefs,  that  a  fliot  haying  blown  up'  the  powder  magazine  in  the  k* 
ter»  both  were  reduced  to  aheap  of  rubbifh.  Thus  was ''there  fcarcelya 
veilige  left  at  nine  o'clock,  of  a  town»  a  caftle,  and  a  fine  fleet*  which  h^d 
been  all  in  esiftence  at  one  the  fame  morning. 

Some  6f  the  principal  ihilitary  tranfadions  by  land,  in  the  war  betweea 
Ruflia  and  Turkey*  having  been  already  noticed  in  our  account  of  the  for- 
mer  empire  we  (hall  here  only  add>  that' after  a  moft  unfortnnate  war  oa  the 
fide  of  the  Turks,  peace  was  at  lepgth  concluded  between  them  and  the 
RluiSans,  on  the  ziftof  July,  17741  a  few  months  after  the  accefiion  of 
i\chmet  IV.  The  emperpr,  Muftapha  III.  left  a  ion,  then  only  in  his 
s^th  year;  but  as  he  was  too  young  to  manage  the  reins  of  g^ovcmment  lo 
the  then  critical  fituation  of  the  Turkiih  affairs,  ^uftapha  appointed  hli 
brother,  the  late  emperor  to  {ueceed  him  in  the  Uirone  :  and  to  this  prince, 
under  the  flrongeil  terms  of  recommendation,  he  confided  the  care  of  hii 
infant  fon. 

The   perfeverance  of  the  Turks,  fupplied  by   their  nameroua  Afiatic 
armies,  and  their  implicit  fubmiffion  to  their  officers,  rather  than  any  ez« 
jDellency .  in  military  difcipline  or   courage  ia   war,   have   been    the  great 
fprings  of  thofe  faccelTes  which  have  rendered  their  empire  fo  formidabif. 
The  extenfion,  as   well  as   duration  of  their   empire,   may    indeed  be  in 
fome  mealure  owing  to  the  military  inftitution  of  the  Janizaries,  a  coips 
originally  compofed   olT    children  of  fuch  Chriftian  parents    as  could  not 
pay  their  taxes.  *  Thefe  being  colleded  together,  were  formed  to  the  ezcr- 
cife  of  arms  under  the  eyes  of  their  officers  in  the  £eragtio.      They  were 
generally  in  number  about  40,000 ;  and  fo  excellent  was  their  difcipbDej 
that  they  were  deemed  to  be  invincible :  and  they  dill  continue  the  flower 
of  the  Turkifh  armies ;  but  the   Ottoman  power  is  in  a  declining  ^tc 
The  political  fiate  of  Europe,  and  the  jealouiies  that  fubfift  among  iti 
princes,  is  now  the  fureft  bafis  of  this  empire,  and  the  principal  reafoa  wby 
the  fineil  provinces  in  the  world  are  fuffered  to  remain  any  longer  in  the 
poffeftion  of  thefe  haughty  infidels. 

Notwith (landing  the  peace  which  Was  eftabliffied  in  1774»  between  Ruffia 
and  the  Porte,  various  foorces  of  difcord  having  been  left  open,  very  little 
tranquillity  could  fubfift  between  them.  For  an  account  of  thefe  we  refer 
our  readers  to  our  hiftorical  narrative  of  the  former  Empire.  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1786,  the  Turks  feem  to  have  adopted  a  regular  fj^- 
tem  of  indire€i  hofiility  againft  Ruffia,  who  was  continually  making  fuch 
encroachments,  as.  made  the  Turks  refolve  to  tempt  again  the  fortune  of  war. 
Scarce  4\ad  the  emprefs  return^  from  the  fplendid  journey  which  (he  made 
to  Cherfon,  before  a  declaration  of  TurkiHi  hoftilities  was  announced  at 
Pcterfburg.  What  part  the  emperor  of  Germany  would  take  in  this  war 
was  not  at  firft  known.  The  capricioufnefs  of  his  chara^er  kept  the  fpint 
of  curiofity  in  fufpence  for  fome  little  time,  but  he  foon  declared  himfclf 
determined  to  fupport  all  the  claims  which  Rufiia  had  upon  the  Potte. 

InfleSd  of  being  difheartened  at  the  formidablenefs  of  the  confederacy 
that  had  .btokcn  out  againft  them,  the  Turks  applied  'themfelves  w^tb 
redoubled  ardour  to  prepare  for  refiftance.  But  an  event  that  feems  greatly 
to  have  contributed  to  the  bad  fuccefs,  experienced  by  the  crefcent  in  the 
year  1789,  was  the  death  of  Achmet  the  Fourth,  gtand  fignior,  on  the  7tn 
of  Apiil.  ' 

Tins  prince,  if  we  make  fuitable  allowances  for  the  difadvantages  upd<r 

which  he  laboured,  as  a.defpotic  monarch  and  the  prejudices  of  his  country^ 

.may  be  allowed  to  pofiefs  fome  claim  to  toleration,     rie  fiU^  the  throne  0* 

Conftaotinople  without  rcflcfting  difgrace  upon  humain  mature.    His  temper 
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ppnrs  to  hare  bcea  mild  and  humane.     He  not  only  permitted  Selim  hit 

phewy  Ton  of  the  late  emperor,  tolive,  bat  ^ven  publicly  acknowledged  hioi 

'or  his  fucceKbr.     His  reign  wa»  tiot^ftained  with  fo  many  Arbitrary  murders, 

L8  thofe  of  his  predecefTors,  nor  did  he  think  it  at  all  neceffary  that  a  difgraced 

intfter  (hould  part  at  once  with  his  office  and  liis  life.     He  fuffcred  his 

untrymen  to  improve  by  the  arts  and  military  difcipline  of  Europe.  YiTouf, 

bis   prime   minifter,   during  the  three  lad  years  of  his  life,  though   by  no 

zxieans  confidently  great,  muft  be  allowed  to  deferve  our  applaufe  ;.and  will 

l>e  better  known  to  pofterity  as  the  patron  of  Turkifh  tranflation  of  the  Ency* 

crlopedte,  than  as  the  vi6iorious  and  Ikilful  rival  of  the  Auilrian  arms  in  the 

Sannat  of  Tranfylvania. 

Achmet  died  at  the  unenterprizing  age  of  fixty  four,  and  Selim  the  Third 
fucceeded  at  twenty-eight.     In  the  vigour  of  youth  he  thought  it  necelfary 
to  djftinguifh himfelf  by  fomething  extraordinary,  and  at  Bid  purpofcd  to  put* 
liimfelf  at  the  bead  of  his  forces.     He  was  eafily,  as  might  be  expeded  from   ' 
liU  e£Feminate  education,    diffuaded  from  this'  rafh  and  ridiculous  projef^, 
!But  he  conceived  that  at  lead  it  became  him  to  difcouncenance  the  minideri' 
of  his  predeceiTor,  to  confound  their  plans,  and  reverfe  all  their  proceedings. 
Thefe  miniders  had 'acquired  in  fome  degree' the  confidence  at  thofe  who 
a£ted  under  their  command  ;  and  it  appeared  in  the  fequel  that  the  fantadic 
fplendour  of  a  new  and  juvenile  foveretgn,  could  not  compenfate  for  thfc  cap- 
ricioQs  and  arbitrary  changes  with  which  his  acceffion  w^s  accompanicrd. 

in  the  year  1788  Choczim  furrendered  to  the  arms  of  Raffia,  as  will  be 
found  in  the  hidory  of  that  country  and  Ockzacow  was  taken  by  dorm  ; 
on  the  latb  of  September,  1789,  the  Audrian  forces /at  down  before  Bel- 
grade, and  with  that  good  fortune  which  fecmed  almod  coiidantly  to  attend 
their  prefent  commander  marfhal  Laudohn.  The  place,  together  with  its 
numerous  garrifon,  furrendered,  after  a  vigorous  refidanccy  on  the  8th  of 
October.  ^  The  red  of  the  campaign  «was  little  elfe  than  a  fuccedion  of  the 
mod  important  fi^ccefles  ;  juid  a  circumdaace  that  did  not  a  little  contribute 
to  this,  was  the  fvdem  adopted  by  the  Audrians  and  RuflHans,  of  fudering 
the  Turkifh  troops  to  march  out  of  the  feveral  places  they  garrlfoned  without 
mole^tion.  Buchared,  the  capital  of  Walachia,  fell  without  oppofition  in- 
to the  hands  of  prince  Cobourg  ;  while  Akerman  on  the  Black  Sea  was  re- 
duced by  the  Ruflians  ;  and  Bender  furrendered  to  prince  Potemkin,  not  wi- 
thout fufpiclon  of  finider  pra6liccs,  on  the  15th  of  Novetnbtr.  One  only 
check  prefented  itfelf  to  the  allied  arms.  The  garrifon  of  Orfova  difplayed 
the  mod  inflexible  condancy,  and  mardial  Laudohn  was  obliged  to  raife  the 
ilege  of  this  place  tn  the  middle  of  December,  after  having  fat  down  before 
it  ibr  a  period  of  fix  weeks.  In  a  ftiort  timevafter  the  liege  was  renewed,  and 
Orfovk  was  reduced  the  16th  of  April,  1790. 

After  the  rrdudion  of  Orfova,  the  war  was  carried  on  with  languor  on  the  ; 
part  of  Audria  ;  in  the  month  of  June,  a  conference  was  agreed  upon  at 
Reichenbach,  at  which  the  miniders  of  Pruflia,  Audria,  England,  and  the 
United  Provinces  alTided,  and  at  which  al{b  an  envoy  from  Poland  was  oc« 
cafionally  prefent.  After  a  negociatxon,  which  continued  till  the  17th  of 
Augud,  it  was  agreed  that  a  peace  diould  be  concluded  between  the  ktng 
of  Hungary  and  the  Ottoman  Porte  ;  that  the  bafis  of  this  treaty  diould  be  a 
general  furrender  of  all  the  conqyeds  made  by^  the  former,  retaining  only 
Choczim  as  a  focurity  till  the  Porte  diould  accede  to  the  terips  of  the  agree- 
ment, when  it  was  alfo  to  be  redored.  Op  the  other  hand,  the  king  of  Pruf- 
fia  gave  up  the  Belgic  provinces,  and  even  promifed  his  afiidauce  in  reducing 
them  to  the  Audrian  dominions. 
The  king  of  PruSiik  wai  lefs  fuccefsful  ia  hi^  (mediation  with  Ru2ia.    Ca« 
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therjne  Iiac(  not)  like  Leopold,  an  imperial  crown  at  flake,  wfiicliy  tinrubftm- 
tial  as  it  is,  has  always  its  charms  with  thofe  who  are  educated  in  the  habitual 
adoration  of  rank  and  digmties.  Her  coviquefls  alfo,  on  the  fide  oF^urkcyi 
Were  too  important  to  be  eafily  reh'nquifhed  ;  and  (he  confidered  her  dignity 
attacked  by  the  infolent  ftylc  of  Pruflian  mediation.  The  fubilance  of  her 
anf^er  to  the  Pruffian  memorial  was  therefore.  "  That  the  eniprefs  of 
RufOa  would  make  peace  and.war  with  whom  fhe  pleafed,  without  the  inter- 
fcrenct  of  any  foreign  powcr.'^' 

The  campaign  of  1791  opened,  on  the  part  of  Rufliay  \^th  the  taking  of 
Maczinion  the  4th,  of  April,  by  prince  Gallitzin;  and  in  a  fubfrquent  vidcry 
On  the   1 2th,  by  the  fame  general,  in  the   neighbourhood   of  Brailow,  the 
Turks  lod  not  lefs  than  4000  men,  and  upwards  of  100  of&cers  bcfides  iranj 
pieces  of  cannon.     On  the  14th,  the  RuiTian  /arms  experienced  a  check}  by 
which  they  loft  about  700  men,  and  were  obliged  to  relinqui/h  the  intentios 
of  befieging  Brailow.     After   reinforcing  this  place,  the  vijir  proceeded  to 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  near  Siliflria  ;  and  by  means  of  a  bridge,  which  he 
threw  acrofs  the  river,  his  advanced  pofts  were  enabled  to  make  incmfioDS 
on  the  oppofite  fide.    The  ability  of  the  vizir,  and  the  valour  of  the  Turks 
inhere  however  exerted  in  tain  againft  the  difcrpline  and  experience  of  Enro- 
pean  armies.     In  the  month  of  June,  1 5,000  Turks  were  defeated  by  a  party 
of  cavalry  under  general  Kutufow.     On  the  3d  of  July  the  fortrcfs  of  Anapc 
was  taken  by  general  Gudowitfch,  and  the  garrifon,  to  the  amount  of  6coo 
men,  made  prifoners.     This  event  was  followed  on  the  9th  of  thcfame  moath 
by  a  fignal  vidory  which    prince  Repnin  obtaiwed  near  Maczin  over  a  body 
of  70,000,  the  flower  of  the  Turkirfi  army.     The  Ottomans  left'  upwards  of 
4000  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  loft  their  entire  camp  equipage,  col- 
ours, and  30  pieces  of  cannon.     The  Ruffians  are  faid  to  have  lull  only  15O 
men  killed,  and,between  2  and  300  wounded. 

While  the  war  was  thus  vigoroufly  carried  on,  the  mediating  powers  were 
liotinadive.     Gieat  Britain  and   Pruffia,  in  particular,  deckred    tbcmfclrrt 
determined  to  fupport  the  balance  of  Europe,  and  to  force  the  emprefs  ta 
peace  upon  the  bafis  of  a  ^atus  quo.     Of  the  interference  of  Britain  in  this 
difpute,  we  have  treated  more  largely  in  another  place.     To  thc^  firft  appli* 
cations  of  the  Englifti  minitler,  the  emprefs  anf^'ered  in  nearly  the  fame  terms 
in  which  fhe  had  before  replied  to  the  memorial  of  Pruffia — "  That  the  Bn- 
ti/K  court  would  not  be  permitted  to  di£^ate  the  terms  of  peace."     In  the 
courfe  of  the  negociation,   however,  her  demands  became  more  moderate ; 
and  as  the  northern  powers,  and  particularly  Denmark,  began  to  exert  tbtm- 
lelveS  foK  the 'prevention  of  hoftilities,   (he  confined  her  views  to  the  poiTtffion 
of  Oczakow,  with  the  diftrid  extending  from  the  Bog  to  the  Nieft^r,  -and 
even  then  providing  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  latter  rivy.     The  negoaa- 
tion   was  protrafted  to  the  nth  of  Auguft,  when  at  length  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  the  Czarina  and  the  Porte,  nearly  upon  thefe  terms  ; — terfli» 
which,  con fidering  the  ill'fuccefs  of  the  war,  cannot  be  accounted  very  dil* 
advantageous  to  the  Porte,  who  have  loft  a  fortrefe  mprt  ufeful  for  the  p»rp)ic 
of  annoying   Ruflia,  than  for  defending  their  own  territories  ;  but  certainly 
of  confiderable  importance  to  Ruffia,  which,  by  this  ccflion  has  fecored  tiic    ^ 
peaceable  eajoyment  of  the  Crimejr.     Peace  was  probably  more  defirabU  ^0 
Rufiia  at  this  period  as  the  Poles  had  taken  an  opportunity  of  emancipating' 
them feWes  from  the  ignominious  yoke  which  Ruifia  had  impofcd  upon  them* 
It  is  computed  that  in  the  laft  war  Turkey  loft  200,000  foldicrs ;   Raffia 
idOiOoo  5  the  AuftriaiWf  who  fell  in  battle,  or  ia  the  utthcahhy  mnHhcipVC 
fuppofcd  t^  cxiemi  ijo^ooo* 
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Sclim  in.  grftod  iignior,  born  in  1761 ;  fucc^eded  to  tbe  throne  of  Tur- 
key on  the  death  ^pf  his  uoclc,  (he  late  fultan,  April  6»  1 789. 

.^^  ev^nt  of  any  confequence  has  fmce  happened  in  the  Turkifh  empire  t3I 
the  year  1 798  when  the  French  among  other  mad  and  ambitious  projedls  add* 
ed  to  the  number  the  plan  of  invading  Egypt*  This  unprovoked  infult  roufed 
the  Turkifh  government  from  the  indifference  and  unconcern  with^  which  they 
had  regarded  the  conteft  of  the  European  powers,  and  they  determined  to 
make  vigorous  preparations  for  repelling  this  attack.  A  proclamation  of  war 
was  iflued  Aug.  18  with  the  ufual  folemnicies.  The  flandard  of  Mahomet 
waa  hoiilcdy  and  the  declaration  of  war  difpatched  on  the  iaifie  day  by  oourien 
through  the  whole  empire.  It  calls  upon  all  MuiTulmen,  in  the  name  of  the 
moft  high  and  of  the  prophet,  to  afLmble  and  range  themfelves  under  the 
banners  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  in  order  to  fupport  and  vindicate  its  juft 
caMfe*  Orders-have  been  iiTued  for  formipg  immenfe  magaaines  to  obviate^ 
any  einbarraflment  which  might  arife  from  want  of  provi(k>ns  ;  in  Qidrt  war- 
like preparations  are  carried  pn  upon  all  ildes  with  vigour  andadiv*ty.  The 
French  minifter  likewife  together  with  his  legation  was  fent  tQ  the  Caftle  Qf 
the  fev^  Towers,  and  feveral  merchant  Ihips  in  the  harbour  of  Conftantinpple 
were  taken  poflcflion  of. 

The  granid  8ignior  partook  of  the  joy  which  the  memorable  vi^ory  of  ad* 
miral  Nelfon  occafioned  through  all  Europe.  Immediately  upoq  teceividg 
the  news,  he  direded  a  fuperb  diamond,  taken  from  one  of  the  imperial  'tut^ 
bans  to  be  fent  tp  the  gallant  admiral,' together  with  a  piece  of  fable  fur  q[ 
the  ^oeft.  qiMlity.  He  dire^ed  alfo  a  puric  of  9000  fequinsto  be  didributed 
among  the  firitifh  feamen  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  -  Confidcring 
the  boftile  difpofition  of  the  Grind  Signior  to  the  French,  the  ^eftru^ion  oi 
their  fleet,  and  the  dangers  of  the  climate,  we  may  venture  to  predi^i  thft^ 
very  few  of  tbem  will  ever  fee  their  native  country.  « 
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Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles.  Degrees. 

X^ength  ^<^oo\,  f  50 and  i^oEaft  long.' 

Breadth  z^oo^      ^^*"  \  30  and  7Z  North  lat. 

^^  'Yl  fit  «         **  .1  ftt         n    i* 


BOUNDA&IBI 


^TT  would  be  deceiving  the  reader  to  defire  him  to  depend 
JL  upon  the  accounts  given  us  by  geographers  of  the  ex- 
tent, limits,  and  lituation  of  thefe  vaft  regions*  Even  the  emprefa  of  RufHa 
and  her  miniilry  were  ignorant  of  her  precife  limits  with  the  Chinefe,  the 
PcHians,  and  other  nations.  Tartary,  taken  in  its  fulleft  extent,  is  bounded 
by  the  Frozen  Ocean  on  the  North,  by  the  pacific  Ocean  on  the  Eaft,  by 
China,  India,  Perfia,  and  the  Cafpian  Sea,  on  the  South  ;  and  by  Mufcovy  on 
the  Weft. 

Grand  dividons,  Subdivifions,  Chief  towns^       -Sq.  M, 

IBratfki        -  nBratfki  ^ 

Thibet  a^dMogul_     /Thibet  ^^^^3, 

JKuH 

455?   .     ^  CM 
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Grand  divifiona. 


Subdivifions* 


XT    *.L  ^   ifc  J*  T        I  Samoicda 
North.weft  dmfion    ^  q^j^,^ 


South- weft  divifion 


Middle  divifion 


'  Chief  towns.     Sq.  Nf. 
(Mangafia 
tKortikol 
rcaflian  and  Aftra-  T  jTerki 


rci 

(^     can  Tartary  1    c  Aftracan 


r  Siberia 

<  Kalmac  Tartary 

(.UAeck  Tartary 


HTobolik 
Bocharia 
Samarcand 
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Kam'tfchatka  is  a  great  peninfulai  which  extends  from  North  to  Soath 
about  feven  decrees  thirty  minutes.  '  It  ia  divided  into  four  diftri^s,  Bol- 
eherefk,'Tigil(kaia  Kfepoft^  Vetchiiei  or  Upper  Kamtfchatkoi  Oftrog,  and 
I^ifhnei  or  Lower  Kamtfchatkoi  Oftrog. 

'  Mountains. 3  The  principal  mduntains  are  Caucafus  in  Circaffia^ 
and  the  mountains  of  Taurus  and  Ararat,  fo  contiguous  to  it,  that  they  ap- 
pear like  a  continuation  of  the  fame  mountains,  which  crofs  all  Afia  from 
Mongaliato  the  Indies  ;  and  the  mountains  of  Stolp,  in  the  North. 

Seas*^  Thsfe  are  the  Frbatn  Ocean,  the  Pacific  Occan»  and  the  Cafpian 
Sea. 

Rivers.  3  The  principal  mers  are,  the  Wolga,  which  runs  a  courie  of -two 
thouiftnd  miles ;  the  Obey,  which  divides  A&i  from  Europe  ;  the,Tabol^ 
Irtis,  Genefa  or  Jenfka  ;  the  Burrumpooter ;'  the  Lenay  and  the  Argun^ 
which  divides  the  Ruffian  and  Chinefc  empires.  ' 

AiR>  CLiMATF,  SOIL,  AND  pRODuci.']  The  zvF  of  this  coun,try  is  very 
different,  by  ifcafon  of  its  vaft  extent  from  north  to'fouth ;  the  nbrthern  parts 
reaching  beyond  the  ar6b'c  polar  circle,  and  the  fouthern  being  in  the  fame 
latitude  with  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  paH  of  Turkey.\     >     '• 

Nova  Zembla  and  Ruflian  Lapland  are  moft  uncomfortable  regiona  ;  the 
earth,  which  id  covered  with  fnow  nine  months  in  the  year,  being  ex* 
tremely  barren,  and  every  where  ^incumbered  with  unwholefome  m^rHieSy 
uninhabited  mountains',  and  impenetrable  thicknefses.  The  climate  of  Si* 
beria  is  cold,  but  the*  air  pure  and  wholeipme  ;  and  Mr.  Too^  obferves,  that 
Its  inhabitants  in  all  probability  would  live  to  an  extreme  old  age,  if 
they  were  not  fo  much  addi£led  to' an  immoderate  ufe  of  intoxicating  li- 
quors. Siberia  produces  rye,  oats,  and  barley,  almoft  to  the  6oth  degree 
of  northern  latitude.  Cabbages,  radifhcs,  turnips,  and  cucumbers,  thrive 
here  tolerably  well ;  but  Tcarcely  any  other  greens.  All  experiments  to 
bnng  fruit-trees  to  bear  have  hitherto  been  in  vain:  biit  tK/ere'ia  reafon 
to'  believe  that  induft^  and  patience  may  at  length  overcome  the  rudeneft 
of  the  cliniate.  Currants  and  flrawbefries  of  feveral  torts  are  (ai^to  grovr 
here  in  as  great  perfe6lion  as  in  the  Englifh  gardens.  '  Herbs,  as  well  me- 
dicinal as  common,  together  with  various  edible  roots,  are  found  ^ery  ge- 
nerally here  :  but  there  are  no  bees  in  all  Siberia.  Aftrac^n  and  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Tartary,  are '  extremely  fertQe,  owing  more  to  nature 
than  induftry.  ^  The  paru  that  are  cultivated  produce  excellent  fruits  of 
almoft  all  the  kinds  known  in  Europe,  efpecially  grapes,  which  are  rec« 
konb4  the  Urged  and  fined  in  the  world.  The  fummers  are  very  dry  ;  and 
from'the  end'of  Jaly  to  the  beginning  of  Odober,  the  air  is  peftered,  and  the 
foil  fomefimes  ruined,  by  incredible  quantities  of  locuCls.  Mr.  BelJ,  who 
travelled  yrith  the  Ruflian  ambalTador  to  China,  reprefents  fome  parts  of 
Tifrtary  as  defira[)le  and  fertile  countries,  the  grafs  growing  fpontaneoufly  to 
an  "amazing  height.  Thexoujitry  of  Thibet  is  the  higheS  in  Afia,  and  is'i 
part  of  that  elevated  tra£t  Which  gives  rife  t,o  the  rivcri  of  India  and  China^ 
and  thofc  of  Siberia,  and  other  parte  of.  Tartary.        " 

Metals 
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MfiTALt.  AKD  MINERALS.1  It  IB  faid  that  Siberia  contains  mines  of  gold, 
lllver«  copper,  iron,  jafper,  ^apts  lazuli,  and  load  Hones  ;  a  fort  of  large  teeth 
fovodf  here,  creates  fome  diifpute  adfiong  the  naturalifts,  whether  they  belong 
to  elephants,  or  are  a  marine  produftion  :  their  appearance  is  certiunly  whim* 
fical  and  curious,  when  poliflied  with  art  and  Ikill.  It  is  now  apprehended 
that  they  are  real,  and  muft  have  been  brought  there  by, the  watersof  a  deluge^ 
iieing  found  fepani^e  as  if  they  had  been  fcattcred  by  the  waves,  covered  with 
9  ftratum  of  fnud«  and  cpmnoonly  intermixed  with  the  remains  of  marine  plants 
mnd  fimilar  fubftances ;  which  prove  that  thefe  regions  of  Siberia  were  once 
t>Tcrwhelmed  with  the  fea. 

Animals.]  TheCie  are  camels,  dromedaries,  bears,  wolves,  and  all  the  other 
land  and  amphibious  animals  that  are  common  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 
Their  horfes  are  of  a  good  fize  fot  the  faddl^^and  very  hardy  ;  as  they  run 
wild  |Hl  they  are  five  or  fix  years  old,  they  are  generally  headftrong/  Near 
Aftncan  there  is  a  bird  called  by  the  Ruffians  babu,  of  a  grey  colour,  and 
fomething  larger  than  a  fwan  ;  he  has  a  broad  bill»  under  whicb  hangs  a  bag 
that  may  contain  a  quart  or  more :  he  wades  near  the  edge  of  a  river,  and,  on 
lieeing  a^hoal  or  fry  of  fmall  ii(hes,  fpreads  his  wings  aqd  drives  them  to  a  (hal* 
low,  where  he  gobbles  as  many  of  them  as  he  can  ipto  his  bag,  and  then  goi^g 
aihore,  eats  them,  or  carries  them  to  the  yoong%  Some  travellers  take  this 
bird  to  be  the  pelican. 

The  forefts  of  Siberia  are  well  flocked  with  a  variety  of  animals,  fome 
•f  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  other  countries.  Thefe  fupply  the  inhabi- 
tants with  food  and  doaths :  and  at  the  fame  time  fumifh  them  with  commo* 
dfties  £pr  an  advantageous  trade.  Siberia  may  be  confidered  as  the  native 
count^  of  black  foxes»  fables,  and  ermines,  the  (kins  of  which  are  here  fu« 
'  perior  to  thofe  of  any  part  of  the  wbrld.  Horfes  and  cattle  are  in  great 
plenty,  and  fold  at  low  prices.  The  bos  grunniens  of  Linnscus,  or  grunting 
ox,  which  inhabits  Tartary  and  Thibet,  hath  a  tail  of  uncommon  beauty,  full 
jmd  flowing,  of  a  glofiy  and  filky  texture.  Thefe  tails  are  a  confiderable  ar» 
tide  of  exportation  from  Thibet.-  The  Indians  faften  fmall  bundles  of  the 
hair  to  a  handle  which  they  ufe  for  fly  flaps  ;  the  Chinefe  dye  tufts  of  it  wi^h 
a.beautiful  C(farlet,  to  decorate  their  caps,  and  the  Turks  employ  it  as  oma- 
inents  to  'their  (landards,  and  by  fome  erroneoufly  called  horfetails. 

Population/ INHABITANTS,*  MANNERS,)      We  can  form  no  probable 
Div£kSfrON8  AND  CUSTOMS.  ^  guch  as  to  thc  number  of  in* 

habitants  in  Tartary  |  but  from  many  drcumftances  we  mud  conclude,  tbat 
they  krt  far  from  being  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  their  country.  They 
are  in  general  ftrong  made,  ftout  men  ;  their  faces  broad,  their  nofes  flattifh, 
their  eyes  fmall  and  black,  but  very  quick  ;  their  beards  are  fcarcely  vifible,' 
as  they  continually  thin  them  by  pulling  up  the  hairs  by  the  roots.  The  beauty 
of  the  Circalljan  women  is  a  kind  of  ftaple  commodity  in  that  country  }  for 
parents  there  make  no  fcniple  of  felling  their  daughters  to  recruit  the  feraglios 
of  the  great  men  of  Turkey  and  Perfia.  They  are  purchafed  when  young,  by 
merchants*  arid#taugbt  fuch  accompliihments  as  fuit  their  capacities,  to  render 
them  more  valuable  againft  the  day  of.fale.  The  Tartars  are  in  general  a 
wandering  fort  of  people :  in  thcii*  peregrinations  they  fet  out  in  the  fpring, 
their  number  in  one  body  being  frequently  10,000,  preceded  by. their  flocks 
and  herds.  When  they  come  to  an  inViting  fpot,  they  live  upon  it  tiU  all  it^ 
grafsatid  verdure  is  eaten  up.  They  have  little  monev,  except  what  they  get 
from  their  neighbours  the  Kiillians,  Perfians,  or* Turks,  in  exchange  for  cat« 
tie  ;  with  this  they  purchafe  cloth,  filks,  ftufls,  and  other  apparel  for  their 
Women.  They  have  few  mechanics,  except  thofe  who  make  arms.  They 
avoid  all  labour  as  th^  greateft  flavery  f  their  only  employment  is  tending' 
^eir  flocks^  huntingi  and  mauaging  their  horfcit    Jf  they  arc  angry  with 

a  per- 
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91  perfbiiiithey.  wiHi  he  may  live  in  one  fixed  place»  and  work  like  a  Ruflbiu 
Among  therafelvta  they    arc   very   hofpitable,  and  wonderfuHy  fo     to  the 
ilrangeri  aod  travellers  who  confidentially  put  themfelves  under  tbeir   pro* 
t^ion.     They  are.  naturally  of  an  eafy^  cheafful  tefnper»  always  difpoicd  t» 
laughter,  and  feldom  depreffed  by  care  or  melancholy.     There  is  a  ftrong  re- 
femblance  between  the  northern  and   independent  TartarSy  and  fome  nations 
of  Canada  in  North  America  :   particularly,  when  any  of  their  people  are 
infirm  throi3gh  great  age,  or  feized  with  dift^mpers  reckoned  incurable^  they 
make  a  fmall  hut  for  the  patient  near  fome  river,  in  which  they  leave  hina 
'with  fome  provifions,  and  feldom  or  never  return  to  vifit  him.     On  fuch  oc- 
cafions,'  they  fay  chey  do  their  parents  a  good  office,  in  fending  tbefn  to  a 
better  world*     Notwithilanding  this  behaviour,  mauy  nations  of  the  Tartar^ 
cfpccially  towards  the  fouthy  are  traiSiabW*  hugiane,  and  are  CufceptibJe  of 
pioua  and  virtuous  (entimtntSi     Their  affediibn  for  their  fathers,  and  tlt^ir 
fubmifiion  to  their  authoiity,  cannot  be  exceeded  ;  and  this  noble  quality  of 
filial  love  has  diftitiguiQied  thcim  in  all  agesl     Hiftory  teUs  us,  that  I>ariua 
l^ing  of  Pertia,  having  invuded  them  with  afl  the  forces  of  his  cmpirey  and 
the  Scythians  retiring  by  little  «nd  little^  Darius  fent  an  ambafiadpr  to  <ie« 
inand  where  it  was  they  propofed  to  conclude  their  retreat,  and  when  tbcj 
intended  to  begin  fighting.     They  returned  for  an  anfwec,  with  a  fpitit  fo  pe* 
culiar  to  that  people,  '*  That  they  had  no  cities  or  cultivated  fielda,  ibr  tke 
defence  of  which  they  (hould  give  him  battle:  but  when  once  he  w«s  cotne  to 
the  place  of  their  father's  monumenis,  he  ihuuld  then  u&derftand  in  what  aiaa^ 
Ber  vbe  Scythians  ^ufed  to  fight.'' 

The  Tartars  are  inured  to  borfcman(hip  from  their  infancy ;  tbej  icl« 
dom  appear  on  foot.  They  are  dexterous  in  iliooting  at  a  mark,  infomuck 
that  a  Tartar,  while  at  full  gallop,  will  fplit  a  pole  With  an  arrow,  thougk 
at  a  confiderable  diftttnce.  The  drefs  of  thtf  m&i  is  very  iimpk  and  fit  &r 
Hi^tpn ;  it  generally  confifts  of  a  ihort  jacket  with  narrow  ileev«s  made  of 
deer's  fkin,  having  the  fur  outward  s  truwfers  and  hofe  of  the  fanne  kind  of 
Ikin,  both  of  one  piece,  and  light  to  the  limbs.  The  Tartars  live  in  huts  half 
funk  under  ground  }  they  have  a  fire  in  the  middle,  with  a  hole  in  the  top 
to  let  out  the  fmoke,  and  benches  round  the  fire  to  fit  of^ll'e  upon*  Thn 
feems  to  be  tne  common  method  of  livi^ig  among  aU  th^  northern  nations, 
from  Lapland  eaflward,  to  the  Japanefe  Ocean.  In  the  extreme  noith- 
crn  pruvin,cet»,  during  ibe  winter,  every  family  burrows  itfelf  as  h  were  iinder 
ground  ;  and  we  are  told,  that  fo  fociable  are  they  m  their  difpoGtions,  that 
they  make  fubterranneoud  communications  with  each  other,  fo  that  they 
may  be  faid  to  live  in  an  iovifible  city.  The  Tartars  are  innmodcrately 
fond  of  horfe  fii^ih,  efpeciaUy  if  it  be  young,  and  a  little  tainted,  which  noaket 
their  cabbins  extremely  naufeous.  Though  horle  fie(h  be  preferred  raw  by 
fome  northern  tribc3|  the  general  way ^ of  eating  it  is  after  it  has  been  fmoked 
and  dried.  The  Tartars  purchafe  their  wives  with  cattle.  In  their  martriagcs 
they  are  not  'very  delicate.  Little  or  no  difference .  is  made  between  the 
child  of  a  concubine  or  Have,  and  that  of  the  wife  ;  but  among  the  heads 
of  tribes  the  wife's  fon  is  always  preferred  to  the  fucctflion.  After  a 
Vfi(c  is  turned  of  forty, 'ihe  is  employed'in  menial  duties  as  another  fervant, 
and  as  fuch  muli  attend  the  yuung  wives  whofucceedto  their  places,  nor  is  it 
uncommon,  ^n  Come  of  the  more  barbarous  tribes,  for  a  father  to  marry  hit 
own  daughter. 

The  dcfceiidents  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  Siberia,  are  dill  moft  of  them  ido- 
laters. They  con  fill  of  many  nations,  entirely  different  from  each  other 
in  their  manner  of  living,  religion,  language,  and  countenances.  But  hk 
thi»  they  agree|  that  no&e  of  them  follow  agricokurei  which  ii  earned  o^ 
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'by  fome  Tartan^  and  fuch  as  arc  converted  to'Cbriftianity..  A  few  of  them 
breed  cattle*  and  others  follow  hunting.  The  population  of  Siberia  has  been 
niuch  increafed  fince  it  becatnea  Rufli;m  province  ;  for  the  Ruffians  have 
foonded  therein  a  number  of  towns,  fortrtfles,  and  villages.  .Notwithflanding 
vrhichy  it  prefeots  but  a  void  and  defert  view  :  fince,  by  its  extent,  it  is  ca- 
pable of  feveral  milirons  more  than  it  at  prefent  contains.  For  the  manners 
and  cuftoms  of  the  other  Tartars  belonging  to  the  Ruffian  empire,  we  refer  to 
oor  account  of  that  country. 

Religion.]  The  religion  of  the  Tartars  fomewhat  refemblcs  their 
civil  govern ment»  and  is  commonly  accommodated  to  that  of  their  neigh'- 
bours  :  for  ft  partakes  of  the  Mahometan^  the  Gentoo,  the  Greek»  and 
even  tfie  ^popifh  reHgions.  Some  of  them  are  the  grofftft  idolatet^,  and 
vrorAiip  little  rude  images  drefled  up  in  rags.  Each  has  his  own  dcity^ 
with  whom  they  make  very  free  when  ipatters  do  not  go  according' to  their  ^ 
own  mind.  But  tht  religion  and  government  of  the  kingdom  of  Thibet, 
and  Laffa,  a  large  tra^  of  Tartary,  bordering  upon  China,  are  the  moft 
remarkable,  and  tVe  moft  worthy  of '  attention.  The  Thibetians  are  go- 
▼emed  by  tlie  G^and  Lama,  or  Dalai  Lama,  who  is  not  only  fubmitted 
to,  and  adored  hy  them,  but  is  alfo  the  great  objed  of  adoration  for  the 
various  tribes  dt^  Heathen  Tartars,  who  roam  through  tlie  vad  tra^  of 
continent  whion  ftretches  from  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  to  Corea  on  the 
fea  of  Japan*  He  is  not  only  the  fovcreign  pontiff,  the  vicegerent  of  the 
Deity  on  earth  ;  but  as  fuperilition  is  ever  the  ftrongeft  \^4)ere  it  is  moCb 
removed^rom  its  object,  the  more  remote  Tartars  abfolutel^^  regard  him  ak 
tht  Deity  himfelf.  They  believe  him  to  be  immortal,  and  endowed  wiih 
afi  knowledge  and  virtue.  Every  year  they  come  up  from  different  parts 
to  worfhip  and  make  rich  offerings  at  his  fhrine ;  even  the  cmpetor  of 
China,  who  is  a  manchou  Tartar,  doesnpt  fail  in  acknowledgments  to  him^ 
in  his  religious  capacity,  though  the  Lama  is  tributary  to  him  ;  and  a^ually 
entertains  at  a  great  expence,  in  the  palace  of  Peking,  an  inferior  Lama  de- 
puted as  his  nuncio  from  Thibet.  The  opinion  of  thofe  who  are  ^puted 
the  moft  orthodox  among  the  Thibetians  is,  that  when  the  Grand  Lama 
f^ems  to  die,-  cither  of  old  age  or  of  infirmity,  his  foul  in  fa6l  tjnly  quits  a 
crazy  habitation,  to  look  for  another  younger  or  better,  and  it  is  difcovered 
again  in  the  body  of  fome  child,  by  certain  tokens  known  only  to  the 
Lamas  or  pnefts,  in  which  order  he  always  appears.  In  1 774,  the  Grand 
Lama  was  an  infant,  which  had  heen  difcovered  fome  thne  before  by  the  - 
Tayfhoo  Lama,  who  in  authority  and  fan^ity  of  chara6ter,  is  next  to  the 
Grand  Lama,  and  during  hrs  minority  a£ts  as  chief.  The  Lamas,  wh» 
form  .the  moft  numerous,  as  well  as  the  moft  powerful  body  in  the  ftate» 
have  the  pricfthood  entirely  in  thejr  hands ;  and  b'efides,  fill  up  many  monaf- 
tic  orders,  which  arc-held  in  gteat  veneration  among  them.  The  refidence 
of  the  Grand  Lama  is  at  Patoli,  a  vaft  palace  on  a  mountain  near  the  banks 
of  Burrompooter,  about  feven  miles  from  LahafTa.  The  Englifh  £aft  India 
Company  made  a  trcUty  with  the  Lama  in  1774.  Tlie  rcligiofa  of  Thibet,- 
though  in  many  refpe^s  it  differs  from  that  of  the  Indian  i3ramin3,  yet  in 
others  it  has  a  great  affinity  to  it.  The  Thibetians  have  a  great  veneration 
f6r  the  cow,  and  alfo  highly  refpe6l  the  waters  of  the  Ganges,  the  fource  o£^' 
which  they  'believe  to  be  in  heaven.  The  funiaiFes,  or  Indian  pilgrims,  often 
vifit  Thibet  as  a  holy  place,  and  the  Lama  always  entertains  a  body  of  iv^^ 
or  three  hundred  in  his  pay.  Befid^s  his  religious  influence  and  authority^ 
the  Grand  Lama  i^  poiFeired  of  unlimited  power  throughout  his  dominlo  ns^ 
which  are  very  extenfivei  and  border  on  Bengal. 
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Another  religion,  which  is  vety  prevalent  among  the  Tartan,  is  that  of 
Schamanifm.     The  profefTors  of  this  religious  fe£t  believe  in  one  Supreme 
God,  the  Creator  of  all  things.     They  believe  that  he  loves  his  creation^  and 
all  his  creatures;  that  he  knows  every  thing,  and  is  all  powerful  i,  but  that 
he  pays<^no  attention  to  the  particular  adions  of  men,  being  ^oo  gr^at  for 
them  to  be  able  to  oSend  him,  or  to  do  any  thing  that  can  be  meritorious  in  his 
iight*     But  they  alfo  maintain,  that  the  Supreme  Being  has  divided  the  go- 
vernment of  the  world,  and  the  defttny  of  men,  among  a  great  number  of 
fubaltern  divinities,  under  his  command  and  control,  but  who  neverthelefs  ge- 
nerally a6t  according  to  their  own  fancies ;  and  therefore  mankind  cannot 
difpenfe  with  ufing  all  the  means  in^their  power  for  obtaining  their  favour. 
They  likewife  fuppofe^that,  for  the  moft  part,  thefe  infeirior  deities  abomttiate 
and  puni(h  preofcditated  villainy,  fraud,  and  cruelty.     They  are  all  firmly 
perfuaded  of  a  future  exiilence  ;  but  they  have  many  fuperftitiout    notiona 
and  pradices.     Among  all  the  Schamanes,  women  are  coofidered  as  beings 
▼adly  inferior  to  men,  and  are  thought  to  have  been  created  only  for  their 
fenfual  pleafure,  to  people  the  world,  and  to  look  after  houfehold  affairs  ;  and 
in  confequence  of  thefe  principleSi  they  are  treated  with  much  fc verity  and 
contempt. 

Learning.  J  The  redder  may  be  furpriijsd  to  £nd  this  'article  among  a 
nation  of  Tartars ;  yet  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  under  Zingis  K.han 
and  Tamerlane,  and  their  early  defcendants,  Ailracan  and  the  neighbouring 
countries  were  the  feats  of  leariling  and  politenefs,  as  well  as  empire  and  m^g' 
nificence**  Modern  luxury,  be  it  ever  fo  fpkndid,  falls  ihort  of  that  of  thofe 
princes  ;  and  fome  remains  of  their  tafle  in  architedure  are.ftill  extant,  but 
in  fpotc  fo  defolate»  that  they  are  almofl  inacccilible. .  The  cultivation  of 
learning  wslsthe  firftcare  of  the  prince,  and  generally  alfo  committed  to  the 
care  of  bis  own  relations  or  principal  grandees.  They  -wrote  in  the  PerAan 
and  Arabic  tongt^s  ;  and  their  hiHoriel,  many  of  which  arc  ilill  extant  in 
manufcript,  carry  with  them  the  ilrongeft  marks  of  authenticity. 

CuaiosxTiss.3  Thefe  are  comprehended  in  the  re6iainsof  the  buildings, 
left  by  the  above  mentioned  great  conquerors  and  their  fucceffors.  Remains 
of  ditches  and  ramparts  are  frequently  met  with,  which* '  heretofore  either  fur- 
rounded  fmall  towns,  now  quite  demoli(hed,  or  were  deiigned  for  the^de* 
fence  of  camps,  forts  or  caftles,  the  veftiges  of  which  are  often  to  be  dif- 
covered  upon  the  fpot,  as  well  as  other  traces  of  decayed  importance*  Many 
.  of  them  are  in  tolerable  prefervation,  and  make  fome  figure  even  at  prefent. 
The  Slabode,  or  Tartarian  fuburb  of  Kafimof,  on  the  Oh^,  feems  to  have 
been  the  refidence  of  fome  khan.  .  In  the  midft  of  the  ruins  of  that  city  iM 
a  round  ^d  elevated  tower,  called  in  their  language  Mi/quitf  a  fort  of  tem- 
ple, or  building  dedicated  to  devotion.  Here  are  alfo  the  remains  of  the 
*  ^alls  of  a  palace  ;  and  in  one  of  the  mafarcts  or  burial  places,  is  a  very  con- 
fiderable  mauibleum  :  all  which  edifices  are  built  of  hewn  ftone  and  bricks. 
From  an  Arabic  infcription  we  learn,  that  the  khan  of  Schagali  ^as  Duried 
there  in  the  g62d  year  of  the  hegira,  or  the  1520th  of  the  Chriilian  era. 
Near  mount  Caucafus  are  ftill  very  confiderable  remains  of  Madfchar,  a  ce- 
lebrated city  of  former  times.  in  the  environs  of  AUracan  the  ruins  of  an- 
^'ent  Aftracan  are  very  vifible  ^  .and  the  rubbifh  and  ramparts  of  another  re- 
fpedable  (own  dill  exid  near  Tzaritzin,  on  the  left  (hore  of  the  Wolga*  A 
little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Kama,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the  above- 
nentioned  river,  are  many  fuperb  monuments  of  the  ancient  city  Bulgaria, 
touCfiing  of  [towcrSi  mofquesj  houfcsy  and  fepalchres,  all  bmlt  of  done  or 

buck. 
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bVrck,     The  oldeft  ej^itaphB  hxwe  been'  tWe  more  thaif  eleven  centttrtesy 
mnd  the  moft  modern  at  lead  fqur  hundred  years.     Not  far  from  hence,  on 
the  Tfcheremtfcharoy    a  little  river  that   runs  into  the  Wolga,  are'fdund 
ruina  fomewrhat  more  injured  by  the  de{>redation8  of  time  ;  they  are  thofe 
of  Boulymer^  an  ancient  and  very  confiderable  city  of  the  Bulgarians.     The 
Tartars  have  ereded  upon  its  ruins  the  fmall  town  of  Bilyairfk.     In  the  for* 
trefs  of  Kafan  is  a  monument  of  the  ancient  Tartarian  kingdom  of  that  nanjie. 
Its  lofty  walls  are  fo  broad^  that  they  ferve  at  prefent  f;>r  ramparts  ;  the 
turrets  of  whicht'as  well  as  the  old  palace  of  the  khan,  are  BUilt  of  hewn 
Hone.'    Afcending  the  river  Kafanha,  we  meet  with  epitaphs,  and  the  ftron^ 
rampatts  of  the  old  Kafan.     Near  the  Ou&  are  cemeteries  full  of  innumerable 
infcriptions,  and  fcveral   ftpulchfal    vaults.      The  ramparts  of  Sibir,  the 
ancient  capital  •  of  Tartary,  are  flill  feen '  about  Tobolfk  upon  the  Irtifch. 
The  lofty  walls  of  Tontoura  appear  yet  in  the  Baraba,  a  little  gulf  in  the 
river  Om  ;  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oural  are 'the  ditches  of  the  city  Sa« 
ratfchik.     Not  to  mention  a  great  number  of  other  cities  and  rnins  of  Sibe- 
tUl  ;  andefpecially  all  tho(c  ^hich  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  defert  of  Kirguis, 
tvhich  abcninds  in  the  relics  oF  opulent'  cities*     Some  gold  and  filver  coins 
liave  likewife  been  found>  with  feveral  manufcripts  neatly  written,  which 
kave  been  cain'ed  to  Peterfburg*     In  1.720  there  were  found  in  Calnauc  Tar- 
%ary  a  fubterraneoiis   houfe  of  done,  fome  urn's,  lamps,  and  eai'-rings,  an 
iK^ueftrian  tlatue,  an  .oriental  prince  with  a  diadem  on  his  head,  two  women 
feated  on  thrones,  and  a  roll  of  manufcripts,  which  was  fent  by  Peter  the 
Great  to  the  Acadediy  of  Infcriptions  at  Paris,  and  proved  to  be  the  language 
of  Thibet.  ■  The  quantity  of  gold  ornaments  found  in  the  tombs  of  Si- 
beria ;  and  of  elegant  workman  (hip,    as  bracelets,  collars  in  the  fbape  of 
ferpents,  vafes,  crowns,  rings,  buckles,  fabres,  figures  of  animals,  Tartar 
idols,  &c.  is  furprifmg.     It  is  foppofed  that  thefe  burial  places  were  made 
iibout  the  time  of  Zinghis  Khan,  and  that  the  fuperftition  prevailed  In  thofc 
parts,  of  departed  fouls  following  the  fame  kind  of  life  they  did  iu'thic  wodd, 
And  therefore  on  the  death  a  priiice,  they  facrificed  his  favoup^e  wife,  &c« 
and  buried  with  him  his  arms  and  other  valaable^things. 

Cities  and  toWi^s.]  Of  thefe  we  know  little  but  the  jiames,  and  that 
they  are  in  general  no  better  than  fia^d  hordes*  They  may  be  faid  to  be 
places  of  *bode  rather  than  towns  or  cities^  foV  we  do  not  find  that  they 
ire  under  any  regular  government,  or  that  they  can  make  a  defence  againft 
in  enetpy .'  The  few  places,  however,  tbn  are  mentioned  in  the  preceeding 
diviQbns  of  this  country,  merit  notice*  Tobolik  and  Aftracan  are  coniider- 
able  dties;  the  firft  containing  15,000,  and  the  latter  70^000  inhabitants. 
forts,  villages;  and  towtis,  have  alfo  lately  been  ereded  in  .different  parts  of 
Siberia,  for  civilizing  the  inhabitants;  and  rendering  them  obedient  to  the 
Rufllan  govemme^it. 

CoKMEaCB  AKD  MANuItacturcs.^  This  head  makes  no  figure  in  the 
hiftory  6f  Tactary,  their  chief  traffic  confiflrng  in  cattle;  fine  ox  tails,  fkiaSi 
beavers,  rhub^tb,  mufk,  and  fi(h.  The  Aftracans,  notwithftanding  their  in- 
terruptions by  the  wild  Tartars,  cairry  on  a  confiderable  traffic  into  Perfia,  to 
which  they  esport  red  leather,,  .woollen  and  linen  clotli,  and  fome  European 
flkanttfadures.  The  Buchanans  alfo  are  §  very  commercial  people;  their 
caravans  travel  through  a  great  part  of  A  fia,  atid  traffick  with  Thibet,  China, 
India,  Perfia,  and  Ruffia,  Their  principal  marts  are  Tomflc  and  Orenburg. 
Gold  duft  is  often  found  in  the  fand  of  tne  rivers  of  Bucharia. 

HitTO&y.}     Though  it  is  certain  that  Tartary,  formerly  kjuown  by  the 
^  J  A  name 
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liime  of  Scftbia*  peopleil  the  northeni  parts  of  Europe,  und  fornilhed  fl^oTc 
mazing  numbers,  Avbo,  under  various  naoaes,  deftroyed  the  Roman  cnipircy 
yet  it  is  now  but  venr  thinly  inhabited  ;  and  tbofe  fine  provinces,  where 
learning  and  the  arts  refided,  are  oow  (ieeaes  of  horror  and  barbarity.  This 
iQDft  have  been  owing  to  tlie  dreadfa)  foaiTacres  made  among  the  nations  by 
the  two  above  mentioned  conquerors  and  their  defceodants  ;  for  nothing  u 
Store  common  in  their  hiftories,  than-  their  putting  to  the  fword  three  or  foDf 
hundr^  thoufand  people  in  a  few  days.  ^     ^ 

The  country  of  Uibec  Tartary  was  once  the  feat  of  a  more  powtrful  em- 
ptre  than  that  of  Rome  or  Greece.     It  was  not  only  the  native  country,  but 
the  favourite  refi4ence  of  Zingis,  or  Jenghis  Khan  and  Tamerlane,  who  en- 
riched it  with  the  ^oik  of  India  and  the  earftcrn  world.      But  fome  authors 
baVe  sibfurdly  queftioned  the  veracity  of  the  hiftorians  of  thefe  great  con* 
f  uerors,  though  it  be  better  eftabli^bcd  than  that  of  the  Greek  or  Roman 
writers. '  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Tameriane,  whofe   memory  has  been 
,  more  permanent  than  that  of  Zingis  Khan  :  his  defeat  of  the  Turki/h  emper- 
or Bajaaet,  haib  been  noticed  in  the  hiftory  of  that  nation,  and  great  were 
kis  conqu'eils.     His  defcent  is  claimed  not  only  by  all  the  Khans  and  petty 
prinpes  of  Tartary,  but  by  the  cmpevor  of  Indoftan  himfelf*    The  capital  of 
this  country  is  Bokhana,  which  was'^known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of 
Bucharia,  and  itisfituated  in  the  latitude  of  j^degrees  15  minutes,  and    15 
miles  ditlant  from  the  once  famous  city  of  Samarcand,  the  birth*plaoe  of  Ta- 
merlane  the  Great. 

The  prefent  mhabitants  of  this  imrocnfe  common  eompofe  innumerable 
tribesi  who  range  at  pleafure  ^with  their  flocks  fnd  their  herds,  in  the  old  pa- 
triarchd  manner.     Their  tribes  are  commanded  by  feparate  Khans  or  leaders, 
who,  upon  particular  emergencies,  tk&  a  great  Khan,   who  claims  a  para* 
mount  power  over  iljaagers  as  well  as  natives,  and  who  can  bring  into  the 
field  from  20.to  100,000  horfemen..      Thechief  refidcnce  is  a.kind  ofmih'- 
l^ry  ftation,  which  is  moved  and  ^'fted  sccording  to  the  chance  of  war 
and  otiier  occa^on8.-^When  the  vaft  dominions  of  Zingis  Khan  fell  to  piecei 
cmder  his  fucceflbrs  in  the  1 6th  century  the  Mogul  and  Tartar  hordes  who 
had  formed  one  empiier  again  feparated,  and  have  fmce  continued  dilUnA* 
They  are  bounded  on  every  fide  by  the  Ruffian,  the  Cbinefe,  the  Mogtf,  the 
Perfian,  or  the  Turkifli  empires  ;  each  of  whom  are   puihing  on   their  con* 
^eits  in  this  extenfive,  and  in  fome  places  fertile  country*    The   Khans  pay 
atrihutCy  or  acknowledgment  of  their  dependency  upon  one  of  other  of  their 
powerful  neighbours^  who  treat  them  with  caution. and  lenity  ;  as  the  fricnd- 
fiitp  of  thefe  barbarians  is  of  the  utnsoft  conficquence  to  the  powers  with  whois 
they' are  allied.     Some  tribes,  however,  affe6i  independency  :  and  when  unit- 
ed they  form  a  powerful  body, and  of  late  have  been  very  formidable  to  their 
neigh bdursi  pfirticularly  to  the  Chinefe. 

The  method  of  carrying  oa  war,  by  wafting  the  cotmtry,  is  yery  ancient 
among  the  Tartars,  and  pra£ti(ed  by  all  of  them  from  the  Danube  enftward* 
This  cirCum dance  renders  them  a  dreadful  enemy  to  regular.truops,.who 
muft  thereby  be  deprived  of  all  fubfiftence  ;  while  the  Tartars,  having  air- 
ways many  (pare  hvrfes  to  kill  anAeat^  arc  at  no  k)&  for  provifions* 
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The  empire  op   CHINA, 

SituAtiom  and  Extent. 

MIleB*        ^  Degrees. 

I^ftgth  T4.go7  I  ,f.u,.n     J  JO  and  42  north  latitude.    "I 
Breadth  1260  J  ^^^"^*«*    I98  and  123  cad  longitude. i 

CfilNESfi  TaRTARY. 


S4.  Miles. 
1,105,000 

644,000 
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X  Ave  hundred  leagues  in  length,  on  the  North  ;  by  the 
IPacific  ocean,  which  divides  it  from  North  America,  on  the  Eaft ;  by  the 
Chinefian  fea,  South  $  and  by  Tonquin  and  the  Tattanan  countries  lai^d 
mountains  of  Thibet  and  Ruffia,  on  the  tVeft. 

Dj^isions.1  The  great  divilion  of  this  empire,  according  to  the  authors 
of  the  UniTecfai  Hi^ory,  and  the  abbe  GroGer,  in  his  general  defcription  of 
China,  is  into  fifteen  provinces' {exclu  five  of  that, of  L7autong,  which  ia 
fituated  without  the  Great  Wall,  though  under  the  fame  dominion);  each 
d  which  m«ght,  for  their  largenefs,  fertih'ty,  populdufnefs,  and  opulence,  pafs 
for  fo  jnany  diftfnd  kingdoms.  We  give  the  toUowing  account  ot  the  divi(ioa 
of  this  empire  from  the  beft  authority ; 


Provinces. 


Pe  tcheli 

Kiang  tian 

Kiang  fi 

Fo^kien 

Tehe  kiang, 

Hou^quang 

Ho*  nan 

Chang-tong 

Chan*fi 

Chenfi 

Se^tchi^en 

Quang-tong 

Quang  ii 

Yun  nan 

Koeiteheou 


Chief  Towns. 


Pckin  • 

Klang-ning-fou 

Nan  •  tchang' fous^ 

Fou-tcheou-fou 

Hang-tcheou-fou 

Von  tchang-fett 

Cat  fongifoa 

fii  nan  fott 

Pai-ytien-fott 

Si  ngan  fou 

Tching  tou  fott 

Canton 

Quei -ling  fou 

YionanJou 

Koei^yang^ 


y 


States  tributary  to  China. 


Corea 

Tong-king  / 

Cochin  Chinil 

Thibet 

The  country  of  Ha-mil 

The  ides  of  Lieon-kieou 


CHiNSSfc  Tartary.n 

This  is  boGoded  on  the  north  bv-Si' 
beria;  on  the  eaft  by  the  Gulf  of 
Kamtfchatka  and  the<!^aftern  fea;  on 
the  fouth  by  China ;  and  on  the  weft 
by  the  country  of  the  Kalmouks,  who 
are  eftabliftied  between  the  pafpiaa  fea^ 
and  Cafghar.  ~    •  *     • 

Eastbrn  Chiness  Tahtart. 

Extends  ilorth  and  fouth  'from  the 
41ft.  to  the  55th  degree  of  north  latt-^ 
tude,  and  call  and  weft  from  about  the 
137th  degree  of  longitude  to  the  eaf- 
tern  fea.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  * 
by  Siberia,  on  the  South  by  the  Gulf 
of  Lea  tong  and  Corea  ;  on  the  eaft  by 
the  eaftem  lea  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  the 
country  of  the  Moguls.  The  country 
is  divided  into  three  grand  depart* 
meats* 
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Frovincet. 


Chief  Towns. 


««• 


fhen-yang 
Kirin 
Tntcicar 


\M 


Muugdon 

Kiiin 

Tritcicar 
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,  But  It  18  ntctffnry  td  acquaint  the  reader,  that  the  inlbrmations  contained 
in  du  H aide's  voluminous  account  of  China,  are  drai^^n  froip  the  papers  of 
Jefuits,  and  other  religious  fcnt  thither  by  the  pope,  but'whofe  miifions  have 
been  at  an  end  for  above  half  a  century.  Some  of  thofe  fathers  ^ere  men  of 
penetration^  and  judgment,  and  had  great  opportunities  of  beinj^  informed 
about  a  century  ago  ;  but  even  their  accounts  of  this  empire  are  jufUy  to  be 
fufpedled*  They  had  powerful  enemies  at  the  coart  of  Rome,  where  they 
maintained  theii*  footing  only  by  magnifying  their  own  labours' and  fucccfles, 
as  well  a^  the  importanoe  of  the  Chinefe  empire*  If  their  accounta  Arc  to  be 
received  with  much  caution)  much  more  are  thofe  of  fucceeding  travellen,  who 
have  it  fcarce  in  their  power  to  enter  the  empire  farther  than  what  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  for  the  purpoles  of  trade.  On  account  of  this  want  of  xnfor* 
mation,  therefore,  which  is  acknowledged  even  by  M.  Qroficr,  the  lateft  writer 
on  the  fubje6),  we  mu(l  be  much  more  brief  in  our  defcription  bf  thia  celcbrat- 
*  ed  empire,  than  otherwife  we  would  wifh'to  be.' 

Nam£.]  It  is  probably  owing  to  a  Chiiiefe  word,  figpifying  middle, 
from  a  notion  the  natives  had  that  their  country  lay  in  the  middle  of  the 
world.  *  *         .' 

MouKTAiNS.^  .  China,  excepting  to  th^  north,  is  a  plain  countrj,  and 
contains  no  reniarkable  mountains.  ** 

RivKRs  AND  WATER. 3  The  chief  are  the  Yamour  and  the  Argun,  which 
arc  the  boundary  between  the  RufGan  and  Chinefe  Tartary  ;  theCroccess,  or 
Whamboo,  or  the  Yellow  River;  the  Kiaro,  or  the  Blue  River,  apd  the 
Tay.  Common  water-in  China  is  very  indifferent,  and  is  in  fame  places  boil« 
ed  to  make  it  fit  forufe-  .  . 

Bays.  J  The  chief  ar?  tliofc  of  Nankin  and  the  Canton. 

Canals.}  Thefc  are*  fufficierit  to  entitle  the  andctit  Chinefe  %o  the 
charafter  of  a  moft  wif^  and  indudrious  people.  The  conamodioufacfs  and 
Icngtfh  of  their  canals  are  incredible.  The  chief  of  th^m  are  line^  with  hewn 
ftone  on  the  fides,  and  they  are  fo  deep,  that  they  carry  large  veiFels,  and 
.  fometimes  they  txtehd  above  looo  miles  in  length.  Thofe  veffels  arc  fitted 
up  for  all  the  conveniences  of  life ;  and  it  has  been  thought  by  £ome,  that  in 
Cbitia  the  water  contains  as  many  inhabitants  as  the  land.  They  are  fumiih« 
ed  with  ftone  quays,  and  fometimes  with  bridges  of  an  amazing  conftrudiioD. 
The  navigation  is  flow,  and  the  veffeli  fometimes  drawn  by  men.  No 
pirecautions  aVe  wantfag,  ihit  could  be  formed  by  art  or  perfeverancc,  for  the 
fafety  of  the  paffetigers,  in  cafe  a  canal  iscroiTed  by  a  rapid  river,  orexpofed 
to  torrents  from  the  mountains,  Thefe  canals,  and  the  variety  that  is  feen 
upon  theii"  bordei^,  renders  China  delightful  in  a  very  high  degree,  as  well  at 
fertile,  in  places  that  are  nol  fo  by  nature. 

Forests.}  Such  is  the  induilry  of  the  Chinefe,  that  they  arc  not  encum* 
bercd  with  forefts  or  wood,  though  no  country  is  better  fitted  for  producing 
timber  of  all  kinds.  They  fuffer,  however,  none  to  grow  but  for  ornament, 
and  life,  or  on  the  fides  of  mountains,  from  wh<snce  the  trees  when  cut  dowa 
can  be  cortreyed  to  any  place  by  water. 

Air,  soil,  and  produce.}  The  air  of  this»empirc  is  according  to  the 
fituation  of  the  places.  Towards  the  north  it  is  (harp,  in  the  middle  mild 
and  in  the  fbuth'hot.  Thfe  foil'is,  cither  by  nature  or  art,  fruitful  of  every 
thing  that  can  minifter  to  the  necefSties,  conveniences,  or  luxuries  of  life. . 
The  culture  of  the  cottoft,  atld  the  rice  fields,  from  which  tlic  bulk  of  the 
jnhabitatnts  are  clothed  and  frd,  is  ingenious  almoft  bey-ond  defcription.  The 
rare  trees,  and  aromatic  prbdadlions  either  ornamental  or  medicinal*  that 
abound  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  ar^  to  be  found  in  China^  and  fome  arf 
■  •  *  .  ...•.-.  pccu. 
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^^ecnltar  to  ttfelf ;  but  eyen  a  catalogue  of  them  wquld  tbns\  a  Cttle  volume* 

fiome however,  mudbe  mentioned. 

The  tallow-tree  has  a  (hort  trunk,  a  fmooth  bark^crooked  branches,  re^ 

leaves,  fhaped  like  a  heart,  and  is  about  the  height  of  a  conimon  cherry-tree* 

The  fruit  it  produces  ha3aU  the  quah'ties  of  our  tallow, ^nd  when  manufa£bu« 
red  with  oil,  ferves  the  natives  as  candles  ;  but  they  fmell  ftrong^  nor  is  tbdr 
light  clear.  Of  the  other  trees  peculiar  to  China,  are  fome  Which  yiield  a 
kmd  of  iSour  ;  fome  partake  of  the  nature  of  pepper.  The  gum  of  fome 
Is  pbifooouB,  but  affords  the  fineft  vamifh  in  the  world.  After  all  that  caa 
be  faid  of  thefe,  and  many  other  beautiful  and  ufeful  trees,  the  Chioefe,  not* 
withftanding  their  induftry,  are  fo  wedded  to  their  ancient  cuftoms,  that  they 
are  very  little,  if  at  all  meliorated  by  cultivation.  The  fame  may  be  faid 
of  their  richeft  fruit9,  which  in  general,  are  far^from  betn^  fo  delicious  as 
thbfe  of  Europe,  and  indeed  of  America.  This  is  owing  to  uie  Chinefe  never 
prafiifing  grafting,  or  inoculation  of  trees,  and  knowing  nothing  of  experi' 
nental  gardening. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  here  not  to  mention  the  raw- (ilk,  which  fo  muck 
abounds  in  China,  and  above  all  the  tea  plant  or  fhrub.  It  is  planted  ia  * 
rows,  and  pruned  to  prevent  its  luxuriancy.  NoCwithftanding  o|ur  long  in^ 
tercourle  with  China,  wrltei^  are  ftill  divided  about  the  different  fpecies  and 
culture  of  this  plant.  It  is  generally  thought  that  the  green  and'bobea  grows 
on  the  fame  (hrub,  but  that  the  latter  admits  of  fome  kind  of  preparation^ 
Which  takes  away  its  raking  qualities,  and  gives  it  a  deeper  colour.  The 
other  kinds,  which  go  by  the  names  of  imperial,  ctongo,  finglo,  and  the  like^" 
are  qccafioned  probably  by  the  nature  of  the  foils,  and  from  the  provinces  ia 
which  they  grow.  The  culture  of  this  plant  feems  to  be  very  fimple  ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  fome  kinds  are  pf  a  much '  higher  and  more  delicious  flavour 
than  others.  It  is  thought  that  the  fineft,  which-  is  called  the  flower  of  the 
tea,  is  imported  over  land  to  Kuflia  ;  but  we  know  of  little  difference  iir  their 
cffeAs  on  the  human  body*  The  greateft  is  between  the  bohea  and  the 
green.  • 

'  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  Portuguefe  had  the  ufe  of  tea  long  before  the 
Xnglifh,  but*it  was  introduced  among  the  latter  before  the  Redoration,  al 
mention  of  it  is  made  in  the  firft  a£t  of  parliament,  that  fettled  the  excite  oa 
the  king  for  life,  in  1660.  Catharine  of  Lifbon,  wife  to  Charles  II.  rende* 
red  the  ufe  of  it  common  at  his  court.  Tht  ginjengf  fo  famous  among  the 
Chinefe  as  the  uniyerfal  remedy,  and  monopolized  even  by  their  emperors,  19 
BOW  found  to  be  but  a  common  root,  and  is  plentifal  in  Britiih  America^ 
When  brought  to  Europe,  it  is  little  diftinguifhed  for  its  healing  qualities  ; 
and  this  in  (lance  alone  ought  to  teach  us  with  what  caution  the  former  ac« 
counts  of  China  are  to  be.read«  Th^  ginfeng,  however,  h  a' native  of  the 
Chjnefe  Tartary. 

Metals  afo  MiNsaAt'S.]  China  (if  we  are  to  believe  fome  naturalifls) 
produces  all  metals  and  minerals  that  are  known  in  the  world.  White  copper 
IS  peculiar  to  itfelf,  but  we  know  of  no  extraordinary  quality  it  poiTcifes. 
One  of -the' fundamental  maxims  of  the  Chinefe  government  is,  that  of  not  in- 
troducing a  fuperabundancy  of  gold  and  filver^  for  fear  of  hurting  induflry. 
Their  gold  mines,  therefore,  are  but  (lightly  worked,  and  the  currency  of 
that  metal  is  fupplied  by  the  grains  the  people  pick  ^p  in  the  fand  of  rivers 
and  mountains.     The  tilver  fpecie  is  furnifhed  from  the  mines  of  Honan. 

Population  and  inhabitants^     According  to  fome  accounts,  there 

'fre  fifty-eigbt  millions  of  inhabitants  in  China,  and  all  between  twenty  and 

•*"  -  '•  fixt|r 
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fizty  year§  ofaget  pay  an'annual  tajc.     Not  with  (landing  the  Induftrj  of  cbr 
people,  their  amazing  jQOputation  frequently  occafions  a  dearth.    Parents/ wbo 
4annot  fupport  their  female  childcen  are  allowed  to  caft  them  iato  the  river  ; 
but  they  fa(l«n  a  gourd  to  the  child,  that  it  may  float  on  the  water  ;  and 
there  are  often  corapaffionate  people  of  fortune,  who  are  moved  by  the  «:ries 
of  the  children  to  fave  them  from  death*     The  Chinefe,  in  their  pcrfonsi 
are  middle  fized,  their  facet  broad,  their  eyet  black  and  fmaU,  their  nofei 
tatlier  ihort.     The  Chinefe  have  particular  ideaa  of  beauty.  .  They  pluck  up 
the  hairs  of  the  lower  part  of  their  hea  by  the  roottf  with  tweezers,  leaving 
a  few  ftraggling  ones  by  way  of  beard.     Their  Tartar  princes  compel  them 
to  cut  off  the  Hair  of  .their  heiids,  and,  like  Mahometans,  to  wear  only  a  lock 
^n  the  crown.     Their  complexion  towards  the  north  is  fair,  towards  the 
Ibttth  fwarthy,  and  the  fatter  a  man  is,  they  think  him  the  hand&mer* 
Men  of  quality  and  learning,  who  ^re  not  much  expofed  to  the  fun,  are  ddi* 
catelf  complexioned,  and  they  who  are  bred  to  letters  let  the  nails  ef  tfaeir 
fingers  grow  to  an  enormous  lengthy  to  (hew  (hat  they  are  not  employed  ia 
Sfianual  labour. 

The  women  have  little  eyes,  plump,  rofy  lips,  black  hair,  regular  featnteSy 
and  a  delicate,  though  florid  complexion.  The  fmallnefs  of  their  feet  ia 
reckoned  a  principal  pan  of  their  beauty,  and  no  fwathing  is  omitted 
when  they  are^  young,  to  give  them  that  accomplifhment,  fo  that  when 
they  grpw  up,  th(y  may  be  faid  to  totter  rather  than  to  walk*  This  fanci* 
ful  piece  of  beauty  was  probably  invited  by  the  ancient  Chiaele,  to  palliate 
their  jealouCy.  '  . 

To  enter  intv  all  the  llarch  ridiculoos  formalities  of  the*  Chinefe,  efpe^ 
cially  c»f  their  men  of  quality,  when  paying  or  receiving  vifits,  would 
^vje  little  information,  and  lefs  amufement,'  and  very  piobably  come  toa 
late,  as  the  manners  of  the  Chinefe,  <  fince  they  fell  under  the  power  of  the 
Tartars,  are  greatly  altered,  and  daily  vary.  It  is  fufiBcient  to  ob£erYe,  that 
the  legiflators  of  China,  looking  upon  fubmiflion  andf  fubordination  as  the 
corrter  iiones  of  :all  fociety,  devifed  thofe  outward  marks  of  refped,  ridiculoos 
as  they  appear  tp  us,  as  the  teft  of  duty  and  refpeft  from  inferiors  to  fuperion ; 
and  their  capital  maxim  was,  thsk  the>man,  who  was  deficient  in  civility,  was 
void  of  good  fenfe. 

The  Chinefe  in  "general  have  been  rcpreCented  as  the  moft  -diflioneft) 
low,  thieving  fet  in  the  world :  employing  their  nai«fral  quieknefs  only  ta 
improve  the  arts  of  cheating  the  nations  they  deal  with,  efpecially  the  Euro- 
peans, whom  they  cheat  with  great  eafe,  particularly  the  .Eoglifli  $  but 
they  obferve  that  none  but  a  Chinefe  can  che^it  a  Chinefe.  They  are  fond  rf 
law  difputes  beyond  any  people  in  the  world*  T}ieir  hypocrify  is  without 
boundfi  ;  and  the  men  of  property  among  them  praQile  the  moft  avowed 
bt-ibery,  and  the  lowed  meannefles  to  .obtain  preferment.  It  fliould,  however 
'be  remembered,  that  fome  of  the  late  accounts  of  China  have  been  drawn 
op  by  thofe  who  were  little  acquainted  with  any  parts  of  that  empire  but  the 
(ea-port  towns ;  in  which  they  probably  met  with  many  knavifti  and  defigning 
people.  But  it  feems  not  juii  to  attempt  to  charaderife  a  great  nation  by  a 
few  inftances  of  this  kind,  though  well  atiefted  i  and  we  appear  not  to  be  fuf* 
£ciently  acquainted  with  the  interior  parts  of  China  to  form  an  accurate  judg-  . 
'meat  of  the  manners  and  chara^er  of  the  inhabitants.  By  fome  of  the 
Jefuit  miffionaries  the  Chinefe  feem  to  have  been  too  much  extolledt  and  by 
later  writers  too  mqch  degraded.  # 

Diisss.]     This  varies  according  to  the  di(lin6lion  of  ranks,  and  is  entirely 
under  the  regulation,  of  the  hW|  which  has  even  fixed  the  colours  that  diftin* 
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foilh  tlie  different  conditioBS*  The  etsperor,  and  princes  of  tlie  blood,  hivt 
alone  a  right  to  weir  yellow  ;  certain  mandarins  are  intltled  to  wear  fattin  of 
a  red  ground,  but  oply  on  days  pf  ceremony';  in  general  they  are  clothed  in 
Uacky  blue,  or  violet.^  The  colour  to  which  the  common  people  are  confinedt 
is  blue  or  black  ;  and  their  drefs  is  alwavs  compofed  of  plain  cott»n, cloth. 
The  men  wear  caps  on  thehr  heads  of  the  xafiiion'of  a  bell ;  thofe  of  ouality  am 
ornamented  with^jewels.  The  reft  of  their  dre(s  is  eafy  and  loofe,  confiftirig 
of  a  veil  and  fafh,  a  coat  or  gown  thrown  o?er  them,  lUk  boots  quilted  witli 
cotton,  and  a  pair  of  drawers*  The  ladies  towards  the  fouth  wear  nothing  on 
their  head*  Sometimes  their  hair  is  drawn  up  in  a  net^  and  fometimes  it  it 
diflievelled.  Their  drefs  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  men,  only  their  ^owo 
or  tipper  garment  has  very  large  open  flecYcs.  '  The  dreis  both  of  men  add 
womea«  Taries,  however,  according  to  the  diosate. 

MAastiAQES.}  The  parties  never  fee  each  other  in  China  tiH  the  bargain 
ta  concluded^by  th^  parents,  and  that  is  generally  when  the  parties  are  perfc^ 
children.  Next  v  to  being,  barren,  the  greateft  fcandal  iato  bring  females  inio 
the  world  :  and  if  a  woman  of  poor  family  happens  to  have  three  or  four  giila 
fncceffively,  it  not  unfrequently  ba|»peQS  that  ihe  wilTeapofe  them  on  the  higb 
roads,  or  caft  sUkem  into  a  river.     ^        .  * 

FuMi>aA.LS.3  People  of  note  canfe  their  coffins  tobe  mad^,  and  their 
*  tombs  to  be  built  in  their  hTe  time.  No  perfons^re  buried  within  the  walls  of 
a  city,  nor  is  a  dead  corpfe  faffered  to  be  brought  into  a  town,  if  a  perfon  died 
in  the  countt7«  Every  Chincfe  keeps Jn  his  houfe  a' table,  upon  which  ai« 
written  the  names  of  bis  father,  grandfather,  and  great  grandfather,  befoy^. 
which  they  frequently  bum  incenle,  and  proftrate  themielves  t  >^nd  when  the 
father  of  a  family  dies,  the  name  of  the  great  grandfather  is  taken  away,  and 
that  of  the  deceafed  is  added.  * 

LANCtJAGE.]  The  Chincfe  langtiage  contains  only  three  hundred  and 
thirty  words,  all  of  one  fyllable ;  but  then  each  word  is  pronounced  with  fiids 
various  modulations,  and  each  with  a  different  meaning  that  it  becomes  more 
copious  than  could  be  eafily  imagined,  and  enables  them  to  exprefs  themfelvea 
very  well  on  the  common  occalionsof  life*  The  miSonaries,  who  adapt  the 
European 'charafters,  as  well  as  they  can,  to  the  exprefiion  of  Chincfe  words, 
havx  devifed  eleven  different,  and  fome  of  them  very  compounded,  marks  and 
afpirations,  to  fignify  the  various  modulations,  elevations,  and  depreffions  of 
the  voice,  which  diftinguilh  the  feveral  meanings  of  the  fame  monofyllablc* 
The  Chinefe  oral  language  being  tbua  barren  and  contraAed,  is  unfit  for  lite- 
rat  ure  )  and,  therefore,  their  literature  is  all  comprifed  in  aVbitrary  chara^ers^ 
which  are  amazingly  complicated  and  numerous,  amounting  to  about  eighty 
thouland*  This  language  being  wboUy  siddreffcd  lo  the  aye,  and  having  no 
affinity  with  thtir  tongue,  a^  fpoken,  the  latter  hath  ftill  continued  in  its  pdm 
ginal  rude,  uncultivated  Aate,  while  the  former  has  received  all  poffiblo  ia< 
provement. 

Genivs  ahd  lb  ax  hi  kg.}  The  genius  of  the  Chinefe  is  pecoliar  tm 
theinfelves,  they  have  no  conception  of  what  is  beantif«l  in  writing,  regis* 
lar  in  architedure,  or  natural  in  painting,  and  yet  in  their  gardening,  and  . 
planning  their  grounds,  they  hit  upon  the  true  fublimeand  bcautifuL^  They 
pertorm  all  the  operations  of  arithipetic  with  prodigious  qutcknefs,  hiii 
differently  from  the  Europeans.  TUl  the  latter  came  among  them,  they 
wtere  ignc^nmt  of  mathematical  learning,  and  all  it^  depending  arts*  Ther 
had  no  proper  apparatus  for  aftropomical  obfervations  ;  and  the  metaphyfiod' 
icinuogi  which  exiAcd  among  thom,  v^asonly  known  to  their  philoiophers  i* 
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but  e?cn  the  arts  intrddoced  by  the  Jefuits  were  of  very  ihbrt  d6niHo« 
among  them»  and  lafted  very  little  longer  than  the  reign,  of  Changhi, 
«rho  was  contemporaty  with  oi:^  Charles  II.  nor  is  it  very  probable  they-  will 
ever  be  revived.  It  has  been  genetally  faid,  that  they  underftood  printings 
before  the  Europeans  ;  but  that  can  only  be  applied  to  block  pnntin^»  for 
the  fuiilc  and  moveable  types  ,were  undoubtedly  Dutch  or^  German  iovea* 
tions.  The  Chinefe^  however,  had  almanacks,  which  we»e  ftaniped  from 
plates  or  blocks,  many  hundred  years  before  printing  was  difcovered  in  £a- 
rope.    . 

The  difficulty    of   maftering  and  retaining  fnch  a  number  of  arbitrary 
marks  and  chambers,  as  there  are.  in  what  may  be  called  the  Chinefe'  vrrit* 
ten  language,  greatly  retards,  the  progrefs  of  their  erudition.     But  there  ia> 
no  part  of  the  globe  where  learning  is  attended  ^ith  fuch  honours  aad  re- 
wanls,  and  where  there  are  more   powerful  inducements  io  cultivate  and 
purfue  it.     The  literati  are  reverenced  as  another  fpecfes,  and  are  the  only 
nobility  known  in  China.     If  their  birth  be  ever  fo  mean  and  low,  they   be* 
come  mandarins  of  the  higheft  rank,  ia  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their 
learning.    On  the  other  hand,  however   exalted  their  birth  may  be,   they 
quickly  fmk  into  poverty  and  obfcurity,  if  they  negle6l  thofe  ftudies  Vhich 
raxfed  their  fathers.     It  has  been  6b(erved^  that  there  is  no  nation  iii  the 
V^orld  where  the  ^ril  honours  of  the  (late  lie  fo  dpen  to  the  lowed  of  the  peo^ 
ple^  and  where  there  is  lefs  of  hereditary  greathefs.     The  Chinefe  range   all  ^ 
their  Works  of  literature  into  four  clalTes.     The  firft  is  the  clafs  of  Kinj^  or 
the  facred  books,  which  contain  the  principlerofthe  Chinefe  religion,  mo* 
rality,  and  government,  and  feveral  curious  and  obfcure  records,  relative  to 
thefe  important  fu^As*     Hi  (lory  forms  a  clafs  apart :  yet,  in  this  firft  clafs, 
there  are  placed  (omfc  hiftorical  monuments  on  account  of  their  relation    to 
religion  and  government,  and  amon?  others,  the  Tehun-tficouy  a  work  of  Con- « 
fucius,  which  contains  the  annals  of  twelve  kings  of  Low,  the  native  coaatry 
of  that  illuftrious  fage.     The  fecond  clafs  is  that  of  the  Su,  or  Che^  that  is, 
«f  hiftory  and  the  hiddrians.     Th^  third  clafs,  called  Tfu  or  .Tfe  compre- 
hends philofophy  and  the  philofopers,  and  contains  all  the  works  of  the 
Chincfe  literati,  thc'produflions  alfo .  of  foreign  feds  and  religions,^  which 
the  Chinefe  confider  only  in  the  light  of  philofophical  opinions,  and  all  hooka. 
relative  to  mathematics,  adronomy,  phytic,  military  fcience,  the  art,of  di- 
vination, agriculture  and  the  arts  and  fciences  in  general.     The  fpurth  is; 
called    Teie    or   MifcdianuSf    and  contains  all  the   poetical  books  of  the 
Chinefe,  their  pieces   of  eloquence,    their  fongs  romances,  tragedies,  and 
comedies.     The  Chinefe  literati  in  all  the  periods  of  their  monarchy,  have 
applied  themfelves  lefs  to  the  dudy  of  nature  and  to  the  refearches  of  na<^ 
tiiral  philofophy,  than  to  moral  inquiries,  the  pradical  fcience  of  life,  and 
internal  polity  and  manners.     It  is  (aid,  tliat  it  was  not  before  the  dynally 
•f  the  Song  in  the  loth  and  i  ith  centuries  after  Chrid,  that  the  Chinefe 
philofophers  formed  hypothefes  coneerning  the  natural  fydem  of  the  oni- 
verfe,  and  entered  into  difcufliona  of  a  fcholadic  kind,  in  confeqnence,  per- 
haps, of  the  intercourfe  they  had  long  kept  up  with  the  Arabians,  who 
dadied  with  ardour  the  works  of  Aridotle.     And  fince  the  Chinefe  have  bc^ 
gun  to  pay  fome  attention  to  natural  phibfophy,  their  progrefs  in  it  has  beea 
Biuch  inferior  to  that  of  the  Europeans: 

llie  invention  of  gunpowder  is  juftly  claimed  by  the  Chinefe;  who  made 
tfe  of  it  againd  Zinghis  Khan  and  Tamerlane.  They  fecm.  to  have  known 
nothing,  of  fmall  fire  arms,  and  to'have  been  acquainted  only  with  the  can* 
Booi  vouch  they  call  the  fire  pap.    Their  induflry  in  their  manufaftores  of 
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ftufisf  porcetane,  Japanning^  and  the  like  fcdentary  tradet  !s  affiazhig,  an^ 
can  be  equaTled  only  by  their  labours  in  the  fielJ ,  in  making  canals,  leveStng 
mountains,  raifiag  gardens,  and  navigating  their  junks  and  boats. 

Antiquities  AND  CURIOSITIES.]  Few  natural  xruriofitics  prcfcnt  thcnu' 
fclves  in  China,  that  have  not  been  dbniprehended  und^r  preceding  articles. 
SoAe  ▼olcanos,  and  rivers  and  lak^s  of  particular  qualities,  are  to  be  found 
in  diffefcnt  parts  of  the  empire.  Tb^  'volcano  of  Lincfung  is  faid  fomc- 
timrs  to  make  fo  furious  a  difcbarge  of  fire  and  aflies,  as  to  occaiion  a  tem- 
peil  in  the  air  ;  and  fome  of  their  lakes  are  faid  to  petrify  fifhes  when  p;it 
into  them.  The  Qreait  Wall  feparating  China  from  Tartary,  to  prevent  the 
incurfions  of  the  Tartars,  is  fupppfed  to  extend  from  iloo  to  1500  miles. 
It  is  carried  over  mountains  and  vallies,  and  reaches  according  to  M.  Grofler^ 
from  the  province  of  the  Sbenfi  to  the  Whang-Hay,  or  YeUnw  Sea.  It  it 
in  mod  places  built  of  brick  and  mortar,  which  is  fo  well  tempered,  that 
though  it  has  ftood  for  180Q  years,  it  is  but  little  decayed.  The  beginning 
of  this  wall  is  a  large  bulwark  of  done  raifed  in  the  fea,  in  the  province  of 
Petcheli,  to 'the  eaft  of  Peking,  and  almoft  in  the  fame  latitude  :  it  is  built 
Uke  the  walls  of  the  capital  city  of  the  empire,  but  much  wider,  being  ter* 
raffed  and  cafed  with  bnckS|  and  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  high. 
P.  Regis,  and  the  other  gentlemen,  who  took  a  map  of  thefe  provinces^ 
often  flretcbed  a  line  on  the  top,  to  meafure  the  liafis  of  triangles,  and  tp 
take  diftant  points  with  an  inftrument.  ,They  always  found  it  paved  wide 
enough  for  five  or  fix  horfemen  to  travel  abreaft  with  eafe.  Mention  has 
been  already  made  of  the  prodigious  canals  and  roads  that  are  cut  through 
this  empire.' 

The  artificial  mountains  prefent  ^n  their  topSy  temples,  monafteries,  and 
other  edifices.  Some  part,  however,  of  what  we  are  told  concerning* thp 
cavities  in  thefe  mountains,  feem  to  be  faoulous.  The  Chinefe  bridges  can- 
not be  fufficiently  admireid.  They  are  built  fometimes  upon  barges  llrongly 
chained  togrether,  yet  fo  as  to  be  parted,^nd  to  let  the  vefiels  pafs  that  fail  up 
and  down  the  river.  Some  of  them  run  from  mountain  to  mountain,  and 
confifl  otjiij  of  one  arch  ;  that  over  the  river  Saffrany  is  400  cubits  long,  an^ 
50D  high,  though  a  fingle  arch,  and  joins  two  mountains  and  fome  m  the 
interior  parts  of  the  empire  are  fi^ii^  to  be  flill  more  ftup^dous.  The  trium- . 
phal  arches  of  this  country  form  the  next  fpecies  c^f  artificial  curiofities. 
Though  they  are  not  built  in  the  Greek  or  Roman  ftyle  of  architedlure,  yet 
they  are  fuperb  and  beautiful,  and  ereded  to  the  memory  of  their  great 
men,  with  vaft labour  and  expe nee.  They  are  faid  in  the  whole  to  be  eleven 
hundred,  two  handred  of  which  are  particularly  magnificent*  Their  fepul- 
chral  monuments  made  likewife  a  great  figure.  Their  towers,  the  models 
of  which  are  now  fo  common  in  Europe  under  the  name  of  pagodas,  are  vaft 
embellifiiments  to  the  face  of  their  country.  They  feem  to  be  conftru6led 
by  a  regular  order,  and  all  of  them  are  finifhed  with  exquifite  carvings  and 
gildiiigs,  and  other  ornaments.  That  at  Nanking,  which  is  200  feet  high^ 
and  40  in  diameter,  is  the  moft  admired.  It  is  called  the  Porcelane  Tower, 
becauft  it  is  lined  with  Chinefe  tiles.  Their  temples  are  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  difagreeabie  tafte  in  which  they  arc  ^^uilt,  for  their  capacioufnefs, 
their  whimfical  ornaments,  and  the  uglinefs  of  the  idols  they  contain.  The 
Chinefe  are  remarkably  fond  of  bells,  which  gave  name  to  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal feftivals.  A  bell  of  Peking  weighs  1 29,000  poundsi  but  its  fpund  i^ 
faid  to  be  difagreeabie.  The  lad  curiofity  i  fhall  mention,  is  their  fire- 
works, which  in  China  exceed  tbofe  of  all  other^nations.     In  (hort,  every 
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trovince  in  China,  u  a  (bene  of  carioiities,  their  buildtngSi  except  the  pagodav 
eimg  coafiined  'to  do  order,  and  fufceptlblc  of  all  kinds  of  ornaments^  haTc  a 
wild  variety,  and  a  pleafing  elegance,  not  void  of  magnificence^  agreeable  to 
the  eye  and  the  imagination,  and  prefent  a  diverfity  of  objefis  not  to  be 
found  In  European  archite^ure. 

CmEr  CITIES.]  Little  can  be  faid  of  thefe  more  than  that  fome  of  then 
art  immeofet  and  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe  their  population  is  much  ex- 
aggerated.    The  empire  is  {aid  to  contain  4,400  walled  cities ;  the  chief  of 
which  are  Peking,  Nanking,  aqd  Canton.     Peking,  the  capital  of  the  whole 
empire  of  China,  and  the  ordinary  refidence  of  the  emperors,  is  (ituated  in 
a  very  fertile  plain,  20  leagues  diftant  from  the  Great  Wall.     It  is  an  ob- 
long fquare,  and  is  divided  into  two  cities :  that  which  contains  the  emper- 
or's palaoe  is  called  the  Tartar  city,  becaufe  the  houfes  were  given  to  the 
Tartars  when  the  prefent  family  came  to  the  throne ;  and  they  refu&ng  t« 
fuffer  the  Chiteefe  to  inhabit  it,  forced  them  to  live  without  the  walls,  where 
they  in  a  (hort  time  built  a  new  city  ;  which,  by  being  joined  to  the  other, 
renders  the  whole  of  an  irregular  form,  fix^lcagues  in  compafs.     The  walls 
and  gates  of  Peking  are  of  the  furprifing  height  of  fifty  cubits^  fo  that  they 
hide  the  whole  city  ;  and  are  fo  broad,  that  centinels  are  placed  upon  thciii 
on  horfeback ;  for  there  are  dopes  within  the  city  of  confiderable  length,  by 
which  horfemen  may  afcend  the  walls ;  and  in  feveral  places  there  are  houfes 
built  for  the  guards.     The  gates,  which^are   nine  in  number  are  neither 
embelliflied  with  ftatues,  nor  other  carving,  all  their  beauty  coitfifting  in  their 
prodigious    height,   which  at  a  diftance   gives  them  a   noble    appearance. 
The  arches  of  the  gates  are  built  of  marble,  and  the  reft  with  large  bricks, 
cemented  with  excellent  mortar.     Mod  of  the  ftreets'  are  built  in  a  dircd 
line;  the  larged  are  about  120  feet  broad,  and  a  league  in  length.     The 
(hops  where  they  fell  filks  and  china-ware  generally  take  up  the  whele  Arcet, 
and  afford  a  very  agreeable  profped.     Each  (hop-keeper  places  before  hti 
(hop>  on  a  fmall  kind  of  pedeAal,  a  board  about  twenty  feet  high,  paiatcd, 
varnifhed,  and  often  gilt,  on  which  "are  written  in  large  charaders  the  names 
of  the  feveral  commodities  he  fells*     Thefe  being  placed  on  each  fide  of  the 
ftreet,  at  nearly  an  equal  diflance  from  each  other,  have  a  very  pretty  ap- 
pearance ;  but  the  houfes  are  pooriy  built  in  the  front,  and  very  low,  mod  of 
f  hem  having  only  a  ground  flopr,  and  none  exceeding  one  ftory  above  it. 
Of  all  the  buildings  in  this'  great  city,  the  moil  remarkable  is  the  imperial 
paliace,  the  grandeur  of  which  does  not  confift  fo  much  in  the  noblenefs  and 
elegance  of  the  architeflure.  as  the  multitude  of  its  buildings^  poorts,  and 
gardens,  all  regularly  difpofed;  for  within  the  walls  are  not  only  the  emper- 
orS  houfe,  but  a  little  town,  inhabited  by  the  officers  of  the  court,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  aVtificers  employed  and  kept  by  the  emperor ;  but  the  houfes  of  the 
courtiers  and  artificers  are  low  and  ill  contrived.     F.  Attiret,  a  French  Jefuitt 
who  was  indulged  with  a  fight  of  the  palace  and  gardens,  fays,  that  the  pa- 
lace is  more  than  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  that  the  front  <^  the 
building  (hines  with  gilding,  paint,  and  varnifh,  while  the  infide  is  fet  oS  and 
furnilhed  whh  every  thing  that  is  moft  beadtiful  and  precious  in  China,  the 
indies,  and  Europe.     The  gardens  of  this  palace  are  large  tradls  of  ground, 
in  which  are  raifed,  at  proper  diftances,  artificial  mountains,  from  20  to  60  feet 
high,  which  form  a  number  of  fmall  vallics,  plentifully  watered  by  canals, 
which  uniting,  form  lakes  and  meres.     Beautiful  and  magnificent  barks  fail 
on  thefe  pieces  of  water,  and  the  banks  are  ornamented  with  ranges  of  build- 
JD^Sy  not  any  two  of  which  are  faid  to  have  any  rcfcmblance  to  each  other ; 
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^^Which  cBverfity  produces  a  very  pleafing  effed.     Ey^  TaRey  has  lU  hoafe 

^«f  pleafurcy  large  enough  to  lodge  one  of  our  greateft  lords  in  Europe  with' 

9II  his  retinue  :  many  of  thefe  houfes  are  built  with  cedar,  broiight  at  a  vaft 

cxpence,  the  diftance  of  500  leagues.     Of  thefe  palaces,  or  houfes  of  'jilea- 

fure»  there  are  more  than  aoo  in  this  yaft  endofure.     In  the  middle  of  a 

lake,  which  is  near  half  a  league  in  diameter  every  way,  is  a  rocky  ifhnd,  on 

-which  is  built  n  palace,  containing  more  than  an  hundred  apartments.     It  hat 

four  fronts,  and  is  a  very  elegant  and  magnificent  ftru£lure.     The  fnountatoa 

and  hills  are  coveDed  with  trees,  particularly  fuch  as  produce  beautiful  and 

aromatic  flowers ;  and  the  tanals  are  edged  with  ruftic  pieces  of  rock,  dif* 

pofcd  with  fuck  art,  aa  exadly  to  refemble  the  wildnefs  of  nature. 

The  city  of  Peking  is  computed  to  contain  two  millions  of  inhabitants, 
though  Nanking  is  faid  to  exceed  it' both  in  extent  and  population.  But 
Canton  is  the  greateft  port  in  China,  and  the  only  port  that  has  been  much 
TrequejQted  by  Europeans.  The  city  wall  is  about  five  miles  in  circumferb 
cnce,  with  very  pleafant  walks  around  it.  From  the  top  of  fome  adjacent 
hills,  on  which  fprts  are  built,  you  have  a  fine  profpedl  of*  the  country.  It 
IS  beautifully  interfperfed  with  mountains,  tittle  hills,  and  Tallies,  all  green  ; 
and  thefe  again  pleafantly  diverfified  with  fmall  towns,  tillages,  high  towers^ 
temples,  the  feats  of  mandarins  and  other  great  men,  which  are  watered 
with  delightful  lakes,  canals,  and  fmall  branches  from  the  river  Ta;  on 
^hich  are  numberlefs  boats  and  junks,  failing  different  way^  through  the 
moft  fertile  parts  of  the  country.  The  city  is  entered  by  feveral  iron  gates, 
and  within-fide  of  each  there  is  a  ^nard-houfe.  The  ftreets  of  Canton  are 
▼cry  ftraight,  but  generally  narrow,  and  paved  with  flag  ftones.  There  are 
many  pretty  buildings  in  this  city,  great  nuthbers  of  triumphal  arches,  aiid 
temples  well  flocked  with  images.  The  ftreets  of  Cantou  are  fo  crowded^ 
^hat  it  is  difficult  to  walk  in  them ;  ^et  a  woman  of  any  fafliion  is  feldom  to 
be  feen,  unlefs  by  chance *when  coming  out  of  their  chairs.  There  are  great 
numbers  of  mafket  placed  for  fifh,  flem,  poultry,  vegetables  and  aft  kinds  of 
provifions,  which  are  fold  very  cheap.  There  are  many' private  walkft  about 
the  fkirts  of  the  town,  where  thole  of  the  better  fort  have  their  houfea 
which  are  very  little  frequented  by  Europeans,  whofe  bnfinefs  lies  chiefly 
in  the  trading  part  of  the  city,  where  there  are  only  (hops  and  warebbufes. 
Few  of  the  Chlnefe  traders  of  any  fubftance  keep  their  families  in  the 
lioufe  where  they  do  bufinefs,  but  either  in  the  city,  in  the  more  remote 
-fuburbs,  or  farther  up  in  the  country.  They  have  all  fuch  a  regard  to 
privacy^  that  no  vrindows  are  madSe  towards  the  ftreets,.  but  in  (hops  and 
places  of  public  bufinefs,  nor  do  any  of  their  windows  look,  towards  thofe 
of  their  neighbours.  The  (hops  of  thofe  that  deal  in  filk  are  very  ne^, 
make  a  fine  (how,  and  are  all  ih  one  place  ;  for  tradefmen,  or  dealers  in  one 
kind  of  goods,  herd  together  iii  the  fame  fireet.  It  is  computed  that  there 
are  in  this  city  and  its'  fuburbs,  1,200,000  people;  and  there  are  oftea 
5000  trading  veffels  lying  before  the  city. 

Tradk  and  MANUFACtuRBs.j  China  is  fo  happily  fituated,  trad  pro« 
,duces  fuch  a  variety  of  materials  for  manufadures,  that  it  may  be  faid  to  be 
the  native  land  of  indixftry  \  but  it  is  an  induftiry  without  tafte  or  elegance^ 
though  carried  on  with  great  art  and  neatnefs.  They  make  paper  of  the 
bark  of  bamboo,  and  other  trees,  as  well  as  of  cotton,  but  not  comparable, 
for  records  or  printing,  to  the  Europ^^n.  Their  ink,  for  the  ufe  of  drawing, 
is  well  known  m  England,  and  is  faid  to  be  made  of  oil  and  lampMack.  I 
lij^e  .sdready  mentioned  the*  antiquity  of  their  printing,  whicH  they  ftiil  .do 
kj  cutting  their  charaAsrs  on  blocks  of  wood.    The  manufafturc  of  thai  ^ 
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earthen  ware»  generally  known  hj  the  name  of  China,  was  long  a  lecret 
in  Europe,  snd  brought  immenfe  funis  to  that  country.  .  The  ancients  knew 
amd  efteemed  it  highly  under  the  (lame  of  porcelain,  but  it  was  of  much 
.better  fabrick  than  the  modern.  Though  the  Chinefe  a€e6l  to  keep  that 
manufacture  ftill  a  fecrct,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  the  principal  material  is  a 

'  prepared  pulverized  earth,  and  that  feveral  Eufopean  countries  far  exceed  the 
Chinefe  iVmanufa&unDg  this  commodity*.  The  Chinefe.  (ilks  are  gene- 
rally plain  and  lowered  gaufes,  and  they  are  faid  to  have  been  originally  fabri- 
cated in  that  country,  where  the  art  of  rearing  filk  worms  was  firft  difcover- 
ei}.  They 'manufa&ure  filks  likewife  of  a  more  durable  kind,  and  their  cotton, 
and  o'eher  clptha,  are. famous  for  fumifhing  a  light  warm  wear. 

.Their  trade,  it  is  well  known,  is  open  to  all  the  European  nations^  with 
whom  they  deal  for  ready  money  ;  for  fuch  is  the  pride  and  avarice  of  the 
phinefe,  that  they  think  no  manufadlures  equal  to  their  owii.  Bnt  it  is  cer- 
$airi,  that  iince  the  difcdvery  of  the  porcelain  manufadlures,  atid  the  vaft  inor 
provements  the  Europeans  have  made  in  the  weaving  branches,  the  Chinefe 
commerce  has  been  on^he  dedine. 

^  CoKSTiTUTioN  AND  GovlsaNMSNT.]  This  was  a  mod  inftni^ve  and 
entertaining  article,  he{<dre  the  conqueil  of  China  by  the  Tartars;  for 
khough  their  princes  retaib  m^ny  fundamental  inakims  of  the  old  Chinefe^ 
they  obliged  the  inliabitants  tO.  deviate  from  the  ancient  difcipline  in  fnany 
re^e^s*     Perhaps  their  acquaintance  with  the  Europeans  may  have  oontn'- 

""  l)Uted  to  their,  degeneracy.  %hc  original  plan  of  the  Chinefe  government 
Was ,  patriardial,  ahnoft  in  the  ftrideft  feafe  of  the  word.  Duly  and  obedi-  • 
ence  to  the  father  of  each  family  was  recommended  and  enforced  in  the  moft 
xigorous  nianner  ;  but,  at  the  famb^ time,  the  tToptror  was  conlidered  as  the 
father  of  the  whole.  Jiis  mandarinsy^  S^^^^  officers  of  ftate,  were  looked 
upon  as  his  fubftitutes,  and  the  degrees  oi  fubmiffion  wliich  were  due  from 
the  inferior  ranks  to  the  foperior,  were  fettled  and  obferved  with  the  moft 
fcnipulous  precilion,  and  in  a  manner  that  to  us  feems  highly  ridiculous. 
The  ilipple  claim  of  obedience  required  great  addrefs  and  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature  to  render  it  eifedual;  and  the  Chinefe  legiflators,  Confucius 
iiarticularly,  appear  to  have  been  men  of  wonderful  abilities.  They  enve« 
loped  their  diSates  in  a  number  of  myftical  appearances,  fo  as  to  ftrike  the 
people  with  awe  and  veneration.  The  mandarins  had  modes  of  fpeaking  and 
writing  different  from  thofe  of  other  fubjedls,  and  the  people  were  taught  to 
believe  that  their  prfnees  partook  of  divinity,  fo  that  th^y  were  feldom  fccni 
and  more  feldom  approached, 

Thqugh  this  fyftem  preferved  the  public  tranquillity  for  an  incredible 
nuniber  of  years,  yet  it  nad  a  fundamental  defe£t  that  often  contulfed,  and 
at  laft  proved  fatal  to  the  ftate,  becaufe  the  fame  attention  was  not  paid  to 
the  military  as  to  the  ctvil  duties.  The  Chinefe  had  paffions  like  other  men, 
^nd  fometimes  a  weak  or  wicked  adminiftration  drove  them  into  arms,  and  a 
revolution  eafily  fucceeded,  which  they  juftified  by  faying,  that  their  fove- 
reign  had  ceafed  to  be  their  father.  During  thofe  commotions,  one  of  the 
parties  naturally  invited  their  neighbours  the  Tartars  to  their  aifitlance,  and 
it  was  thus  thofe  barbarians,  who  had  great  fagacity,  became  acquainted 
Vith  the  weak  fide  of  their  conilitution,  and  they  fivailed  themfelves  ac« 

-    cordingly 

'  '*  The  Engllih  in  'particulap  have  carried  this  branch  to 'a  high  degree  of  perfe6Uoo>  m 
ippears  from  the  xommifiions  which  have  been  received  of  late  from  feveral  princes  of 
IBurepe^  and  we  hope  that  a  manufaAure  fo  generally  iifefiili  wiU  meet  with  CD€ottri|;09 
tiKOt  ^i6  ^vcr^  true  patriipt  axoeog  oui^vcs. 
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«ording)|ri  by  invadiag  aod  conquering  tae  empire^  and  conforming  to  tbe 
Chinefe  inftitotions, 

Befides  the  great  doftrioe  of  the  partriarchal  obedicncct  the  CKtnefe  bad 
fumptvary  laws^  and  regulationt  for  the  expencet  pf  all  degrees  of  fubje^a 
vrbich  were  yery  ufefiil  in  preferring  the  pubh'c  tranquillity,  and  preventing 
the  effeds  of  ambition.  By  their  inilitutions  likewifes  the  mandarins  might 
remonftrate  to  the  emperor,  but  in  the  moft  fubmiffiye  manner,  upon  the 
errors  of  his  government,  and  when  he  was  a  virtuous  prince,  this  free* 
dem  was  often  attended  with  the  moft  faluury  e£Feds.  -No  country  in  the 
world  is  fo  well  provided  vjrith  raagiftrates  for  the  difcharge  of  jufticei  both 
iQ  civil  and  criminal  matters,  as  China :  but  they  are  often  ineffedual 
through  want  of  public  virtue  in  the  <  execution.  The  emperor , is  ftyled^ 
**  Noly  &on  of  HtayeUf  Sole  Governor  of  the  Eartb^  Great  Father  of  his  People  J^ 

Religion.]]  This  article  is  nearly  conneded  with  the  preceding. 
Though  the  ancient  iChiqiefe  worfhipped  idols,  yet  their  phUofophers  and 
legiflators  bad  jnfter  fentiments  of  the  Deity,  and  indulged' the  people  ia 
the  wor(hip  of  fenfible  objefts,  only  to  make  them  more  fubmiffive  to  ^^ 
▼ernment.^  The  Jefuits  made  little  oppoiition  to  this  when  they  attempted 
to  convert  the  Chinefe,  and  fuffered  their  profelytes  to  worfliip  Tien,  pre« 
teadiflg  that  it  was  no  other  than  the  name  of  God.  llie  truth  is,  C^n* 
fooius,  and  the  Chinefe  legislators,  introduced  a  moft  excellent  fyftera  of 
tnoraly  among  the  people,  and  endeavoured  to  fupply  the  want  of  juft  ideaa 
of.  a  ^tuie  ftate,  by  prefcribing  to  them  the  worfliip  of  inferior  deities. 
Their  molality  approximates  to  that  of  Chriftianity  ;  but  as  we  know  little 
■j61  their  religion  but  through  the  Jefuits,  we  cannot  adopt  for  truth  the 
oomerous  inftances  which  they  tell  us  of  the  conformity  of  the  Chinefe  with 
-^  the  Chriftian  religion.  Thbfe  fathers  it'muft  be  owned,  were  men  of  great 
abilities,  and  nude  a  wonderful  progrefs  above  a  century  ago  in  their  conver- 
fioas  ;  but  they  miftook  the  true  charader  of  the  emperor,  who  was  their 
patron  ;  for  he  nafoOoer  found  that  they  were  in  fad  afpiring  to  the  civil 
•dtredion  of  the  government,  than  he  expelled  them,  levelled  their  churches 
with  the  ground,  and  prohibited  the  exercifie  of  their  religion ;  fince  which 
etme  Chriftianity  has  made  no  iigure  in  China.  •      '  * 

Public  aoADs.]     The  fecurity -of  travellers,  and  an  eafy  mode  of  con- 
veyance for  pafleogers  and  merchandise  of  every  kind,  are  objeds  to  which 
particular  attention  feems  to  have  been  paid  by  adminiftration  in  China. 
The  manner  in  which  the  public  roads  are  manned  greatly  contributed  to 
.  the  former. 

Tliefe  roads  are  in  general  very  broad  ;  they  are  paved  in  all  the  fouth- 
em  provinces,  and  folpe  of  the  northern.  Valkys  have  beenf  filled  up,  ?nd 
paflagis  have  been  cut  through  rocks  and  mountains,  in  order  to  make  com* 
aodious  highways,  and  to  prefer^  them  as  nearly  as  poifible  on  a  level. 
They  are  generally  bordered  with  very.ldfty  trees,  and  fomettmes  with  walls 
eight  or  ten  feet  in  height,  to  prevent  travellers  from,  entering  into  the 
fields.  Openings  are  left  in  l;)iem  at  certain  internals,  which  give  a  paftage 
*into  crafs  r(>ads,  that  coadud  to  different  villages.  On  all  the  great  roads 
covered  feats  are  ereded  at  proper  dilbnces,  where  the  traveller  may  (hel- 
ter  himfplf  firom  the  indemcncy  of  the  winter,  or  the  exceffive  heats  of 
fuittmer. 

There  is  no  want  of  inns  on  the  principal  highways  and  even  on  the 

.   Gfofs  roads*    >The  former  are  very  fpacious,  but  they  are  badly*  fupph'ed 

frhh  jprovifioos*    People  are  cVep  obliged  to  carry  beds  with  them,  or  to 
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tcep  on  a  |ilaiii  mat.     Government  requires  of  tfaoTe  who  inlial>it  them  im 
give  lodging  only  to  thofe  w4io  sjk  and  pay  for  jt« 

We  meet  with  many  turrets,  (fays  Mr.  Bell)  called  poft-houfes,  ere^ed 
at  certain  difhrnces  one  from  another,  with  a  flag  ftafF,  on  which  is  hoiftcd 
the  imperial  pendent.  Thefe  places  are  guarded  by  foldiers,  who  run  &om 
one  pod  to  another  with  great  fpeed,  carrying  Ictteral  which  concern  the 
emperor.  The  turrets  are  in  light  of  one  another,  and  by  fignaU  they 
can  convey  intelligence  of  any  remarkable  event.  By  thefe  meann  the 
«ourt  is  informed  in  the  fpeedleft  manner  of  whatever  difturbancc  msiy 
happen  in.  the  moil  remote  part  of  the  empire. 

R.EVEN17&S.']  Thefe  are  faid  by  fome  to  amount  to  twenty,  or,  accord* 
sag  to  the  abb6  Groiier,  to  forty-one  millions  {lerling  a  year;  but  this 
cannot  be  meant  in  money,  which  does  not  at  all  abound  in  Chind.  The 
taxes  colledled  for  the  ufe  of  government  in  rice,  and  other  commodkicsy 
are  certainly  very  great,  and  may  be  eadly  impofed,  as  an  account  of  every 
sum's  family  and  fubft^oce  is  annually  enroUed,  and  very  poffibly  may 
amount  to  that  fum. 

Military  and  marine  strength-.]  China  is,  at  this  time,  a  far  mort 
powerful  empire,  than  it  was  before  its  conquefl  by  the  eaftern  Tartars 
in  1 644*  This  is  owing  to  the  confnmmate  policy  of  Chun»tchi,  the  firft 
Tartarian  emperor  of  China,  who  obliged  his  hereditary  fubjedks  to  con* 
form  themfelves  to  the  Chinefe  manners  and  policy,  and  the  Chinefe  ta 
wear  the  Tartar  drefs  and  arms.  The  two  nations  were  thereby  incorporat- 
ed. The  Chinefe  were  app(»nted  to  all  the  civil  offices  of  •  the  empire* 
The  emperor  made  Peking  the  feat  of  bis  government,  and  the  Tartazs 
quietly  fubmitted  to  a  change  of  their  country  and  condition,  which  was 
fo  much  in  their  favour. 

This  fecunty,  however,  of  the  Chinefe  from  the  Tartars,  takes  from 
them  all  military  objeds  :  the  Titrtar  power  alone  being  formidable  to  that 
empire.  The  only,  danger  that  threatens  it  at  prcfent  is  the  difufe  of  aroai* 
The  Chinefe  land  army  is  faid  to  eon  fid  of  more  than  feven  hundred  tbou- 
fand  men ;  but  in  thefe  are  comprehended  all  who  are  employed  in  the  col- 
ledlion  of*  the  revenue,  and  the  prefervation  of  the  canals,  the  gr^eat  roads, 
*  and  the  public  peace.  The  imperial  guards  amount  to  about  30,000.  As 
to  the  marine  force  it  is  compofed  chiefly  of  the ^ junks  we  have  already 
mentioned,  and  other  f mall  ftiips,  that  trade  coaft-ways,  of  to  the  neighbour- 
ing countries,  or  to  prevent  fudden  defcent. 

A  treatife  on  the  military  art,  tranflated  from  the  Chinefe  into  the  French 
language,  was  publifhed  at  Parts  in  1773,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
Chinefe  are  well  verfed  in  the  ,  theory  of  the  art  of  war ;  but  cautioa  and 
care,  and  circumfpedioft,  are  much,  recommended  to  their  generals ;  and 
one  of  their  maxims  is,  never  to  fight  ^ith  enemies  either  more  numeroui 
or  better  armed  than  themfelves.    •  •    ^ 

H1STORY.3  The  Chinefe  pretend,  as  a  nation,  to  an  antiquity  beyond  all 
meafure  of  credibility  ;  and  their  annals  have  been  carried  beyond  the  pe- 
rlod  to  which  the  Scripture  chronology  affigns  the  creation  ox  the  world* 
Poan  Rou  is  faid  by  them  to  have  been  the  firft  man,  and  the  interval  of 
lime  betwi;[t  him  and  the  death  of  their  celebrated  Confudos,  which  was 
in  the  year  before  Chrift,  479,  hath  been  reckoned  from  376,000  to 
96,961,740  years.  But  upon  an  accurate  inveftigation  of  this  fubjedit 
jajmears,  ithat  all  the  Chinefe  hiftorical  relations  of  events  prior  to  the. 
reign  of  the  emperor  Yao;  who  lived  2057  years  before  Cbrift,  ait  en- 
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W^dy  fiibuIoBS,  compofed  in  modem  times,  unfupported  by  authentic  re- 
cordsf  and  full  of  contradi&ions.  It  appears  alfo,  that  the .  origin  of  the 
Cbinefe  empire  cannot  be  placed  higher  than  two  or  three  generation!* 
before  Yao.  But  even  this  is  carrying  the  empire  of  China  to  a  very 
bigh  antiquity  :  and  it  is  certain  that  the  materials  for  the  Chinefe  hiftory 
are  extDrmely  ample.  The  grand  annals  of  the  empire  of  China  are  com- 
prrheadcd  in  6€8  volumes,  and  conBft  of  the  pieces  that  have  been  com- 
pofed  by  the  tribunal  or  department  of  hiftory^  etlablifhed  in  China,  for 
tranfmitting  to  pofterity  tlic  public  eventsof  the  epipire,  and  the  lives,  cha- 
radlers,  and  tranfadions,  of  its ,  fovereigns.  It  is  faid  that  all  the  fads, 
vrhich  concern  the  monarchy  fince  its  foundation,  have  been  depoiited  ia 
this  department,' and  from  age  to  age  have  been  arranged  according  to  the 
order  of  ^  times  under  the  infpedion  of  governmentyt  and  with  all  the  pre« 
cautions  againft  illuiioo  or  partiality  that  could  be  fuggefted«  Thefe  pi;e-> 
cautions  have  been  carried  fo  far,  that  the  hiilory  of  the  teign  of  eack 
imperial  family,  baa  only  been  publifhed  after  (he  extin6iion.  of  that  fa* 
mily,  and  was  kept  a  profound  fecret  during  the  dyUafty,  that  neither 
fear  nor  flattery  might  adukerate  the  truth.  It  is  aflerted,  that  many  of 
the  Chinefe  hid orians  expofed  themfelves  t6  exile,  and  even  ^o  death,  ra« 
ther  than  difguife  the  defedts  and  vices  of  the  fovercign.  But  the  emperor 
Chi  hoangti,  at  whofe  command  the  Great  Wall  was  built,  in  the  year 
a  13  before  the,  Chriftian  sera,  ordered  all  the  hiftorical  books  and  records, 
which  contained  the  fundamental  law^  and  principles  of  the  ancient  gov^n. 
ment,  to  be  burnt,  that  they  might  not  be  employed  by  the  learned  to  op« 
pofe  bis  authority,  and  th^ changes  he  propofed  to  ipirocluce  into  the  mo. 
narchy.  Four  hundred  literati  were'  burnt  with  their  books ;  yet  this 
barbarous  edi6i  had  not  its  full  eff<r6l ;  feveral  books  were  concealed,  and 
efcaped  the  general  ruin.  After  this  period,  ftrid  fearch  was  made  for  the 
ancient  books  and  records  that  yet  remained ;  but  though  mucli  indUftry 
was  employed  for  the  purpofe,  it  appears  that  the  authentic  hiftorical  fourcet 
ef  the  Chinefe,  for  the  times  anterior  to  the  year  200  before  Chrift,  are  very 
few,  and  that  they  are  dill  in  fmaller  number  for  more  remote  perioda.  But 
notwithtlanding  the  depredations  that  have  been  made  upon  the  Chinefe 
hiftory  ^t  is  ftill  immenfely  voluminous,  and  has  been  judged  by  JTome  writers 
fupcrior  to  that  of  all  other  nations*  Of  the  grand  annals  before  mentioned^ 
which  amoiint  to  668  volumes,  a  copy  is  preferred  in  the.  library  of  the 
French  king.  A  chronological  abridgement  of  this  great  work,  ia  one 
hundred  volumes,  was  publifhed  in  the  ^zd  ytar  of  the  reign  of  Kang  hi; 
that  is,  in  the  year  1703.  This  work  ia  generally  called  Kam-mo,  or  the 
abridgement*  From  thefe  materials  the  abbe  Grofier  propofed  to  publiih 
at  Paris,  in  the  French  language,  »  General'  Hiftory  of  China,  in  i  a  volumes 
4to.  foineof  which  have  been  printed^  and  a  fmaller  work  in  12  volumes  Svo. 
by  the  late  Father  de  Mailla,  millionary  at  Peldog  hath  been  juft  concluded 
and  publiftied. 

But  the  limits  to  which  our  work  is  confined  will  not  permit  us  to  enlarge 
uponib  copious  a  fubjedt  as  that  of  the  Chintfe  hiftory  ;  and  which,  indeed, 
would  be  very  uninterefting  to  the*  generality  of  European  readers.  A 
fucceffion  of  excellent  princes,  and  a  duration  6f  domcftic  tranquillity^ 
united  legillation  with  ^hil^fophy,  and  produced  their  Fo  hi,  whofe  hiftory 
is  wrapped  up  in  myfteriesi  their  Li-Laokum,  and  above  all  their  Confucius*  . 
at  once  the  Solon  and  the  Socrates  of  China.  After  all,  the  internal  revo- 
lutions of  the  empire,  though  rare,  produced  the  moft  dreadful  eSe&s,  ia 
fTopox^on  as  iti  conftitution  was  pacifici  aad  thcj  wera  ^ttea&cd  with  the 
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mod  bloody  extermt  nations,  m  fome  provinces  ;  fo  that  tbougb  tbe  ^hmefe 
.  empire  is  hereditary,  the  imperial  fucceflloi]  was  more  than  once  broken  into* 
and  altered.     Upwards  of  twenty  dynafltes,  or  different  bribes  and  famiites 
of  fucceflion,  are  enumerated  in  thdr  annals.    - 

Neither  the  great  Zinghis  Khan,  nor  Tamerlane,  though  they  often  de- 
feated the  Chinefe,  could  fubdue  their  empire,  and  neither  of  them  could 
keep  the  conquefts  they  made  there.     Their  celebrated  wall  proTcd  but  a 
feeble  barrier  againft  the  arms  of  thofe  femous  Tartars.     After  their  inva- 
-     fions  were  over,  the  Chinefe  went  to  war  with  the  Manchew  Tartars^  while 
«n  indolent*  worthlefs  emperor,  Tfong-ch&ig,  was  upon  the  thrsne.     In 
the  mean  while,  a  bold  rebel,  named  Li-cong-tfe,  in  the  pronnce  of  Se- 
tfchuen,  dethroned  the  emperor,  wha  hanged  himfelf,  as  did  moft  of  his 
courtiers  and  women.     Oufan-quey,  the  Chinefe  general,  on  the  froaiiers  of 
Tartary,  refufed  to  re cognife  the  uiurper,  aud  made  a  peace  with  Tfongate, 
er  Chuni^tchi,  the  Manchew  prince,  who  drov«  the  ufurper  from  the  throne, 
sad  took  poffefiion  of  it  himfelf,  about  the  year  1644-.     The  Tartar  main- 
tained himfelf  In  his  authority,  and,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  wifely 
incorporated  his  hereditary  fubjeds  with  the  Chinefe,  fo  that  m  effe61  Tar- 
tary became  an  acquifition  to  China.     He  was  fucceeded  by  a  prince  ofjfrcat 
natural  and  acquired  abilities,  who  was  the  patron  of  the  Jefuits,  but  knew    ; 
how  to  check  them  when  he  found  them  intermeddlfng  with  the  a  flairs  of 
bis  governments.     About  the  year  i66r,  the  Chinefe,  under  this  Tartar 
family,  drove  the  Dutch  out  of  the  ifland  of  ,Formofa,  which  the  latter  had 
taken  from  the  Pgrtuguefe. 

In  the  year  1 771,  all  the  Tartars  which  com^fed  the  nation  oftlie  Tour- 
gouths,  left  the  (Htlements  which  they  had  under  the  Ruffian  government 
on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  and  the  laickt  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  Caf- 
pian  fea,  and  in  avail  body  of  fifty  thoufand  families,  they  paffed  through 
the  country  of  the  Hafacks :  after  a  march  of  eight  months,  in  which  they 
I  Surmounted  innumerable  difficulties  and  dangers,  they  arrived  in  the  plains 

that  lie  on  the  frontier  of  Carapen,  not  far  &om  the  bcfnks  of  the  river  Ily, 
and  ofiiered  themfelvesas  fiibjeflsto  Kien-long,  emperor  of  China,  who  was 
then  in  the  thirty- fizth  year  of  his  reign.  He  received  them  gr^ioHHy, 
furhi(hed  them  with  provifions,'  clothes,  and  money,  and  allotted  to  each 
family  a  portion  of  land  for  agriculture  and  pafturage^  The  year  following 
there  was  a  fecood  emfgration.of  about  thirty  thoufand  other  Tartar  fami- 
lies, who  alfo  quitted  the  fcttlcments  ^hich  they  enjoyed  under  the  Ruflian 
government,  and  fubnvtted  to  the  Chinefe  fceptrc.  The  Emperor  caufcS 
the  hiftory  of  thefe  emigrations  to  be  engraven  upon  ftone,  in  four  difforeot 
languages. 

With  a  view  to  -promote-a  greater  degree  of  focial  and  commercial '  in-  • 
tercourfe  betwixt  the  countries,  in  1792  Lord 'A^acartney  was  fent  as  am- 
bafiador  from  Great  Britain  to  China.;  the  embafly  was  peculiarly  fplendid, 
the  prefents  fent  to  the  emperor  noble  and  magnificeht,  fuch  as  were  cal- 
culated to  imprcrfs  the  Chinefe  with  a  high  opinion  of  our  fuperior  advance- 
nent  in  fcience  and  the  arts,  and  alfo  with  a  view  to  create  a  tafle  for  the 
elegant  produAions  of  Great  Britain  in  that  immenfe  Empire.  A  variety 
of  adventitious  and  adverfe  circumftances  contriljutcd  in  a  great  meafure  to 
render  abortive  the  purpofes  of  the  embaffy  ;  from  the  ill  fuccefs  of  this 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  be  received  on  terms  of  mutual  friend- 
ihijp  in  this  great  empire,  it  appears  that  a  confiderablc  period  muft  yet  elapfc 
before  they  rclinquifh  the  cautious  and  fofbidding  policy  by  which  they 
kavc  always  been  guided  in  their  inicrcourfe  with  foreign  nations. 
.     I  INDIA 
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SiTUATio»  amdI  'npHIS  vaft  coontiy  is  fituated  between  thc^Mitk 
■ouNDA&iBs.  }  JL  and  109th  degrces  of  faft  lotigttudet  and  be- 
tween I  and  40  of  ]^orth  latitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  North*  by  the 
coontriet  of  Ulbec  Tartaiy  and  Thibet;  on  the  Soutl^  cby  the  Indian 
Ocean  ;  on  the  Eaft  by  China  and  the  Chinefe  fea;  and  on  the  Weft^  bf 
Pcrfia  and  the  Indian  fea. 

DiviaiOM.3  I  %all  divide^  as  others  have  done^  India  at  larg»  into  three 
greater  parts ;  firff,  the  Peninfula  of  India  beyond  the  GangeSt  called  tka 
Farther  Peninrula  ;  fecondly*  the  main  land,  or  the  Mogul's  empire  ;  third* 
ly  the  Peninfula  within  of  on  this  fide  the  Ganges ;  all  of  them  yaft,  po« 
pulons,  and  extended  empires.  But  it  is  neceflaryy  in  order  to  fave  many 
Mpetitionsi  to  premife  an  account  of  fome  particulars  that  are  in  common  to 
thofe  numerous  nations^  which  fliaU  be  extra^lcd  from  the  moil  enlightened 
'of  our  modern  writert,  who  have  vifited  the  country  in  the  fervice  of  the  Eaft 
India  Company. 

Population*  iNAABiTANTSy  1  Mr.  Orme,  an  excellent  and  authen* 
RBLioiONi  AMD  fSovBtNMENT.j  tic  hiftorian,  comprehends  the  two  lat* 
.  ter  divifions  under  the  title  of  ladoiUn. '  The  Mahometans  (fays  he)  who 
arc  called  Moors  of  Indoftan^  are  computed  to  be  about  ten  million St  and 
the  Indiana  about  a  hundred  millions.  Above  half  the  empire  is  fubjed  to 
rsjahSf  or  kings,  who  derive  their  defcent  from  the  old  pnnces  of  India, 
and  exercife  aU  ^rights  of  foyereignty*  only  paying  a  tribute  to  the  great 
mogul,  and*obfervmg  the ,  treaties  by  which  their  anceftors  recognifed  hit 
fuperiority.  In  other  refpeftsi  the  government  of  Indoftan  is  full  of.  wi& 
checks  upon  the  overgrowing  greati^fs  of  any  fufajc^ ;  but  (as  all  precau- 
tions of  that  kind  depend  upon  the  admtniftration  j  the  indolence  and  bar^ 
barity  of  the  moguls  or  emperors,  and  their  great  viceroys,  have  rendered 
them  fruitlefs. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  India  are  called  Gentoos  |  or,  as  others  call 
them,  Hindoos,  and  the  country  ^tiindooilan.  Th^y  pretend  that  firumma, 
who  was  their  legiflator  both  in  politics  and  religion,  .was  .inferior  only  to 
God,  and  that  he  exifted  many  thoufand  years  before  our  account  of  the 
creation.  This  Brumma,  probably,  was  fome  great  and  good  genius,  «vhofe 
beneficence,  like  that  of  the  pagan  legiflators,  led  his  people  and  their 
pofterity  to  pay  him  divtne  honours.  The  Bramins  (for  fi>  the  Gentoo 
priefts  are  called)  pretend  that  he  bequeathed  to  them'  a  book  called  the 
Vidam,  containing  his  do^rines  and  inftitutions ;  and  that  though  the  ori- 
ginal is  loft,  they  are  ftill  poflfeffed  of  a  commentary  upon  it,  called  the 
Shahftah,  which  is  wrote  in  the  Shanfcrite,  now  a  dead  hnguage,  an4 
known  only  to.  the  Bramins,  who  ftudy  it. 

The  foundation  of  Brumma's  dodrine  confifted  in  the  belief  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  who  haa  created  a  regular  gradation  of  beings,  fome  fuperior,  and 
feme  inferior  to  man ;  and  in  the' immortality  of  the*>foul,  and  a  future  ftate 
fit  towards  an4  ponifhments,  which  is  to*  confift  of  a  tranfmigration  into  dif.' 
fierent  bodies,  according  to  the  lives  they  b^ve  led  in  their  pteexiftent  ftale» 
^rom  this  it  appears  more  than  probable,  ^hat  the  Pythagorean  metenu' 
^j^^  (iek  iu  liCa  w  India.    The  aeccffity  of  iaqolcatiag  thji  jTublnae, 
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but  otherwife  complicated  dodrine;  into  the  lower  rank$»  induced  tHe  Bn- 
miaSy  who  are  by  no  means  unanimoiu^in  their  do^rineai  to  have  recoorfc  to 
fenfible  reprefentations  of  the  Deity  and  his  attributes  ;  fo  that  the  original 
dodlnnes  of  Brum  ma  have  degenerated  to  rank  ridiculous  idolatry  ^  in  the 
worfhip  of  different  animals,  and  v^ridus  imageSj  and  of  tl^e  moft  bideout 
figures,  either  delineatxd  or  carved. 

The  Hindoos  have,  from  time  immemorial  been  divided  into  four  great 
tribes.     The  firft  and  mod  noble  tribe  are  the  Branuns,  who  alone  can  of& 
ciate  in  the  priefthood,  like  the  Invites  among  the  Jewa»   'They*  are  not, 
however,  excluded,  from  governmentf  trade,  or  agnculture,  though  they  are 
ftridly  prohibited  from  all  menial  ofllcea  by  their  laws.     The  fecond  in  order 
is  the  Sittri  tribe,  who,  according  to  their  original  inftitution,  opght  to  be 
all  military  men  ;  but  they  frequently  follow  other  profcffiops.     The  third 
is  the  tribe  of  Beifc,  who  are  chiefly  merchants,  bankers,  add  banias  or  (hop- 
keepers.   'The  fourth  tribe  is  that  of  Sud.der,  who  ought,  to  be  menial  fer- 
vants ;  and  they  are  incapable  of  raifing  themfc-lves  to  any  f^peripr  rank.     If 
any-  one  of  them  ihould  be  excommunicated  from  any  of  the  four  tribes,  be 
and  his  poilerity  arc  for  ever  ihut  out  from  the  focicty  of  every  body  in  the 
nation^  excepting  tha^  of  the  Harri  caft,  who  are  held  in  utter  detcftatioq 
by  aU  the  other  trtbe9»  and.  are  employed  only  in  the  meancfi  and  vilcd  offi- 
ces*    This  circumflance  renders  excommunication  fo  dreadful,  that  an?  Hin- 
doo will  fuSer  the  torture,  and  even  death  itfelf,  rather  than  deviate  torn 
one  article  of  hia  faith.  - 

Beiides'this  divifion  into  tribes,  the  Gentoos  are  alfo  fubdivtded  into  caftt 
off  mall,  claffes  and  tribes  ;  and  it  has  been  computed  that  there  are  eighty- 
four  of  thefe  cads,  though  fbrne  have  fuppofed  there  was  a  greater  number. 
The  order  of  pre  eminence  pf  all  the  cafts,  in  a  particular  city,  or  province, 
18  generally  indifputably  decided.  The  Indian  of  an  inferioi^  would  think 
himfelf  honoured  by  adopting  ihe  cudoms  of  a  fuperior  call ;  but  this 
would  give  battle  fooner  than  not  vindicate  its  prerogatives ;  the  inferior 
receives  the  viduals  prepared  by  a  fuperior  caft  with  refped,  but  the  fupe^ 
rior  will  not  partake  of  a  meal  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  hands  of  an 
inferior  caft.  *  Their  marriages  are  circumfcribed  by  the  fame  barriers  as  the 
reft  of  their  intcrcourfes ;  and  hence,  befides  the  national  phyfiognoroy,  the 
members  of  each  caft  preferve  ao  air  of  fUll  greater  refemblance  to  one  ano- 
ther. There  are  fome  cafts  remarkable  for  their^  beauty,  apd  others  as  re- 
markable for  their  uglinefs^ 

The  members  of  each  caft,  fays  Dr.  Robertfon,  adhere  invariably  to  the 
profefllon  of  their  forefathers.  From  generation  to  generation,  the  fame 
families  »have  followed,  and  will  always  continue  to  follow,  one  uniform  line 
of  life.  To  this  may  be  afcribcd  that  high  degree  of  perfcAion  confpicu- 
ous  in  many  of  the  Indian  manufadures ;  and  though  veneration  for  the 
pradices  of  their  anceftors  may  check  the  fpirit  of  invention,  yet,  by  ad-  * 
nering  to  thefe,  they  acquire  fuch  an  expertnefs  and  delicacy  of  hand,  that 
Europeans  with  aH  the  advantages  of  fuperior  fciencc,  and  the  aid  of  more 
complete  inftcuments,  have  never  been  able  to  equal  the  exquifitc  execu- 
tion of  their  workmanftiip.  While  this  high  improvement  of  their  more 
carious  manufadures  excited  the  admiration,  and  attraded  the  commerce  of 
otlier  nations,  the  feparation  of  profcfTions  in  India,  and  the  early  diftribu- 
tion  of  the  people  into  clailes,  i^ttached  to  particular  kinds  of  labour, 
fecured  fuch  abundance  of  the  more  common  and  ufeful  commodities,  as 
not  only  fupplied  their  own  wantS|  but  miaiftcred  to  thofc  of.  the  counUics 
around  them. 
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To  this  etrly'dhrifion  of  llie  people  into  cafts,  we  muft  iikewire  afcnbe  it 
•flriking  peculiaritj  lO  the  ftste'G^  India ;  the  permanence  of  its  inftitutions, 
^nd'thc  iahintabinty  in  the  'manners  of  ks  inbahitants.  What  no#  is  in 
India, Nal way 8  was  there,  and  is  ftill  likely  to  continue:  neither  th^  fero- 
'cioos  violence  and  illiberal  fanaticifm  of  its  Mabomedan  cun^uerors^  nor  the 
power  of  its  European  tnaft<;r8,  have  effefled  any  confiderable  alteration, 
The  fame  diftin^Vions  of  condition  take  place,  the  fame  arrangements  in  civil 
«nd  domeftic  fociety  remain,  the  fame  maxims  oi  religion  «re  held  in  Tehersb> 
%ion,  and  the  fam^- fciences  and  arts  are  cultivated.  Hence,  in  all  ages,  the 
trade  with  India 'has  been  the  fame ;  gold  and  filvcr  honre  uniformly  been  car- 
fried  thither  in  order  to  porchafe  the  fane  commodities  with  which  it  now 
fvpplies.all  nations  ;  and  from  the  age  of  Pliny  to  the  prefcnt  times,  it  has 
always  been  conftdered  and  execrated  as  a  gulf  which  fwallows  op  the  wealtji 
of  every  other  country,  that  flows  ificeflantly  towards  it|  and  from  which  it 
never  returns  *.  ♦ 

AS  thefe  cafts  acknowledge  the  Bramins  for  their  priefta^  and  from  them 
denve  their  belief  of  the  tranfmigration  ;  which  leads  many  of  them  to  affli6i 
tbemfelves  even  at  the  death  of  a  fly,  although  occafioned  by  inadvertence*— 
Bttt  the  greater  number  of  cafts  are  lefs  fcrupuloiis,  and  eat|  although  very 
fparingly,  both  of  fi(h  and  fle(h  ;  but,  like  the  Jews,  not  of  all  kinds  indif* 
ferentlyw  Their  diet  is  chiefly  rice  and  veg^ables,  dreffed  with  ginger,  tur- 
meric, and  other  hotter  fpices,  which  grow  almoil  fpontaneouily  in  their  gar- 
dens«  They  efteem  milk  the  pureft  of  foods,  becaufe  they  think  it  partakes 
of  Tome  of  the  properties  of  the  ne€kar  of- their  godsi  and  becaufe  they'ef- 
teem  the  cow  itfelt  almoft  Kke  a  divinity. 

Their  manners  are  gentie  ;  their  happineis  confiib  »  the  folaces  of  a  do- 
medic  life ;  and  they  are  taught  by  their  religiout  that  matrimony  is  an 
isdifpenfable  duty  in  every  man,  who  does  not  entirely  feparate  himfelf  from 
the  world  from  a  principle  of  devotion.  Their  religion  alfo  permits  them  to 
bave  feveral  wives ;  but  they  feldom  have  more  than  one ;  and  it  has  been 
obferve^,  that  their  wives  are  diftinguiihed  by  a  decency  of  demeanour,  a 
folicitude  in  their  families,  and  a  fidelity  to  their  vows»  which  might  dO  ho- 
nour to  httfnian  nature  in  the  moft  civilized  countries.  The  amufements  of 
tjhe  Hiodoos  cpnGfi  in  going  to  their  pagodas,  in  al&fting  at  religious  (hewi» 
and  in  fulfilling  a  variety  of  cereroonM  prefcribed  to  them  by  the  Bramins* 
Their  religion  forbids  them  to  quit  their  own  (hores  f  ;  nor  do  they  want  any 
thing  from  abroad^  They  might,  therefore,  have  lived  in  great  tranquillity 
and  heppiuefs,  if  others  had  looked  on  them  with  the  fame  indiffo'ence  with 
%7hich  they  regard  the  refl.  of  the  t;i>ovid. 

.  The  foldiers  are  commonly  called  Rajah  poots^  or  perfons  defcended  from 
r^hs,  and  refide'  chiefly  in  the  northern  ^  provinces,  and  are  generally  more 
feir-complexioned  than  the  people  of  the  louihefn  provinces,  who  are  quite 

black* 
*  Dr.  RoIitttfoA**  hiftorieal  difqnifitiop  b^ccraing  India,  Appendix, p.  36z,a6i. 
f  The  Gento«s  ars  parfuaded,  that  th«  waurt  of  the  thre«  great  rivers,  Gangez^  KiAna, 
and  Indus,  have  the  iJicred  virtue  of  purifying'  thofe  who  bathe  in  them,  from  all  poUu- 
ti9D9  and  fins.  This  religious  idea  fecms  to  be  founded  on  a  principle  of  policy,  and  intend- 
ed, to  reftrain  the  natives  from  migrating  into  diftant  countries :  for  ii  is  remarkable,  that 
the  facred  rivers  are  fo  ikuated,  that  there  is  not  any  part  of  India  where  the  inhabitaou 
tnsly  not  hava  an  opportunity  of  walhing  away  their  fins*  The  Ganget ,  which  rifes  in  the 
moiuitaiDs  of  Thibet,  withi  ta  diflcrept  branthes,  mas  through  the  kingdoms  of  Bengal, 
J9«har,^d  Oriza,  and  the  upper  provinces  of  Oude,  Rohilct^id,  Agra,  Delhi,  and  Lahore* 
The  Killna  divides  the  Carnatic  from  Golconda,  and  runs  through  the  Vifiapore'into  the 
iourior  parts  of  the  Deccan.  And  the  Indui  baundtag  the  Ouxurat  pr9viaces,  feparatei 
tadaltaa  fraa^  the  domthioni  tf  Perfia. 

:       •   5  c  » 
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Uack.  Thefe  nfali«poot8  ane  a  robuft,  bnjre,  fiiitUul  peo^,  tnd  cnt^v  nit9 
the  fcnrice  of  tbofe  who  will  pay  them :  but  when  thei^  leader  (allt  ia  batdr* 
they  think  that  thdr  engagements  to  htm  are  finiihed,  and  they  ran  off  the 
field  without  any  ftain  opon  their  reputation. 

The  cuftom  of  women  bwning  themfelvcs  upon  the  death  of  tbcir  hn& 
bands,  fttU  continnes  to  hie  pradifcd*  though  much  kfii  frequently  than  for- 
merly. The  Gentoos  are  as  careful  of  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  and 
'  their  public  works  and  GonTeniences»  as  the  Chinefe  ;  and  there  (icarcel j  is 
an  inftance  of  a  robbery  in  all  Indoftan,  though  the  diwaond  merdumtt 
travel  without  defeniive  weapons. 

RBLI610N.3     The  inftitutions  of  religfon»  publicly  eftabliihed  in  all  the 
extenfive  countries  ftretching  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  Cape  Consonot 
prefent  to  view  an  afpe£i.  nearly  iknilar.     They  form  a  regular  and  oonpletc 
lyftem  of  fuperftition,  ftrenethened  and  upheld  by  every  thing  which  can 
excite  the  reverence  and   lecure  the  attachnient  of    the   people.      The 
tcmplcsi  confecrated  to  their  deities,  are  magnificent,  and  adorned  not  only 
with  ric(i  offerings,  but  with  the  meft  exquiute  works  in  painting  and  fculp- 
ture,  which  the  artifts,  higheft  in  eftimation  among  thcm»  were  capable  of 
executing.     The  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  worfhip  arc  pompons  and 
fplendid,  and  the  performance  of,  them  not  only  mingles  in  all  the  traniac- 
tfons   of  common  life,  but   conftitutes  an  eflential  part  of  them.    The 
Brahmins,  who,    as  minifters  of  religion,  prefide  ,ia  all  its  fondions,  ire 
elevated  above*  every  other  order  of  men,  by  an  origin  deemed  not  only  . 
more  noble,  but  acknowledged  to  be  facred.     They  have  eftablii^ed  among 
themfelves  a  regular  hierarchy  and  gradation  of  ranks,  which  by  fieeuriDg 
fiibordination  in  their  own  order,  ad&'  weight  to  their  authority,  and  gives 
theta  a  more  abfolute  dominion  in  the  mioda  of  the  people    This  £mi- 
nion  they  fnpport  by  the  command  of  the  immenfe  revenues,  with  which 
the'  liberaUty  of  princes,  and  the  zeal  of  pilgrims  and  devotees^  have  en- 
riched  their  pagodas. 

It  is  hr  from  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  minute  detail  with  rcfpe^ 
to  this  vaft  and  complicated  fyftem  of  fuperftttion.  An  attempt  to  enn* 
merate  the  multitude  of  deitiea  which  are  the  obje6is  of  adoration  in  India ; 
.to  defcribe  the  fpleadour  of  worihip  in  their  pagodar,  and  the  immenfe 
rarieties  of  their  rites  and  ceremonies :  to  recount  the  various  attributes  and 
Amdions  which  the  craft  of  priefts,  or  the  credulity  of  the  people,  have 
afcribed  to  their  divinities ;  efpccially  if  1  were  to  accompany  all  this 
with  a  review  of  the  numerous  and  often  fanciful  fpeculations  and  theo- 
ries of  learned  men  on  this  fubje£i,  would  too  much  fwell  this  part  of  our 
workb 

The  templer  er  pagodas  of  the  Gentoos  are  ftupcndous  but  difguftful 
Aone  buildings,  eredked  in  every  capital,  and  under  the  dire&ion  of  the 
BraDiins.  To  this,  however,  there  are  fome  exceptions  ;  for  in  proportion, 
fays  Dr.  Robertfon,  the  philofophical  hiftotian  of  India,  tb  the  pnogrefs  of 
the  different  countries  of  hidia  in  opulence  and  refinement,  the  ftrufture  of 
their .  terhplcs  gradually  impit>ved.  From  phin  buildings  they  became 
highly  ornamented  fabricsf-  and,  both  by  their  extent  and  magnificence,  are 
monuments  of  the  power  snd  tafte  of  the  people  by  whdm  they  were  ereft- 
cd.  In  this  highly  finiflicd  .ftyle  there  are  pagodas  of  great  antiquity  in 
different  parts  of  IndoiVan,  particularly  in  the  foutbem  provincer^  which 
vere  not  expofed  to  the  deftru^ve  violence  of  Mahomedan  seal*  In  order 
to  affid  my  readers  in  forming  a  proper  idea  of  thefe  buildii^s,  I  fhaU 
hricily  ^defcribe  two,  of  which  wc  fiatc  the  moft  aacarate  accounts.    The 
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^vtrjr  to  tlie  pigodat  of  Chitiambrain,  near  Ponto  Nbvat  on  the  Coromandd 
coafty  lidd  in  higb  ▼eaeration  oh  account  of  its  antiquity*  isi  by  a  ftatdy  gat^ 
tinder  a  pyramid  aii  hundred  and  twenty  two  feet  in  height^  built  with  large 
fionea  above  forty  feet  long,  and  more  than  five  feet  f<|uarey  and  all  coveMl 
with  plates  of  copper,  adorned  with  an  immenfe  variety  of  figures  neatly 
executed.  The  whole  ftrnflure  extends  one  thoufand  three  hundred,  and 
thirty -two  feet  in  one  direiftiony  and  nine*  hundred  and  thirty  iix  in  another* 
Some  of  the  ornamental  parts  are  finiihed  with  an 'elegance  edtitkd  to  the 
admiratioa  of  the  moft  ingenious  artifts. 

The  pagoda  of  Seringham,  fuperior  in  fan&ity  to  that  of  Chillambrum, 
fvrpailes  it  as  much  in  grandeur;  and  fortunately  I  can  convey  a  more  per* 
fe6t  idea  of  it,  by  adopting  the  words  of  an  elegant  and  accurate  hiftoriah. 
This  pagoda  is  fituated  about  a  mile  from  the  weftem  extremity  of  th^ 
.  ifland  of  Seringhami  formed  by  the  diviiion  of  the  great  river  Caveri  into 
two  channels.  *'  It  is  compofed  of  feven  Square  inclo&resy  one  within  the 
•ther»  the  walls  of  which  are  twenty- five  feet  high*  and  four  tfiick.  Theie 
eirclofures  are  three  hundred  and  'fifty  feet  diftant  from  one  anothert  and 
each  has  four  large  gates  with  i  fquare  tower ;  which  are  placed^  one  m 
the  middle  of  each  fide  of  the  endofure,  and  oppofite  to  the  four  cardinal 
.pbEnta.  The  outward  wall  is  near  four  niiles  in  circumfereiice,  and  its  gate«> 
way  to  the  (buth  is  ornamented  with  pillarsi  feverai  of  which  arp  fingle 
ftnnes  thirty-three  feet  long»  and  neafly  five  in  diameter ;  and  thofe  which 
form  the  roof  are  ftill  larger ;  in  the  inmoft  indofures  kre  the  chapels*  Here, 
as  in  all  the  other  great  pagodas  of  India,  the  Brahmins  live  in  a  fubordina- 
tion  which  knows  no  refiftance,  and  dumber  in  a  voluptuoufiiels  which 
|:nows  no  wants  *.'' 

If  the  Bramins  are  mafters  of  any  uncommon  art  or  fcience,  they  fr&* 
^uently  tturn  it  to  the  purpofes  of  profit  from  their  ignorant  votaries.  Mr.. 
Scrafton  &ys,  that  they  know  how  to  calculate  edipfes  ;  and  that  judidal 
allrology  is  fo  prevalent  among  them,  that  half  the  year  is  taken  up  with 
unlucky  days  ;  the  head  aCkrologer  being  always  confulted  in  their  councils* 
The  Mahometans  like^^ife  encourage  thefe  fuperiUttons,  and  look  upon  all 
the  fruits  of  the  Gcntoo  indui|ry  as  belonging  to  themfelves*  Though  the 
Geatoos  are  entirely  paffive  under  all  their  oppreffions,  and  by  their  Sate  of 
exiftence,  the  pradice  of  their  religion,  and  the  fcantinefii  of  their  food,  have 
nothing' of  that  refentment  in  their  nature  that  animates  the  feil  of  man- 
kind ;  yet  they  are  fufceptibJe  of  avarice,  and  fometimes  bury  their  moneY* 
mad  rather  than  difcover  it,  put  themfelves  to  death  by  pbifon  or  otherwife* 
Thi^^pradice,  which,  it  feems,  is  not  uncommon,  accounts  for  the  vaft  fcar<« 
«ity  of  filver  that  of  late  prevailed  in  lodoftao. 

'  The  reafonr  above. mentioned  account  likewife  for  tfiexr  being  lefs  under 
the  influence  of  their  paffions  than  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries*  The 
perpetual  ufe  of  rice,  their  chief  food,  gives  tl^em  but  little  nourifixment; 
and  their  marrying  early,,  the  males  before  fourteen,  and  their  women  at  ten 
or  eleven  years  of  age,  keeps  them  low  and  feeble  in  their  perfons.  A  man 
is  an  the  decline  of  life  at  thirty,  and  the  beauty  of  the  women  is  on  'decay 
at  dghteen  i  at  twenty-five  they  have  all  the  marks  of  old  age.  We  are 
not  therefore  to  wonder  at  thdr  being  foon  ftrangcrs  to  all  perfonal  exertion 
and  vigour  of  mipdi  and'it  is  with  them  a  frequent  faying,  that  it  is  better 
to  fit  than  to  walk,  to  lie  down  than  to  fit,  to  ileep  than  to  wake,  and  death 
k  the  beft  of  alL 

Tke 
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'  The  VUhomttHHUf  mh9  «o  Iiidofan  are  ctSkd  Moon,  wee.  of  rnrfiKJ^ . 
TurlciAiy  AraWcy  and  other  extradionB;    ,Tkey  fariy  begani  m  tlhr  retgao 
of  the  califs  of  Bagdad,  to  invade  Indoftan.     Thejr  |iexietmcd  aa  &r  » 
Ddhiy  nvhkk  they  made  theti'  capiul.     They  fettled  oc^onies  in  fevcral 
]^aces,  whefe  defcendanu  at«  called  Pytans ;  but  their'  empire  w«  over- 
thrown  -hy  Tamerlaoe^  who  foanded  the   Mogid  govemmeiity  athich  fkiXt 
^hfifta.'    Thofe  princes  beifeig  ftri^  'Mahometans,  recciftd  unde>  their  pro« 
te6lion  A  that  profeffed  the  fame  religion,  and  yfbo  being  a  bratc,  a€dvc 
people,  counterbalanced  the  numbers  of  the.  natives.     They  are  faid  to  have 
sntix^duced  the   divilion  of  pro^'taces,  over  ^ich  they  appotnted  foubabs  ; 
und  thofe  provinces,  tnA  of  which  might  be  Otylcd  an  empire,  were  fiilK 
'divided  into  nabobihips  ;  each  nabob  being  immediately  acconnitablc  to  his 
foubah,  whe  tn  prbcefs  of  time  became  ahnoft  indepeodent  of  the  emperor, 
or,  as  he  is  called,  the  Great  Mbgul,  upon  theTt*  payioff  him  an  annual  tvi- 
bute.     The  vaft  refort  of  Perfian  and  Tartar  tribes  has likewifc^  ftrengthieii- 
cd  the  Mahometan  government ;  but  it  is  obfervahie,  that  in  two  or  three 
generations,  the  progeny  of  all  thofe  advemorefS,  who  brought,  noibivg 
with  Ihem  but  their  horfel  and  their  fwords,  degenerated  iato  all  caftem 
indolence  and  fenfuality. 

Of  all  thofe  tribes,  the  Mahrattas  at  prefent  make  the  gretfteft  %««. 
^ey  arc, a  kind  of  mercenaries,  who  lire  on  the -mountains  betwven  In- 
doftan  and  Perfia*  They  commonly  ferve  on  horieback,  and,  when  well 
commanded, 'they  have  been  known  to  give  law  even  to  the  court  of  Dtlhi. 
Though  they  are  originally  Gentoos,  yet  tKey  are  of  bokl  o^ive  fpirils,  and 
pay  no  great  refped  to'  the  principks  of  their  religion^  Mr.  Scrafton  fays, 
that  the  Mahometans  or  Moors  are  of  fo  detcfiable  a  chara6ier^  that  he^l.  , 
ver  knew  above  two  or  three  e^Lceptions,  and  thofe  were  among  the  iSntar 
and  Perfian  officers  of  the  ,anry.  They  art?  void,  V^e  are  told,  of  every 
principle  even  of  their  own  religion  ;  and  t£  they  have  a  virtue,  it  is  an  ap« 
pearance  of  hofpitality,  but  it  ts  an  appearance  only  $  for  whik  they  arc 
drinking  with,  and  embracing  a  friend,  they  will  flab  him  to  the  hieart. 
But  it  i«  probable,  that  thefc  reprcfentattons  of  their  moral  depravity  arc 
carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  truth. 

The  people  of  Indoilan  are  governed  -by  no  written  laws ;  nor  is  there  k ' 
lawyer  in  their  whole  empire';  and  their  courts  of  juftice  are  directed  by 
precedents.  The  Mahometan  inftitutes .  prevail  only  in  their  great  towns 
«nd  their  neighbourhood.  The  empire  is  hereditary,  and  the  emperor  k 
heir  only  to  his  own  officers.  All  lands  go  iti  the  hereditary  'line,  and  con- 
tinue in  that  ftate  even  down  to  the  fubtenants,  while  the  lord  can  pay  bis 
taxcB,^and  the  latter  their  rent,  both  which  are  immutably  fixied  in  the  pub- 
lic books  of  each  diflHft.  The  imperial  dtmcfnc  laiids  are  thofe  of  the  great 
rajah  families,  which  fell  to  Tamerlane  and  his  fucceflbrs.  Certain  portions 
of  them  are  called  jaghire  lands,  and  aVe  bellowed  by  .the  crown  on  the 
great  lords  or  omrahs,  and  upon  their  death  retert^to  the  emperor ;  but  tha 
rights  of  the  fubtenants,  even  of  thofe  lands,  are  indefeafible^ 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  government  by  wtiich  this  great  empire  long 
fubfifted,  without  almofl  the  fembhnce  of  virtue  among  its  great  officers, 
cither  civil  or  military.  It  was  fhal^en,  1i0¥rcver,  after  the  invafion  of  Mz* 
hornet  Shah,  by  Kouli  Khan,  which  was  atteUfled  by  fo  great  a  dinMOution 
of  the  imperial  authority,  that  the  foubahs  and  nabobs  became  abfolnte  in ' 
their  own  governments.  Though  they  could  not  alter  the  fundamental 
laws  of  property,  yet  they  invented  oevi^  taxes,  which  beggared  the  people 
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lo  paf  tlieir  armies  and  fuf  port  their  power ;  fo  that  many  of  the  peopW 
a  few  years  ago^  after  beings  uamercifully  plundered  by  colledors  and  tax- 
mafters,  were  left  to  perifh  through  want.  To  fHm  up  the  mifery  of  th^. 
iobibitantSt  thofe  foubahs  and  nab6bs«  and  other  Mahome*tan  go?eniort» 
cinploy  the  Gentbos  themfelvesy  and  Come  even  of  the  Brahmins,  at  the  mi- 
piftcrs  of  their  rapactoufnefs  and  cruelties.  •  Upon  the  whole»  everfince  th«« 
iBTaObn  of  Kouli  Khan*  Indoftan,  from  being  a  well  regulated  govjcrnmentt 
^9  become  a  fcene  of  mere  anarchy  or  ftratocracy ;  every  great  man  protect 
bimlclf  in  his  tyranny  by  his  foldiers,  whofe  pay  far  exceeds  the  natural, 
riches  of  his'  government.  As  private  aflaflinatioas  and  other  lAurders  are 
here  committed  with  impunity,  the  people,  who  know  they  can  be  in  no 
vrorfe  eftatc,*  concern  themfelves  very  little  in  the  revolutions  of  jgovern- 
laept.  To  the  above  caiifes  are  owing  the  late  fuccefles  of  the  Englifh  ia 
Indoftan.  The  reader,  from  this  r^refentation,  may  perceive,  aH  that  the 
Englifh  have  acquired  in  point  of  territory,  has  been  gained  from  ufurpers 
and  robbers ;  and  their  poifeffion  of  it  being  guan^ntied  by  the  prefent  laww 
ful  emperor,  is  (aid  to  be  founded  upon  the  laws  and  conftitutions  of  that 
country.  We  are,  however,  forry  to  be  obliged  to  remark,  that  the  conduft 
of  many  of  the  fervants  of  the  £aft  India  Company  towards  the  natives,  and 
not  properly  puniihed  or  checked  ly  the  diredors,  or  the  firitifh  legillature, 
kaa  m  too  nuny  inftances  been  highly  difhonourable  to  the  Eoglifh  name, 
and  totally  inconiifUnt  wi^h  that  humanity  which  was  formerly  our  national 
charaderiftic. 

'  It  may  be  here  propei^juCt  to  obferve,  that  the  complexion  of  the  Gentoot    . 
IS  black,  their  hair  long,  and  the  features  of  both  fexes  regular.     At  courts 
however,  the  great  families  are  ambitious  of  intermarrying  with  Perfian,fi  and 
Tarurs,  on  account  of  the  fairncfs  of  their  complcxiont  I'efembling  th^t  of 
their  conqueror  Tamerlane  and  his  ^reat  gencraU* 
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gal and  China,  is  now  called  tht  Province  of  Mecljdusi  and  otho'  diftri&a 
fubjed  to  the  king  of  Ava  or  Burmah, 
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caft*     L^hiampa  J  iPadram.  ^  J 

Name.]  The  name  of  India  if  taken  from  the  riTer  Induf,  which  of  all 
•then  was  the  be/l  known  to  the  Pcrfiani.  The  whole  of  thia  peninfola  was 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  is  partly  fo  to  the  modems. 

Aia  AND  CLIMATE. 3  Authors  differ  concerning  the  air  of  this  coontrj. 
fome  preferring  that  of  the  fouthern,  and  fomethat  of  the  northern  parts.  It 
is  generally  agreed*  that^the  air  of  the  former  is  hot  and  dry,  but  in  £bmc 
places  mpifty  and  confcquently  unhealthy.  The  climate  is  fabjefi  to  hnni- 
canes«  IfgbtningSt  and  innndacions,  fo  that  the  people  build  their  houfcs  upoo 
high  pillars  to  defend  them  from  floods,  and  they  have  no  other  idea  of  feafons» 
hut  wet  and  dry.  Eailcrly  and  wefterly  mon/oatu  (which  is  an  Indian  word) 
prevail  in  this  country. 

Mountains]  Tbefe  run  from  North  to  South  almoft  the  whole  length  of 
the  country  ;  but  the  lands  near  the  fea  are  low,  and  annuaDy  ovet flowed  io 
the  rainy  feafon. 

R  ITERS.  ]  The  chief  are  Sanpoo  or  Burampooter,  Domea»  Mecon»  Menn 
and  A v3,  or  the  great  river  Nou  Ksan,  , 

Of  thefe  thr  Burrampooter,  called  Sanpoo,  in  the  npper  part  of  its  coarfcj 
Is  by  far  the  moft  confiderable.  This  rival  fiilerof  the  Ganges  ifliies  from  the 
fame  mountains  that  give  birth  to  that  nver ;  but  taking  a  contrary,  f.  e.  an 
cafterly  dire&ion,  through  Thibet,  winds  to  the  fouth- weft  through  Aflamj 
and  entering  lodollan,  flows  to  the  Ibuth,  aiTumes  the  .name  of  Megaa»  and 
joins  the  weilern  branch  of  the  Ganges  with  an  immenfe  body  of  water,  €• 
qual  if  not  fuperior  to  the  Ganges  itfclf.' 

Thefe  two  noble  rivers,  when  they  approach  the  fea,  dirtde  into  fuch  9 
multitude  of  channels,  and  receive  fuch  a  number  of  navigable  ftreanvs,  that  a 
trad  of  country,  nearly  equal  to  Great  Britain,  in  extent,  enjoys  by  their 
means  the  fineft  inland  navigation  that  can  be  conceived,  and  which  givca 
conilant  employment  to  30,000  boatmen.  Thefe  channels  are  fo  numerous 
that  very  few  places  in  this  traft  are  even. in  the  dry  feafon  15  miles  from  a 
navigable  Hream  ;  and  in  the  feafon  of  the  periodical  rains,  they  overflow  their 
banks  to  th^  depth  of  50  feet»  and  form  an  inundation  that  fertilizes  the  foil 
to  the  extent  of  more  thai\  100  miles  *• 

Bats  andstaaits.}  The  bays  of]  Bengal,  Siam,  and  Cochin*Chioa» 
The  Uraits  of  Malacca,  and  Sincapora.  The  promontories  of  Siam»  Romanai 
and  Banfac. 

So{L  AND  PRODUCT  OF  THs)      The  foil  of  this  peniufula  is  fruitful  la 

different  NATIONS.        J  general,  and  produces    all  the  delightful 

fruits  that  1^  found  in  other  countries  contiguous  to  the  GangeS|  as  weU  at 
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toots  Md  vegetables :  alfo  Talt-petrey  and  the  beft  teek  timber  or  Indian  oak, 
which  for  (hip  building  in  warm  climates  is  fuperior  to  any  European  oak.  It 
abounds  likewtiie  in  filks»  elephants,. and  quadrupeds  both  domeftic  and  wild» 
that  are  common  in  the  fouthem  kingdoms  of  Afia.  The  natives  drive  a  gteat 
trade  in^gold,  diamonds,  rubies^  topazes,  amethyfts,  and  other  precious  ftones. 
Tonquin  produces  little  or  no  convor  wine,  but  is  th.e  moft  hoUthful  country' 
Off  all  the  peninfula.  In  fome  places,  efpecially  towards  the  north,  the  inha- 
bitants- have  fwellings  in  their,  throats,  faid  to  be  owing  to  the  badnefs  of  their 
water.  ' 

Ihhabitants,  cusTOMSyl  The  Tonquincfe  are  excellent  mechanics  and 
AND  DIVERSIONS.  J  fair  traders;  but  greatly  oppreffed  bjr  their 
Icing  and  sreat  lords.  His  majefty  engroffes  the  trafde,  and  his  fadiors  fell  by 
retail  to  the  Dutch  and  other  nations.  The  Tonquinefe  are  fond  of  lacker- 
boufesy  which  are  unwholefomc  and  poifonous.  The  people  in  the  foath  are 
a  favage  race,  and  go  almbft  naked,  with*  large  (ilver  and  gold  ear-rings,  and 
coral,  amber,  or  (hell  bracelets.  In  Tonquin  and  Cochin-China,  the  two  fexes 
are  fcaroely  diftinguiihable  by  their  drefs  which  refembles  that  of  the  l^eriianB. 
The  people  of  quality  are  fond  of  Englifh  broad-cloth,  red  or  green  :  and 
others  wear  a  dark- coloured  cotton  cloth,  {n,  Azem,  which  is  thought  one 
of  the  beft  countries  in  Afia,  the  inhabitants  prefer  dog's  fiefli  to  aU  other  ani* 
nal  food*  The  people  of  that  kingdom  pay  no  taxes,  becauTe  the  king  is  fole 
proprietor  of  all  the  gold  and  GlvQt  and  other  metals  fqund  in  his  kingdom. 
They  live,  however,  eafily  and  comfortably.  Almoft  every  koufekeeper  has 
an  elephant  £or  the  conveniency  of  his  wives  and  womenj  polygamy  being 
pradifed  all  over  India. 

It  k  dnqueflionable,  that  thofe  Indians,  as, well  as  the  Chi(iefe,  had  the 
ttfe  of  gunpowder  before  it  was  known  in  Europe  ;  and  the  invention  is  gene* 
rally  afcribed  to  the  Azemefe.  The  inhabitants  of  the  foutherh  diviiion  of 
this  peninfula  go  under  the  name  of  Malayans,  from  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try of  Malacca. 

«  Though  the  religious  fuperflitions  that  prevail  in  this  peninfula  ar^  ex- 
tremely grofs,  ye^the  people  believe  in  a  future  ftate  ;  and  when  their  kings 
are  interred,  a  number  of  animals  are  buried  with  them,  and  fuch  vefleb 
of  gold  ^nd'filver  as  t^ey  think  can  be  of  ufe  to  them  in  their  future  life. 
The  people  in  this  peninfula  are  commonly « very  fond  of  (how,  and  often 
make  an  appearance  beyond  their^  circumftances.  They  are  deficate  in  no 
part  of  their  drefs  but  in  their  hair,  which  they  buckle  up  in  a  very  agreeable 
manner.  In  their  food  they  are  loathfome ;  for  befides  dogs,  they  eat  rats, 
inicet  ferpents,  and  fttnking  fiih.  The  people  of  Arracan  are  equally  indcli« 
cate  in  their  amours,  for  they  hire  Dutch  and  other  foreigners  to  confum« 
mate  the  nuptials  with  their  virgins,  and  Value  their  women  moft  when  in  a 
fiate  of  pregnancy.  'Their  treatment  of  the  iick  is  ridiculous^ beyond  belief, 
aod  in  many  places,  when  a  patient  is  judged  to  be  incurable>  he  is  expofed  on 
the  bank  of  fome  river,  where  he  is  cither  drowned  or  devoured  by  birds  or 
beafts  of  prey. 

The  diverfions  comnion  in  this  cowitry  are  fiihing  and  hunting,  the  ce- 
lebrating of  feftiyals,  and  ading  comedies^  by  torch-light,  from  evening 
to  morning.  '         .  - 

Languaoe.]  The  language  of  the  cpurt  of  Delhi  is  Perfian,  but  in  this 
peninfula  it  is  chiefly  Malayan,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  interfperfed 
with  other  dialeifis. 

LBAftMiiia  AMD  LBAaxBD  MEN.]    The  Braminsy  who  are  the  tribe  of 
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the  priefihoodv  dcfcend  from  thofc  Brarchmamty  who  are  mc&tioiMd  to 
with  fo  miich  re^ereiice  hj  antiquity :  and  although  much  iaferior,  citlicr 
as  phiiofophers  or  men  of  learning,  to  the  reputation  of  their  aaccftors,  9/^ 
priefta,  their  religious  dodrines  areftill  iroph'cititly  followed  by  the  whole  na- 
tion ;  and  aa  preceptors,  they  are  the  fource  of  all  the  knowledge  whicb 
exifts  in  Indoftan.  But  the  utmoft  ftretch  of  their  nlathematical  knowledge 
feems  to  be  the  calculation  of  eclipfes.  They  have  a  good  idea  of  logic  ;  but 
it  doea  not  appear  that  they  have  any  treatifea  on  thctoric  ;  their  ideas  of 
mufic,  if  we  may  judge  frotai  their  pradice,  are  barbarous ;  and  in  medicisie» 
they  derivi;  no  ^iBftance  from  the  knowledge  of  anatomy^  fince  diffc^oiia  are 
ivpugnaot  to  their  religion. 

The  poetry  of  the  Afiattcs  ik  too  turgid,  and  full  of  O0ncett8»  and  the 
didion  of  their  hiftorians  very  diffufe>  awl  verbofe  :  hut  diough  the  naa* 
ner  ^of  eaftem  corapofitions  differa  from  the  oorre^  tafte  of  Europe,  thcve 
are  many  things  in  the  writings  of  Afiatic  authors  .worthy  the  attention  oF 
literary  men.     Mr.  Dow  obfervcs,  that  in  the  Shanfcrita,  or  learned  ]an« 
I  ffuage  of  the  Bramins,  which  is  the  grftnd  repofkory  of  the  religiony  pfailo* 
fephy,  and  hiftory  of  the  Hindoos,  there  are  in  particular  many  hundred  k>« 
Ibmes  in  profe»  which  treat  of  the  ancient  Indians  and  their  hiftory*     The 
fame  writer  alfo  remarks,  that  the  Shanfcrita  records  contain  accounts  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Weftern  Afi»  very  df&rent  from  what  any  tribe  of  the  Afa- 
bians  have  tranfmitted  to  pofterity ;  and  that  it  is  more  than'prohibley  that^ 
upon  exaoination,  the  former  will  aj^ar  to  bear  the  marks  of  more  aathcati* 
chy,  and  of  greater  antiquity,  than  the  latter.     The  Arabian  writera  baie 
been'  generally  fo  much  prejudiced  againft  the  Hindoos,  that  their  aceouattr 
of  them  are  by  no  means  to  be  implicitly  relied  on. 

Mr«  Dow  obferves^  that  the  (ball  progrefs,  wUeh  corrednefs  and  c^^ 
gance  of  fentiment  and  didiion  have  made  in  the  Eaft  did  not  proceed; 
l^m  a  want  of  encooragement  to  Ikerature.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears^, 
that  no'princes  in  the  world  patronized  men  of -letters  with,  more  gcnerp* 
iity  and  refpe6i,  than  the  Mahometan  emperors  Hjf  Indoftan*  A  literary 
genius  was  not  only  the  certain  means  to  acquire  a  degree  of  wealth  which 
muft  aftpniih  Europeans,  but  an  infallible  'road  for  riling  to  the  Erft  oScet 
of  the  ftate.  The  charafier  of  the  learned  was  at  th^  fame  tame  fo  faord^ 
that  tyrants^  who  made  a  paftime  of  embruing  their  hands  in  the  blood  ot 
their  other  ^jeds,  not  only  abftained  from  offeriug  violence  to  men  of 
genius,  but  ftood  in  feac  of  their  pens. 

MANUFAcrvass  A»D  ooMi*EAeB.}  Thcfc  Vary Jtt  the  diffcBent.  COBB* 
tries  of  this  peninfula  ;.  but  the  chief  branches  have  been  afaready  menr 
tioned.  The  inhabitants,  in  (ome  parts,  are 'obliged  to  manufiifiure  their 
&lt  out  of  a(hes.  In  all  handicraft  trades  that  they  anderftand,  the  people 
are  more  induftnous,  and  better  workmen,  than  mpft  of  the  Europeans  ^ 
and  in  weaving,  fewing,  embroidering,  and  fome  other  maoufiM^turea^  it 
is  faid,  that  the  Indians  do  aa  much  work  with  theic  feet  as  their  hands* 
Their  painting,  though  they  are  ignorant  of  drawing,  is  amasingly  vivid 
in  its  colours^  The  finenefs  of  their  linen,  and  their  fiHagree  works  19 
gold  and  iilverr  ate  beyond  any  thing  of  thoiCe  kinds  to  be  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,^  ThA;  commerce  of  India,  in  (hort,  is  courted  by  all 
trading  nations  In  the  world,  and  probably  has  been  (b  from  the  earlicft 
ages:,  it  was  not  unknown  even  in  Solomon's  time ;  and  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  drew  from  thence  their  hiffheft  materials  of  luxury*  The  gr«at« 
eft  fluise  of  it,  tbrougli^^  eventa  foreign  to  tlda  part  of  our  work,  is  now 
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ttntcwd  in  Etqiland,  the  Dtttch»  together  with  the  Rrencfty  temng  lok 
their  poffefiSons  in  that  part  of  the  world  ;  nor  is  that  of  the  Swedes  and 
Danes  of  mach  importai^jee.- 

CoNSTiTUTioji,  <iovEmKM£)iT,)  The  EurppMsana  feetti  to  have  t>een 
aARiTitSiAifD  ciriBS*  ^totatty  ignorant  of  India  beyond  the 
Ganges,  liniil  the  enterpriaing  genius  6f  EnDanuel  at  the  clofe  of  tKe  15th 
.  -century,  opened  a  new  world ';  from  the  teftimony  of  the  Portugncle  hif« 
torians,  it  appears,  t^at  in  the  mid&  of  the  i6th  centary,  four  powerftfl 
fiates  divided >amongft  them  the  fegions  that  lie  between  the  feuth.eail  prd- 
^ce  of  Bntifh  India,  Yuaah  in  China,  and  the  EaRern  Sea, ;  their  terrttori^ 
extended  to  Ca&y  and  Affan,  on  the  N.  W.  as  far  S.£.  as  the  ifiand  of  Juok- 
feylon.  Thefe  nations  were  known  to  Europeans  by  the  names  of  Arracan, 
Ava,  Pegoe,  and  Siam.  Arracan  bonders  on  the  S.  E.  province  ot  Britrfh 
Indian  and  inclirdes  the  fea  doaft,  with  wbat  is  called  Ums  Broken  Iflandsr, 
«8  &r  fouth^as  cape  Negrais.  Ava,  the  name  of  the  ancient  capital  of  ihe 
fitrnans,  has  been  nfiially  accepted  as  the  naase  of  the  country  at  large. 
This  empire  is  litnafed  eaftward  of  Arracan,  firom  whi^h  .it. is  divided  by  a 
vidge  of  lofty  mountains,  called  by  the  natives,  /V^nou-peft^on-miou,  'or  the 
great  weftern  hflly  country.  On  the  N^  W*  it  is  feparated  from  the  king- 
dom of  Cafiay  by  the  river  Keen^aem>  on  the  ncHh  it  is  bounded  by  mouxi- 
tains  and  petty  principalities,  that  lie  contiguous  to  Afiam  ;  ^00  the  uprth 
caft  and  caft,  it  touches  on  China,  and  north  Siam  ;  >on  the  Ibuth  its  Ihtotts 
^ave  h  often  varied  that  it  is  difficult  to  alcertain  them  with  any  pectfiot^: 
The  city  of  Prome  feems  to  be  the  original  and  natural  boondary  or  the  Kr- 
Bian  empive  ;  although  comjueft  has  ftretched  their  dominions  feveral  decreet 
farther  fouth.  F^gue  is  the  country  foiithward  of  Ava,  which  occupies  lh6 
feacoaft  as  &a  as  Abrtaban.  Prome  was  its  northern  frontier,  and^  Siam  ad- 
Joined  on  the  eaft.  The  kingdom  of  Siam  or  ^aan,  comprehended  as  lar 
loath  as  Junkfeylda,  eaft  to  Cambodia  and  Laos,  and  north  to  i>2ennee  and 
Yiinan  in  China*  Thefe  boundaries,  however,  may  be  cen§dered  rather  ai 
the  claim  of  each  ftate  than  its  aftoal  poffcifion  ;  vicjflitodes  of  vi&ory  aild 
•defeat  alternately  ettended  and  contraded  their  dominions.  .It  is  general^ 
ngrecd,  thai  the  Birmans,  though  formerly  fubjedl  to  the  kiqg^f  ^Peg^e,  be- 
came aftersi^rds  maftjcw  of  Ava,  and  oaufed  a  revolution  in  Pegue,  about  the 
middle^f  the  f€th  century.  The  Birmans  were  affiiled  m  their  wars  againft 
the  Pegners  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  continued  to  exercife  an  tnfiwence  in  the 
Bmnan  and  Pegue  countries,  and  a  ftiU  gneatcr  to  Arragan,  fe  lon^  as  the^ 
maintained  an  afcendancy  ov^  other  European  nations  in  the  eaft  j  but  on  the 
iciture  of  their  fettlements  by  the  Dutch  they  funk  iuto  inSgniftcance.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  1 7th  century,  both  the  EngKfh  and  Dutch  hi^d  obtained 
fettlements  in  varions  quarters  of  the  Birman  dominions,  which  ^ere  after- 
wards forfeited  by  the  mifconduA  of  the  hitter,  and  Europeans  of  all  nationa 
w«re  baniihed  from  Ava.  « 

The  fupitmacy  of  the  Birmans  over  the  Peguers  continuedtfaroughout  th^ 
kft,  and  during  the  firft  forty  ylears  of  the  1 8th  century,  when  the  Peguera 
in  the  provinces  of  Dalla,  Martaban,  Tongo  and  Prome,  revolted  ;  jl  civil  war 
tafued,  which  was  profecuted  on  both  fides  with  favagc  ferocity.  Xn  the 
year  1744,  the  Britifh  fa£lory  at  Syriam,  was  deftroyeiL  by  the  contending 
parties,  and  the  views  of  commerce  were  fufpende'd  by  the  precautions  of  per* 
fonal  fecurity.  SuccefsKmg  continued  doubtful ;  at  length  the  Peguers,  by 
the  aid  of  ^iropeaas  trading  to  their  |x}rt8^  gained  fevend  vidorics  over  the 
Binmasi  in  the  year^  :  750  and  1 751.  Thefe  advantages  they  purfued  with 
la  Attcb  vi|;ottr^  ^taarty  in  the  year  1757,  the  capitalx>f  Ava  was  iovcfted. 
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The  Birmani I  diflteaitened  by  repeated  defeats,  after  a  Aort  flege  forreadered 
at  difcretion* 

The  king  of  Pegue,  having  complied  the  conqueft  of  Ava,  returned  to 
hiB  own  country,  leaving  his  brother  to  govern  the  late  capital  of  the  Birman 
king,  whom  he  carried  wiih  him  «  prifoner.to  Pegue.     Matters  at  firft  bore 
the  appearance  of  tranquillity  and  fubmiifion  9  the  landholders  and  pnncipal 
inhabitants  of  the  country  round  Ava,  acknowledgedjherefelves  TafUsof  the 
conqueror,  and  accepted  the  prefcribed  oath.     But  this  appearance  was  de- 
ceitful.    Under  the  condu£l  of  Alompra,  a  Birman  of  low  extra£^ioii«  but 
poiTeflcd  of  a  fpiiit  of  enterprize  and  boldnefs  equal  to  the  moH  ardooua  nir- 
dertakings,  the  Birman»having  made  themfclveff  mafters  of  Monchaboo,  flew 
to  arms,  and  after  haying  defeated  the  Peguers  in  federal  bloody  battles,  they 
Invefted  Pegue  the  capitad  of  their  empire.     In  this  defperate  fituation  of  their 
affairs,  the  Peguers  were  obliged  to  conclude  a  treaty,  by  which  their  king 
agreed  to  do  homage  for  his  dominions  to  .the  Birman  monarch.   The  Peguers, 
however,  being  >  incenfed   at  the  difcovery  of  a  treacherous  fchemc  which 
which  was  to  have  been  put  in  execction  by  Alompra,  Bew  to  arms,  and  hof- 
tilitieff  were  recommenced  with  greater  fury  than  ever.     The  city  was  treach* 
eroufly  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Alompra,  and  given  up  to  indifcriminalc 
plunder,.    A  treaty  was  eoncluded  between  Alompra  and  the  £aft  India 
Company,  by  which  the  former  agree^  to  cede  to  them  the'  pofleffion  of  the 
ifland  of  Negcais,  together  with  a  piece  of  ground  oppofite  to  the  old  town 
of  Perlaim,  for  the  purpofe  of  erefting  a  factory,  and  on  the  23d  Auguft 
1757,  the  allotted  portion  of  ground  was  meafured  out,  on  which  Britifh 
colours  werehoifted,  and  three  voUies  of  fmall  arms  fired,  to  folemnize  the  ad 
of  occupancy*     Hs|ving  fubjeded  the  Peguers,  Alompra  turned  his  arms 
agaii^ft  the  Caflayers  and  the  Siamefe,  whofe  fubjediion  was  probably  only 
prerented  by  his  death.     The  fame  fchemes  of  ambition  and  aggrandifement 
were  carried  on  by  the  fuccefibrs  of  Alompra  againfl  the  Caffaycrs,  the  Sia- 
mefe, and  the  inhabitants  of  Arracan.     The  BIrmans  were  Qblieed,  however, 
to  relinquifh  their  ambitious  views,  and  to  employ  their  forces  in  defence  of 
their  own  country,  which  was  in  the  year  1 767  menaced  by  a  Chinefe  army 
of  50,ooQ  men,  whiph  approached  by  unremitting  marches.     They  defeated 
the  Binnans  in  a  partial  action,  and  encouraged  by  their  firft  fuccefs,  they 
continued  thdr  march'  with  confidence  into  the  heart  of  their  tenstories, 
when,  being  hemmed  io  on  all  fides  by  the  judicious  maneuvres  of  the 
BirmanSy    they   found  a   retreat    impradicablc.      They   were    vigoronfly 
attacked  and  made  a  refolute  defence  ;  the  conflidlafted  for  three  days,  when 
the  hariafTed  Chinefe  finking^  under  fuperior  numbers,  were  all  maffacred,  ex- 
cept 2500  who  were  detained  in  rigorous  imprifonment.     Being  left  at  liberty 
by  this  fuccefs  to  profecute  their  fchemes  of  foreign  conqueft,  long  and 
bloody  wars  were  undertaken  againft  the  Siamefe,  which  w^re  profecuted 
with  varictus  fuccefs  ;  the  Caifayers  were  fubjeded,  and  in  1783  the  invafion 
Qf  Arracan  was  finally  determined  on.   The  trade  of  Arracan  was  never  very 
^onfiderable ;  it  is  confined  to  fait;  beeswax,  elephant's  teeth,  and  rice*     This 
latter  article  is  produced  in  fnch  abundance,  that  it  might  be  improved,  by 
proper  pohcy,  into  a  lucrative  branch  of  co^nmerce  ;  the  foil  is  luxuriant  and 
well  watered  and  the  contiguous  iQands  are  uncommonly  fruitful*   The  Am* 
caners  were  in  no  condition  to  cope  with  the  Birmans, and  the  redudion  of  their 
kingdom  wks  completed  in  a  few  (hort  months.     Since  that  time  the  Binnans 
were. engaged  in  wars  with  the  Siamefe  till  the  year  1793,  when  a  treaty  was 
con^uded,  by  which  they  ceded  the  weftem  maritime  towns  as  far  as  Mergui, 
thus  yielding  to  them  the  entire  poiTc^a  of  Tenafrerdq^  and  the  two  impor- 
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tant  piorts  of  Mergul  and:^Ta?oy.  Since  that  timcthey  have  too  involved 
in  a  difpute  with  the'Eaft  ladia  Company »  which  has  however,  been  amicably 
fettledy  and  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  like  mifuaderftanding>  a  formal  de- 
putation w^a  fent  by  Lord  Teignmouth  to  the  Btrman.  court*  From  tlie  ac« 
-count  of  this  embafly  we  (hall  extraft  the  following  particolan. 

The  Btrtnansy' under  their  prefent  monarch  are  rifiog  faft  in  thefcale  of 
oriental  nations ;  and,  it- is  to  be  hoped*  that  a  long  refpite  from  foreign  wars, 
•will  give  them  (eifure  to  improve  their  natural  advantages.  Knowledge  in- 
creases with  commerce,  and .  a^  they  are  not  (hackled  by  any  prejudices  of 
caltsy  reftri6ied'  to  hereditary  occupations,  or  forbidden  from  participating 
•tpritfa  ftrangersin  every  focialbond,  their  advancement  will  in  all  probability 
be  rapid.  A,t  prefent,  fofar  from  being  in  a  (late  of  intelle&ual  dasknefs,^ 
altho'  they  have  not  explored  the  depths  of  fcicnccy  or  reached  to  excellence 
in  the  £ner  arts,  yet  they  have  an  undeniable  claim  to  the  Qhara6ker  of  acivi* 
lized  and  well  inftmded  people.  Their  laws  are  wife^  and  pregnant  with 
fooud  morality  ;  their  police  is  better  regulated  than  in  moCk  European  coun- 
tries ;  their  natural  difpofition  is  friendly,  and  hofpitable  to  ftrangers;  and 
their  manaers  rather  exprel&ve  of  manly  candour,  than  courteous  diflumda- 
tidn ;  the  gradations  of  rank,  apd  the  refped  due  to  ftation,  are  maintained 
with  a  fcrupulofity,  which  never  relaxes.  A  knowledge  of  letters  is  fo  widely 
diffufedy  thattheie  ^xf  no  mechanics,  few  of'thq  peaUmtry,  or  even  the  dom- 
non^  watermen,  who  cannot  read  and  write  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 

The  peninfula  of  Malacca,  is  a  large  countryy  and  contains  feveral  king- 
dom's or  provinces.  The  Dutch,  however,  are  faid  to  be  the  real  mailers  and 
fovereigna  of  the  whole  peninfula,  being  in  poffeffion  of  the  capital  (Malacca)* 
The  inhabitants  di(Fer  but  little  firom  brutes  in.  their  manner  of  living:  and 
yet  the  Malayan  language  is  reckoned  the  pureft  of  any  fpoken  in  all  the  In* 
dies.  We  are  told  by  thelateH  travellers,  that  its  chief  produce  is  tin,  pepper, 
elephants'  teeth,  canes,  and  gums.  Some  miffionaries  pretend  that  it  16  the 
Golden  Cherfonefus  or.  Peninfula  of  the  ancients,  and  the  inhabitants  ufed  to 
meafure  their  riches  bv  bars  of  gold.  The  truth  is,  that  the  excellent  fitua- 
don  of  this  country  admits  of  a  trade  with  India ;  fo  that  phep  it  wasTirll  dif- 
covered  by  the  Portuguefe,-  who  were  afterwards  ezpdled  by  the  Dutch, 
Malacca  was  the  richeft  city  in  the  Eaft,  next  to  Goa  and  Ormus,  being  the 
key  of  the  China,  the  Japan,  the  Moluccas,  and  the.  Sunda  trade.  The  coun- 
try, however,  at  prefent,  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  trade  with  the  Chinefc. 
This  degeneracy  of  the  Malayans,  who  were  formerly  an  induftrious^  ingenir 
ous  people,  is  cafily  accounted  for,  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Dutch,  whofe  in- 
tereli  it  is  they  (hould  never  recover  from  their  prefent  ftate  of  ignorance  and 
flavery. 

The  Engli(h  carry  on  a  fmuggling  kind  of  trade  in  their  country  (hips/ 
frpm  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  and  the  bay  of  Bengal  to  Malacca.  Tbi« 
commerce  is  connived  at  by  the  Dutch  governor  and  council  among  them, 
who  little  regard  the  orders  of  their  fuperiors,  provided  they  can  enrich 
themfelves*  .  .  ' 

Can\bodia,  or  Comboja,  is  a  country  little  known  to  the  Europeans :  but 
according  to  the  befk  information,  its  greateft  length,  from  north  to  fouth, 
is  about  520  £ngli(b  miles  :  and  its  greated  breadth,  from  weft  to  eaft,  about 
398  miles.  This  kingdom  has  a  fpacioiis  river  running  through  it,  the  banks 
of  which  are  the  only  habitable  parts  of  the  nation,  on  account  of  its  fultry  air 
and  the  peftiferous  gnats,  ferpents,  and  other  animals  bred  in  the  woods.  Its 
foil,  commodities,  trade,  animals,  and  produds  by  fea  and  land,  are  much, 
|he  fame  ^ith  the  other  kingdoms  of  this  vaft  peninfuU.     The  betel,  a 
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creeping  plant  of  Y.particiilar  flaToar^  and»  m  thqr  fitf,  «p  e^ctiknt  ttmeiy 
for  all  tbi>fcdifeafef  that  are  commoa  to  the  inhabitanu  of  the,  £aft  lndiea»  ia 
the  htgheft  luxury  of  the  Cambodians^  firom  the  king  to  the  peafant ;  but  m 
very  anpalatable  and  difagreeable  to  thcEoropeans.  The  laaie  barbaroua 
magnificence,  the.defpotifm  of  their  king*  and  tiie  ignorance  of  the  pccv 
*  ple>  pnerafl  here  arthroughout  the  'reft  of  the  peninfula.  Between  CaQibodia« 
and  Cochin-China,  lies  the  little  kingdom  of  Chiampa,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  trade  with  the  Chinefci  «nd  feem  therefore  to  he  fomewhat  mdreciTi^ 
ized  than  their  neighbours. 

Cochin  China,  or  the  weftem  China,  is  ijtuated  under  the  torrid  zoae^ 
«nd 'extends,  according  to  Come  authors,  about  500  miles  in  length  ;  but  it  la 
^much  lefs  extenfive  in  Its  breadth  from  caftto  weft.     Laos,  Cambodia,  and 
Chiampa,  as  well  as  fooie  other  fmaller  kingdoms,  are  laid  to  be  tributaqr 
to  Cochin-China.     The  manners  and  religion   of  the  people  feem  to  be 
orginally  .Cbinde;  and  they  are  much  given  to  trade*     Their  king  is  £u4 
to  be  immenfeiy  tich,  and  his  kingdom  ciiijoyaall  the  advantages  ofcom« 
nerce  that  are  found  in  the  other  parts  of  the^Eaft  Indies  $  but  at  the  &aic 
tittle  we  are  toM  that  this  mighty  prince',  as  well  as  the  kins  of  Tonquin^  are 
fubjfi^  to  the  Chinefe  emperor.     It  is  reafonable  to  fuppoic,  that  all  tkofe 
jich  countries  were  peopled  firom  China,  or  a^  leaft  that  they  bad,  fometime 
or  oth^r,  been  governed  by  one  head,  till  the  mother  empire  became  fo  lax^^ 
that  it  might  be  convenient  to  pared  it  out,  referring  to  itfelf  a  kind  of  tea* 
-dal  fup^ority  over  them  all.  » 

Tonquin  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  little  can  be  added  to  what  haa 
been  {aid,  anldfs  we  adopt  the  fidioas  of  the  popith  miifionaries.  The  go* 
vemment  of  this  kingdom,  however,  is  particular.  The  Tonquinefe  had 
revolted  from  theCI^nefe,  which  was  attended  by  a  civil  war.  A  compro«^ 
nife  at  laft  took  place  between  the  chief  of  the  revolt  and  the  reprefeatative 
of  the  ancient  kings,  by  which  the  former  was  to.  hav«  all  the  executive 
powers  of  the  government,  under  the  name  of  the  Chouah  1  but  that  the 
Btia,  olrreal  king,  (hould  retain  the  royal  titles,  and  be  permitted  foaaeiacoa* 
iiderable  civil  prerogatives  within  his  palace,  from  which  neither  he  nor  any 
of  his  fiimily  can  ftir  without  the  permiffion  of  the  chouah.  . 

The  chonah  reHdes  generally  in  the^  capital  Caohao,  which  ia  fitnated  near 
the  centre  of  ^ke  kingdom.  The  Bua's  palace  is  a  vaft  ftruAure,  and  has  a 
finearfenal.  The  £ngli{h'have  a  very  flourlfhing  hou£e  on  the  north  fide 
of  th^  city,  conveniently  fitted  up  with  ftorehoufcs  and  office  boufes,  a  noble 
dining-room,  and  handfome  apartments  for  the  merchants,  fadors,  and  offioera 
-^f  the  company. 

Thepoifeffion  of  rubies,  and  other  precious  ftones  of  an  extraordinary  fixe^ 
and  .even  of  white  and  party-coloured  elephants,  convey  among  thoit  creda- 
lous  people  a  pre-eminence  of  rank  and  royalty,  and  hasfometimes  occafion* 
ed  bloody  wars.  After  all,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  however  daik  the 
accounts  we  have  of  thdfle  kingdoms  may  be,  yet  there  is  fufficicnt  evidence 
to  prove,  that  they  are  immenfely  rich  in  all  the  treafures  of  nature  ;  but  that 
thofe  advantages  arc  attended  with  many  -  natural  calaoutics,.  fuch  as  floods, 
Volcanos,  eardiquakes,  t^mpaAs,  and  above  aU,  rapacious  aad  poifoaousam* 
inals,  which  render  ^  poffcffion  of  lif^  ctcb  for  an  liour»  piecarioua  and  iin« 
certam* 
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SiTUATiox  AMD  EzTtHT,  iiicIudiDg  the  Peninfula  Weft  of  the  Gangct* 
AGkfl.  Degrees:  Sq.  Miles. ' 


Length  20007  K-t     «•    5  7  «nd  40  nwth  latitude*! 
Bmdth  15003   "^''^"*    |66  and  92  eaft  longitude.  J 
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the  Eaft ;  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  South  ;  by  the  fame  and  Perfia  on 
the  weft.  The  mainland  being  the  Mogul  empirei  or  Indoftaa  properly  (9 
cilkd. 


(^randDivifiona^  Province** 

Bcngd  proper   ' 


The  north-eaft  diyi- 
Stop  of  India/  contain* 
ing  ^he   provinces  of 
Bengal  on  the  mouths  < 
of  the    Ganges,    and  | 
thofeofthe  movntains  I 
•fNa«igraeilt.  | 


The    nortlnweft  divi- 
lion  On  the  frontiers  of 
Per(ia»  and  on  the  river.' 
•f  Indii#« 


The  middle  divifioa 


Naogiacut    • 

Jcfuat 

PatMi 

Necbal 

Gore 

Rotas        -  '  « 

Sdret        -     * 

jeflelmere     -    - 

Tau,  of  Suida  - 

Bncknor    -     - 

Moultan 

Haicaa 

Cabul  « 

Candifh       . 

Berar        -      • 

Chitor 

Ratipor    •      « 

Navar        -     - 

Gualeor    - 

Agra 

Delhi        -    - 

Labor  or  Pencah 
Hendowns     - 
Caffimere        • 
Jengaponr-  «    - 
.Afiberorfiando 
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Chief  Towsa. 
'Calcutta  , 

Fort  William) 

Hugky  I  En^fli 

Dacca   ^       J 

Malda,  En|^  and  DiUali 

Chatigan 
^Cailuffibazar 

Naugracut 

Kajapoor 

Patna 

Netbal 

Gore . 

Rotas 

Jcflilmcre 
Tatit 
»  ^Bucknor 

Mbulc^a 

Haican- 

Cabul 

f  Medf  pour 
Berar 
Chitor 
Ratipor 
Navar 
Gualeor 
Agra 
Delhi,  £.IoQ.  77-40.  l/ti 
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The  Britlfii  nation  pofCefs   in  full:  fovereigntfy  the  whole  foubah  of  Beit'* 

Saly  and  the  greateft  part  of  Bahar.  In  Onila  or  Oiixa»  only  the  difbri£ts  of 
f idnapour.  .  The  whole  of  the  British  pofTeflions  in  this  part  of  ladoftaut 
contain  about  150,000  fquare  Britifh  mSes  of  land  ;  to  which,  if  we  add 
the  diftridi  of  Benares,  the  whole  will  be  162,000,  that  11,  3O9OOO  more  than 
are  contained  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  and  near  eleven  milliona  of  in* 
habitants.  The  total  net  revenue,  including  Benares,  is  about  287  lacks  of 
Sicca  rupees,,  which  may  be  reckoned  equal  to  ^,050,0001*.  E^muL  'With 
their  allies  and  tributaries,  they  now  occupy  the  whole  navigable  courfe  of  the 
Ganges  from  its  entry  on  the  plains  to  the  fea,  which  by  its  winding  oour£e 
is  more  than  1350  miles. 

•Aia  And  seasons.J  The  winds  in  this  climate  generally  blow  for  Gx 
Vicnths  from  the  fouth,  and  fix  from  the  borth*  April,  May,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  areexceffively  hot,  but  rcfrcChed  by  fea  breezes ;  and  in  fome 
dry  feafons,  the  hurricanes,  which  tear  up  the  (ands,  and  let  them  fall  in  dry 
lhpwen,are  exceffively  difagreeable.  The  Englifli,  and  coofequently  the  Eu- 
ropeans in  general,  ^ho  arrive  at  Indoftan,  are  commonly  feized  with  fbtn<; 
illnefs,  fuch  as  flux  or  fever  in  their  different  appearances ;  but  when  proper- 
ly  treated,  efpeciaUy  if  the  patients  are  abftemious,  they  recover, .  and  after- 
wards prove  healthy. 

Mo  u  N  T  A I X  s.  ]  The  moft  reniarkable  mountains  are  thole  of  Caucafus  and 
Naugracut,.whidi divide  India  from<PerOa,  Uibec  Tartary,  and  Thibet;  and 
are  inhabited  by  Mahrattas,  Afghans,  or  Patans,'and  other  people  more  war- 
like than  the  Gentoos. .  As  to  the  mountains  of  Balegaut  which  run  almoft 
the  whole  length  of  India,  from  north  to  fouth,  they  are  fo  high  as  to  flop 
the  weftern  monfodn  ;  the  rams  beginning  fooner  on  the  Malabar,  than  they  do 
on  the  Coromandelcoaft. 

River  8.3  Thefe  are  the  Induk  called  by  the  natives  Sinda  and  Sindeh« 
and  the  Ganges,  both  of  them  known  to  the  ancients,  and  as  obferved  in  p. 
755,  held  in  the  higheft  efteem,  and  even  veneration,  by  the  modem  inhabi- 
tants.    Befides  thofe  rivers,  many  others  water  this  country. 

Seas,  bays,  and  capes. j  Thefe  ^  are  the  Indian  ocean  ;  the  bay  of 
Bengal ;  the  gulph  of  Cambaya  ;  the  ftraits  of  Ramanakotl }  Cape  Comorin, 
and  Dirt. 

Inhabitants.]  I  have  already  made  a  general  review  of  this  great  em- 
pire, and  have  only  to  add,  to  what  I  have  faid  of  their  religion  and  fedis,  that 
the  fakirs  are  a  kind  •  of  Mahometan  ndendicants  or  beggars,  who  travel 
about,  pra^^iiing  the  greateft  aullerities  ;  but  many  of  them  are  impof- 
tors.  Their  number  i^  faid  to  be  800,000.  Another  fet  of  mendicants  are 
the  Joghis,  ^ho  are  idolaters,  and  much  more  numerous,  but  moft  of  them 
are  vagabonds  and  iropoftors,  who  live  by  amufing  the .  credulous  Gentoos 
witli  tbolifli  £6iiops.  The  Banians,  who  are  fo  called  from  their  affeded 
innocence  of  life,  ferve  as  brokers,  and  profefs  the  Qentoo  religion,  or 
fomewhat  like  it. 

The  Pcrfees,  or  Parfes,  of  Indoftan,  ^re  originally  the  Gaurs,  dcfcribed 
in  Perfia,  but  are  a  moft  induftrious  people,  particularly  in  weaving,  and  ar- 
chitecture of  every  kind.  They  pretend  to  be  pofieffed  of  the  works  of 
Zoroafter,  whom  they  call  by  various  namesy  and  which  fome  Europeans  think 
contain  many  particulars  that  would  throw  light  upon  ancient  hiftory,  both  fa- 

*  A  confiderable  addition  both  to  the  territory  and  revenue  of  the  Eaft  India  Company 
was  obtained  by  the .  cefl^ons  in  the  kte  treaty  of  peace  with  Tippoo  Sultan,  to  the  a- 
xDMUt  of  J^74  r^uare  milcS}  affordio|^  a  rcvcouc  of  1231676^  Kopntcary  pagodas. 
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ered  and  profane.  This  opinion  it  countenanced  by  the  few  parcek  .of 
thdfe  books  that  have  been  publifhed  ;  but  fome  arc  of  opinion  that  the 
whole  is  a  nu)dcrn  impodor,  founded  upon  facred)  traditional,  and  profane- 
hiftories.  They  are,  known  as  paying  divine  adoration  to  fire,  but  it  is  faid 
only  as  an  emblem  of  the  divinity. 

The  nobility  and  people  of  rank  ^lelight  in  hunting  with  the  bow  as  well 
as  the  gun,  and  often  train  the  leopards  to  the  fports  of  the  field.  They  af- 
fcA  Hiady  walks  and  cool  fountains,  like  other  people  in  hot  countries.  They 
are  fond  of  tumblers,  mountebatiks^  and  jugglers  ;  of  barbarous  mufic,  both 
in  wind  and  ilring  inftruments,  and  play  at  cards  in  their  private  parties. 
Their  houfes  make  no  fippcarance,  and  thofe  of  the  commonalty  are  poor 
and  mean,  and  generally  thatched,  which  renders  them  fubjedl  to  fire  ;  but 
the  manufadurers  choofe  to  work  in  the  open  air;  and  the  infides  of  houfes 
belonging  to  principal  perfons  are  commonly  neat,  commodious,  and  plcafant, 
and  many  of  them  magnificent. 

CoMM&acE'OF  Indostan.]  I  have  already  mentioned  this  article,  as 
well  as  the  manufaftures  of  India  ;  but  the  Mahomeui^  merchants  here  car- 
ry on  a  trade  that  has  not  been  defcribed,  I  mean  that  with  Mecca,  in  Ara- 
bia, from  the  wcftcra  parts  of.  this  empire,  up  the  Red  Sea.  This  trade  is* 
carried  on  in  a  particular  fpecics  of  veflels  called  junks,  the  largeft  of  which, 
we  are  told,'  befides  the  cargoes,  will  carry  1700  Mahometan  pilgrims  tovifit 
the  tombs  of  their  prophet.  At  Mecca  they  meet  with  AbyiUnian,  Egyp- 
tian, and  other  traders,*  to  whom  they  difpufe  of  their  cargoes  for  gold 
and  filver  ;  fo  thit  a  Mahometan  junk  returning  from  this  voyage  is  often 
worth  20o,oooL 

Paovivces,  cities,  and  oth^r  buil-1      The  province  of  Agra,  is  the 

'DINGS,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE.         J  largeil  in  all  Indollan,  contaii(i- 

ing  40  large  towns  and  340  villages.     Agra  is  the  greated  city,  and  its  caftle 

the  lirged  forti  Heat  ion  in  all  the  Indies*     The  Dutch  have  a  fadlory  there, 

but  the  Engli(h  have  none. 

The  city  of  Delhi,  which  is  the  capital  of  that  province,'  is  likewife  the 
capital  of  Indollan.  It  is  defcribed  as  being  a  fine  city,  and  containing  the 
imperial  palaee,  which  is  adorned  with  the  ufual  magnificence  of  the  £aft. 
Its  fbbles  formerly  contained  1 2,600  hurfes,  brought  from  Arabia,  Perfia, 
and  Tartary ;  and  500'  elephants.  When  the  forage  is  burnt  up  by  the 
heats  of  the  feafon,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  thefe  horfes  are  faid  to  be  fed  in  the 
morning  with  bread,  butter,  and  fugar,  and  in  the  evening  with  rice-milk  pro* 
perly  prepared* 

Tatta,  the  capital  of  Sindia,  is  a  large  city' ;  and  it  is  faid  that  a  plague 
which  happened  there  in  1699  carried  off  above  80,000  of  its  manufadurers 
in  dlk  and  eotton»  It  is  (till  famous  for  the  manufa£lure  of  palanquins^ 
which  are  a  kind  of  canopied  couches,  on  which  the  great  men  all  over  In- 
dia, Europeans  as  well  as  natives,  repofe  when  they  appear  abroad.  They  arc 
carried  by  four  men,  who  will  trot^along,  morning  and  evening,  40  miles  a-day  ; 
ID  being  ufually  hired,  who  carry  the  palanquin  by  turns,  four  at  a  time. 
Though  a  palanquin  is  deair  at  firft  cod,  yet  the  porter^  may  be  hired  ^r  nine 
or  ten  (hillings  a  month  each,  out  of  which  they  maintain  themfelves.  7he 
Indus,  at  Tatta,  is  about  a  mile  broad,  and  famous  for  its  fine  carp. 

Though  the  province  of  Moultan  is  not  very  fruitful,  yet  it  yields  excel- 
lent iron  and  canes  ;  and  the  inhabitants,  by  their  fituation,  are  enabled  to 
deal  with  the  Perfians  and  Tartars  yearly  for  above  60,000  horfes. 

The  province  of  Caflimere  being  furrounded^with  mountains,  is  difficult  of 
acccfs,  but  when'  entered^  it  appears  to  .be  the  paradife  of  the  Indies*    It  is 
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%raid  to  contain  iDO>ooo  vfllages,  to  be  (lored  with  cattle  and  gatmc,  without 
atiy  beaits  of  prey.  The  capital  (Cafiimere)  ftands  by  a  large  Take  ;  and  both 
iexes,  the  women  efpecially,  are  alraod  as  fair  as  the  Europeans^'and  are  faid 
to  be  witty,  dexterous,  and  ingenious. 

•  The  province  and  city  of  JLahor  formerly  made  a  great  figure  in  the  In- 
dian hiflory,  and  is  dill  one  of  the  large(l  and  fineft  provinces  in  the  Indies, 
producing  the  beil  fugars  of  any  in  Indoftan.^  Its  capital  was  6t\ce  about 
nine  miles  long,  but  is  now  much  decayed.  We  know  Ihtle  of  the  provinces 
of  Ayud,  Varad,  Bckar,  and  Hallabas,  that  is  not  in  common  with  the 
other  provinces  of  Indoftan,  excepting  that  they  .are  inhabited  by  a  hardjr 
face  of  men,,  who  feem  never  to  have  been  conquered,  and  though  they  fub« 
mit  to  the  Moguls,  live  in  an.eafy,  independent  date.  In  fome  of  thefe 
prqvinces  many  of  the  European  fruits,  plants,  and  flowers,  thrive  as  in  their 
native  foil. 

Bengal,  of  all  the  Indian  provinces,  is  perhaps  the  mod:  interefli.ng  to  an 
Englifli  reader.  It  is  cfteemed  to  be  the  ftorehoufe  of  the  Eail  Indies.  Its 
fertility  exceeds  that  of  Egypt  after  being  overflowed  by  the  Nile,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  its  foil  confiils  of  rice,  fugar-canes, 'corn,  fefamum,  fmall  mulberry, 
and  other  trees.  Its  calicoes,  filks,  fait  petre,  lakka,  opium,  wax,  and  civet, 
go  all  over  the  world  :  and  provifions  here  are  in  vafl  plenty,  and  incredibly 
cheap,  efpecially  pullets,  ducks,  and  geefc.  The  country  is  interfered 
by  canals  cut  out  of  the  Ganges  for  the  bedefit  of  commerce,  and  extends 
near  lOO  leagues  on  both  fides  the  Ganges,  full  of  cities,  to\Vns,  cadles,  and 
Tillages. 

In  Bengal,  the  wor{hip  of  the  Gentoos  is  praflifed  in  its  greatefl  purity, 
and  their  facred  river  (Ganges)  is  in  a  manner  lined  with  their  magnificent 
pagodas  or  temples*  The  women,  notwithftanding  their  religbn,  are  faid  by 
fome  to  be  lafciviovis  and  enticing. 

The  principal  Englifh  fa6lory  in  Bengal  is  at  Calcutta,  and  is  called  Fort 
William  :  it  is  ikuated  on  the  river  Htfolcy,  the  mod  wefterly  branch  of  the 
.Ganges.  It  is  about  lOO  miles  from  the  Tea  ;  and  the  river  is  navigable  tip 
to  the  town,  for  the  largeH  (hips  that  vifit  India.  The  foft  itfelf  is  faid  to 
be  irregular,  and  untenable  againft  difciplined  troops  ;  but  the  fervants  of  the 
company  have  provided  themfelves  with  an  excellent  houfe,  and  mod  conveni- 
ent apartments  for  their  qwn  accommodation..  As  the  town  itfelf  has  been  in 
fa^  for  fome  time  in  pofteffion  of  the  company,  an  Englidi  civil  government, 
by  a  mayor  and  alderman,  was  introduced  into  it.  This  was  immediately  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  company.  But  in  1 773,  an  a^  of  parliament  was  paC- 
fed  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  Eaft  India  company,  as  well  in  India  as  in"' 
Europe.  By  this  ad,  a  governor-general  and  four  counfellors  were  appoint- 
ed, and  chofen  by  the  parliament,  with  whom  was  veded  the  whn?«  civil  and 
military  government  of  the  preCdency  of  Fort  William  ;  and"  the  _ ordering, 
management,  and  government  of  all  the  territorial  acquifitions  and  revenues 
in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Oriffa,  fo  long  as  the  company  ihonld 
remain  poflefied  of  them.  The  governor  general  and  council  fo  appointed,  art 
invefted  with  the  power  of  fuperintending  and  controlling  the  government  and 
management  of  the  prefidj:ncic8  of  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Bencoolen.  The 
governor-general  and  council  to  pay  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  court  of  di* 
reAors,  and  to  correfpond  with  them.  The  governor-general  and  counfellors 
arelikewife  em|iowerered  to  edablidi  a  court  of  judicature  at  Fort  William  ; 
to  coniiftof  a  chief  judicc  and  three  other  judges,  to  be  named  from  time  to 
time  by  his  majed.y  :  thefe  are  to  exercife  all  criminal,  admiralty)  and  eccleii« 
aftical  juiifdidiron  i  to  be  a  cotfrt  of  rccordi  aod  «  court  iff  oyer  aiMl  termiDcr 

for 
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for  tlie  town  of  Calcutta,  and  fa^orf  of  Fort-WlUianit  and  its  limits ;  and  the 
fa^ories  fubordinate  thereto.  But  the  eiiablifbment  of  this  dipreme  dourt 
does  not  appear  to  have  promoted  either  the  interefts  of  the  Eaft  India  com- 
pany, or  the  fcHeity  of  the  people  of  the  country.  No  proper  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  manners  and  cuftomis  of  the  natives  ;  ads  of  great  oppreffioa 
and  injuftice  have  been  committed  ;  and  the  fupreme  court  has  been  a  fouixre 
of  great  dtflatisfadion)  diforder,  and  confafion.  For  the  fubfequent  regula- 
tions of  the  £a(t  India  terntoiies  and  company,  we  refer  to  our  accotint  in  the 
Hiftory  of  England.  , 

In  1756,  an  unhappy  event  took  place  at  Calcutta,  which  is  too  remstfrfc- 
able  to  be  omitted.  The  India  nabob,  oV  viceroy,  quarrelled  with  the  eoi^- 
pany,  and  invefted  Calcutta  with  ahrgebody  of  black  troops.  Thegovdr- 
fior,  and  fome  of  the  principal  perfons  of  tbe  place,  threw,  themfelves,  with 
their  chief  effe6Vs,  on  board  the  ftiips  in  the  river  \  they  who  remained  for  fome 
hours,  bravely  defended  the  place ;  but  their  ammunition  being  expended, 
they  furtvndered  upon  terms.  The  foubah,  fr  capricious,  unfeeling  tyrant, 
inllead  of  obferviqg  the  capitulation,  forced  Mr.  Holwel,  tht  governor's  chief 

•  fervant,  and  145  Briti(h  fubjeds,  into  a4ittle  but  fecure  prifon  called  the  Black- 
bole,  a  place  about  eighteeh  feet  fquare,  and  ihut  up  from  almpft  all  commu- 
nieation  of  free  air.  Theilr  miferies  during  t4ie  night  were  inexpreffible,  and 
before  morning  no  more  than  twenty-three  were  {found  alive,  the  readying  of 
fuffocation,  which  was  generally^  attended  with  a  horrible  phrenzy.     Among 

'  thofe  faved  was  Mr.  Holwel  hiitifelf,  who  has  written  a  mod  a0e6tiRg  account 
of  the  cataftrophe.  The  infenfible  nabob  returned  to  his  capital,  after  plun- 
dering the  place,  imagining  he  had  routed  the  Englifli  out  of  his  dominions ; 
but  the  feafonable  arrival  of  admiral  Watfon  and  colonel  (afterwards  lord) 
Clive,  put  them  once  more,  with  fome  difficulty,  in  pofleffion  of  Calcutta  <;  and 
tbe  war  was  concluded  by  the  battle  of  Plafey,  gained  by  the  colonel,  and  the 
death  of  the  tyrant  Suraja  Dowla,  in  whofe  place  Mhir  Jaffeir,  t>ne  cf  his  ge- 
Berals,  whcfhad  previonfly  figried  a  fecret  treaty  .with  Clive,  to  dcfert  bis  maf« 
Cer,  and  amply  reward  the  Engltfh,  was  advanced  of  courfe  to  the  foubabflnp. 

The  capital  of  Bengal,  where  the  nabob  keeps  his  court,  is  Paitna  or  Moort 
ftedabad  ;  and  Benares,  lyrog  in  the  Came  province,  is  the  Gentoo  univerfity, 
and  celebrated  for  Its  fan^ity.  .        -^ 

Chaftdemagore  was  the  pnncipal  place  pofTefTed  by  the  French  in  Bengal  % 
it  lies  higher  up  the  river  than  Cslleutta*  .  But  though  ftrongly  fortified, 
ftirniflied  with  a  garrifoa  of  500  Europeans,  and  1200  Indians,  and  defendid 
by  123  pieces  of  cannon  and  three  mortars,  it  was  taken  by  the  £ngli(h  ad- 
mirals Watfon  and  Pococke,  and  colonel  Clive,  and  alfo  was  taken  the  laft  war, 
but  reftored  at -the  peace.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  piefent  war  it  ^as  been 
taken  poffcffion  of  by  t  he  Engliih^  Hugley,  which  lies  fifty  miles  to  the  norsh  . 
of  Calcutta  upon  the  Ganges,  is  a  place  of  prodigious  trade  for  the  ripheft  ^f 
all  Indian  commodities.  The  Dutch  had  here  a  well  fonified  fa£iory.  The 
fearch  for  diamonds  is  carried  on  by  about  10,000  people  from  $aumelpotir, 
which  lies  thirty^  leagues  to  the  north  of  Hugley,  for  about  (ift'y  miles  farther^ 
Pacca  is  faid  to  be  the  largefi  city  of  Bengal,  and  the  tide  comes  up  to  ita 
Walls.  The  other  chief  towns  are  CafTumbazar,  Chinchura,  Bargnagua,  and 
Maldo  ;  beftdes  a  number  of  other  places  of  lefs  note,  b\it  all  of  them  rich  k^ 
the  Indian  man ufa£lu^es.  '         >  t 

We  know  little  concerning  the  province  or  foubah  of  Malva,  which  lies  tp 
the  weft  of  Bengal,  but  that  it  i»a«  fertile  as  the  other  provinces,  and  that  tta 
(hief  cities  are  Ratifpor,  Ougein,  and  Indoor.     The  proviAce  of^Ci^iidiih  in* 
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elude*  thftt  of  Berar  and  p&rt  of  Onx^y  .and  its  capital  ts  Brampuri  at 
hampoor,  a  flounfhuig  city,  and  carries  on  a  vail  trade  in  chintzesy^ealltcoesy 
and  embroidered  ftuffs.     Cattle  is  the  capital  of  Oriya. 

The  above  are  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  Mo>2ruls  enipire  to  the  nerth 
of  what  is  properly  called  the  Peniofula  within  the  Ganges.     Tbofe  that  lie 

•  to  the  fouthward  fall  into  the  dcfcriptibn  of  the  peninfnla  itfelf. 

Hi  STORY.  1  The  firft  invader  of  this  country^  worthy  to  be  noticed, 
was  the  famous  Aleifrander  of  Macedon*  Zinghis  Khan  alfo  dire&ed  his 
force  there  in  the  year  122 19  and  made  the  emperor  forfake  his  capital  ;  be 
it-faid  to  have  given  the  name  of  Mogul  to  India.  Long  before  Tamer* 
lane  defcended  in  the  female  line  from  that  conquerpr,  Mahometan  princes 

.  had  entered,  made  conquefts,  and  eftab|i(hed  themfelves  in  India.  Valid, 
the  fixth  of  the  caliphs,  named  Qmmiades,  who  afc^nded  the  throne  in,  the 
906th  year  of  the  Chiftian  atra,  and  in  the  90th  of  the  hegira,  made 
conquefts  in  India  ;  fo  that  the  Koran  -was  introduced  very  early  mto  tbia 
counti-y.  Mahmoud.  fon  of  Sebegtechiq,  ptmce  of  Gazna,  the  capit^  of 
a  province  feparated  by  mountaina  from  the  nortl>-we(l  parts  of  India,  mod 

'  fituated  near  Kandahar,  carried  the  Koran  with  the  fword  into  Indoftan,  ia 
the  year  1000  or  loop  of  the  ChriHian  sera.  He  treated  the  Indians  i^ith 
all  the*  rigour  of  a  conqueror,  jand  all  the  fury  of  ^  zealot,  plundering 
treafurek,  demoliftiing  temples,  and  murdering  idolaters  throughout  his  route. 
The  wealth  found  by  him  in  Indoftan  is  reprefented  to  be  immenfe.  The 
fuceeflfors  of  this  Mahnnoud  are  called  the  dyna(ly  of  the  Gaznavides,  and 
maintained  them(elves  in  a  great  part  of  the  countries  which  he  had  conquered 
in  India  until  the  year  1 155,  ox  1157?  when  Kofrou  Schah,  the  i^tU  and 
laft  prince  of  the  Gaznavlde  race,  was  d^pofcd  by  )Cu{P^in  Gauri,  who  {bund- 
ed the  dynaftf  of  the  Gaurides,  which  f^mifhed  Gy<*  ppnces,  who  poQeffed 

,  nearly  the  fame  dominions  as  their  pfedecefiTors  the  Gaznavides.  Scheabbed- 
in,  the  fourth  of  the  Gauride  emperors,  during  the  life  of  his  brother  and  pre- 
dcceflbr  Gaiathcddin,  conquered  the  kingdoms  of  Moultan  and  4^elhi,  and 
drew  from  thence  prodigious  treafures.  But  an  Indian,  who  had  been  ren- 
dered defpierate  by  the  pollutions  and  infults  to  which  he  faw  his  gods  and 
temples^  ezpofed,  made  a  vow  to  aifaflinate  Sheabbedin,'  and'  executed  it* 
The  race  of  Gaurides  finiihed  in  the  year  1 2^2,  in  the  perfon  of  Mahmoud* 
fucceffor  and  nephew  to  Scheabbedin,  who  was  alfo  cut  oif  by  the  fwords  of 
aflaf&ns.     Several  revolutions  followed  till  the  time  of  Tamerlane,  who  en- 

}  tered  Ipdia  at  the  end  of  the  year  1398,  defce^ding  more  terrible  than  all  its 
former' inundations,  from  the  centre  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Indian  Can- 
cafui.  This  invincible  barbarian  met  with  no  rtfidance  fufficient  to  juftify, 
even-  by  the  military  maxims  of  Tartars,  the  cruelties  with  ^hich  he  marked 
his  way.  But  after  an  Trnmenfe  daughter  of  human  creatures,  he  at  length 
rendered  bimfelf  lord  of  an  enipire  which  extended  from  Smyrna  to  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges.  Thehiftory  of  the  fucceObrs  of  Tamerlane,  who  reigned  over 
Indodan  with  little  interruption  mote  than  350  years,  has  been  variously  re- 
prefented, but  aU  agree  in  the  main,  that  they  were  magnificent  and  defpotic 
princes  ;  that  they  committed  their  provinces,  as  has  been  already  obferved, 
to  rapacious  governors,  or  to  their  own  fons,  by  which  their  empire  was 
often  miferably  torn  in  pieces.  At  length,  the  famous  Aurengzebe,  in 
the  year  1067,  though  the  youngeft  among  many  fons  of  the  reigning  ei^ 
perof,  after  defeating  or  murdering  all  bis  brethren,  mounted  the  throne 
of  Indoftan,  and  may  be  coniidered  as  the  real  founder  and  legiflator  of 
the  empire.      He  was  a  great   and  politic  prince^  and  the  firlt  who  ex* 

•         *  *:        \  tended 
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Atttiti  hU  demiaioDs,  though  ft  waa  little  better  than  nominal,  oter  tlm 
Feninfula  within  the  Ganges*  which  is  at  prefent  fo  Well  known  to  the 
Englifh.  He  lived  fo  late  as  the  year  1707,  and  it  i%  faid  that  fome  of  his 
great  officers  of  date  were  alive  in  the  year  1750.  From  what  has  becnal. 
ready  faid  of  this  empire,  Anrengzcbc  fccms  to  have  left  too  much  power  to 
the  governors  of  his  diftant  provinces,. and  to  have  be^n  at  so  pains  in  pre* 
^renting  the  effc^s  of  that  dreadful  defpotifm,  which,  while  in  his  hands,  pre- 
ferred the  tranquillity  of  his  empire  ;  but  when  tt  defcended  to  his  weak  in* 
dolent  fucccflbrs,  occafioned  its  overthrow. 

In  1713,  four  of  hiS'  grandfons  difputed  the  empire,  which  after  » 
bloody  Aruggle,  fell  to  theeldcft,  Mauzoldin,  who  took  the  name  of  Jehander 
Shah.  This  prince  was  a  flave  to  his  pleafures,  and  was  governed  by  his  mif- 
trefs  fo  abfolutely,  that  his  great  omrahs  confpired  againft  him,  and  raifed  to 
the  throne  one  of  his  nephews,  who  (Iruck  off  his  uncle's  bead.  The 
new  emperor,  whofe  name  was  Furrukhfir,  was  governed  and  at  laft  en- 
(laved  by  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Seyd,  who  abufed  his  power  fo 
grofsly,  that  being  afraid  to  punifh  them  publicly,  he  ordered  them  both 
to  be  privately  aflfaflinated.  They  difcovercd  his  intention,  and  dethroned 
4the  emperor,  in  whofe  plaoe  they  raifed  a  grandfon  of  Aurengzebe,  by  his 
daughter,  a  youth  of  fevenicen  years  of  age,  after  iuprifoning  and  itraiigling 
]furrukfir.  The  young  emperor  proved  difagreeable  to  the  brothers,  and 
being  foon  poifoned,  they  raifed  to  the  throne  his  elder  brother,  who  took 
the  title  of  Shah  Jehan.  The  lajahs  of  Indoftan,  whofe  anceftors  had  entered 
.  into  ftipukt ions,  or  what  may  be  calUdfaffa  convtnta^  when  they  admitted 
the  Mogul  family,  took  the  field  againft  the  two  brothers  ;  but  the  latter 
were  vidorious,  and  Shah  Jehan  was  put  in  tranquil  poflTcflion  of  the  empire* 
but  died  in  1719.  H^  was  fucceeded  by  another  prince  of  the  Mogul  race, 
who  took  the  name  of  Mahoromed  Shah,  and  entered  into  private  meafures 
with  his  great  rajahs  for  deflroying  the  Seyds,  who  were  declared  enemies  to 
Mifam  al  Muluck,  one  of  Aurengzebe's  favourite  generals.  Nizam,  it  is  faid, 
was  priyatcly^encouraged  by  the  emperor  to  declare  himfelf  againft  the  brother* 
and  to  proclaim  himfclf  foubah  of  Decan,  which  belonged  to  one  of  the  Seyd^* 
who  was  affaflinated  by  the  emperor's  order,  and  who  immediately  advanced 
.  %o  Delhi  to  dellroy  the  other  brother,  but  he  no  fooner  underilood  what 
had  happened,  than  be  proclaimed  the  fultan  Ibrahim,  another  of  the  Mogul 
princes,  emperors.  A  battle  enfued  in  17  zo,  in  which  the  emperor  was  vic- 
torious, and  is  faid  to  have  ufed  his  conqucil  with  great  moderation,  tor  he 
remitted  'Ibrahim  to  the  prifqn  from  whence  he  had'' been  taken  ;  and 
Seyd,  being  likewife  a  prifoner,  was  condemned  to  perpetual  confinement,  but 
the  emperor  took  pofTtririon  of  his  Vaft  riches.  Seyd  did  not  long  furvive 
his  confinement  ;  and  upon  his  death,  the  emperor  abantloned  himfelf  to  the 
fame  courfe'pf  pleafures  that  had  been  (o  fatal  to  his  predeccfTors.  As  to 
Nizam,  he  became  now  the  great  imperial  general,  and  was  often  employed 
again  11  the  Mal^iattas,  whom  he  defeated,  when  they  had  alqioil  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  Agra  and  Delhi.  He  was  confirmed  in  his  foubah(hip, 
and  was  confidered  as  the  fit  ft  fubjefl  in  the  empire.  Authors,  however,  are 
divided  as  to  his  motives  for  inviting  Nadir  Shah,  othcrwife  Kouli  Khan, 
the  Perftan  monarch,  to  invade  Indoftan.  It  is  thought,  that  he  had  intelli* 
gence  of  a  ftrong  party  formed  againft  him  at  court ;  but  the  truth  perhaps  it, 
that'  Nizam  did  not  think  that  Nadir  Shah  could  have  fuccefs,  and  at  fitii 
wanted  to  make  himfelf  ufeful  by  oppofing  him.  The  fuccefs  of  Nadir 
Shah  is  well  known,  and  the  immenfe  treafure  which  he  carried  frohn  Indoftan 
|n   1759.     Bcfides  thofe  treafures  he  obliged  the  Mogul  to  futrcnder  to 
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him  all  the  lands  to  the  wed  of  the  rivers  Attock  and  Syj^d^  edmpKhcndiii^ 
the  proTinces  of  Peyfltor,  KabuU  and  Gagna,  with  many  other  rich  and  po« 
pulous  principalities,  the  whole  of  them  alxnoft  equal  in  value  to  the  crown  of 
Fcrfia  itfelf. 

This  invaHon  coft  the  Gentoos  200,000  Hves.     As  to  the  plunder  made 
by  Nadir  Shah,  fome  accounts,  and  thofe  too'  ftrongly  authenticated,   make 
k  amount  to  the  incredible  fum  of  two  hundred  and    thirty-one  miUiona 
ftefiing,  at»  mentioned  by  the  London  Gazette  of  thofe   times*.     The  taoft 
moderate  fay  that  Nadir's  own  (hare  amounted  to  confiderably  above  feventy 
millions.     Be  that  as  it  will,  the  invafion  of  Nadir  Shah  may  'he  conGdercd 
as  putting  a  period  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  Mogul  empire  in  the  houfe  of  Ta- 
merlane*    However,  when  Nadir  had  raifed  all  the  money  he  could  in  Dclbt, 
lie  re- inflated  the  Mogul,  Mahommed  Shah,  in  the  fovereignty,  and  returned 
into  his  own  country.     A  general  defc6tion  of  the  provindes   foon  after  en* 
fued  (  none  being  willing  to    yield  obedience  to   a   prince  deprived  of  the 
power  to  enforce  it.     The  provinces  to  the  north-weft  of  the  Indus  had  been 
ceded  to  Nadir  Shah,^who  being  afiaifinated  in  17471  Achmet  Abdalhh,  hit 
tre^furcr,   an  unprincipled   man,  l)Ut   pofiefied  of  great  intrepidity^  found 
means,  in  the  general  cdnfufion  occafioned  by  the  tyrant^s  deaths  to  carry  off 
three  hundred  camels  Umded  with  wealth,  whefeby  he   win  enabled  to  put 
bimfelf  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  march  againtt  Delhi  with  fifty  thoufand 
borfe*     Thus  was  the  wealth,  drawn  from  Deliii  made  the  means  of  cootina* 
ing  thofe  miferies  of  war  which  it  had  allirft  brought  upon  them.     IVtnce 
Ahmed  Shah,  the  Mogul's  eldeft  fon,  and  the  vizier,  with  other  kading^meni 
in  this  extremity  took  the  field,  with  eighty  thoufand  horfe,  to  oppofe  the 
invader.     The  war  was   carried  on  with  various  fuccefs,   and  Mahommed 
Shah,  died  before  its  termination.     His  fon,   Ahmed  Shah,  then  mounted 
the  imperial  throne  at  Delhi  ;  but  the  empire  fell  every  day  more  into  decay. 
Abdallah  ereded  an  independent  kingdom,  of  which  the  Indus  is  the  general 
bonndary. 

The  Mahrattas,  a  warlike  nation,  pofiFeffing  the  footh^weftem  pcninfula  of 
India,  had^  before  the  invafron  of  Nadir  Shah,  exadted  a  chout  or  trrbute 
from  the  empire,  arrfing  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  which 
being  withheld,  in  coii£equence  of  the  enfeebled  ftate  of  the  empire,  tke  Mah- 
rattas became  clamorous.  The  empire  be^an  to  totter  to  its  foundation  ; 
every  petty  chief,  by  counterfeiting  grants  from  Delhi,  laying  claim  to 
jaghires*  and  to  diftriAs.  Thecotmtry  was  .torn  to  pieces  by  civil  wars,  and 
gfoaned  under  every  fpecies  of  domeflic  confofion.  Ahmed  Shah  reigned 
only  feven  years,  after  which  much  diforder  and  confufion  prevailed  in  Indof- 
tan,  and  the  people  futfcred  great  calamities.  At  prefent,  th^e  imperii  dignity 
of  Indoilan  is'  vefted  in  Shah  Zadah,  who  is  univerfally  acknowledged  to  be 
the  true  heir  of  the  Taojerlane  race  ;  but  his  ppwer  is  feeble  :  the  city  of 
Delhi,  and  a  fmall  territory  round  it,  is  all  that  is  left  remaining  to  th« 
houfe  and  heir  of  Tamerlane,  who  depends  upon  the  protection  of  the  Eng- 
li(h,  and  whofe  interell  it  is  to  fiipport  him,  as  his  authority  is  the  beft  legal  ' 
guarantee. 

We  (hall  now  conclude  the  hiftory  of  Indoftan  with  fome  accoimt  of  the 
Britkh  tranfadions  in  that  part  of  the  world,  (ince  1765,  when  they  were 
quietly  fettled  in  the  pofTeiHon  of  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orixa  ; 
not  indeed  as  abtblute  fovereigns,  but  as  tributaries  to  the  emperor.     This 

*  Jaghtre  means  a  grant  of  Undfrdm  a  fovereign  to  a  fubjed,  revokable  at  pleaforet 
but  generally,  or  almoft  always,  for  a  Ufe*renu 
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ftate  oFtranquiDityyliowever,  did  not  long  continue  ;  for  in  1767  th^y  fonnci- 
thenrfelvcs  engaged  in  a  very  dangerous  war  with  Hyder  Ally  tbc  (bvereigfii 
of  Myfore^    This  man  had  origimilly  been  a  military  adventurer,  who  learn- 
ed the  rudinients  of  the  art  of  war  in'  the- French  catnp  ;  and  in  the  year 
1753,  had  dtftingnifhed  htmfelf  in  their  fervicc.     In  1763,  having  bee«  ad- 
vanced to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Myfore,  he  depofed  hta  fovereign,  and 
tifurped  the  fupreme  authority  under  the  title  of  regent.     In  a  Qiott  time  he 
extended  bis  dominions  on  all  (ides,  except  the  Carnatic,  until  at  lad  his  do* 
niinions  equalled  thi  ifland  of  Qr^at  Britain  in  extent,  with  a  revenue  of  not 
lefs  than  four  millions  fterling   annually.     The  difcords  which  took  plice  in 
Various  parts  of  Indoftan,  particularly  among  the  Mahrattas,  enabled  him  t(» 
aggrandize  himfelf  in  foch  a  manner,  that  his  power  foon  became  formidable 
to  bis  neighbours;  and  in  1767  he  found  himfelf  in  danger  of  being  attack<« 
ed  on  one  (ide  by  the  Mahrattaa,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Britifh.     The  for^ 
ftter  were  bought  off  with  a  fum  of  money,  and  the  latter  were  in  confequence 
obliged  to  retire.     Having  foon,  however,  affemblcd  all  their  forces,  feveral 
f>l>flinate  engagements  took  place  ;  aii^  the  Britifh  now,  for  the  firft  tiWy 
found  a'fteady  oppofition  from  an  Indian  prince.     The  war  continued  with 
various  fucceis  during  the  years  1767,  1768,  and  part  of  1769*  when  Hydert 
with  a  ftrong  detachment  of  his  army,  pafling  by  that  of  the  Britifli,  advanc- 
ed within  a  little  diftanee  of  Madras,  when  be  intimidated  the  government  iota 
a  peace  upon  his  own  terilis.     The  advantages  gained  by  this  peace,  however^ 
were  quickly  loil  by  an  unfortunate  war  with  the  Mahrattas,  from  whom*  la 
the  year  1 771,  he  received. a  moft  dreadful  defeat,  almost  his  whole  army 
killed  or  taken-.     Hyder  was  now  reduced  to  the  necelllty  of  allowing  hia 
enemies  to  defolate  the  country',  till  they  Retired  of  their  own  accord  ;  after 
which  he  retrieved  his  affairs  with  incredible  perfeverance  and  diligence,  fci 
that  in  a  few  years  he  ^ecame  more  formidable  than  ever.     In   1772,  ,thj^  ' 
Mahrattas  made  fome  attempts  to  get  poffeffion  of  the  provinces  of  Corah 
and  fome  others,  but  were  oppofed  by  the  Britifh  ;  who,  next  year,  defeated 
andilrove  them  acrofsthe  river  Ganges,  when  they  had  invaded  the  country 
cif  the  RohiHas.     On  this  occafion  the  hitter  had  a&ed  only  as  the  -allies  of 
3ujah  Dowlaw,  to  whom  the  Rohilla  chiefs  had  promifed  to  pay  40  lacks  of 
rupees  for  the  prote6tion  dffered  them  ;  but  when  the  money  came  to  be 
paid,  it  was  under  various  pretences  refufed  ;  the  confequence  of  which  waa 
that  th^  Rohilla  country  was  next  year  {1774)  invaded  and  conquered  by 
the  Bnti(h|  as '  well  as  feveral  other   lafge  tradts  of  territory  ;  by  which 
means  the  boundary  of  Oude  was  advanced  to  the -weftward,  within  zg  milea 
of  Agra  :  north  weflward  to  the  upper  part  of  the  navigable  courfe  of  the 
Ganges  ;  and. fouthweH ward  to  the  Jumna  river. 

In  1778,  a  new  war  commenced  with  the  Mahrattas  ;  on  which  occafion  a 
brigade,  confiftiiig  of  7006  Indian  troops,  commanded  by  Britifh  officer?, 
travcrfed  the  whole  empire  of  the  Mahrattas,  from  the  river  Jumna  to 
the  weflern  ocean.  About  this  time  the  war  with  finnce  broke  out,  and 
Hyder  Ally,  probably  expeAing  afliftance  from  the  tVench,  made  a  dread* 
ful  irruption  into  tie  Carnatic,  at  the  head  of  100,000  men.  For  fome 
time  he  carried  every  thing  before  him  ;  and,  haying  the  good  fortune  to 
defeat  or  rather  deftroy  a  detachment  of  the  Britifh  army  under  coloml 
BaiHie,  it  was  generally  imagined  tjiat  the  p6wer  of  Britain  in  that  part  of 
the  world  would  have  foon  been  annihilated.  By  the  happy  exertions  of 
Sir  Eyre  Coote,  however,*  to  whom  the  management  of  affairs  waa  now 
committed,    the  progrefs  of  this  formidable    advcrfary  was  ftopped,  and 
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ht  foon  became  weary  of  a  war,  which  was  attended  with  incredible  etpen^ 
tohimfelft  without  any  reafonable  profpcA  of  fucccfs.  By  the  year  1782* 
therefore,  Hydcr  Ally  waa  (incerely  defirouf  of  peace,  but  died  before  it  could 
be  brought  to  a  conclufioa  ;  and  his  rivaj  Sir  Eyre  Coote  did  not  furvive 
him  above  five  months  ;  a  very  remarkable  circumftance,  that  the  commanders 
in  'chief  of  two  armies,  oppofed  to  each  other,  fliouldboth  die  natural  deaths, 
within  fo  (hort  a  fpacc  of  time. 

To  Hyder  Ally  fucceeded  his  fon  Tippoo  Sultan,  whofe  military 
prowefs  is  well  known.  Of  all  the  native  princ^  ^f  India,  Tippoo 
was  the  mod  formidable  to  the  Bntifti  government,  and  the  moft 
hoftile  to  its  authority.  The  peace  of  Mangalore  in  1784  had,  it  waa 
fuppofed  fecured  his  fidelity  by  very  feeble  ties ;  and  the  fplendid 
embafly  which,  not  long  after  that  event,  he  difpatched  to  France,  afforded 
much  reafo^  to  apprehend  that  fome  plan  was  concerted  between  the  old 
government  of  that  country  and  the  tyrant  of  Myfore,  for  the  annoyance 
of  Great  Britain  in  its  Indian  pofTcOTions,  but  the  good  fcnfe  of  the  ua- 
fbrturfate  Louis  XVI.  induced  him  to  refufe  entering  into  thefe  viiionary 
fchemes. 

Difappointed  in  the  hopes  of  afTiflance  from  this  quarter,  Tippoo  either 
impelled  by  real  or  imagined  injuries  commenced  a  hollile  attack  upon  one 
of  the  allies  of  Great  Britain.  An  engagement  took  place  and  the  Britifh 
conceited  themfelvcs  bound  to  take  an  adlive  part,  and  to  unite  with  two 
of  the  moft  powerful  Rates  of  India,  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas,  to  crufh 
the  rifiRg  power  of  Myfore.  The  tranfaftions  of  theBritiHi  army  have  been 
as  fully  detailed  as  is  necefTary  for  the  entertainment  of  the  reader  in  the  Hif- 
tory  of  England  ;  they  were  almoft  invariably  crowned  with  fuccefs,  and 
Tippoo  was  at  left  reduced  to  the  greateft  diftrefs,'and  on  the  24th  of  Fe- 
bruary,  when  the  preparations  for  a  general  aflault  were  in  great  fiorw'ardhefs, 
it  was  announced  that  preliminaries  of  peace  were  fettled.  Nothing  could 
equal  the  difappointment  of  the  foldiers  at  this  newp,  whoexpe£ted  to  make, 
fortunes  by  the  plunder  of  this  wealthy  capital.  After  the  cefTation  of  arms» 
which  then  took  place^  the  condu6k  of  Tippoo  Sultan  was  fo  equivocal  and 
fufpicious,  as  to  make  it  necefTary  on  our  part,  to  renew  the  preparations  for 
the  ticge.  Overawed  at  length,  by  the  tirmnefs  «nd  decifion  of  lord  Com- 
wallis,  and  probably  alarmed  by  the  difcontent  of  iiis  own  peo{>le,  the  reluc* 
tant  Sultan  fubmitted  to  all  the  terms  propofed  $  and  on  the  I9tb  of  March^ 
the  copies  of  the  definitive  treaty  were  delivered  in  form,  by  his  fons  to  lord 
Cornwallis,  and  the  agents  of  the  allied  pt inces.  The  Nizam's  fon,  prince 
Secunder  J^h,  and  the  Mahracta  plenipotentiary  Hurry  Punt,  thought  it 
beneath  their  dignity  to  be  prefent  on  this occafion  in  perfon,  and  were  re*- 
prefented  by  their  vakeels. 

Thefubflance  of  the  treaty  was,  ift.  That  Tippoo  was  to  cede  one  half 
of  his  dominions  to  the  allied  powers.  2d,  That  he  was  to  pay  thre^  crorcsy 
and  thirty  lacks  of  rupees.  3d,  That  all  prifoners  were  to  be  refiored.  4th, 
That  two  of  the  Sultan's  three  cldefl  font  were  to  become  hoftages  for  the 
due  performance  of  the  treaty. 

Tippoo  is  faid  to  have  been  prevailed  upon  with  infinite  difficulty  to  fub- 
itiit  to  the  terms  of  peace  ;  and  now  that  all  was  fettjed,  the  uneafmefs  in 
the  feraglio  became  extreme  in  parting  with  the  boys,  who  were./o  be  fent  out 
as  hoftages.  The  fultan  was  again  intreated  to  requefl  ^hey  might  be  allow- 
ed to  flay  another  day,  in  order  to  make  fuitable  preparations  for  their  dc« 
parture  t  and  lord  CornwaUis,  who  had  difpenfed  with  their  Comhig  at  the 
tiflUthc  treaty  was  fcQt|  had  again  the  goodnefs  to  grant  his  re<iucft.  , 

Whca 
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'  When  the  princet  left  ttie^fert,  whiah  appeared  to'be  mamad,  u  thfly 
tnnt  oat,  aod  ever;  where  crowded  with  people,  vrbo*  from  Ciriofity  or  af- 
Se&ion,  hid  come  to  fee  them  depart  t  the  fuUan  hiroifelf  mi  oB  the  nimput 
■boTc  the  gatcmjr.  Thpy  were  filuted  bf  ihe  fbit  wbeo  kntof  it,  and 
'wilh  twenty  one  gaai  from  the  park  at  they  approaohed  our  cam^  vbcte 
the  part  of  the  line  they  paffed  wav  turocd  out  to  meet  Hiem.  The 
vakeeU  condaded  then  to  the  tints,  which  bad  beco  fent  Jrndt  the  htt 
for  their  accammodation,  where  they  were  met  by  Sir  John  K^aaway,  the 
Mahratta  and  NiKam'i  vakeclt,  and  from  thence  aooompauied  by  them  to 
-bead  quaiten. 

The  prineea  woe  caiA  mounted  on  an  etephaitt  ridbly  capariiboed,  and 
JiEatedin  a  filTer  canopied  (eat  and  were  attended  by  their  ikther*!  aakeeli. 
.  an^  the  perfona  ah^eady  mentioned,  alfo  on  eleptianta.  flie  proceffion 
wai  led  by  feveral  camd  barcatraa,  [^mcficn^B]  and  -ftven  Aandard  bcaf^ 
-en,  carrying  fmall  green  flags  fufpended  from  roeketi  *,  followed  by  one 
tiiindml  pikemcD,  with  fpeara  inhud  with  filter.  -Their  gaard  of  twy  hundred 
f^y*,  and  a  pany  of  horfe,  brought  up  the  rear.  In  thi»  otder  they  ap- 
proacbed  head  qnarten,  where  the  battalion  of  Bengal  (tpayt,  ooimmaaded  if 
^ptaln  Wddi)  appointed  for  their  gnard,  formed  «  ftrcct  to  faceive  them. 

Xjord  CiHDwalliB,  attended  by  hit  ftaff,  and  fame  of  the  grindpal  ofiocra  of 
the  army,  met  the  prince*  at  the  door  of  hia  large  tent,  aa  they  difniounted 
frtdn  the  cl^ham ;  aod,  after  embracing  them,  l«d  them  ia,  om  id  eaek 
hand,  to  the  tent}  the  eldelt,  Abdul  Kahok,  wm  about  ten,  the  yowigeft, 
Mooaa-nS-Dccn,  abotu  eight  yean  of  age.  When  they  arere  Ctatad  Aii  eaek 
fide  0f  lord  ConiwaUia,  Gulkun  Ally,  the  head  nkeel,  addreflad  hit  lordAip 
aa  followi :  The^  children  were  thia  momiag  the  fons  of  the  fultan  my  mar. 
tcr  t  their  GtDation  is  now  changed,  and  they  raoA  now  look  up  to  your  l«r^ 
Aip  ha  their  father." 

Lord  CorawdUa,  who  bad  received  the  boyi  at  if  they  bad  bten  Ida  OWA  ' 
£>ns,  aoxiovfly  affured  -the  vakeet  and  the  young  princes  tbemtelTCs,  that 
erery  atlcntioo  pofliblc  would  be  fhewn  to  them,  and  the  greoteft  Care  ta*  ^ 
ken  of  theif  pcrfpnh  Their  linle  facei  brig^ened  up  ;  t^  foeve  be<iaA£ 
Ughly  iDtereftingj  and  not  only  their  attendantt,  hut  aU  the  fpefiaton 
were  delighted  te  fee  that  any  fean  they  nigbt  have  harboared  wcte  renov- 
«d,  and  that  they  would  feon  be  reconciled  to  thenr  «haagc  at  fltuatioR,  ani 
to  theirocw  friends. 

The  princci  were  drefled  in  limg  white  moilin  gowni,  and  red  turbani. 
They  had  feveral  rows  of  large  pearls  round  their  necka,  from  which  waa 
fufpended  an  ornament  conGfting  of  a  ruby  and.  an  emerald  of  confiderable 
file,  fiirrounded  b;  large  bnlliants  ;  and  in  their  turbani,  each  had  a  fprig 
of  rich  pearlk  Bred  up  from  their  infancy  with  infinite  Care,  and  inftruAca 
in  their  manner*  to  imitaK  the  rcfervc  and  polttenefa  of  age,  it  alloniflied 
all  prefeot  to  fee  the  corrcdnera  aad  propriety  of  their  conduQ.  -The 
cldeft  boy,  rather  dark  in  hia  colour,  with  thick  lipa,  a  fmall  flattifli  aoie, 
anil  a  lon^  thoughtful  cuunlcnancc,  waa  lefa  admiieil  than  thi;  yoiingcil,  who 
is  rcmirksbly  fair,  with  ri'gular  fealurc9,<a  fmall  round  face,  large  full  eyea, 
and  ft  more  animated  appearance.  '  Raced  too,  on  the  right  hand  of  lord 
■Cornwallis,  ihc  youngcit  wa*  faid  to  be  tlic  favourite  (<in,  and  the  fulian'i 
intended  htir.  His  mulher  (a  lifter  of  Burhan>"d-Decn'.,  who  WBi killed  at 
Sattiinungulum),  a  beautiful  delicate  wgWS  **''^  ^^^B^.fe^  nAtffn- 

*  Atfif' is  s  miffile  weapon,  >.t>DlilllejgcC^ 

in  diameter,  ficctf  to  a  baaitHMa(t<st<  .(~ 
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henfion,  ft  fiew  days  after  the  attack  of  the  lines.  This  melancholf  eveiit  rA^ie 
the  fituation  of  the  youngeft  boy  doubly  intereftlng,  and»  with  the  otfa«r 
circumftances,  occafioned  his  attra^ing  by  much  the  moft  notice.  After 
fome  converfation,  his  lordAup  prefented  a  handfome  gold  watch  to  each  of 
the  princesi  .with  which  they  feemed  much  pleafed. 

Next  day,  the  27th|  lord  ComwaUisy  attended  as  the  day  befsre*  went  to 
pay  the  princes  a  vifit  at  their  tents,  pitched  near  the  mofque  redoubt,  with* 
in  the  gteen  canaut  or  wall.  After  enibracing  theni»  he  led  them,  one  in 
each, hand,  into  the  tent,  where  chairs  were  placed  for  his  lordftiip,  them* 
felves,  and  his  fuitc.  The  eldeft  boy,  now  feated  on  his  lordihip's  right 
hand,  appeared,  lefs  ferioua  thin  the  former  day^  and  when  he  fpoke  was  not 
only  graceful  in  his  manner,  but  had  a  moft  affable*  animated  appearance* 
£ach  of  the  princes  prefented  his  lord/hip  with  a  fine  Perfian  fword,  and  in 
return  he  gave  the  oldeft  a  fuzee,  and  the'  youngeft  a  pair  of  piftols,  of  Tery 
fine  and  curious  vorkmanfhip.  > 

Thus  ended  the  Indian  war ;  the  juftice  and  policy  of  which  has  bcea  verjr 
ii:u9h  doubted  by  thofe  who  muft  be  allowed  to  be  competent  Judges  of  In^ 
dian  politics  :  Others  however  ate  of  a  different  opimon  and  de»:nd  this  war, 
which,  fays  Major  Dirom,  **  has  vindicated  the  honour  of  the  nation,  has  gi- 
'ven  the  additionmi  poffeffions  and  fecurity  to  the  fettlements  in  India,  which 
they  required ;  has  effe^d  the  wifhed-for  balance  among  the  native 
powers  on  the  peninfula ;  has,  beyond  all  ft>rmer  example,  raifed  the  cluU 
ra6ker  of  the  Britifli  arms  in  India ;  an^  has  afforded  an  inftance  of  good 
faith  in  alliance  and  moderation  in  conqueft,  fo  eminent,  as  ought  to  confti- 
tute  the  Ettglifh  arbiters  of  power ';  worthy  of  holding  the  fword  and  fcalea 
t)f  juftice  in  the  caft.** 

However  different  our  opinions  may  be  with  regard  to  the  juftice  of  the 
war,  none  can  withold  their  approbation  from  lord  Comwattis  in  every  thing 
that  refpe^  the  condudi  of  the  military  operations  \  and  his  moderation  and 
(bund  policy  in  the  concluding  fcenes  cannot  be  too  highly  extolled. 

By  the  ambition  of  Tippoo,  a  wiar  has  been  fince  kmdkd  in  India,  which 
by  the  abilities  and  valour  of  thofe  entrufted  with  its  condud,  has  been  ter- 
minated in  a  manner  highly  advantageous  to  the  commercial  and  political  in* 
terefts  of  Britain..  .By  the  taking  of  Seringapatam,  and  death  of  Tippoo, 
the  Britifii  power  in  India  refts  on  a  more  folid  foundation,  and  only  requircg 
to  be  excrcifed  with  juftice  and  moderation  to  be  rendered  perpianeot. 
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The  peninsula  within  the  Ganges. 
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RivEi^sO    The  Cattack  or  Mabanad^i^'thc  Soane  and  Nerbudda,  tbc 
Puddrr,  and  the  famous  Kidna. 

Ci^iMATBt  s^AsoNSy  AND  vaoDucs,^      The  chaiti  of  moontains  alread J 
menticMied,  tusning  from  north  to  fouth,  renders  it  winter  on  one  Me  of  tbia 
peninfuli^  while  it  is  Cummer  on  the  other.  About  the  end  of  Junci  a  foiith« 
weft  wiod  begins  to  blow  from  the  Tea,  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar*  which,  with 
continnal  rams,  Eafts  feur  months,  during  which  time  all  is  ferene  npoa  tbe 
coaft  of  Coromandeirtlie  weftem  andeaftem  coafts  being  fo  den^miaatcd}^ 
Towards- the  xad  of  O&ober,  the  rainy  feafon  and  the  change  of  the  a 
Ibons  begina  en  the  Gordmandel  coail,  which  being  deftitutc  of  ^ood 
bourb,  renders  it  extremely  dangerous  for  ftlips  to  remain  there,  during, 
time;  and  to  this  is  owing  tbe  periodical.  returiM  of  the  Engliih  (hipping  to- 
^Bombayt  vpon  the  Malabar  coaft.^    The  air  is  naturally  hot  ip  this  peninfula^ 
but  it  is  refrcftied  by  breeses^  the  wind*  altering  every  twelve  hours  ;  that  iv 
fiom  midnight  to  noon  it   blowa  off  the  land,' when  it  is  tolerably  hot,  and 
during  the  o^har  twelve  hours  firom  the  £ra,  which  laft  proxies  a  great  refieft- 
nent  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  qoaftr    The  produce  of  the  foil  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  other  part  of  the  Eaft  Indies.     The  like  may  be  laid  of 
their  quadrupeds,  fiQi,  fowl,  and  nosdons  creatures  and  infeds. 

iNHABir^KTS.}  The  inhabitants  of  this  part  are  nK>re  bladk  in  com* 
pIcBion,  than  thofe  of  the  other  peninfula  of  India,  though- lying  nearer  Uy 
the  equator,  which  makes  fome  fufptrA  them  to  be  the  drlaend^nts  of  an  an* 
cient  colony  from  Ethiopia.  The  greateft  part  of  them  have  but  a  faint  no- 
tion of  any  allegiance  they  owe  to  the  emperor  of  Indoftan,  whofe  tribute 
from  henfie  ha»  been,  ever  fince  the  invafion  of  Shah  Nadir,  intercepted  by 
their  (bubahs  and  nabobs,  who  now  exercife.  an  independents  power  in  the  go* 
iremment  ;  but  beiides  thoie  foubabs,  and  other  imperial  viceroys,  many 
eftates  in  this  peninfula  beloug  to  rajahs,  or  lords,  who  are  defcendants  of 
their  old  pHnces,  and  lodk  upon  themfelves  as  being  independent  on  the 
Moguls  and  his  authority.  On  the  ftibied  of  eaftern  mannersi  we  qmnot 
pafa  over  the  dreadful  aufterities  pra£tifed  by  the  Hindoo-devoteea  that  ihtf 
may  obtain  a  certain  and  f^eedy  admiflion  into  the  delights  of  paradife.  Ani« 
mated  by  the  defire  of  Qbtaining  thi^  glorious  reward*  the  patient  Hiado* 
fmiles  attidfl  unutterable  mifcry,  and  exults  in  every  vaviety  of  voluntary 
torture  •;  he  equally  braves  the  raging  flood  and  the  devouring  fire,  his  cour- 
age is  not  to  be  (haken  by  the  fharpeft  pangs  of  torture  or  by  the  apprcack 
of  death  in  ita  mnft  ghaftly  and  appalling  form.  In  the  hope  of  expiating 
former  crimes  by  adequate  penance,  and  of  regaining  fpeedily  that  fancied 
elyfittm,  he  binds  him&lf  to  the  performance  of  vows' which  make  human  na- 
ture ftiudder  and  human  reafon  ftaggexv  He  pafTes  whole  weeks  without  the 
fmalleft  oouriftiment,  and  whole  years  in  painful  vigils.  He  wanders  about 
naked  as  hecamefrotnthe  womb  of  his  garenti.  and  fuffcrs,  without  repining. 
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itffetf  ^ciffitnde  of  heat  and  cold,  of  drm'ng  ftorm  and  beating  rain.  He 
SarMls  whh  hts  arms  croffed  above  his  head;  till  the  finews  fhnnk  and  tbe  fleft 
whithers  away-  He  fixefl  his  eye  upon  the  burning  orb  of  the  fun,  ti^  it^ 
light  be  extinguiHied  and  its  moiftare  entirely  dried  up  .*• '  \ 

PaoTiNCSB,  ciTi£8,  ANi>  OTHER.  Bi^tLD.  1      FroflB  wbat  hsi  hceQ  faid 
iNG8»  Ft7Bi.ic  AND  TKiVATB^  3  ^bove,  this  peninfuk  is  rather 

to  be  divided  into  great  governments,  or  foubahfhips,.  than  into  ^^vinces* 
One  foubah  often  engrofles  feveral  provinces*  and  fixes  the  feat  of  his  govern* 
■lentf  according  to  his  own  conveniency.  I  fhal)  fpeak  of  thofe  provinces^ 
aa  belonging  to  the  Malabar,  or  Coromaadel  coaft,  the  two  great  obje^s  of 
Engliflr commerce  ift  that  country  f  and  firft^  of  tbe  eaftem^  or  Coromandcl 
«oaft. 

Madura  begins  at  Cape  Contortn,  the  fouthemmoft  point 'of  the  pcninfula* 
It  18  about  the  bignefs  of  the  kingdom  of  PortugaU  and  is  faid  to  have  beem 
governed  by  a  fovereign  king,  who  had  under  him  feventy  tributary  princes^ 
tacb  of  then  independent  io  his  own  dominions,  but  paying  him  a  tax  ;  now 
the  cafe  it  much  altered,  the  prince  being  fcarcefy  able  to  prote£i  hiipfelfy 
«nd  bis  people  frofti  tbe  depredations  of  his  neigbboure,  but  by  a  tribute  to 
boy  them  on  ;  the  capital  is  Tritchiaopoli*  The  chief  value  of  this  kiagdoBi 
ieems  to  confift  of  a  pearl  fiAiery  upon  its  coaft.  Tanjour  is  a  little  kingdom^ 
Ihring  to  the  eaft  of  Madura.  The  foil  is  lintile,  and  its  prince  rich,  till  plun* 
devcd  by  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  and  fome  Britifti  fubjefts  eonne6led  with  hiau 
V/ithin  it  lies  th^Daniih  Eaft  India  fettlement  of  Tranquebar,  and  the 
fertreft  of  Negapatam,  ^  which  vrts  taken  from  the  Dutch  the  faift  war,  and 
coiifirffledto  the  Engl^  by  the  late  treaty  of  peace  ;  the  capital  city  is  Tan* 
jour.  » 

The  Camatfc,  lis  it  is  now  called,  is  well  known  to  the  Englifh.  It  ta 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  bay  of  Bengal :  on  the  north  by  the  river  Kifina^ 
which  divides  it  from  Golconda,  on  the  weft  by  Vifiapour ;  and  on  the  foutk 
ky  the  kingdoms  of  Meflaor  and  Tanjour ;  being  m  length,  from  foutb  to ' 
Borth^  about  f 45  miles,  aod  276  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  wef(.  Th^  capital  of 
tbe  Camatic  is  Dtfnagar,  and  of  our  ally  the  nabob,  Arcot.  The  cauntry  ia 
general  is  efteemed  beakhful,  fertile,  and  populous.  Within  this  country^ 
•pen  the  Coromandel  coaft,  lies  fort  St.  David's,  or  Cuddalore,  belonging  to 
|ke  Ettgfilh,  with  a  diftri€k  round  it*  The  fort  is  ftrong,  and  of  greau import* 
ance  to  our  trade.  Five  leagues  to  the  north  lies  Pondicherry,-  once  the  em« 
porium  of  the  French  in  the  £aft  Indies,  but  which  hath  been  repeatedlf 
taken  by  the  Engli A,  and  as  often  reftored  by  the  treaties  of  peace.  '  Since 
the  l>eginning  of  the  prefent  war  it  was  again  taken,  by  the  Englilh,  and  ha« 
fince  remained  in  their  poflcffibn. 

Fort  St  George,  better  Jcnown  by  the  name  of  Madras,  is  the  capital  of  the 
Engltik  Eaft  India  Company^s  dominions  in  that  part  bf  the  Eaft  Indies^  \ 
and  is  ^ftant  eaftward  from  London,  about  4,800  miles.  Great'  com« 
plaints  have  been^'ade  of  the  fit  nation  of  this' fort ;  but  no  pains  have  been 
fpared  by  the'  company,  th  rendering  it  impregnable  to  any  force  that  cair 
be  brought  againft  it  by  the  natives.  It  protedks  two  towns,  called,  from  the 
coniplexions  of  their  feveraf  inhabitants,  tbe  White  and  the  Black.  Tb^ 
White  Town  is  fortified,  and  contains  an  Englifh  corporation  of  a  mayor  and 
alderman.  Nothing  has  been  omitted  to  mend  the  natural  badnefs  of  its  fitua- 
lion,  which  feems  originally  to  be  owing  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dia- 
mond mines,  which  are  but  a  weeks  journey  ditbmt.  Thefe  mines  are  under 
^  direction  of  a  Mogul  officer,  who  lets  them  out  by  admeafuremeut,  encIo< 
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ling  the  contents  b^  pallilkdocs  ;  all  diamonds  above  a  certain  weight  ong^naSm 
Ij  belonged  to  the  emperor.  The  diftriA  belonging  to  Madras,  emtendln^ 
about  40  miles  rounds  is  of  little  value  for  its  produ£i  ^  8o»ooo  inhabicantB  of 
various  nations  are  bad  to  be  dependent  opon  Madras ;  but  its  (afety  ccmfifta 
in  the  fuperiority  of  the  Englifh  by  fea.  It  carries  on  a  confidcrajble  trade 
with  Chinay  Perfia»  and  Mocha. 

The  reader  needs  not  be  informed  of  the  immenfe  fortunes  acquired  bjr  tbe 
Englifh,  upon  this  coaft,  .within  thefe  thirty  yean ;  bnt  fome  of  theft  fortunef 
appear  to  have  been  obtained  by  the  moft  iniquitous  prances.     There  ferms 
to  have  been  fome  fundamental  errors  in  the  conftitution  of  the  £aft  India 
Company.     The  diredors  oonfidered  the  riches  acquired  by  their  govemort 
and  other  iervants  as  being  plundered  from  the  company,  and  accordingly  lexit 
out  fuperintendants  to  centroul  their  governors  and  oveigrown  fervanta  ;  and 
have  from  time  to  time  changed  their  governors,  and  members  of  thecooncil 
there.     As  this  is  a  fubje^  of  the  greatest  importance  that  ever  perhaps  oc* 
curred  in  the  hiftory  of  a  commercial  country,  the  reader  will  indulge  us  ia 
one  or  two  refie6tions.    . 

The  Engliih  Bad  India  Company,  through  xhe  diftiafUons  of  the  Mo^ol 
empire,  the  fupport  of  our  government,  and  the  undaunted,  but  fortunate 
fuccefies  of  their  military  officers,  have  acquired  fo  amazing  a  property  in  thla 
peninfula,  and  in  Indoftan,  that  it  is  fuperior  to  the  revenues  of  many  crowned 
heads ;  and  fome  of  their  own  fervants  pretend,  that  when  all  their  eapeocea 
are  "paid,  their  clear  revenue  amounts  to  near  two  millions  fterhng ;  out  of 
which  they  were  to  pay  400,000!.  annually  to  t^e  government,  while  fuffered 
to  enjoy  their  revenues^  How  that  revenue  is  colle6ied,  ^or  from  whence  it 
arifes,  is  beil  known  to. the  company  ;  part  of  it,  however,  has.  been  granted 
in  property,  and  part  of  it  is  fecured  on  mortgages,  for  difcharging  their  ex- 
pences  in  fupporting  the  interefts  of  their  friends,  the  emperor,  and  therefpec* 
tiyc  fouhahs  and  nabobs  they  have  aflifted. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  this  company  has  exercifed  many  rights  appropriated  to 
ibvereigiity  ;  fuch  as  thofe  of  holdipg  forts,  coining  money,  and,  the  like. 
Thofe  powers  Were  thought  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  a  commercial 
limited  company,  and  therefore  the  Englifh  miniftry  and  parliament,  l^ve  re- 
peatedly interfered,  in  order  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  a 
board  of  controuPat  home  is  at  length  eftabliflied.  By  the  fuccefs  which  at- 
tended the  Britiih  arm^  in  the  lateiiwar,  and  by  the  extent  of  territory  which 
was  ceded  to  the  Company, 'their  pofieflions  being  more  fafe  from  the  inroada 
of  Tippoo  Sultan,  are  now  rendered  permanent  and  fecure.  It  is  much  to 
be  dreaded,  however,  that  the  natives  are  not  fufficiently  protected  from  the 
bpprel&on,  injuftice,  and  cruelty  of  which  the  fervants  of  the  Eaft  India  . 
k  Company  have  been  too  often  guilty. 

The  celebrated  Hyder  Ally,  with  whom  the  fervants  of  the  company  often 
embroiled  them,  (ha red  the  Camatic  with  the  nabob  of  Arcot.  In  the  lafr 
war  he  took  many  of  its  chief  places,  obtainedigreat  advantages  over  the  com- 
pany's troops,  and  broaght  his  forces  to  the  gates  of  Madras,  but  died  before 
tbe  concluQon  of  the  war.  He  is*faid  to  be  a  native  of  the  province  of  MeiTar, 
or  My  fore,  which  lies  to  the  foothweft;  of  the  Carnatic  ;  and  the  Chrifiiaiis 
of  the  apoille  St.  Thomas  live  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  Getti,  that  fe« 
parate  Melfar  from  Malabar.  PeUic ate,  lying  to  the  north  of  Madras,  be- 
lones  to  the  Dutch.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  kingdom  of  .Golconda, 
which,  befides  its  diamonds,  is  famous  for  tbe  cheapnefs  of  its  provifioni, 
and  for  m;dung  white  wine  of  grapes  that  are  ripe  in   January..    Gel- 
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iCon^  19  fub}e6k  to  a  princes  called  the  Ntzam,  or  Soubah  of  the  Deccaif, 
vrho  is  rich,  and  cao  raife  100,000  men.  The  capital  of  his  dominions  id  % 
called  Pagnagur,  or  Hydrabad,  but  t}>e  kingdom  takes  its  name  from  the 
city  of  Golconda.  Eaft-fotith-ead  of  Golconda  h'es  Mafulipatdn,  where  the 
Englifh  and  Dutch  have  fadories.  The  Englifh  haye  alfo  faflones  dt  Can* 
jam  and  Vizigapatan,  on  this  coaft  ;  and  the  Dutch  at  Narlipore.  The 
province  of  Otixa,  from  whence  the  EngliAi  company  draw  feme  part  of 
their  revenues,  lies  to  the  north  of  Golconda,  extending  in  length  from  e^ft 
to  weft  about  550  miles,  and  in  breadth  about  240.  It  is  governed  chiefly 
by  Moodajee  Booflah,  and  his  brother,  allies  to  the  Mahrattas.  In  this 
province -Elands  the  temple  of  JaJ[aryunt^  which  they  fay  is  attended  by  50b 
priefts.  The  idol  is  an  irregular  pyramidal  bhck  ftone,  of  about  4  or  5ooIb. 
vreight,  with  two  rich  diamonds  near  the  top,  to  reprefent  the  eyes,  and  the 
bofe  and  mouth  painted  with  vermillion. 

The  country  of  Deccan  *  comprehends  fcveral  large  provinces,  and  fome 
kingdoms  ;  particularly  thofe  of  BagUna,  Balagate,  Telenga,  and  the  king* 
dom  of  Vifiapour.  The  truth  is,  the  names,  dependencies,  and  government 
of  thofe  provinces,  are  extremely  unfettled  ;  they  having  been  reduced  by 
Aur^ngzebe,  or  his*  father,  and  fubje^  to  almoft  annual  revolutions  and  alte- 
raiion«^  Modem  geographers  are  not  agreed  upoA  their  fituation  and  ex- 
tent, biit  we  are  told,  that  the  priocipal  towns  are  Aurengabad,  and  Dolta- 
bad,  or  Dowlet^abad  ;  and  the  latter  is  the  flrongeft  place  in  all  Indoflan. 
Meat  it  h'e.>  the  famous  pagod  of  Elora,  in  a  plain  about  two  leagues  fquare. 
The  tombs,  chapels,  temples,  pillars,  and  many  thoufand  figures  that  fafronnd 
it,  arc  faid  to  be  cut  out  of  the  natural  rock,  and  to  furpafs  all  the  other  ef'- 
forts  of  human  art.  «  Telenga  lies  on  the  eaft  of  Golconda ;  and  its  capital, 
Bcder,  contains  >ti  garrifon  of  3000  men.  The  inhabitants  of  this  province 
fpeak  a  language  peculiar  to  themfelvcs. 

Baglani  lies  to  the  weft  of  Telenga,  and  forms  the  fmalleft  province  of  the 
empire ;  its  capital  is  Mouler.  The  Portuguefe  territory  begins  here  at  the 
port  of  Daman,  twenty  one  leagues  fouth  of  Surat,  and  extends  almoft 
twenty  leagues  to  the  north  of  Goa.  Vifiapour  is  a  large  province,  the 
weftern  part  is  called  Concan,  which  is  intermingled  with ,  the  Portuguefe 
poffeffions'.  The  rajah  of  Vitlapour  is  faid  to  have  had  a  yearly  revenue  of 
fix  millions  fterhng,  and  tp  bring  to  the  field  £50,000  fgldiers.  The  capital 
ts  of  the  fahie  name,  and  the  country  very  fruitful.  The  principal  jplaces  on 
thie  coaft  are>  Daman,  BafTaim,  Trapar,  or  Tarapor,  Chaw],  Dandi,  Rajah* 
hour,  Dabul  Rajupur,  Ghiria,  and  Vingurla^r  The  Portuguefe  have  loft 
fereral  valuable  poffeffions  on  this  coaft,  and  thofe  which  reipain  are  on  the 
decline. 

Guzerat  is  a  maritime  province  on  the  gulf  of  Cambaya,  and  one  of  the 
fineft  in  India,  but  inhabited  by  a  fierce  rapacious  people.  It  is  faidno  con- 
tain 3  ;  cities.  Amed- Abad  is  the  capital  of  the  province,  where  there  is  ati 
£ngli(h  fa^lory,  and  is  faid,  in  wealth,  to  vie  with  the  richeft  towns  in  £u* 
rope.  About  43  French  leagues  diftant  lies  Surat,  where  the  Engliih  have 
a  flour iftiing  factory. 

•  Among  the  iflauds  lying  upon  the  (ame  coaft  is  that  of  Bombay,  belonging 
to  the  Englifti  Eaft  India  company.     Its  harbour  can  conveniently  hold 
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*  Thisnatne  Df  ccan  fignifies  the  South,  and  in  its  moft  exteniive  fignlfication,  includes 
|he  whole  pcninruU  fouth  of  Indoftan  lYoper.  However,  in  its  ordinary  iignii^cation,  it 
means  only  the  countries  fituated  between  Indoikan  Proper,  the  Caniatic,  and  Orii& ;  that 
fi^<he  provinces  of  Candeiih,  Amednagur,  Vifiapour,  and  Orifla. 

I^eoacl*!  Intf odtt^^n  |o  the  iMcmo|r»  of  hl9  Map  of  Indoftan,  p.  czii. 
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1090  fliipB  at  anchor.     The  ifland  itfelf  i«  about  feven  mOct  is  lengA^ 
twenty  in  circumference  ;  but  it8  lituation  and  bart^ur  are  ita  chief 
nendationsy  being  deftitute  of  almoii  all  the  convenienciea  of  life.     Th 
is  about  a  mile  long,  and  poorly  built ;  aud  the  cjimatc  was  fatal  to  the 
£ngli(h  confiitutionsi  till  experiencey  caution »  and  temperafjce>  taught  them 
prelerTatives  againd  its  unwholefomenefs.     The  beft  water  there  is  prefcTrcd 
in  tanksy  which  receive  it  in  the  rainysCeafons.     The  fort  is  a  rcgulu-  <}uad» 
ranglc^  and  well  built  of  Hone.     Many  black  merchants  reiide  here,      T*kis 
ifland  was  part  of  the  portion  paid  with  the  infanta  of  Portvgal  to  Charlea 
II.  who  gaveit  to  the  £aft  India  company  ^  and  the  ifland  is  ftill  dividccl  iatm 
three  Roman  catholic  parimtu,  inhabited  by  Portuguefe,  and  what  arc  called 
popifli  Meftizes  and  Canarins  ;  the  former  being  a  mixed  breed  of  the  oatirct 
9ad  Portuguefty  and  the  other  the  Aborigiaes  of  the  country.     The    il>n|^- 
lifli  have  fallen  upon  methods  to  render  this  ifland  and  town,  under  all  their 
difadvaiktagcsy  a  fafe*  if  not  an  agreeable  reiidcnce.     The  reader  fcarcdy  need* 
to  be  informed,  that  the  governor  and.  council  of  Bombay  h&ve  lucrauve  poft% 
at  well  as  the  officers  under  them.     The  troops  on  the  ifland  are  comwMnded 
by  Englifli  officers ;  and  the  natives,  when  formed  into  regular  companies,  and 
disciplined,  are  here,  and  all  over  the  £aft  ladies,  called  Sepoys.     The  ioha* 
bitanta  of  the  ifland  amount  to  near  60,000,  pf  different  nations ;  each  of 
whom  enjoys  the  pra£^ice  of  his  religion  unmoltfttd. 

Near  Bombay  are  feveral  other  iflands,  one  of  which,  caQcd  Elepluoiti^ 
contains  the  moft  inexplicable  antiquity  perhaps  ia  the  world.     A  fignic 
of  an  elephant,  of  the  natural  fiae,*  cut  coarfely  in>ftone|  p^denu  itielf  oo  thm 
landing  place,  near  the  bottom  of  a  mountain.     An  eafy  flopc  then  leads  to  a 
ftupendous  temple,  hewn  out  of  the  foh'd  ro6k,  eighty  or  ninety  feet  long,  and 
forty  broad.     The  roof,  which  is  cut  fla  ,  is  lupported  by  regular  row*  af 
pillars,  about  ten  feet  high,  with  caniioU,  reiembling  round  cufliions^    at 
if  prefled  by  the  weight  of  the  incum^nt  mountain.     At  the  farther  end 
are  three  gigantic  figures,  'which  have  been  multiplied  by  the  blind  zeal 
of  the  Portuguefe.     Bcfides  the  temple,  are  various  images,  and  groopes  oa 
each  hand  cut  in  the  done  ;  one  of  the  latter  bearing  a  rude  reiemblance  of 
the  judgement  of  Solomon  ;  befldcs  a  colannade,  with  a  door  of  regular  archfr^ 
tenure  ;  but  the  whole  bears  no  .manner  of  r«femblanoe  to  any  of  the  Geoloa 
^rorks. 

The  ifland  and  city  of  Goa,  the  capital  of  the  Portugucic  fettfcmentiw  in 
the  £aft  Indies,  lies  about  thirty  oules  fouth  of  Viogurla.  The  iflaad  ia 
about  twenty- (even  miles  in  compafs.  It  has  one  of  the  liaell  and  beft  for* 
tified  ports  in  the  Indies.  This  was  formerly  a  moft  iuporb  {ettiement,  aad 
waafurpafled  either  in  bulk  or  beauty  by  few  of  the  European  cities.  It  ia 
iatd  that  the  revenues  of  the  Jcfuits  upon  this  iflaud,  equalled  thoie  of  the 
jcrown  of  Portugal.  Goa,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  Portuguefe  po&flk>a«  of 
this  coaft»  is  under  a  viceroy,  who  ftill  keeps  up  the  reoMias  of  ihc  aadest 
iplendour  of  the  government.  The  rich  peuinlula  of  Salittt  is  dependent  on 
Goa.  Sunda  hcs  fouth  of  jhc  Portugueie  territories,  and  is  gofveined  by  a 
rajah,  tributary  to  the  Mogul.  The  Enghfli  fadory  of  Corvrar  ia  one  ol  the 
moH  pleafant  and  healthy  of  aay  upon  the  Malabar  coalL  Kanoia  liesaboat 
Ibrty  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Goa,  and  reaches  to  Caiicm.  Its  foil  ia  Iwnoaa  fav 
^xxlucing  rice,  that  fuppUes  many  part>  of  Europe,  and  foox  of  the  Indies. 
The  Kanorines  are  bid  generaUy^to  be  governed  by  a  Udy»  whote  Som  has 
the  title  of  Rajah;  and  her  fubjcds  are  accbuated  the  bfavcll  aad  aoA  civilift* 
cd  of  any  in  that  peninfuh,  aiKi  uinaikab  y  given  to  commerce. 

Tbovgb  Mahbv  gives  name  to  the  whoklootb-wdlooaftof  thcfcainfiiby 


Thb  peninsula  withim  rut  Gahois. 


f^S 


yet  it  u  coafined  ^  prefent  to  the  country  fo  called,  Ifing  on  the  weft  of 
Cape  Comorin,  and  called  the  Dominions  of  the  Samorin.  'Th^  MaUrfoar 
language*  however,  is  common  in  t&e  Camatic ;  and  the  cqdntry  itfelf  is  rich 
aad  fertile  hut  peftered  with  green  adders,  whofe  pdifon  is  incurahle.  It  was 
formerly  a  large  kingdom  of  itfelf.  The  moft  remarkableplaces  in  Malabar 
are  Kannamore,  containing  a. Dutch  fadory  and  fort;  Tellicherry,,. where 
the  Engltfh  have  afmall  fettlement,  keeping  a  conflant  garrifon  of  thirty  or 
fbrty-  ibldiers.  Calicut,  where  the  French  and  Portuguefe  have  fmall  fador- 
iea,  hefides  various  other  diftin^  territories  and  cities.  Cape  Comorin,  which 
18  the  fouthemmoft  part  of  this  peninfula,  though  not  above  three  leagues  ia 
extent,  is  famous  for  uniting  in  the  fame  earden  the  two  feafonsof  the  year  ; 
the  trees  being  loaded  with  bloflbms  and  fruit  on  the  one  fide,  while  on  the 
other  (ide  they  are  ftripped  of  all  their  leaves.  This  furpriilng  phenomenon 
is  owing  to  the  ridge  of  mountains  fo  often  mentioned*  which  traverfe  the 
whole  peninfula  from  fouth  to  north.  On  the  oppoiite  fides  of  the  Cape,  the 
winds  are  conftantly  at  variance ;  blowing  from  the  weft  on  the  weft  fide,  and 
from  the  eaft  on  the  f  aftem  fide., 

It  may  be  proper  to  obftrve,  that  in  the  diftrid;  of  Cochin,  within  Ma- 
labar, are  ta  be  found  fome  thoufands  of  Jews,  who  pretended  to  be  of  the 
tribe  of  ManaiTeh,  and  to  have  records  engraven  on  copperplates  in  He* 
brew  charaAers.  They  are  faid  to  be  fo  poor,  that  many  of  them  embrace 
&e  Gentoo  religion.  The  like  difcoveries  of  the  Jews  and  their  records 
have  been  made  ra  China,  and  other  places  of  Afia,  which  have  occafioned 
various  fpec^lations  among  the  learned. 

Before  we  clofe  our  account  of  Indoftan,  Jt  may  be  propei;  to  deCcribe  its 
prefent  divifion  according  to  the  different  powers  among  whoih  it  is  fhared; 
and  this  is  the  more  necefiary  as  it  may  fcrve  to  give  the  reader  a  clearer  idea 
of  thefe  exteiifivvregions,  and  at  the  fame  time  fiiew  him  how  very  confi^derable 
a  portion  belongs , to  the  Britifh  and  their  allies.    .         /     ^ 

The  celebrated^erfian  ufuf  per  Thamas  Kotili  Khan,  having  in  the  year 
1738  defeated  the  emperor  Mahomed  Shaw,  plundered  Delhi,  and  pillaged 
the  empire  of  ^reafure  to  the  amount  of  more  than  70  millions  fterling,  reftor- 
cd  the  unhappy  prince  his  dominions,  but  annexed  to  Perfia  all  the  countries 
weftward  of  the  Indus* 

This  dreadfuljncurfion  fo  weakened  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  that 
the  viceroys  of  the  diffek^ent  provinces  either  threw  off  their  allegiance,  or  ac- 
knowledged a  very  precarious  dependence  ;  and  engaging  in  wars  with  each 
other,  called  in  as  allies  the  £aft  India  companies  of  France  and  England, 
who  had  been;  originally  permitted  as  traders,  to  form  eftablifhments  on  the 
ooafts  :  thefe,  from  the  great  fuperiority  of  European  difcipline,  from  allies 
bfcsime  in  a  (hort  time  principals  in  an  obftinate  cooteft,'  that  at  length  ter« 
iniliated  in  the  ezpulfion  of  the  French  from  Indoftan  ;  and  thus  a  company 
of  Britiih  merchants  have  acquired,  partly  by  ceffions  from  the  country  powers, 
and  partly  by  injuftice  and  ufurpation.  territories  equal  in  extent,  and  luperior 
in  wealth  and  population  to  moft  of  tlie  kingdoms  in  Europe. 

The  Mahrattae  originally  poffeffc'd  feveral  provinces  of  Indoftan,  from 
whence  they^were  driven  by  the  arms  of  the  Mogul  conquerora  ;  they  were 
never  wholly  fubjeded,  but  retiring  to  the  northern  part  of  the  Gauts,  made 
frequent  incurfions  from  tbefe  inacccflible  mountains  r  taking  advantage  of  the 
anarchy  of  the  empire,  they  have  extended  their  frontiers,  and  are  at  prefent 
ppffeffed  of  a  tra^  of  country  1000  Britiih  miles  k>ng,  by  700  wide* 

>    5  G  Hydcr 


y 

Vfyitt  AAf  ^  a  (blAef  of  fortune,  ^o  had  learned  the  art  of  war  frdsr 
tk^  Ettropc^tts,  lAvbij^pbtte^eA  himfelf  of  that  parTof  the  anetent  Camattc, 
(tailed  the  kiagdom  ofMyforet  has  withid'a  few  fears  aa{unr«d>  hy  cdnttoaai 
ddnqnefUi  a  eonfiderabk  portibn  6f  the  foixtbern  part  df  the  Pemafbfau  Thu 
aide  arid  adive  prinee,  the  moll  fdrmidable  enemy  that  the  EngUfh  ever  ex- 
perienced in  Inddftari)  dyin?  ifi  1781,  left  to  hisfonTippoo  Saib  the  peaceful 
poSefSon  of  his  dominions^  lupcfior  in  extent  to  the  Mngdom  of  England* 

Thefe  extraordinary  revolutions,  with  others  of  lefs  trnportanee,  render  the 
fUlowing  account  of  the  prcftnt  dlvifion  of  property,  in  this  unhappy  empirr* 
abfblutefy  necei&ry,  in  ofder  to  underftand  its  modem  htHory. 

l»IfeE3E»t»IVlSI0N  or  I  N  D  O  »  T  A  N; 

Such  ts  the  in&bility  of  human  greatnefs,  that  the  prcftnt  Mogrul*  Shah 
ASunit  the  defcendant  ofthe  Great  Tamerlane,  is  merely  a  nominal  priDce,  of 
no  importance  in  the  politics  of  tudoftan ;  he  Is  permitted  to  refide  at  I>clhfr 
which  with  a  fmall  adjacent  territory,  is  all  that  remains  to  htm  of  'that  nA 
eiapjre,  which  his  anceftors  governed  for  more  than  350  years. 

The  principal  diviilons  ot  thia  conntiy,  as  they  flood  at  the  peace  with* 
Ttppoo  in  ffgtf  areas  folldwt^z.  The  Britidt  poffeffions  i  States  in  alliance 
with  Britain  ^  Tippoo  Saib's  territories  ;  Mahratta  ftates  and  thdr  tnbQt»* 
ms  ;  and  the  territories  of  the  Soubah  of  the  Deccan. 

BRITISH'POSSESSIONS. 

The  Sriti(h  pofleffions  contain ^bout  177,374  fquart  Britiih  miha-^.   Thej 
conQll  of  three  diftin£l  government  s^  viz. 


^^^P^^^'     i  B^Sr  .ad  part  of  Orif&  J  00  the 
«iuu or  Bengal.       l^^^^      *"  j     ^ 


Oeaget. 


Northern  Circars.  dn  the  coaft  of  Ot^ai 


r  Thejaghirc 
eflt  ort    Territory  of  Cuddj 
u         1  of  Dev'c 

L  — of  Negii 


CoTemment  oQ    Territory  of  Cuddalore     {  on  the  ctjaft  of  Co- 

MadFU«         I   — — of  Dev'cdtta     1  romandeL 

ipatam 


•  The  c&inder  tff  Ac  late  Myder  AHy  appcarmj  tt>  me  (fap  Major  RenncB)  te  W 
hot  thtle  underftdbd  in  this  part  of  die  world,  I  hare  »tKlmed  co  Mteaipt  «i  oatKne  cf 
it.  Hb  Aililary  faictSkt  fmndcd  on  the  unproveineBt  of  difdp)iae»  atteotiwi  Co  aicriC 
of  eveey  kiad  ;  eoncilittion  of  due  diffcivnt  tribes  that  ficrved  under  his  hannfrv;  ooo' 
tOBpC  of  ftate  and  cercntony,  except  what  natuzally  arofe  from  the  dignity  of  his  chanc- 
ter :  and  his  confequent  occoaomy  in  perfonal  expences  (the  di^erent  habits  of  which 
form  tile  chicTdiftindion  of  what  is  called  character  amon^  ordinny  princes),  together 
with  his  minute  atteotion  to  mattin  of  finance,  and  the  r^;iikr  payMent  of  hb  artoy  \ 
o&  thefo  together  rai£ed  Hydcr  as  fat  above  4^e  princes  ^  lodoftui  as.  the  great  foalitics 
of  the  iate  Pmifian  monarch  raifed  him  above  the  geoerality  of  European  princes  ;  sfii 
keace  I  have  crer  con&dcled  Hyder  as  the  FREDERIC  of  the  Eaft.  Cruelty  wa$  tho 
▼ice  of  Hyder  v  but  we  ire  to  conHder  that  Hydcr's  ideas  of  mercy  were  regulated  by  *» 
Afiatic  ftandard ;  and  if  is  not  improbable  that  he  mi^ht  rate  his  own  charader  lor  mo* 
deration  and  clemency,  as  far  above  thofc  of  TamerUne^  Nadff  Shah,  and  Ab<falbKht  as  hl^ 
fated  hit  difc^hne  above  thctrsb 

t  See  page  76^ 

Govcmmeatr 


Tux  FlEMIK$UX>A.wii(^fH  wu^  Q^9^m*  99j 

^iSovernment  of  BocniMyi  pn^hfrGulf  ofCattfaay. 

To  thefe  vc;ba«e  pow  to  add  the  diftri^  cc4e4  bf  '^Ippop  Sulua  in  1^ 
treat 7>fi^cd  lit  ScringapMi&PO  the  iSth  pf  MaKh,  I792y  viz» 

■ 

w                            •      ^  Koooteai7pi«0idM, 

Calicut  and  PiJgaut-cherry,  yielding  a  rerexuM  of        «.  •           9>3^»7^5 

Dindigtily  Pyalny^  and  Verapacbry  .          •             •  •                90,000 

£a}tm,  Kooh,  Namcooly  and  Sunkagherry        •            •  ^       ^8|O0O 

Ahtpor,  Permuuce,  Sbadmungal,  and  Vamlpor      '  -  -         681OOO 

Sarra  Mobiilj  lUycottahj  Parampouryy  &^                    •  x>34fOOo 

At  A^  rate  of  3  r^p^  to  eadh  jM^oda,  and  (he  rupees  red^oned  ^  a*, 
-id-  cacht  the  annual  valqe  of^the  late  critifh-  acgiiKittons  wiflfas\(r,  Ati^^O 
sicaordipi^  to  Major  Rennell  in  hU  Memoir  of  a  fiap<of  the  Peninfo^  ofin- 
dia ,  p.  53 .     For  the  revenue  df  the  other  Sntifii  ppifeffionsy  fee  thi<  Onpomafy 

y*677- 

GoyBK)!>MENT  OF.  Benga^.]  Tbu gpiEcniip^^t  was  ricUy  flottrifliinj^,  and 

populouRy  beforc'llhe  late  ufurpatioas  in  ladoftan.  It  is  fin^y  waured  by  the 
^aoj^  and  Bun*ampooter  with  theif  numerous  iiavigable  channels*  and  the 
feveral  qavigable  rivers  thiey  receive :  it  is  Certiliz^d  by  their  periodical, inua- 
datiohs  ;  and  bj  its  natural  fituation  is  vuXL  fecured  againft  foreign  enemies. 
JSut  for  a  morp  particular  defcrip^ion  of  this  i^roTince,  we  irefer  our  readers  to 
%ht  ajpcount  we  biive  already  given  of  it. 

GoTSK'NB|S)!ix  OF  MADHAS.J  The  great  ^efeAs  of  this  government* 
are  not  only  the  want  of  conneftion  b<:twe^n  its  parts,  which  are  fcat-^ 
tered  along  an  eatenfive  coaft,  and  feparated  fiym  e^^h  oth^  by  ftates  frg- 
quently  hollile,  but  being  totally  devoid  offQpi  haTbo^ts.  Hopes^  hpwe« 
.ver,  have  been  entertained  of  removipg  |bli  U&  defdfty  hj  cemoiving  the 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  that  branch  of  the  Caveri  galled  Qoleroon^  whkfli  f^dOp 
into  the  Tea  at  Demotta.  The  capital  «Ad  Icat  of  govempient  is  Ma- 
dras in  the  Jaghirc,  called  alfd  JFortSt..Georg«.  It  is  illfttuated,  withoiit 
a  harbonr,*  apd  badly  fortified,  yet  contains  upw^rf^  pf  app^ppp  iahalij* 
,  lants — Fort  St.  DA.yiD,  in  the  territory  0/  Cuddaiore,  is  rich,  fioarHhtng, 
and  Gontaina  60000  inhabitants.-!-MASULiPATAM)  in  the  norAem  Circars, 
at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Kiftoa,^  was  formerly  the  nioft  flourifliing 
ao4  Qommercial  city  pn  tUs  coaj^  and  ihoagb-  m)ich  ^ecHned,  is  ftill  con$« 

ikrabl^ 

The  northern  Circar^  which  are  denominated  from  the  towns  of  Ctcacpie, 

Kajamundry,  Elore,  and  Gondapily,  are  defended  inland  by  a  ftrong  barriq: 

of  aiofHatains  and  eatpnfivt  lorefts,  bcyottd,  whic|  the  country  is  totally  nn« 

j^nawB  for  a  con&decaUe  fpaor. 

GovEaNMEMT  Of  BoMaAT>]     This  govcmnii^t  is  waterjcd  by  the,Tapee 

and  Ne]A>odda.     Its  eKfkti  and  feat  of  government  is  Bombay,  in  a  fmsdl 

ifland,  and  an  unhealthy  fituatioa,  but  it.ia  «eU' fortified,  and  has  a  fine  har- 

•hourf     S.vaAT  oq  tl^e  lapep,  which  fonqs  an  indifferent  port,  is  one  of  the 

moft  rich  and  commercial  citifs  in  Indoftan^-^TiLLiCHERRy,  on  the  MaU- 

-  >V  cftjift,  is  jjcpcpjiwt  Jin  Ppflfibay. 

5  C2  *AJLLIE3 
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Tm  PENINSULA  triTHfir  th*  GAnosf. 
A  L  L  I  E  S  or  THB  BRITISH. 


Dominions  of  the  nabob  (*     Fyzabad. 


of  Oude. 


Domiqic^ns  of  the  nabob 
^ .  of  Arcoty  comprehend- 
ing the  eaftern  part  on- 
ly of  the  ancient  Car- 
nal ic« 


1^     Lucknow  the  prefent  capital  of  Oade. 

Arcot  on  the  Paliar  is  the  capital,  thoa^rh  the 
.nabob  ufually  refides  at  Madras. 

Gin^ee,  the  ftroiigeft  Indian  fortrcfs  in  the 
Camatic. 

Tritichinapoly  near  the  Caveri,  well  fortified 
in  the  Indian  manner^  was  rich  and  populous* 
containing  near  400,000  inhabitants,  novr  al- 
moft  ruined  by  the  numerous*  fieges  it  haa  fuA 
tained. 

Seringham  Pagoda,  in  an  ifland  of  the  Ca* 
▼eri,  is  famous  throughout  Indoftan  for  its 
fandity,  and  has  no  leTa  than  40000  prieftt, 
vj^ho  conftantly  refide  here  in  Toluptuous  indo- 
lenee. 

Chandegeri,  the  ancient  capitatof  the  empirr 
of  Narzzingua,  formerly  rich,  powerful,  and 
populous  ;  near  it  is  the  famous  pagoda  of  Tri- 
petti,  the  Loretto  of  Indoftan.  The  offerings 
of  the  numefbih:^  pilgrims  who  rcfort  hitberf 
bring  in  an  immenie  revenue. 

Tanjore,  Madura,  and  Tinivelly,  are  the 
capitals  of  (mall  ftates  of  the  fame  name,  which, 
with  Marawar,  are  dependent  on  tlie  nabob  of 
Arcot. 

Taritprv  of  Putty  SW,  t  Amed«b.d. 

Quicker  m  the  foubah  -J  Ctmbav 

of  Guzerat.  L  ' 

Territory  ^fjje  rajah  of  |g^y^^^  ,  celebrated  fortrefiK 

MAHRATTA '  STATES,   in   aUiance  wjth  the  BairxsH,  and  their 

•  TaiBUTAatss. 

•  .      .  .  , 

.This  eztenfive  country  is  divided  among  a  i^umber  of  chiefs  whole  obedi* 
ence  to  their  paifwah  or  head  is  merely  nominal  ;  as  they  often  go  I9  war 
againft  each  other,  and  are  feldom  confederated,  but  on  Occafions  that  would 
unite  the  moft  difcordant  ftates,  that  is,  for  their  mutual,  defence. 

Southern  Poonah   Mah-  f     Satara  the  nommal  capital  of  the  Mahiatta 

ftates  :  the  Paifwah,  at  prefent  refides  ^at  Ppo« 
nah* 


Aurun^abad,  Amedaagur,  and  Vifiapour,  are 
in  his  tef  ntories*   ' 


rattas,  or  the  territories 

of  Paifwah,  are  natural-  ^ 

ly  ftrong,  being  inter- 

fefled  by  the   various 

branches  of  the  Gauts. 

The  Concan  or  traft  between  the  Gauts  and  the  fea,  is  fometimet  caSed 

the  Pirate  coaft,  as  it  was  fubjedi  to  the  celebrated  pirate  Angria,  and  his 

fuccefibrs,  whofe  capital  was  the  flrong  fortrefsof  Gheria,  taken  by  the  Eng- 

'  Ufh*  and  Mahrattas,  in  1755  :  by  the  acquifition  of  this  coaft  the^lahrattas 

have  become  a  maritime  power. 

.By  the  treaty  of  peace,  Tippoo  Sultan  ceded  to  the  Mshnittai : 


. '    / 


Tub  peninsula  withih  tbe  Gamcss.  9*9 


-  ; 


.  m       •  "        Koontearj  Pagodast 

In  the  Dooab,  being. the  circar  of  Bancapour,  with  part  1         i«, 06,666 
of  Moodgul,  &C.  affording  a  cevenue  of  -  J  ^ 

In  Gooty,  the  diflria  of  Saodoor  -  -  10,000 

■^■—     ■ « 
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TERaiToaiEs  or  the  Nizam»  anally  to  the  Beitish. 

•  The  poffeffione  of  the  Nizam  or  Soubah  of  the  Deccan,  (a  yoiwger  fon  of 
the  famous  Nizam-al-Muluck),  comprife  the  province  of  Goiconda,  that  ^td» 
the  ancient  province  of  Tcllingana,  or  Tilling,  fituated  between  the  lower  parta 
of  the  Kiftna  and  Godavery  rivers,  and  the  principal  part  of  DowUtabad; 
together  with  the  weftern  part  of  Berar,  fubjed  to  a  tribute  o&a  chottt,  or 
fourth  part  of  iu  net  revenue,  to  the  Berar  Mahratta.  The  Nizam  has  the 
Paifwah,  or  Poonah  Mahratta  on  the  weft  and  north-weft  ;  the  Berar  Mah« 
ratta  on  the  north  ;  the  northern  circars  on  the  eaft  ;  and  the  Caimaticy  and 
Tippoo  Sultan,  on  the  fouth.  I  am  riot  pcrfcdly  clear,  fays  Major  Rennd* 
in  my  idea  of  hb  weftern  boundary,  which,  during  his  wars  with  the  Mahrattas^ 
washibjed  to  continual  fluctuation  ;  but  I  underftand  generally,  that  it  ei^- 
tends  more  than  40  miles  beyond  the  city  of  Aurungabad,  weftwards  ;  and 
comes  within  80  miles  of  the  city  of  Poonah,  and  that  on  the  S.  W.  it  goes 
cooliderably  beyond  the  river  Beemah,  and  to  the  borders,  of  Sanore  Banca- 
poor.  His  capital  is  Hydnibad,  or  Bagnagor,  fituated  on  the  Mouifi  river 
near  the  famous  fortrefs  of  Golconda. 

The  diftri£ks  of  Adoni  and  Rachore,  which  were  in  the  hands  of  Bazalet 
Jupg,  (brother  to  the  Nizam)  during  his  lifetime,  are  now  inthe  hands  of  the 
Nizam.  The  Sourapour,  or  SoUapoor  rajah,  on  the  weft  of  the  Beeitiah  river^ 
together  with  fome  other  rajahs,  are  his  tributaries*  The  Nizam's  dominions 
are  fup'pofed  to  be  no  lefs  than  430  miles  in  length  from  N.  W.  to  S.  £.^bf 
300,wide.  Till  he  took  pofldfion  of  the  Guntodr  Circar,  his  dominions  no 
where  touched  the  fea. 

To  the  above  we  have  now  to  add  thofe  which  Tippoo  jSulun  ceded  to  hilk 
in  the  treaty  of  peace  figncd,  March  1 8, 1 7^2,  viz. 

Koooteary  Pagodai, 

kerpah  (or  Cuddapah)  Cummum,  GanjecotU,  and,  1  . 

Canoul,  affording  a  revenue  of  J  ^'  '390 

InGooty  •.       ,  -  -  5«»78* 

In  Adoni  (Mooka)  -  -  .  I2,t6z 

In  the  Dooab,  being  parts  of  Rachore,  and  Mo-  >  -  «,  ^., 


gul 
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B  S  a,  A  K    M  A  Hit  A  T  T  A  8. 


This  country  is  very  little  ^ 
l^nown  to  Europeans. 


Nagpour  is  the  capital* 
Balaiore  has  confiderable  trade* 
Cottack,  on  the  Mahanada,  an  important  poft 
which  renders  this  nation  a  formidable  enemy 
to  the  Britiih,  as  it  cuts  off,  the  communica- 
tion between  the  governments  of  Bengal  and 
^Madras/ 

Not. 


X 


9^  •      Tub  PENINSUIA  wit9I9  th9  OANCEf. 

Northern  t'eoNAH  Mahrattas. 

Tlicy  are  gOTcrncd  at      rOugciflySiii^ia'tcamai 
preicDt  bf  Siiidii  Hoi- J  Indoor,  Hotkor 'a  capital 

kar,  and fome  other  lefs  1  Calpy,  tiangdar  Punt's  capital 
iConiiderable  princes.      (.Sagur,  Ballagee-s  capital. 

'    TiFPOO   St7LTAK^I   TsftRITORXffl* 

» Wert  diniiiiflie4-0D«  kalf  in  cDnCiquueiiee  of  tbe  irtaij^  ^f  peace  in  <792. 
The  dooitiiidtiB  kft  him  at  dwt  tiae  wcvca 

Pr0Tinoe&  Chief  towm. 

Kingdom  ^fMjfore    •  •  Sf  ringpipacam  oa  U>e  Cav«riu 

BedooM  *  •>     Bedfu)ffie»  or  Hyder  Nugfor* 

Gaaara  -  ^  •^      .      Mangalore. 

ChtttMcoogy  Hafp^nelfyt  Roydcoog^  .&C.  are  ike  capitala  of  ^rritorief  of 
tkefaine  name. 


Qoontry  of  the  Abdaifi  :  Tkii  goremment,  vUch  sodndes  the  fovhak  oi 
Cabsii*  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Fer(ia»  w^  formed  by  Abdalla*  one  of 
the  ffenemlsof  Thamas  Koult  T^an,  when  on  the  death  of  that  ef^iqwr*  hiM 
taifuye  was  difoiembieied  ;'  itscapiial  iBCaodaharin  FerCa.~ 

CoBfttry  of  thcSeiks ;  They  are  faid  to  coo&ft  of  a  number  offmall  ftales  ' 
independent '  of  each  other,  but  united  by  a  federal  uoioa. 

Covntry  of  the*  Jats  br  Creta,  very  Httle  kziown  to  Eiuropcaoi. 

.  CoVBCry  of  Zabeda  Caiva^om  A%han  fijokiila. 

Territory  of  Agra  on  the  Japina. 

Femtkabadt  or  eountry  of  the  Patao  HohMlaa^  on  the  Gasigeai  dwroiwdai 
hf  the  dominions  of  Oude. 

Bottdekund* 
•^  Travancore/ near  Cape  Cofflorin. 

Since  the  conqueft  of  Afyforei  and  the  defeat  and  death  of  Tippoo^  kis 
tec^itori^  have  been  partitioned  between  the  Britifh,  the  Nizam,  and  the 
MabrMtas;  To  theeompeny  natun^IyfeM  the  proviQceof  Ca^ara,  and  the 
diftrid  of  Coimbatopr  and  Deramporam,  with  aH  the  territi>ry  iyiag  between 
"the  pofieffions  of  the  company  in  the  Carnatic,  and  thofe  in  the  l^ladabar  pro- 
^Bcty  together  with  the  fortrcfs,  city,  and  iiland  of  Seringapatam.  To  the 
^jz^m  were  allotted  the  dtftrIA  of  Grooty  ahd  GurrttincondA,  together  with 
a  trad  of  country,  the  frontier  of  which  fhould  be  drawn  nearly  along  the 
}ifie  of  Ohittddroog,  Sera,  Nundidroog,  and  Kolar.  To  the  &fahrattas  a 
porlkin  was  ceded  whidi  contained  Harponelly,  Soooda  'above  the  ghaats, 
and  other  dKlrids.  A  new  government  was  ereded  in  Myfore,  from  which 
the  family  of  Tippoo  were  altogether  excluded,  and  the  lineal  defcendenti  of 
(he  Rajah  of  Myfore,  were  reftored  to  the  throne  of  their  ancellors.* 


njisiA. 
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SlTUATlOM  AND  ExTSKT. 

Miles*  l)egrees.  Sk|,  MSHu- 

Length  I  sool . u**^^^     f 44  a^^  !<>  "orth  latitude*    1        ^^  /^-w 
Breadth  iioo\  ^^^    \z^  and  44  eaft  longitude.  \       ^00,00^ 

.^^  -It^ODERN   Perfia    is  bounded  by  the/mouAtaias  of 

^^"^^"^'"•-'lyi  Ararat,  or  Daghiftam  which  divide  It  from,  Cir- 
caifian  Tartary,  on  the  North  Wvft ;  by  the  Cafpian  fea,  which  divides  it 
^om  'Ruffia  on  the  north ;  by  the  river  Ox  us,  which  divides  it  from  U(bec 
Tartaryi  on  the  north:  Eaft  $  by  India^^  off  the  Eaft  ;  and  by  the  IndiaA 
ooean^  and  the  ^ulfa  of  PerUa  and  Ormus,  on  the  South  y  aad  by  Arabi» 
aod  Turkey,  on  the  Weft. 

This  kingdom  is  divided  into  the  following  provinces  ;  on  the  nOBtiera  of 
India  are  Chorafan,  part  of  the  ancient  Hyrcaoiay  including  Herat  and  Eftera- 
bad  ;  Sableuftan,  including  the  ancient  Badriana  and  Caadahar  ;  and  SigiT* 
tan  the  ancient  Drangiana.  The  ibuthcm  divilioa  contains  Makeran,  Ker^ 
man,  the  aodent  Ge£o(iia,  tad  Farftftan,  the  ancient  Perfia.  The  fouth-welb 
divtfion,  00  the  frontiers  of  Turkey,  contains  the  provinces  of  Chu&ftan,  the 
ancient  Sufiatna,  and  Irac-Agem,  the  ancient  Parthia.*  The  north*w«ft  di- 
▼ifioD,  lying  between  the  Cafpian  Tea  and  the  frontiers  of  Turkey  tft  Afia^ 
contain^  the  provinces  of  Aberbeitzen,  the  ancient  Media  ;  Gangeay  and 
Sagrftait,  part  of  the  ancient  Iberia  and  Colchis  >  Ghikia,  part  of  the  aacienC 
Hyrcania ;  Shirvaa,  and  Maxanderan. 

Namk.J  Perfia,  according  to  the  poets,  derived  its  name  from  J^erfeus,  the 
fon  of  Jupiter  and.  Danaai.  Lefs  fabulous  authors  fuppofe  it  derived  froot 
I*aras,  which  fignifies  a  horCeman  ;  the  Perfians,  or  Parthians,  being  alwfty«i 
celebrated  for  their  ikfll  in  horrenaanflup* 

Aia  ANOCLIMATE.3,  In  fo  exteniive  a  couittry  as  this  the  air  and  diV 
mate  is  very  differenu  All  along  the  coaft  of  the  Perfiaa  gulf,  from  Weft 
to  Eaft,  to  the  very  mouth  of  the  river  Indus,  the  heat  for  fofir  month*  ia 
io  exceifire,  that  even  thofe  who  are  borit  in  the  country,  unable  to  bear  it,  ai«6^ 
forced  to  qMJt  their  houfes  and  retire  to  the  mountains.  The  eaftem  provio' 
ces  of  Perda  from  the  river  Indus  tp  the  border  of  Tartary  are  fobje^  to  greae 
heats  though  not  quite  fo  unwholeforoe  as  on  the  coalls  of  the  Indiaa  ocean 
and  the  Pcrfian  gulf.  But  in  the  northern  provinces,  on  the  ooaft  of  the 
Cafpian  fea,  the  heat  is  fall  as  great,  and  though  attended  with  motfture,  is  a» 
unwholefome  as  on  the  coaft  before  mentioned.  From  O^ober  to  May  there 
is  no  country  in  the  world  more  pleafant  than  this,  but  the  yellow  complex- 
ions of  the  inhabitants  are  melancholy  proofs  of  the  malign  itf  ueoce  of  6un"' 
mcr.  The  reft  of  Perfia  enjoys  a  dry  air,  the  (ky  being  pcrfedly  ferefte,and 
hardly  fo  much  as  a  cloud  feen  to  fly  in  it»  In  the  night,  a  bri(k  wind 
fprings  up,  which  gives  (uch  a  coolnefs  to  the  air,  that  a  man  can  bear  a  tohe-* 
nble  warm  garment.  The  feafons  in  general,  2(nd  particularly  in  the  middk? 
of  this  kingdom,  happen  thus,  tlie  winter  beg  inn  fog  in  November  and"  lafttng^ 
iuaii\  March,!  is  very  (harp  and  Irude,  attended  with  froft  and  fnow,  which  USt 
defcends  in  great  flakes  in  the  mountains  but  never  on  the  plains* 

Soiir,  vaGSTasLR  and  animal  pit.oi>ucTiONS»3  Thcfe  vary  like  the 
air.    The  foil  is  far  fr^m  bei«g  luxuriant  towards  Tartlry  and  the  Cafpiao 
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fesLf  but  with  cuUitatioa  it  might  produce  abundance  of  com  and  fruitt« 
South  of  Mount  Taurus,*  the  fertility  of  the  country  in  corn,  fruits,  mncv 
and  the  other  luxuries  of  life,  is  equalled  by  few'  countries*  It  produces  wine 
and  oil  in  plenty,  fenna,  rhubarb,  and  the  fined  of  drugs.  The  fruits  are 
delicious,  elpecially  their  dates,  oranges,  piftachia-nuts  :  melons^  cucumbers, 
and  garden  fluffs^  Aot  to  mention  vaft  quantities  of  excellent  GHk  *  and  the 

folf  of  Baflbra  formerly  fumiihcd  great  part  of  Europe  and  Afiarwith  ▼ery 
ne  pearls.  Some  parts,  near  Ifpahan  efpecially»  produce  almofl  all  the 
£owers  that  are  valued  in  Europe  ;  and  from  fome  of  them,  the  roCes  efpcci- 
ally^  they  extraft  waters  of  a  falubrious  and  odoriRc  kind,  which  form  a  gain- 
ful  commodity  in  trade.  In  (hort,  the  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers  oF 
PeHia,|ire  of  a  mo  J  exalted  flavour  ;  and  had  the  natives  the  art  of  horticul- 
ture to  as  great  perfection  as  fome  nations  in  Europe,  by  tranfplanting,  en- 
grafting, and  other  meliorations,  they  would  add  greatly  to  the  natural  riches 
of  the  country.  The  Perfian  afla-foetida  flows  from  a  plant  called  hiltot,  and 
turns  into  a  gum.  Some  of  it  is  white,  and  fome  black  ;  but  the  former  is  fo 
much  valued,  that  the  nati^s  make  very  rich  fauces  of  it,  and  fometimes  eat 
it  as  a  rarity. 

No  place  in  the  world  produces  the  neceffaries  of  life  in  greater  abundance 
and  perfe&ion  than  Shirauz  ;  nor  is  there  a  more  delightful  fpot  in  nature'  t6 
be  conceived,  than  the  vale  in  which  it  is  (ituated,  either  for  the  falubrity  of 
the  air,  or  for  the  profuflon  of  every  thing  neceflary  to  render  life  comfort* 
able  and  a'greeaUe.  The  fields  yield  plenty  of  rice,  wheat,  and  barley,  which 
they  generally  begin  to  reap  in  the  month  of  May,  and  by  the  middle  of 
July  the  harveft  is' completed.  Moft  of  the  European  fruits  aie  produced 
here,  and  many  of  them  are  fuperior  in  fize  and  flavour  to  what  can  be  raifed 
ill  Europe,  particularly  the  apricot  and  grape.  Of  the  grape  of  Shirauz 
there  are  fever al  forts,  all  of  them  very  good,  but  two  or  three  more  parti-, 
cularly  fo  than  the  reft }  one  is  the  large  white  grape,  which  is  extremely 
lufcious  and  agreeable  to  the  talle  ;  the  fmall  white  grape»  asfweet^as  fogar  ; 
ttnd  the  black  grape,  of  which  the  celebrated  wine  of  Shirauz  is  made,  which 
is  really  delicious,  and  well  deferving  of  praife  ;  fo  much  fo,  that  people  who 
have  drank  it  for  a  fpace  of  time,  feldom  care  for  any  other,  though  at  the 
Jfirft  tafte  it  is  rather  unpleafant  to  an  European.  It  isprefledby  the  Arme- 
niansand  Jews,in  the  months  of  O^lober  and. November,  and  a  vaft  deal  is 
exported  annually  to  Abu  Shehr,  and  other  parts  in  the  Perfian  Gulph,  for 
fupply  of  the  Indian  market.  This  pomegranate  is  good  to  a  proverb ;  the 
Perfians  call  it  the  fruit  of  Faradife. 

The  bre^  of  horfe«  in  the  province  of  Fars  is  at  prefent  very  indiflerefk, 
owing  to  the  ruinous  ilate  of  the  country  ;  but  in  the  province  of  Dufhtif- 
taan,  lying  to  the  fouth-wefl,  it  is  remarkably  good.  The  flieep  are  of  a 
fuperior  flavour,  (owing  to  the  excellence  of  the  pafturage  in  the  neighboor- 
hood  of  Shirauz,  and  Are  alfo  celebrated  for  the  finenefs  of  their  fleece  ;  they 
have  tails  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  fome  of  which  I  have  feen  weigh  (fays 
Mr.  Franklin)  upwards  of  thirty  pounds  ;  but  thofe  which  are  fold  in  the 
markeu  do  not  weigh  above  fix  or  feven.  Their  oxen  are  large  and  ftrong, 
hut  their  flefh  is  feldom  eaten  by  the  nsttives,  who  confine  themfeWes  chiefly^ 
to  that  of  (heep  and  fowls. 

Provifions  of  all  kinds  are  very  cheap  ;  and  the  neighbouring  mountains 
affording  an  ample  fupply  of  fnow  throughout  the  year,  the  meaneft  artificer 
of  Shirauz  may  have  bis  waiter  and  fruits  cooled  without  any  expence  worthy 
confideration.  '  This  fnow  being  gathered  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and 
brought  in  carts  to  the  city,  is  fold  in  the  markets..    The  price  oi  provifions 

is 
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u  regulated  in  SUrauz  with  the  greateft  exa£^nef8  by  the  Darogaor  judge  of 
the  policey  who  fets  a  (ixcd  price  upon  every  article,  and  no  (hop-keeper  dares 
to  demand  more^  under  the  fevere  penalty  of  lofing  his  nofe  and  ears ;  fiich 
being  the  punifhment  attached  to  a  crime  of  this  nature ;  by  which  means 
the  pooreft  inhabitants  are  effectually  fecured  from  impofitiony  in  fo  capital  a 
point  as  the  neceffaries  of  life. 

Mount  AIMS.*]  Thefe  are  Caucafus  and  Ararat,  which  are  called  the 
mountains  of  Daghiftan  ;  and  the  vaftcolle6iion  of  mountains  called  Taurus, 
^nd  their  divifions,  run  through  ihe  middle  of  the  couUtry  from  Natolia  to 
India. 

Risers.]  It  has  been  obferved,  that  no  country,  of  fo  great  an  extent, 
Las  fo  few  navigable  rivers  as  PerQa.  The  mod  confiderable  are  thofe  of 
Kur,  anciently  Cyrus  ;  and  Aras,  anciently  Araxes,  which  rife  in  or  near  the 
mountains  of  Ara^t,  and,  joining  their  dreams,  fall  into  the  Cafpian  fea. 
Some  fmall  rivulets  falling  from  the  mountains  water  the  country  ;  but  their 
ilreams  arefo  inconGderable,  that  few  or  none  of  them  can  be  navigated  even 
by  boats*  The  Oxus  can  fcarcely  be  called  a  Perdan  river«  thoughit  divides 
Perlla  from  Ufbec  Tartary.  Per  da  has  the  river  Indus  on  the  ead,  and  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  on  the  wed. 

Wat£r.  j  The  fcarcity  of  rivers,  in  Perfia,  is  joined  to  a  fcarcity  of  wa- 
ter ;  but  the  defe6t,  where  it  prevails,  is  admirably  well  fupplied  by  means 
of  refervoirs,  aqueduds,  canals,  and  oth^r  ingenious  methods. 
.  MaTALs  AND  MINERALS.]  Perda  contains  mines  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and 
above  all,  turquoife  doi^es,  which  are  found  in  Chorafan.  Sulphur,  faltpetre, 
and  antimony,  are  found  in  the  mountains.  Quarries  of  red,  white,  and 
black  marble,  have  aUb  been  difcovered  near  Tauris. 

Population,  inhabitants,  man-1       It  is  impodlble  to  fpeak  with  any 

NERs,  CUSTOMS,  AND  DIVERSIONS*  J  Certainty  concerning  the  population 
of  a  country  fo  little  known  as  thatcf  PerGa*  If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  vad 
armies  in  modem  as  well  as  in  ancient  times,  raifed  there,  the  numbers  it  con- 
tains mud  be  very  great.  The  Perdans  of  both  fexes  are  generally  hand- 
fome  ;  the  men  being  fond  of  Georgian  and  Circaflian  women.  Their  com- 
plexions towards  the  fouth  are  fomewhat  fwarthy.  The  men  diave '  their 
heads,  but  the  young  men  fuffer  a  lock  of  hair  to  grow  on  each  fide,  and  tl^e 
beard  of  their  chin  to  reach  up  to  their  temples  ;  religious  people  wear  long 
beards.  Men  of  rank  and  quality  wear  very  magnificent  turbans^  many  of 
'  them  cod  twenty-five  pounds,  and  few  under  nine  or  ten.  They  have  a  max- 
im to  keep  tbeir  heads  very  warm,  fo  that  they  never  pull  off  their  caps  or 
their  turbans  out  of  refpe6k  even  to  the  king.  Their  drefs  is  very  dmple. 
Next  to  their  dcin  they  wear  callico  diirts,  over  them  a  ved,  which  reaches 
below  the  knee,  girt  with  a  fadi,  and  over  that  a  loofe  garment  fomewhat 
diorter.  The  materials  of  their  cfoaths,  however,  ire  cotnmonly  very  expen- 
five  ;  confiding  of  the  riched  furs,  filks,  muflin,  cottons,  and  the  like  valuable 
ftuffj,  richly*  embroidered  with  gold  and  filver.  They  wear  a  kind  of  loofe 
boots  on  their  legs,  and  flippers  on  their  feet.  They  are  fond  of  riding,  and' 
very  expenfive  in  their  equipages.  They  wear  at  all  times  a  dagger  in  their 
iafh,  and  linen  trowfers.  The  collars  of  their  diirts  and  clothes  are  open  ;  fo 
that  their  drefs  upon  the  whole  is  far  better  adapted  for  the  purpofe  both  of 
health  and  adtivity  than  the  long  flowing  robes  of  the  Turks. ,  The  drefs  of 
the  women  is  not  much  different ;  their  wear,  as  well  as  that  of  tlie  men,  is 
very  codly  ;  and  they  arc  at  great  pains  to  heighten  their  beauty  by  art, 
colours,  and  wafhea.  , 

The  Perdans  accud^m  themfclves  to  frequent  ablutions^  which  are  the  more 
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necefiaryt  as  tbey  (tldom  change  their  Knen.     Iti  the  morning  early  thrf 
fllrink  coffee,  about  eleven  go  to  dinner,  upon  fruits,  fwe^meats,  qnd   milk. 
Tiieir  chief  ontal   is  at  night.     They  eat  at  their  repafts  cakes  of  rice,  and 
others  of  wheat  flour  ;  and  as  they   efteem  it  an  abomination  to  cu^  either 
bread,  or  any  kind  of  meat,  after  it  is  drefTed,  thefe  cakes  are  made  thin,  that 
they  may  be  eafily  broken  with  the  hand  :  and  their  meat,  which  is  g^enr- 
rally  mutton,  or  fowls,  is  fo  prepared,  that  they  divide  it  with  their  Sabers. 
When  every  thing  is  fet  in  order  before  them,  they  eat  faft«  and  without  any 
ceremony*     But  it  is  obferved  by  a  late  traveller,  that  when  the  oldeft    man 
in  the  company  fpeaks,  though  he  be  poor,  and  fet  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
room,  they  all  give  a  ftrid  attention  to  his  words.     They  are  temperate^  but 
ufe  opium,  though  not  in  fuch  abundance  as  the  Turks  ;  nor  are  tbey    very 
delicate   in  fheir  entertainments  of  eating  and  drinking.      They  are   gpneat^ 
mailers  of  ceremony  towards  their  fupenors,  and  fo  polite,  that  they  accom- 
modate Europeans  who  vffit  them  with  ftools,  that  they  may  not  be  forced 
to  fit  crofs-leggcd.     They  are  fo  immoderately  fopd  of  tobacco,  which  they 
fmoke  through  a  tube  fixed  in  water,  lb  as  to  be/Cool  in  the  mouth,  that 
when  it  has  been  prohibited^y  their  princes,  they  have  been  known  to  leave 
their  country  rather  than  be  debarred  from  that  enjt)yment.     The  Perfiana 
arc  naturally  Tond  of  poetry,  moral  fentences,  and  hyperbole.     Their  long 
w'ars,  and  their  national  revolutions,  have  mingled  the  native  Periiana  with 
barbarous  nations,  and  are  faid  to  have  taught  tbem  diffimulation  ;  bat  tbty 
are  ftill  pleafing  and  plaufible  in  their  behaviour,  and  in  all  ages  have  been  re« 
mark  able  for  hofpitality. 

The  Perfians  write  like  the  Hebiews,  from'  the  right  to  the  left;  arc  neat 
m  their  feah  and  materials  for  writing,  and  wonderfully  expedittous  in  the  art. 
The  number  of  people  employed  on  their  man ufcripts  (for' no  printing  is 
allowed  there)  is  incredible.  Their  great  foible  feems  to  be  oftentation  in 
their  equipages  and  dreffes  ;  nor  are  they  lefs  jealous  of  their  women  than 
the  Turks,  and  other  eaflern  nations.  They  are  fond  of  roufic,  and  take  a 
pleafure  in  converHng  in  large  companies  ;  but  their  chief  diverfions  are  thofe 
of  the  field,  hunting,  hawking,  horfemanfhip,  and  the  exercife  of  arms,  in  all 
which  they  are  very  dextrous.  They  excel,  as  their  anceftors  the  Parthians 
did,  in  arghery.  They  are  fond  of  rope  dancers,  jugglers,  and  fightiDg-  of 
wild  bcaiis  ;  and  privately  play  at  games  of  chance.  ' 

There  are  places  in  Shirauz  (Mr.  Francklin  obferves)  drftingai(hed  by  the 
name  of  Zoor  Khana,  the  houfe  of  (Irength  or  exercife,  to  which  the  Perfiana 
rcfort  for  the  fake  of  exercifing  themfelves.  Thefe  houfes  ccnfift  of  one 
room,  with  the  floor  funk  about  two  feet  beloW  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and 
the  light  and. air  are  admitted  to  the  apartment  by  means  of  feveral  fmall  per- 
forated apertures  made  in  the  dome.  In  the  centre  is  a  large  fquare  terrace  of 
earth,  well  beaten  down,  fmooth  and  even  ;  and  on  each  fide  are  fmall  alcovea 
raifed  about  two  feet  above  the  terrace,  where  the  muficTans  and  (pe6latori 
are  feated.  When  all  the  competitors  are  affembled,  which  is  on  every  Friday 
morning  by  day  break,  they  immediately  ftrip  themfelves  to  thr  waift  ;'  on* 
which  each  man  puts  on  a  pair  of  thick  woollen  drawers,  and  takes  in  hit 
hands  two  wooden  clubs  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  and  out  in  tho 
fhape  of  a  ^ar  ;  thefe  they  rfd  upon  each  Iboulder,  and  the  mufic  (Inking 
up,  they  'move  them  backwards  and  forwards  with  great  agility,  (lamping 
with  their  feet  at  the  fame  time,  and  ftraining  every  nerve,  till  they  produce 
a  very  profufe  perfpiration.  After  continuing  this  exercife  about  half  an 
bour^  upon  a  fignal  given  they  all  leare  ofi^  q^uit  their  clubs,  and  joining 
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^nds  in  a'circle,  begin  to  move  their  feet  very  brlflcly  ia  unioo  with  the 
nufic,  which  u  ail  the  while  playing  a  lively  tune.  Having  continued  this 
.ibr  fomc.  timet  they  commence  wrciUing,  in  which  the  mailer  of  the  houfe 
is  always  thjc  challenger  ;  and  being  accullomed  to  the  exercifci  generally 
proves  conqueror.  The  fpeftators  pay  cacha(hahee  in  money,  equal  to 
three  pence  Englifli,  for  which  they  arc  rcfreftied  with  a  calean  to  Imoke, 
and  coffee.  This  mode  of  exercife  muft  contribute  to  health,  as  well  aa  add 
ftrength,  vigour,  and  a  manly  appearance 'to  the  frame.  It  fcems  to  bear- 
fome  refemblance  to  the  gymnaftic  exercifes  of  the  ancients. 

In  attempting  to  fay  any  thing  of  the  chara^er  of  the  modern  Perfians 
((ays  Mr.  Francklin)  I  amfenfible  of  the  di£Bculty  of  the  undertaking  }  yet 
as  during  my  day  in  Perfia,from  thefituation  I  was  placed  in,  by  living  ina 
native  family,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  more  of  the  nature  apd  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  middling  fort  of  people,  and  their  manners  ^and  cuitoms,  than  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  mod  travellers,  I  am  isdoced  to  give  the  few  obfervations 
I  made  during  that  period.  The  Periians,  with  jrefpe^  to  outward  behaviour, 
are  certainly  the  Pariiians  of  the  Eait.  Whilft  a  rude  and  infoUnt  demeanour 
|>eculiarly  oiarks  the  charader  of  the  Turki(h  nation  towards  foreigners  and 
ChriilianSf  the  behaviour  of  the  Perfians  would,  on  the  contrary,  do  honour  to 
the  moil  civilized  nations  \  they  are  kind*  courteous,  civil  and  obliging  to  all 
firangero,  without  being  guided  by  thofe  religious  prejudices  fo  very 'prevalent 
in  every  other  Mahometan  nation  ;  they  are  fond  of  enquiiing  after  the  man- 
ners and  cuftems  of  Europe ;  and  in  return  very  readily  afford  any  informa- 
tion in  refped  to  their  own  Country.  The  pra6lice  of  hoipitalit^  is  with 
them  fo  grand  a  point,  that  .a  man  thinks  himfelf  highly  honoured  if  you  will 
«nter  his  houfe  and  partake  of  what  the  family  affords  ;  whereas  going  out  of 
a  houfe,  without  fmpkinga  calean,  or  taking  any  other  rcfrcfhment,  is  deem- 
ed, in*  Perfia,  a,  high  affront  \  they  fay  that  every  meal  a  ftraoger  partakes 
with  them  brings  a  blef&ng  upon  the  houfe. 

The  Perfians,  in  their  converfation,  ufe  fuch  extravagant  and  hyperboli* 
*pal  compliments  on  the  mod  triding  occafions«  that  it  would  at'tiril  iut'pire  ^  . 
ftranger  with  an.  idea,  that  every  inhabiiunt  of  the  place  was  wiUing  to  lay 
down  his  life,  (hed  his  blood,  or  fpend  his  money  in  your  fervice  ;  and  this 
mode  of  addrefs  (which  in  fa&  means  nothing)  is  obftrved  not  only  by  thofe 
of  a  higher  rank,  but  even  amongfl  the  meanefl  artificers,  the  loweil  of  which 
will  make  -no  fcruple,  on  your  arrival,  of  offering  you  the  city  of  Shiraus  and 
all  its  appurtenances,  as  a  peifhkufh  or  prefent.  This  behaviour  appears  at 
firfl  very  remarkable  to  Europeans,  but  after  a  fhort  xi^e  becomes  equally 
familiar.  Freedom  of  converfation  is  a'thing  totally  unknown  in  Perfia,  aa 
that  walk  have  cars  is  proverbially  in  the  mouth  of  every  one.,v— The  fear  of 
•chaiufr  which  bind  their  bodies  has  alfoenflaved  their  minds  ;  and  their  coo- 
verfation  to  men  of  fuperlor  rank  to  themfelves  is  marked  with  figns  of  the 
moil  abje6k  and  (lavifh  fubmiffion  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  as  haugh- 
ty and  overbearing  io  their  infeiiprs. 

In  their  converfation,  the  Pefiians  aim  much  at  elegance,  and  ar^  perpe- 
tually repeating  verfes  and  paffages  from  the  works  of  their  motl  favourite 
poets,  Hafez,  Sadi,  and  Jami ;  a  pradlice  univerfally  prevalent  from  the 
highefl  to  the  loweft ;  becaufe  thofe  who  have  not  the  advantages  of  reading 
and  writing,  or  the  other  benefits  arifing  from  education,  by  the  help  of  their 
nod^mories,  which  are  veiy  retentive,  and  what  they  learn  by  heart  are  always 
ready  to  bear  their  part  in  oonverf!ition.  They  alfo  delight  muqh  in  jokes  and 
quaint  expreffions,  and  afe  fond  of  playing  upon  each  other  :  which  they 
Jbmetimcs  do  with  gres^  elegance  and  irony.     Ther^  is  one  thing  much  to 
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be  admired  in  their  converfation,  which  is  the  drift  attention  thej  aliwys  p^ 
tf  the  pcrfon  fpeaking,  whom  they  never  interrupt  on  any  account.  Tli«jL 
are  in  general  a  perfonable,  and  in  many  refpefte  a  hat^dfome  people  ;  tlieir 
complexions,  faviiig  thofe  who  are  expofed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather, 
are  as  fair  as  European?. 

The  bright  and  fparkling  eyes  of  the  women,  which  is  a  very  driking  l»eau« 
ty,  is  in  a  gres^t  meafure  owing  to  art,  as  they  rub  their  eye  brows  and  eye- 
lids with  the  black  powder  of  antimony  (called  furma)  which  adds  an  incom- 
parable brilliancy  to  Oieir  natural  luftre. 

Marriages.]     Wbcfi  the  parents  of  a  young  man  have  determined  upon 
marryiiig  him,  they  look  out  amongft  th^ir  kmdred  and  aequaintance  fc^r   a 
fuitable  match ;  they  then  go  to  the  houfe  where  the  female  they  intend  to 
demand,  lives.     If  the  father  of  the  woman  approves,  he  immediately  orders 
fweet meats  lo  be  bronght  in,  which  is  taken  as  a  direft  fign  of  compliano^. 
After  this,  the  ufual  prefents  on  the  part  of  the  bridegroom^ are  made,  wfaiolx 
if  the  perfon  be  in  middHng  circumftances,  generally  confift  of  two  complete 
fuits  of  apparel  of  the  heft  fort,  a  ring,  a  looking  glafs,  and  a  fmall  fum  in  ready- 
money /of  about  ten  or  twelve  tomans,  which  is  to  provide  for  the  wife  in  c^£c 
of  divorce.     There  is  alfo  provided  a  quantity  of  houfehold  fluff  of  all  ibrtSy 
fuck  as  carpetSj  mats,  bedding,  utenfils  for  dreifing  viduals,  &c.     The  contraA 
is  witneffed  by  the  cadi,  or  magiilrate.     The  Wedding  night  being  come,  the 
bride  is  brought  forth  covered  jfrom  head  to  foot  in  a  veil  of  red  filk,  or  painted 
muflin  ;  a  horfe  is  then  prefented  for  her  te  mount,  whith  is  fent  thither  ex- 
prefsly  by  the  bridegroom ,  and  when  (he  is  mounted,  .a  large  looking- g^lafs 
is  held  before  her  by  one  of  the  bridemaids,  all  the  way  to  the  houfe  of  her 
hufband,  as  an  admonition  to  her,  that  it  is  tKe  iaft  time  (he  will  look  into  the 
V  glafs  as  a  virgin,  being  now  about  to  enter  into  the  cares  of  the  married  ftate. 
The  proceflion  then  fets  forward  in  the  following  order  x — firft,  the  muiic  aod 
dancing  girls,  after  which  the  prefents  In  trays  borne  upon  men's  (houlders  ; 
next  come  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  bridegroom,  all  fhouting  and  mak« 
ing  a  great  noife  ;  who  are  followed  by  the  bride  herfelf,  furrounded  *  by  all 
her  feipale  friends  and  relations,,  one  of  whom  leads  the  horfe  by  the  bridle, 
and  feveral  others  on  horfeback*  clofe  the  proceflion.     Rejoicings  upon  thit 
occa(ion  generally  continue  eight  or  ten  days.     Men  may  marry  for  life,  or 
for  -any  determined  time,  in  Periia,  as  well  as  through  all  Tartary  ;  and  tra- 
vellers, or  merchants,  who  intend  to  ftay  fometime  in  any  city,  commonly  ap« 
ply  to'  the  cadee,  or  judge,  for  a  wife  during  the  time  he  proppfeS  to  ftaj. 
The  cadee,  for  a  dated  gratuity,  produces  a  number  of  girls,  Whom  he  de« 
clares  to  be  hone(l,  and  free  from  difeafes  ;  and  he  becomes  furety  for  them. 
A  gentleman  who  lately  attended  the  Ruffian  cmbaiFy  to  Perfia  declares,  that, 
amongft'  thoufands,  there  has  not  been  one  inftance  of  their ^iihonefty  during 
the  time  agreed  upon. 

FuNKRALS.]  The  funerals  of  the  Perfians  are^coadufied  in  a  manner 
iimibr  to  thofe  in  other  Mahomedan  countries.  On  tlie  death  of  a  MufiTul- 
man,  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceafed  being  affembled,  ihake  loud 
lamentations  over  the  corpfe ;  after  which  it  is  wafhed  and*laid  out  qn  a 
bier,  and  carried  to  the  place  of  interment  without  the  city  walls,  attended 
by  a  Mullah,  or  prieft,  who  chaunts  pafFages  from  the  Koran  all  the  way  to 
the  gra^e.  If  any  MuiFulman  (hould  chance  to  meet  the  Corpfe  during  the 
procei&on,  he  is  obliged  by  the  precepts  of  his  religion,  to  run  up  to  the  bier, 
apd  offer  his"  afliftanc'c  in  carrying  it  to  the  gravc^  crying  out  at  the  fame 
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timCt  Lah  tilah  JB  LiHah  f  There  la  no  God,  but  God.  After  ttiterment, 
the  relations  of  th^  ddceafed  return  home,  and  the  women  of  the  family  make 
a  mixture  of  wheats  honey,  and  fpices,  which  they  eat  in  memory  of  the  de- 
ceafcdy  fending  a  p^t  of  it  to  their  friends  and  acquaintance,  that  they  a2fo  * 
tnay  pay  him  a  like  honour.  This  cuftom  feems  to  be  derived  from  very  great 
antiquity,  as  we  read  iii  Homer  of  facrifices  and  libations  being  frequently 
made  to  the  memory  of  departed  fouls. 

R£L<CiON.}  The  Perfians^^^  are  Mahometans  of  the  fe6k  of  Ali,  for 
vrhich  rcafon  the  Turks,  who  foIk>w  the  fucceifion  of  Omar  and  Abu  Bekr, 
call  them  heretics.  Their  religion  is,  if^offible,  in  fome  things  more  fan- 
tallical  and  fenfual,  than  that  of  the  Turks  ;  but  in  many  points  It  is  mingled 
with  fome  firamin  fuperlliiions.  When  they  are  taxed  by  the  Chriftians 
with  drinking  ftrong  liquors,  as  many  of  them  do,  they  anfwer  very  fenfibly, 
<*  You  Chriftians  where  and  get  drunk,  though  you  know  you  are  commit- 
ting (jn 8,  which  is  the  v^ry  cafe  with  us.'^  Havings  mentioned  the  Brarmins 
the  comparifon  between  them  and  the  Perfian  guehrfs  or  gaprsf  who  pretend 
%o  be  the  difciples  and  fucceffors  of  the  ancient  Magi,  the  followers  of  Zo- 
roafter,  hiay  be  highly  worth  a  learned  difquifition  ^;  that  both'of  them  held 
originally  pure  and  fimple  ideas  of  a  Supreme  Being,  may  be  .ealily  proved  ; 
but  the  Indian  Bramins  and  Parfes  accufe  the  Gauri^,  who  dill  worfhip  the 
fircy  of  having  fenfualized  ihofe  ideas,  and  of  introducing  dn  evil  principle 
Into  the  government  of  the  world.  A  combuilible  ground,  about  ten  miles 
diflant  from  Barku,  a  city  in  the  north  of  Periia,  is  the  fcene  of  the  Guebres 
devotions.  It  muft  be  admitted,  that  this  ground  is  impregnated  with  very 
fttrprifing  inflammitory  qualities,  and  contains  feveral  old  little  temples  ;  ia 
one  of  which  the  Guebres  pretend  to  preferve  the  facred  flame  of  the  uni- 
verfal  fire,  which  rifes  from  the  end  of  a  large  hollow  cane  flucL  into  tjie 
ground,  refembling  a  lamp  burning  with  very  pure  fpirits.  The  Mahometans 
are  the  declared  eneipies  of  the  Gaurs,  who  were  banifhed  out  of  Periia  by ' 
Shah  Abbas.  Their.  fe£l,  however,  is  faid  to  be  numerous,  though  tolerated 
jn  very  few  places. 

The  long  wars  between  the  Perfians  and  the  Romans  (tan  early  to  have  dri- 
ven the  ancient  Chridlans  into  Perfia,  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  Even 
to  tjiis  day,  many  feds  are  found  that  evidently  have  Chriftianity  for  the' 
grouod^work  of  their  reUgion.  Some  of  them,  called  SouiFees,  who  are  a  kind 
of.  quietilts,  facrifice  their  pailions  to  God,  and  profefs  the  moral  duties.  The 
Sabean  Cbriftians  have,  in  their  religion,  a  mixture  of  Judaifm  and  Mahome* 
tanifm  ;  and  are  numerous  towards  the  Perfian  gulf.  I  have  already  mention- 
ed the  Armenian  and  Georgian  .Chriftians,  who  are  very  numerous  in  Perfia. 
The  prefcnt  race  of  Perfians  are  faid  to  be  very  cool  in  the  dodirines  of  Maho- 
met, owing  partly  to  th«ir  late  wars  with  the  Turks. 

The  Perfians  obferve  the  fail  during  the  month  of  Ramazan.  {the  9th 
month  of  the  Mahomedan  year)  with  great  firidnefs  and  feverity.  About 
an  hour  before  day  light,  they  eat  a  meal  which  is  called  fehre,  and  from  that 
time  until  the  next  evening  at  fun-fet,  they  neither  eat  nor  drink  of  any 
tlung  whatever.  It  is  even  fo  rigid,  that  if  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  the 
fmoke  of  a  calean,  or  the  froalleft  drop  of  water,  reaches  their  lips,  the  &(l 
IS  in  confequence  deemed  broken,  and  of  no  avail.  From  fun  fet  until  the 
next  morning  they  are  allowed  to  refreih  themfelves*  This  faft,  whei^  the 
month  Ramazan  falls  in  the  middle  of  fummer,  as  it  fometimes  muft  do, 
(the  Mahomedan  yeai  being  lunar)  is  extremely  fevere,  efpecially  to  thofe 
who  are  obliged  by  their  occupations  to  go  about  during  the  day-time, 
Hfiid  is  rendered TljU  more  f0|  as  there  are  alfo  feveral  nights  during  its  ex- 
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iftence,  which  they  are  enjoined  to  fpend  io  prayer.  The  Perfiant  partkni* 
larly  obferVe  two  ;  the  one  being,  that  in  which  their  prophet  Ali  dicd» 
from  a  wound  which  he  received  from  the  hands  of  an  aifaflia  three  daj^  be- 
fore ;  which  night  is  the  2 1 ft  of  Ramazan,  the  day  of  which  is  called  by  the 
natives^  the  day  of  murder. — The  other  is  jn  the  night  of  the  2jd,  in  which 
they  affirm  that  the  Koran  was  brought  down  from  heaven  by  the  haods  of 
the  angel  Gabriel,  and  delivered  to  their  prophet  Mahooied ;  wherefore  it  is 
denominated  the  night  of  power. 

LANGUiiGfi.J      It    has  been  difputed  among  the   learned  whether  the 
Arabs  had  not  their  language  from  the  Perfiane^;  but  this  chiefly  refts  on 
the  great  intermixture  of  Arabic  words  in  the  Perlian  language,  and  the 
decifion  feems  to  be  in  favour  of  the  Arabs*     The  common  people*  cfpecial* 
ly  towards  the  fbuthern  coafts  of  the  Cafpian  Sea^  fpeak  Turkiih  ;  aod  the 
Arabic    probably  was   introduced  into   PefGa    under  the  caliphate,   when 
Jearaing  flourilhed  in  thofe  countries.     Many  of  the  learned   Perdans  have 
written  in  the  Arabic,  and  people  of  quality  have  adopted  it  as  the  iiiodi& 
language,  as  we  do  the  French.     The  pure  Periic  is  (aid  to  be  fpoken  io  the 
fouthem  parts,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Perfian  Gulf,  and  in  Ifpahan  ;  but  many 
of  the  provinces  fpeak  a  barbarous  mixture  of  the  Turkiih,  RuiEan,  and  other 
languages*     Their  Paternofter  is  of  the  following  tenour  : 

Ei   Padere   ma  Uh  dip  ofmom-;  pal  bafeUd  mam  tu  $  hayayed  fgdfcbahi 

tu  ;   febwad  chtuaajie  tu  bttiAJunaauhih  der  ojmon  tiia  denumtn  ;    beb^  tmara 

jmrouvi   nan .  kef  of  rouvt  mar  a  ;  tvadargudjar  mora  kondban  ma  vjwumkibma 

mz  migjaram  ormau  mora  ;  m/ador  ozmajt/cb  mtueddxxmara  /  *  Rk'm  cbaUu  imi 

•mora  ex  e/eberir.     Amen* 

LBARNifie  AND  LEARNED  ME  N.J  The  Perfians,  in  ancient  times,  were 
famous  for  both,  and  their  poets  renowned  all  over  the  Eaft.  There  is  a  * 
manufcript  at  Oxford,  containing  the  lives  of  an  hundred  and  thirty-five  of 
the  fineft  Pcrfii^n  poets.  Ftrdufi  and  Sadi  were  among  the  moft  celebrat- 
ed of  the  Perfian  poets.  The  former  compnfcd  the  hiftory  of  Perfia  in  a 
feries  of  epic  poems,  which  employed  him  for  near  thirty  years,  and  which 
are  faid  by  Mr.  Jones  to  be  *'  a  glorious  monument  ot  eaftern  genius  and 
learning.''  Sadi  was  a  native  of  Shirauz,  s^nd  fluurtfhed  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  wrote  niany  fine  pieces  both  in  profe  and  vcrfe*  'Schemfeddin 
was  one  of  the  moft  eminent  lyric  poets  that  ATia  has  prodaced  ;  and 
Nakhfheb  wrote  in  Perfian  a  book,  called  the  Tales  of  a  Parrot,  not  unlike ' 
the  Decameron. of  Boccace.  Jami  was  a  moft  animated  and  elegant  poet, 
who  flouriihed  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  whofe,  beautiful 
eompofition,  on  a  great  variety  of  fubjc^s,  are  prefcrrvcd  at  Oxford  in  ts^enty 
two  volumes.  Hairi,  compofed  in  a  rich,  elegant,  and  flowery  ftyle,  a  moral 
work,  in  fifty  differtations,  on  the  changes  of  fortune,  and  the  various  con- 
ditions of  human  life,  interlperfed  with  a  number  of  agreeable  adventures  and 
feveral  line  pieces  of  poetry* 

Of  the  fprighdy  and  voluptuous  bard  of  Shirauz,  the  name  and  charader 
are  fufiidently  known  to  orieutalifts.  It  may,  however,  excite  the  curiofity 
of  the  £ngli(h  reader,  that  the  poet  Hafi:z,  here  introduced  to  hia  notice,  coo- 
ciliated  the  favour  of  an  offended  emperor,  by  the  delicacy  of  his  wit,  and  the 
elegance  of  his  verfcs  :  that  the  moil  powerful  monarchs  of  the  haft  fougbt 
in  vaiD  to  draw  him  from  the  enjoyment  of  literary  retirement,  and  to  pur* 
chafe  the  praifet  of  hia  Mufe  by  all  the  honoura  ^aod  fplendoor  of  a  court ; 
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'Stni  that  Kis  works  were  Dot  only  the  admiratfoa  of  the  jovial  and  the  gay^ 
but  the  manual  of  myftic  piety  to  the  fuperiUtioas  Mahometan  ;  the  oracle^ 
iwhich,  like  the  Sortei .  VirgUlana^  determined  the  councils  of  the  wife*  and 
prognofticated  the  fate  of  arcfdes  and  of  ftales.  Seventeen  bdet  have  al- 
ready been  tranflated  into  £Agli(h  by  Mr.  Nott,  with  which  he  has  pobliifaed 
the  originalsf  for  the  purpofe  of  promoting  the  ftudy  of  the  PcrCan  language. 
*The  1 2  th  ode  has  alfo  appcated  in  an  £ngli(h  drefs,  by  the  elegant  hand  of 
Sir  William  Jones. 

The  tomb  of  this  celebrated  and  ^efervedly  admired  poet,  ftands  about 
two  miles  diftant  from  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Shirauz,  on  the  north  eaft» 
iide.  It  is  placed  in  a  laif^e  garden,  and  under  the  ihade  of  fome  cyprua 
trees  of  extraordinary  fixe  and  beauty  ;  it  is  compofed  of  fine  white  mar* 
ble  from  Tauiis,  eight  feet  in  length  and  four  in  breadth  ;  this  was  built 
by  Kerim  Khan,  and  covers  the  original  one  <  on  the  top  and  fides  of  the 
tomb,  are  felefl  pieces  from  the  poet'b  own  works,  mod  beautifully  cut  ia 
the  Perfian  Nuftaleek  charadler.  During  the  fpring  and  fummer  feafoDs^ 
the  inhabitants  vifit  here,  and  amufe  themfelves  with  fmoking,  playing  at 
chefs  and  other  games,  reading  al(b  the  works  of  Hafez,  who  is  in  greater 
efteem  witii  them  than  any  other  of  their  poets,  and  they  Tenerate  hint 
almoft  to  adoration,  never  fpeaking  of  him  but  in  the  higheft  terms^of 
rapture  and  enthufiaim  ;  a  moft  elegant  copy  of  his  works  is  kept  upon 
tlie  tomb,  for  the  purpofe  and  the  inipedion  of  all  who  go  there.  The 
principal  youth  of  the  city  aifemble  here,  and  (hew  every  poffible  mark  of 
refpe^  for  their  favourite  poet,  making  plentiful  hbations  of  the  delicious  wine 
of  Shirauz  to  his  memory.  Clofe  by  the  gardens  runs  the  dream  of  Rokna- 
bad,  fo  celebrated  in  the  works  of  Hafez,  and,  within  a  fmall  diftance,  the 
IWeet  bo^er  of  Mofellay.    v 

At  prefent  learning  is  "at  a  Tery  low  ebh  among  the  Perfians.  Their  boaf- 
ted  flciU  in  aftronomy  is  n*bw  reduced  to  a  mere  fmattering  in  that  fcience,  and 
terminates  in  judicial  aftrplogy  \  fo  that  no  people  in  the  world  are  more 
fvperftitious  than  the  Perfians.  The  learned  profefHon  in  greateft  efteent 
among  them  is  that  of  medicine  ;  which  is  at  perpetual  variance  with  aUro^ 
logy,  becaufe  every  dofe  mud  be  in  the  lucky  hour  fixed  by  the  adrologer, 
which  often  'defeats  the  ends  of  the  prefcription.  It  is  fa^d,  however,  that 
the  Perfian  phyficians  are  acute  and  fagacious.  Their  drugs  are  excellent^ 
and  they  are  no  dranffers  to  the  pra^ices  of  Galen  aad  Avicenna.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  plague  is  but  little  known  in  this  country  ;  as  equally  ra>e  are 
many  other  difeales  that  are  fatal  in  other  places ;  fuch  as  the  gout,  the  done, 
the  fmall-pox,  confumptions,  and  apoplexies.  The  Perfian  pra&iceof  phyfic 
is  therefote  pretty  much  circumfcribed,  and  they  are  very  ignorant  in  fur- 
gery,  which  is  exercifed  by  barbers,  whofe  chief  knowledge  of  it  is  in  letting 
blood  ;  for  they  ttuft  the  healing  of  green  wounds  to  the  excellency  of  the^ir» 
and  the  good  habit  of  the  patient's  body. 

Antiquities  AND  curiosities,)        The  monuments  of  antiquity  i 

Ni^TURAL  AND  jTRTiFictAL.      J    Pcrfia,    are    more    celebrated    for 

their  magnificence  and  expence,  than  their  beauty  or  tade.      No  more  than 

nineteen  columns,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  famous  palace  of  *  Per* 

fepolis,  are  now  remaining.     Each  is  about  fifteen  feet  high,  and  compo« 

-    fed 
'  •  Mr.  Franklin  has  lately  favoured  the  world  with  a  very  full  account  of  the  ruins  of 
this  ctlebrated  palace.     We  have  availed  ourfelvcs  of  many  of  his  obferrations  upon  this 
empire  ;  but  his  defcription  of  thcfe  ruins  is  too  long  to  be  inTcrted  in  this  work* 
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fed  of  excellent  Ifarian  maH>le.  The  ruin»  of  other  andent  buildingi  are 
i«und  in  many  parts  of  Perfia,  but  void  of  that  elegance  and  beauty  which 
are  difplayed  in  the  Gr^ek  architedure.  The  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Per- 
fia  are  ftupendons  works  ;  being  cut  out  of  a  rock^  and  highly  ornamented 
with  fculptures.  The  chief  of  the  modern  edifices  is  a  pillar  to  be  fecn  at 
Irpahaui  fixty  feet  high,  confiiltng  of  (he  ikuils  of  beafts,  ereftcd  by  Sbah 
Abbasy  after  the  fupprefiion  of  a  rebellion.  Abbas  had  vowed  to  ered 
fuch  a  column  of  human  (kuUs  ;  but  upon  the  fubmiflion  of  the  rebels,  he 
performed  his  vow  by  fubllituting  thofe  of  brutes,  each  of  therebela  fumiCh- 
ingone. 

The  baths  near  Gombroon  work  fuch  cures,  that  they  are  eftecmed  among 
the  natural  curiofities  of  Periia.  The  fprings  of  the  famous  Naphtha,  near 
Baku,  are  mentioned  often  in  natural  hiftory  for  their  farprifing  qaalitiea  ; 
but  the  6hit(  of  the  natural  curiofities  in  this  country,  is  the  burning  phzno- 
menon,  and  its  inflammatory  neighbourhood,  already  mentioned  under  the  ar« 
tide  of  Religion. 

Houses,  cities,  akd  public  edifices.]  The  houfes  of  m^  of  quality 
in  Perfia,  are  in  the  fame  tafte  with  thofe  of  the  Afiatic  Turks  already  de- 
fcribed.  They  are  feldom  above  one  dory  high,  built  of  bricksy  with  flat 
roofs  for  walking  on,  and  thick  walls.  The  hall  is  arched,  the  doors  are 
domfy  and  narrow,  and  the  rooms  have  no  communication  1>ut  with  the  hall  ; 
the  kitchens  and  office-houfes  being  built  apait.  Few  of  them  have  chimnies, 
but  a  round  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Their  furniture  chiefly  coniifls 
of  carpets,  and  their  beds  are  two  thick  cotton  quilts,  whidi  ferve  them  like- 
wife  as  coverlids,  with  carpets  under  them. 

Ifpahan  or  Spahawn,  the  capital  of  Perfia,  is  feated  on  a  fine  plain,  withia 
a  mile  of  the  river  Zenderhend,  which  fupplies  it 'with  water.  It  is  faidto 
be  twelve  miles  in  circumference.  The  ftreet^  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and 
the  chief  amufement  of  the  inhabitants  is  on  the  fiat  roofs  of  their  houfes, 
where  they  fpend  their  fummer  evenings  ;•  and  different  familiea  affociate 
togeth^.  The  royal  fquare  is  a  third  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  about  half  as 
much  in  breadth  ;  and  we  are  told,  that  the  royal  palace,  with  the  build* 
Ings  and  gardens  belonging  to  it,  is  three  miles  in  circumference.  There 
are  io  Ifpsthan  160  mofques,  1 800  ceravanferais,  260  public  baths,  a  prodigi- 
pus  number  of  fine  fquares,  ftrects,  and  palaces,  in  which  are  canals,  and 
trees  planted  to  fhade  and  better  <(ccommodate  the  people*  This  capital  is 
faid  formerly  to  have  contained  650,000  inhabitants  ;  but  was  often  depopu« 
lated  by  Kouli  Khan  dunng  his  wars,  fo  that  we  may  eafily  fuppofc,  that 
it  has  loft  great  part  of  its  andent  magnificence.  In  1744*  when  Mr. 
Han  way  was  there,  it  was  thought  that  not  above  5000  o^f  its  houfes  were  in« 
habited. 

Shtrauz  lies  about  235  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Ifpahan.  It  is  feated  at 
the  north  weft  end  of  a  fpactous  plain  furrounded  with  very  high  mountains,  uo« 
derone  of  which  the  town  ftands.  It  is  an  open  town,  but  its  neighbourhood 
is  inexpreflihly  rich  and  beautiful,  being  laid  out  for  many  miles  in  gardens, 
the  flowers,  fruits,  and  wines  of  which  are  incomparable.  The  wines  of 
i)hirauz  arc  reckoned  the  bcft  of  any  in  Perfia.  This  town  is  the  capital  of 
Farfiftan,  or  Perlia  Proper,  and  had  a  college  for  the  ftudy  of  eaftern  leam« 
iag.  It  contains  an  unconnmon  number  of  mofques,  tiled  with  ftones  of  a 
bluiih  green  colour,  and  lined  within  with  black  poliftied  marble,  and  is 
adorned  by  many  noble  buildings,  but  its  ftreets  are  narrow  and  inconvenient, 
and  not  above  4000  of  its  hoafes  are  inhabited.     Shiraur  has  many  good 
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li&^ars  and  carivanfe'rais  ;  tliat  diftingui(hc4/'by  the  appellation  of  the  Va- 
keel's bazar  (fo  called  from  kg  being  built  by  Kherim  Khan)  hf  up«n  the 
sriithorfty  of  Mr.  prancklin,  who.  lately  vifited  it,  by  far  the  handfomeft.  It 
is  a  long  ftrect,  extending  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  built  entirely  of  brlek, 
arid  ro6fed  fomething  in  the  ftyle  of  the  piazzas  in  Covcnt  Garden  ;  it  is 
h>fty  and  well  made  ;  on  each  fjde  are  the  (hops  of  the  tradefmch,  mercliants 
and  others,  in  -whick  are  expofed  for  fale,  a  variety  of  goo.d8  of  all  kindtf : 
thefe  (hops  are  'the  pi'operty  of  the  khan,  and  are  rented  to  the  merchSnta 
at  a  very  eafy  tnonthly  tate.  Leading  out  of  this  bazar  is  a  fpacious  car-  i 
a^nferai,  of  an  oAagon  form,  bililt  of  brick;  the  entrance  through  a  hand- 
fome  arched  gate  V?6y  i  in  the  centre  is  a  place  for  the  baggage  ana  merchan- 
dise, and  on  the  fidts  above  and  belbw,  commodious  apartments  for  the 
merchants  aad  travellers ;  thefe  are^  alfo  rented  at  a  moderate  monthly  fum. 
Aboiit  the  centre  of  the  above-mentioned  bazar,  is  another  fpacious  cara- 
vanferai  of  a  fquare  fofm,  the  front  of  t^hich  is  ornamented  with  a  blue  and 
white  enamelled  wqrk,  in  order  to  reprefen^  China  ware,  and  has  a  pleating 
cffeft  to  the  eye.    "  * 

*  The  cities  of  Ortnus  and  Gombroon,  on  the  narrow  part  of  the  Perfian 
Gulf,  were  formerly' places  of  great  commerce  and  importance.  The  Eng- 
li(h  and  other  Eviropean^y  have  faftories  at  Gombroon,  where  they  trade  with 
the  Perfians,  Arabians,  Banyans,  Armenians,  Turks,  and  Tartars,  who  come 
hither  with  the  caravans  which  fet  out  from  various  Inland  cities  of  Afia^ 
under  the  convoy  of  guards.  -.      .^^ 

Mosques  and  ^agwios.J  I  thought  proper  to  place  them  here  under  a  . 
general  head,  as  their  form  of  building  is  pretty  much  the  fafne  all'  over  the 
Mahometan  countries;  *         - 

Mofques  arc  Hsligious  buildings,  fquare,  and  generally  of  done  :  before 
the  chief  gate  there  is  a  fquare  court,  paved  with  white  marble,  and  low 
galleries  round  it,  whofe  roof  is  fup ported  by  marble  pillars.  Thofe  gal- 
leries fervc  for  places  of  ablution  before  the  Mahometans  go  into  the  mofquc. 
Aboiit  every  mofque  there  are  fix  high  towers,  called  tftinarets,  each^  of 
which  has  three  little  open  galleries,  one  above  another.  Thefe  towers,  as 
weH  as  the  mofques,  afe  covered  with  lead,  and^  adorned  with  gilding  and 

*  other  ornaments  ;  and  from  thence,  in  dead  of  a  &ell,  the  people  are  called  to 
prayer  by  certafn  officers  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  No  woman  is  allowed 
to  enter  the  mofque  ;  nor  can  a  man  with  his  (hoes  or  (lockings  on.     Near 

*  moft  mofques  is  a  place  of  entertainment  for  llrangers  during  three  days  ; 
and  the  tomb  of  tl^e  founder,  with  conveniencies  for  reading  the  Korany 
and  playing.     <  ' 

^  The  city  of  Shirauz  is  adorned  (according  to  Mr.  Francklin)  with  many 
fine  mofques,  particularly  that  built  by  the  late  Kerim  Khan,  which  is  a 
noble  one :  being  very  well  difguifed,  fays  our  traveller,  in  my  Perfian  drefs, 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  entering  the  building  unobferved  ;  it  is  of  a  fquare 
form  ;  in  the  centre  is  a  Hone  refervoir  of  water,  n«idc  for  performing  the^ 
neceifaxy  ablutions,  previous  to  pt^yer  ;  on  the  four  (idea  of  the  building  are 
arched  apartments  allotted  for  devotion,  fome  of  tlie  fronts  of  which  arc 
covered  with  China  tiles  ;  bnt  Kerim  Khan  dying  before  the  work  was  com- 
pleted, the  remainder  has  b^en  made  up  with  a  blue  and  white  enamelled 
work.  Within  the  apartments,  on  the  walls,  on  each  fide,  are  engraved 
varioas  fcntenccs  from  the  Koran,  in  the  Nilhki  charafter ;  and  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  fquare,  is  a  large  dome  with  a  cupgla  at  top,  which  is  the 
particular  place  appropriated  for  the  devotion  of  the  vakeel  or  fovereign : 
thti  is  lined  throughout  with  white  garble,  ornamented  with  the  curious  blue 
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tfA  gold  artificy'bpii  lasoUy  and  bsiP  ihrcelaq^e  film  Um^  hfyeiML 
from  tlie  roof  of  the  dome.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  another  mofauct 
V^hich  the  Pcrfians  call  the  MuBJldi  No6»  or  the  New  MofquQ,  but  ft9  date 
IS  nearly  coeval  with  the  city  ttfelf,  at  leaft  fince  it  has  beca  inhabited  by 
l^aboinetanB :  it  13  a  fquare  building  of  a  noble,  fize*  and  has-  apartmeota 
for  prayer  00  each  fide;  in  them  are  many  infcriptions  in  the  old  Cufick 
^haraAer,  wMch  of  theiufelves  denote  the  antiquity  of  the  place.^        * 

The  bagnios  in  the  Mahometan  countries  are  wonderfully  well  copftruftcd 
for  the  purpofe  of  bathing.  Sometimes  they  are  fquarei  but  ofteaer  cir* 
cular»  built  of  white  well  poliihed  ftone  or  marble.  Each  bagaio  comawa 
tliree  rooms;  the  fir^  for  drelSng  and  undreffing;  the  feoond  contains. the 
water»  and  the  third  the  bath ;  all  of  them  paved  with  black  and  white  mar« 
ble.  The  operation  of  the  bath  ia  very  cunoqs»  but  whoiefome  \  thougb. 
to  thofe  not  accuftomcd  to  it»  it  is  painful*  The  waiter  rubs  the  patient 
with  great  vigouri  then  handles  and  dretches  his  limbs  as  if  he  was  diflocat* 
ihg  every  boiie  In  the  body ;  all  which  exercifes  are»  in  thofe  inert  waraa 
countries,  very  conducive*  to  health.  In  public  bagnios,  the  men  bathe  firom 
tnorniag  to  four  in  the  afternoon;  when  alt  male  attendants  being. reaMv* 
ed»  the  ladies  fuccecdj  and  when,  coming  out  of  the  bath  difj^j  their 
'fiaeft  dodoes. 

/  I  migh.i.  here  attempt  to  defer ibe  the  eailern  feraglios  or  harams*  the.  wo* 
men's  apartments ;  but  from  the  xnoft  credible  accounts^  they  are  contrived 
according  to  the  tafte  and  conveniency  of  the  owDet,  and  divided  into  a 
cd^ain  number  of  apartm^nts»  which. are  feldora  or  never  entered  by  ftian- 

^S^v^*  3nd  there  is  no  couatry  where  women  a^e  fo  (bridily  guarded  and 
confined,  as  among  the  great  men  in  Periia. 

P0UCE.3  The  police  in  Sbirauji,  as 'well  as  all  over  Perfia,  is  very  good. 
At  fun-fet«  the  gates  of  the  city  are  ihut ;  no  peifon  whatever  is pcnDttted 
either  to  come  in  or  go  out,  during  the  night ;  the  keys  of  the  different  gatea 
being  always  fent  to  the  hakim  or  governor,  and  remaiu'ng  with  him 
untiT- morning;  During,  the  night,  three  tiblas,  or  drums,  are  beaten  at 
three  different  vimes  ;  the  '^x^  at  eight  o'clock,  the  fecond  at  nine,  aad  the 
third  at  half  paft. ten.  After  the  third  tibla>>has  founded  all  perfona  What* 
foever  found,  ip  the  ftreets  by  the  doroga,  or  judge  of  the  police,  or  by  an/ 
of  his  people,  .are  inftantly  taken  up,  and  conveyed  to  a  place  of  confinement* 
where  they  are  detained  uptil  nest  morning,  when  they  ^e  carried  before 
the  hakim ;  and  if  they  cannot  give  a  very  good  account  of  theo^elvesy  ar» 
punilhed,  either  by  the  baftinado,  of,  a  fine. 
^  Civil  matters  are  all  determined  by  the  cazi,  and  ecclefiaftical  ones»  (par* 

.  ticttlaiiy  divorces)  by  the  (heick  al  Sellanm,  or  head  of  Uie  (akh,  an  c^co 
anfwering  to  that-of  Mufti  in  Turkey.  Juilice  is  carried  on  in  Perfia  in  a 
very  fumroary  manner;  the  fentence,  whatever  it  may  beti>eing  always pnt 
into  execution  on  the  fpot.  Theft  is  generally  punifiied  with  the  lofs  of  nofe 
and  ears  4  robbing  on^^e  road,  by  ripping  up  the  belly  of  the  criminal,  ia 
which^  fituation.he  is  expofed  upon  a  gibbet  in  one  of  the  moft  public  paru 
of  the  city,  and  there  left  untU  he  expires  in  torment*  The  penal  laws  ui 
this  coutitry  are  fo  varied,  (anguinary,  and  cruel,  that  the  bare  itcital  of  them 
mud  excite  horror  in  the  minds  of  thofe  who  are  bom  ia  a  land  of  freedom* 
where  the  high  are  proteQed  from  the  fpoliations  of  rapacity,  and  the  low 
from^  the  iron  hand  of  oppreflkm,  and  where  the  rigour  of  juftice  is  tem- 
pered with  tcntty  and  compaffion^ 

.  M4NVPACTvaB  AMD'cOMtttaacs*^    The  Pcrfians  eq^al,  if  not  exceed* 

aU 
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^"tbe  msnufaftnres  tn  tlie  worM  m  filky  ^vTooUeiiy  mohair,  carpets,  aad  lea<* 
ther,     l^eir  works  in  tkefe  join  fancy,  tafte,  tnd  elegance  to  nchnefs,  ne&t-  - 
lieif,  and  (hew  $  And  yet  they  are  ignorant  of  painting  and  their  drawinofs 
are  very  rude.     Their  dying  eiK?eh  that  of  Europe.     Their  filver  and  gold 

.  hoes,  and  threads  are  admirable  for  preferving  their  ioflfe.  Their  embrof- 
denes  and  horfe  furniture  are  not  to  be  equalled  ;  nor  are  they  ignorant  cff 
'the  pottery  and  window  glafs  manufia^lores.  On  the  oth^r  hand,  their  tar- 
pentera  are  ?ery  indifierent  artifts,,  which  is  ^d  to  be  owing  to  the  fcarcitjr 
«f  timber  adl  over  ^crfia.  Their  jewellers  and  goldfmiths  are  clumfy  work- 
aoen  )  and  they  are  ignorant  of  kick-making,  and  the  imnttfadure  of  loqkin^- 
l^hfles.  Upon  the  whole,  they  lie  under  inexpreffible  difadvantages  from  the 
mrm  of  their  govemqient,  which  renders  them  flarei  to  their  kings,  who  often 
cngrofs  either  theh*  labour  or  their  profits. 

The  tVtfde  of  thePerfians,  who  have  little  or  no  fhipping  of  their  own,  is 
ciftied  on  in  fbvei^n  bottoms.  Th^t  with  the  EngliAi  and  other  nations  by 
th^  gulf  of  Ormus  at  Gombroon,  was  the  moft  gainful  they  had  ;  but  the 
perpetual  warr  they  have  been  engaged  in  have  ruined  their  commerce*  A, 
trade  was  alfo  not  many  years  iince  opened  by  the  £ngli(h  with  j^erfia 
through  Raffia  and  the  Cafpian  fea ;  but  that  is  now  difcontinued,  having 
been  prohibited  by  the  court  of  Rui&a,  \vho  were  apprehenfive  that  the 
Engliih  would  teach  the  Perfians  to  build  (hips  and  difpute  the  navigation 

,  of  the  Cafpian  fea.  with  them  ;  this  Sea  is  about  680  miles  long  and  260 
broad  in  the  wideft  part.  It  has  no  tide,  but  *is  navigable  by  vefiels  drawing 
from  9  to  10  feet  virater,  with  feveral  good  ports.  The  Ruffian  ports  are 
Kiflar  and  Gorief.  *  Derbent  and  Niezabad  belong  to  Perfia,  as  alfo  Einzellee 
and  Aftndmd,  wit^  Bakn,  the  roofi:  commodioys  harbour  in  this  fea,  and 
which  hath  a  fbrtrefs  furrounded  with  high  walls.  As  the  manufadures  and 
filk  of  Ghtlan  are  efteemed  the  beft  in  Perfia,  Refchd  on  the  Cafpian  is  one 
of  the  firft  commercial  towns  in  this  part  of  Afia,  and  fupplies  the  border- 
ing provinces  with  European  merchandiec. 

CoNSTiTurfON  AND  GovERNMBNT  ]  Both  thcfc  are  extremely  prect^i 
nous,  as  reftiog  in  thebreaft  of  a  defpotk,  and  often  capricious  monarch. 
The  Perfians,  however,  had  fome  fundamental  rules  of  government.  They 
exdoded  from  their  throne  females,  but  not  their  male  progeny.  Blind* 
aefs  likewife  was  a  difqoalification  for  the  royal  fucceffion.  ^  In  other  refpeds 

,  the  king^B  will  was  a  law  for  the  people.  The  inftances  that  have  been  given 
of  the  cruelties  and  inhumanities'  pra6iifed  by  the  Mahometan  kings  of 
Perfia,^  are  almoft  incredible;  ef);>ecially  during  the  lail  two  centuries.  The 
reafon  grvea  to  the  Chriftian  ambafiadors,  by  Shah  Abbas,  one  *of  their  moil 
celebrated  princes,  was,  that  the,  Perfians  were  fuch  brutes,  and  fo  infenfible 
by  nature,  that  they  could  not 'be  governed  without  the  exercife  of  exemplary 
cruelties.  The  prime  minifter  futlains  the  whole  weight  of  the  adminiftra- 
tion.  His  chief  ftudy  is  to  pleafe  his  mader,  to  feo^re  to  himfelf  an  afcen- 
dant  over  his  mind,  and  to  avoid  whatever  .may  give  him  uneafinefs  or  unu 
brage.     The  favouriies  of  the  prince,  female  as  well  as  male,  are  his  only 

'oounfeflors,  and  the  fmalleft  difpbediencc  to  their  will  is  attended  with  im- 
Aiediate  death.  There  is  no  nobility  in  Per0a,  or  any  refpe£k  ihewn  to  any 
man  on  account  of  his  family,  except  to  thofe  who  are  of  the  blood  of  their 

freat  prophet  or  patriarchs,  but  every  man  is  efteemed  according  to  the  poft 
e  pofleHes;  and  when  he  isdifmified,  he  lofes  his  honour,  and  he  is  no  ' 
longer  diftinguifhedHirom  the  vulgar. 

Retbhubs.]     The  king  claims  onet^  third  of  the  cattle«  com,  and  fruits 
of  hit  fttbjeftS|  and  likewife  a  third  of  filk  and  cotton. '   No  rank  or  condition 
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.  P^fiams  is  exempted  from  fevere  taxations  and  femcf  s«  The  goTenioi^  of 
provinces  have  particular  land^  siiligiied  to  them  for  maintaining  their  retinue f 
and  troops ;  and  the  crown  lands  defray  the  expences  of  the  court,  kmg's 
-hou(hold,  and  great  officers  of  ftate.  After  faying  thus  mucb,  thcrcadcr 
cannot  douht  that  the  revenues  of  the  Periian  kings  were  pcodtgious  ;  bui 
nothing  can  he'faid  with  any  certainty  in  the  prefent  diftra£ked  ftatc  of  that 
country^  Even  the  water  that  is  let  into  the  fields  and  gardens  is  fufcje^^  to 
a  ta^,  and  foreigners,  who  are  not  Mahometans,  pay  each  a  docat  a  bead. 

MiLiTAXY  STkENGT.H.]  This  confi(led  formerly  of  cavahy,  and  it  i» 
now.  thought  to  exceed  that  of  the  Turks.  Since  the^begiuning  of  this 
centuryi  however,  their  kings  have  raifed  bodies  of  infantry.  The  regular 
troops  of  both  brought  to  the  field,  even  under  KouH  Khao«  did  not  ex- 
ceed 60,000 ;  but,  according  to  the  modern  hiftories  of  Perfia,  they  are 
eafily  recruited  in  cafe  of  a  defeat.  The  Perfians  have  few  fortified  towos  ; 
nor  had  they  any  (hips  of  war,  until  Kouli  Khan  built  a  royal  navy  ;  bat 
fince  his  death  we  hear  no  more  of  their  f)eet» 

Arms  and  titles.!  The  atms  of  the  Perfian  monarcbarea  lion  €x>u- 
chant  looking  at  the  nfmg  fun.  His  title  is  Shah,  or  the  '^*  Diffojer  of 
kingdoms.  Shah  or  Khan,  and  Sulian,  which  he  aiTumes  likewife,  arc  Tar* 
tar  titles.  To  aAs  of  {late  the  Perfian  monarch  does  not  fubfcribc  his  name ; 
but  the  grant  runs  in  this  manner :  ^\  This  z&.  ia  given  by  him  whom  the 
univerfe  obeys. '  '  ,  •  < 

His  TORY.  3  AH  ancient  hiftorians  mention  the  Perfian  monarch  s  and  their 
grandeur ;  and  no  empire  haa  undergone  a  greater  variety  of  governments. 
It 'is  here  fufficicnt  to  fay,  that  the  Perfian  empire  fucceeded  the  Afiyrian  or 
Babylonian,  and  that  Cyrus  laid  its  foundation  about  556  years  before  Chrifly 
and  reftored  the  Ifraelites,  who  had  been  captive  at  Babylon »  to  liberty.  It 
end<d  in  the  per{on  of  Darius,  who  was  conquered  by  Alexi^nder  529  years 
before  Chrift,  When  Alexander's  empire  was  divided  among  his  great  ge- 
neral officers,  their  pofterity  were  cbiiquered  by  the  Romans.  Tbcfe  laft, 
however, '  never  fully  fubdued  Pcrfia,  and  the  natives  had  princes  of  their 
own)  by  the  name  of  Atfacides,  who  .more  than  once  defeated  the  Roman 
legions.  The  Ibccefibrs  of  thofe  princes  furvived  the  Roman  empire  itfclf, 
but  were  fubdued  by  the  famous  Tamerlane,  whofe  pollerity  were  fupplanted 
by  a  do£^or  of  law,  the  anceftor  of  the  Sefi  or  Sophi  famUy,  and  who  pre- 
tended to  be  dtfcended  from  Mahomet  himfelf.  His- fucccffora,  fVom  bim 
fometimes  called  .Soph's,  though  fome  of  them  were  valiant  and  poliric» 
proved  in  general  to  be  a  dlfgrace  to  humanity,  ,by  their  cruelty,  ignorance, 
*and  indolence,  which  brought  them  into  fuch  a  difrepute  with*  their- fubjefisf 
barbarous  as  they  wete,  that  HaiTein,  a  prince  of  the  Sefi  race,  who  fuc'ceed" 
ed  in  1694,  was  murdered  by  Mal^mud,  fun  and  fuccefibr  of  the  famous 
Miriwei^  ;  as  Mahmud  himfelf  was  by  Efref,  one -of  his  general  officers,  who 
ufurped  the  throne.  Prince  I'ahmas,  the  reprcfentative  of  the  befi  family, 
'bad  efcaped  from  the  rebek,  and  afTtmbling  an  army,  took  into  his  fcrvicc 
Nadir  Shah,  who  defeated  and  killed  Efref,  and  rcannexed  to  the  Perfian 
monarchy  kU  the  places  difmembered  from  it  by  the  Turks  and  Tartars  dur- 
ing their  late  rebellions.  At  lad  the  fecret  ambition  of  Nadir  broke  out,  and 
after  afluming  the  name  of  Tahmas  Kouli  Khan,  and  ptetendiifg  that  his 
fervices  were  not  fufficiently  rewarded,  he  rebelled  againft  his  fovcrcign,  made 
bim  prifoner,  and,  it  is  fuppofed,  put  him  to  death. 

This  ufurper  afterwards  mounted  the  throne,  under  the  title  of  Shah 
Nadir.     His  expedition  into  IndoiUn,  and  the  amazing  booty  he  made  there, 
has  been  m<Dtioned  in  the  dcfcription  of  that  country.     It  has  been  remark- 
ed, 
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tif  thit  he  brought  back  ?n  inconfiderahle  part  of  his  booty  from  India, 
loflng  great  part  of  it  upon  hia  return  by  the  Mahrattas  and  accidents* 
He  next  conquered  Ufbcc  Tartary  ;  but  was  not  fo  fuccefsful  againft  the 
Daghiftan  Tartars,  whofe  country  he  found,  to  be  inacceifible.  He  beat  the 
Turks  in  feveral  engagements^  but  was  unable  to  take  Bagdad.  The  great 
pripciple  of  hia  government  was  to  ftrike  terror  into  all  his  fubje£(6  by  the 
moft  cruel  eicecutions.  His  condu£k  becakne  fo  intolerable,  and  particularly 
bis  a/ttempt  tb  change  the  religion  of  Perfia  to  that  of  Omar,  and  hanging 
the  chief  pidefts  that  refilled  it,  was  thought  his  brain  was  touched-;  and  lie 
va^  afiaflinated  in  his  own  tent,  partly  in  felf  defence,  by  his  chief  oiEcers, 
and  his  relations,  in  the  year  1747*.  Many  pretenders  upon  his  death,  ftarted 
jip ;  and  it  may  be  naturally  fuppofed,  that  a, chronological  and  accurate  ac- 
count of  the{e  various  and  rapid  revolutions  Lb  vety  difficult  to^be  obtained* 
The  confufion  which  prevailed  through  the  whole  country,  from  the  death  o^ 
Nadir,  utitil  the  fettleinent  of  Kerim  Khan,  prevented  all  attempts  of  litera- 
ture, arts,  and  icii^fltes;  During  this  interval,  the  whole  empire  of  Perfia 
was  in  9rms,  and  rent  by  commotions  ;  different^  parties  in  different  provinces 
of  thf  kingdom  ftruggl^g  for  power,  and  each  endeavouring  to  fender  him- 
felf  independent  of  the  other,  torrents  of  blood  were  fhed,  and  the  moft 
shocking  crimes  were  committed  .with  impunity.  The  whole  face  of  the 
country,  from  Gombroo|i  to  RuiSa,  prefents  to  the  view  thoufanda  of  in* 
ftances  of  the  mifery  and  devaftation  which  has  been  Qccafioned  by  thefc 
'^mmotipns.     The  pif^ure.i^  melancholy,  but  juft. 

From  the  death  of  Nadir  ^haw  unjtil  the  final  eftabli(hment  of  Kerim 
Khan's  government^  there  were  no  lefs  than  nine  pretenders, to  the  throne  in- 
cluding himfelf  s  from  this  the  reader  nyay  form  fome  notion  of  the  troubles 
which  convulfed  that  unhappy  country.  Kerim  Khan  Zand  was  a  moft 
favourite  officer  of  Nadir  Shah,  9nd  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  in  the 
loH^hem  provinces.  $birauas  and  other  places  had  declared  for  him.  He 
found  means,  at  laft,  after  various  encounters,  with  doubtful  fuccefs,  complete- 
ly to  fubdue-al!  his  rivals  ;  and  finally  to  eflablifli  himfelf  as  ruler  of  all  Per-  . 
fia.  He  was  in  power  about  thirty  years,  the  latter  part  of  which  he  go- 
verned Perfia  under  the  appellation  of  Vakeel,  or  regent ;  for  he  never  would 
receive  the  title  of  Shah.  He  made  Shirauz  the  chief  ^city  of  his  refidence, 
in  gratitude  for  the  affiftance  he  had  received  from  its  inhabitants,  and  thofe 
of  the  fouthern  provinces.  He  died  in  the  year  1779,  *"  ^^^  eightieth  year* 
of  his  age«  regretted  by  all  his  fubjec^s,  who  efteemed  and  honoured  him  as 
the  glory  of  Perfia.  His  character  is  moft  defervcdly  celebrated  for  the 
public  buildings  which  he  ere^ed,  ^j\d  the  e^ccellent  police  which  he  main- 
tained, fo  that  during  his  whole  rtign  there  .)v^s  not  in  Shirauz  a  fingle  riot 
prody^iive  of  bloodflied  ;  befides  thefe,  hia  avtrfion  to  fevere  punifhroeuts,  his 
liberality  and  kindnefs  to  the  poor,  his  toleration  of  people  of  different  perfua- 
fions,  his  partiality  for  Europeans,  and  his  encouragement  of  trade,  together 
with  his  great  military  abilities,  and  pcrfona)  courage,  r<^ndered  him  not  only 
beloved  by  his  own  fubjeAs,  but  greatly  refpedtcd  by  foreign  powers. 

From  the  death'of  Kerim  Khan  to  the  prefent  time,  a  variety  of  compe- 
titors have  been  deiirous  of  filling  the  throne  of  Perlia.  A  kau  Mahomet 
Khan  keeps  pofftflion  of  the  provinces  of  Mazanderan  and  Ghilan,  as* well 
as.  the  cities  of  Ifpahan^  Hamadan,  and  Tauris,  where  he  is  acknowledged 
as  fovereigii.  Jaalar  Khan  has  poffeffipn  of  the  city  of  Shirauz  and  the 
provinces  of  Beaboon  and  Shufter ;  he  alfo  receives  an  annual  prefent  from 
the  province  of  Carmania,  and  another  from  the  city  of  Yczd  j  Abu  S^eht 
a^d  Lar  alfo  fend  him  tribute. 

Jaafar 
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Jaa&r  Khan  is  a  middle  aged  man,  very  coipnlent,  «nd  hu  a  ooik  in   Idi 
right  eye ;  in  the  places  where  he  is  acknowledged  he  is  well  beloved  and 
refpeded.     He  is  very  mild  in  his  difpafitioD»  and  jnft.     In  Shii^iis  fae  keeps 
up  a  mod  excellent  police,  and  g^od  government.     He  is  very  kind   and 
ebliging  to  ftrangers  in  general,  and  to  the  Engliih  in  partieohir.      Of  the 
two  competitors,  Mr.  Francklin  from  whofe  escelleat  ohfervations  tbefe  par- 
ticulars are  moftly  cxtraded,  (ays,  chat  Jaaffar  Kawn  '<  is  the  moft  likely 
la  cafe  of  fnccefis  againfl  his  opponent,  to  reftore  the  country  to  a  happy 
and  reputable  ftate  3  but  it  will  require  a  long  fpace  of  time  to  recsover  k 
from  the  calamiiies  into  which  the  different  revolutions  have  bton^bt  it  :— 
a  ooantry,  if  an  Oriental  metaphor  may  be  allowed^  once  blooming  aa  the 
garden  of  Eden,  fair  and  flouriihing  to  the  eye ;— -now,  fad  reverfe  $  dcA 
polled  and  leaflefii  by  the  cruel  ravages  of  war»  and  defohtiog  eoatefetioa*'' 
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Length 
Broidth 


Situation  amo  EtTfiMT*. 

Miles,  Degrees.  8q.  Miki^ 

*3ool   t  .      ^  1  35  and  60  Eaft  longitude.  1  « 
xxooi  '^»''«"  i  li  >nd  JO  North  latitudcj  7«>'«» 

•RntTi^ARti.  1 15  OUNDED  by  TuAey,  on  the  North  $  by  the  gulfs 
jJouHDARif S.J  j^  ^^  p^g^  ^^  Baffora,  and  Ormus,   which  feparate  it 

from'  Per&i,  on  the  Eaft  y  by  the  Indian  oceaui  fouth ;  and  the  Aed  Sea, 
^  which  divides  it  from  Arnica,  on  the  Weft. 

Subdivifions.  Chief  Towns. 

•   ^'S  ^       ..^^     1   fSuit,     £.    fen.  jj-iy 

Haggles  or  Mecca  ^  ^Mecca,   E.  Ion.  43^0 


Divifions. 
I.  Arabia  Petrsa 
W. 


9.  Arabia  Deferta^  in 
the  middle. 


Tehemt 
r  Mocha 


HN.  lat.  2t-ao. 
Siden 
Medina 


3.  Arabia  Felix,  S.  £.  < 


Hadramnt 

Caffeen 

Segur 

Oman  or  Mafcat 

Jamama 

Bahara 


Dhafar 

(Mocha,    E«    Ion*   444 
N,  lat.  i3-45« 
Sibit  ^    ^ 

Hadramnt 
Caffeen 
SeguT 
Mufcat 
Jamama 
Elcalf 


Nams.]  It  is  remarkable  that  this  country  has  always  preferved  itsio« 
cient  name.  The  word  ^r^,  it  is  generally  Ciid,  ilgnifies  a  robber,  or  free* 
booter.    The  word  Saracm  by  which  one  txibc  »  ^ledj  is  {aid  to  BgP^ 

both 
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liotH  a  thief  Sind  an  inhabitant  of  the  defert.  Thefe^ames  juftly  belong-  to 
tlie^  Araoiansy  for  they  feldom  let  any  merchandife  pafs  through  the  country 
mrithout  extorting  fome thing  fror^  the  owners,  if  thty  do  not  rob  them* 

Mountains. 2  The  mountains  of  Sinai  and  Horeb>  lying  in  Arabia 
P/traea«  eaft  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  thofe  called  Gabcl  d  Ared,  in  Arabia 
Felixy  are  the  190II  noted.  ^'  - 

RiTERSt  sEiAfs  ouLFSt  AND  CAPBs.J  There  are  few  mountains*  fprtngSt 
or  rivers  in  this  country,  except  the  Euphrates,  which  wafhes  the  north-eafk 
limits  of  \x^  It  il  almoft  furrounded  with  feas ;  as  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
Red  Sea,  the  gulfs  of  Perfia  and  Ormus*  The  chief  capes  tnr  promontoriea 
mre  thofe  of  Rofalgate  and  Mufledon. 

Climate,  air,  soil,  and  produce.]]  As  a  confiderablc  part  of  this 
country  lies  under  the  torrid  zone,  and  tfie  tropic  of  Cancer  pafles  over 
Arabia  Felii^,  the  air  is  excei&vely  dry  and  hot,  and  the  country  is  fubjc^ 
to  hot  poifonous  winds,  like  thqfe  on  the  oppolite  (hores  of  Perfia»  which 
often  prove  fatal,  efp'ecially  to  ftnrogers.  The'  foil,  in  fome  parts,  is  qoo 
thing  more  than  immenfe  fandst^which,  when  agitated  by  the  winds,  roll 
like  the  troubled  ocean,  and  fometimes  form  mountains  by  which  wholq 
caravans  have  been  buried  or  loft.  In  thefe  deferts,  the  caravans,  having 
no  tracks,'  are  guided",  laa  at  fea,  by  a  compafs,  or  by  the  ftars,  for  they 
travel  chiefly  in  the  night*  Here,  fays  Or.  Shaw,  are  no  paftures  clothed 
with  flocks,  nor  vallies  ftanding  thick  with  corn;  here  are  no  vineyards  ot 
olive  yards ;  but  the  whole  is  a  lonefome  defolate  wildernefs,  no  other  waya 
diverdfied  than  by  plains  covered  with  faiu)^  and  mountains  that  are  made  up 
of  naked  rocks  and  precipicesii  Neither  Is  this  country  ever,  unlefs  fooM* 
times  at  the  eqvinoxes,  refrefhed  with  rain  ;  and  the  inteofenefs  of  the  cold 
in  the  night  is  almoft  equal  to  that  of  the  heat  in  the  day.  But  the 
fouthern  part  of  Arabia,  defeivedly  paUca  the  Happy,  is  blcfl*ed  with  an. 
excellent  foil,  and  in  general,  is  very  fertile.  There  the  cultivated  lands^ 
which  are  chiefly  about  the  towns  near  the  fea  coaft,  produce  balm  of  0\m 
lead,  manna,  myrrh,  caffia,  aloes,  frankiacenfe,  fpikenard,  and  other  valuable 
gums ;  cmnamon,  pepper,  cardamom,  oranges,  lemons,  pomegraisates,  figs, 
Und  other  fruits  ;  honey  and  wax  in  plenty, .  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  com 
and  wine.  This  country  is  famous  for  its  coffee  and  its  dates,  which  laft  are 
found  fcattely  any  where  in  fuch  perfciSlion  as  heife  and  in  Perfia«  There 
are  few  trees  fit  for  timber  in  Arabia,  and  little  wood  of  any.  kind. 

Anima'ls.3  The  moft  ufeful  animals  in  Arabia  are.  camels  .and  drome«* 
"daries},  they  are  amazingly  fitted  by  Providence  for  traverfing^  the  dry 
and  parched  defe.rt8  of  this  country ;  for  they  are  fo  formed,  that  they  caa 
thrpw  up  the  liquor  frop&  their  ftomach  into  their  throat,  by  which  mean* 
they  caa  travel  fix  or  eight  days  without  water.  The  camels  ufually  carry^ 
Soolb.  weight  upon  their  backs,  which  is  not  taken  off  during  the  whole 
journey,  for  they  naturally  kneel  down  to  reft,  and  ia  due  time  rife  with 
their  load.  The  dromedary  is  a  fmall  camel  that  will  trayel  many  miles  a 
day.  '  It  is  an  obfervation  among  the  Arabs,  that  \fherever  there  are  trees, 
the  water  is  Dot  far  off;'  and  when  they  draw  near  a  pool,  their' camels  wiU 
fmeU  it  a  diftanoe,  and  fet  up  their  great  trot  till  they  come  to  it.  The 
Arabian  horfea  are  well  known  in  Europe,  and  have  contributed  to  improve 
the  breed  of  thofe  in  England.  They  are  only  fit  for  the  faddle,  and 
are  admired  for  their'  make  as  much  as  for  their  fwiitn^fs  and  high  met- 
tle.' The  fineft  breed  19  in  the  kingdom  of  Suanaaj  in  which  Mocha  ia 
lituated.  ^ 

Inhabitants, 


I 

>■ 


I 
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Inhabitants,  manners,!      The  Arabians,  like  tnoft  of  the  oations  of 

CUSTOMS,  AND  DRESS.  J  Afia,  are  of  a  middle  iVatore,  thin,  and  of  a 
fwarthy  complexion,  with  black  hair  and  black  eyes.  They  are  fwift  of 
foot,  excellent  horfemen,  and  are  faid  to  be,  in  general,  a  martial  brave  peo« 
ple,  expert  at  the  bow  and  lance,  aod^  fince  they  became  acquainted  with 
iire  arms,  good  oaarkfmen.  The  inhabitants  of  the  inland  country  live  Li 
tents^  and  remove  from  place  to  place  with  their  flacks  and  herds,  as  they 
have  ever  done  fince  they  became  a  nation. 

The  Arabians  in  general  are  fuch  thieves,  that  travellers  and  pilg'rims, 
who  are  led  thither  from  all  nations,  through  motives  of  devotion  or  curio- 
fity,  are  ftruck  with  terror  on  their  approaches  towards  the  deferts.  Tbefe 
robbers,  headed  by  a  captain,  traverfe  the  country  in  confiderable  troopa  on 
borfeback,  and  aflault  and  plunder  the  caravans;  a«d  we  are  told,  that  fo 
late  as  the  year  1 750,  a  body  of  50,000  Arabians  attacked  a  caravan  of 
tnerchants  and  pilgrims  returning  from  Mecca,  killed  about  60,000  perfons, 
and  plundered  it  of  every  thing  valuable,  though  efcortcd  by  a  Turkiili  ar- 
my. On  the  fea  coaft  they  are  mere  piiates,  and  make  prize  of  every  ycfTcI 
they  can  mafter,  of  whatever  nation.  ^ 

The  habit  of  the  qommon  clafs  of  Arabs,  is  a  kind  of  blue  (hirt  tied  about 
them  with  a  white  fafh  or  girdle  ;  and  feme  of  them  have  a  veil  of  furs  or 
fheeplkins  over  it ;  they  alfo  wear  drawers,  and  foroetimes  flippers,  but  no 
ftockings;  and  have  a  cap  or  turban  on  their  head.  Many  of  them  go  al- 
moft  naked  ;  but,  as  in  the  eailero  countries,  the  women  are  fo  wrapped  up, 
that  nothing  can  be  dlfcerned  but  their  eyes.  Nothing  can  be  more  iocoa- 
venient  and  expenfive  than  the  headdrefs  worn  by  Arabians  of  fafhion.  They 
wear  fifteen  caps,  one  over  another,  of  which  fomc  indeed  are  of  linen,  but 
the  leil  of  thick  cloth  or  cotton.  That  which  covers  all  the  reil  is  ufually 
richly  embroidered  with  gold,  and  has  always  fome  fentence  of  the  Koran 
embroidered  upon  it.  Like  other  Mahometans,  the  Arabs  eat  all  manner 
of  flefti,  except  that  of  hogs,  and  prefer  that  of  camelii,  as  we  prefer  veni- 

'  fon,  to  other  meat.  They  take  care  to  drain  the  blood  from  the  flefh,  as 
the  Jews  do,  and  like  them  refufe  fuch  fifh  as  have  no  fcales.  As  the  Ara- 
bians fquat  themfelves  on  the  ground  when  they  fit,  fo  their  manner  of  eating 
at  meals  is  conformable  to  their  way  of  fitting.  They  fpread  a  large  cloth  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  put  upon  this  clotha  fmall  table  only  one  foot  high, 
and  upon  the  table  a  large  round  plate  of  tinned  copper.  Upo^  this  are 
fet  different  copper  difhes  neatly  tinned  within  and  without.  Inftead  of  table 
napkins,  Arabians  of  rank  ufe  2t  long  linen  cloth,  which  thofe  at  table  put 
under  thbir  knees.  Where  this  linen  cloth  is  wanting,  every  one  ufes  a  fmall 
handkerchief  of  his  own.  They  ufe  no  knives  nor  forks,  but  ufe  their 
lingers  with  great  dexterity^  and  eat  all  difhes  with  the  hand.     Coffee  ^nd 

-  tea,  water,  and  fherbet  made  of  oranges,  water,  and  fugari  is  their  ofual 
drhik :  they  have  no  flrong  liquors. 

Religion.]  Of  this  the  reader  will  find  an  account  in  the  following 
hiflory  of  Mahomet  the\r  countrymen.  Many  of  the  wild  Arabs  are  (lill 
Pagans,  but  the  people  in  general  profefs  Mahometanifm*. 

Learning  and  language.]  Though  the  Arabians  in  former  ages 
inhere  famous  for  their  learning  and  fkill  in  all  the  liberal  arts,  there  is 
fcarcely  a  country  at  prefent  where  the  people  are  fo  univerTally  ignorant. 
The  vulgar  language  ufed  in  the  three  Arabias  is,  the  Arabefk,  or  corrupt 
Arabian,  which  is  likewife  fpoken,  with  fome  variatioa  of  dialedl,  over 
great  part  of  the  £aft|  from  Egypt  to  the  court  of  the  Great  Mogul.    The 

pure 
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pore.oM  grammatical  Arabic«  which  is  (aid  to  he  a  dialed  of  th^  Hebrewf 

aind  by  the  people  of  the  Eaft  accoauted  the  richeft,  nioft  energetic,  and  ca«  1 

pious  language  in  the  worldy  is  taught  in  their  fchools,,  as  Creek  and  Latin  is 

aimong  Europeans,  and  ufed  by  Mahometans  in  their  worfhip  ;  for  as  the  ' 

Koran  was  written  in  this  laaguage,  they  will  not  fufFer  it  to  be  read  in  any 

Qther :  they  look  upon  k  to  have  been  the  language  of  Paradife,  and  think  no 

naa  can  be  mailer  of  it  without  a  miracle,  as  coofifting  of  feveral  millions  of 

vords.     The  books  which  treat  of  it,  faf ,  they  have  no  fewer  than  a  thoufand 

terms  to  exprefs  the  ^ord  camels  and  five  hundred  for  that  of  a  Mon,     The 

Patemofter  in  the  Arabic  is  as  follows  : 

'    •  ■  •  ^     '  -I 

jttuna  <UaMii  Jt^ffamibat :  jetladdas  efmac  \  total  matacufac  :  tewtri  ma- 
Matic^  foma  ;  jijffama  ;  hedhakc  ala  lardh  aatiflg  ohop%ena  iefatna  isum  beiaum  ; 
mfogfor  Una  douubena  wachatatna^  cama  nqg  for  nt^na  hmen  aca  doina  \  wala 
Udaicbalna fihajarib ;  hdenm^snawUnne/cberir.     Amen* 

.    Chisf  cities*  cvaidsiTifiafl .      What  is  called  the  Defert  of  Sinaii 
AiiDAaTs.  3    is   a   beautiful   plain    near   nine    n^iiles 

long,  and  above  three  in  bceadth  ;  it,  lies  open  to  the  *north- eaft,  but  to  the 
{buthward  is  clofed  by  fome  of  the  lower  eminences  of  mount  Sinai ;  and 
other  parts  of  tha^  mountain  make  fuch  encroachments  upon  the  plain  as  to 
divide  it  in  two,  each  fo  capacious  as  to  be  fufficient  to  receive  the  whole  camp 
of  the  IfraeUtes. 

From  Mount  Siuai  may  be  feen  Mopnt  fioreb,  where  Mofes  kept  the 
flocks  of  Jethro,  his  father-in-law,  when  he  faw  t)ie  burning  buih.  On 
thofe  mountaina  are  many  chapels  and  cells,  poffefled  by  the  Greek  and 
Latin  monks,  who  like  the  religious  at  Jerufalem  pretend  to  (hew  the 
very  fpot  where  every  miracle  or  tranfadion  recorded  in  Scripture  hap- 
pened. 

The  chief  cities  in  Arabia  are  Mocha,  Aden,  Mnfcat,  Suet^  and  Juddah, 
where  moft  of  the  trade  of  this  country  is  carried  on.^ 

Mocha  is  well  built,  the  houfes  very  lofty,  and  are  with  the  walls  and 
forts  covered  with  a  chinam  or  ftucco,  that  gives  a  dazzling  whitenefs  to  them* 
The  harbour  is  femicircular,  the  circuit  of  the  wall  is  two  miles,  and  there 
are  feveral  handfome  mofques  in  the  city.  Suez,  the  Arfinoe  of  the  ancients 
IS  furrounded  by  the  defert,  and  but  a  (habby  ilUbutlt  place.  The  (hips  are 
forced  to  anchor  a  league  from  the  town,  to  which  the  leading  channel  has 
only  about  nine  feet  water.  Juddah  is  the  place  of  the  greateft  trade  in  the 
Red  Sea,  for  there  the  commerce  between  Arabia  and  Europe  meets,  and  is 
interchanged,  the  fiormer,  fending  her  gums^  drugs,  coffee,  &c.  and  from 
Europe  come  cloths,  iron,  furs,  and  other  articles,  by  the  way  of  Cairo. 
The  revenues  of  thcfc,  with  the  profits  of  the  port,  are  (hared  by  the  Grand 
Signior,  and  the  Xeriff  of  Mrcca,  to  whom  this  place  jointly  belongs. 

Mecca,  the  capital  of  all  Arabia,  and  Medina,  deferves  particular  notice. 
Mecca  is  a  place  of  no  ftrength  having  neither  Walls  nor  gat^fs,  and  the  buil« 
^ings  are  very  mean.  At  Mecca,  the  birth  place  of  Mahomet,  is  a  mofque 
.fb  glorious,  that  it  is  generally  -counted  the  moft  magnificent  of  any  temple  in  , 
.  theTurkifli  dominions  :  its  lofty  roof  being  raifed  io  falhion  of  a  dome,  and 
covered  with  gold,  with  two  beautiful  towers  at  the  end,  of  extraordinary 
height  and  architedure,  miike  a  delightful  appearance,  and  are  ConfpicuonS 
^  .at  a  great  diftance.  The  mofque  hath  a  hundred  gates,  with  a  window  ' 
•vcr  each ;  and  the  whole  building  within^  is  decorated  with  the  fipc|^.gil- 
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dings  and  tapeftry.     The  number  of  pilgrims  who  yearly  T3it  this  pbce  i^ 
almoft  incredible,  evet^  Milfiulman  being  obliged  by  his  religion  to  come 
>    hither  oncfe  in  his  lifetiitie,  o/  fend  a  deputy.     This  an^onl-  rcfgrt  of  pit* 
l^ms  18  indeed  the  only  thing  which  fuppoits  it»  for  the  (hops  are  fcarcely 
open  all  the  year  befides.     At  Medina,  about  fxfry  miles  from  the  Red  Seay 
the  city  to,  which  Mahomet  fled  when  he  was  driven  out  of  Mecca»  and  the 
place  where  he  was  buried,  is  a  ftate^  mofque*  fupported  by  400  pillars^  and 
fuminied^with  300  filver  lamps,  whicb  are  cojitinually  burning.     It  is  called 
the  "  Mo/i  Holy^  by  ^e  Turks,  becaufe  in  it  is  placed  the  colSn  of  their 
prophet  Mahomet,  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  under  a  canopy  of  filver  tiflbe, 
which  the  bafhaw  of  Egypt,  by  order  of  the  Grand  Signior,  renews  every 
year.     The  camel  which  carries  it  derives  a  fert  of  fanSity  from  it,  and  is 
n^ver  to  be  ufed  ih  any  dhidgery  afterwards^.     Over  the  foot  of  the  coffin  is  a 
rich  golden  crefcent,  lo  curioufly  wrought,  aitd  adorned  with  precious  ftbne^ 
that  it  is  efteemed  a  xliafterpiece  of  great  vkluc.  •  Thither  the  pilgrims  refort, 
as  to  Mecca,  but  not  in  fuch  numbers^ 

GovBRNMENT.j      The  inland  countlry  of  Arabia  is  under  the  goTcm- 
itient  of  many  petty  princes,    who  are  ilyled  xeriffs  and  imans,    both  of 
them  including  the  offices  of  king  and'prief^*  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ca* 
Efs  of  the  Saracens,  the  fucceffors  of  Mahomet.     Thbfe  monarchs  appear 
to  be  abfolute,  both  in  fpirituals  and  temporals  ;  the  fucceffion'  1^  heredi- 
tary, and'  they  have  no  other  laws  than  thofe  feand  in  the  Koran,    and 
the  comments  upon  it.     The  northerb  Arabs  owe  fubje£Uon  to  the  Turks, 
and. are  governed  by  bafliaws  reiiding  among  them  \  but  it  is  certain,  that 
they  receive  large  gratuities  frbm  the  Grand  Signior  for  proteAing  the 
pilgrims    that  pafs  through   their  country    from    the    robberies  of  their 
countrymen.     The  Arabians  have  no  f^anding  regular  militia,  but  the  kings 
command  both  the  perfons  and  the  purfesof  their  fiibjefis,  as  the  neccffity  of 
affairs  requires. 

History.]  The  hiftory  of  this  country  in  fomc  mcafure  difiSJa  from  that 
of  all  others  ;  for  as  the  flavery  and  fubje^ion  of  other  nations  make  a  great 
part  of  thefr  hiftory-that  of  the  Arabs  is  entirely  compofed  of  their  conquefts 
or  independence*  The  Arabs  are  dcfccnded  from  Immael,  of  vrhofe  pofter- 
ity  It  was  foretold,  that  they  ihould  be  invincible  **  have  their  hands  againft 
every  man,  and  every  man^s  hands  againft  theirs.*^  They  are  at  prefent,  and 
have  remained  from  the  remoteft  ages,  during  the  various  conquefts  of  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Tartars,  a  convincing  proof  of  the  divinity  of  this  pre« 
didion.  Towards  tlie  north,  and  the  fea-coafls  of  Arabia,  the  inhabitants 
are,,  indeed,  kept  in  .awe  by  the  Turks  \  but  the  wandering  tribes  in  the 
fouihcirn  and  inland  parts  acknowledge  themfelves  fubjedt  to  no  foreign  power, 
and  do  not  fail  to  harafs  and  annoy  all  flrangers  who  come  into  their  country. 
The  conquefts  of  the  Arabs  make  as  wonderful  a  part  of  their  hiftory,  as  the 
independence  and  freedom  which  they  have  ever  continued  to  enjoy.  Thefe,  as 
well  as  their  rehgion,  begaa  with  one  man,  whofe  charader  forms  a  very 
fingular  phoenomenon  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  This  was  the  famous  Ma- 
homet, a  native  of  Mecca,  a  city  of  that  diviftoti  of  Arabia,  which,  for  the 
luxunancy  of  its  foil,  and  happy  temperature  of  its  climate,  has  evdr  been  ef- 
teemed the  lovelieft  and  fweeteft  region  of  the  \{'orld,  a^^d  is  diftinguifhed  by 
the  epithet  of  Happy. 

Mahomet  was  born  in  the  iixth  century,  anilo  569,  in  the  reign  of  Juf- 
tinian  II.  emperor  of  Conftantinople.^  Though  defcended  of  mean  paren- 
taj^e',  illiterate  and  poor,  Mahomet  was  endued  with  a  fubtile  genius,  like 
tbofe  of  the  fame  country^  and  poi&ffed  a  degree  of  cnterprize  and  ambitioir 
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I        ^colttf  to  hiikifelfy  and  mo€h  beyond  his  coadhion*     He  bad  been  eifiploy- 
^^f  10  ^he  early  part  of  his  lifei  by  an  uocle,  Abuteleb>  as  a  fiaftor,  and  had 
«cca(ion»  in  this  capacity,  to  travel  into  SytUt  Paledine,  and  Egypt*     He 
"was  afterwards  taken  ii)to  the- fef vice  of  a  rich  merchant*  upon  whofe  death 
he  married  his  widoW)  Cad{ga»  and  by  her  means  came  to  be  pefieSed  ofgreat 
vrealth  and  of  a  numerous  family.     Daring  his  ptregrinatipns  into  Egypt 
and  the  JEaft,  he  had  obferved  the  vaft  variety  of  fefb  in  rdigion»  whofe  na- 
tredagainft'each  other  was  ftroog  and  inveteratci  while  at  the  fame  time  thett 
were  many  particulars  in  which  the  greater  part  of  them  were  agreed.   '  He 
'carefully  laid  hold  of  thefe  particulars^  by  meaiks  of  which,  and  by  addreflkg 
lumfelf  to  the  love  of  power,  riches*  and  pleafure,  pailions  univerfal  among 
them,  he  cxpeded  to  raife  a  new  fyftem  of  religiout  more  general  than  any 
whicfa  hitherto  had  been  eftabliHied.     Ih  this  dcfign  he  was  aflifted  by  Ser- 
(iust  a  moak,  whofe  Kbertine  difpoiition  had  made  him  forfake  his  cioifter, 
and  profeffioo,  and  engage  in  tbe  fervicc  of  Cadiga,  with  whom  he  remained 
'  as  a  domcftic'  when  Mahomet  was  taken  to  her  bed.    Yhis  monk  was  perfcd- 
ly  qualified,  by  hi^^great  learning,  for  fupplying  the  defeds  whjch  his  matter, 
hr  want  of  a  Isber^  education,  laboured  under,  and  which,  in  aU  pvobabili- 
ty,  muft  have  obftruded  the  exccutioci  of  his  deiigtt«     It  vras  neceflary,  how« 
ever,  that  the  religion  they  propofed  to  eftablifh  (hoald  have  a  divine  fanAioa; 
and  for  this  puq)ofe  Mahomet  turned  a  calauuty*  with  which  he  was  affii£ted, 
to  his  advantage.     He  was  often  Hibjed  to  &a  of  the  epilepfy,  a  dtfieaiCe 
which  thofe  whom  it  afflii^  are  defirous  to  conceal }  Mahomet  gave  out 
therefore  that  thefe  fit^  wefe  trances,  into  whiph  he  was  miraculoufly  thrown 
by  God  Almighty,  during  which  he  was  inftrudied  in  his  will,  which  he  was 
commanded  to  publiih  to  the  world.  «  By  thia  ftrange  ftory,  fnd  by  leading 
a  retired,  abftemious,  a^d  auflere  Ufe,  he  eaiUy  acquired  a  charafler  for 
fuperior  fandlity  among  his  aqquaintance  and  neighbours.     When  he  thought 
bimfclf  fufficiently  fortified  by  the  nomben  and  the  enlbuiiafm  of  his  followers, 
he  boldly  declaroi  himfelf  *a*propfaet,  fent  by  God  into  the  woiid,  not  only 
Co  teach  his  will,  but  to  compel  mankind  to  obey  it. 

As  we  have  already  mentioned,  he  did  pu^tiay  the  foundation  of  his  fyftem 
to  narrow  as  only  to  comprehend  the  natives  of  his  own  country.  His 
mind,  though  rude  and  enthufiaftic,  was  enlarged  by  travelling  into  diftant 
lands,  whole  manners  and  religion  he  had  made  a  oeculiar  ftudy.  He  pro* 
pofed  that  the  fyftem  he  eftabli/hed  fliould  extend  6ver  all  the  neighbouring 
/  nations,  to  whofe  dodbrines  and  prqudices  he  had  taken  care  to  adapt  it: 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  eaftem  countries  were  at  this  tune  mucn  ad- 
diiGtcd  to  t^  opinions  of  Ariua,  who  denied  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  co-equal 
with  God  the  Father,  as  is  dcclaivd  in  the  /^thsMtiB^n  creed*  ^gypt  and 
Arabia  were  £Ued  with  Jevt^js,-  who  had  Atd  in(o  the(c  corners  of  the  world 
from  the  per&cution  of  the  emperor  A^riai^  who  threatened  the  total 
cxtin6iion  of  that  pe<^e«  The  other  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries  were  Pa- 
gans* Thefe,  however,  had  little  attachment  to  their  decayed  and  derided 
idolat^  ;  and  like  men  whofe  religious  principles  is  weak,  had  given  them* 
felvea  over  to  plcafure  and  fenfuality,  or  to  the  acquifxtion  of  riches,  to  be  the 
bettsr  able  to  indulge  in  the  gratifications  of  fenfe,  which  together  with 
the  do&rine  of  predeftlnatioo,  compofed  the  fole  principles  of  their  religion 
and  philofophy.  Mahomet^s  fyftem  Vfas  exai^y  fuited  to  thefe  three  kinds 
of  men.  To  gratify  the  two  former,  he  declared  that  there  was  one  God, 
who  created  the  world  and  governed  all  things  in  it ;  that  he  had  fent  va- 
rious prophets  into  the  world  to  teach  his  will  to  mankind,  among  whom 
jklofes  and  Jefus  Chrift  were  the  moft  eminent ;  but  the  endeavours  of  thefe 
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had  proved  !neffe£(tial.  3im1  God  had  thewforc  now  frnt  h»  taft  and  greatell 
pr&phety  with  a  comiriiffion  more  aoiple  than  what  Mofei  or  Chrift  bad  i>c^ 
entruiled  with.     He  had  comn^anded  him  not  only  to  publifh  hiaMaws,  but 
to'  fubdue  thofe  who  were  unwilling  to  believe  or  obey  them  ;  and  for  this 
end  to  cftablifh  a  kingdom  upon  earth  which  ihould  propagate  the  divine  Law 
througbont  the  world  ;  that  God  had  defigned  utter  ruin  and  de(lra6tion  to 
thofe  who  fhould  refuli^  to  fubmit  to  him  ;  but  to  his  faithful  foUowcra,  lie 
had  given  the  fpoih  and  poif^ffiona  of  all  the  earth,  as  a  reward  in  this  life* 
and  had  provided  for  them  hereafter  a  paradifc  of  all  fenfual  enjojmientay 
cfpec*  lUy  thol'e  of  love  \  that  the  pleafuree  «f  fuch  as  died  in  propagating 
the  fa  it  hy  would  be  peculiarly  intenfe,  and  vaftly  tranfcend  thofe  of  the  reft. 
Thefey  together  with  the  prohibition  .of  drinking  ftrong  liquors  (a  reftraiat 
not  very  fevere  in  .warm  climates)  and  the  dc^rine  of  predeftination*  were 
the  capital  articles  of  Mahomet's  creed.  '  They  were  no  fooner  publiihed 
than  a  vaft  many  of  Jhis  countrymen  embraced  them  with  implicit  faith. 
They  were  written  by  the  prieft  wa^  formerly  mentioned,  and  compofe  a 
book  called  the  Koran,  or  AlkoraUi  by  way  of  eminence,  as  we  iay  the 
Bible,  which  mean»  the  book.     The  perfon  of  Mahomet,  however,  was  fa- 
miliar to  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca  i    (o  that  the  greater  part  of  them  were 
fuffidfntly  convinced  of  the  deceit.     The  more   enlightened  and  leading 
men  entered,  into  a  defign  to  cut  him  off  %   but  Mahomet  getting  notice  of 
thdriritention,  fled  front  his  native  cttf  to  Medina  Talmachi,  or  the  City  of 
the  Prophet,     Thle  fame  of  his  miracles  and  do^rint  was,  according  to  cuf- 
tQm,  greateft  at  a  diftance,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Medina  recdve'd  him  with 
open  arms.     From  thisjight,  whifeh  happened  in  the  62  z  year  of  Chrift,  the 
fifty-fourth  ytar  of  Mahomet's  age,  and  the  tenth  of  his  mtniftry,  his  fottow- 
ers,  the  Mahomet  ana.  compute  their  time,  and  the*  asra  is- called,  in  Arabic, 
Hegira,  i.  e.  the  Flight. 

Mahomet,  by  the  afBftance  of  the  Inhabitantt  of  Medina,  and  of  others 
whom  his  infiauation  and  addrefs  daily  attached  to  him,  brought  over  all  his 
countrymen  to  a  l^lief,  or  at  leaft  to  an  acquiefcence  in  his  doctrines.  The 
fpeedy  propagation  of  his-fyftem  among  the  Arabians  was  a  new  argument 
vin  its  behalf  ^mong  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  and  the  £aft,  who  were  previ- 
oufly  difpo&d  to  it.  Ariaos^  Jews,  aad  Gentiles,  all  ^orfook  their  apdent 
faith,  and  became  Mahomerans.  Iir  a  word^  the  contagion  fpread  over 
*  Arabia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  P^rfia  ;  and  Mahomet,  from  a  deceitful  hypocrite, 
became  the  rooft  powerful  monarch  \n  his  time*  He  was  proclaimed  king  at 
Medina  in  the  year  627,  and  after  fubduing  part  of  Arabia  and^Syria,  be  died 
in  652  leaVmg  two  branches  of  his  race,  both  efteemed  divine  among  their 
fubjc^is.  Thefe  were  the  caliphs  of  Perfia  and  of  Egypt,  under  the  laft  of 
which  Arabia  was  included.  The  former  of  thefe  turned  their  arms  to  the 
$aft,  and  made  Conquefts  df  many  countries.  The  caliphs  of  Egypt  and 
Arabia  direded  their  ravage!  towards  Europe,  and  under  the  name  of  Sara- 
cens or  Moors  (which  they -obtained  becaufe  they  entered  Europe  Irom  Mau- 
ritania, in  Africa,  the  country  of  the  Moors}  reduced  moft  of  Spain,  France, 
Italy,  and  the  iflands  in  the  Mediterranean. 

In  this  inauQ^t  did  thefucceflbrs  of  that  Impoftor  fpread  their  religtoo  and 
conquefts  over  the  greateft  oart  of  Alia,  Africa,  and  Europe  $  and  they  flill 
give  law  to  9  very  eonfiderame  part  of  mankind. 
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The  INDIAN  and   ORIENTAL  ISLANDS. 


THE  JAPAN  ISLANDS,  Japan  or  Niohon,  Bon^o;  Tonfa,  and 
Dezima,  form  together  what  baa  been  called  the  empire  of  JAPAN* 
and  are  governed  by  a  moft  defpotic  prince,  who  is  fometimes  called  emperor* 
and  fometimes  king.  They  are  fituated. about  150  miles  eaft  of  China,  an4 
extend  from  the  30th  to  the  41ft  degree  of  north  latitude*  and  from  the  130th 
to  the  147th  of  eaft  longitude.  The  chief  town  is  Jeddoyin  the  141ft  degree 
of  eaft  longitude*  and  the  36tb  of  north  latitude. 

The  Toil  and  productions  of  the  country  are  pretty  much  the  &me  with 
thofe  of  China  :  and  the  inhabitants  are  famous  for  their  lacker  ware*' known 
by  the  name  of  Japan.      I  have  already    mentioned  the  circoinftances  of 
the  Dutch  expelling  the  Forfuguefie  from  this  gainful  trade.    The  iflanda 
themfclves  are  very  ihnacceflible*  through  their  high  rocks  and  tompcftu- 
ous  feas  ;  they  are  fubjed  to  earthquakes*  to  which  the  inhabitants  arc 
fo  accuftomed  that  they  are  fcarcely  alarmed  at  any*  unlefs  they  be  very 
terrible  indeed*  and  lay  whole  towns  in  ruins*  which  very  often  proves  the  ' 
<;^re.     Their  feas*  lakes*  and  rivers  abound  with  fifti ;  and  their  mountains, 
woods,  and  forefts  are  well  ftocked  with  horfes*  elephants,  d9n'*  oxen*  buflal- 
oes*  (heep*  hogs*  and  other  ufeful  animals.     Some  of  their  mountains  are  alfo 
enriched  with  mines  of  gold*  (ilver*  and  copper*  exquifitely  fine :  of  thefc 
mountains  fome  may  be  juftl^r  ranked  among  the  natural  curiofities  of  this 
cpuntry  ;  one*  in  particular  in  the  great  iflftnd  of  Niphon*  is  of  fuchi  a  pro- 
digious height  as  tp  be  eafily  feen  40  leagues  off  at  tea*  though  its  diftance 
from  the  (hore  i3  i8«     Some  Authors  think  it  exceeds  the  peak  of  Teneriffe* 
but  it  may  rather  be  called  aclufter  or  group  of  mountains*  amdhg  which  are 
no  lefs  than  eight  dreadful  volcanoes*  burning  with  incredible  furyrand  often 
laying  wafte  the  country  round  themt     The  many  brooka  «nd  rivers  that 
have  their  fources  ^mong  the  mountaijis*  form  a  great  number  of  delightful 
cafcades  as  well  as  fome  dreadful  cataraAs.     Among  the  great  variety  of 
trees  in  the  forefts  here*  the  ce4ars  exceed  all  of  that  kind  through  India  for 
ftrai^htnefs*  height*  and*  beauty.     The  Jap^efe  are  the  grofleft  of  all  idola*  . 
ters*  and  fo   irreconcileable  to  Chriftianity*    that  it  is  commonly  laid  the 
JDutch*  who  are  the  qnly  European  peoole  v^'th  whom  they  now  trade* 
pretend  themfelveft  to  be  no  Cbriftians*  and  humour  the  Japanefe  in  the  moft^ 
abfurd  fuperftitions.     Notwithftandins  all  this  compliance*  the  natives  are 
very  (hy  and  rigorous  in  all  their  dealings  with  the  Qutch*  and  Nagafacci* 
in  the  iflaod  of  Dezima*  is  the  only  place  where  they  are  fuffered  to  trade* 
The  complexions  of  the  Japanefe  are  in  general  yeUowifh*  although  fonje 
few*  chiefly  women*  are  almoft  white.     Their  narrow  eyes*  and  high  eye** 
brows*  are  like  thofe  of  the  Chinefe  and  Tartars  ;  and  their  nofes  are  Hiort 
and  thick.     Their  hair  is  univerfally  black  ;  and  fuch  a  famenefs  of  fafliion 
reigns  throughout  this  whole  ^mpire,  that  the  hcad-drefs  is  the  fame  from 
the  emperor  to  the  peafant.     The  fafbion  of  their  cloaths  has  alfo  Temaineci 
the  fame  from  very  high  antiquity.   They  epnfift  of  one  or  more  loofe  gowns* 
tied  about  the  middle  with  a  fafli.     Peeple  of  rank  have  them  made  of  (ilk» 
]but  the  lower  clafs  of  cotton  ftufTs*     Women  generally  wear  a  greater  num-> 
ber  of  them  than  men*  and  much  longer*  and  have  them  more  ornamented* 
pfien  with  gold  or  filTcr  Sowers  woven  int#  the  ftuff.    Their  boufes  are  built 
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-with  npnght  pofts,  cnpfled  and  wattled  with  bamboOy  plaiftered  both 
and  wiihia,  and  white- wafhed      They  geacrally  have  two  ftoi;ie8  ;   but  the 
uppermoft  IS  low,  and  feldom  inhabited.     The  roofs  are  covered  with    pan- 
tilesi  large  and  heavy»  b\|C  neatly  made.'    The  floors  are  elevated  twro   feet, 
from  the  groand,  and  covered  with  planks,  on  which  mats   are  laid*       They 
have  no  farniture  in  their  rooms  ;  neither  tables^  chairs,  ftools,  benchcsy  cup- 
boards,  or  even  beds.     Their  cuftom  it  to  fit  down  on  their  heels  upon  the 
mats,  which  are  always  foft  and  clean.     Their  visuals  are  ferved  up  to  them 
on  a  low  board,  raifed  but  a  few  inches  from  the  floor,  and  one  difhonlj  at  a 
time.     Mirrors  they  have,  but  never  6x  them  up  in  their  houfes  as  omameii- 
tal  furniture ;  they  are  made  of  a  compound  metal,  and  afed  pftlj  at  therr 
toilets.     Notwithftanding  the  feverity  of  their  winter  which  obliges  them  to 
warm  their  houfes  from  November  tO:  March,  they  have  neither  6re  places  nor 
Hoves  ;  tnftead  of  thefe  they  ufe  large  copper  pots  ftanding  upon  legs*  T'hcfe 
arc  lined  on  the  infide  with  loam,  on  which  athes  are  laid  to  fome  deptt»»  and 
charcoal  lighted  upon  them,  which  feexnf  to  be  prepared  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  fnaip  of  h  are  not  at  all  dangerous.     The  firft  compliment  offered 
to  a  ftranger,  ih  their  houfes,  is  a  difli  of  tefl,,and  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  Fans  are 
vfed  by  both  fexes  equally  ;  and  are,  within  or  without  doo.tiB,  their  infepara* 
ble   companions.     The  whole  nation  are  naturally  cleanly  ;  every  houfcy 
whether  public  or  .private,  has  a  bath,  of  which  conftant  and  daily  ufe  is  made 
.  by  the  whole  family.     Obedierice  to  parents,  and  refpe6t\o  fuperiors,  are  tlie. 
chara^eriflicB  of  this  nation.     Their  falutations  and  oonveriations  between 
equals  abound  alfo  yvith  civility  and'politenefs  ;  'to  this  children  are  early  ac- 
cuftomed  by  the  example  of  their  parents.     Their  penal  laws  are  very  fcverc  ; 
but  punifhments  are  feldom  infllaed.    Perhaps  ^here  is  no  country  where 
fewer  crimes  again  ft  fociety  are  committed.    Commerce .  and  manufadures 
llouri(h  here,  though,  as  thefe  people  have  few  wants,  they  aretiot  carried  to 
the  extent  which  we  fee  in  Europe.  Agricultu^  is  fo  well  onderftood,  that  the 
whole  country,  eVfcn  to  the  tops  of  the  hills,  is  cultivated.     They  never  ofe 
^o  trade  with  any  foreigners  except  the  Dutch  and  Chinefe  ;  the  Dutch  ex- 
ported thither  annually,  before  they  declared  war  againil  Britain,  goods  to  a 
great  ambunt,  but  their  trade  to  the  £a(l  Indies  has  been  fince  rained  by 
the  conquefts  of  the  £ngli(h  in  thofe  diftant  countries.     The  merchandife 
they  exported  from  thefe  iOands,  both  for  Bengal  and  Europe,  confifted  in 
9000  chefts  of  copper,  each  weighing  i  ap'  pounds,  and  from  15  to  30,006 
weight  of  camphor. 

The  LAD  RONE  ISLANDS,  of  which  tht  chief  town  is  faid  to  be 
Guam,  eaft  longitude  140,  north  latitude  14 :  they  are  about  twelve  in  num- 
ber. The  people  took  thrir  name  from  their  pilfering  qualities.  We  know 
nothing  of  them  worth  a  particular  mention,  excepting  that  lord  Anfon  land- 
ed upon  one  of  them  (Tiqian),  where  he  found  great  refreihment  for  himfelf 
and  bis  crew.    '  * 

FORMOSA  is  likewife  an  oriental  illand.  It  is  fitnated  to  the  eaft  of 
China,  near  the  province  of  Fo-kien,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
chain  of  mountains,  which  runs  through  the  middle,  beginning  ai  the  fouth 
eoaft,  and  ending  at  the  north.  This  id  a  very  6ne  ifland,  ana  abounds  with 
all  the  ncccffaries  of  life.  That  part  of  the  ifland  which  lies  to  the  weft  of 
the  mountains,  belongs  tp  the  Chinefe,  who  confiderthe  inhabitants  of  the 
eaftern  parts  as  favages,  though  th<y  are  Jaid  to  be  verjr  inoffcniiVc  people. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  cuhivated  partk  are  the  fame  with  the  Chinefe,  al* 
ready  defcribed.  The  Chinefe  have  llkeWife  made  themfelvcs  mafters  of  fe- 
Teral  other  iflaods  in  thefe'feas^of  which  we  fcarcely  know  the  names ;  tha( 
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«f  Ainan  w  betirceti  fixty  and  feventy  leag«K8  long,  and  betweeii  fifty  and 
fixt^  in  breadth,  and  bur  twelve  miles  fh>m  the  province  of  Canton.  The 
Mginal  inhabitants  afe  a  (hy,  cowardhf  people,  and  live  in  the  moft  un whole* 
forte  part  of  the  tdand,  the  coaft  and  GUlti<4ted  f^arti,  which  are  very  valuable^ 
being  poffeffpd  by  the  Chinefe.  . 

To  oar  defcription '  of  Pormofa  we  (hall  add  an  accovnt  of  the  dreadful 
^ifafter  that  lately  b*fcl  thit  vnhappy  iflaiid.  On  the  2t  May  17^2,  a  moft 
furious  wind  accompanhrd  with  heavy  rain  and  a  fwell  of  the  fck  greater  than 
ever  remembered  kept  the  inhabitants  under  continual  apprehenHon  of  bein^ 
fwallowed  up  by  the  waves,  or  buried  in  the  boweU  of  the  earth.  The  buildU 
ings,  where  the  tribunals  were  hdd,  the  public  granaries,  t^e' barracks,  and 
«£her  works  were  totelly  deftroyed,  and  prefenteil  nothing  to  the  tyc  but 
one  continued  profpeft  of  ruin  and  defolatk>n.  '  Of  27  fb^  of  war,  which 
were  in  the' h?irbour,  12  dtfappetoed  5  two  Were  da(hed  tcf  pieces,  and  10 
Were  fhmttercd  in  fudi  a  manner  that  they  were  rendered  totally  tnfit  for 
fcrvice.  As  the  whole  tfland  was.  covered  with  vra<er  the  ^rovffions  were 
either  fwept  away  or  fpoiled;  the  crops  were  tpfally  deftroyed.  -  • 

The  •PHILIPPINES,  of  which  there  ar«  moo  in  nutaberj  lying  in  the 
Chinefe  Sea  (part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,)  300  miles  fouth  eaft  of  China,  of 
-which  Manilla,  or  Luoonia,  the  chief,  is  400  miles  long  and  200  broad.  The 
inhabitants  confift  of  Chineffc,  Ethiopiatis,  Malays,  Spaniards,  Portognefe, 
Pintadoes,  or  painted  people,  and  Meftes,  a  mixture  of  all  thcfe.  The' pro- 
perty of  the  iflands  belongs  to  the  king  of  Spain,  they  having  been  difcovcred 
hj  Magelhn,  and  afterwards  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  in  fhe  reign  of  Phi- 
lip II.  from  whom  they  take  their  name.  ^  Their  fituation  i/fuch,  between 
the  eaftcrn  and  weftern  continents,  that  tfec  injijabitants  trade  with  Merico  and 
Pen4  as  well  as  with  all  the  iflands^and  places  of  rtic  Eaft  indies.    Two 

.  ftkips  from  Acapulco,  in  Mexico,  carry  on  this  commerce  for  ^he  Spaniards^ 
who  make  400  per  cciti  profit.  The  country  is  fruitful  in  all  the  ncccflaric* 
of  life,  and  beautiful  to  the  eye.  ^  Venifon  of  all  kinds>  bnifaloei,  hogs,  (heep^ 
goats,  and'a  particular  large  fpecies  of  monkeys,  are  found  here  in  great  plen- 

.  ly..  The  neft  of  the  bird  faligan  affords  that  diffolving  jelly,  which  ifs  fc^ 
voluptuous  a  rarity  at'Eupopean  tables.  Many  European  fruits  and  flowers. 
Ihrive  furprifingly  in  tbck  iflands.  If  a  fpring  of  an  orange  or  lemon  tree 
is  tjlanted  Here,  it  becomes  within  the  year  a  fruit  bearing  tree  ;  fo  that  the 


yieias  lair  w|^rciiwi*jj"  »v»  «  wi»Mg..v,  w»  *«^ ..■%.».... .^.w  ^a  ^%s^ut,j  umiz  moun' 
tains,  where  water,  is  moft  wanted.  In  thofe  iflands  are  monkeys  and  ba- 
boons of  a  raonftrous  bignefs^  that  will  defend  themfelves  if  attacked  by  men. 
When  they  can.  find  no  fruit  in  the  mountains  they  go  down  to  the  fea  to 
catch  crabs  and  oyfters" ;  and  that  the  oyfters  may  not  clofc  and  catch  their 
paws,  they  firft  put,  a  ftone  betwixt  their  (hell  to  prevent  their  /hutting  clofe. 
They  take  crabs  by  putting  thchr  tail  in  the  holes  where  they  he,  ancT  when 
the  crab  lays  ht)ld  of  it  they  draw  him  out. ,    ^        \         ^ 

The  city  of  Manilla  contains  abont  3000  inhabitants  ;  ^ts  pok  is  Cavitc 
lying  at  the  diftance  of  three  leagues,  and  defended  by  the  caftle  of  St.  Philip. 
In  the  year  .1762,  Manilla  was  reduced  by  the  Englilh  u^'tr  general 
•Draper  and  admiral.  Cornifh,  who  took  it  by  ftorm,  and  humanely  fuf- , 
fcred  the  archblftiop,  who  was  the  Spftnilh  viceroy,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
ranfomthe  place  for  about  a  million*  ftc^ling.  The^  bargain,  however,  wa» 
nngencroufly  difowucd  by  him  and  the  court  of  Spain,  fo  that  great  part  of 
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the  Tanfom  ii  ftfll  unpaid.  The  SpaniOi  goyernment  it  fettled  there,  litit 
the  Indian  inhabitants  pay.  a  capitation  tax.  The  other  iflands,  particular- 
ly Mindanao,  the  largeft  next  to  Manilla,  are  governed  by  petty  prince^ 
of  their  own,  ivhom  they  call  fultans.  The  fiutan  of  Mindanao  is  a  Ma- 
hometan. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  thefe  iflanda  are  enriched  with  all  the  profulxon 
of  natnre,  yet  they  are  fubjc^i  to  moft  dreadful  earthquakes,  thunder,  rainay 
and  lightning  ;  and  the  foil  ia  peftered  with  many  noxious  and  venomoas 
creatures,  and  even  herbs  and  flowers,  whofe  poifons  kill  almoftinftantaneoufly* 
Some  of  their  mountains  are  volcanoes* 

The   MOLUCCAS,  commonly  called  the  Spicb   or  Clote   Islands. 
Thefe  are  not  out  of  fight  of  each  ^her*  and  lie  all  within  the  compafs  o£ 
twenty>five  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  the  Philippines,  in  125.  degrees  of  eaft 
longitude,  and  between  one  degree  Ibuth,  and  two  north  latitude.     They  zx^ 
in  number  five,  via.    Bachian,  Machian^^otyr,  Ternate,  and  Tydore.  Thefe 
iilands  produce  neither  com  nor  nee,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  live  upon  a  bread 
made  of  fagoe.     Their  chief  produce  confiftsof  cloves,:  mace,  and  nutmegs, 
in  vaft  quantities  ;  which  the  Dutch   formerly  monopolized  with  fo  much 
jeal^ufy,  that  they  deftroycd  the  plants,  led  the  natives  (hould  (ell  their  fuper- 
numerary  fpices  to  other  nations.     Thefe  iflaods,  after  being  fubjrft  to  va- 
rious powers,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  .Dutch  who  appointed  three  kings  to 
govern  them  fubordinate  to  their  authority.     They  luive  fince  the  revolution 
effefied  by  the  French  in  Holland,  been  reduced  to  the  dominion  of  Great 
Sritain  with  almoft  all  the  other  poflefiions  of  the  Dutch  in  that  quarter  of 
the  world.     Ternate  is  the  largeft  of  thefe  iilands,  though  no  more  than 
thirty  miles  in  circumference.     The  Dutch  had  here  a  fori  called  ViAoria  s 
\   and  another  called  Fort  Orange^  in  Machian. 

The  BANDA,  or  Nutmeg  Islands,  are  fltuated  between  127  and  128 
degrees  eaft  longitude,  and  between  four  or  five  fouth  latitude,  comprehend- 
ing the  iflands  of  Lantor,  the  chief  town  of  which  is  Lantor,  Polerong,  Ro- 
finging,  Pooloway,  and  Gonapi.  The  chief  forts  on  thefe  iilaads,  are  thofe 
of  Revenge  and  Naflfau.  The  nutmeg*  covered  with  mace,  grows  on  thefe 
idands  only,  and  they  were/ormerly  entirely  fubjeA  to  the  Dutch.  In  feveral 
jflands,  that  lie  near  Bandaand  Amboyna,  the  nutmeg  and  clove  would  grow, 
becauCe,  as  naturaliils  tell  us,  birds,  efpedally  doves  and  pigeons,  fwalk>w  the 
.  nutmeg  and  clove  whole,  and  void  them  in  the  fame  ftate  \  .virhich  is  one  of 
the  reafons  why  the  Dutch  declare  war  againft  both  birds  in  their  wild  plaa« 
tations. '  The  great  nutmeg  harveft  is  in  June  and  AuguiL 

AMBOYNA.  This  ifland,  taken  in  a  large  fenfe,  is  one,  and  the  moft 
confiderable,  of  the  Moluccas,  which,  in  fad,  it  commands.  It  is  fituated  in 
the  Archipebgo  of  St.  Lazarus^  between  the  third  and  fourth  degree  of 
fouth  latitude,  and  120.  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  Batavia.  Amboyna  is 
about  feventy  miles  in  circumference,  and  defended  by  a  Dutch  garrifon  of 
7  or  800  men,  beiides  fmall  forts,  which  prote^  their  dove  plantatioas.  It 
is  well  known,  that  when  the  Por^uguefe  were  driven  off  this  ifland,  the  trade 
of  it  was  carried  on  by  the  £ngli(h  and  Dutch  ;  and  the  barbarities  of  the 
latter  in  fird  tot  tflVing  and  then  murdering  f  he  Englifti,  and  thereby  engrofs* 
ing  the  whole  trade,  'and  that  of  Banda,  can  never  be  forgotten ;  but  will 
be  tratifmittcd  as  a  memorial  of  Dtitch  bfamy  at  that  period  to  all  poftcrity. 
This  tragical  event  happened  in  1 622. 

The  ifland  of  CELEBES,  orM^CAisAa,  is  fituated  under  the  equatori 
between  the  ifland  of  Borneo  and  the  Spice  Iflands,  at  the  diftance  of  160 
leagues  from  Batavia^  and  is  500  miles  long,  and  20Q  broad.    This  ifland, 
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^•^wiihftaiiding  its  heat,  u  rendered  habitabk  by  breezea  fromtbe  oorth,  asd 
periodical  rains.  Its  chief  product  \$  pepper  and  opium  ;  and  the  natives  are 
expert  in  the  ftiidy  of  poifonsi  with  a  variety  of  which  nature  has  filrnilhed 
them.  In  this,  and  indeed  in  aimed  all  the  Oriental  iflaodfi,  the  inhabitanta 
Eve  in  houfes  built  on  targe  polls,  which  are  accei&ble  only  by  ladders,  which 
they  pull  up  in  the  night-time*  for  th^ir  fecurity  againft  venemous  animals. 
They  a^e  laid  to  be  hoTpitable  and  faithful,  if  not  provoked.  They  carry 
pn  a  large  trade  with  the  Chinefe.  Their  port  of  Jampoden  is  the  moft  capa- 
cious of  any  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

GILORO  and^CERAM,  two  other  fpice  iflands  lying  under>theequator« 
v^ere  fortified  by  the  Dutch  but  have  been  ilnce  reduced  by  the  EngliOi. 

The  SUND A  ISLANDS.  Thefe  are  fituated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  be- 
tween  93  and  120  degrees  of  eaft  longitude,  and  between  eight  degrees 
north,  and  eight  degrees,  fouth  latitude,  comprehending  the  iflands  of 
Borneo,  Sumatra,  Java,  BaUy,  Lamboe,  Bai^ca,  &c.  The  three  firft,  from 
their  great  extent  and  hnportance,  require  to  be  feparately  defcribed. 

BOf^£0  is  faid  to  be  800  miles* long,  and. 700  broad,  and  except  New 
Holland  is  the  largeft  ifland  in  the  world.  .  The  inland  part  of  the  coun* 
trv  is  marfhy  and  unhealthy  {  and  the  inhabitants  live  in  ^owns  built  upon 
floats  in  the  middle  of  the  rivers*  The  foil  produces  rice,  cotton,  canes^ 
pepper,  camphor,  the  tropical  fruits,  gold,  and  excellent  diamonds.  The 
famous  ourang'Outang,  one  of  which  was  diffcfted  by  Dr.  Tyfan  at  Oxford, 
IB.  a  native  of  this  country,  and  is  thought,  of  all  irrational  beings,  to  refemble 
a  man  the  moft.  The  original  inhabitants  Hill  remain  in  the  mountains,  an4 
are  ilyled  Betgus^  'which  fignifies  a  wildman.  The  beads  are  oxen,  buffaloes^ 
deer,  ^oats,  elephants,  tygers,  and  monkeys. 

SUMATRA  has  Malacca  on  the  north,  Borneo  4>n  the  eaft,  and  Java  on 
the  fouth  eaft,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by.the  Straits  of  Sui^ia  ;  it  is  divided, 
into  two  equal  parts  by  the  equator,  extending  five  degrees  and  upwards 
.north-weft  of  it,  and  five  on  the  fouth-eaft;  afid  is  900  miles  long,  and 
from  foo  ta  150  broad.  Its  chief  trade  with  the  Europeans  lies  in  pepper. 
The  £ng]i(h  Eaft.  India  company  have  two  fettlements  here,  fiencoolen  and 
Fort-Marlborottgh  ;  frqm  whence  they  bring  their  chief  cargoes  'oi  pepper. 
The  king  of  Achen  is  the  chief  of  the  Mahometan  princes  who  poUefs  the 
fea  coafts.  The  interior  parts  are  governed  by  pagan  princes ;  and  the  na? 
.  tural  products  of  Sumatra  are  pretty  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
adjacent  iflands. 

This  ifland  is  reprefented  by  Mr.  Marfden  as  furpafied  by  few  in  the  beau- 
tiful indulgences  of  nature.  A  chain  of  high  mountains  runs  through  its 
whole  extent.  Between  the  ridges  of  theje  mountains  the  air  is  cool ;  and 
from  this  advantage  they  are  the  moft  cleared  from  woods,  which  elfewhere 
cover  both  hills  and  valleys  with  an  eternal  fhade.  Here  too  are  found  many 
large  and  beautiful  lakes,  tliat  facilitate  much  the  communication  betwixt 
different  parts  of  the  country.  The  inhabitants  are  below  the  middle  fize  ; 
their  limbs  for  the  moft  part  flight  )  but  well  fliaped,  particularly  at  the 
wrifts  and  ancles.  Their *hair  is  ftrong  and  of  a  (hining  black*  Some  of^ 
the  inhabitants  of  the  hilly  parts  are  obferved  to  have  a  fwelling  in  the  throaty 
about  the  flze  of  an  oftrich's  tgg»  The  cuftoms  of  the  Sumatrans  allow 
polygamy  ;  but  it  is  extremely  rare  that  an  inftance  occurs  of  their  having 
more  wives^than  one.  The  Caflia  country  is  inhabited  by  Batjtas,  who  differ 
from  all  the  other  inhabitants  in  language,  cuftoms,  and  manners.  They 
eat  the  prtfoners  whom  they  take  in  war.  They  prefer  human  defh  to  aU  ^ 
others^  and  fpeak  with  peculiar  rapture  of  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the* 
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,folc8  of  tlie  feet.    They  fortify  their  vaiagct  very   ftrongly  witE  6otAibt 
fences  of  camphor  phnk,  pointed,  and  placed  with  their  Doints  projeAing  out-> 
wards  ;  and  between  thcfe  fences  they  place  pieces  of  Munbooy  hardened  by 
fire,^  and  h'kewife  pointed,  ifihhh  are  concealed  by  the  grafa,  but  which  will 
run  quite  through  a  man's  foot.     The  people  who  inhabit  the  coaft  are 
Malays,  who  came  hither  from  the  peninfula  of  Malacca.     'Ricir  latnguag^e 
and  chara6ter  differ  much  from  the  inhabitants  of  Malacca,  who  ufe  the 
Arabic  chara6ler.     The  people  between  the  diftrids  of  the  Englifli  company 
and  thofe  of  the  Dutch  at  Palitnban,  on-  the  other  fide  of  the  ifland,  write 
on  long  narrow  flips  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  with  a  piece  of  bamboo.     They 
begin  at  the  bottom  and  write  from  the  left  hand  to  the  right,  contrary  to  the 
cnftom  of  other  Eaftetn  nadoiis.     It  is  from  this  country  that  moft  of  the 
caflia  feht  to  Europe  is  produced.     The  caffia  tree  grows  to  (o  or  60  feet 
in  diameter,  from  i^beantiful  and  regular  trunk.     The  wild  beafts  of  Sumatra 
are  tigers,  elephants,  rhinocerofes,  bears,  and  monkeys^     The  tygers  prove  to 
the  inbahitasts,  both  in  their  jbumies  aitd  even  in  their  domeftic  occupations 
moft  deflru£live  enemies.'    The  fize  and  ftren^th  of  the  fpecies,  which  pre- 
vail? on  this  ifland.  Is  prodigious.   'They are  iaid  to  bt-eak  with  a  ftroke  of 
their  fore- paw  .the  leg  ef  a  horfe  or  buffaloe.     Within  about  ninety  miles  of 
Sumatra  is  the  ifland  of  ENGANHO,  which  is  very  little  known,  on  account 
of  the  terribe  rocks  and  breakers  which  entirely  furround  it.     It  it  inhabited 
by  naked  favages,  who  are  tall  and  well  made,  and  who  generally  appear  armed* 
with  lances  and  clubs,  and  fpeak  a  difibrent  language  flrom  the  inhabitants  of 
any  of  the  neighbouring  iflandd. 

The  grcateft  part  ef  JAVA  formerly  belonged  to  the  Butch,  who  here 
ere Aed  a  kind  of  commercial  monarchy,  the  capital  of  which  is  Batavia,  9- 
noble  and  populous  city,  lying  in  the  latitude  of  fix  degrees  fouth,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Jiicata,  and  fumiflied  vrith  one  of  the  fined  harbours  in 
the  world.  The  town  itfielf  is  built  in  the  manner  of  thofe  in  Holland,  and  is 
about  a  league  and  a  half  in  circumference,  with  five  gates,  and  furrounded 
by  regular  fortifications  ;  but  its  fuburbs  are  (aid  t<b  ht  ten  times  more  popu; 
Icrus  than  itfelf.  The  government  here  was  a  mixture  of  eaftern  magnificence 
and  European  police,  and  held  by  the  Dutch  governor-genera!  of  the  Indies* 
When  he  appeared  abroad,  be  was  attended  by  his  guards  and  officers,  and 
with  a  fplendor  fOperior  to  that  of  any  European  potentate,  except  upon* 
fome  folemn  occafions.  This  city  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  ftrong,  and  its  fine 
canals,  bridges,. and  avenues, Tender  it  a  moft  agreeable  refidence.  The  def- 
cription  of  it,^:t8  government,  and  public  edifices,  have  employed  whole  vo* 
lumec*  The  citadel,  where  the  governor  has  his  palace,  commands  the  town 
and  the  fuburbs,  which  are  inhabited  by  natives  of  almoft  every  nation  in  the 
world;  the  Chinefe  refiding  in  this  ifland  are  computed  at  100,00a;  but 
about  50,000  of  that  nation^  were  barbaroufly  maf&ored,  without  the 
malleft  offence  ever  proved  upon  them,,  in  1740.  Thia  maffacre  was  too 
unprovoked  and  deteftable  to  be  defended  even  by  the  Dutch,  who,  when  the 
governor  arrived  in  Europe,  fcnt  him  back  to  be  tried  at  Batavia ;  but  he  ne- 
ver has  been  heard  of  fince.  A  Dutch  garrifon  of  3000  men  confti^ntly  re- 
ftded  at  Batavia,  and  about  15,000  troopd'were  quartered  in  the  iflaad  and  the 
neighbourliood  of  the  city. 

The  ANDAMAN  and  NICOBAR  iflandt,  are  f!tuatcd  on  theeaftcra 
fide  of  Bengal,  extending  from  north  latitude  10°  32'  to  13^'  40^  Until 
of  late  years  thefe  i/lands  have  been  very  little  known,  probably  on  account 
ef  the  wild  appearance  of  the  country  which  has  deterred  savigaton  from 


^c^cntnig  than.     Tbe  Great  Andaman  it  about  140'  Britilh  mtlca  in  lengthy 
4Hit  no  more  than  to  in  the  broadeft  part*      Its  coafta  are  indented  by 
icveral  deep  bayty  interfe^d  by  many  vaft  mlets  or  creeks,  one  of  which 
haa  been  found  to  ran  ^ite  tbrougli,  and  is  luivigable  for  fmall  Teflels*     The 
Ihafca  of  the  main  ifland«  and  indeed  of  all  the  reft*  are  in  Ibme  parts  rocky« 
and  in  a  few  placed  are  lined  with  a  fmooth  and  -fandy  beech,  where  boats 
may  eafily  laotf^     The  iofaind  parts  of  thefe  iilands  are  covered  with  a  variety 
^f  tall  trees,  darkened  by  the  intermixture  of  creepers*  which  form  altogether 
a  Tad  andimpertious  fbreft,  (preading  over  the  whole  country.     The  fmal- 
ler  ifiaoda  are  equally  covered  with  wood ;  they  moftlgr  contain  hills  of  a 
.anoderate  height,  but  the  main  iflandts  diftinffuiflied  by  a  mountain  of  |)ro« 
digious  buUc,  called  from  its  ihape  the  faddle  Pjcak  ;  it  is  vifible  in  clear 
weather  at  the.  diftance  of  a;  leagues,  being  nearly  2^06  feet  inperpendi* 
cttlar  hetght*     There  are  no  rivers  of  any  fize  upon  thefe  iflands,  hot  a  num- 
fiar  of  fmall  rflb  pour  down  from  the  aaountains,  affordfng  good  water,  and 
exhibiting  in  their  defcent  over  the  roeks  a  variety  of  little  cafcades,  whidi 
are  aveHbaded  by  the  fuperlncumbent  woods,     ^ny  of  the  trees  suKbrd  tim^ 
^beia  and  planks  for  the  con^ruftion  of  ffaips.     A  particular  tree  grows  here 
.  to  an  enormous  fiz^  one  having  been  found  to  meafure  50  feet  in  circumfer- 
^lee,  producing  a  very  lich  djc.    The  quadrupeds  are  wild  hogs,  monkeys, 
and  rats. .  Guanas  and  various  reptiles  abound  ;  among  the  latter  is  the  «reea 
laake,  very  venomous-;  centipedes  often  inches  long*  and  fcorpions.     The  in- 
liabitants  of  the  Andaman  iflcs  are  perhaps  the  lealt  civilized  ia  the  world. 
Their  colour  is  of  the  darkeft  hue,  their  ftature  in  general  fmall  and  their  af* 
pe£^  uncouth.     Their  limbs  are  ill  farmed  and  flender,  their  belUes  prominent, 
and  like  the  Africans  they  have  wooihes^ds,  thiols  hps  and  flat  nofeak     They 
go  quite  nakedt  ^  women  wearing  ^nly  at  timies  a  fringe  or  taflcl  round  the 
middle  which  is  aMrely  for  ornament  as  they  do  not  betray  any  fluune  when 
£eea  without  it.     The  mea  are  cqaning,  crafty,  and  revengeful ;  and  fre« 
quently  exprefs  their  averiioa  to  ftrangers  in  a  lo^d  and  threatening  tone  of 
voice.  At  other  times  they  appear  quiet  and  docile  with  the  moft  hoftile  intent* 
On  the  appearance  of  any  veffel  they  frequently  lie  in  ambufh  among  the 
trecsi  and  fend  one  of  the  oideft  among  them  to  allure  the  ftrangers  by  friend- 
ly figns  to  the  fliore.     Should  the  crew  venture  to  land  withoiU  anna,  they  ia* 
'    fiantly  ro(h  from  their  lurking  places  to  attack  them.     About  15  miles  to  the 
eailward  of  thefe  iflands  lies  an  idand  juflly  ftyled,  Marren^  on  which  is  a 
dreadful  volcano.     The  fallowing  account  is  given  of  this  {fland  by  Capt* 
Bkdr  ia  his  report  of  the  furvey  of  th|(  Andaman  iflands^     See  Afiatie  SLe* 
ieareh,  voL  4.  p.  412. 

**  I  left  that  coaft  March  a  i.  and  landed  on  Barrfn  s/lanJon  the  94th.  The 
volcano  was  in  a  violent  ftate  of  eruption,  buriling  out  imiueofe  volumes  of 
fffloke,  aad  frequently  (hovers  of  red  hot  ftones.  iSome  were  of  a  fize  to 
weigh  throe  or  four  tons,  and  had  been  thrown  fome  hundred  yards  from  the 
foot  of  the  cone.  There  were  two  or  three  eruptions,  while  we  were  clofe  to 
it ;  feveral  of  the  red  hot  ftones  rolled  down  the  (ides  of  the  cone  and  bounded 
a  conficJeraUe  way  beyond  us.  The  bafe  of  the  cone  is  the  loweft  part  of 
the  idand  and  very  little  higher  than  the  level  of  the  fca.  The  mountain  rifea 
ia  the  form  of^a  cone  with  an  acclivity  of  1800  feet  which  is  alfo  the  e)cva« 
tionof  the  other  parts  of  the  iiUnd." 

CEYLON.]  Tfaisifland,  though  not  the  largeft,  is  thoaght  to  be,  by  na- 
ture, the  richeft  and  fined  ifland  in  the  world.  It  is  fituated  in  the  Indian 
Oc^l  near  Cape  CoAorin  ;  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  liithe^  Feninfula 
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of  India»  being  feparated  from  the  coaft  ofCoroniiandel  by  a  narrow  ftrsit^ 
and  18  250  miles  long,  and  200  broad;     The  natives  caU  itynrith.lbme  mew 
of  reafon,  the  terreftrial  paradife  ;   and  it  produces^  beiides  eKcellent  fruits  of 
all  kinds,  long  pepper^  fine  cotton,  ivory,  filk,  tobacco,  ebony,  mufk,  cryftal* 
faltpetre,  fulphur,  lead«  iron,   fteel,   copper,    befides  cinnamon,    gold  and 
filver,  and  all  kinds  of  precious  ftones,  except  diamonds.     All  kinds  of  fowl 
and  fi(h  abound  here.     Every  part  of  the  ifland  is  well^woodedand  watered  ; 
and  beiides  fomc  curious  animals  peculiar  to  itfelf,  it  has  plenty  of  cows,  buf^ 
falbes,  goats,  hogs,  deer,  hares,  dogs,  and  other  qaadrupeds.     The  Ceylon. 
elephants  are  the  largeft  and  befib  in  the  world,  and  their  woods  are  iofcfted 
by  tygers,  the  moft  terrible  of  all  ravenous  beafts.     They  abound  alfo  with 
fnakes  of  a  qnonftrous  fize,  one  of  which  has  been  known  to  devour  a  tygcr  atr 
one  meal.     The  chief  commodity  of  the  ifland,  is  its  cinnamon,  whicb  is  byr 
far  the  beft  in  all  Afia.     Though  its  trees  grow  in  great  profufion»  yet  tbe 
bed  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Columbo  ;  the,  chief  fettlemeot  of  the 
Dutch,  and  Negam^K).     The  middle  of  the  couij^try  is  mountainous  and 
woody,  but  the  beautiful  vallies  were  fubdued  and  taken  pofleifion  of  by  tbe 
Dutch,  who  after  a  bloody  war  droye  the  Ceybnefe  monarch  from  his  eapi* 
tal  city,  Candy,  which  (lands  on  a  mountain  in  the  middle  of  the  idandy  £a 
^hat  he  has  fcarcely  any  communication  with  other  nations,  o^  any  property 
in  the  riches  of  his  own  dominions.     The  defcepdents  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants are  called  CinglaiTes,  who,  though  idolaters,  value  tbemftflyes  ^poa 
maintaining  their  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms.     They  are,  in  general,  a  fober,. 
inofFeaflve  people,  and  are  mingled  with  Moors,  Malabars,  Fortuguefe,  an4 
Dutch.  .  .     •         . 

It  may  be  here  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  cinnaipon-Uee,  which  is  a  na^ 
tive  of  this  idand,  has  two,  if  not  three  barks,  which  form  tbe  true  cinnamon  \ 
the  trees  of  a  middling  growth  and  age  afford  the  beft  ;  and  the  body  of  the 
tree,  which,  when  ftrippedt  ^  white,  ferves  for  building  and  other  ufes. 
This  ifland  was  conquered  by  the  Poituguefe,  who  tyrannized  over  the  io* 
habitants  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  ailifted  the  Dutch  in  expelling  them  froin 
the  ifland,  and  by  their  united  effi>rt8  this  was  accompliflied  in  1658*  In 
January  1782,  Trincomale,  the  chief  ica  port  of  the  iAand,  was  taken  by  the 
JEagliih,  but  foon  afterwards  retaken  by  the  French,  and  reftored  to  the  Dutch 
by  th^  laft  treaty  of  peace.  It  has  fince  been  taken  by  the  £ngli{h  andisa( 
prefent  (1801)  in  their  poiTcflios). 

.  The  MALDIVES.  Thefe  are  a  va(^  number  offmall  iilands  or  little 
rocks  above  the  water,  lying  betweea  the  equator  and  eight  degrees  north 
latitude,  near  Cape  Comorin.  They  are  chiefty  reforted '  to  by  the  Dutclu 
who  carry  on  a  profitable*  trade  with  the  natives  for  couries,  a' kind  of  fmall 
'iliells,  which  go,  or'  rather  formerly  went  for  money  upon  the  coafts  of  Guinea 
and  other  parts  of  Africa.  .  The  cocoa  of  the  Maldives  is  an  excellent  com- 
modity in  a  medicinal  capacity  ;  '*  Of  this  tree  (fays  a  well  informed  author) 
they  build  vefTels  of  twenty  or  thirty  tons  ;  their  hulls,  mafts,  fails,  rigging, 
anchors,  cables,  provifionS)  and  firing,  are  all  from  this  ufeful  tree.'' 

We  |iave  already  mentioned  BOMBAYt  on  the  Malabar  coaft,  in  fpeak-* 
ing  of  India.  With  regard  to  the  language  of  all  the  Oriental  iflands, 
nothing  certain  can  be  faid.  Each  illand  has  a  particular  tongue ;  but  the 
Malayan,  Chinefe»  Portuguefe,  Dutch,  and  Indian  words,  are  to  frequent 
among  them,  that  it  is  difficult  for  ail  Euiopean,  who  is  not  very  expert  in 
thofe  matters  to  know  tbe  radical  languagel  The  fame  may  be  almoft  faid  of 
their  religion  ;'  for  though  its  original  is  certainly  Pagan,  yet  it  is  intermi^d 
Kjth  many  Mahometan^  Jewifb|  Chriftian  and  other  foreigti  fuperfUtions. 
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*  The  fea  which  fepantes  the  fouthern  point  of  the  penlnfula  of  Kamt^ 
fchatka  frov  Japan*  coDtains  a  number  of  ifiands  in  a  pofition  from  north* 
9orth-eaft  to  fouth  fouth^weft,  which  are  called  the  KURILE  ISLANDS^ 
TThey  are  upwards  of  twenty  in  numbert  are  ^H  mountainous,  and  tn  feverat 
4>t  them  are  volcanoes  and  hot  fprtngs.  The  principal  of  thefe  ifiands  iw 
inhabited  ;  but  fone  of  the  little  ones  are  entirely  defert  and  unpeopled. 
They  differ  much  ikosn  each  other,  in  refpe^i  both  to  their  fituation  antf 
natval  fConftitQtion.  The  fore  fts  in  the  more  northern  ones,  arejcompofed  . 
of  laryx  and  pines ;  thole  to  tb»  fputhern  produce  canes,  bamboos,  Tines, 
tec.  In  Jbme  of  them  are  bears  and  foxes*  The  fea  otter  appears  on 
the  coafis  of  all  the{e  iilands,  as  well  as  whales,  fea*horfes,  feals,  and  other  ' 
amphibious  animals*  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  chefe  iflands  have  a  great 
likenefs  to  the  Japaoefr,  in  theiT  manners,  language,  and  perfonal  appear* 
^fice  ;  others  irery  much  refembletbe  Kamtfchadales.  The  northern  iflanda 
acknowledge  the  fovereignty  of  the  empire  of  Ruffiahut  thofe  to  the  foiitk 
pay  homage  to  Japan.  The  Kurilians  difcovef  much  humanity  andprobit^r 
in  their  condu^,  and  are  courteous  and  hofpitable  |  bvft  adverfity  renders 
them  timid,  and  prompts  them  to  fuicide.  They  hatie  a' particular  venera- 
tion for  old  age*  Thry  reverence  an  old  man  whoever  he  be,  but  have  an 
cfpecial  affedtioq  for  thofe  of  their  refpedttvc  families.  Their  language  is 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  they  fpeak  and  pronounce  itflowly.  The  men 
9re  employed  in  hunting,  filfaing  for  fea  animals  and  whales,  and  catchinr 
fowl.  Their  canoes  are  made  of  the  wood  that  their  forefls  produce,  or 
that  the  fea  cafts  upon  thtir  (bores.  The  women  have  chai^ge  of  the 
kitchen,  and  make  cjothes.  In  the  northern  ifles  they  few,  and  make  dif> 
lerent  doths  of  the  thread  of  nettles;  The  fouthern  iflandera  are  more 
refined  and  poliihed  than  the  northern,  ana  carry  on  a  foil  of  canrnierce 
with  Japan,  whither  they  export  whale-oil,  furs-  and  eagle's  feathers  ti» 
Aedge  arrows  with.  la  return,  they  bring  Japanefe  utenuls  of  metal  and 
^rnifhed  wood,  flcillers,  iabres,  different  ffuffs,  ornaments  of  luxury  and 
parade,  tobacco,  all  forts  of  trinkets,  and fqiall  ware^.  •  . 
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AFRICAf  the  third  graq<)  divilion  of  the  globe,  is  generally  reprefented 
as  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  tfale  form  of  a  pyramid,  the  bafe  i>e- 
^ng  the  northern  part  of  it,  which  runs  along  the  Aiores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  point  or  top  of  the  pyramid,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Africa  is  a  pcninfula  of  a  ptodigious  extent,  joined  to  A(ia  only  by  a  neck 
of  land,  about  fixty  miles  over,  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Medittrrauean* 
ufually  called  the  iflhmus  of  Suez,  and  its  utmotl  length  from  north  to 
Couth,  from  Cape  Bona  in  the  Mediterranifan,  in  37  degrees  north,  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  34,  7  fouth  latitude,  is  4,300  miles  ;  and  the  bimd- 
eil  part  from  Cape  Verd^  in  17^20  dcg.  W.  Ion.  to  Cape  Guardafui» 
near  the  ftVaits  of  Babel-Mandelf  in  51-20  eaft  longitude,  is  3,500  miles 
^omcaft  to  weft.  It  is  bounded  on  the  ;iorth  by  the  Meditqranean  Sea,' 
"    *  '  •  "  '      svhicU 
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which  feparates  it  from  Europe  ;  on  the  eaft  hy  the  Hhmus  of  Snex^   thm 
Red  Sea,  and  the  Indian  Occnn^^fhich.  divides  it  from  Afia  ;  on  the  fantli 
by  the  Southern  Ocean  ;  and  oa  the  weft  by  the  great  Athintic  Ocaesao^ 
vwhich  feparates  it  from  America.     As  the  equator  divides  this  cxtcnfi^c 
country  alm«ft  in  the  middle,  and  the  far  greateft  f»art  of  it  is  within   the 
tropicSf  the  beat  is  in  arany  places  almoii  infupportable  to  an  Enropcm  f  U 
being  there  increafed  by  the  rays  of  the  fun*  jrotn  raft  defei^ts  o^  burning 
iandd*     The-  coafts,  however,  and  banks  of  rivers,  fuch  as  the  Nile,  are  gene- 
rally fertile ;  and  moft  pans  of  this  region  are  inhabited,  though  it  w  iar 
firom  being  fo  populous  as.  Europe  and  Afia.     Fxom  what  has  been  fkid  the 
reader  cannot  expe6l  to  find  here  a  variety  of  climates.     In  many  parts  of 
Africa*  fn^w  feUom  falls  in  the  plains;  and  it  is  generally  never  found  but 
on  the  tops  of  the  higbeft  mountains.     The  natives,  in  thefe  fcorcbing*  re« 
gionSf« would  as  foon  expeA  that   marble  (houM  melt,  and  iow  in  Eqnid 
ftrearas^  as  that  water  by  freezing  (hould  lofe  its  ^uidity*  be  arreftcd  by  the 
cold,  and  ceafing  to  iow,  becMe  like  the  (olid  rocL 

The  moft  comiderable  rivers  in  Africa  are  the  Niger,  Senegal  and  Gambii^ 
The  termination  of  the  Niger  is  not  exadly  known.     It  was  formeriy  fup* 
l^fed^  to  terminate  its  courfe  w  the  Atkintic  Ocean  ;  but  this  is  rendered 
very  improbable  by  later. difcoveries.     Major  Rennell^  tnl'  his  appendix    to 
Park'a  travels  plaees  its  termination  in  lakes  in  the  eaftem  quarter  of  Africa. 
The  opinions  of  the  learned  in  all  sues  have  varied  coniiderably  concerning 
the  courfe  of  thb  celebrated  nver.     AUt  this  queilion  has  been  fettled  by  the 
teftimony  of  Mr.  Parjb  who  Wfited  the  fpot,  who  has  determined  its  courfe  tm 
be  to  the  eaitward.}The  headof  the  Senegal  is  about  80  geographical  miles  to 
the  weft  of  the  Niger,  its  branches  are  very  oumerous,  and  interfed  the  country 
for  about  a0O  oiScs  from  eaft  to  Weft  in  the  line  of  the  caravan  roate.  It  is  by 
no  qieans  a  very  capital  ftream.  The  Nile,  which  dividing  Egypt  into  two 
parts,  difchargesitfelf  into  the  Mediterranean,  after  a  prodigious  courfsfinoiii 
its  fource  in  Abyi&nia.    'The  mo^  confiderable  okountains  in  Africa  are  the 
Atlas,  a  ridge  extending  from  the  wcftern  ocean,  to  which  it  gives  the  name 
of  Atlantic  Ocean,  as  far  as  ^gypt,  and  had  its  name  from  a  king  of  Mauri* 
tania,  a  great  ].over  of  ^ftropomy^  ffho  ufed  to  obferve  the  ftars  from  its  fum- 
mit  ;  on  which  account,  the  poets  repreferit  him  ^i  bearing  the  heayens  on 
bis  (houlders.     The  mountains  of  the  Moon,  extending  themfelves  between 
Abydinia  and  Monomotapa,  and  are  ftill  higher  than  thbfe  of  Atlas.     Thofe 
of  Sierra  Leona,  or  the  Mountain  of  the  X^ions,  which  divide  Nigritia  firom 
Guinea,  and  extend  as  far  as  Ethiopia.     T{^efe  were  ftyled  by  the  ancientf 
the  Mountains  of  God,  on  account  of  their  bting   fubjeA   to  thunder  and 
liglitning.     T^e  Peak  of  TenerifFe,  which  the  Dutch  make  their  firft  meri- 
dian, is  about  two  miles  high,  in  the  form  of  a  fugar-loaf,  and  is  fituated  on 
an  ifland  of  the  fame  name  near  the  coaft.     The  moft  noted  capes,  or  promon* 
tories,  in  this  country,  are  C«ipe  Verd,  fo  called,  becaufe  the  land  is  always 
covered  with  green  trees  and  mofly  ground.     It  is  the  moft  wefterly  point  of 
the  continent  of  Africa.     The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  fo  denominated  by  the 
Portuguefe,  when  they  firft  went  round  it  in  1 498,  and  difcovered  the  paffage 
to  Afia.     It  is  the  fouth  extremity  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  the  Hotten* 
tots  ;  at  prefent  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  Englifh,  and  the  general  rendezvoas 
^  of  ftiips  of  every  nation  who  trade  to  India,  being  about  half  way  firom  Eu- 
rope.    There  is  but  one  ftrait  in  Africa,  which  is  called  BabeMlandel,  and 
joins  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Indian  Qcean. 

.  The 
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^Srbe  fitUBtion  of  Africa  for  commerce  is  extremely  favottrabley  Sanding  at 
H  ivere  in  the  centre  of  the  globe,  and  having  thereby  a  much  nearer  com- 
munication with  Europe,  Afia,  and  America,  than  any  of  the  other  quartern 
^^h  the  reft.  That  it  abounds  with  gold,  we  have  not  only  the  tefti- 
mony  of  the  Portugueses  the  Dutch,  the  EngHfh,  and  the  French,  who  have 
fettlementson  the  coaft  of  Africa,  but  that  of  tlie  moft  anthentic  hifforian^. 
It  is,  however,  the  misfortune  of  Afnca,  that,  though  it  has  io,ooo  miles  of 
fea>coaft,  with  noble,  large,  deep  rivers,  it  ftiould  have  no  navigation,  nox'  re« 
ectve  any  benefit  from  tbem  %  and  that  it  (Aould  be  inhabited  by  an  innumer- 
able people,  ignorant  of  commerce,  and  of  each  other.  At  the  mouths  of 
tbefe  nvers  are  the  moft  exceUent  harbours,  deep,  fafe,  calm,  and  fheltered 
from  tlie  Wind«  and  capable  of  being  made  perfe^y  fecure  by  fortifications  ; 
but  quite  deftitute  of  ftiipping,  trade,  and  nderebants,  even  where  there  la 
plenty  of  merchandife.  In  (hort,  'Africa,  though  a  fiill  quarter  of  the  globe« 
ftored  with  an  inexhauftible  treaiure,  and  capable,  under  proper  improve* 
Htent^  of  producing  lb  many  things  delightful,*  as  well  as  convenient,  within 
itfelf,  feems  to  be  almoft  entirely  negledcd,  not  only  by  the  natives,  who  are 
quite  unfolfdtious  of  reaping  the  benefits  which  nature  has  provided  for  them, 
but  alfo  by  the  more  civililcd  Europeans  who  are  fettled  in  it,  particuhirly 
the  Portnguefe.  • 

Africa  once  contdhed  fever^l  kingdoms  and  Ibtcs,  eminent  for  the  libera!  ' 
aits,  for  wealth  and  power,  and  the  moft  extenfive  commerce.  The  king- 
doms of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  in  particular,  were  much  celebrated  ;  and  the 
rich  and  powerful  ftate  of  Carthage,  that  once  formidably  rival  to  Romei  it- 
felf,  extended  her  commerce  to  evciy  part  tf  the  then  known  world  :  even 
the  Britifh  fhores  were  vifited  by  her  fleets,  till  Juba,  who  was  king  of 
Mauritania,  but  tributary  to  the  republic  of  Carthage,  unhappily  called  ia 
the  Romans,  who,  with  the  af!iftance  of  the  Mauritanians,  fubdued  Carthage^ 
and  by  degrees,  all  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  and  ftates*  After  this  the 
natives,  conftaiitly  plundered,  and  confequently  impoverifhed,  by  the  go- 
vernors fent  from  Rome,  neglefted  their  trade,  and  cultivated  no  more  of 
their  lands  than  might  ferte  for  th^r  fubfiftence.  Upon  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire,  in  the  fiftb  century,  the  north  of  Africa  was  over-run  by  the 
Vandals,  who  contHbuted  ftill  more  to  the  deftru6Uon  of  arts  and  fciences  ;  * 
and,  to  add  to  this  country's  calamity,  the  Saracens  made  a  fudden  conquefk 
of  all  the  coafts  of  Egypt  and  Barbary,  in  the  feventh  century.  Thefe  were 
fucceeded  by^the  Turks ;  and  both  being  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  whofe 
profeflbrs  carried  defolation  with  tbem  wherever  they  came,  the  ruin  of  that, 
once  flounfliing  part' of  the  world  was  thereby  completed.  ^ 

The  north  part  of  Africa  appears  to  be  compofed  of  three  diftind  parts  or 
members.  The  firft  and  fmalleft  is  a  fertile  region  along  the  Mediterranean, 
lying  oppoiite  to  Spain,  France,  and  Italy.  The  fecond  part  is  what  may  be 
deemed  the  body  of  North  Africa,  comprized  between  the  Red  Sea,  and 
Cape  Verd,  on  the  caft  and  weft,  and  having  the  great  defert  Sahara  and  ita 
members,  on  the  north  y  the  !E^thiopic  ocean  and  South  Africa  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide.  The  prominent  feature  of  this  immenfc  region,'  is  a  vaft  beltof 
elevated  land,  of  great  breadth,  often  fwelling  into  lofty  mountains,  and  run* 
ning  generally  from  weft  to  eaft,  about  the  tenth  degree  of  latitude.  It* 
weftem  extremity  feems  to  be  cape  Verd  :  the  mountains  of  Abyflinia  the 
eaftem.  The  third  part  is,  the  Greaf  defert  or  Sahara,  and  iC^  members  ; 
Gonfifttng  of  the  Icfier  deferts  of  Bomow,  Bilma,  Barca,  Sort  &c.  This 
may  becoufidered  as  an  ocean  of  fand,  prefenting  a  furface  equal  in  extent  to 
about  one  half  of  Europe,  and  having  its  gulfs  and  bays  as  alfo  its  iilands^ 

fertile 
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ftftHe  m  ^oves  and  pi^fturei  and  in  many  tnftaaces  fubjeft  to  regular^orem^ 
iaent.  Fezzan,  Gadamist  Taboo,  Ghant,  Agader,  Angela,  Berdoa»  are 
srnongft  the  principal  ones.  ^  The  defert  abounds  with  fait,  and  the  ^re^t 
ndg«  of  mountains  and  its  branches  are  very  prqdo^iive  in  gold  ;  bot  more 
particularly  to  Mandjng  and  Bambonk  on  the  well,  and  Wanga^av  on  the 
eaft.  Tombu6tou  is  reckoned  the^mart  of  Mandinga  gold,  from  wbence  it 
is  difbributed  over  the  northern  quarters  of  Africa,  by  the  merchantA  of  TuniSf 
Tripoly,  Fezzan,  and  Morocco  i  all  of  whom  refort  to  Tombn£kou, 

The  common  boundary  of  the  Moors  and  Negroes,.  In  Africa^  forms    a 
Kriking  feature,  as  well  in  the  moral,  as  the  politic^  and  phylical,  geo^praphy 
of  this  continent*     The  Moors,  ddfcendants  of  Arabs,  intermized  with  the 
various  colonxfte  of  Africa,  from  the  earlied  to  the  -latetl  times  overfpfcad 
the  habitable  parts  of  the  Defert,  and  the  oafea  within  it  ;  and  have  pufhed 
their  conquefts  and  eflablifliments  fouthward ;  preffing  on  the  negro  abori- 
gines, who  have  in  feveral  inflances  retired  to  the  fonthward  of  the  great  rivera  ; 
but  in  others  preferre  their  footing  oa  the  fide  lowards-the  defert.      The 
Negroes  in  the  wefUm  quarter  of  the  <;ontipent  arc  of  two  difliaft  races,  of 
which  the  leaft  numerous  are  named  ^oolaks  or  FooIaks» .  Tbcfe  although 
they  partake  much  of  the  Negro  form  and  complexion*  hive  neither  their 
jetty  colour,  thick  lips  or  crifped  hair*.    Their  orig^'nal  is  faid  to  be  a  tra6l 
of  no  great  extent  along  the  cafiera  branch  oC^the  Senegal  river,  fituated  be- 
tween Manding  and  Kaflbn*     They  .occupy,  at  leaft  as  {overeigos,  fcveral 
provinces  or  kingdoms  interfperfed  throughout  the  tratt,  comprehended  be- 
tween the  mountainous  border  of  the  country  of  Sierra  Leona,  on  the  weft,r 
and  .that  of  T<>mbudou  on  the  eaft, ;  a&  alfo  a  large  trad  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  Senegal  rivers*     Their  religion  is  Mahometanifm,  but  with  a  great  mix- 
ture of  F^ganifm  ;  and  with  lefs  intolerance  than  is  pra^fed  by  the  Moors. 
The  principal  of  the  Foalab  fliatcs,  is  that  within  Sierfa  JLeona  ;  and  of  which 
ITemboo  is  the  capitaL 

There  are  fcarcely  any  two  nations,  or  indeed  any  two  of  the  learned,  that 
agree  in  the  modern  divifions  of  Africa ;  ajd  for  this  very  reafon,  that  fcarcely 
any  traveller  ha»  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country  ;  and  eonfef uenw 
ly  we  mufi  acknowledge  our  ignorance  of  the  bounds^  and  even  the  names  of 
fever^  of  the  inland  nations,  which  may  be  ftill  reckoned  among  the  unknown 
and  undifcovcred  parts  of  the  world  ;  but  according  to  the  bcS  accounts  aad 
conjedures/  Africa  may  be  divided  according  to  the  foUowii^  table  s 
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Having  giTcn  tile  reader  fome  idea  of  Africa,  in  f  enelal^  witli  tbe  ptkicx^ 
pal  kingdomsy  "^and  their  fuppofed  dimenfions,  we  /haU  now  confider  it  aadeir. 
the  three  grand  divifons ;  ftrft,  Egypt ;  fecondly  the  ftates  of  Barbaryy 
{Iretchtng  dong  the  coaft  of  the  Medifeenraneaa,  from  Egypt  in  the  eaft^  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  weft ;  and  laftly,  that  part  of  Africa,  between  the  tro» 
pic  of  Cancer  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  the  laft  of  Chefc  divifiooty  in- 
deed,  is  vaftly  greater  than  the  other  two  ;  but  the  nations^  which  it  oontaina, 
are  fo  little  known^  and  fo  barbarous,  and,  like  all  barbarous  nations,  fo  fimi- 
.  lar  in  moft  refpeda  to  one  another,  that  they  may,  without  impropriety^  be 
tlvown  undf  r  one  general  head. 


EGYPT. 


Miles. 


Situation  anb  E^tTSNf  # 


Degrees; 


Sq«  Mites. 


Length   €ool    *  ^ 1  to  and  32  Northlat.  1 

Brealth  ijoj  *«»''«"  j  a8  and  36  Eaft  long.}    ^^'"^ 

«2  ^TT  is  bounded  by  the  Medrtcrranean  Sea,  north  $  l»  di# 

^ouHDARiES-j  1^   j^^  g^^^  £^^ .  y^^  Abyffinia,  or  the  Upper  Ethiopia, 

on  the  fouth  ^  and  by  the  Defert  of  Barcai  and  the  unknown  parts  of  Af- 
rica, Weft. 


Divifiins. 


Noitbem  diviiion  contains 


Subdiviiions*^ 


Lower  Egypt 


Southern  dif  ifion  contains  >  >  Upper  Egypt 


Chief  Towns. 
GaAMD  Cairo,  E.ton< 

53«N.  lat.  50« 
Bulac 
Alexandria 
Kofetto 
Damietta 
-    ,  Sayd  or  Thebct 
tCofliar 


Air  AMD  CLiBi ATE.3  The  air  and*  climate  of  Egypt  are  ettremely  hot, 
both  from  the  height  of  the  fun,  and  from  the  vicinity  of  burning  and  fandy 
deferts.  From  March  to  November  the  heat  is  intolerable.  During  the 
whole  of  this  feafon  the  air  feems  to  be  inflamed,  the  iky  fparkles,  and  every 
one  fweats  profufely  when  covered  with  the  Ughteft  drefs.  Egypt  is  likewiie 
infefted  by  thofe  deftrudive  blafts  commonly  called  the  poifonous  wntb.  .  Of 
thefe  travellers  have  given  various  defcnptions.  Mr.  Volney  compares  the 
violence  of  their  heat  to  that  of  a  large  oven  at  the  monaent  of  drawing  out 
^the  bread.  When  they  begin  ta  blow,  the  iky  lofes  its  ufual  ferenity,  and 
aifumes  a-  dark,  heavy,  and  alarming  afpeA,  the  fiin  himfelf  laying  ^Mt 
his  ufual  rpfendour,  and  becoming  of  a  violet  colour.  The  ftreets  are  defejted, 
the  inhabitantfkretiting  to  their  hoofes  for  (helter  till  the  deittu^ve  bkft  is 
over.  Mr.  Bruce  defcribes  a  blaft  of  this  kind  with  which  he  was  overtaken 
in  a  ftill  more  terrible  manner.     The  fandy  pillars  raifed  in  the  defert 

wore  obferrcd  bj  our  traveller  in  aiU  their  terrific  appcarancct    Sometimes 

they 
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dRy  sppotred  to  move  flowly  $  at  other  timea  with  incrediUe  fwiftner^ 
il»  that  thef  could  not  have  been  avoided  by  the  fieeteft  hor(e.  Sometimes  . 
€|iey  came  (b  near,  that  they  threateaed  deiirudion  to  the  whole  company. 
Frequently  the  tops,  when  arrived  at  an  immenfe  height,  fp  that  they  were 
loft  in  the  clouds*  fuddenly  (eparated  from  the  bodies,  and  difperfed  them* 
felvea  in  the  air ;  and  fqpnetimes  the  whole  column  broke  off  near  the  middlct 
«a  if  it  had  received  a  cannon  (hot  ;  their  fize  was  fueh,  that,  at  the 
Pittance  of  about  three  nules,  they  appeared  ten  feet  in  diameter.  Next  day 
they  appeared  of  a  fmaUer  fize  but  more  numerous,  and  fometimes  approach* 
«d  within  two  miks  of  the  pomipany.  The/iin  was  now  obfcured  by  them, 
and  the  tranfffliflion  of  hia  rays  ffavethcm  a  dreadful  appearance,  refembling 
pilkrs  of  fine.  On  the  guide  caUing  bat  that  Simoom,  or  poifonous  wind 
was  comtnflr,  Mr.  Bruce  turned  for  a  moment  to  the  quarter  from  whence 
it  came.  It  appeared  like  a  hazy  fog,  of  a  purple  colour,  but  lefs  bright 
than  the  purple  part  of  the  rainbow.  It  moved  with  fuch  rapidity,  that, 
facfore  he  could  turn  about,  and  fall  upon  his  face,  he  felt  thr  vehement 
heat  of  its  current  ;  Mr.  Bruce  had  pnfortnnately  infpired  fome  j»art 
of  the  pernicious  blaft  by  which  he  almoft  entirely  loft  his^  voice,  and 
beeame  fvfajeA  to  an  afthmatic  complaint  from  which  he  did  not  get  fr^e  for 
f  wo  years^  The  third  time  the  Simoom  appeared,  it  was  preceded  by  fandy 
inllaia  ftill  more  magnificent,  the  fun  (hining  through  them  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  give  thoOe  wucb  were  neareft  a  rcfemblance  of  being  fpangled  with 
ftars  of  gold. 

Soil  and  ftopuCE.]  Whoever  is  in  the  leaft  accjuainted  with  litera* 
tore,  knows  that  the  vaft  'fertility  of  Egypt  is  not  owing  to  rain  (little 
falling  in  that  coontry,)  but  to  the  annual  overflowing  of  the  Nile.  It  be* 
gins  to  rife  when  the  fun  is  vertical  in  Ethiopia ;  and  the  annual  rains  fall 
there,  viz.  from  the  latter  end  of  May  to  September,  -  and  fometimes 
Odober.  At  the  height  of  its  flood  in  the  Lower  Egypt,  nothing  is  to  be  feen 
in  the  plains,  but  the  tops  of  forefts  ai^  fruit-trees,  their  towns  and  viUagea 
being  built  up6n  eminepces  either  natural  or  artificial  When  the  river  is  at 
its  proper  height,  the  inhabitants  celebrate  a  kind  of  jubilect  with  all  forts  of 
feftivities.  The  banks  or  rnoundi  which  confine  it,  are  cut  by  the  Tiirkifli 
baflia,  attended  by  his  grandees  $  but  according  to  captain  Norden,  who  was 
prefcnt  on  the  occafion,  the  fpedtade  is  nqt  very  -  magnificent.  When  the 
btaks  are  cht,  the  water  is  led  into  what  they  call  the  Chalis,  or  grand  canal* 
which  runs  through  Caira,'  from  whence  it  is  diftributed  into  cuts,  for  fup- 
plying  their  fields  and  gardens.  This  being  done,  and  the  waters  beginning 
to  retire,  fgch  is  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  that  the  labour  of  the  hufbandman  . 
is  next  to  nothing.  He  throws  his  wheat  and  barley  into  the  ground  in 
OAober  and  M^y.  He  turns  his  ^attle  out  to  graze  in  November,  and  in 
about  Qx  weeks,  nothing  can  be  more  charrotng  than  the  profpe^  which 
the  face  of  the  country  prefents,  in  rifing  corn,  vegetables,  and  verdure  of  ■ 
every  fort.  Oranges,  lemons,  and  fmits,  perfume  the  air.  The  culture  of 
pnlfe,  melons,'  fugar  canes,  and  other  plants,  which  require  moifture,  is  fup- 
plied  bf  fmall  but  regular  cuts  from  cifterns  and  rcfervoirs.  Dates,  plan* 
tanes,  grapes,  figs,  and  palm  trees,  from  which  wine  is  made,  are  hrre  plentifuL 
March  and  April  are  the  harveft  months,  and  they  produce  three  crops  t 
one  of  lettuces  and  cucumbers  (the  latter  being  the  chief  food  ofthe  inhabi- 
tants,) one  of  corn»  and  one  of  melons.  The  E^ptian  paflurage  is  equally 
prolific,  moft  of  the  quadrupeds  producing  two  at  a  time,  and  the  (heep  four 
l^mbs  a-year. 

A9iilAira.]    Egfpt  abounds  in  black  cattle  ;  and  it  is  faid|  that  the  ia^ 
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habitants  employ  every  day  200,000  oxen  in  mifing  water  for  their  grotftids. 
Tiicy  have  a  tine  large  breed  of  aiTes*  upon  which  the  Chnftiana  ride,  thofe 
people  not  being  fuffered  by  the  Turks  to  tide  on  any  other  .heaft.      T*hc 
Egyptian  horfcs  are  very  fine  ;  they. never  trot,  but  walk  wcU,  and  g^allop 
with  great  fpeed,  turn  fhort,  ftop  in  a  momeat,  and  are  extremely  tractable. 
The  hippopotamun,   or    river   horfe,    an    amphibious    animal,    refeoiblin^ 
an  ox  in   its    hinder  parts,    with  the  head   like  a    borCe,   is    common  in 
Upper  Egypt.     Tygers,   hyenas,  camels,  antelopes,  apes,  with  the    head 
like  a  dog,  and  the  rat,    called  ichneumon,   are  natives  of:  Egypt-     Xhe 
camelion,  a  little  animal  fometbing  refembling  a  lizard^  that  chaitgcs  co- 
lour as  you    (land  to  look    upon«htm,  is  fovnd  here  ab  well  at  in  other 
countries.     The  crocodile  was  ffrmerly  thou^t  peculiar-toihia'coimtry  ; 
butthere  does  nor  feeai  to  be  any  material  difference  between  it  and  the  alk- 
•  gators  of]  India  and  America.     TJbey  are  both  amphibious  animals*  in  the 
form  of  a  lizard,  and  grow  till  they  are  about  twenty  feet  in  length,  ami 
have  four  fhort  legs,  with  large  feet  armed  with  claws^  and  their  backs   arc 
covered  with  a  kind  of  impenetrable  fcales  Uke  armour.     The  crocodile  waits 
for  his  prey  in  the  fedge,  and  other  cover,  on  the  fides  of  rivers  ;..aBdft  pretty 
much  refembling  the  trunk  of  an  old  tree,  fometimes  furprifei  the  unwary 
traveller  with  his  fore  paws,  or  beats  him  down  with  his  tail* 

This  country  produces,  likewife  great  numbcxB  of  eagles,  hawks,  pdtcana, 
and  water* fowls  of  all  kinds.  The  ibis,  a  creature,  (according  to  Mr.  Nor- 
den)  fomewhat  refembling  a  duck,  was  deified  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  for 
its  deliroying  ferpents  and  peftiferous  infeds.  They  were  thought  to  be 
peculiar  to  £gypt,  but  a  fpecicsof  them  is  faid  to  have  been  lately  difcovered 
m  other  parts  of  Africa.  Oftriches  ate  common  here,  and  are  {^  ftrong,  that 
the  Arabs  fometimes  ride  upon  their  backs,  •  •       , 

The  Ccraftes  or  horned  viper  inhabits,  the  greateft  part  of  the  eaftem  con* 
tinent,  efpecially  the  dcfert  Tandy  par^B  of  it;  It  abouuds  in  Syria,  in  the 
three  Arabias,  and  in  Africa  :  this  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  afpic  which  Cleopa- 
tra employed  to  procure  her^eath.  Alexandria,  plentifully  fupplied  by  wa- 
ter, mud  then  have  had  fruit  of  all  kinds  in  its  gardens.  '  The  baikets  (tf  figs 
myli  have  come  from  thence,  and  the  afpic,  or  CerafteA,  that  was  hidin  them 
.  from  the  adjoining  defert,  where  there  arc  plenty  to  this  da^y. 

Population,  mannkhs,  cu^-l  As  the  population  of  Egypt  is  almoft 
TOMS,  AND  DIVERSIONS.  J  confitfcd  to  the  banks  of  Uie  Milct  and 
the  reft  of  the  couatry  inhabited  by 'Arabs,  and  other  nations,  we  can  fay 
'  little  upon  this  head  with  precifion.'  It  feems,  however,  to  be  certain,  that 
Egypt  is  at  prefent  not  near  fo  populous  aa  formerly,  and  that  its  depopula- 
tion is  owing  to  the  inhabitants  being  (laves  to  the  Turks.  They  are,  how- 
ever, ftill  more  numerous  ;  but  what  has  been  faid  of  tho  pcfpuloufnefs  of 
Cairo,  as  if  it  contained  two  millions,  is  a  merefi£tion. 

^  The  inhabitants  of  Egypt  may  be  diftinguiihed  into  four  diftind  races  of 
people,  ift.  The  Arabs,  and.  The  Copts.  3^,  The  Turks.  4th,  The 
Mamlouks.  The  former  of  thefe  claflies  partly  employ  themfelvea  in  agri- 
culture and  mechanical  operations  ;  and  partly  4)afs  their  lives  an)ong  rocks, 
ruins,  and  fequeftrated  places,  where  they  can  find  water  ;  (pmetimcs  uniting 
in  tribes,  and  living  in  fmoky  tents,  and  (hifting  their  ha£ttatiOn  from  the 
defert  to  the  banks  of  the  river  and  back  again  as  heft  fuits  their  convenieocy. 
The  Copts  are  dcfcendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,. an  ill  looking  (lovenly 
people,  immerfed  in  indolence  ;  in  their  compleiiions  they  are  rather  Tun  burnt 
_.than  black.  At  Cairo  they  are  called  writers^  and  are  the  intendaots, 
fecretaries  and  colle£iors  for  government,  they  are  generally  excellent  accomp- 
tants,  and  tnanv  of  them  hvc  by  teaching  the  natives  to  read  and  write. 

•  TW 
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They  ane  all  faated  by  the  Turin  to  whom  they  are  flaresy  and  by  the  peaf^ 
^nts   whom    tliey    opprefs.      The   Turks   have   the   title  of  mailers- of 
£gypt,  but  are  dhiefiy  to  be  met  v^Itb  at  Cairo,  where  they  poflefs  the  re- 
ligious   and  military   jcmployments.     They    who   tefide    in'  .Egypt,    re- 
tain all  their  Ottoman  ^ride  and  iofolence,  and  the  Turkifh  habit,  to  diC- 
tinguifb  tbemfelves  from  the  Afabs  and  the  Coptics,  who  drefsvery  plain^ 
their  chief  6nery  being  an  upper  garment  of  white  linen,  and  linep  drawers  ; 
but  their  ordinary  dfefs;ia'bluc  linen  with  a  long  cloth  coat  either  over 
or  under  it.      The  Mamlouks,    are  aU  horfemen,   the  principal  body  of 
them  reiide  at  Cairo,  but  many  of  them  are  diiperfed  through  the  country  in 
order  .'to  keep  .up  tbqr  authority »  colle6t  the  tribute,  and  opprefi  the  people. 
.  The  Chriftians  and  Aiabs  of  the  meaner  kind  content  themfelves  with  a  lineti 
or  .woollen  wrapper,  which  they  fold,  blanket  like,  round  their  body.     The 
'  Jews'  wiear  blua  leather  flippers,  the  other  natives  of  their  country  wttt  red, 
and  the  foreign  Cbriftians  ycUow.     The  drefs  of  the  women  is  tawdry  and 
imbeooniing  ;  but  their  cIotb)cs  are  filk,  when  they  can  afford  if  ;  and  fuch 
of  them  as  are  not  expofed  to  the  fun ^  have  delicate  complexions  and  features. 
'  The  women  are  not  admitted  to  the  fociety  of  men,  even  at  table.     When 
the  rich  are  defirbus  of  dining  with'  4>n/e  of  their  wives,  they  give  her  previous 
notice,  who  accordingly  prepares  the  moll  delicate  difhes,  and  receives  her 
lord  with,  the  greateft  attention  and  refpe6t.     The  v^o^ij^n  of  the  lower  clafs  . 
.  ufually  remain  ftanding,   or  feated  in  a  corner  of  the  room,   while  their 
Jbuiband  is  at  dinner,  and  prefeot  him  with  water  to  waih,  anid  help  kim  at 
thetable.    •  '  •       /        •  ....  ^  f . 

RsLiGipN  J]  To  what  |l  have  already  faid  concerning  the  religion  of 
Egypt,  ft  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  biilk  of  the  Mahometans  are  enthuiiaftst 
^d  have  among  them  their  fatUoSt  *or  fellows  who  pretend  to  a  fuperior  de« 
grce  of  holinefs,  and  without  any  ceremony  intrude  into  the  beil  houfef, 
•where  it  would  be  dangerous  to  turn  them  out.  The  Egyptian  Turks  mind 
.reL*gi9tia  affairs  yery  little,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  fay  what  fpecies  of  Chnf- 
tianity  is  profcfled  by.  the  Chriftian  Coptis,  who  fire  here  numerous,  but 
thfy  prbfefs  themfelves  to  be  of  the  Greek  chvrch,  and  enemies  to  that  qf 
Rome.  In  religious,  and  indeed  in  many  civil  matters,  they  are  under  the 
jurifdidtion  of  the  patriarch  of  Ali^xandria,  yfho  by  the  dint  of  money  gener^ 
ally  purchafes  a  protedioq  at  the  Ottoman  pontt.  ^    '    " 

LavGUAGE.]  The  Coptic  is  the  moil  ancient  language  of  Egypt* 
This  was  fucceeded  by  the  Greek,  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great : 
and  that,  by  the  Arabic,  upon  the  commencement  of  the  califate,  when  the 
.  Arabs  difpofTcffed  the  Greeks  of  Egypt.  '  The  Arabio,  or  Arabefque,  as  it 
is  called,  is  ftill  the  current  language,  but  th^  Coptic  and  modem  Greek  con- 
tinue ia  be  fpoken.   '  '    ' 

Learning  and  LEAaMsp  mem.]  Though  it  is  paft  difpute  that  the 
Greeks  derived  all  their  knowledge  from  the  ancient  Egyptians,  yet  fcarcely 
a  veftige  of  it  remains  among  their  deffcendants.  This  is  owing  to  the  bigotiy 
^nd  ignorance  of  their  Mahometan  mailers  :  but  here  it  is  proper  to  make 
one  obfervatioii,  which  is  of  general  ufe.  The  califs  or  Saracen^  v^ho  fubdu- 
ed  Egypt,  were  of  three  kinds.  The  firft,  who  were  the  immediate  f uccelTors 
of  Mahomet,  made  v^ar  from  confcience  and  principle  upon  all  kinds  of  lite- 
rature, excepting  the  Koran  ;  and  hence  it  was,  that  when  they  took  polTef- 
fion  of  Alexandria,  which  contained  the  moft  magnificent  library  the  world 
ever  beheld,  its  valuable  manufcripts  were  applied  for  fome  months  in  cooking 
their  visuals,  and  warming  their  baths.  The  fame  fate  attended  upon  the 
•tbertnagni&eent  Egyptian. libiaries,  Thecalifii  pfthe  fecond  race  wen: 
'■■'.•'  men 
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men  of  t«fte  and  learningy  bnt  of  a  pecnfiar  ftraio.    Thcj  bought  op  afl  cEc 
manufcripts  that  funrivcd  tbe  general  cooflagratioDy  rebting  t«  aftrooomy^ 
inediciae>  and  fomc  urdeTs  parts  of  philofophy :  bat  tbcy  hadno  tafic  fior  the 
Creek  arts  of  architedure,  fctilpture,  paiatiog,  or  poetry,  and  learning  waa 
€on6ned  Ito  their  own  coarta  and  colleges,  without  ever  fiodiog  ita  way  back 
to  Egypt.     The  lower  race  of  califii,  efpedally  thofe  who  caucd  tbcaDiclvea 
califs  of  Egrypt,  difgiaced  hueian  nature  ;  and  the  Turks  bave  rivctted  tbc 
chains  of  barbarous   igooraacc    which  they  iaipofed  ;   CDcmiea  to  busnaa 
knowledge  tbcy  have-ftlficd  wiUom  and  learning  throughout  their  whole  eca- 
pire.  Their  only  ftudies  at  prefent  are  theology,  wbik  their  innomerable  com* 
mentators  have  made  a  chaos  of  the  Koran  ;  grainmar,  which  ia  nece&iy  to 
read  this  book  corredly  ;  and  attrology  to  which  i^orant  aatioaa  aie  always 
addi£^ed« 

CfiaiosiTiBs  aHor  amtiq^itibs.]]  Egypt  abonnda  nort  whlitbcfie  tbaa 
pethaps  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Its  pyramids  have  been  often  dcfoibed* 
Their  antiquity  ia  beyond  the  refearches  of  hiftory  itfelf,  and  their  onginal 
ufcs  are  iltu  unknown.  The  ba6s  of  the  largeft  covers  eleven  acres  of  gnHaod* 
and  its  perpeadicular  height  is  upwards  of  500  feet,  but  if  meafuicd  obliqady 
to  the  terminating  point,  700  feet.  It  containa  a  room  thirty-foinr  fcrt  loog^ 
and  feventeen  broad,  in  which  is  a  marble  cheft,  but  without  cither  cover  or 
contents,  fuppofed  to  have  been  defigned  for  the  tomb  of  the  founder.  Ia 
fhort,  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  the  moft  ftopeodous,  and,  to  appevaacCf 
the  moft  ufelcfs  ftrudures  that  ever  were  raifed  by  the  hands  of  oiea*  Bfr« 
Savary  thus  defcribes  his  vifit  to  the  pyramids,  ^*  We  left  Giaa  about  an  hoar 
iJter  midoiglit,  and  fcarcdy  had  proceeded  a  quarter  of  a  league,  before  we 
perceived  the  tops  of  the  Pyramids.  We  were  about  three  leagues  froai  them 
and  the  moon  (hone  on  them  with  full  fplendour.  They  appeared  like  two 
pointed  rocks  with  their  fummitsin  the  douds,  and  the  afpe^  of  thefe  antique 
monuments  whtdi  have  fnrvived  nations,  empires,  and  the  ravagea  of  time  ia- 
fpircd  veneration.  The  cum  of  nature  and  the  filence  of  night  added  to  their 
snajefty  ;  and  the  mind  cafting  a  rctrofpe£Uve  glaace-over  Uie  ages  that  have 
pafied  by  thefe  mountains,  which  time  himiclf  cannot  (hake,  (hudders  vntk 
involuntary  awe.  Peice  be  to  the  lail  fevea  wonders  of^he  world !  Honour* 
ed  be  thej>eople  by  whom  they  were  raifed.-^At  half  paft  three  10  the  mor* 
ning  we  found  ourfelves  at  the  foot  of  the  greateft  ;  we  Uh  our  doathes  at  the 
door  where  it  is  entered  and  defeended  each  with*  a  torch.  We  proceeded 
till  we  were  obliged  to  crawl  like  (hakes,  to  pafs  into  the  fecond  entry,  which 
correfpondcd  to  the  firft.  We  fired  a  piftol  about  the  middle,  the  fcaifiil 
roife  of  li^hich  was  long  reverberated  among  the  cavities  of  this  immenfe  edi- 
fice, and  which  awakened  thoul^ds  of  bats,  much  larger  than  thofe  of  Europe, 
that  darting  up  and  down,  beat  againft  our  hands  and  face»  and  extioguifhed 
feveral  of  our  lights.<*-After  examining  thefe  caverns  where  the  light  of  day 
never  enters,  and  the  (hades  of  eternal  night  grow  more  thick  and  dark,,  we 
4]erceuded  by  the  way  we  came.  When  we  came  out,  we  were  bathed  ia 
fwcat,  as  pale  as  death,  and  might  have  been  taken  for  fpeArea  rifing  froo) 
•  the  ab)  fs  of  darknef^.''     See  Savary 's  Letters,  p.  192. 

Tiie  mummy  pits,  fo  called  for  their  containing  the  mummies  or  embalm- 
ed bodies  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  are  fubterraneons  vaults  of  a  prodigious 
extent ;  but  the  art  of  preparing  the  mummies  is  now  loft.  It  is  faid  that 
fome  of  the  bodies  thus  enribalmed,  are  perfed  and  diftintt  m  this  day, 
though  buned  3000  years  ago.  The  labyrinth  in  Upper  Egypt,  is  a 
curiofity  thought  to  be  mpre  wonderful  than  the  pyramids  themfeWes.  It 
is  partly  uodcr-.gTOUod|  and  cut  of  a  marble  rocky   coofifting  of  twelve 
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|)ifa^»,aQd  tooo  hoiifiny  the  intncacies  of  which  occatfldn  its  name.     The 
lake  MsBris  was  dug  by  order  ofan  Egyptian  kmg,  to  corfed  the  irregulari- 
ties of  the  Nile^  and  to  oommunicate  with  that  river,  by  canals  and  ditches 
vrbich  ftlll  fabfift,  and  are  ettdences  of  the  utility,  as  well  as  grandei!kr  of  the, 
work.     Wonderful   grottos   and  excavations,  moftly  artificial,  abound  in. 
Egypt.     The  w^ole  country  towards  Grand  Cairo  is  a  continued  fcene  of 
antiquities,  of  which  the  oldeft  are  the  moft  flupendous,  but  the  more  modern 
the  mod  beautiful.     Cleopatra's  needle,  and  Its  fculptures,  arc  admirable^ 
Pompey's  pillar  is  a  fine  regular  column  of  the  Corinthian  order,  the  (haft  of 
which  is  one  ftone,  being  eighty  eight  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  or  ten 
diameters  of  the  column  ;  the   whole  height  is  1 14  feet,  including  the  capi- 
tal and  the  pedeftal ;  it  ftill  preferres  a  perfedt  polifh.     Nothing  can  equal  its 
Rtajefty.     At  a  diftance  it  is  feen  predominant  over  the  city,  and  at  fea  fenres 
aa  a  fignal  for  mariners^  near,  it  creates  aftoniffament  mingled  with  awe  i  the 
fpe^lator  is  never  weary  of  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  capital,  the  length  of 
the  fhaft,  dr  the.  grand  fimplicity  of  the  pedeftal.     The  Sphynx,  as  it  is  cal- 
led, is  no  more  than  the  head  and  part  of  tl^e  (boulders  of  a  woman   hewn 
^mt  of  th£  rock,  and  about  thirty  feet  high,  near  one  of  the  pyramids. 

The  papyrus  is  one  of  the  natural  curiofities  of  Egypt,  and  ferved  the  ani^ 
«ient8  to  write  upon,  but  we  know  not  the  manner  of  preparing  it.  The 
pith  of  it  is  a  nourifhing  food.  The  manner  of  batching  chickens  in  ovens  ia 
common  in  Egypt,  and  now  pradifed  in  ibme  parts  of  Europe.  The  con* 
flm^tion  of  the  oven  is  very  curious. 

Cities,  towns,  andI  Alexandria,  which  lies  on  the  Levant  coaft^ 
FUVLic  sniFiCBs.  J  was  once  the  emporium  of  all  the  world,  and  by  ^ 
means  of  the  Red  fea  furni(hed  Europe  and  great  part  of  Afia  with  the 
riches  of  India.  It  was  a  league  and  a  half  in  length,  and  one  third  aa 
wide ;  fo  that  its  walls  were  about  four  leagues  in  circumference,  atid  were 
waflied  by  the  lake  Merotis  on  the  toutfa,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
north.  The  ftreets  lengthwiie,  ran  ftraight,  and  parallel  to  each  bthe^; ;  thua 
giving  a  free  paflage  to  the  north  wind,  which,  alone,  is  healthy  and  tedl- 
perate  in  Egypt.  A  ftreet  aooo  feet  wide  began  at  the  marine  gate,  and 
-ended  at  the  gate  of  Canopus,  adorned  by  magnificent  houfes,  temples^ 
and  public  edifices.  Through  this  extent  of  profpeft  the  eye  was  never 
fatiated  with  admiring  the  marble,  the  porphyry,  and  the  obeli/ks.  Thia 
ftreet,  the  fineft  the  world  ever  faw,  was  crofied  by  another  of  equal  widths 
thus,  forming  a  fquare,  at  the.  point  of  interfediion,  half  a  league  in  circum- 
ference, from  the  centre  of  which  the  two  gates  were  feen,  and  veflels  under 
fail,  both  to  the  north  and  fouth.  A  mole  was  thrown  up  from  the  con- 
tinent to  the  iiland  of  Pharos,  which  divided  the  harbour.  On  this  ifland 
was  built  the  light-houfe  called  Pharos.  This  miraculous  tower  was  near 
400  feet  high  ;  on  its  fummit  was  a  mirror  of  vaft  poli/hed  fteel,  fo  difpofed  as 
to  prefent  the  image  of  dillant  veiFels  before  they  were  viiible  to  the  eye* 
Modem  Alexandria  is  A  place  of  fmall  extent  fcarcely  containing  6000 
inhabitants.  Yet  ^  not  all  the  tokens  of  its  ancient  magnificence  ciPaced  ; 
its  ciftems  vaulted  with  great  art,  which  were  built  under  all  parts  of  the 
city,  and  its  numerous  aqueducts  are  almoft  entire  $  though  they  have  re- 
mained 1000  years,  in  many  places  not  only -temples  but  the  walls  of  cities 
built  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  are  ftill  entire  and  many  of 
their  ornaments,  particularly  the  colours  of  the  paintings  are  as  fre(h  and 
vivid  as  when  firft  laid  on.    The  inhabitants  are  quite  tiink  in  ignorance, 
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poverty^  and  indbldiee.  Alexa^dna  (bindt  40  mHc9weil  of  the  Nilfc  ami  14^  - 
north -weft  of  Cairo. 

Rofetta  or  Rafchid  (lands  35  miles  north  of  Alexandria.     It  was  founded 
in  the  eighth  century,  and  became  foon  sifter  the  ftore^houfe  of  the  merchat)-  ' 
dize  of  Alexandria  and  Cairo.     Trade  foon  n^ade  it  flourifli,  and  it  is  now 
one  of  the  pleafanteft  towns  in  Egypt.     It  fpreads  along  the  wtftem  bank 
of  the  Nile,  and  is  nearly  a  league  in  length*  and  one  fourth  as  wide*     No 
remarkable  fquare  is  feen  here,  nb  ftreet  perfectly  ftraight,  but  the  bpufes, 
built  with  tenaces,  ftanding  afunder,  and  kept  in  good  tepatr,  have  a  pleaf- 
ing  air  of  neatneb  and  elegance.     The  only  remarkable  public  edifices  are 
the  mofquesi  the  tofty  minarets  of  which  are  built  Jn  a  light  bold.ftile,  and 
produce  apid^urefque  cfFe£l,ia  a  town  where  theToofs  are  all  flat>  by  throw- 
ing  a  variety  into  the  piAure  ;  moft  of  the  houfes  have  a  prorpe6h  of  the  Niltf 
and  the  Delta,  a  truly  magniHcent  one  ;  vefiels  and  boats,  Come  roi^tf^/fom^. 
under  fail,  continually  cover  the  rivers  while  the* tumult  of  the  port»4l^G. 
mirth  of  the  mariners^  and  their  noify  mufic  pre(ent  a  fcene,  ever  moving,  • 
CTcr  alive. 

Cairo  the  capital  of  Egypt,  is  a  lafge  and  populous,  but  a  dibgreeaU^ 
xeiidence,  on  account  of  its  peflilential  air  and  narrow  ftreets.  In  7 the 
intefcfting  letters  of  Buonaparte  lately  publifhed,  it  is  defcribed  by'him  a%i 
^  an  execrable  dog-hole  of  a  city,  inhabited  by  a  lazy  fet  of  wretches,  w^a 
*'  fquat  all  day  before  their  filthy  huts*  fmoking  and  taking  coffee,  or  eating  * 
**  pumpions,  or  drinking  water.  It  is  eafy  enough  to  lofe  one's  Dclf  in  th^: 
*«  ilinking  narrow  flreets  of  this  iHuftrious  capital.''  It  is  divided  into  two  • 
towns,  the  Old  and  the  New ;  the  ftreets  are  fo  narrow,  and  winding,  that  it 
i$  impofllble  to  follow  their  dire&ioa,  amidft  the  multitude  .of  houfes,  v^icb- 
ftand  crowding  on  each  other.  The  caiUc  of  Cairo  ftanda  on  a  fteep  rock 
and  is  ftirrounded  by  thick  walls,  on  which  are  ftrong  towers.  This  caftle  in- 
cludes the  pakces  of  the  fultans  of  Egypt,  now  almoft  buried  under  their 
own* ni ins  ;  domes  overthrown,  heaps  of  rubbifh,  gilding,  and  pifiures,  the  col- 
cQr^  of  which  have  defied  corroding  time*  ftately  marble  columns  ftill  ftanding 
but  in  general  without  capitals  ;  fuch  are  the  tokens  of  its  former  magnifi- 
<;ence.  Jofeph's  well  is  among  the  things  the  moft  curious  the  caftle  contains.; 
It  is  funk  in  the  rock  280  feet  deep,  and  forty-two  in  circumference.  It  itk'^ 
dudes  two  excavations  not  perpendicular  to  each  other.  A  flair  cafe,  the 
defcent  of  which  is  exceedingly  gentle,  is  carri^  round ;  the  partitioti  whidi 
feparates  this  ftair-cafe  from  tae  well  is  part  of  the  roek,  left  only  fix  inche» 
thick,  with  windows,  cut  ^t  intervals,  to  give  light ;  but.  asthey  are f mall, 
and  fome  of  them  low,  it  is  neceflary  to  defcend  by  the  light  of  candles.  There 
is  a  refervoir,  and  a  level  fpace  at  that  part  of  the  well  where  it  takes  a  new 
dire£tion  ;  aud  oxen  which  turn  a  machine  which  draws  ^m  the  well.  Otlicr 
oxen,*  above,  raife  it  from  thi^  refervoir  by  a  fimilar  machir^e.^  The  memory 
oF  the  patriarch.  Jofeph  is  ftill  revered  in  Egypt,. where  th^y  (hew  gra- 
uarles  and  many  other  works  of  public  utility,  that  go  under  hi* 
name.  They  are  certainly  of  vaft  antiquity;  but  it  is  .very  qucftion* 
able  wliethcr  they  were  eref^ed  by  him.  On  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  facing 
Cairo,  lies  the  village  of  Gizie,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  andent  Memphis. 
Two  miles  weft,  is  Bulac,  called  the  port  of  Cairo.  The  CLriftiansof  Caira 
pradife  a  holy  ch^at,  durij^  the  Eafter  holidays,  by  pretending  that  the 
limbs  and  bodies  oCthe  dead  arife  from  their  graves,  to  which  they  return 
peaceably.  The  ftreets  of  Cairo  are  peftered  with  jugglery  and  fortupie 
tellers.  One  of  their  favourite  exhibitions  is  their  dancing  camels,  which 
when  young,  they  place  upoa  a '  large  heated  floor }  the  intenfe  heat  makes 
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^ke  poor  creatures  caper,  and  beine,  plied  all  the  time  ^ith  the  found  of 
tiruQis,  the  noife  of  that  inftrument  lets  them  a  dancm^  iH  their  livesXaft'dr. 
The  other  towns  pf  note  in  Egypt  are  Damietta,  fuppofed  tolie  the  ancierif" 
Pelttfiuoi ;  Seydy  on  the  weft  banks  of  the  Nile,  'zoo'itucs  fouth  of  Chifd 
and  Caflkn  on  the  wedcoaft  of  the  red  Sea.  Damictta.is Jarger  and  not  Wi 
agreeable  than  Rofetta  ;  it  forms  a  femicircle,  on  the*  eaflctn  fhore  of  the 
Nile,  two  leagues  and  a;half  froth  its  mouth.  This  city  carries  on  a  great 
trade  td  Syria  and  C^fprus.  Multitudes  of  boats  and  fmall  veffeU  inceflRtfitly 
fUl  its  porty^and  befpeak'it  a  commercial  place.  The  flip  *of'IaT|d  on  whicU 
I^amietta  ts  built^  is  painted  with  all  the  luxuries  of  nature.'  Imagmc  all 
the  delights  that  ninning  brOoks  and  freOi  verdure,  all  the  odour  that  orange- 
flowers,  all  that  a  mild  fuayity,  a  balfamic  air,  and  a  moil  etachanting  horizon 
can  impart,  and  you  will  then  have' but  a  feeble  idea  of  the'fipall  flip  of  .eart^» 
included  between  this  expanfive  lake:  and  the  ever-flowing  Nllel  '       *      - 

Seyd,  by  the  few  who  have  vifited  it,  is  reported  to  be  themoft  capital  to- 
tique  curiofity  that  is  now  eitaift.  The  general  pra6lice  oFftrangeVs,  who' 
vifit  thofe  places,  is  to  hire  a  janizary,  whofe  authority  commonly  prote^s 
them  froni  the  infults  of  the  other  natives.  ISuez  formerly  a  place '6f  great 
trade,  is  now  a  fmall  city,  and  gives  name  to  the  Ifthmus  that  joins  Africa 
with  Afia.  The  childreh  of  Krael  are  fuppofed  to  have  marched  near  this 
city,  when  they  left  Egypt,  m  their  way  towards  the  Red  Sea.  In  our  dcf- 
cription  of  Alexandria  and  the  other  towns,  we  have  made.confiderable  ad- 
ditions, on  account  of  the  celebrity  which  the  French  invafion  of  Egypt  haS* 
given  them ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  additions  in  this  and  in  other 
articles  will  to  the  curious  reader  prove  agreeable  and  intereRing.   ' 

MA)ruFACTt;KBs  AMD  COMMERCE.]  The  Egyptians  export  great  quantL« 
ties  of  unmanufaftured  as  well  as  prepared  Hax,  thread,  dbtton,  and  leather  of 
all  forts,  callicoes,  yellow  wax,  fal  ammoniac,  faffron,  fugar,  fend,  and  caflia. 
.They  trade  with  the  Arabs  for*  coffee,  drugs,  fpices,  callicoetf,  and  other 
merchandizes,  which  are  landed  at  Suez,  from  whence  they  fend  them  to 
Europe.  Several  European  dates  have  confuls  refldent  in  Egypt,  but  thei' 
cuftoms  of  the  Turkish  govemlnent  are  managed  by  Jews.  A  number  of- 
Englifh  veffcls  arrive  yearfy  at  Alexandria  ;  fome  of  which  are  laden  ou  ac- 
count of  their  owners,  but  mofl  of  them  arc  hired  and  employed  as  carriers  to 
the  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Mahometan  traders.  *    ^      , 

Constitution  axd  govbrnment.J  The  government  of  Egypt  is 
both  monarchical  and  republican.  The  monarchical  is  executed  by  the* 
palha,  and  the  republican  by  the  mamalukes  or  fangiack?.  The  paiha  is  ap« 
pointed  by  the  grand  fignior  as  his  viceroy.  The  republican,  or  rather  the 
ariftocratical  part  of  the  government  of  Egypt,  confiftsof  a  divan,  compofed 
of  twenty-four  fangiacks,  beyi,  or  lords*  The  head  of  them  is  called  the 
flieik  biellet,  who  is  chofcn  by  the  divan,  and  confirmed  by  the  palha.  Every 
one  of  thefe  fangiacks  is  arbitrary  in  his  own  territory,  and  exerts  fovereigu 
po\A^er  :  the  major  part  of  them  refide  at  Cairo.  If  the  grand  figaioPs  pafha 
ads^  oppofition  to  t\ie  fenfe  of  the  divan,  or  attempts  to  violate  their  pri« 
.vlleges,  they  will  not  fuffer  him  to  continue  in  his  poft  ;  and  they  have  an 
authentic  grant  of  privileges,  dated  in  the  year  1517,  in  which  yearluUan 
Selim  conquered  Egypt  from  the  Mamalukes. 

Revenues.^  Thefe  are  very  inconitderable,  when  compared  to  the  na- 
tural riches  of  the  country,  and  the  defpotifm  of  its  government.  Some  fay 
that  they  amount  to  a  million  fterling,  but  that  two  thirds  of  the  whole  is  fpent 
in  the  country. 

Military  stxen(5th.3  The  military  ftreqgth  of  Egypt  confided  for- 
merly in  two  corps  of  JasUarics  and  Aiiafsi  wh<f  were  once  very  fonxudable*' 
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T^f  were  I^owfi/tar  di^railcd  by  tbe  Mamlouks,  who  are  at  prefent  t&c  rcaf 
mafteri  of  EgfpU     Thdr  number  amounts  'to  8000  ipen    *'  all  cavalry,  un- 
*«  .(]er  the  commanA  of  24  Beys ;  every  Mamlouk  is  purchafed  ;  they  are  all 
^  ffom  Georgia  a^d  mount  CaucafuA  ;  there  are  a  great  number  of  Ruffians 
**  among  them  and  even  fome  French.      Their  rehgion  is  Mahonaetanifm. 
**  Exercife^  from  their  in&ncy  in  the  military  art,  they  acquire  an  extraordi. 
**  nary  degree  of  dexterity  in  the  management  of  their  horfes,  ia  (hoottng 
**  with  the  carabine  and  piftol,  in  throwing  the  lance  and  in  winding  the 
**  hhrt*     There  have  been  -inSaoces  of  their  fevering  at  one  blew  a  head  of 
*f .  wet  "eottoiw     Every  Mamlouk  haa  two  or  three  and  fomctimes  four  fcr- 
<^  vant9^  who  follow  him  on  foot  wherever  he  goes,  nay  even  to  the  field. 
**  The  armf  of  the  Mamlouk  on  horfcback  are  two  carabines,  carried  by 
"'his'fervants;  theie  are  never  fired  but  once;  two  pair  of  pifiols  dock  in 
**  his  girdle  ;  eight  lances  in  a  kind  of  ^^uiver,  which  he  flings  with  admi- 
**  r^ble  dexterity  ;  and  an  iron  headed  mace.     When  all  thefe  aredifcharged» 
<<  lie  comes  to  hia  lail  re£ource»  his  two  fabres ;  4>utting  then  the  bridle  of 
*<  his  horfe  between  his  teeth  he  takes  one  of  them  in  each  hand  and  nin» 
'<  full  fpeed  upon  the  fee*  cutting  and  flawing  from  right  to  left ;  woe  be 
**  to  thpfe  who  cannot  parry  his  Uowg,  for  Come  of  them  have  been  known 
**  16  cleave  a  man  down  the  iniddle/'     See  Buonaparte's  Correfpondence. 

HiSToavO  It  is  generally  agreed*  that  the  princes  of  the  line  of  the  Pha- 
niobs  fat  oa  the  throne  of  Egypt*  in  an  uninterrupted  {uccellion,  till  Cambyfcs 
I|.  king  of  Perfia*  conquered  the  Egyptians*  520  years  before  the  bbtb  of 
Chnft' ;  and  that  in  the  reign  of  thefe  princes*  thofe  wonderful  ftrodureSy^he 
pyramids*  were  railed*  whioi  cannot  be  viewed  without  aftonifhment.     £gypt 
eontinocd  a  part  of  Ae  Perfian  empire*  till  Alexander  the  Great  vanquifhed 
Ij)ariu8*  when  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  ihat  prince*  who  foon  after  built 
the  celebrated  city  of  Alexandria.     The  conquers  of  Alexander,  who  died  in 
the  prime  of  life*  being  feized  upon  by  his  senerals,  the  province  of  Egypt  fell 
CO  the  iharc  of  Ptolemy*  by  fome  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  half-brother  of 
Alexander*  when  it  again  became  an  independent  kingdom*  about   ^09 
yiears  before  Chrift.     His  fuccefFors*  who  fometimes  extended  their'dominioa 
oirer  great  part  of  Syria*  ever  after  retained  the  name  of  Ptolemies,  and  in  that 
line  Egypt  continued  between  two  and  three  hundred  years*  till  the  famous 
Cleopatra*  tke  wife  and  lifter  of  Ptolemy  Diony fius  the  lad  king*  afcended  the 
throve.     After  the  death  of  Cleopatra*  who  had  been  midrefs  fucctflively  t9 
JqUus  Cclariand  Mark  Anthony*  Egypt  became  a  Roman  provincerand  thus 
remained  till  the  reign  of  Omar,  the  Tecond  calif  of  the  fucceflbrs  of  Mahomet* 
who  expelled  the  Romans,  after  it  had  been  in  their  hands  700  years.     The 
£unou8  library  of  Alexandria*  faid  to  confift  of  700*000  t^lumes*  was  colle^ed 
by  Ptolemy  Philadelphu8,ibn  of  Ihe  Hrft  Ptolemy  ;  and  the  fame  prince  caufed 
the  Old  Tcftament  to  be  tranflated  into  Greek :  this  tranflation  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Septuagint.     About  the  time  of  the  cruifdcs*  between  the 
years  1 150  and  1 190*  Bgypt  was  governed  by  Noreddin*  whofe  fon*  the  fa* 
moiiB  Saladine*  was  fo  dreadful  to  the  Chriftian  adventurers*  and  retook  from 
fhem  Jerufalem.     He  inlUtuted  the  military  corps  of  Mamlouks*  who»  about 
the  year  1 24.2,  advanced  one  of  their  own  officers  to  the  throne*  and  ever  after 
chofe  their  prince  out  of  their  own  body.     Egypt*  for  fome  time,  made  a 
figure  under  thofoilluftrioua  ufurpers*  and  made  a  noble  Hand  againft  the  pre* 
▼ailing  power  of  the  Turks*  till  under  Selim,  who  after  giving  the  Mttmloukt 
feveral  bloody  defeats*  reduced  Egypt  to  its  prefent  ftate  of  fubjedioo. 

While  Sclim  was  fettling  the  government  of  Egypt*  great  numbers  of  the 
aackat  inhabitants  withdrew  into  the  deferts  and  plainsi  uadcr  one  Zinga« 
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TKns,  from  wtrence  diey  attacloed  the  otUa  and  liUagea  of  the  Nile,  and  plan* 
tiered  whatever  fell  in  their  way.  Selidi  and  hu  officers  peroeiying  that  it 
TTould  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  extirpatfHhole  mariauderc,  left  them 
at  liberty  to  quit  the  country,  which  they  did  in  great  numberBiaod  thoir 
pofterity  is  <known  all  over  Europe  and  Aiia  by  the  name  of  Gipfiea. 

An  attempt  was  made  a  few  years  fince,  to  deprhre  the  Ottoman  Porte 
•f  its^authoFity  over  £gypt»  by  Ali  Bey*  whofe  father  was  a^r)eft  off  the 
Oreek  church.     Ali  having  turned  Mabometany  and  being  aikiao  of  abilitiea 
and  addrefs,  rendered  htmfelf  extremely  popidat^n  Egypt*    J^  falCe  accub- 
tton  having  been  made  againft  him  to  the  Qrand  SigniO|'»  hia  head  was  or«* 
dered  to  be  Cent  to  Con&antinople  ;  but  being  apprized  of  the  defigi^  lit 
feized  and  put  to  death  the  mtffengera  wha  brought  this  order,  and  tpvk 
found  means  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  army.     Beipg  alfo  allied  by 
the  dangerouaiituation  to  which  the  Turkifli  empire  was 'rediicedt  in  c0nfe« 
^uence  of  the  war  with  Ruifia,  he  boldly  moynted  the  thvo^e  of  the  andeUt 
fultans  of  Egypt.     But  ^t  content  with  the  kingdom  4fi  £gyptt  he  aUb 
laid  claim  ta  Syria,  PaletVne,  and  that  part  of  Arabia  which  hi^  belonged  to 
the  ancient  fultans.     He  marched  at  the  hea^l  ^f  his  troops  to  fuppfnrt  thefe 
pretenfions,  and  adhiaUy  fnbdued  fomc  of  the  Reighb<)uring  provinces^  both 
of  Arabia  and  Syria.    At  the  iame  time  that  he  was  engaged  in  thefe  great 
cnterprifes,  he  was  not  lefs  attentive  to  tbe.eftabliihiag^f  a  regulair  fortn  of 
government,  and  of  introducing  order  into  a  coanuy  that  luid  heen  lo^g 
the. feat  of  anarchy  and  coofufion.      His  views  wexe    e^oaUy  extended 
•to  commerce  ;    for  which  purpoCe  he  gave  great  enoouragfmeat  to  the 
Chriilian  traders,  and  took  off  fomeihamefnl  refirai^ts  and  ind^gnitiet  to 
which  they  were  lubjedied  in  that  barbarous  country.     Ha  alfo  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  with  the  greateftaSuranceaof  hta^ndfliip, 
and  that  their  merchants  (hould  meet  with  ev|r^  degree  of  prote^on  and 
iafety«    Hit  great  deiign  was  faid  to  be,  to  make  hiimelf  maftet  of  the  Red 
Sea  I  to  open  the  port  of  Suez  to  all  nations,  but  partieularly  to  the  Euro- 
peans, and  to  make  Egypt  once  more  the  great  centre  of  commenctA     The 
Gondiljft  and  views  of  ^i  £ey  ihewed  an '  extent  of  thought  pind  ability^ 
that  indicated  nothing  of  the  barbarian,  and  befpoke  a  mind  equal  to  the 
founding  of  an  empire  ;  but  he  was  not  finally  fnccefsfiliL     He  was,  ho^ 
ever,  for  fome  time  extremely  fortunate;  he  aQumed  the  tftlea^pd  ftate  of 
the  ancient  fu}Mtns  of  $gypt,  and  was  ably  fupported  by  Shetjl  Uabevi  and 
fome  other  Arabian  princes,  who  warmly  efpouied  bis  intere^s.     He  alb 
fucceeded  in  almoit  ill  hia  enterpriies  againft  the  neighbouring  Ahatic  go^ 
pernors  and  ba&as,  whom  he  repeatedly  defeated ;  but'  he  was  afterwardi 
deprived  of  the  ktngdom  of  Egypti  by  tbe  bafe  and  ^mgniteful  condu6i  of 
his  brother  in-law,  Mahomed  Bey  Abud«hi^,  hip  troops  bcin^  totally  de» 
ieated  on  the' 7thK>f  Mart^h  1775*    He  was  alfio  himfelf  wounded  and 
taken  prifoner ;  and^dying  of  his  woUnds,  w^  buried  honourably  at  Grand 
Cairb  ;  Abudahap  afterwards  governed  £^pl  as  Shei^'Bellet,  and  marched 
into  Paleltine  to  fttb4ue  Sheik  JDaher.     After  bihaviog  with  great  cruelty 
to  the^nbabitantb  of  the  places  he  took,  he  w^a  found  dead  in  his  bed  one 
morniag  at  Acre,  fuppofed  to  be  ftrangled^     Sbeik  Daher  accepted  the 
Porte's  full  amneiiy,  and  truCking  \9  their  aflurancesy  embraced  the  captaiit 
pafiia's  invitattoB  to  dine  on  board  his  fiiip,  when  jhe  captain  produced  hia 
orders,  and  the  brave  Daher»  Ali  ^^'s  ally,  had  hil  head  cat  off  in  the  jjth  - 
year  ofhii  age. 

From  that  time  Egypt  hjis  beflt.torn  by  a  eiytl  war,  hetteeen  the  adhe* 
?eots  of  A1I19  aQ4  ojthfr  b<yiiQir.  princes,  who  /oie  on  his  iuias.  ^Of  thditf 
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the  prtocipal  arc  Mbrad  and  Ybrahim,  who  Baling  driven  tlitir  eAemic#  inf^ 
banilhment,  began  to  quarrel  among  themfelTCS.     Alternately  expelled  from 
'Cairo,  th^  finally  agreed 'to  a  compromife,' March,  1789.     From  this  tin  f 
'  nodiing  of  importance  occurs  till  the  late  invafion  of  Egypt  by  tbc  rrench  ; 
an  enterprize  equaHy  unprecedented  and  unjufl ;  equally  chimerical  and  perfi- 
dious.    The  potentates  of  Etiropein  their  mutual  wars  made  ufuaDy  fome  pre- 
tence to)utfice  ;  they  never  fo  far  Infulted  the  common  feelings  of  mankind, 
'  da  to  attack  without  the  fmalleft  provx>cation,  without  the  finalleft  colour  or 
pretence,  a  neutral  power  who  had  never  done  them  the  fmallefl  injury  ;  this 
'  pttblie'  contempt  of  all  moral  obligation,  this  open  vfolation  of  all  principlei 
'human  and  divine  vm  referved  for  that  bloody,  atheiftical,  and  impious  fa6iion 
who  have  fo  long  opprefied  France,  and  who  wifii  to  introduce  their  bafe  and 
.degrading  doctrines  into  every  quarter  of  the  worlds 
'  The  view*  of  the  French  in  this  expedition  have  been  varroufly  reprefcnted  ; 
in  *one  of  the  intercepted  letters,  4  vet7  plaufible  and  apparently  true  objed 
"was  ftated  as  the  motive  of  this  expedition.     *' To  indemnify  berfclf  for 
the'lols  of  her* colonics,  (fays  the  writer)  France  turned  her  attention  towards 
'  ^^P^  ^^^  Syria ;  countries  v^hich  by  their  cUfnate  and  fertility  are  capable 
of  being  made  the  -ftore-houfe  of  Ffarce  i  and  tu  procefs  of  time  the  mart 
•of' her  commerce  with  India.      It  is  certain,    that  by   feizing  and  ofja- 
'■nt%wg  tbefe   countries,  we  (hall  be   enabled  to  extend  our  views  ilill  far- 
ther \  to-  annihilate,  by  degrees,  the  Engliih  Eaft  India  trade,  enter  into  it 
with  advantage  ourfeWes,  and  finally  get  into  our  hands,  the  whole  commerce 
of •  Africa  andAfia.'* 
'  For-  ^bis  purpofe  a  fleet  of  r  3  (hips  of  the  line  and  4  frigates,  together 
with  a  great  number  of  -tranfports  were  fitted  out.     The  command  of  the 
fleet  w»d  given  to  admiral  Brueys,  that  of  the  land  forces  to  Buonaparte. 
After  niaking  thelnfelyes  frai^ers  of  Malta,  and  leaving  a  garrifon  to  defend 
it,  they  fet  fail  for  Egypt,  and  arrived  on  the  firft  of  July  before  Alcxan- 
dria,«nd  in  the  night  landed  2000  men  to  the  weftward  of  the'town.     Some 
divifions  of  Arabs  and  Mamlouka  attacked  the  rearguard  of  the  French,  and 
made  about  icx>  me'n  prifotters.     At  9  in  the  morning,  Buonaparte  was  un- 
der the  walls  of  Alexandria,  which  he  to^k  after  a  fire  of  fmall  anns  for 
about  an  hour  ;  the  inhabitants  made  but  a  feeble  re(tftance,  and  by  eleven 
the  French  were  mafters  of  the  town  with  the   lofs  of   300  men  killed 
and  wounded.     On  the  7th  all  the  troops  arrived  at  Rofetta  ;lind  on  the  9ih 
they  halted  within  ten  leagues  of  Cairo,  which  foon  after  furrendered  to 
themv    The  French  army  was  eftimated  at  22,000  men,  befides  marines. 
The  were  conftantly  h'araCTed  by  the  Mamlouks,  who  decline  engaging  in 
any  general  a£kien.     Buonaparte's  letters  whkrh   were  publifhed,  gave   a 
dreadful   account  of  their  raiferable  fituation*      Rear  admiral  Feree  faid, 
••  we  were  ^1.  -days  without  any  thing '.but   watermelons  to  eat— water- 
melons for  our  dinner,  and  water-melons  for  our  defert  !  The  peafantry 
of  the  country  kept  up  a  firing  all  day  about  pur  ears.     I  can  aflure  thee 
that  if  thefe  people  knew'how  to  level  a  mufket^  ^not  a  man  of  ns  would'  re^ 
turn  alive.^'     The  other  letters   gave  «the  fame  account  of  their  Itiftrefs 
BuoDapart(,'in  a  letter  to  Kleber,  thus  defcribed  their  journey  to  Cairo; 
**  Thou  had  not  an  idea  of  the  fatiguing  marches  we  made  to  get  to  Cau^o ; 
never  hailing  till  3  or  4   o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  broiling  in  the 
fun  all  day  ;  the  greatcft  part  of  the  WSc  without  feed ;  obliged' to  glean 
what  the  divifions  which  preceded  us  had  left  in  thofe  deteftabk  viliagts, 
which  thev  had-  frequently  pillaged  ;  and'haraffed  during  the  whole  march 
by  thob  hordes  ofrobbirt  called  ^edouinS|  wha  kilitd  not  only  our  men,  but 
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'<>ur  officer s»  at  25  paces  from  the  main  body. — ^It  is  a  more  deftrti&ive  war, 
on  ray  foul,  than  that  of  La  Veod6e.  -  There  h  a  general  relaxation  m  the 
fervice  ;  I  do   all  I  can    to    prcferve  unity  among  the  parties  ;    but  aH' 

*  goes  Ycry  ill  ;  the  troop^  are  neither  pai^  nor  fed  ;  and  thou  mayft  eafily 
gwefs  what  murmurs  this  occafions ;  they  are  loudeft  perhaps  among  the 
officers." 

Buonaparte  has  fince  departed  from  Egypt ;  and  a  convention  was  coq*> 
eluded  with  the  gcand  vifier,  by  general  Kleber,  by  which  the  French  troops 
^were  to  be  permitted  to  evacuate  Egfpt  without  moleftation.  But  the  Bri- 
ti(h  government  having  at  the  fame  time  fent  orders  to  the  Engltfh  admirals 
in  the  Mediterranean  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  French  to  Europe,  general 
Kleber  received  notice  of  thefe  orders,  and  attacking  the  Turks  defeated 
them  with  great  flanghter.  A  military  force  has  been  Eoce  fer.tout  by  the 
Britifh  miniftry  ,to  Egypt  under  the  condud  ofSirRdph  Abercrombiey 
from  whom  favourable  accounts  have  bei:n  received* 
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UNbER  this  head  I  ihall  rank  the  countries  of,  :•  Morrocco  and  Fez  ; 
2.  Algiers  ;  3.  Tunis  ;  4.  Tripoli  and  Barca. 

The  empire  of  Morocco,  including  Fez,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Mediterranean  fea  ;  on  the  foath  by  Ta£let;  and  on  the  eaft,  by^ 
8agelmefla  and  the  kingdom  of  Algiers  |  being  500  miles  in  length,  and  46P 
in  breadth* 

Fez,  whicl^  is  npw  united  to  Morocco,  is  about  125  mSes  in  lengths 
and  much  the  fame  in  breadth.  It  lies  between  the  kingdom  of  Algiers^ 
to  the  eaft,  and  Morocco  on  the  fouth,  and  is  furrounded  id  pther  parts  by 
the  fea.  < 

Algiers,  formerly  a  kingdom,  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  kingdom 
pf  Tunis,  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  fouth  by  Mount 
Atlas,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  kingdom  of  Morocco  and  Tahlet.  Ac« 
cording  to  Dr.  Shaw,  this  country  extends  in  length .  480  miles  along 
the  poaft  of  the  Mediterranean^  and  is  between  40  and  ioo  miha.  in 
breadth, 

Tunis  is  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  on  the  north  and  eaft  ;  by  the 
kiogdomof  Algiers  on  the  weft  ;  and  by  Tripoli,  witb  part  of  Biledulgerid, 
on  the  fouth ;  being  220  Qiiles.in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  170  in 
breadth  from  eaft  to  weft:. 

Tripoli,  including  Barca,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterraneai^ 
fea  :  on.  the  fouth,  by  the  country  of  the  Beriberies  $  on  the  weft  by  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis,  Biledulgerid,  and  a  territory  of  the  Gadamis ;  and  00 
the  eaft  by  Egypt ;  extending  about  11 00  miles  along  thefea^coaft  ;  and 
the  breadth  is  ^om  i  to  30P  miles. 

Each  capital  bears  the  name  pf  the  ftate  or  kingdom  to  which  it  be- 
longs. 

This  being  premifed,  1  (hall  confider  the  Barbary  ftates  as  forming  (which 
they  really  do)  a  great  poKtical  confederacyi  however  independent  each  may 
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be  as  to  theexercife  of  Its  internal  poUcy  ;  nor  is  there  a  greater  ^iScr^nc^ 
41ian happens  in  different  provinces  of- the  fanae  kiiigdoin»  in  the  cuCboms  art  j 
manners  of  the  inhabitants. 

Air  AH9  8EA80Ns»3     The". air  of  MoTocco  U  01^x1,85  IS  that   of  j^l^tr^^ 
and  indeed  all  the  other  ftates,  except  in  the  months  of  July  aed    iVu^^  t. 
yet  it  is  in  general  friendly  to  the  conftitutioa  of  its  inhabitants   as  vrcU  a«»  i^ 
thofe  of .  Europeans. 

SoiLy  vsGiTABLBkANBAHiMAi.  1  Tbcfe  ilates  un^er  tbe  Roman  etr*- 
FaciDuctiONSi  BY  s%A  AKD  LAND*  f  pirei  Were  juftly  denominated  the  gar- 
4len  of  tlie  world  ;.  and  to  have  a  reudence  there^  was  coafidered  as  tbe  higt> 
€&  ftate  of  luxury.  The  produce  of  %h<(ir  foil  formed  thoie  magaxincs^  which 
furai(hcd  all  Italy,  and  great  part  of  the  Romaft  empire,  with  corn^  vriacs  and 
oil.  Though  the  lands  are  now  uncultivatedy  through  the  oppreflioD  and 
barbarity  of  their  goTernment,  yet  they  are  ftiU  fertile  ;  not  only  io  the 
above  mentioned  commodities,  but  in  dates,  figs,i  raiiins^  alroonda,  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  ylums,  citrons,  lemons,  oranges,  pomegranates,  with  plenty 
of  roots  and  herbs  in  their  kitchen  gardens.  Excellent  hemp  and  BiX.  grow 
on  their  phrps  ;  and  by  the  report  of  Europeans,  who  have  lived  there  for 
fome  time,  the  country  abounds  with  all  that  can  add  to  the  pleafurcs  of 
life  :  for  their  great  people  End  means  to  evade  the  fobriecy  prefcribed  by  the 
Mahometan  law,  and  make  free  with  excellent  winet,  and  fpirits  of  their  own 
growth  and' manufacture.  Algiers  produces  fait  petrc,  and  great  ^anti ties 
of  excellent  (alt;  and  lead  andiron  have  been  found  in  feveral  places  of  Bar* 

bary. 

Neither  the  elephant  nor  the  rhinoceros  are  to  be  fo«ind  in  the  ftates  of 
Barbary ;  but  their  deferts  ^Jx^ond  with  lions,  tigers,  leofwds,  hyaesasy 
solves,  wild  boars,  and  mon  droits  ferpents.  The  Barbary  horfes  were 
fcntacrly  very  valuable,  and  thought  equal  to  the  Arabian.  Though  their 
breed  is  now  faid  to  be  decayed,  yet  £ome  very  fine  ones  are  occafionally 
imported  into  England.  Dromedaries,  aifes,  mules,  and  kumrabs,  a 
noft  ferviceable  creature,  begot  by  an  afs  upon  a  cow,  arc  their  beafts  of 
burdcQ. 

But  from' the  fervices  of  the  cornel  they  derive  the  greateft  advantages,  both 
on  slecount  of  the  great  fatigue  he  is  capable  of  undergoing,  and  the  fubfift* 
cnce  he  requires.     This  ufeful  qua2ruped  enables  the  Aiirican  to  perform  his 
long  and  toiUbme  joornies  acrofs  that  continent..    The  camel  is,  therefore, 
(fays  Mr.  kruce)  emphatically  called  the  Jb^  efthtdefert.     He  Teems  to  ^ve 
bciS^(»<reated  for  this  very  trade,  endued  with  parts  and '  qualities  adapted  to 
the  o£Elce  he  is  employed  to  difcharge.     The  drieft  thiftle,  and  the  bareft 
thorn,  is  adi  the  food  this  ufeful  aniifial  requires,  and  even  thefe,  to  (ave  time, 
he  eats  while  advancing  on  his  journey,  without  ftopprng,  or  occafioning  a 
jDoment  of  delay.     As  it  is  his  lot  to  crofs  immenfe  deferts,  where  no  water  is 
found,  and  countries  not  even  moiftened  by  the  dew  of  heaven,  he  is  endned 
with  the  power  at  one  vratering-place  to  lay.fh  a  ftore  with  which  he  (upph'es 
bimfelf  m   thirty. days  to  come.     To  contain  this  enormous  quantity  of 
fluid,  nature  has  formed  large  cifterns  witbia  him,  from  which,  once  filled,  he 
draws  at  pleafuK  the  quantity  he  wants,  and  pours  it  into  his  ftomach  with 
the  fame  efTedt  as  if  he  then  drew  it  from  a  fpring,  atxl  with  this  he  travels, 
patiently  and  vigOronfly,,all  the  day  long,  carrying  a  prodtgious  load  upon 
bim,  through  countrAb  infefted  with  poifonous  winds,  and  glowing  withparch« 
ing  and  never  cooling  fands. 

Fowls  and  pigeons  arc  remarkably  plenty  and  ^ood  in  the  empire  of  Mo* 
iOcco ;  but  ducks  are  fcarcci  and  gcefe  and  turkies  (fays  Mr.  Leropncre}  I 
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never  faw  there.     The  country  abounds  with  the  red-legged  partridge,  like- 
^%fnie.  with  quails,  eagles,  and  hawks.     In  the  proper  feafdn  the  frankolin,   a 
Isitd  of  the  partridge  fpecies  is  found  here  ;  alfo  a  few  #ood  cocks,  fnipes  in 
great  numbers,  all  kinds  of  water^fowl,  and  a  variety  of  fmall  iinging  birds  ^ 
of  thefe  the  capfaT-fparrow  is  remarkable  for  thefwedtnefs  of  its  note,  which 
is  thought  to  exceed  tiiat  of  any  other  bird,  but  it  cannot  live 'OUt  ofit» 
own  diihate.     The  oxen  and  flieep  of  this  countfy  are  fmall  ;  but   their 
fiefh  is  well    favoured.     Hares,  rabbits,  antelopes,  porcupines,  bears,   fer- 
rets, weafels,  moles,  foxes,  wild  cats,  and  cameleons  are  all  natives  of  thii 
empire  ;    likewife  all  kinds  of   reptile^.       Befidet  vermin,  fays  Dr.  Shaw 
(fpeaking   of  his  travels    through    Barbary),  the    appre)).enOona   we    are 
under,  in  fome  parts  atieaft    of   this    country,  of  being  bitten  or  ftuR|r 
by  the  fcorpion,  the  viper,   ot  the  venomous  fpider,  rarely  failed  to  inter- 
rupt our  repofe  ;  a  refrcihment  fo  very  grateful,,  and  fo  highly  neccflary  to 
a  weary  traveller.     Tlie  Teas  and  bays  of  Barbary  abound  with  the  fined  and 
xnoft  delicious  fifh  of  every  kind,  and  were  preferred  by  the  .aacie&ts  to  thofe 
of  Europe.  \  ^ 

Population, INHABITANTS,  manners,!      Morocco wa^  certainly  for-  / 
"customs,  AND  DIVERSIONS.       '  J  mcrly  far  more\populous  than 

it  is  no w,,if,  as  travellers  fay,  Tts  capital  contained  ioo,c«o  hoafes,   whereas  ; 
at  prefent,  it  is  thought  not  to  contain  above  25,000  inhabitants ;  nor  cait  \ 
we  tjiink  that  the  other  parts  of  the  country  are  more  papulous,  if  it  is  true, 
tliat  their  king  or  emperor  has  80/DOO  horfe  a!nd  foot,  of  foxeiga  negroes,  iu  '- 
his  armies. 

The  city  of  Algiers  is  faid  to' contain  100,000  Mahometans,  15,000  Jews» 
and  2060  Chriilian  (laves  ;  but  no  eftimate  can  be  formed  as  to  the  populouf- 
nefs  of  its  territory.  Some  travellers  report  that  it  is  inhabited  by  afriendlyf 
hofpitable  people,  who  arc  very  different  in  their  manners  and  charadier  froni 
thole  pf  the  metropolis* 

Tunis  is  the  moft  polifhed  republic  of  all  the  Barbary  'ftates.  The  capital 
contains  10,000  families,. and  above  3000  tradefmen's  (hops  ;  and  its  fuburbt 
confift  of  1000  houfes.  The  Tunliines  are  indeed  exceptions  to  the  other 
ilates  of  Barbary  ;  ^or  even  the  mod  civilifed  of  the  European  govemmentt 
might  improve  from  their  manners.  Their  diftin£lions  are  well  kept  up,  and 
proper  refpe^k  is  paid  to  the  military,  mercantile,  and  learned  profeflions. 
They  cultivate  friendship  with  the  European  dates  }  arts  and  manufa6itirea 
have  been  lately  introdaced.^among  then^i ;.  and  thle  inhabitants  are  f^id  at  pre- 
fent to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  various  labours  of  the  loom.  The  women' 
arehandfome  in  their perfons  ;  and  though  the  men  are  funbumt,  the  corn* 
plexion  of  the  ladies  is  very  delicate,  nor  are  they  le^  neat  and  elegant  in  their 
drefs :  but  they  improve  the  beauty  of  their  eyes  by  art,  particularly  the 
powder  of  lead-ore,  the  fame  pigment,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
Dr.  Shaw,  that  Jezebel  made  ufe  of  when  fhe  is  faid  (2  Kings,  chap^  ix. 
verre30.)  to  have  paint^ed  her  face  ;  the  words  of  the  original  being,  that 
fhefetosher  eyes  with  the  powder  of  lead-ore.  The  gentlemen  in  general 
are  fober,  orderly,  and .  clean  in  their  perfons,  their  behaviour  coitaplail|nt^ 
and  a  wonderful  rcgularij[y  reigns  through  all  the  city. 

Tripoli  was  once  thc^richeit,    moil' populous,    and  opulent  of   all    the 

uates  on  the    coad;  :    but  it  is  21  ow  much  reduced,  and    the  inhabitants,. 

Who  are  faid  to  amount  to  between  4  and  500,000,  have  al^  the'  vices  of  the 

Algerincs.  .  . 

Their  manners  sire  nwoh  of  a  piece  with  thofe  of  the  Egyptians  already 

defcnbcdi 
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defcribed.  The  fubjedis  of  the  Barbary  ftates,  in  general  fubfiftiog  by  pirac  y^ 
are  allowed  to  be  bold  intrepici  maqners^aod  will  fight  defperately  when  tlxcy 
meet  witii  a  prize  at  i<z ;  they  are,  notwithftandingy  far  inferior  to  the  £o^  - 
HHi,  and  other  Eurqpean  ftates^  both  in  the  conftruftion  and  management  o  t 
fheir  vefl*e(8.    They  are»  if  we  except  the  Tunifines,  void  of  all  arta  and  lir^« 
rature.     The  mifcry  and  poverty  of  the  iDhabitants  of  Morocco,  who  are  nc^t 
immediately  in  the  empcroi's  fervice,  are  beyood  all  defcription  ;  but  thoTe 
who  inhabit  the  inland  parts  of  the  country  are  an  hofpitable  inoffcndvc  peo- 
ple ;  and  indeed  it  is  a  general  obfer^ation,  that  the  more  diftant  the  inhaLi- 
tants  of  thofe  ftates  are  from  the  feats  of  their  government,  their  manners  arc 
the  more  pure.     NotwithHanding  their  poverty,  they  have  a  livelincfa  about 
them,  efpecially  thofe  who  are  of  Arabic  defcent,  that  gives  them  an  airofcoc- 
tentment ;  and  having  nothing  to  lofe,.  they  are  peaceable  among  th^mfelves. 
They  are  naturally  of  a  grave  difpofition,  fervid  in  profeflions  of  frienc!fhip» 
but  very  infincere  in  their  attachments.     They  have  no  curiofity,  no  ambition 
of  knowledge.     When  in  adverfity  they  manifeft  the  moft  abjed  fubnuffion*  to 
their  fuperiors,  and  in  profperity  their  tyranny  and  pride  is  uafupportablc. 
The  Moors  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  original  inhabitants,  but  are  now  blended 
with  the  Arabs,  and  both  are  cruelly  opprelTed  by  a  handful  of  infolcnt  domi* 
neering  Turbs,  the  rcfufe  of  the  ftreets  of  Conftantinople. 

Dr£ss.3  The  drefs  of  thefe  people  is  a  linen  fhirt,  over  which  they  tie  a 
ftlk  or  cloth  .veil  ment  with  a  falh,  and  over  that  a  loo(e  coat.  Their  drawers 
are  made  of  linen.  The  arms  and  legs  of  the  wearer  are  bare,  but  they  have 
flippersi,  on  their  feet ;  and  perfons  of  condition  fometimes  wear  bulkins.  They 
never  move  their  turbans,  but  pull  off  their  flippers  when  they  attend  religious 
dutie'S],  or  the  perfon  of  their  fovereign.  They  lire  fond  of  ilriped  and  fanci- 
ed filks.  The  drefs  of  the  women  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  men, 
but  their  drawers  are  longer,  and  they  weaf  a.  fort  of  cawl  on  thHr  heads  In* 
flead  of  a  turban.  Thechief  furniture  of  their  houfes  confifts  of  carpets  and 
mattreffes,  on  which  they  fit  and  lie.  In  eating,  their  flovenlincfs ,  is  dif- 
guding.  They  are  prohibited  gold  and  (ilver  veffels ;  and  their  meat,  which 
.  they  fwallow  by  handfuls,  is  boiled  or  roafted  to  rags. 

Religion. 3  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  dates  are  Mahoijetans  ;  but  many 
fubje£ls  of  Morooco  follow  the  tenets  of  one  Hamed,  a  modern  fedarid, 
,  and  an  enemy  to  the  ancient  doctrines  of  the  califs.  All  of  them  are  very  fond 
of  idiots  ;  and  in  fome  cafes  theii  protedion  fcreens  offenders  from  punifhment 
for  the  moft  notorious  crimes.  In  the  main,  however,  the  Moors  of  Barbary, 
as  the  inhabitants  bf  thefe  dates  are  now  promifcuoufly  called,  (becaufe  the 
Saracens  fird  entered  Europe  from  Mauritania,  the  country  of  the  Moors) 
have  adopted  the  very  word  parts  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  fccm  to 
have  retained  only  as  much  of  it  as  countenances  their  vices.  Adultery  in 
the  women  is  punifhed  with  death  ;  but  though  the  men  are  indulged  with 
a  plurality  of  wives  and  concubines,  they  commit  tlie  moft  unnatural 
crimes  with  impunity.  All  foreigners  are  allowed  the  open  profclfioD  of  their 
religion. 

Language.]  As  the  dates  of  Barbary  pofleClB  thofe  countries  that  for- 
merly went  by  the  name  of  Mauritania  and  Numidia,  the  ancient  Africiin 
language  is  dillfpoken  in  fome  of  the  inland  countries,  and  even  by  foa»c  in- 
habitants of  the  city  of  Morocco.  In  the  fea-port  towns,  and  maritime 
countries^  a  bailard  kind  of  Arabic  is  fpoken  ;  and  (eafaring  people  arc  no 
Grangers  to  that  medley  of  living  and  dead  languajres,  Italian,  French,  Spau- 
iih,  ice*  that  is  fo  well  known  in  all  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  the  name 
of  Lingua  Franc<$» 
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AMTtQUiTiBS  AND  cuRiosMTiEs,!  TKia  article  t$  well  worth  tli^ 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  3  ftudy  of  an  antiquary,  but  the  Tub*' 
3e£i8  of  it  are  difficult  of  accefs.  The  reader  can  fcarcely  doubt  thajb  the 
<:ountri€8  which  contained  CarthagCi  and  the  pride  of  the  Phoenician^  Greek^ 
and  Roman  works,  are  replete  with  the  mod  curious  remains  of  antiquity^ 
l)ut  they  He  fcattered  amidft  ignorant,  barbarous  inhabitants.  'Soirie  roe- 
snonals  of  the  Mauritanian  and  Numidean  greatnefs  are  ftill  to  be  met  wfth^, 
and  manr  ruins  which  bear  evidence  of  their  ancient  grandeur  and  populouf- 
yiefs.  'Bhefe  pdint  out  the  old  Juh'a  Csefarea  of  the  Ronoms,  which  was 
little  inferior  in  magnificeace  to  Carthage  itfelf.  A  few  of  the  aqur^dads  of 
Carthage  are'ftill  remaining,  particularly  at  Manuba,  a  country  houfebf  the 
Sey's,  four  miles  from  Tunis  ;  but  no  veilige  of  its  walls.  T^e  fame  is  the 
fate  of  Utica,  famous  for  the  retreat  and  death  of  Cato;  and  many  other  re« 
nowned  cities  of  antiquity ;  and  fo  over-run  is  the  country  with  barbarifnJV' 
that  their  very  fitesare  not  knc^wn,  eten  by  their  ruins,  amphitheatres,  and  other' 
public  buildings  which  remain  dill  in  tolerable  prefervation.  Befides  thdfe  of 
daifical  antiquity,  many  Saracen  monuments^  of  the  moft  ftupendoi!ls  magnifi- 
cence, are  likewife  found  in  this  vaft  trad ;  thefe  were  ereded  Under  the  califa 
of  Bagdad,  and  the  ancient  kings  of  the  country,  before  it  was  fiibdued  by 
the  Turks,  or  reduced  to  its  prKent  form  of  government;  Their  walls  form 
the  principal  fortifications  in  the  country,  both  inland  and  maritime.  Wc 
know  of  few  or  no  natural  curiofities  belonging  to  this  country,  excepting  its 
ialt'pits,  which*  in  fome  places  take  up  an  area  of  fix  miles.  Dr.  Shaw  men- 
tions fprings  found  here,  that  are  fo  hot  as'  to  boil  a  large  piece  of  inutton 
▼cry  tender  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  t      ■      : 

.  Cities  and  fublic  buildings.}  "Mention  has  already  been  made  of 
Morocco,  the  capital  of  that  kiugdom,  but  now  almoil  in  ruins^  the  court 
having  removed  to  Mequinez,  a  City  of  Fe^*  Incredible  things  are  recorded 
of  the  magnificent  palaces  in  both  cities.:  but  by  the  bell:  accounts  the  com- 
mon people  live  in  a  "very  flovenly  manner. 

The  city  of  Algiers  is  not  above  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit,  though  it  is 
computed  to  contain  near  120,000  inhabitants,  iy,ooo  houfes,  and  107  inof- 
ques.     Their  ptiblic  baths- are  large,  and  hi^ndfomely  paved  with  marble.' 
The  profpe^  of  the  country  and  fea  from  Algiers  is  very  beautiful,  being 
built  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  ;  but  the  city,  though  for  feveral  agts 
it  has  braved  fome  of  the  greateft  powers  in  Chriiiendom,^  could /nake  bat  a ' 
faint  defence  againft  ia  regular  fiege  ;  and* it  is  faid  that  three  Englifh  fifty- 
gun  (hips  might  l>atter  it  about  the  ears  df  its  inhabitants  from  the  harbour. 
If  fo,  the  Spaniards  muft  have  been  very  deficient  either  in  courage  orcohdo^l* 
They  attacked  it  in  1775.  by  land  and  by  fea,  but  were^repulfed  with  great 
lofsy  though  they  had  near  20,000  foot  and  2000  horfe,  and  47  king's  (hips 
V  of  dKTerent  rates,  and  346  tranfports.     In  the  years  1783  and  1784,  ,ihey- 
alfo  renewed  their  attacks  by  fea  to  deftroy  the  cicy  and  gallies,  but  after 
fpendiag  a  quantity  of  ammunition,  bombs,  &c.  were  forced  to  retire  without 
cit{^er  it«  capture  or  extindion.     The  mole  of  the  harbour  is  500  paces  in 
length,  extending  from  the  continent  to  a  fmall  ifiand  where  there  is  a  caflle 
and  large  battery. 

The  kingdom  of  Tunis,  which  is  naturally  the  fined  of  alUhefe  fiates,  con- 
tains the  remains  of  many  noble  cities,  fome  of  them  dill  in  good  condition. 
Tunis,  built  near  the  original  fite  of  Carthage,  hath  a  wall  and  fortifications, 
and  is  about  three  miles  in  circumference*     The  houfes  are  not  ma^niHcent,' ' 
but  neat  and  commodious  :  aa  is  the  public  exchange  for  merchants  and  their   ^ 
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goods ;.  l^ut  ISf^t  Alg^ierif  it  is  diftrelTed  for.  want  of  frefli  water,  but  tliaf  of 
rain»  preferved  in  ciftcrnSf  is  chiefly  ufed  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  city  of  Tripoli  confide  of  an  old  and  new  town,  the  latter  bein^  the 
moff  flourifliing  ;  but  great  inconvenieDces  attend  its  fituation,  particular  Jr 
the  want  of  fweet  water.  The  city  of  Oran,  lying  upon  this  coa£l»  is  a- 
bout  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  is  fortified  both  by  art  and  nature.  It 
was  a  place  of  confiderable  trade*  and  the  objed  of  many  bloody  dtfpatci 
between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Moors.  Cbnilantia  was  the  ancient  Cirta, 
and  one  of  the  ftrongeil  cities  of  Nunaidia»  being  inacceifible  on  all  fides,  cx« 
ceptme  the  fouth-weft. 

Beiidesthe  above  to^s  andeities,  many  others,  formerly  of  great  renown. 
Be  fcattered  up  and  down  this  immenfe  tra6^  of  country.    The  dty  of  Fcz»  at 
prefent  tKe  capital  of  the  kingdoni  fo  called,  is  faid  to  contam  near  500,000 
iiJiabitantt,  befides  merchants  and  foreigners.     Its  mofquet  amount  to  500  ; 
one  of  them  magnificent  beyond  defcription,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  faaif  in 
circumference.     Mequinez  is  etteemed  the  grelt  emporium  of  all  Barfoary. 
Salee  was  formerly  famou's  for  the  piracies  of  its  inhabitants.    Tangier*  lituat- 
ed  about  two  miles  within  the  (traits  of  Gibimltar,  was  given  by  the  crown  cf 
Portugal  as  part  of  the  dlowry  of  queen  Catherine,  confort  to  Charles  U.  of 
England.'  *  It  wu  intended  to  be  to  the  £ngU(h  what  Gibraltar  is  now  ;  and 
it  mull  have  l>een  a  mod  noble  acquifition,  had  not  the  mifanderftandings  be- 
tween the  kine.  and  his  parlian)ent  occafioned  him  to  blow  up  its  fortifications 
and  demoVih  its  harbour ;  fo  that  from  being  one  of  the  fined  cities  in  A- 
firica,  it  is  now  little  better  than  a  fiihing  town.   Ceuta,  upon  the  fame  ftrait, 
almod  ()t>pofite  to  Gibraltar,  is  ftill  in  the  hatids  of  the  Spaniards,  but  often, 
if  not  always,  befieged  or  blocked  up  by  tlie  Mooi^.     Tctuan,  which  lies 
within  twenty  miles  of  Ceuta,  is  now  but  an  ordinary  town,  containing  about 
Soo  houfes ;  but  the  inhabiuntaare  faid  to  be  rich,  and  tolerably  civuizcdin 
their  m'anners. 

Th^  provinces  of  Suz,  Tafilet,  and  Gefula,  form  no  part  of  the  flates  of 
Barbai^,  though  the  king  of  Morocco  pretends  to  be  their  fovereign  ;  nor  do 
they  contain  any  thing,  that  is  particularly  curious.  Zaara,  is  a  defert  coun« 
try^  thinly  p\K)pled,  and  almoft  deftitute  bdth  of  water  and  provifions* 

Manufactures  and  commerce. J  The  lower  fubjeds  of  thefe  flates 
know  very  few  imaginary  wants,  and  depend  partly  upon  their  piracies  to  be 
fupplied  with  neceffary  utenfils  and  manufadures  ;  fo  that  their  exports  conOli 
chiefly  of  leatheri  fine  mats,  embroidered  handkerchiefs,  fword  knotf ,  and 
carpets,  which  are  cheaper  and  fofter  than  thofe  of  Turkey,  though  not  fo 
good  h^  other  refpeds.  As  they  leave  almoft  all  their  conomcrcial  affairs  to 
tne  Jews  and  Chriftians  fettled  among  them»  the  latter  have  eftablifhed  filk 
and  linen  works,  which  fupply  the  higher  ranks  of  their  own  fubje^s.  They 
have  no  (hips,  that^  properly  fpeaking,  are  employed  in  commerce  ;  fo  that 
the  French  and  Englifh  carry  on  thegreateft  part  of  their  trade.  Their  ex- 
ports,  befides  thofe  already  mentioned,  confift  in  elephants'  teeth,  oftrich  fea- 
thers,  copper,  tin,  wool,  hides,  honey,  wax,  dates,  raiiins,  olives,  almonds,  gum 
arabic,  and  fandrac  The  inhabitants  of  Morocco  are  likewife  faid  to  carry 
on  a  confiderable  trade  by  caravans  to  Meccii,  Medina,  and  fome  inland  parts 
of  Africa,  from  ti^hence  they  bring  back  vaft  numbers  of  Negroes^  who  ferve 
in  their  armies,  and  are  flaves  In  their  houfes  and  fields. 

In  return  for  their  exports,  the  Europeans  fumifh  them  with  timber,  artil- 
lery of  all  kinds,  gunpowder,  and  whatever^  they  want,  either  in  their  public  or 
private  capacities.  The  duties  paid  by  the  EagL'fh  in  the  ports  of  Morocco, 
are  but  half  of  thofe  paid  by  other  Europeans.    It  is  a  gaocral  obierTatioo, 
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^at  no  nation  is  fond  of  trading  wUh  thdfe  ftatesi  not  only  on  account  of  their 
capricious  defpotifniy  but  the  villainy  of  their  individuals,  both  natives  and 
Jews,  many  of  whom  take  all  opportuniticil  of  cheating,  and  when  detefUd  • 
arefcldom  puni(hed. 

It  h^8  often  been  thought  furpnfing,that  the  Chriftian  powers  fbould  (uffef 
their  marine  tohe  infulted  by  thcTe  barbarians,  who  take  the  fh^s  of  all  na- 
tions with  whom  they  are  at  peace,  or  rather,  who  do  not  pay  them,  a  fubfidy 
either  in  money  or  commodities.      We  cannot  account  for  this  forbearanqi^ 
^'  othcrwife  ihan  by  fuppoiing,  firft,  that  a  breach  vrith  them'  might  prbve^e 
the  Porte,  who  pretends  to  be  the  lord  paramount ;  fecondly,  thAt  no  Chrif- 
tlan  power  wouTd  be  fond   of  feeing  Algiers,  and  tfale  reft  pf  that.cdi(ft«  ill 
j>oireilion  of  another  $  and,  thirdly,  that  noihisg  could  be^bt  hy'a  bomhaird- 
inent  of  any  of  their  towns,  as  the  inhabitants  would  intlahtly  cahy  their  ef- 
'fe^s  into  the  deferts'and  mountains,  'fo  that  the  l)ene!6t  rerultingfrom  the 
conqueil,  (muft  he  .tedious  and  precarious.— Indeed^ eipeditions  againft  Al- 
giers  have  been'^u'ndertakenlay  the  Spaniards,  biit  they  were  iU conduced  jan^ 
unfuccefsful,  as  before  noticed. 

CoNSTiTVTiov  AND  GovBRNMENT«3  lu  Morocco, -goveromcut  cann0t 
be  faid  to  ezift.  The  emperors  have  for  feme  ages  been  parties,  judges,  and 
even  executioners  with  their  own  hands,  in  All  criminal  matters;  not  is  their 
brutality  more  incredible  than  the  fubmiffion  with  which  their'fuiyedts  bear  it* 
Tn  the  abfence  of  the  emperor,  every  military  officer  *has  the  power  of  life  an& 
death  in  his  hand,  and  it  isfeldom  that  chey  mind  the  form  of  a  judicial  pro* 
ceeding.  Some  veftiges,  however,  of  the  califate  government  ftill  continue  ; 
for  in  places  where  no  military  officer  refides,  the  mufti  or  high-prieft,  is  the 
"fountain  of  all  Juftice,  and  under  him  the  cadis,  or  civil  officers,  who  a6k  9$ 
our  jullices  of  the  peace.  Though  the  emperor  of  Morocco  is  not  immediate* 
1y  fubjefb  to  the  Torte,  yet  he  atknoi^ltfdges  the  grand  fignior  to  be  his  fu« 
perior,  and  he  pays  him  adiftant  allegiance  as  the  chief  reprefentative  of  Ma- 
homet. What  1  have  faid  of  Morocco  is  applicable  to  Fez,  both  kingdomi 
being  now  under  one  emperor. 

Though  Algiers,  TUnis,  and  Tripoli,  liave  each  of  them  a  Tiitktfh  pafliji 
or  dey  who  governs  in  the  name  of  the  grand'fignior,  yet  very  little  regard  is 
paid  by  his  ferocious  fubje^  to  his  authority.  He  cannot  even  be  iaid  tQ  b^ 
nominated  by  the  Porte.  When  a  vacancy  of  the  government  happens,  which 
it  commonly  does  by  murder,  every  ioldier  in  the  army  has  a  vote  in  choofing 
the  fucceeding  dey  ;  and  though  the  ele6itonis  often  attended  with  bloodfhcd, 
yet  it  i^  no  fooner  fixed  than  he  is  cheerfully  recognifed  and  obeyed. '  It  ii 
true,  he  miiCl  be  confirmed  by  the  Porte  ;  but  this  ia  f^dom  refufed,  at  the 
divan  is  no  ftranser  to  the  difpofitionS  of  the  people.  The  power  of  the  dey 
is  defpotic  j  ana  the  income  of  the  dey  of  Algiers  amounts  to  about  150,0001. 
a  year,  without  greatly  oppreffing  his  fuhjeds,  who  are  very  tenacious  of  their 
property.  Thefe  deys  pay  flight  annual  tributesv to  the  Porte.  When  the 
grand  fignior  is  at  war  with  a  Chriftian  power,  he  requires  their  affiftaqce,  -as 
he  does  .that  of  the  king  of  Morocco  ;  but  he  is  obeyed  only  as  they  think 
jproper.  Subordinate  to  thedeys  are  officers,  both  mihtary  and  civil ;  and  in 
all  matters  of  hnportance  the  dey  is  expected  to  take  the  advice  of  a  commoa 
council,  which  confifts  of  thirty  paihas.  Thefe  pafhas  (ieldom  fail  of  forming 
parties  amongft  the  foldiers,  againd  the  reigning  dey,  whom  they  make  no 
Icrupleof  aflaliinating,  even  in  council  ;  and  the  ftrongeft  candidate  then  fillt 
his  place.  Sometimes  he  is  depofed  ;  fometimes,  though  but  very  fddom,  he 
Tefigns  his  authority  to  fave  his  life,  and  it  is  feldopi  be  dies*  a  natural  death 
4)P9Qtbc  throoc*    Thf  authority  oJFthe  dey  is  unlimited  ;  but  an  unfucceis* 
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fol  expedition,  or  too  pacific  a  cpndu^t^  feldbm  fails  to  pot  an  eud  to  Ms  II fz 
and  govern ment. 

Revknues.  I  1  liave  already  mentioned  thofe  of  Algiers, bat  tbey  arc  no'j» 
faid  to  be  exceeded  by  Turns.     They  confift  of  a  certain  proportion  of  iLe 
prizes  takftn  from  Chrilliaa«,  a  fmall  capitation' tax,  and  the  cufloma  paid  by 
the  Ehg^in>,  French,  and  other  nation^y  who  are  fuffered  ^o  trade  witb  thote 
iiates.     A«  to  the  king  of  Morocco,  we  can  form  no  idea  of  his  revenues, 
()ecaufe  none  of  hi*  fubjeftscan  be  faid  to  poflcfs  any  property.      From  ihr 
franner  of  his  living,  bis  attendance,  and  appearance,  we  may  conclude  be  ^cm:5 
not   abound  \\\  riches.  .'The  ranfoma  of  ChriHian  flaves  arc  bis  perquiiite?. 
He  fpmetitpf^a  fiiircs  in  tbe  velTels  of  the  other  ftates,  wbicb  entitles   bira  to 
pWt.of  their  prizes.     He  claims  a  tenth  of  the  goods  of  his  Mahometan  fub* 
j<ras,,apd  iix  crowQS  a.  year  from  every  Jew  merchant.     He    has  likcwife 
confidemble,  pro'fi' s'lj;)  tFTq  Negroland  and  other  caravans^  efpeciaUy  the  (Ia¥e 
Uade  towards  the- fojith.'.   It  is  thought  that  the  whole  of  his  ordinary  reve- 
nue, in   money,  dors  not   exceed  1 65,000!.  a  year.     A   detachment  of  the 
army  of  thefe   Uates  is  annually  fent  into  each  province  to  colled  the  tribute 
jrotr-  the  Moors  and  Arabs  )  and  the  prizes  they  .take  at  fea^  fobictixnea  equal 
tBe  taxes  laid  upon  the  natives. 

1    Military  stke^^gth  1      By  *the  Keft  accounts  we   have  received,  the 
';    AT  St  A  AND  LAND.      1  king  of  Morocco  can  bfing  to  the  Held  loOyOCO 
men  \  but  the  tfreugth  of  nif  army  confiils  of  cavalry  niiounted  by  his  negro 
fl(4y.cfi,     Tbofc  wretchds  are  broilgbt  young  to'  Morocco,  know  no  other  ftate 
but  fervrtu&e»  and  no  other  matter  but  that  king,  and  prove  the  firrocft  fnp- 
'port  of  hia  tyranny.     About  the  year  17271  all  the  naval  force  of  Morocco 
coniiffefl  only  of  three  fmall  fhips,  whtch  lay  at  Sallee,  and  being  full  of  mcn^ 
forrtLimt,s  brought  in  prizes.     The    Algerlnes  mamtaLn  about  6500  foot, 
confifting  of  Turks,  and*  cojoglies,  or  the  fons  of  foldiers.     Part  of  them 
fec^e. as  marines  on  bbard  their  VciTcls,     About   1060  of  them  do  garrifon 
.duty,  and  part  are  employed  in  fometiting  difierei)Ccs  among  the  neighbour- 
ing Arab  princes.^  ^cfides  thefe,  thc^  dey'  can  bring  iooo  Moorifti  horfe 
to  the  field  ;  but  as  they  are  enemies  to  the  Tiirks,  they  are  little  truRed. 
Thofe  troops  are  under  excellent  difcipline,  and  the  deys  bf  all  the  oHier  Bar« 
bary.  ftates  keep  up  a  force  in   proportion  to  their  abilities  ;  fo  that  a  few 
years  ago theyrefufed to  fend  any  tribute  to  the  Turkith  emperor,  who  feems 
(o  b^  (ati^Gcd  with  the  (hadow  of  obedience  which  they  pay  nim, 
'    It  is  very  remarkable,  that  though  the  'Carthaginians,  who  inhabited  this 
very  country  ofBaroary,  had  greater  fleets  and  a  more  exteniive  commerce 
than  any  othei'  nation,  or  than  all  the  people   upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
when   that  ftate  flourished,  the  prefent  inhabitants  have  fcarcely  any  merch- 
ant ihips  belonging  to  them,  nor  Tndeed  any  other  than  what*Salle^,  Algiers, 
Tunis,  and  Tripoli  fit  out  for  piracy  ;  which  though  iricreafed  fincc  th^  laft 
attack  of  the  Spaniards,  are  now  biit  few  and  fmall,  and  fome  years  ago  did 
'  not  exceed  fix  ihips,  from  thirty-fix  to  fifty  guns.     The  admnral's  fbip  belongs 
to  the  government :  the  other  captains  are  appointed  by  private  ownerb>  but 
ifubjed  to  military  law.     With  iuch  a  contemptible  .fleet,  thefe  infidels  not 
only  barrafs  the  nations  of  Europe,  but  oblige  them  to  pay  a  kind  of  tnbutc 
by  way  of  prefents. 
^  *  His  TOR  T.J     There  perhaps  is  no  problem  in  hiftory  fo  unaccountable  as 
the  decadence  of  the  fplendor,  power,  and  glory  of  the  iiates  of  Barbary  ; 
which,  when  Rome  w^s  miflyefs  of  the  world,  formed  the  faireft  jewels  in  the 
imperial  diadem.     It  was  not  till  the  feventh  century  that,  after  thefe  ftates 

^ad  been  by  turns  in  Do0effioo  of  the  VaodaU  ani  tbe  Creek  cmperony  the 

^  .  califs 
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eab'fs  or  ^tracens  of  Bagdad  conquered  them,  and  from  thende  became  mafters 
of  aloioft  all  SpaiHi  from  whence  their  pqfterity  was  totally  driven  about  the 
year  1492^  when  the  exiles  (ettled  among  their  friends  and  countrymen  on  the 
Barbary  coaft.  This  naturally  begot  a  pe^^etual  war  between  them  and  the 
Spaniards^  who  preiTed  them  lb  hard,  that  they  called  to  their  affidance  the 
two  famous  brothers  Barbarofla,  who  were  admirals  of  the  Turldfh^fleet,  and 
who,  after  breaking  the  Spanifh  yoke,  iropofed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  all 
thofe  dates  (excepting  Morocco)  their  oyrn'.  Some  attempts  were  made  bjT 
tlic  emperor  Charles  V.  to  reduce  Algiers  and  Tunis,  but  theji  were  unCuc* 
cefs&il  i  and.  as  obfenred»  the  inhabitants  have  ia  faA  Ihaken  off  the  Turkiih 
yoke  likewife.  '  « 

The  emperors  or  kings  of  Morocco  are  the  fucceflbrs  of  thofe  fovereigns 
of  that  country  who  are  called  sheriffs,  and  whofe  powers  refembkd  that  of 
the  califate  of  the  Saracens.  They  have  been  in  geoerd  a  fet  of  bloody 
tyrants  ;  though  tbey  have  had  among  them  fome  able  princes,  particularly 
Muley  Moluct  who  defeated  and  killed  Don  Sebaftian,  king  of  Portugal. 
They  have  lived  in  almod  a  continued  ftate  of  warfare  with  the  kings  of 
'Spain  and  other  Chridian  princes  eVer  fince  ;  nor  does  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain  fometimes  difdain,  as  in  the  yeaic  I7^9»  to  purchafe  their  fnendfhip 
with  prefents. 

The  empire  of  Morocco  has  been  greatly  didurbed  by  intedine  commo« 
tions  ;  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  emperor  and  his  brother  Ben  Adiery 
in  which  the  latter  was  defeated  and  (lain.  Late  accounts  lay  that  the  Spa- 
niards had  affided  another  brother  agaiod  the  emperor,  and  that  the  conflift 
proved  fatal  to  the  latter*  The  prefent  emperor  is  Muley  Yazid,  who  fal- 
ling under  the  difpleafure  of  his  father  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a  religi« 
ous  fanduary.  His  father  was  preparing  to  drive  him  by  force  from  this  frnc* 
tuary,  when  he  was  ove,rtaken  by  death.  Immediately  upon,  this  event  Mu« 
ley  Yazid  came  from  his  fanftviary,  and  quietly  afceoded  trie  throne* 
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Situation  and  Extent* 

0 

Miles.  Degrees.  Sq.  Miles. 

•  T  T  T  18  boupded  on  the  north  by  the  kingdom  of  Sennaar,  or 

Bovi^DAXiisJ  J[^    Kubia  ;  on  the  cad,  partly  by  the  Red  Sea,  and  partly 
by  DancaU  ;  on  the  wed,  by  Gorham  j  and  on  the  fouth,  by  the  kingdom 
of  Gingiro,*and  Alaba. 
It  contains,  the  following,  provinces,  viz. 

I.  Mafuah  ;  a..Tigre  \  3.  Samee  5  4.  Begemder  r  5.  Amhara  ;  5.  Wa- 

laka;  7.  Gojum }   ^*  Damot  r  9.  Maitflia  ;  19.  Dcm'bea;  11.    Kuara; 

'  la.  Nara, 
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12.  Nara.    In  this  diviflony  according  to  Mr.  Brucct  from  wh6in  this  acoocot 
^s  taketay  there  is  neither  geographical  nor  hidorhcal  precifion. 

Air  and  sfcASONS.]  The  rainy  feafon  cbntinaesfor  fix  months  of  ihcyear, 
from  April  to  September,  which  is  fucceeded  without  iotervaly  by  a  doud- 
lefs  (ky»  apd  vertical  fun  ;  and  cold  nights,  which  as  immediately  follow  thefe 
fcorching  days.  The  earth,  notwlthftanding  \he  heat  of  thefc  days,  is  yet 
perpetually  cold  fo  as  to  feel  difagreeably  to  the  foles  of  the  feet ;  partly 
owing  to  the  fix  months  rains,  when  no  fun  ippears>  and  partly  to  the  perpe- 
tual equality  of  nights  and  daya.  • 

QuADilurjsDs.3  There  is  no  country  in  -che  world  which  produces  z 
rreater  number  or  variety  of  quadrupeds,  whether  taoie  or  wild»  than  Abyf* 
iinia.  Of  the  tame  or  cow- kind,  great  abundance  prefcrtt  thefpfetves  every 
where,  diflfering  in  fize,  fome  having  horns  of  various' dimenfions,  fomc  without 
horns  at  all  ;  differing  alfo  in  the  colour  and  length  of  their  hair. 

Among  the  wild  atiimals  are  prodigious  numbers  of  the  gazel,  or  ante- 
lope kind ;  the  bohnr,  faffa,  feeho,  and  madtqua,  and  manyothera.  T*he 
liyacna  is  ftill  more  numerous.  There  are  few  varieties  of  the  dog  or  fox 
Icbd.  Of  thefe  the  moft  numerous  is  the  deep,  or,  3s  he  is  called,  the  jack- 
al ;  this  is  precifely  the  fame  in  all  refpeifts  as  the  deep  of  Barbary  and  Syria, 
who  are  heard  hunting  in  •  great  numbers,  and  howling  jin  the  cTcniog  anc/ 
morning.  The  wild  boar,  1  mailer  and  fmoother  in  the  hair  than  that  of  Bar- 
>bary  or  Europe,  but  differing  m  nothing  elie,  is  met  frequently  in  fwampa  or 
banks  of  rivers  covered  with  wood. 

The  elephant,  rhinocerous,  gireffa,  and .  camelopardalis,  are  inhabitants  of 
the  low  hot  country  *,  nor  is  the  lion,  leopard^  or  faadh,  vhich  is  the  pai>> 
ther,  feen  in  the  high  and  cultivated  country.  •  The  hippopocamus  and  cro- 
codile abound  in  all  the  rivers,  not  only  of  Abyilinia,  but  as  low  down  as 
Nubia  and  Egypt*  There  are  many  of  the  afs  kind  in  the  low  country  to- 
wards the  frontiers  of  Atbara,  but  no  zebras ;  thefe  are  the  inhabitants  ot 
Fazuclo  and  Narea. 

But  of  all  the  otlier  quadrupeds*  there  is  Done  exceeds  Xh^  hysna  for  its 
mercilefs  ferocity.  They  were  a  plague,  fays  our  author,  fpeaking  of  thefe 
animals,  in  Abyffinia  in  every  fjtuation,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  Rcld^  and 
I  think  farpaffcd  thefheep  in  number.  Qondar  was  full  of  them  froiD  the 
time  it  turned  dark  till  the  dawn  of  day,  feeklng  the  different  pieces  of 
ilaoghtered  carcafes  which  this  cruel  and  unclean  people  expofe  in  the  ftreeu 
without  burial. 

It  is  a  conftant  obfervation  in  Numidia,  that  the  lion  avoids  and  flies  firooi 
the  face  of  a  roan,  till  by  fome  accident  they  have  been  brought  to  engage, 
and  the  bead  has  prevailed  againft  him  ^  then  that  feeling  of  fuperiority  irn* 
printed  by  the  Creator  in  the  heart  of  all  animals  for  man's  prefeivation, 
teems  to  forfake  hinu  The  lion,  having  once  tailed  human  blood,  rclin- 
quiflies  the  purfuit  after  the  flock.  He  repairs  to  fome  high-way  or  frequent- 
xd  path,  and  has  been  known  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  to  interrupt  the  joad 
to  a  market  for  feveral  weeks  :  and  in  this  he  perfilts  tiH  hunters  or  foldiers 
are  fent  out  to  deftroy  him. 

B1RDS.3  The  number  of  birds  in  Abyflinia  exceeds  that  of  other  anuDaii 
beyond*  proportion.  The  high  and  low  countries  are  equally  fl.oird  with 
them  :  the  firft  kind  are  the  carAiverous  birds.  Many  fptcies  of  the  eagle 
and  hawk,  many  tnore  ft  ill  of  the  vulture  kind,  as  it  were,  overftock  all 
pans  of  the  country.  That  fpecies  of  glebe,  called  Haddaya,  fo  frequeal 
in  Egypt)  comes  very  pun  finally  into  Ethiopia,  at  the  return  of  the  fun, 
fifter  the  tropical  raips^    The  Niffaa^  or  Golden  Eaeie  is  not  only  the  lar- 
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f^cft  c^thc  eagl«  kind,  but  furely  one  of  the  largeft  birds  tbat  flies.  Front 
wing  to  wtng  he  is  eight  feet  four  inches.  The  black  eagle,  Rachamah,. 
Krkoom,  Moroc,  Shercgrig,  and  Waalia,  are  particularly  defcrfbedby  the  htf- 
torian  of  Abyfilnia,  to  whofe  celebrated  work  we  refer  the  reader  who  is  ded- 
rous  of  InformatioQ  concemitig  them. 

There  is  no  great  plenty  of  water  fowl  in  Abyfiini^ji  jfpecially  of  the  web- 
iboted  kind.  Vaft  variety  of  ftorks  cover  the  plain^in  May,  when  the 
rains  become  conftant.  All  the  deep  and  grafly  bogs  have  fnipes  in  them  i 
and  fwallows  there  are  of  many  kinds  unknown  in  Europe;  thofethat  are 
common  in  £urope  appear  in  paflage  at  the  verv  feafon  wKen  they  take  their 
fiight  from  thence.  There  are  few  owls  in  Abyl&nia ;  but  thofe  areofaa 
immenfe  (ize  and  beauty.  There  are  no  geefe^  wild  or  tame,  exceplisg  what 
Is  cailcd  the  Golden  Goofe,  Goofe  of  the  Nile,  or  Goofe  of  the  Cape,  com- 
mon injall  the  foath  of  Africa  ;  thefe  build  their  ne^  upon  trees,  and  whea 
Hot  in  water,  generally « Gt  upon  them.  ,      , 

Insects.]  From  the  clafs  of  infeds,  we  fhall  felcd  the  moll  remarkable^ 
'viz.  the  Tf5tfalya  or  fly,  which  is  an  infeA  that  furniflics  a  ftriking  proof 
bow  fallacioas  it  is  to  judge  by  appearances.  If  we  confider  ats  fmall  fizc» 
its  weakn^fs,  waut  of  variety  or  beauty^  nothing  in  the  creation  ts  more  con- 
temptible or  infignificant.  Yet  paffing  from*  thefe  to  his  hiftory,  and  to  the 
ac<iount  of  his  powers,  we  muft  confefs  the  very  great  injuftice  we  do  hinv 
from  want  of  confideration.  We  are  obliged  with  the  greatcft  fuiprife  to 
acknowledge,  that  thofe  huge  animals,  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the 
lion,  and  the  kf  ger,  iahabiting  the  fame  woods,  are  ilill  vaftly  his  inferiors^ 
and  that  the  appearance  of  this  fmall  in{eSt\  nay,  his  vtry  found,  though  he 
is  not  feen,  occafions  more  trepidation,  movement,  and  diforder,  both  in  the 
human  and  bmte  creation,  than  virould  whole  herds  of  thefe  monftroiis  ani- 
mals colleded  together,  though  their  nuqiber  was  in  a  ten-fold  poportibft 
greater  than  it  really  is. 

This  infcfl  has  not  1)een  defcribed  by  any  naturallH.  It  is  in  fizc  very  ^t- 
tie  larger  than  a  bee,  of  a  thicker  proportion.  As  foon  as  this  plague  ap- 
pears, and  their  buzziqg  is  hcnrd,  all  the  cattle  forfake  their  food,  and  run 
wildly  about  the  plain,  till  they  die,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  fright,  and  hun- 
ger. No  remedy  remains  but  to  leave  the  black  earth,  and  haften  down  to» 
tbe^fands  of  Atbara,  and  there  they  remain  while  the  rains  laft,  this  cruel 
enemy  never  daring  to  purfue  them  farther.  Though  the  fize  of  the  camel  ia 
immenfe,  his  llrength  vaft,  and  his  body  covered  with  a  thick  (kin,  defended 
With  ilrong  hair,  yet  flill  he  is  not  capable  to  fuftain  th^  violent  pundureg 
the  fly  makes  with  his  pointed  probofcis.  He  muft  lofe  no  time  in  removing 
to  the  lands  of  Atbara  ;  for  when  once  attacked  by  this  fly,  his  body,  head, 
and  legs  break  out  into  large  boflcs,  which  fwcU,  break,  and  putrify,  to  the 
certain  deftrudion  of  the  creature. 

Vegetable  fr6ductions.]  The  Papyrus^  which  is  a  plant  well 
known  in  Egypt,  appears  to  have  been  early  brought  thither  from  Ethiopia. 
It  is  alfo  found  inAbyflinia,  Baiejar^  Balmy  or  Balfam^  is  alfo  a  native  of 
Abyifinia.  The  great  value  fct  upon  this  drug  in  the  caft,  remounts  to 
very  early  ages.  We  know  from  fcripture,  the  oldeft  hiftory  extant,  as  well 
AS  moft  infallible,  that  the  Ifhmaelites,  or  Arabian  carriers  and  merchants, 
trafficking  with  the  Indian  commodities  into  Egypt,  brought  with  them 
balm  as  part  of  the  cargo.  The  Enfetc  h  an  herbaceous  plant,  which  grows 
and  comes  to  great  perfcdtion  at  Goiidar,  but  it  moft  abounds  in  that  part 
«f  Maitiha  ajid  Goutto  weft  of  the  Nile,  where  there  are  large  planta- 
tions 
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tions  of  it»  and  is  there»  almoft  czclufive  of  every  thing  elfe,  the  food  ofth^ 
Galla  inbabitiag  that  province.     When  foft,  like  a  tornip  well  boQed,   if 
eat  with  milk  or  buttery  it  is  the  beft  of  all  food ;  wholefofne»  nourifhtn^, 
and  eafily  dfgefted.     The  Teff'h  a  grain  commonly  fown  al!  over  Abyl- 
fifua»  where  it  feems  to  thrive  equally  on  all  forts  of  gtoond  $  from  it    2? 
made  the  bread  wht^h^s  commonly  ufed  throughout  this  country.     TLe 
Abyflinians  indeed  llave  plenty  of  wheat,  and  K)me  of  it  of  an    excellerit 
quality.     They  likewife  make  as  fine  wheat-bread  as  any  in  the  world,  both 
for  colour  and  tafte  ;  but  the  ufe  of  wheat-bread  is  chiefly  confiped  to  people 
of  the«firft  rank.      The  acacia  tree  is  very  common  in  Abyfiinia,  ms  are 
fcveral  other  curious  produAions  of  the  vegetable  worlds  many  of  which 
^re  defcfibcd  in    the  Appendix    of  our  author^   and  llloftrated    by  many 
elegant  engravings,  which  will  afford  a  very  great  entertainment  to  the  curioua 
botanift. 

Lakes.]  Thcf  lake  of  Tzana  (not  .to  mention  thofe  ofGooderoo,  and 
Court  Ohha)  is  by  much  the  largeil  expanfe  of  water  known  in  this  conn- 
try.  Jta  extent,  however,  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Its  greatefl 
breadth  is  35  miles,  and  its  extent  in  length  is  49,  The  Nile,  by  a  cnrrent 
always  vifih^e,  crofles  the  end  of  i^.  In  the  dry  months,  from  Of^ober  to 
March,  the  lake  (brinks  greatly  iu  fize ,  but  after  that  all  thofe  rivers  are 
full  which  are  on  every  fide  of  it,  and  fall  into  the  lake,  like  radii  drawn  to  a 
centre  ;  then  it  fwells,  and  extends  itfelf  into  the  plain  country,  and  has  of 
courfe  a  much  larger  furface. 

There  are  about  eleven  inhabited  iflands  in  the  lake.  AD  tbefe  iflandf 
Vere  formerly  ufed  as  prifons  for  the  great  people,  or  for  a  voluntary  retreat, 
oh  account  of  fome  difguft^or  great  misfortune,  or  as  places  of  fecunty  to  dc« 
poHt  theii*  valuable  effe^s  during  trouSlefome  times. 

Cataracts  or  the  Nile.}  Omitting  thofe  of  inferior  n6te,  we  fhall 
here  give  the  reader  fome  account  of  the  great  catara^  of  Alata,  *'  which, 
fays  Mr.  Bruce,  was  the  mod  magnificent  fight  that  ever  I  beheld.  The 
height  has  been  rather  exaggerated.  The  miflionaries  fay  the  hOll  k  about 
iixteen  ells,  or  fifty  feet.  The  meafuring  is,  indeed,  very  difficult  ;  but,  by 
the  pofition  of  long  iiicks,  yd  poles  of  different  lengths,  at  different  heights  of 
{he  rock,  from  the  water's  edge,  I  may  venture  to  fay  that  it  is  nearer  forty 
feet  than  any  other  meafure.  The  river  had  been  confiderably  increafed  by 
rains,  and  fell  in  one  fheet  of  water,  without  any  interval,  above  haflPan  £ng* 
lifh  mile  in  breadth^  with  a  force  and  noife  that  was  truly  terrible,  and  which 
fiunned|  and  made  me  for  a  time,  perfeAly  dizzy.  A  thick  fume,  or  haze, 
covered  the  fall  all  round,  and  hung  over  the  courfe  of  the  ftream  both  above 
and  below,  marking  its  tra6^,  though  the  water  is  not  feen.  The  river,  though 
f welled  with  rain,  preferved  its  natural  clearnefs,  and  felij  as  &r  as  I  could 
difcem,  into  a  deep  pool,  or  bafon^  in  the  folid  rock,  which  was  full,  and  in 
twenty  different  eddies,  to  the  very  foot  of  the  precipice ;  the  ftreamt  when  it 
fell,  feeming  part  of  it  to  run  back  with  great  fury  upon  the  rock,  as  well  as 
forward  in  the  line  of  its  courfe,  raifing  a  wave,  or  viplent  ebullition,  by  chaf* 
ftng  againfte<vch  other.  . 

**  Jerome  Lobo  pretends,  that  he  has  fat  ilnder  the  curvp,  or  arch,  made 
by  the  projeAile  force  of  the  water  rufhing  over  the  precipice.  He  fays 
he  fat  calmly  at  the  foot  of  it,  and  looking  through  the  curve  of  the  ftream» 
as  it  was  falling,  faw  a  number  of  rainbows  of  inconceivable  beauty  in  this 
extraordinary  prifm.  This  however,"  continues  Mr.  Bruce,  ••  without 
hcfitation,  1  aver  to  be  a  downnght  falfehood.  A  deep  pool  of  water 
reaches  to  the  very  foot  of  the  rock,  and  id  in  perpetual  agitation.   Now 

allow- 
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-allowing  that  thtKt  was  a  feat  oc  benchi  yrhich  tbere  is  not>  ip  (he  middle  of 
the  pools  It  18  abfokitely  impoflible,  by  any  exertion  of  huBian  ftrengthi  to 
limve  arrived  at  it.  Although  a  very  robuft  mani  in  the  prime  and  vigonr 
-of  life,. and  a  hardy  prafiifed,  indefatigable  fwimmer^  I  am  perfedlly  confi- 
dent he  could  not  have  got  to  that  feat  from  the  ffaore  throbgh  the  qpicteft 
part  of  that  bafon.  And,  fuppodng  the  friar  placed  in  his  imaginary^  fekt 
under  die  curve  of  that  immenfe  arch  of  water,  he'maft  have  had  a  por- 
tion of  firmnefs  more  than  falls  to  the  (hare  of  ordinary  men,'  and  *  which  it 
'not  likely  to  be  acquired  in  a  monaftic  life,  to  philofophixe'  upon  optics  in 
-fuch  a  fituation,  where  every  thing  wonld  feem  to  bis  daztlcd'eyerf  to  be  in 
motion,  and  the  llream,  in  a  noife  like  the  loudeft  thunder^  to  make  the 
folid  rock  (at  leaft  as  to  Oenfe)  (hake  to  its  very  foundattoh,  and  threaten 
to  tear  every  nerve  to  pieces,  and  to  deprive  one  of  other  fenfes  befides  that 
of  hearing.  It  was  a  mod  magnificent  fight,  that  ages,  added  to  the  great- 
eft  length  of  human  life,  would  not  efface  or  eradi<^ate  from  my  memory ; 
it  ftruck  me  with  a  kind  of  ftufyor,  and  a  total  9blivion  of  where  I  watf; 
anVl  of  every  other  fublunary  concern.  It*  was  one  of  the  moft  ftupendoui 
iights  in  the  creation."  ,     ;      " 

Sources  of  thS  Nils.]  The  Agowsvof  Damot  pay  divine  honour  to 
^bc  Nile  ;  they  worfhip  the  river,  and  thoufahds  of  cattle  'have  bedi  ofTcnred*, 
and  flill  are  offered,  to  the  fpirit  fuppofed  to  refide  at  its  fources.  The 
village  of  Geefh,  though  not  farther  diftant  than  600  yards*  is  not  in  fight 
of  the  fources  of  the  Nile.  The  country  upoh  the  fame  plane  with  the  foun^ 
tains,  terminates  in  a  cliff  abouV  300  yards  deep  down  to  the  plain  .of 'Afia^ 
iDvhich  flat  country  continues  in  the  fame  fubakefn  degree  of  elevatron,  till  it 
meets  the  Nile  again  about  70  miles  fouthward,  after  it  has  made  the  circuit 
of  Qojam  and  Damot.  In  the  middle  of  a  marfh,  about  80  yards  in<breadthf 
and  fomething  lefs  than  46  yards  from  the  bottom 'of  the  oioilntain  of 
Geefh|  arifes  a  hillock  of  a  circular  form,  about  three  ^Qt  f^om  the  furface 
ttf  the  marfh  itfelf,  though  apparently  founded  much  decper">  in  it.  The 
diameter  of  this  is  fomething  fhort  of  twelve  feet ;  it  is  furrounded  by  i 
lliallow  trench,  which  colleds  the  water,  and  voids  it  eaftward  ;  it' is  firmly 
built  with  fod  or  earthen  turf,  brought  from  th<  fides,  and  conftantly  kept 
in  repair,'  and  this  is  the  altar  upon  which  all  their  religious  ceremonies  are 
performed.  In  the  middle  of  this. altar  is  a  hole,  obvioufly  made,  or  at  leaft 
enlarged,  by  the  hand  of  man.  It  is  kept  clear  of  grafs,  or  'other  aquatic 
plants*  and  the  water  in  it  is  perfe^ily  pure  and  limpid,  but  has  no  ebullition 
or  motion  of  any  kind  difcernible  upon  its  furface.  This  mouth,  or  open- 
ing of  the  fource,  is  fome  parts  of  an  inch  lefs  than  three  feet  diameter* 
«nd  the  water  ftood  on  the  5tb  of  November,  when  Mr.  Bruce  vifited  it, 
about  two  inches  from  the  lip  of  the  brim,  nor  did  it  increafe  or  diminifh 
during  all  the  time  Mr^  Bruce  remained  at  Gcefh,  though  he  made  plenti- 
ful ufe  of  it.  This  fpring  is  about  fix  feet  fix  inches  deep. 
'  Ten  feet  diftant  from  the  firft  of  thefe  fprings,  a  little  to  the  weft  of 
fouth,  is  th^  facrcd  fountain,  about  eleven  inches  in  diameter ;  but  this  is 
eight  feet  three  inches  deep.  And  about  twenty  feet  diftant  from  tiie  firft, 
to  the  S.  S.  W.  is  the  third  fource,  its  mouth  being  fomething  more  than 
two  feet  largd  and  it  is  five  feet  eight  inches  deep.  Both  thefe  laft  foun- 
tains ftand  in  the  middle  of  fmall  altar?,  made  like  the  former  of  firm  fod, 
but  neither  of  them  above  three  feet  diameter,  and  having  a  foot  of  lefs'ek- 
vatioQ  than  the  firft,.  With  a  brafs  quadrant  of  three  feet  rtdius,  he  found 
the  latitude  to  be  10*  59'  north;  and  by  10**  59'  24"  in  round  numbers, 
Cpr  the  ^%3&  latitude  of  the  principal  fountain  of  the  Nile*  though  fhe  Jefiiit^ 
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twenty  of  ftonc,  fix  or  eight  of  which  are  two  (lories  each.     N.  lat.  15*  3  S* 

5';'E.  Ion.  390  36'  30':., 

T&'ADE  AND  coMM^fcRCB.]  Ma^i^ah  continued  a  place  of  moch  refofC  sa 
long  38  commerce  flourtftiedt  and  notwjthftanding  the  opprefEon  of  ^^e 
Turks  is  ftill  a  place  of  confidcrable  tradi.  Bnt  it  is  all  done  in  a  floTciaiy 
manner,  and  for  articles  where  afmall  capital  is  tavefted.*  Property  here  i« 
too  precarious  to  riik  a  venture  in  valuable  comrooditieSy  where  the  hand  01 
power  enters  into  every  tranfaAioru 

.  Gondar  and  all  the  neighbouring  country  depend  f«r  t^ie  neceffiffics  of 
life,  cattle,  honey,  butter,  wheat,  hides,  wax,  and  a  nnmber  of  facb.  articles, 
upon  the  Agows,  who  inhabit  a  province  in  whieh  the  fonrcea  of  the  Nn« 
arc  found,  and  which  province  is  no  wher6  60  miles  in  length,  no*  half  t.bar 
in  breadth.  Thefb  Agows  come  conftanily  in  fttcceffion,  a  thoufand  or 
fifteen  hundred  at  a  time,  loaded  with  thcfe  commodities  to  the  capitaL 

It  may  naturally  occur,  that,  in  a  long  carriage,  fuch  as*that  of  a  hnndrc<i 
miles  in  fuch  a  climate,  butter  muft  melt,  and  be  in  a  ^te  of  fufioo,  OMife* 
quently  very  near  putrefadlion :  this  is  prevented  by  the  root  of  an  herb,  caJ* 
led  Moc  moco,  yellow  in  colour^  and  in  (hape  nearly  refembling  a  carrot  ; 
this  they  bruife  and  miit  with  their  butter,  and  >a  very  (mall  quaiBtity  pre- 
ferves  it  frefh  for  a  confiderable  time. 

Religion.]  Mr.  Bruce  ioforq:is  us,  from  the  annals  of  AbyfQaia,  that  ta 
the  time  of  Solomon  all  this  country  was  eon^rted  (o  Judaifm,  and  the  ^o* 
vemment  of  the  chuijch  and  ft  ate  modelled  according  to  what  was  then  in 
ufe  at  Jcrufalem,  -        * 

Some  ecclefidlical  writers^  rather  from  attachment  to  partitular  fyftems, 
than  from  any  convidion  that  the  opinion  they  efpoufe  is  truth,  would'pcr- 
fuade  lis  that  the  converfion  of  Abyilinia  to  Chriftianity  happened  in  the  day» 
o&  the  apoilles  ;  but  it  appears  that  this  was  efTe6ied  by  the  labours  of  Fru- 
mentius  (the  apodle  of  the  Abyffihians)  in  the  y^ar  of  Chrift  353,  accord- 
ing to  our  account. 

Their  firft  bifhop,  Frumentiusy  being  ordained  about  the  year  3331  pre-' 
fervcd  Abyflinia  untainted  with  hcrcfy  till  the,  day  of  his  death,  and  being 
intruded  in  the  religion  of  the>  Greeks  of  the  church  of  Alexandna»  by 
St.^  Athauaiius,  then  fitting  in  the  chair  of  St.  Mark,  it  follows  that  the  true 
religion  of  the  Abyflioians,  which  they  received  on  their  converfion  to  Cbcif- 
tianity,  is  that  of  the  Greek  church.  They  receive  the  holy  (aerament  m 
,  both  kinds,  in*  unleavened  bread,  and  in  the  grape  bruifed  with  the  hufk  to- 
gether as  it  grows,  fo  that  it  is  a  kind  of  marmalade,  and  is  given  in  a  iiat 
Ipoon.  Large  pieces  of  bread  are  given  to  the  communicants  in  proportion 
to  their  quality,  which  they  chew  as  indecently  and  with  fuU  as  much  noife 
as  they  eat  at  table.     They  obfcrve  alfo  circumcifion. 

H1STOR.Y.3  As  the  account  of  kings  and  princes  of  remote  ages  are  not 
always  entertaining,  and  as  the  hiiiory  of  fo  barbarous  and  nncivilifed  a  peo- 
ple will,  we  prefume,  afford  but  fmall  amufement  to  our-  readers,  whatever 
latisfadtion  they  may  have  received  fiom  furveying  the  manners  and  cudoms 
of  the  people,  and  the  natural  hidory  of  the  country  ;  we  (hall  therefore 
make  no  farther  apology  for  omitting  the  account  of  the  annal&.of  Abyf- 
finia,  but  refer  thofe,  who  have  any  defire  of  inforniation  upon  this  fub- 
jeft,  to  the  Jecond  volume  of  the  Travels  of  our  adventurous  author,  wherj 
be  will  find  a  very  ample  detail  through  more  than  700  pages  of  i  poode* 
roui  quarto. 
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IT  having  been  long  a  fubjeft  of  lamentation  that  Europeans  know  very 
little,  if  any  thing,  of  the  inferior  di/H9s  of  Africa,  we  are  happy  to  find 
that  an  afibciation  has  been  entered  into  for  the  purpofe  of  exploring  thefe 
dreaty  regions.  Thi^  aflbciation  todk  place  on  the  9th  pf  June,  1788,  and 
tonAfts  of  95  members';  out  of  which  number  the  following  perfons  were 
clewed  a  committee,  .viz.  lord  Ranvdon^  the  lifbop  of  Landaff^  Sir  Jofeph  Banks^ 
Mr.  Beaufoy^  and  Mr,  Stuart,  *  To  thefc  gentlemen  were  cdnfigned  the  di- 
re£tion  of  its  fun^s,  the  management  of  its  correfpbndence,  and  the  choice 
of  the  perfon  to  whom  the  geographical  miffion  was  to  be  affigned.  Per« 
fuadcd  of  the  importance  of  the  obje6l  which  the  aflbciation  had  in  view, 
their  committee  loft  no  time  in  executing  the  plan  which  it  had  formed* 
Two  gentlemen  were  recommended  to  them ;  and  appearing  to  be  eminently 
quaKfied  *  for  making  the  prbje^ed  refearches,  they  were  dboCen.  One  was 
a  Mr.  Ledyard ;  the  other  a  Mr*  Lucof* 

^  .Such  a  perfon  as  Mr.  Ledyard  was  formed  by  nature  for  theobjefl  in  con- 
tefEiplation»  and  were  we  unacquainted  with  the  fequel,  we  fhould  congratu- 
late the  fociety  in  being  fo  fortunate  as  to  find  fuch  a  man  for  one  of  their 
tiiiffionaries ;  but  the  reader  will  foon  be  acquainted  with  the  melancholy  cir- 
cumftance  to  which  we  allude.  .  n 

*  From  two  fuch  geographical  miffionaries  (obferves  a  very  refpedable  li- 
terary joumalift*)  much  information  was  no  doubt  expeded  ;  and,  though 
theTiews^of  the  fociety  are  not  yet  fully  anfwered,  the  communications 
which  it  has  received,  are  of  a  nature  which  will  excite^  though  not  fully 
gratify  the  curiofity  of  geographers* 

**  Mr.  Ledyard  undertook,  at  his  own  defire,lh^  difficult  and  perik>u8  talk ' 
^f  traverfing  from  eaft  to  weft  in  the  latitude  attributed  to  the  Niger,  the 
wideft  par(  of  the  continent  of  Africa.     On  this  bold  adventure,  he  left 
London,  June  30,  1788,  and  arrived  at  Cairo  on  the  t9th  of  Auguft. 

*  Hence,  he  tranfmitted  fuch  accounts  to  his  employers,  as  maaifeft  him  to 
have  been  a  traveller  who  obferved,  refleded,  and  compared ;  and  fuch  was 
the  informiation  which  he  Colle£^ed  here  from  the  travelling  flave-merchantSj 
and  from  others.  refpeAing  the  interior  diilridls  of  Africa,  that  he  was  im- 
patient to  explore  them.  He  wrote  to  the  committee,  that,  his  next  com- 
munication would  be  from  Sennaar,  (600  miles  to  the  fbuth  of  Cairo)  :  but 
death,  attributed  to  various  caufes,  arrefted  him  at  the  commencement  of  hft 
refearches,  and  difappointed  the  hopes,  which  were  entertained  of  his  pio- 
jefted  journey. 

'  Endowed  with  a  foul  for  difcovery ;  and  formed,  by  nature,  for  atchieve- 
ments  of  hardihood  and  peril ;  the  death  of  MrJ  Ledyard  muft  be  confider* 
ed  as  a  public  misfortun'e.  Ladies  as  well  as  philofophers  will  lament  him» 
efpetially  when  they  read  his  charader  of  the  fair  fex,  which  conceiving  it 
to  be  juft  we  (hall  he^einfert.  **  Not  haughty,  not  arrogant,  not  fupercili- 
oas,  they  are  full  of  courtefy  and  fond  of  fociety  ;  if  hungry,  dry,  cold,  wet 
or  iick,  the  women  have  ever  been  friendly  to  m^  and  uniformly  fo  ;  and  to 
add  to  this  virtue  thefc  adkions  have  been  performed  in  fo-  free  and  kind  a 
manner,  that  if  I  was  dry,  I  drank  the  fwceteil  draught,  and  if  hungry,  I 
cat  the  fwectcft  tnorfel'' 
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With  a  tniKture  of  regret  and  difappofntmenl^  we  tarn  from  poor  L.^« 
yard,  to  notiee  Mr.  Lucas's  comcnanlcatiooti  which  occupy  the  greateft  part 
of  the  volume  pablifhed  by  the  affocfation.  He  embarked  for  Tripoli^  Oc« 
tober  189  17^8,  with  ioftru^Uons  to  proceed  over  the  Defert  of  Zahar«  to 
Fezaaoy  to  collet,  and  to  traafmit  by  way  of  Tripoli,  whatever  incclligenc^ 
the  people, of  Fezzan,  or  th^  tradera  thith«sr,  might  be  able  to  afford  ccfpefi- 
ing  the  interior  of  the  cxHitineotj  and  to  return  by  the  way  of  Gmmbia,  or 
the  Goaft  of  Guinea.  ^ 

.  *  Ihftro^ions  to  undertake  greit  enterpriae8«  are  more  eafily  i^vcp  thai 
executed.  So  Mr.  Lucae  fbiiad;  and  £0  the  reader^^o  his  dilappoiiHoaeoi 
will  find  likewife.  Only  a  part  of  the  plan  was  this  g^ogn^hical  mifipnary 
able  to  carry  into  executioa.  He  fets  out,  iiuieeds  moanted  oa  a  handibiDe 
mule»  pneiented  to  hisi  by  the  hty^  the  bashaw's  elded  Cos,  io  company  with 
(hereefs*  for  the  kiagdoai  of  Fczzan  ;  reiblved,  we  will  fuppofe,  to  peoctrate 
from  TripoK  ^ven  unto  Gambia :  bot  bis  peregnnatioss,  which  bcgaa  Fei>. 
1*  1 78^  terminated  at  Mefui^ts*  00 '  Feb,  7. 

*  Deprived  of  vifiting  Ftszan*  and  the  other  inland  diftri^  of  Africa, 
Mi*.  Lucas  foHcits  the  informarion  of  bia  feUow  traveUers,  and  traafoita  to 
the  Society  the  r^fwU  of  his  oonfereflces.  A  memoir  compiled  ia  thia  way, 
from  the  reports  of  a  Ibeeref  Imhammed,  will  aot  .be  deemod  very  iatiafac* 
tory ;  and  yet  it  certainly  mcrita  Qonfidtratioai  as  it  ii>  in  part,  conoborated 
by  other  tefiimooiea.' 

'  Having  no  other  fources  of  information,  howevei^  'Wie  muft*  for  the  pre* 
£ent  content  ourfelv^  with  thcfc  comoKUiHcatioBS.  From  the  variolic  coa- 
ierenccs  of  Mr.  Lt^ad  with  the  ihcreef  Imhaounadt  the  foMowing  aamtivc 
k  compofed :  ,  -  ' 

^  It  defcribes  the  kingdom  of  Fezxaa  to  far  a  (mall  circular  dot»atn»  placed 
in  a  vaft  wildemefs,  as ,  an  ifland  in  the  midft  of  the  oceaoj  coataioing  near 
an  hundred  towns  and  viUagef,  of  which  Mouraouk  is  the  capital,  £flaot, 
fouth  from  Mefurata,  about  390  miles,  lu  this  kiagdom  are  to  be  Ceea 
Ibme  .venerable  remaioa  of  ancient  nugniiiccQce,  lotat  diftrifta  af  Minaiiubla 
fertility,  and  nnmerous  (moaking  bkes,  producing  a  fpeciea  of  fbfiii  alkah 
called  trona.  Agriculture  and  pafturaga  are  the  principal  occupations  of  the 
Fe^anoiers  :  they  do  not  appear  to  have  any  coin ;  their  nsedium  of  oomaierce 
is  gold  duil :  their  hou&Sy  or  rather  huts*  are  buik  of  clay>  and  are  covered 
with  braachea  of  tirea»  on  which  earth  is  laid.  As  rain  aever  falls  at  Feazaji, 
this  covering  is  a  fufBcient  protection*  Their  drefs  refemblea  that  of  the 
Moors  of  Barbary :  but,  during  the  heats  of  funm>er,  which  ara  intenie,  they 
aniy  wear  drawers,  and  a  cap  to  proteA  their  heads  from  the  immediate  ac- 
tion of  the  fun.  To  the£e,  many  particufars  arc  added  of  their  perfooa,  di« 
feafcs,  and  mode  of  cure  ;  pf  their  religion,  government,  taxps,  animal  aod 
vegetable  produ&ions.  Their  fovereiga,  who  is  a  tributary  of  the  bafbaw  of 
I^Vipoli,  adminifters  impartial  judice. 

*  The  narrative  proceeds  to  ^te,  that  Couth  raft  of  Moutzouk,  at  the  di& 
tance  of  too  miles,  is  a  fandy  defert,  20a  mile^  wid<  ;  bevond  which,  arc  the 
mouutpnis  of  Tibefti,  inhabited  by  ferocious  favages,  tnbutary  to  Fcaxsn. 
The  Tallies  between  the  mountains  are  faid  to  be  fertQiaed  by  innuoitrablc 
fprings,  to  abound  with  corn,  and  to  be  celebrated  for  their  breed  of  ca- 
mels. The  tribute  of  the  Tibeftins  to  the  king  of  Fez^an,  is  twcaty  eamd 
loads  of  fenna.  j 

*  This  kingdom  is  inconiiderable,  w}}en  compared  with  the  two  great  em* 
pires  of  Boraou  and-  CaHinai  which  lie  fouth  of  Fe2zan,  occupying  that  vali 
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TegioD  which  fpreads  ttfelf  from  the  river  of  the  Antelopes  for  Z200  miles 
Vfcftward,  and  ificlud«8 1  gredt  part  of  the  Niger's  courfe.  Cafhna,  we  are  in- 
"formed^  contaftis  athotSfand  towns  and  pillages ;  and  in  Bomou,  which  is  ftill 
more  confiderablcr,  thirty  languages  are  faid  to  be  fpoken.  The  latter  is  re* 
prefented  as  a  fertile  and  beautiful  country  ;  its  capital  being  fitdated  within 
a  day's  journey  of  the  river  H^oJ  el-Gasuit  which  is  loft  in  the  fandy  wailesof 
the  vaft  defert  of  Bihna,  and  is  inhabited  by  herdfmeo,  dwellings  like  the  old 
patnarchsrin  tents,  and  whofe  wealth  conMs  in  their  cattle  ^.  (Bornou  or 
JBernoa,  is  a  word  fignifyingiChe  land  of  Noah  ;  for  the  Arabs  conceive^  that 
on  the  Retiring  of  the  delugcy  its  mountains  received  the  ark. }  Though  th^y 
cultiyate  various  forts  of  grain i  the  ufe  of  the  plough  is  unknown  ;  and  the 
hoe  is  the  only  iodrunent  of  hufbandry^  Here  grapes,  apricots,  and  pome« 
granates*  together  with  limes  and  kmons,  and  two  fpecies  of  melons,  the  water 
mud  the  mu&,  are  produced  in  large  abundance  :  but  one  of  the  moH  valuable 
of  its  vegetables  is  a  tree  called  kedeyna^  which,  in  form  and  height,  refem« 
bles  the  olive,  is  like  the  lemon  in  its  leaf,  and  bears  a  nut,  bf  which  the  ker- 
nel and  the  (hell  are  both  in  great  eftimation,  the  firft  as  a  fruit,  the  lafl  on  ac« 
count  of  the  oil  which  it  fUrnifhes  when  bruifed,4nd  which  fupplie^  ^helampa 
of  the  people  of  Bomoo  with  a  fubftitute  for  the  oil  of  olives,.?.  139.  Bees, 
|t  is  added,  are  fo  numerous}  that  the  wax  is  often  thrown  avray  as  an  article  of 
no  value  in  the  market.  I^ny  other  particulars  are  added,  for  which  w.e 
mutt  refer  to  the  Xork*  The  population  ia  defcribed  by  the  eaprel&dn,  a 
ccufuk/s  muUkude,  We  (hall  paU  o^er  ^^  nature  of  their  religion,  which  is 
Mohammedan  ;  of  their  governa^eot,  which  is  an  eledive  monarchy  ;  and  the 
fingular  mode  of  their  elcding  a  new  king  f^ompmong  the  children  of  thede- 
ceaftd  fovereign  :  but  the  account  of  the  prefent  fultan^  his  wives,  and  hit 
children  (p.  aayU  is  toocurioua  not  to  be  ea;hibi|pd. 

^The  prefent  fultan,  who(e  name  is  Alii,  ia  a  man  of  an  unoflentatious,  plain 
appearance ;  for^be  ftldom  n^e^rs  any  other  drefs  than  the  common  blue  (hirt 
of  cotton  or  (jlk.and  the^lk  or  mu()in  turban,  which  form  the  ufual  drefs  of 
the  coantry.  Such,  however,  is  the  magnificence  of  his  feragiio,  that  the 
ladies  who  inhabit  it  are  faid  tT>  be  foo  in  number,  aad  he  himfdf  is  defcribed 
as  the  reputed  father  of  3  50  childfen,  of  whom  300  are  males  ;  a  dilpropor- 
tioa  which  fiaturallyfuggefts  the  idea  that  the  mother,  preferring  to  the  gi-a- 
tification  of  natural  a£[t^§lion,  the  joy  of  feeing  herOelf  tKe  fuppofied  parent  of 
t  future  candidate  for  the  empire,  (bmetimes  exchanges  her  .female  child  for 
the  mak  offspring  of  a  ftraoger.  ^  . 

*  We^are  told  thai  fire-arms,  though  not  unknown  to  the  people  of  Bor« 
oou,  are  not  poffefied  by  theou  "  > 

'  South  eaft  from  Bornou,  lies  the  exienfive  kingdom  of  Begarmee:  and 
beyond  this  kingdom,  are  faid  to  be  fcveral  tribes  of  negroes,  idolaters,  and 
feeders  on  humau  fle(h«  Thefe,  we  are  told,  are  annually  invaded  by  the  Be- 
garmeefe  ;  and,  when  they  have  taken  as  many  prifoners  as  thetr  purpofe 
may  require,  they  drive  the  captives,  like  cattle,  to  Begarmee.  It  is  further 
faid,  that  if  any  of  them,  exhauiled  by  fatigue,  happen  to  linger  in  their 
pace,  one  of  the  horfemen  feizes  on  the  oldeft,  and  cutting  off  his  arm,  ufca 
it  as  a  club  to  drive  on  the  reft. 

<  We  are  not  much  difpofed  to  give  credit  to  this  relatiou.  That  the  ne« 
frees,  who  are  fold  fcfr  flaves,  are  different  from  the  other  Africans,  is  not 

*  Hoifes  and  iMtnea  Mttlt)  goats,  fiieej»,  and  supielt,  art  the  Aamtn  annnals  of  the 

fro. 
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p^bable ;  and  that  they  fliould  be  drivetx  along  with  the  mangled  Umbs  oF 
their  aflbciatesi  utteriy  exceeds  belief. 

*  The  empire  of  Caftina  bears  a  great  refemblance  to  that  oJ:,Bomoi]. 

*  After  penifing  what  is  here  related  of  the  extent,  population,    fertility, 
manufadlurcs,  and  commerce  of  thefe  regions,  we  may  be  permitted  to  Wqa- 
idcr  at  their  having  remained  altogether  unknown  to  Europeans.     Wc  can- 
not   but  fufpeA   confiderable    exaggerations.     Thai  the   interior    parts  of 
Africa  are  peopled^  the  caravans  which  go  from  Cairo  and  Tnpolit  .and 
which  arc  often  abfent  three  years,  fufficiently  evince  :  but  that  they  arc  di- 
vided into  regular  and  civilized  dates,  may  be  a  quedion.     ji  tboufand  Uvnu 
And  villages  in  one  eippire,  and  thirty  different  languages  fpoken  in  tl»e-  othef^ 
manifed  a  difpolition  in  the  fhereef  Imhammed  to  enlargement,  or,  at  leaft 
to  retail  loofe  reports.     That  they  fhouW  be  acquainted  with,  yet  not  pofleft 
fire-arms,  nor  make  any  attempt  to  navigate  the  Niger,  nor  even  to  take  the 
fifh  that  abound  in  its  waters,  but  little  accords  with  the  hiftory  of  tlteir  com- 
merce, and  of  their  progrefs  in  manufaAures. 

*  Let  us,  however,  make  all'polfible  dedu6iions,  and  be  ever  fo  incredoloiia 
as  to'fome  particulars,  the  profpefi  which  this  narrative  opens  to  us,  of  the 
interior  of  Africa,  (the  greater  part  of  which  we  have  been  accu domed  to 
€onfider  as  conligaed,  by  nature,  to  perpetual  ^erility  and  defolatioa)  muft 
afiFqrd  great  pleafure  ;  and  though,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  it  is  far. 
from  being  fatisfa^ory,  or  from  having  anfwered  the  obje6l  of  the  miffion,  it 
may  be  regarded  by  the  fociety  as  that  Tort  of  evidence  which  fhould  encou- 
rage them  to  perfevere,  and  ought  to  induce  Europeans,  without  delay,  ac^ 
tually  to  explore  the  central  provinces  of  the  African  continent.' 
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CONSIDERING  the  ardour  of  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe  for 
fettling  colonies  in  didant  regions  of  the  globe»  it  is  fomewbat  fur* 
prifing  that  a  climate  fo  temperate  and  a  foil  fo  produ^ive  as  that  of  Siena 
I^eone  did  not  long  ago  attrad  their  notice.  A  fettlemeat  was  formed  there 
in  17919  for  a  better  purpofe  than  that  which  fird  drew  the  natives  of  Europe 
to  the  Wed  Indies  and  the  American  continent ;  it  was  not  to  plunlier  and 
opprefs  the  miferable  natives  ;  but  to  diffu(e  among  them  the  light  of  know« 
icdge,  the  bledings  of  religion  and  the  comforts  of  civilization  ;  and  thereby 
to  cement  and  perpetuate  the  mod  confidential  union  between  the  Europeaa 
colonies  and  the  natives  of  that  country. 

It  had  been  afcertained  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  climate  and. foil  of  Africa 
were  admirably  fuited  to  the  growth  of  fugar,  coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  &c« 
The  company  propofed  to  indru6l  the  natives  to  raife  thefe  articles,  and  to  fct 
them  the  example,  by  a  fpirited  cultivation,  on  its  own  account. 

Every  thing  was  fettled  with  the  native  ehiefs  upon  the  mod  equitable 
principles,  and  the  (hips  failed  in  March  1 79^.  Before  the  end  of  two  years 
iVom  the  inditution  of  the  colony,  order  and  indudry  had  begun  to  fhow  their 
edc£^s  in  increafing  profperity.  The  woods  bad  been  cut  down  to  the  dif« 
taoce  of  about  three  Englifh  miles  all  round  the  town.  By  thefe  means  the 
clhnate  had  become  healthier,  and  ficknefs  had  diminidied.  The  fame  of  the 
colony  had  fpreaMiot  only  along  the  whole  wedern  coad  of  Africa,  but  alfo 
to  parts  far  didant  from  the  coad ;  embafRes  had  been  received  of  the  mod 
frie^^  nature  from  kings  and  princes  fcveral  hundred  miles  diftant;  and 
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^he  native  chiefs  had  begun  to  fend  their  chfldren  to  the  coloiiy,  inth  fiill 

confidence*  to  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  accounts,  and  to 'be  brought 

5»p  in  the'Cbnfti;in  rehgipn.     I,na  V^ord,1t  was  nqt  without  grounds  that  the 

dire£lor»  looked  forward  to  that  joyful  petioil  when,  by  the  influence  of  the 

compauy's  meafures,  the  continent  of  Africa  fliould  be  refcued  from  her  pf-e- 

lent  ftatc^fdarknefs  and/ni(ery,  and  exhibit  a  fcene  of  h'ght  and  knowledge* 

of  civilisation  and  order,  of  peaceful  induftry  and  domeftic  comfort.     But 

this  cfaearful  fcene  was  foon.overcaft,  and  this  beautiful  and  profpcreus  colo«' 

ny   Qver^helmed  with  ruin.     Two  French  (hips  arrived  at  Sierra  Leone,  on 

the  28th  of  September   17949  fired  upon  the  town  and  did  mucK  damage. 

The'inhabitaots  being  in  no  refpe^  provided  for  their -reception  were  forced 

tqjfubmit.  ^  ' 

r     la   the   afternoon  the  .enemy  :Unded,  finding  the  town  almoft  deftitute 

pf  people,  b^t  rich  in  proyiGons,  cloathlng,  aud  other  ilores.     They  J>e- 

fp^  loimediately  to  break  open  the  boufea  and  to  plunder.     What  they  did 

.not  .want,  they  deftroyed,  burnt,  or  threw  into  the  river,    ^hey  killed  all 

the  cattle  and  apimals  they  foupd  in  the  fields  or  ftreets^  yards,  or  elfe- 

'vbere,  pot  fparing  even  aCTeSy  do^,  and  cats.     Thefe  proceedings  they  con- 

tioued  the  whole  fucc;eeding  wed^,  till  they  bad  entirely  ruined  this  beau- 

^tifttl  and  profpcring  colony  ;  and  when  they  found  nothing  nu>re   worth 

plundering,  they  fet  fire  to  the  pubUc  buildings  and  all  the  houfes  belonging 

to  the  .EuropeaiOS  and  burnt,  as  the]^£ud,  by  miftake  nine  or  ten  hou(^  df 

the  colonifts.  '    - 

It  ws|8  thus  th^t  the  JFrencb    cp^ecuted  their  purpofe   of  fpreading 

liffht  and    liberty   through  the  world.,     The   S^ierra   Leone   colony  was 

^ftabliihed  for  no  oth^  end  than  to  .at>olifh  the  (lave  trade,  to  enlighten 

the  Africa|[^s,  an^  to  i;cn4er  them  ^tional,  virtuous,  free  arid  happy  ;  and 

thofe  powerful  paUons  of  ti^e  rights  of  man  deftroyed  that  colony  with 

many  drcumftances  of  the  moft  wanton  cruelty.     It  is  with  pleafHret  how-' 

xter  that  we  learn  frpm.  the  proceedings  of  the  genen|l  court  held  on    the 

•Z5  tb  pf  February  17^59  that  the  diredors  do  not  yet  defpair  of  the  colonj ; 

-  and  that  they  have  adopted  prudent  me,afures  to  avert  all  I'uch  calamities  In 

future.  '  . 

A  fettteroe^t  of  a.fimtUr  nature  was  formed  upon  the  ifland  of  Bulam, 
ion  the  fap:ie  coaft,  to  the  eaftward  of  the  ifland  ot  Bifagos,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Dalrymple.  But  this  is  now  entirely  relinquifiied.  A  great 
part  of  the  colonifts  has  been  ma%cred  by  the  natives  of  the  Jhore  dt  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Qambia,  who  were  aceuftomed  to  make,  annual  planta* 
tions  of  rice  in  Bula^i  ;  and  it  was  certainly  a  grofs  error  that  this  circum- 
ftance  was  not  before  difcovered,  and  a  formal  tiargain.bf  the  ifle  made  with 
the  Africans^  The  (urming  colonifts  have  t^ken  refuge  among  their  coun- 
try roen^at  Sierra,  Leone  i  aoid.Mr.  Dalryo^gjej  the  governor^  has  returned  to 
fngUnd.' 
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Of  AFRICA,  from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  the 

pf  Good  Hope*. 
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THIS  imoienfc  territory  is,  comparatively  fpcakingt  very  Ettle  known  i 
there  k  no  modern  traveller   that  has  penetrated  into  the  interior 
parts ;  fo  that  we  are  not  only  ignorant   of  the  bounds,  but  even  of  the 
names  of  feveral  inland   countries.     In  many  material   circumftances»  the 
inhabitants  of  this  extenfive  continent  agree  with  each  other.     If  we  ex- 
cept the  people  of  Abyflinia,  who  are  tawny,  and  profefs  a  mixture  of  Chrif- 
.tianity,.  Judaifm^  and  I^ganifn),  they  are  all  of  a  black  complexion  ;  in 
their  religion,  except  on  the  fea-coafts,  which  have  been  vifited  and   fettled 
by  ilraneersi  they  are  pagans  ;  and  the  form  of  government  is  every  where 
monarphicaU     Few  princes,  hovmerer^ofTefs  a  very  extenfive  jurifdidion  ; 
for  as  the  natives  of  this  part  of  Africa  are  grofsly  ignorant  in  all  the  arts 
of  utility  oi*  refinement,  they  are  little  acquainted  with  one  another ;  and  ge- 
nerally united  in  froall  focieties,.  each  governed'  by^  its  own  prince.     In  Aby{^ 
iinia,  indeedy.as  wellas  in  Congo,  Loango,  and  Angola,  we  are  told  of  pow- 
erful monarohs ;  but,  on  examination,  it  Ts  found  that  the  authority  of  thefe 
princes  (lands  on  a  precarious  .footing,  each  tribe  or  feparate  body  of  their 
lubjeds  being  under  the  influence  of  a  petty  chieftain  of  their  own,  ftyled 
Negutf  to  whofecoDMnandij  however  contrary  to  thofe  ofx)^tfugafcha  negafcb^ 
or  king  of  kings,  they  are  always  ready  to  fubmit.     This  indeed  muft  al- 
ways be  the  cafe  among  rude  nations,  where  the  art  of  governing  l^ke  all  o- 
thers',  is  in  a  very  fimple  and  imperfect  ftate^    In  the  fucceffion  of  the  throne, 
force  generally  prevails  over  right ;  and  an  uncle,  a  brother,  or  other  collater- 
al relation,  is  on  this  account  commonly  preferred  to  the  defcendants  whether 
male  or  female*  \  . 

The  fertihty  of  a  Country  fo  prodigioufly  extenfive,  might  be  fuppofed 
more  various  than  we  find  it  is :.  in  fa£t,  there  is  no  medium  in  this  part  of 
Africa  with  regard  to  the  advantages  of  foil ;  it  is  either  perfedly  barren,  or 
extremely  fertile.  This  arifes  from  the  intenfe  heat  of  the  fun,  which,  wheie 
'it  meets  with  fufficient  moifture,  produces  the  utmoft  luxuriancy  ;  and  in 
thofe  countries  where  there  are  few  rivers,  reduces  the  furface  of  the  earth  to 
a  barren  &nd.  Of  this  fort  are  the  countries  of  Anian  and  Zaara^  which  &r 
want  of  water,  dnd  confequently  of  all  other  neceflkries,  are  reduced  to  perfeft 
defertSy  as  the  name  of  the  latter  denotes..  In  thofe  countries,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  there  is  plenty  of  water,  and  particularly  where  the  rivers  over- 
flow the  land,  part  of  the  year,  as  in  Abyffinia,  the  produftions  of  nature, 
both  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kinds,  are  found  in  the  higheft  perfeSion 
andgreateft  abundance.  The  countries  of  Mandingo,  Ethiopia,  Congo,. 
Angola,  Batua,  Truticui,  Monomotapa,  Cafatia,  and  Mehenemugi,  are  ex- 
ffemely  rich  in  gold  and  filver.  The  bsETer  metals  likewife  are  found  in  thefe 
and  many  other  parts  of  Africa.     But  the  perfons  of  the  natives  make  the 

moft 
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tuoft  cDiifidetable  article  in  the  prbduce  and  traffic  of  thu  miferable  qoaites 

oftKe  globe.  .  / 

Oa  the  Guinea  or  weftera  coaft,  the  £ngli(h  trade  to  James'  Fort  aad.  ) 

other  fettlements  near  and  vp  ihe  river  Gaidsia,  where « they  exchange  their ;  ? 

^woollen  and  linen  maaufaAures*  their  hard  ware  and  (piritvioua  h'quqrsy  fot 

the  perfbns  of  the  nativea^     Among  the  llegroe8»  a  man's  wealth  confifts  in, 

the  number  of  hiafamily^  whom* he  fells  likefo  many  cattle^aod  often  at  aa 

inferior  price.  '  Gold  and  ivory,  next  to  the  Ha^e  trade,  form  the  princijpal 

branchet  of  Afiacan.  commerce.     The£e  were  carried  on  from  the  {amecoall^ 

where  the  Dutch  and  French  had  their  feuleqaents  far  the  purpofe,  mod  of 

^vhtch  have  been  finca  reduced  by  the  Eagliftu     'JlhePortuguefe  cretin  pof* 

icffion  of  the  eaft  and  weft  coaft  of  Africa,  from  the  tc^ic  of  Capricorn   to 

the  equator ;  which  imnunfe  trad  tbiey  became  mafters  of  by  their  Xuccei&ve. 

attempts  and  happy  difcovery  and  navigation  of  the  Cape  of  Good  .Hope* 

Trom  the  coaft  of  Zaognebar,  on  the  eaftem  -fide^  they  trade  °ot  only  tor 

the -articles   above    mentioned,   but   like  wife  for    fevera^  others,  as    fena, 

and  idoes,    civet,,  ambergrife, '  and   frankincenfe.     T^e    fettkment  of  the 

Dutch    towards    the .'  fouthem   parts  of   the .  contiaent^f  tp    xhe  country 

called  •  Caffraria,    or    the  land    of   .^he    E[ottep^otfr^,  particularly    Cape 

Town,  which    is  well  fettkd  and  fortified  are  in  pofleffioa.  of  the  Eng« 

liih  ;  where  their  fhips  bound  for  India  ufually  pot  in,  and  'ti;ade' with  the 

natives  for  their  cattle,  in  exchange  for .  which  they  gjve  tjl^m  fp^tuqus 

liquors,  ...... 
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DURING  the  thirty  fix  hours  that  I  pafled  (fays  Vaillaiit)  among  the 
GonaquM  Hottentots,  I  had  time  to  make  fome  ufeful  obleiyations  on 
their  manners  and  fpeech.  I  remarked  that  they  clucked  with  jthclr  tongues 
like  the  other  Hottentots. 

Tbe  affinity  of  cuftoms,  manners,  and  difpofltions,  the  neighbourhood  of 
Caffraria,  and  the  infight  that  I  afterwards,  received,  convinced  me  that  the 
Hoordsof  the  Gonaquais,  which  refemble  equally  the  CalErees  and  Hotten- 
tots, muft  have  been  originally  the  produce  of  thofe  two  nations.  The  drefs 
of  the  men,  though  better  contrived  and  arranged,  has  the  fame  form  with 
that  of  the  Hottentots,  butas  the  firft  are  of  a  more  elevated  nature,  it  is  not 
with  the  fkins  of  (heep,  but  with  thofe  of  calves  they  make  their  cloaks,' 
which  are  called  Krofism  Some  of  them  wear  on  their  neck  a  bit  of  ivory, 
or  very  white,  (beep's  bone,  which  contrafted  with  the  colour  of  their  ikins' 
has  a  v^ry  good  effed  When  the  heat  is  exceflive,  they  take  off  all  their 
coveting  but  thcirjacJalii  which  is  a  piece  of  (kin  ^f  the  animal  fo  named,  and 
hangs  from  their  girdles.  The  women  take  a  great  deal  more  trouble  than  the 
men  in  regard  to  drefs  ;  they  aUb  wear  the  Krof^  but  their  aprons  are  larger, 
and  wrought  with  a  good  deal  of  fkfll.  In  very  hot  weather,  they  only  weaf 
this  laft  habiliment,  and  a  ikin  that  defcends  from  the  loins  to  the  calf  of  their 
legs.  Young  girls  until  nine  years  old  go  abfolutely  naked,  aft€r  that  age 
they  wjear  an  apron*  ' 
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Tkt  popvbti^m  of  Afndlf  mtift'tfotte  edefdfCcd  by  tbetnnuneraUr  qua.*T' 
titles  of  blacks  that  fwarm  in  the  weliy  and  border  the  ocean  from  the  Canarfci 
Z.    0$  the  kmgdoittt  of  Morocco,  US  tbe  etkviroDS  of  t&c  Cape  of  Good   Hope  ; 
^)   there  is  certainly  no  plropoftidn  to  enable  ne  to  form  even  s  eofDJe^ure,  Bnc- 
^    tbe  barb^iPbtis  titttgators  of  Europe,  by  a  eommerte  approrcd  by  a  fmz^ 
''    liumber,  deteded  by  the  ^eater,  hate  feddced  the  itegfoes  to*  gms  op  their 
:      prifdne/s  of  ihbfe  H  thenr  power  ^   and  taxr|rht  them  i«r  proportion  to  their 
*     wants,  tb  become  peffidi6.ii))  a^d  lAbninin:     The  cWief  hin  fold  his  fubycets, 
the  parents  thetr"thildre>n,  «Ad  nattire,  as  if  to  fnnriih  them  with  tbe  ncans  c: 
Ws  nnhatural  tr^^k,  ha^  rendered  them  friihful. 

But  this  execrable  trad^  is  yet  tmknov^n  In  the  interior  of^  the  continent, 
the  defM  is  ilridly  th^  defert^  atiiA  it  h  only  at  diftahces  hem  estchother,  that 
ift  find  'f6attered  lettlefnent^»  th^  people ftW,  living  on  the  friiSts  of  the  earth, 
arid  the  prodace  of  th^ir  ciaittley  and  ever  a  long  way  From  one  hoard  to  ano- 
ther,. The  heat  of  tti<j  cliinKtei  the  fterBitf  of  the  foil,  the  fcarcity  of  wateu 
xnoiihtadhs  alnfroft  inipadablei  f^age  beaflfe  to  cope  with,  or  what  i^  pofiibly 
woffe,  the  pblr^Wiatic  temperafhent  of  this  people  nmy  be  a  fvfficient  xeafon, 
yfhy  a  Hottfcnt^  feWom  or  never  the  father  of  fix  ^hildreoi 

The  counti^  6f  th^  CoitaqAaiSi  Which  t  in^as  estploring*  aright  reckon 
3006  p«iple,  6n  an  exlent  of  thirty  or  fotty  l^gdea.  '  They  were  not  here 
^egencrite  aiid*niftferabli  Hdtt^ntotfrlike  thofe  Who  \nhgmfh  in  tbe^eigbboor- 
hood  of  the  Ci^jpe*  difi^filn^,  and'defpifed^  renumbering  of  their  or^in  but 
the  empty  same  ;  and  enjoy ing,  at  the  price  of  their  liberty,  a  little  peace 
bought  dearly  at  the  ezpence  of  excefiive  labour.  Here  I  could  contempUte 
^  a  people  brave  and  free»  poiTefling  only  independence  yielding  to  the  impulfc 

of  their  natures.- 
.  "^  The  form  of  their  huts  is  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Hottentots  of  the 
coloniesy  and  lir^affire  aboqt  eight  or  nine  feet  in  diamqter*  Some  of  them 
are  coverecf  with  the  hides  of  oxen  or  {hcep,  ^xkt  more  with  mats*  They 
have  bu|.  one  aperture,  which  is  very  low  and  narrow  ;  the  fire  is  made  in  the 
centre  of  th&  hut,  fo  that  the  thick  fmoke  which  defcends  from  it,  mingled 
with  the  fetid  fmeTIs  from  inniim^rabtc  caufes,  would  faifocate  sin  Bnroptao, 
who  fhoul^  jiave  the  courage  to  remain  in  it  two  mitiDt^s.  Yet  cuilom  faai 
rendered  this  Ibcarable  perhaps  comfortable  tofavageft. '  It  is  tru^  they  are  al- 
ways in  the  open  air  during  the  day,  but  when  night  approaches,  every  one 
,  sains  his  habitation,  whbrc  ftretchea  on  his  mat,  and  coveVed  with  a  /heep'i 
ikin,  he  relis  as  content,  and.i]eepB  as  foundly  as  if  repofingon  a  bed  of  down. 
When  tne  night  happens  tb  be  more  cold  than  ordinary,  th^  cover  the mfelves 
with  larger  fldns,  fucli  as  they  put  over  their  mats  to  fleep  on, 

I  have  before  oblerved  that  the  female  Gonaquatt  have  an  appearance  of 
.  care  and  finery  in  their  ornaincnts  unknown  to  ttte  Hottentots  of  the  colo« 
nies.  Their  aprons  defcend  almoft  to  their  knees,  and  it  isTn  the  ornaments, 
I  might  fay  in  the  prodigious  effufion  of  embroidery,  that  is  Idfifhed  on  them, 
that  cdnfifts  the  tichncfs,  the  magnificence  on  which  they  pride  themfelves. 
^he  fiourifhes  and  compartments,  the  art,  with  which  the  different  colours  are 
mingled  and  contrafted,  in  fliort  iiothing  is  negUfled  whieh  they  think  will 
render  them  plcafing  to  the  ey^.  They  take  the  grektefl  care  in  the  decora- 
tion of  their  perfons  ;  bracelets,  girdles,  necklaces,  nothing  is  forgotten, 
when  they  mean  to  appear  full  df  effed,  which  they  thhik  can  add  to  their  em- 
bclliftiment. 

Though  fo  much  habituated  to^the  fight  of  thofe  Africans,  I  could  never 
reconcile  myfelf  to  the  cuftom  they  have  of  painting  thcmfelvet  with  a 
•••-••.  ^  .  tboufand 
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chottfand  ridiodout  iftark^  and  figures ;  to  the  laft  it  appeared  to  me  liideoua 
«iid  dtfgufting*  The  two  colours  in  greateft  edinpation  among  them  are  red 
and  black»  The  firft  ifi  ao  ochre,  which  is  found  in  a  number  of  places  ia 
this  coontr^y  and  is  pfcpai^d  for  their  ufe  by  being  ground^up  with  a  quan* 
tity  of  gtrafe.  «  The  black  cc^louf  is  nothing  more  than  foot  or  charcoal  and 
is  prepouned  in  the  itnve  mabnen  Some  women,  indeed  content  themfelvea 
with  painting .  tkeSr  ch<eks-only»  but  the  generality  divide  their  faces  into 
feveraf  diftin^  oompartdfieaftSi  and  this  article  of  embellifhment  they  are  » 
confidetttbfe  time  of  connplctbg*  l^hefe  favourite  colours  of  the  Hottentots 
are  dways  perfniiied  with  the  powder  of  Bucku^  which  does  not  (Irike  the 
ftiiettof  an  Eiiropean  with  any  agreeable  fenfation  ;f  but  perhaps  our  elFences, 
ojlomrsy  and  perfim^Si  would  be  equally  infupportable  to  a  Hottentot.  ,  At 
leaft^  the  buiku  hai  one  advantage  over  our  pailesy  waihes,  and  rouge  ;  it  ia 
not  pernicious  to  the'fld|pff  and  never  reduces  thpfe  who  ufe  it  to  confump- 
tions.  The  Hotleatot  who  knows  nothing  of  muflc,  ambergreafi^  or  benja* 
miO)  is  likewife  unacquainted  witk  megrimsi  fpafma,  and  vapours.  The  mea, 
nevAr  paint  tBeir  faces  like  the  women,  but  diey  frequently  make  ufeof  a  mix« 
tmfe  to.  daab>  theirnpper  lip ;  by  which  difpofition  of  it  they  have  the  fatis'^ 
lkdk>n  of  enjoying  the  fmeU  inceffantly.  The  young  ffirU  fometimea  fuffer 
their  lov<r»to  ap^y  this  delicate  mixture  under  their  noles  |  this  is  confidered 
ss  8  great  favoofy  atfd  give*  the  girl  fo  decorated  an  air  of  fmartnefs,  wbicb 
renders  her  eaKremely  intcrefting  in  the  eyes  of  a  young  Hottentot.  I  would 
not  have  my  readers  infer  from  what  I  have  faid,  that  the  female  Hottentota 
are  fo  intent  on  decorating^  their  perfons^  as  to  negl^  thgfe  daily  and  necef- 
fary  occupations  which  their  mode  of  liv\pg  requires  ^  it  is  only  on  certain 
holidays  which  occtir  but  (eldom  that  they  fpend  (b  much  of  their  time  in 
drefa.  Separated  fram  £urope  by  an  immenfe  oceani  and  from  the  European 
coloniel^l>y  defefti,  mountnins  and  dangerous  rocks  i  they  are  cut  off  fromi^ 
all  communication  with  other  people^  and  if  they  have  not  arriyed  at  our  im- 
provementSy  they  ba.Ve  eq^iaUy  avoided  the  excefs  of  our  depravity.  'When 
women  here  hate  the  happincfs  to  become  mothers^  they  apply  themfelvea 
more  ifitenfely  than  in  more  pohdied  countries,  to  the  duties  ox  their  fituation  i 
nothing  can  poffibly  ciCoeed  the  tcaden^fs  and .  folicitude  with  which  they 
rear  their  infant  ^spting* 

They  are  fond  of  hunting!  and  have  great  (kill  in  it ;  independent  of  the 
{hares  (pread  for  large  gamcy  they  lay  wait  for^  and  attack  them  with  their. 
Affagoyt  (a  kind  of Ta Aces)  or  fiioot  them  with  empoifoned  arrows.  The 
firft  time  I  infpe&ed  their  arrows,  I  did  not  fuppofe  them  fuch  deadly  wea- 
pons ;  but  even  their  fmallpefs  readers  them  dangerous  :  for,  when  (hot,  it 
is  impoffible  for  the  eye  to  perceive  their  flighty  confequently  there  »  no 
means  to  atoid  themi  and  the  fmallcft  wound  is  always  mortal,  if  the  poifon 
reaches  the  blood  ;  the  only  remedy  is  a  .fpeedy  amputation  of  the  wounded 
party  if  in  the  limb  i  but  if  the  wound  is  in  the  body,  "it  is  inevitable  death. 
Thefe  arrows 'are  made  of  reeds  and  very  curioufly  fcu-med  \  they  are  not 
above  i8  inches^  or  at  moft  two  feet  long ;  at  the  end  of  the  reed  they  fix  a 
fmall  bit  of  bon^  three  or  four  inches  long,  which  they  have  previouily  round- 
edy  this  is  fmaller  in  diameter  than  the  reed,  and  fo  flightly  fixed  in  it,  that 
when  the  arrow  has  entered  the  fleib  the  reed  may  be  drawn  away,  while  the 
bone  ftill  icnftaini  in  the  wound.  To  make  it  more  deadly  it  has  a  fmall 
bar*b  of  iron  on  one  fide  which  on  the  leaft  motion,  continues  to  lacerate  the 
fle(h»  and  renders  every  attempt  to  extradi  it  abortive.  This  bone  they  a- 
ioint  witk  a  p#ifoil|  that  baa  the  cooTiftence  of  maftic  i  and  it  ii  ufually  point- 

■    ■   •    ■•  ■"  ^^ 
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«d  with  a  Ihtle  angular  head,  which  altogether  renders  thit  weapon ' 
rible.     In  each  cottntry^  they  have  a  particular  maftner  of  preparing  their 
poifony  according  to  the  aifferettt  noxious  plants  their  foil  prodacc%    a^nd 
from  which  they  extract  the  juice.     A  pi^rticulac  fpectes  of  ferpent  likcmafc 
fuppliesthem  with  another  kind,  which  the  favages  prefer,  as  being  the  mo  ft 
iutbtil.     It  is  impoilible  to  gain  the  leaft  information  of  their  ttuinner  of  pre* 
'   paring  the  venom  extracted  from  thefe  ftrpents,  it  being  afecret  whic^  they 
inviokbly  preferve.     The  effagiVf^  in  the  hand  off  a  Hottentot  is  not  a  very 
certain  weapon,  even  the  length  renders  it  lefs  dangerotts,  asksconrfe  thron^k 
the  air  may  be  readily  feen,  and  eafily  avoided.     Such  are  the  rocana  afcd  for 
attack  and  defence  by  fome  of  the  (avagetiations  of  Africa ;  a  £ur(^»ean  will 
perhaps  look  on  them  with  dirdain,  and  tax  them  with  ferocityt  for^tting' 
that  before  thofe  thundering  engines  were  employed,  which  in  a  moment 
make  fo  many  rains  and  (ill  To  many  tombs,  his  forefathers  were  obliged  i£ke 
him  to  make  ufe  of  fimilar,  and  content  thcmfelvcs  with'  lefs  deftro&fve 
weapons. 

The  Hottentot  is  unacquainted  even  with  the  firft  elements  of  agricoltare  $ 
lie  neither  (bws,  plants  nor  reaps  ;  all  that  has  been  faxd  of  cultivatiiig  the 
earth  &c.  can  only  regard  the  colonifts  ;  tf  they  had  any  tafte  for  agricaltnrcy 
it  would  certainly  begin  with  tobacco  and  the  vine :  for  drinking  and  iznoak- 
<  ing  are  the  dadtng  pleafures  of  both  young  and  old.     They  fometimea  make 
an  intoxicating  liquor  compofed  of  hone3r,  and  a  toot  which  they  leave  to  fier* 
ment  in  water;  this  liquor  is  not  their  ordinary  drink  ;  they  never  make  any 
refervc  of  it  but  drink  it  up  at  once.     They  fmoke  a  plant  which  is  caDed 
^aghh  ;  this  plant  is  not  indigenous,  it  is  thi  hemp  of  £arc^«     The  pipes 
that  come  from  Europe  are  held  in  lefs  eftimation  than  thofa  they  fsbricttc 
themfelve)}  ;  the  former  they  reckon  too  fmall ;  theirs  is  compofed  of  bam- 
boo, and  the  bowl  of  baked  earth',  or  of  a  foft  kind  of  llone,  which  they 
make  very  capacious. 

Thou^  they  have  prodigious  quantities  of  (heep  and  oxen,  it  it  very  on* 
common  for  them  to  kill  any  of  the  latter,  unlefs  they  meet  with  fome  accident, 
er  old  age  has  rendered  them  uCielefs  ;  their  principal  food  is  thejnilk  of  cowa 
and  ewes,  with  the  produce  of  the  <:hace  and  now  and  then  a  (heep.     When  ' 
they  wi(h  to  fatten  thefe -animals  they  have  a  cuftom  which  is  not  the  lefs  effi- 
cacious becaufe  unknown  in  Europe ;  and  it  has  this  peculiar  advantage  over 
our  method,  that  it  requires  no  care  or  fkill  in  the  operation.     Inftead  of  caf- 
trating  thefe  animals,  they  bruife  the  part  with  a  Couple  of  flat  ftones,  which 
anfwers  the  lame  purpofe  ;  in  a  fhort  time  after,  they  get  extremely  £it,  and 
^  when  killed,  are  very  good  eating.     The  beads  fet  apart  to  carry  burdens,  are 
trained  very  early  to  this  work,  otherwife  they  would  be  perfe^ly  unmanag&- 
ablc    While  the  animal  is  young,  they  pierce  the  griftle  that  feparates  the 
noftrils,  through  which  they  pafs  a  ftick  of  about  eight  or  ten  incbes  in 
length,  and  one  in  diameter  ;  to  prevent  this  from  coming  out,  a  leather  ftnp 
is  faftened  to  each  end.     The  talk  of  milking  the  Cows  belongs  to  the  vromcoi 
and  the  animals  are  furprifingly  tradable. 

Of  their  fheep  and  kine  each  village  hath  one  commofi  herd  ;  every  in* 
habitant  taking  it  in  his  turn  to  be  herdfman.  This  charge  requires  many 
precautions,  very  different  from  thofe  which  are  taken  by  our  herdfinen, 
bcafts  of  prey  being  much  more  numerous  and  fierce  in  the  fouthem  parts  of 
Africa  than  in  Europe.  Lions,  iadeed,  are  not  very  common ;  but  there 
are  elephants,  rhinocerofes,  leopanls,  tygers,  hyaenas,  andfeveial  kinds  of 
wolves,  more  deftru^ive  than  ours,  together  with  many  other  furious  animah 
that  abound  in  the  foreftsj  and  occafionally  make  c^curfions  towards  the  Gape, 

aad 
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'^mi  dfcftroy  the  tame  cattle.    To  prevent  thefe  mUfortunefl,  it  » the  bnfineGi 

«f  the  herdfmaa  to  gO|  or  icnd,  every  day  round  hit.diitridt,  in  ovder  to  dif« 

cover  if  any  beaft  of  prey  be  lurking  in  that  quarter.     In  whi^h  cafei  he  !«f- 

fcmbles  the  whole  village  together,  and  makes  his  report  S  when  a  party  of 

theftouteft  among  them  ami  themfelves  with  javelins  and  poifoned  "arrows,  and 

follow  the  petfon  who  may  have  difcovered  the  bca|l,  to  the  cave  or  coveit 

where  he  is  lodged.     Here  they  arrange  themfelves  m  two  lines  ;  the  herdC- 

man  entering  the  cave»  and  endeavouring  to  provoke  the  beaft  to  follow  him 

.oQt»  where  he  is  inevitably  deftroyed. 

The  Hottentots  divide  the  year  by  the  wet  and  dry  feafons,  which  is  the 
general  cuftom  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropics  :  they  fubdtvide  it  by 
mootaSi  never  counting  days  when  the  number  exceeds  that  of  their  fingers; 
a  longer  period  of  time  is  marked  by  fome  particular  occurrence  ;  fuch  as 
ftorm,  the  killing  of  an  elephant,  or  fome  fuch  circumftance.  They  count 
the  tima  of  the  day  by  the  fun  ;  for  example,  pointing,  with'  their  finger  they 
Xajf  **  It  was  there  when  I  departed,  yonder  when  1  returned."  Though 
this  method  is  not  very  exad^  it  anfwers  well  enough  for  people,  who  have  nor 
amorous  rendesvous  which  requires  a  fcrupulous  exadkitude  i  no  lawfuits  to 
attend,  no  Ccandal  to  publim  ;  who  make  no  mean  defpicable  court  to  patrons^ 
nor  have  any  theatrical  pieces  either  to  hifs  or  commend  ;  with  caltn  tranf- 
^uillity  they  behold  the  rifing  or  the  fetting  of  the  fun,  unknowing  and  re« 
gardlefs  of  the  pointed  hour  on  the  time  piece  }  which  is  ever  bringing  joy  ta 
fome  few,  but  forrow  to  the  greater  number. 

An  idea  of  propriety  among  thofe  favages,  e^cr  keeps  thole  who  are  in« 
difpofed  at  a  dillance  from  -  the  healthy  ;  and  it  certainly  never  entered  the 
imagination  of  a  Hottentot  to  expofe  his  diftrefses  from  a  .view  of  exciting  * 
commiferation  ;  indeed  it  wbiild  be  ufeleft  in  a  country  ^here  every  "^one  is 
m^urally  compaffionate*  , 

As  foon  as  a  Hottentot  dies,  he  is  wrapped  up  in  his  worft  irofs^  his  legs 
being  bent  ih  fuch  a.oumaer  as  to  be  entirely  covered  with  it ;  his  relations 
then  carry  him  to  a  certain  diftance  from  the  Hordcf  and  lay  him  in  a  hole 
4lig  ibr  that  purpofe,  which  is  never  deep  ;  covering  him  with  earth,  and  then 
with  ftones,  if  it  happens  to  be  a  place  where  thefe  can  be  procured.  It  is 
not  to  be  imagintd  that  fuch  a  tomb  can  withftand  the  efforts  of  the  jackal  or 
hyaena,  and  the  body  is  often  rooted  upland  devoured.  Tlie  children,  or  lii 
default  of  thofe,  the  next  of  kin  take  pofteffion  of  whatever  a  perfon  may  hap- 
pen to- have  at  the  time  of  his  death  :  but  the  quality  of  chief  is  not  heredi- 
tary. He  is  alwaya  ele^d  by  the  horde,  and  his  power  is  very  limited.  He 
is  not  honoured  with  any  exterior  mark  of  diftindion,  he  enjoys  no  privilege 
above  the  reft,  except  that  of  being  excufed  from  taking  his  turn  in  watching 
the  cattle.  In  their  councils  they  take  his  advice  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  ma« 
jority,  if  not,  they  piay  no  regard  to  it.  When  they  go  to  battle,  they  have 
neither  order  nor  divifions ;  neither  generab  nor  captains  ;  all  are  fbldiers,  all 
are  ofiBcers ;  every  one  attacks  or  defends  as  he  fees  occafion ;  the  bold^ft 
march  at  the  head ;  and  when  they  chance  to  gain  a  vidlory  they  never  give 
to  one  man  the  whole  h<uiour  of  an  adion,  which  has  been  atchieved  by  the 
joint  efforts  and  courage  of  them  all ;  in  thefe  inftanccs  it  is  the  whole  Hord& 
that  triumphs. 

^  The  G^quais  (continues  Monf.  Vaillart j  is  the  only  nation  among  all 
thofe  I  have  feen,  who  may  be  confidered  asabfolutely  free  ;  at  fome  future 
rioQe,  perhaps  they  will  be  obliged  to  remove  farther  up  the  country,  or  to 
receive  hiws  from  their  fieighbours.     Eiftwards  the  lands  are  generally  good^ 
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f  and  tbe  coIonifU  are  ever  endeavouring  to  .enlarge  their  liniu  on  tliat  fiAe,  aiW 

\^  one  day  no  doubt  their  avarice  will  fueceed.  Woe  to  that  peaceable  and  hap- 
py  people  vrhen  that  period  (hall  arrive  !  oppreiGons,  maiTacreSy  all  €he  horron 
^attending  unjuft  invafion,  will  obliterate  tvcry  vefttge  of  their  liberty.  Thcfc 
misfortunes  have  been  experienced  by  all  thofe  Hordts^  of  which  the  firft  au- 
-  thors  have  given  an  account.  Weakened  by  frequent  dtfinembenn«ntSy  they 
became  at  laft  abfohitely  dependent  on  the  Dutch,  and  the  primitiTe  mannersy 
original  cuftoms  and  hiftory  of  this  people,  would  either  have  been  forgotten  or 
confldered  as  fables,  had  not  forae travellers, curiousto difeover the  remaiDs of 
them,  had  courage  to  penetrate  the  deferts  of  the  great  Namaqaaia,  wbofe 

,    barren  rocks,  whofe  fteep  and  fterile  mountains  produce  no  plant*  no  tree  that 
can  tempt  the  fpeculative  avidity  of  the  Europeans. 

^"^   Some  ancient  authors  have  aflured  us  that  the  Hottentots  Oeep#lto|rether 
in  the  fame  hut,  without  regard  to  difference  of  age,  or  feeling  that  in^ocible 
horror  which  fets  bounds  to  the  paflions  among  near  rebtions.     It  is  true, 
tiUit  thefe  ravages^  confined  to  what  is  ilri^tly  neceffary  have  no  idea  of  con* 
cealing  a  monftrods  inclination  under  an  outward  appearance  gf  fcropaloui 
decency.     The  whole  family  inhabit  one  fdanty  hut,  the  father  -flecpa  with 
his  daughter,  the  brother  with  his  fifter,  the  mother  with  her  ion  ;  bvt  oa 
the  return  of  Aurora  every  one  rifps  with  a  pure  heart ;  without  having 
"caufe  to  blufh  before  thcfather  of  brings,  or  any  of  thefe  creatures  whom  Ik 
tias  fealed  with  his  divine  image.     The  (avage  is  neither  a  brute,  nor  is  he 
unnatural.     The  horror  of  uniting  with  his  own  bk>od»  is  one  of  the  moft 
ftriking  traits  of  charader  by  which  the  creator  has  been  pleafed  to  mark  the 
difference  between  the  human  and  the  brute  creation  ;  and  nothing  but  the 
iDoft  glaring  depravity  can  induce  theni  to  break  down  this  almoft  imomiouat- 
able  harried. 

It  is  ncceffary  in  this  narration  to  take  notice  of  that  difgufting  aproa 
of  Hottentot  women,  which  has  long  made  a  figure  in  hiftory.  It  is  ftiil 
&(hionabl/  among  a  certain  horde.  1  fay,  it  is  fisihionable  (obferTcs  our 
author),  for,  inftead  of  being  the  gift  o(  nature,  it  ought  to  be  confidered 
as  one  of  the  mod  monftrou^  refi.nements  ever  invited  by  I  know  not  what 
coquetry^  .altogether  peculiar  to  a  certain  fmall  comer  of  the  world.  This 
iingulanty  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  prolongatiop  of  the  nymphse,  .occafioned i>f 
iRreights  fufpended  from  them.  They  may  hang  down  about  nine  inehea  more 
or  lefsf  according  to  the  age  of  the  perfons,  or  the  afliduons  care  which 
is  bellowed  on  this  lingular  decoration.  A  phyfiognomift,  or  if  you  will,  a 
modem  wit,  might  divert  himfelf»  ^nd  companions  of  a  fimtlar  djfpofition, 
by  giving  the  Hottentfii  a  place  iif  the  fcale  of  being,  between  a  human 
creature,  and  an  OurangOutangf  but  I  cannot  confent  to  do  him  that 
wrong,  being  fenfible  that  he  does  not  dcferve  to  be  fo  degraded.  /  I  have 

"  found  his  perfon  agreeable,  becaufe  I  knew  his  foul  to  be  refpedaUe.     I 
aiuft  own  his  features  are  different  from  thofe  of  other  men,  the  prominence 
•f  his  cheek  bones  makes  his  face  appear  very  broad  in  that  part,  this  con* 
tiafted  with  the  narrownefs  of  kTs  jaw,  which  gradually  leffens  towards  the 
chin,  gives  him  an  appearance  of  meagrenefs  that  makes  his  head  feem  dif- 
proportioned  and  too  little  for  his  body,  which  is  in  general  fat  and  bulky. 
His  nofe  is  broad  and  flat,  1iis  noflrila  very  open^  his  mouth  lar|^,  but  filled 
with  fmall  teeth  of  ail  amazing  whitenefs^  his  eyes  large  and  fine,  inclining  a 
little  towards  his  nofe,  like  the  Chinefe.     His  hair  both  to  the  fight  and 
touch,  refembles  wool,  is  black  as  ebony,  and  in  no  great  quantity  ;  yet  they 
are  continually  thinning  of  it.     His  eye-brows,  which  are  very  fcantily  fet, 
do  not  require  that  care*    The  beard  only  grows  on  the  upper  lipi^uid  on 
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^^be  extremity  oF  the  chin  i  ifals  th^.  never. fail  to  put  out  by  the  roots, 
"which  gives  ^m  an  ^r  oi  effeminacy  tbat>  joined  to  the  natoral  foftnefs  pf 
xlieir,  charad^er*  tQa48  very  much  to  deprive  them , of  that. haughty  afpe^ 
^9vhich  h^8  procured  nven  inv^eaeral,  the  title  of  lords  of  the  cr^iop..    Thc'^ 
JIoiteni<U  16  perfe&ly  weU  mad<t  ^  his  carriage  graceful  and  adivei  very  dif-  \ 
fcrent  iram  the  favagea  of  Sputh    America,,  who  appear  on)y  the  rpugh    / 
<iraught8  of  nature.      The  women,  though  more  delicatCi  have  the  fame 
Ceaturca,  are  cc^ually  vrtXL  qiadci  th^  ne.ckt  bti^utifuily  fprmed,  their  hands    - 
£nnall  and  their  feet  well  (haped ;  though,  in  general  they  wear  no  fandals: 
They  have  a^foft  tone  of  voice,  apd  t^heir  fpee<;h  i^not  uapl^afiog..    They  / 
jnake  ufe  of  an  infinity  of  geftuce  whep  they  talk,  which  (hows  their  arms  J 
Xo  great  advaiKage. 

The  natural  timidity  of  the  Hottentot^  prevents  his  being  enterprifing,  while 

\us  fang  froid^  and  deliberate  method  of  fpeaking,  gives  him  an  air  of  refervc, 

even  in  his  hours  of  joy  and  relaxation';  i^hen,  on  the  oontraryt  all  the  other 

black  or  tawny  nations,  give  v^y  to  lively  pleafure,  and  the  moft  expanded 

gaiety  ;  careleis  to  ina£kioh  and  lazinefs,  tending  his  flocju  and  prociiring 

liimfelf  food  is  his  only  ftudy.     When  he  hunts,  h^  muft  not  be  confideired  as 

a  fportfman,  but  as  one  oppreiTed  with  huoger  }  in  ihort,  he  is  forgetful  of 

the  paft  and  regardlefs  of  the  future,^  the  prefent  alone  employs  and  ioterefts 

bis  thoughts  :  but  he  is  good,  generous,  and  hofpitable  ;  thofe  who  trjiyelr- 

among  them,  are  fure  to  find  meat  and  lodging  ;  they  will  receive  you  with 

pleafure,  but  never  exa^  a  r^compenfe*     If  the  traveller  has  far  to  go,  and 

the  HoiUntot  knows  he  will  encounter  no  Hoards  by  the  way>  he  )will  furniih 

bim  with  as  much  provifion  as  his  meand  will  per mit^  and  enable  him  to  cpn* 

tinue  his  journey  to  the  place  of  deftination.  /  Before  the  arrival  of  the  -  > 

Europeans  at  the  Cape,  commerce  was  unknown  to  the  Hcttentots^  perhaps 

they  had  not  even  an  idea  of  exchange  ;  but  the  appearance  of  tobacco  and 

heads,  initiated  them  into  m^cantilc  myfteries  ;  thofe  new  luxun^s  in  tirtfe 

became  wants,  which  the  Hottentots  of  the  colonies  procure  for  them  \  for 

I  mud  obferve,  that  fond  as  they  are  of  thefe  trifles,  they, will  rather,  do 

without,  than  ftir  a  ftep  to  fetch  them,:  a^.ufeful  leffonto  thofe  whp  drag 

'through  life  in  fearch  of,  and  agitated  by  chimeras.     Such  were  thefe  people^ 

or  at  leail  fuch  they  appeared  to  me,  in  all  the  innocence  of  pailoral  life  ; 

and  they  yet  offer  to  my  imaginatiqn  the  idea  of  human  nkure  in  its  in* 

fancy. 
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THE  country  known  by  the  General  denominatfon  of  Caffraria,  is  a 
very  extenuve  tegidn,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Negroland  and  Abyf- 
idnia ;  on  the  weft  by  part  of  Guinea,  Congo,  and  the  fea  ;  on  the  fouth  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  on  the  eaft  by  th<;  f6a.  It  is  divided  into  feve- 
ral  territorials  and  kingdoms^  of  which  little  li  known^  and  is  computed  to  be 
700  miles  long  and  660  broad. 

The  men  among  the  (jaffrees,  fayS  lieutenant  Faterfon,  are  from  five  feet 
ten  inches  to  fix  feet  high,  and  well  proportioned,  and  in  general  evince 
great  courage  in  iittacking  lions  or  any  bcafts  of  prey ». 
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Tht  colbtir  of  the  CaSrees  is  a  jet  black,  thctr  teeth  white  as  ivory »  aucf 
their  eyes  large.  The  clbathing  of  1)oth  fexes  is  neaHf  the  fame,  coufiilin^ 
entirefy  of  the  hides  of  ozeoy  which  are  as  pliant  as  dodu  The  men  wear 
tails  of  different  animals  tied  round  tdeir  thighs ;  pieces  of  brafs  in  their 
hvLitf  and  large  ivorjr  rings  oa  their  arma :  they  are  alCb  adorned  witli  tfie 
hair  of  lions,  and  feathers  fiiftened  in  their  hea^s,  witkinaay  other  fianlafticai 
ornaments. 

Thej  are  extremely  fond  of  dogs,  which  they  exchange  Jor  cattle  ;  aind  to 
fuch  a  height  do  they  carry  this  paffion,  that  if  one  panicotsoiy  pleafe 
them,  they  will  give  twa  bullocks  in  exchange  for  it.  Their  vpfaoie 
exercife  through  the  day  Is  hunting,  6ghttng,  or  dancing.  They  are  expert 
in  throwing  their  lances,  aad  in  tiaae  of  war|  ufe  (hields  made  of  the  ludea 
of  oxen. 

The  women  are  employed  in  the  eultivation  of  their  gardens  and  com. 
"They  cukifate  fereral  vegetables,  which  are  not  indigenous  to  their  oooDtry^ 
^jch  as  tobacco,  water-melons,  a  fort  of  kidney-beans,  and  hemp.  T'he 
women  alfo  make  bafkets,  and  the  mats  which  they  fleep  on.  The 

•  m^n  have  greatpride  in  their  cattle  ;  they  cut  their  horns  in  fuch  a  way  as 
to  be  able  to  turn  them  into  any  (hape  they  pleafe,  and  they  teach  them 
to  anfwer  a  whifUe.  '  When  they  wifh  their  cattle  to  return  home,  they 
go  a  little  way  from  the  hbufe,  and  blow  this  fmall  inftriiment,  which  is 
made  of  ivory  or  bone,  and  fo  conilrufted  as  to  be  heard  at  a  g^reat  diftaoce, 
and  in  this  manner  bring  all  their  cattle  honie  without  any  difficulty.  The 
^  feil  of  this  country  is  a  blackif^i  loomy  ground^  and  fo  extremely  fertile, 
that  every  vegetable  fubftance,  whether  {own  or  planted,  grows  here  with 
great  luxuriance. 

There  a^  great  varieties  iq  the  climates ;  but  I  had  no  thermometer  to  ob- 
ferve  the  degrees  of  heat.     It  feldom  rains  except  in  the  fumqaer  feaibn,, 
when  it  is  accompanied  with  thunder  and  lightning.     The  country,  how- 
ever, Is  extremely  well  fupplied  with  water,  not  only  from  the  high  land 
towards  the  north,  which  fumifhes  abundance  through  the  year,  but  from 
many  fountains  of  excellent  water,  which  are  found  m  the  woods.     From 
what  I  obferved  of  this  cpuntry,  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  it  is  greatly 
liiperipr  to'^y  other  known  part  of  Africa.     The  woods  produce  variety 
of  arboreous  plants,,  and  fome  of  a  great  fize ;  they  are  inhabited  by  ele- 
phants, buffaloes,   &c.      There  were  alfo  varieties  of  beautiful  birds  and 
butterflies  ;  ba.t  they  were  fo  (hy,  that  I  was  able  only  to  preferve  two  birds 
of  that  country.  * 

To  judge  of  the  Caffrees  by  thofe  I  had  feen,  ^ys  monfieur  VaiOaut, 
.  they  are  taller  ihan  the  Hottentots  of  the  colonies,  or  even  than  the  Gona- 
quais,  though  they  greatly  refemblie  the  latter,  but  aie  more  robuft,  and  pof- 
fefs  a  greater  degree  of  pride  and  courage.  The  features  of  the  Cafiirees 
are  Hkewife  more  agreeable,  none  of  their  faces  contra£iing  towards  the  bottom, 
nor  do  the  cheek  bones  of  thefe  people  projed  in  the  uncouth  manner  of  th< 
Hottentots ;  neither  have  they  large  flat  faces  and  thick  lips  Uke  their  ncigb« 
,  hours,  the  tiegroes  of  Mofambique,  but  a  well  formed  contour,  and  agreeable 
nofe;  with  eyes  fparkling  and  expreflive  ;  fo  that  fetting  afide  our  prejudice 
with  regard  to  colour,  there  are  n^any  women  among  uiem  who  migbt  be 
thought  handfome  by  the  fide  of  an  European  lady.  They  do  not  disfigure 
themfelves  by  daubing  their  eye- brows  like  the  Hottentots  j  but  arc  *«ry 
much  tattoed,  particularly  about  the  hcc. 

The  hair  of  the  Cafi^ees,  which  is  ftrone  and  curling,  is  never  greafcd, 
but  they  anoint  the  tdk  of  their  bodiesi  with  -a  view  of  making  thcmielvcs 
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JWtSdrc  and  ftroog.    The  men  are  more  paftieuhr  10  decoratioot  than  the 

'viromen,  being  very  fond  of  beads  and  bnifs  rings.     They  tte  feldom  feen 

vnthout  braodets  oli  their  legs  and  arms*  made  of  the  taiks  of  an  elephant^ 

^which  tbey  faw  to  ^  oooveuient  thicknefiy  and  then  poli(h  and  roond.     As 

^hefe  rings  cannot  be  opeaed,  it  is  noceifary  to  make  thei%big  enough  td  pafa 

^he  handthroughy  fo  that  they  fall  or  rife  according  to  the  motion  of  the  arm. 

Sometimes  they  place  fmall  rings  on  the  arms  of  their  children^whoie  growth 

foon  fills  up  the  fpacct  ind  fixes  the  ornament  1  a  circnmftance  which  is  par* 

ticu)arly  pleafing  to  them. 

They  ukewifie  n^ike  necklaces  of  the  bones  of  aniasalsy  which  they  pohih 
and  whiten  in  the  moft  perfe6i  manner.  Some  content  themfelves  with 
the  leg  bone  of  a  iheep  hanging  on  the  breaft^  which  is  thonght  as  pleafing 
a  decoration,  as  a  patch  on  the  face  of  a  pretty  woman.  \l^metimes  this 
^robellifliment  is  changed  for  the  horn  of  a  gazdlf  or  any  other  thibg  for  the 
caprice  of  the  moment  ;  and  I  think  they  would  difplay  as  much  variety  and 
whimficaUty  in  decoration  as  the  Europeans  themfelvesi  was  it  equally  in  thtir 
power,  in  the  warm  (eafon  the  Cafirees  only  wear  their  ornaments  %'  when 
the  weather  is  cold,  they  make  ufe  of  kn^es  made  of  the  itkins  of  calves  or 
oxen,  which  reach  to  the  feet.  One  particularity  which  deferyes  attention^ 
and  does  not  exift  elfewherci  is^  that  the  Cafiree  women  care  little  for  orna- 
ments. Indeed,  they  are  well. made  and  pretty,  when  compared  to  other  fa- 
vages  ;  and  never  ufe  the  uocouth  profufion  of  Hottentot  coquetry,  nor  evca 
wearing  copper  bracelets.  Their  aprons,  like  -thofe  of  the  Gronaquais,  are 
bordered  with  fmall  rows  of  beads,  which  is  the  only  vanity  they  exhibit. 

The  (kin  that  the  female  Hottentot  ties  about  the  loins,  the  Cafivee  wo- 
man wears  as  high  as  her  (boulders,  tying  it  over  the  bofom  which  it  covenw  ' 
They  have,  like  the  men,  a  krofs  or  cloak  of  calf  or  ox  flcin,  divefled  of  the 
hair  \  ^ut  it  is  only  in  the  cold  or  rainy  feafon  that  either  fex  wear  it. " 
Thefe  ikins  are  as  foft  and  pliant  as  the  fineft  flnffs.  Let  the  wealher  or 
feafon  prove  ever  fo  bad,  neither  men  nor  women  cover  their  heads.  Some- 
times indeed,  I  have  feen  the  head  of  a  Caffree  adorned  with  a  feather  ftnck  in 
the  hair,  but  this  fight  is  by  no  means  common. 

One  part  of  the  daily  occupation  of  the  women  is  making'  earthero  ware» 
which  they  fafiiion  a9  dexteroufly  as  their  hu(bands ;  tb^  like^e  make  a 
curious  kind  of  bafkets,  of  a  texture  fo  compact  as  to  contain  milk  ;  and  they 
alfo  prepare  the  fields  for  feed,  fcratching  the  earth,  rather  than  digging  it» 
with  wboden  pick  axes. 

The  huts  of  the  Cafiirees  are  higher  and  more  commodious  than  thofe  of 
the  Hottentots  ;  it  is  abfblutely  a  perfefl  hemifphere  ;  they  are  compofcd  of 
wooden  works  very  ftrong'and  compadk,  covered  both  within  and  wfthout^ 
with  a  mixture  of  earth,  clay  and  cow  dung.  The  opening  or  -door-way  is 
fo  low,  that  to  enter  the  dwelling  you  mufl  craWl  on  your  hands  and  knees^ 
which  makes  it  eafier  to  defend  themfelves  againft  animals,  or  the  fudden  at* 
tacka  of  an  enemy.  The  hearth  or  ^^place  is  in  the  centre  furrounded  by 
a  circular  rim  which  rifes  two  or  three  inches. 

The  lands  of  Caffiraria,  either  from  their  fituation,  or  the  number  of  fmall 
rivers  that  refreih  them,  are  more  fertile  than  thofe  of  the  Hottentots.  The 
Caffrees  pradife  agriculture,  which  proves  they  are  not  naturally  wanderers. 
I  have  made  a  remark  (continues  monfieur  Vaillant)  which,  though  it  may 
appear  flrange  is  no  lefs  certain,  that  notwithftanding  the  beaiitinil  forefta: 
thai  adorn  CafFraria,  and  the  delightful  paftures  which  fpring  up  and  ahnoft 
cover  the  animals  who  feed  on  them,  with  the  numerous  rivulets  and  brooks 
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that  meander  in  a  thoofaad  different  diredi6n8|  the  oxen,  cows,   and  almc  *1 
all  other  animals  in  this  country  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the '  Hottentot  - 
This  peculiarity  certainly  krifes  from  the  properties  of  the  fap  which  ^tcs  th< 
grafs  a  different  quality;  alnd  I  remarked  ii^  my  traveb  amon^  the   Nam?^ 
(quatSy  who  inhabit  the  ipoft  rocky  and  fteril  fpot  of  aU  Africa,  that  the  oxer 
were  the  fineil  1  had  feen,  and  that  the  elephants  and  hippopotamafes  werr 
larger  and  ftronger  than  clfe where ;  which  proves  that  the  fcanty  paftores  c: 
this  coontry  muft  be  falutary.     Induftry  is  a  leading  trait  in  the   charactcr 
of  the  Caffrees.     Some  arts,  taught  indeed  by  neceflityy  a  love  of  a^riculturr, 
With  a  few  religious  dogmas,  diftinguifh  them  as  a  more  civilifed  people  than 
ihofe  towards  the  fbuth*     CircunaCifion,  which  is  generally  pradifed  among 
them',  proves  that  they  either  owe  their  origin  to  an  ancient  people,  or  have 
iBmply  imitated  the  inhabitants  of  fome  neighbouring  country,  of  mrhom  they 
have  no  longer  any  remembranc^i  neither  do  theyufe  it  (a«  they  lay)  in  any 
religious  or  my ftical  fenfe. 

They  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  of  his 
power  ;  believe  in  a  future  ftate, -where  the  good  will  be  rewarded,  and  the 
wicked  p^niihed ;  but  have  no  idea  of  thexireation,  thinking  the  world  had 
no  beginning,  and  will  eveir  continue  in  its  prefent  ftate.  They  have  no  facred 
cei^emonies,  and  never  pray.  They  iriftru6(  their  own  children  having  no 
priefts  ;  but  inftead  of  thtm  a  kind  of  forcerers  or  conjurers,  whom  they 
greatly,  diflinguifh  and  rcverf . 

1  X^e  Caffin^  are  governed  by  a  chief  or  king,  whofe  power  ia  Tcry  limited, 
receiving  no  tax,  having  no  troop's  at  his  command*  but  being  the  father  of  a 
free  people  ;  neither  attended  nor  feared,  but  'refpc6iid  and  beloved,  aiid  £re* 
quendy  poorer  than  many  of  his  fubje^s.  Being  permitted  to  take  as  many 
wives  as  he  pleafes,  who  think  it  an  honour  to  belong  to  him,  it  is  necelFary 
that  he  (hould  have  a  larger  portion  of  land  to  cultivate,  and  a  greater  number 
of  cattle  to  tend  and  feed  j  thefe  being  his  only  refources  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  numerous  &mily,  he  is  frequently  in  danger  of  being  ruined* .  His  cabin 
is  neither  higher,  nor  better  decorated  than  the  reft  ;  his  whole  family  and 
feraglio  live  round  him,  compofing  a  group,  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen  huts  :  the 
adjoining  land  is  generally  of  his  own  cultivation.  It  is  a  cuftom  among  the 
Caffrees  fwr  each  to  gather  his  own  grain$  which  is  their  favourite  hooriih- 
ment,  and  which  they  grind,  or  crufh  between  two  ftenes ;  for  which  incafoo, 
the  families  living  feparately,  each  furrounded  by  his  own  plantation  of  corn, 
occafions  a  fmall  horde  fometiines  to  occupy  a  league  fquare  of  ground  ;  a 
circamftance  never  feen  amotrg  thfc  Hottentots. 

The  diftance  of  the  different  hordes  makes  it  neceffary  that  they  flionld  have 
chiefs,  who  are  appointed  by  the  king.  When  there  is  any  thing  to  comrou* 
nicate,  he 'fends  for  and  gives  them  orders,  or  rather  information,  which  the 
chiefs  bear  to  their  feveral  AcrAj. 

The  principal  weapon  of  the  Caf!zee  is  the  lance  or  afbygay,  i^ich  Hiewi 
his  difpofition  to  be  at  once  intrepid  and  noble,  defpifing,  as  below  his  cour- 
age, the  envenomed  dart,  fo  much  in  ufe  among  his  Neighbours;  fecking 
his  enemy  face  to  face,  and  never  throvving  his  bnce  but  openly.  In  war 
he  carries  a  (hield  of  about  three /eet  in  height,  made  qf  the  thickeft  part 
of  the  hide  of  a  buffalo ;  this  defends  him  frdm  the  arrow  or  affaygay,  but  is 
not  proof  againft  a  mufquet  ball.  The  Caffree  alfo  manages  with  gmt  ikOl 
a  club  of  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  made  of  a  folid  piece  of  wood,  three 
or  four  inches  thick,  in  the  largeft  part,  and  gradually  diminifliing  towards 
one  of  the  ends*  When,  in  a  clofe  engagement^  they  ftrike  with  this  weapon, 
wf  .   .  •    •    .  .  or 
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frequently  throw  it  to  the  diftatice  of  fifteen  or  twenty  paces,  in  which 
fe*  it  feldom  fails  of  the  intended  effe^» 
The  fovereignty  here  is  hereditary >  the  eldeft  fon  ^ver  fucceeding.     In  de- 
fault of  male  heirs*  it  is  not  the  king's  hrother  that  fiicceeds,  but  the  eldeft  ne« 
phew  ;  aad  in  cafe  the  king  fliould  have  neither  children  nor  tiflphews,  the 
chiefs  of  the  di£Ferent  hordes  eled  a  king. 

Polygamy  is  cuftomary  among  the  Caffrees ;  their  marriages  are  even  more 
£inple  than  thofe  of  the  HottentotSi  the  parents  of  the  bridegrootn  being  aU 
"waya  content  with  his  choice  :  the  friends  of  the  bride  are  rather  more  di£Bcult» 
l>ut  feldom  refufe  their  c6nfent  ;  after  which  they  rejoice*  drink  and  dance 
for  weeks  together,  according^  to  the  wealth  of  the  families  ;.  but  thefe  feafta 
are  never  held  but  on  the  firft  efpoufals.  They  have  no  .^nufical  inftrumenta 
but  fuch  as  are  ufed  by  the  Hottentots.  As  for  their  dances,  the  ftep  ia  not 
uiilike  the  Englifh. 

At  the  death  of  the  father^  the  (ons  and  the  mother  divide  the  property 
he  has  lefjt  between  them. .  The  daughters  claiming  nothing*  remain  at  home 
"With  their  mother  or  brother,  unlefs  it  pleafes  fome  man  to  take  them  ;  and 
if  this  circumftance  takes  place*  during  the  life  of  the  parents*  they  receive 
cattle  in  prp^rtion  to  the  wealth  of  their  father.  The  dead  are  feldom 
buried*  but  carried  away  from  the  Kraal  by  their  fiamuy*.and  depofited  in  a 
deep  trench  common  to  the  whole  horde  on  fuch  obcafions*  where  the  wild 
beafts  repair  at  leifure*  which^preferves  the  air  from  thofe  noxious  vapoursr 
which  other  wife  the  putrefiEi£lion  would  occation.  The  honours  of  burial  are 
only  due  to'  the  king  or  chief  of  a  horde  ;  they  cover  thefe  bodies  witfh  piles 
of  ftohes  in  the  form  of  a  dome.  , 

I  am  unacquainted  with  the  difpofition  of  the  Caffrees*  refpe^ing  love  and 
jealoufy*  but  believe  that  they  only  feel  the  latter  fenfatiqn  in  regard  to  their 
countrymen  ;  voluntarily  giving  up  their  women  for  a  fmall  confideration  to 
tjie  iirft  white  man  that  expreffes  an  iaclination  for  them. 

HxsTORcy.J  The  hiftory  of  the  continent  of  Ah-ica  is  little  known*  and 
probably  affords  no  materials  which  deferve  to  render  it  more  fo.  We  know 
from  the  anciepts^  who  failed  ^  cbnfiderable  way  round  the  coafts*  that 
the  inhabitants  were  in  jthe  fame  rude  fituation  near  2000  years  ago  in< 
which  they  are  at  prefent*  that  is,  they  had  little  of  humanity  about  them  ' 
l^ut  the  fofm.  This  may  either  be  accounted  for  by  fuppofing  that  nature 
Has'  placed  fome  infuperable  barrier  between  the  natives  of  this  divifioa 
of  America  and  the  inhabitants  of  Europe*  or  that  the  former,  being  fp 
long  accuftomed  to  a  favage  manner  of  lire*  and  degenerating  from  one  agp 
to  another,  at  length  became  hardly  capable  of  making  any  progrefs  ia 
civility  or  fcience.  It  is  very  certain  that  all  the  attempts  of  Euro- 
peans, particularly  of  the  Dutch*  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope*  have  been 
hitherto  ineffedtusd  for  making  the  leaff  impredlon  on  thefe  lavage  mortals, 
or  giving  them  the  leaft  inclination*  or  even  idea*  pf  the  European*  man- 
ner of^life.  -    .  / 

The  Portuguefe  are  fovcreigns  of  the  greatej:  part  of  the  coaff*  and  have 
a  number  of  black  princes  their  tributaries.  There  are  fome  independent 
princes  who  have  extenfive  dominions,  particularly  the  kings  of  IJahomy 
and  Widah*  the  moft  noted  of  any  for  the  infamous  Have  trade.  Upwards 
of  200  years  have  the  European  nations  traded  with  Africa  in  human  flcfH, 
and  encouraged  in  the  Negro  couatries*^  .^ars*  rapine,  defolation*  and  mur- 
der, that  the  Well  India  iflands  might  be  fupplied  with  that  commodity. 
'I'he  annual  exportation  of  poor  creature^  from  Africa  hath  exceeded  100,000* 
maiiy  of  whom  are  driven  a  thoufand  miles  to  the  fea  coafty  their  villages 

havinj^ 
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having  been  fttrrounded  in  the  night  bj  an  armed  force>  and  the  uiIialMCan:i 
draggled  into  perpetual  captivity. 

A  lea  officer  lately  vifited  ail  the  chiefs  of  the  negroes  in  oar  fcttlemcnti 
from  Sania  Apollonia  to  Athera,  an  extent  of  more  than  250  milesy  ar.:J 
found  the  ^ olice  »and  pdnifliment  of  all  crimes  regpilated  by  &e  (lave  trade i 
Thofe  who    commit  crimes  or   trefpaiTcs  againft    their  laws,    are^     at   th:i 
decifion  of  twelve  elders^  fold  for  flaVesfor  the  ufe  of  their  government,  acJ 
the  fupport  of  their  chiefs.     Theft,  adult  ery,  and  murder,  are  the   big  hear 
crimes,  and,  whenever  they  are  dcteded,  fubjcA  the  whole  &mily  to  fla^cry. 
But  any  individual  condemned  to  ilavery  for  the  crime  of  his  relation,  may 
redeem  his  ovmc  perfon,  by  furaifhing  two  flaves  in  his  room.     Or   when  a 
man  commits  pnc  of  the  above  cardinal  crimes,  aB  the  male  part  of  his  £amiiy 
are  forfeited  to  (lavery  ;  if  a  woman,  the  female  part  is  fold.      *^  This  cralBc 
in  crimes  makc»  the  chiefs  vigilant.     Nor  do  our  planters,  who  purcbafe 
thcm>  ufe  any  pains  to  inftrud  them  in  religion,  tq  make  them  amends  for 
the  opprefiion  thus  cxercifed  on  them.     I  am  forry  to  fay  they  are  unnaruraJ- 
ly  averfe  to  every  thing  that  tends  to  it ;  yet  the  Portuguefe,  French,  and 
Spaniards,  in  their  fettlements,  fucceedcd  in  their  attempts  to  inftniA  them 
as  much  to  the  advantage  of   commerce,    as  of  religion.      It  ia    for  the 
fake  of  Chriftianity,  and  the  advantaanes    accompanying  it,  that  Engliih 
Haves  embrace  every   occa£on   of  delating  to    the    fettlcments  of  thofc 
Bitions.'' 

It  is  high  time  for  the  legiflature  to  interfere  and  put  an  end  to  this  mofl 
infamous  of  all  trades,  fo  dif graceful  to  the  Chriftian  name»  and  fo  r^pugaaot 
to  the  principles  of  our  conilitution.  Let  the  negroes,  already  in  our  ilhods, 
be  properly  treated,  made  free,  and  encouragement  given  10  their  population ; 
Bieafures  that  would  be  attended  with  no  lefs  profit  than  honour. 
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OF  the  African  iHands^  fome  lie  in  the  Eallem  or  Indian  Ocean,  and  feme 
in  theWeftern  or  Atlantic.  We  (hall  begin  with  thofe  in  the  lodtan 
Ocean,  the  c^iief  of  which  are  Zocotra,  Babelmandelt  Madagafcar,  the  Gimora 
Iflanda,  Bourbon  and  Mauritius.     See  the  Map* 

20GOTRA.  This  ifland  is  fituated  in  eaft  long,  53.  north,  lat.  12.  50 
leagues  eaft  of  Cape  Quardafui,  on  the  continent  of  Africa  ;  it  is.  80  miles 
long,  and  54  broad,  and  has  too  good  harbours,  where  the  Europe^D  flupt 
vied  formerly  to  put  in  when  they  loft  their  pa&age  to  India.  It  is  a  popul- 
ons  plentiful  country,  yielding  rooft  of  the  fruits  and  plants  that  are  ufuaUy 
found  within  the  tropics,  together  with  frankincenfe,  gum  ragacanth,  and  aloes. 
The  inhabitants  axe  Mahometans,  of  Arab  extraction,  and  are  under  the  go- 
vernment of  a  prince  or  fheik  who  is  probably  tributary  to  the  Porte. 

BABELMANDEL.  The  ifland  of  Babelmandel  gives  name  to  the 
ftrait  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  it  is  iituated  in  Eaft  long. 
44- 30  north,  lat.  12.  about  four  miles  both  from  the  Arabian  and  Abyffi- 
nian^ores.  The  Abyilinians,  or  Ethiopians,  and  tM  Arabians,  fbraierly 
contended  with  great  fury  for  the  poffciBon  of  this  iOaoda  as  it  commaDds 
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%Iie  cntmoce  into  ttie  South  Sea,  and  preftnrcs  a  oommunication  with  the 
ocrao.  This  ftratt  waf  formcHy  the  only  paffage  through  which  the  com- 
xnodities  of  India  found  their  way  to  Europe,  f  hut  (ince  the  difcovery  of 
^lie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  trade  by  the  Red  Sea  is  of  little  importance. 
*Xhe  ifland  is  of  Gttle  value»  being  a  barren  fandy  fpot  of  earth  not  five  milea 
around. 

COMORA.  Thefe  iflands  ere  five  ;  Joanna,  Mayotta*  Mohilla,  Angazeis 
3nd  ^onoora,  iituated  between  41  and  46  eaftlong.  and  between  10  and  14 
dfouth  lat.  at  an  equal  diftance  from  Madagafcar  and  the  continent  of  Africa. 

Jfoanna.  the  chief,  apd  which  exa^s  tribute  firom  the  others,  is  about  50  milea 
oiig  and  15  broad,  and  affords  plenty  of'  provifions,  and  fuch  fruits  as  are 
produced  between  the  tropics.  Eaft  India  (hips,  bound  to  Bombay,  ufuall]^ 
touch  here  for  refVefhments.  The  inhabitants  are  negroes  of  the  Mahonietaii 
perfuafion,  and  entertain  our  feamen  with  great  humanity. 

MADAGASCAR.  This  is  the  largeft  of'  the  African  iflands,  and  is 
Stuated  between  43  and  51  deg.  eaft  long,  and  between  10  and  26  fouth 
lat.  300  miles  fouth  eaft  of  the  continent  of  Africa  ;  it  beiilg  near  ioo« 
aniles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth :  and  generally  between  2  and  ,300 
miles  broad.  The  Tea  rolls  with  great  rapidity,  and  is  extremely  rough  betwees 
this  iflaud  and  the  continent  Qt  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  forming  a  channel 
or  pafiage,  throngh  which  all  European  (hips,  in  their  voyage  to  and  from 
India,  generally  fail,  untefs  prevented  by  ftorms* 

Madagafcar  is  a  pleafant,  defiraUe,  and  fertile  countryi  abounding  in  fugar^ 
boney,  vmes,  fruit  trees,  vegetables,  valuable  gums,  corn,  cattle,  fowls,  pre^*' 
cious  ftones,  iron,  fome  filver,  copper,  fteel,  and  tin.  It  affords  an  agreeable 
variety  of  hills,  vallies,  woods,  and  champaign  :  watered  with  numerous 
rivers,  and  well  (lored  with  fifh.  The  air  i»  generally  temperate,  and  faid  to 
be  very  healthy,  though  in  a  hot  climate.  .  The  inhabitants  are  of  different 
complexions  aqd  .religions';  fome  white,  fome  negroes,  fome  Mahometam^ 
fome  Pagans.  The  whites  and  thofe  of  a  tawny  complexion,  who  inhabit 
the  coafts,  are  defccnded  frona  the  Arabs,  as  is  evident  from  their  languagCt 
and  their  religious  rites;  but  here  are  nomofques,  temples,  nor  any  flated 
iKTorfhip,  except  that  they  offer  ficrifices  of  beafts  on  particular  occafions^ 
as  when  fick,  when  they  plant  yams,  or  rice,  when  they  hold  their  affemblies, 
circumcife  their  children,  declare  war,  enter  into  new-built  'houfes,  or  bury 
their  dead.  Many  of  them  obferve  the  Jewtfh  fabbath,  and  give  fome  ac« 
count  of  the  faered  hiftory,  the  creation  and  fall  of  man,  as  alfo  of  Noah» 
Abraham,  Mofes,  and  David  ;  from  whence  it  is  conje^ured  they  are  de* 
fcended  from  Jews  who  formerly  fettled  here,  though  none  knows  how,  or 
when.  This  ifland  wksdifcoveied  by  the  Portuguefe.  and  the  French  took 
pofleffion  of  it  in  J641  ;  but  the  people  difliking  their  government,  thejf  were 
driven  out  in  1652  ;  flnce  which  the  natives  have  had  the  fole  pofTeffion  of 
the  iiSand,  under  a  number  of  petty  princes,  who  make  war  upon  one  another 
for  (laves  and  plunder. 

MAURITIUS,  or  Maurice,  was  fo  called  by  the  Dutch,  who  firft 
touched  here  in  1,^98,  in  honour  of  prince  Maurice  their  ftadtholder.  It  ia 
fituated  in  eaft  long.  ^6y  feutfi  lat.  20,  about  400  miles  eaft  of  Madagafcar. 
It  is  of  an  oval  form,  about  150  miles  in  circumference,  with  a  fine  harbour, 
capable  of  holding  50  large  ihips,  fecure  again  ft  any  wind  that  blows,  andl 
100  fathoms  deep  at  the  enthance.  The  climate  is  extremely  healthy  and 
.  pleafant.  The  fountains,  of  which  there  are  *  many,  and  fome  fo  high  that 
their  tops  arc  covered  with  fnow,  produce  the  beft  ebony  in  the  worlds  be- 
iide»  f arious  other  kiods  of  valuable  woodj  two  of  which  grdktly  reflembie 
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ebony  m  quality  ;  one  red,  the  other  yellow  at  wax.  The  idand  is  ir&ter<-d 
with  feveral  pleafant  rivers  well  docked  with  fi{h ;  and  thoagh  the  ibil  is  no  r:  c 
of  the  moft  fruitfid,  yields  plenty  of  tobacco,  rice,  fruit »  and  feeds  a  grcra: 
number  of  cattle,  deer,  goats,  and  (beep.  It  was  formerly  fabjcA  to  the 
Dutch,  but  is  now  in  the  polTeflion  of  the  French. 

BOURBON.     The  ifle  of  Bourbon  is  (ituated  in  eaft  long.    54,  fouth 
lat.  21,  about  300  miles  eaft  of  Madag^afcar,  and  is  about  90  miles  rouod. 
There  are  many  ^ood  loadsfor  fhipping  round  Bourbon,  particularly   on  the 
north  and  fouth  fides  }  but  hardly  a  fingle  harbour  where  (hips  can  ride  Tecune 
againft  thofe  hurricanes  which  blow  dunng  the  monfoons.     Indeed,   the  coail 
is  fo  furrounded  with  blind  rocks,  funk  a  few  feet  below  the  water,   that 
CoalUng  along  (hore  is  at  all  times  dangerous;     On  the  foathern  extreiBity  is 
a  volcano,  which  continually  throws  out  flames,  fmoke  and  fulphory  writh  a 
hideous  roaring  noife,  terrible  in  the  night  to  mariners*     The   climate  here, 
though  extremely  hot,  is  healthy,   being  refrefhed  with  cooling  gales,  that 
blow  Horning  and  evening  from  the  fea  and  land  ;  fometimes,  however,  ter- 
rible hurricanes  (hake  the  whole  ifland  almoft  to  its  foundation  ;  but    gene* 
Tally  without  any  other  bad  cbnfequence   than  frightening,  the  inhabttaDts. 
The  ifland  abounds  in  brooks  and  fprings,  and  in  fruits,  grafs,  and  cattlcf 
with  excellent  tobacco  (which  the  French  have  planted  there),  alof8,  white 
pepper,  ebony,  palm,  and  other  kinds  of  wood,  and  fruit  ^ees.     Many  of 
the  trees  yield  odoriferous  gums  and  refins,  particularly  benzoin  of  an  excel- 
lent fort  in  great  plenty.     The  rivers  are  well  (locked  with  fi(h,  thecoaft 
with  land  and  fea  ^ortoifes,  and  every  part  of  the  country  with  homed  cattle, 
as  well  as  hogs  and  goats.     Ambergrife,  conil^  and  the  moft  beautiful  /helJs, 
are  found  upon  the  (hore.     The  woods  are  full  of  turtle  doves,  paroquets, 
ipigeons,  and  a>  great  variety  of  other  birds  beautiful  to  the  eye  and  pleaiant 
to  the  palate.     The  French  firft  fettled  herein   the  year  1672,  after  they 
were  drive  from  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar.     They  have  now  fome  confider* 
able  towns  in  the  ifland,  with  a  governor  ;  and  here  their  £a(l  India  fliipa 
touch  and  take  in  refreihments. 

There  are  a  great  many  more  fmall  iflends  about  Madagafcar,  and  on  the 
.  -caftern  coaft  of  Africa,  laid  down  in  maps,  but  no  whexe  delcribed. 

Leaving  therefore  the  eaftern  world  aud  the  Indies,  we  now  turn  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  opens  to  our  view  the  Atlantic,  an  immenfe 
ocean,  lying  between  the  two  grand  divifions  of  the  globe,  having  Europe, 
Ada,  and  Africa,  or  the  old  world,  qn  the  caft  ;  and  America,  or  the  new 
world,  on  the  weft  ;  towards  which  divifions  we  now  (leer  our  courfe,  touch* 
iog  ii>  our  ^"ay  at  the  following  iflaods  upon  the  African  coaft,  that  have 
not  yet  been  dcfcribed,  viz.  St.  Helena,  Afcenfion,  St.*  Matthew,  St. 
Thomas,  Sec.  Goree,  Cape  Verd,  the  Canary  and  Madeira  iflands.     Sfe  tht 

Map. 

St.  HELENA.  The  firft  ifland  on  this  fide  the  Cape  is  St.  Helena, 
fituated  in  weft  long.  64  Couth  lat.  16,  being  laeo  miles  weft  ofthc  con- 
tinent of  Africa,  and  1800  eaft  of  South  America.  The -ifland  is  a  rock 
about  2 1  miles  in  circumference,  very  high  and  very  fteep,  and  only  acceflible 
at  the  landing  place,  in  a  fmall  valley  at  the  eaft  fide  of  it,  which  is  defended 
by  batteries  of  guns  planted  level  with  the  water  ;  and  as  the  waves  are  per- 
petually da(hing  on  the  (hore,  it  is  generally  difficult  landing  even  here. 
There  is  no  other  anchorage  about  the  iflaod  but  at  Chapel  Valley  Bay  ;  and 
as  the  wind  always  blows  from  the  fouth  eaft,  if  a  (hip  overshoots  the  ifland 
ever  fo  little,  (he  cannot  recover  it  again.  The  Engliib  platltations  hertaf- 
ford  potatoes  and  yams,  with  figs,  plantaiuBi  bananas,  grapci|  kidocy  beans, 
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mnd  Indt^ti  corn  5  of  the  lift,  howev<fr|  moft  part  is  devoured  by  T»t«,  which 
harbour  in  ^he '  rockf,  and*  cannot  be  deftroyed  :  fo  that  the  flour  they  ufe 
is'almoft  wholly  imported  from  England  ;  and,  in  ^imes  of  fcarcity  they  gei' 
,  nerally  eat  yams  and  potatoes  inilead  of  bread.  Though  the  ifland  appears 
on  evet^  fide  a  hard  barren  rock,  yet  it  is  agreeably  divcrfified  with  hills  ani 
plains,  adorned  with  plantations' of  fnlit  trees  and  garden-ftulF.  They  have 
great  plenty  of  hogs,  bullocks,  poultry,  ducks,  geefe,  and  turkies,  with  which' 
they  fupply  the  faflors,  taking  u>  exchanjre  fhirts,  drawers,  or  any  light 
clothv^  pieces  nf  calico,  lilks,  miiflln,  arrack,  fugar^  &c. 

St.  Helena  is  faidf  to  have  been  firft  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe  on  the 
leftival  of  the  emprefs  Hdlena,  mother  of  the  emperor  CooHantine  the  Great, 
i»k(ife  name  it  ftiil'beara.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Portuguefe  ever  plant- 
^  a  colony  here  t  and  the  Englifh  Eaft  India'  Company  took  poflVflion  of 
k  in  t6oo,  and  held  it  without  interruption  till  the  year  1673,  vrhen  the 
Dutch  lobk  it  by  furprize.  However^  the  Englifh,  under  *the  command  of 
captaiift  Munden,  recovered  it  again  within  the  fpace  of  a  year,  and  at  the 
feme  time  took  three  Dutch  Eaft  India  (hips  that  lay  in  the  road,  l^erc 
are  about  200  families  in  the  ifland,  moft  ot  them  defcended  from  Englifh 
paTtnts.  The  Eaft  India  ihips  take  in  water  and'  frefh  provifions  here  m 
their  way  home;  but  the  jfland  is  fo  fmall,  and  the  wind  fo  much  againft 
them  outward  bound,  that  they  then  very  feldom  fee  it. 

The  company's  affairs  are  here  mSiuiaged  by  a  governor,  deputy-governor, 
mod  ftore*keeper,  who  have  ftanding  falaries  allowed  by  the  company,  befides  . 
*    a  public  table  well  fumifhed,  to  which  all  commanders,  mafters  of  fhips,  and 
principal  patfengers,  are  welcome. 

ASCENSION.  This  ifland  is  fituated  in  7  deg.  40  min.  fouth  Tat.  600 
milea  north  weft  of  St,  Helena :  it  received  its  name  from  its*  being  difco- 
vered by  the  Portug^efe  on  Afcenfion  day ;  and  is  a  mountainous  barren 
ifland,  about  70  miles  round,  arM  uninhabited  ;  but  it  has  a  fafc  convenient 
harbour!  where  the  Eaft .  India  fhips  generally  touch  to  furnidi  themfelve9 
with  turtle,,  or  tortoifes,  which  arc  very  plentiful  here,  and  vaftly  lar^c,  fome 
of  them  weighing  above  100  pounds  each.  The  failors  going  afhore  in  the 
night  time,  frequently  'turn  2  or  3  hundred  of  them  on  their  backs  before 
morning  ;  and  are  fometimes  fo  eruel,  as  to  turn  many  more  thaq  they  ufe, 
leaving  them  to  die  op  the  fhore. 

St.  MATTHEW.  '  This  is  a  fmall  ifland,  Iving  in  6-1  weft  Ion.  and 
1*50  fouth  lat.  300  miles  to  the  north  eaft  of  Aicenfion,  and  was  alfo  dif- 
eovcred  by  the  Fortuguefe,  who  planted  and  kept  pofFefGon  of  it  for  fome 
time ;  but  afterwards  deferted  it.  This  ifland  now  remains  uninhabited, 
having  little  ta  invito  other  nations  to  fettle  there,  except  a  fmall  lake  of 
Ircfh  water.,  • 

The  four  following  iflands,  viz.  St.  THOMAS,  AN  ABO  A,  PRINCES 
ISLAND,  and  FERNANDO  PO,  are  fituated  in  the  gnlf  of  Guinea, 
between  Congo  and  Benin ;  all  of  them  were  firft  difcovered  by  the  Portu* 
guefe,  and  are  ftiUso  the  poffeffion'  of  that  nation,  and  furnilh  fhipping  with 
frefh  water,  and  provifions  as  they  pafs  by. 

CAPE  VERDJSLANDS.  Thefe  iflands  are  fo  caned  from  a capeof 
that  nabie  on  the  African  coaft,  near  the  river  Qambia,  over  againft  which 
they  lie,  at  the  diftance  of  300  miles,  between  23  and  16  deg.  weft  Ion. 
and  14  and  18  deg.  north  lat.  They  were  difcovered  in  the  year  1460, 
by  the  Portuguele,- and  are  about  20  in  number  $  but  fome  of  them,  being 
only  barren  uninhabited  rocks,  are  not  wprtl^  notice.  St.  Jago,  Bravo, 
Fogo,  Mayo,  BonavifU,  Sal,  St,  Nicholas,  St.  Luda,  St.  Vincent,  Santa 
CniZy  do^i  St»  Afitooioi  are  the  znoft  confideraUci  and  arc  fubje^  to  the 
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Pottuguefc.  Tfae  air^ generally  (peAiog,  U  vny  hot,  ftod  io  fomc  of*  cbefla 
very  unwholefomc.  They  are  inhabited  by  EnropeanSf  or  the  defeeBdcnt* 
•f  Europeans  addnegioee. 

St.  JAGO,  where  the  PbrtugHefe  viceroy  refidef*  is  the  moft  froitfbl,  beft 
inhabited,  and  largcft  of  ^hem  aU,  being  150  milea  in  ctrcurafinrcnce  ;    yet  it 
M  mountainous,  and  hat  much  barren  land  in  it,     lu  produce  it  fugar*  cot* 
ton,  fome  winei  Indian  corn,  cocoa  nuts,  oi^nget^  and  other  tropical  iruitSy 
Blenty  of  roote^  and  garden  ftufiP;  but  tjic  plant  of  nsoft  conrcquence  to  thesn 
n  the  Madder,  which  grows  in  abundance  among  the  cliffs ;  and  here  im  alfQ 
plenty  of  hogs  and  poultry,  and  fome  of  the  prettieft  greep  iponkics,    with 
black  faces,  that  are  to  be  met  with  any  where.     Baya,  or  Praya  (ftwooita 
tor  an  adion  between  an  Engli/h  and  Frendi  fquadron)i6fituttedoQ  the  eaft 
fide,  has  a  good  port,  and  is  feldom  without  fhipt«  thofc  outward  boosd  t* 
Guinea  or  the  £ail  Indies,  from  England,  Holland  and  Franoe^  oftca  touch* 
log  here  for  water  and  refrefhment. 

In  the  ifland  of  MAYO  or  MAY,  immenfe  quantities  of  {ah  are  mtde  hj 
the  heat  of.  the  fun  from  the  fea  water,  which  at  fpring  tides  is  received  iot^ 
a  fort  of  pan,  formed  by  a  (and- bank,  which  runs  along  the  coaft  for  t#o  or 
three  miles.     Here  the  £ngli(h  drive  a  confid'erable  trade  for  lak,  axid  hare 

^  commonly  a  man  of  war  to  guard,  tfae  Teflels  tha^  come  to  load  with  it,  which 

"in  fome  years^amonnt  to  an  hundred  or  more.     The  fait  cods  nothing,  ex* 
cept  £[>r  raktng  it  tpgetl^er,  wheeling  it  out  of  the.  pood,  and  carrying  it  oa 
afTes  to  the  boats,  which  is  done  at  .a  very  cheap  rate.     Several  of  our  (bi|it 
come  hither  for  a  freight  of  aifes,  which  they  carry  to  Barbad^es  and  other 
Bntifh  plantations.     The  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  evea  to  the  governor  and 
prie(ls|^re  til  negroes,  and  fpeak  the  Portuguefe  language.     I'he  negro  go* 
verji^  expeds  a  fmall  prefent  from  every  commander  that  loads  fait,  and  it 
pleated  to  be  invited  on  board  their  fbips.     The  fea  water  is  fo  clear  on'tUa 
coail,  that  an  EngliOi  failof  who  dropped  his  watch,  perceived  it  at  the  bot- 
tom, though  many  fathoms  deep,  and  had  it  brought  up' by  one  of  the  u- 

^.tives,  who  a-e  in  general  expert  at  diviog. 

s  The  iOand  of  FOGO  is  'remarkable  for  being  a  volcano,  *eontiauaIIy 
fending  up  ^olphureous  exhalations  ;  and  fometinses  the  fiame  breafts  forth 
like  ^na,  ht  a  terrible  manner,  throwiqg  out  pumice  ftoncs  that  aanoy  aU 
the  adjacent  parts, 

GO  REE  id  fituated  within  cfinnon  (hot  of  Cape  Verd,  N.  kt»  14-43, 
W.loii.  17-20,  and  was  fo  called  by  the  Dutch  firom  an  ifland  and  town 
of  the  fame  pame  in  HoUaad.  It  is  a  fmall  fpot  not  exceeding  twt>  milet 
in  circumference,  but  its  importance  ariies  from  its  fituation  for  trade  fa 
near  Cape  Verd,  and  has  beeq  therefore  a  bone  of  contentioa  betweeo* 
£un)peffn  nations.  It  was  iirft  pofJefFed  by  the  Dutch,  from  whom,  ia 
1663*  it  wa^  taken  by  the  Englifh,  but  in  1 665  it  was  retaken  by  the  Dutch^ 
and  in  1667  fabdued  by  the  French,  in  whofe  pofieffion  it  remained  till  the 
year  1759,  when  the  Britifh  afms,  every  where  triumphant,  again  reduced 
it,  bat  it  was  reftored  to  the  French  at  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1763.  It 
was  retaken  by  the  Engliih  the  Is^ft  war,  but  given  up  again  by. the  peace 
of  1785. 

CANARIES.  The  Canaries,  anciently  called  the  Fortaoate  Iflaads, 
are  feven  in  number,*  and  fituated  betvy een  1 1  and  10  deg.  weft  bog.  and 
between  2^7  and  29  deg.  north  lat.  about  150  miles  iouth-weft  of  Morocco* 
Their  particular  names  are,  Palmi^,  Hiero,  Gomera,  Tcoeriffe,  Grand  Ca- 
naria,  Fuerteventura,  and  JLangarote.  Thefe  idadda  enjoy  a  juire  teo^ 
latc  air,  and  abound  i»  the  noH  deU«ioo»  fsmU^  efpecialiy  grapes,  which 
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_  bee  thofe  rich  wiaea  dial  x>btain  the  name  of  the  Canasy,  ivhereof  tho 
grea^ft  part  Is  exported  to  Englaod,  which  ia  time  of  peace  is  computed 
at  1O9OOO  hogfh^ds  annoally.  The  CanarieB  aboond  with  thofe  little 
beaotifttl  birds  that  bjcar  their  natne»  and  are  now  fo  common  and  fo'  m^ch 
admired  in-  £urope ;  but  their  wild  notes  in  their  native  land  far  e^cel  thofct 
•in  a  cage  or  foreign  climcw    .  '    ^ 

Grand  Canary,  which  coramaoicat^  !t$  name  tp  the  whole»  is  about  150 
tniles  in  circupni<^ence,  and-  ii»  extremely  fertile  as  to  produce  two  harvefta 
in' a  year.  Teneriffei  the  krgeft  of  tfaefe  iilands  next  to  that  of  the  Grand 
Canary,  is  about  i  iQ  miles  round :  a  fertile  country  abounding  in  com,  wincf 
and  oil ;  though  it  is  pretty  much  encumbered  with  mountains*  particularly 
the  peak.  Captain  Glafs  obfervesy  that  in  coming  in  with  this  ifland,  in 
clear  weather,  the  Peak  may  be  ealily  difcemed  at  120  miles  diflance,  and  in 
iaiHng  from  it  at  150*  The  Peak  is  an  afcent  fn  the  form  of  a  fugar  loaf, 
about.  15  miles  in  circumference,  and  according  to  the  account  of  Sprat^ 
bifliop  of  Rochefter,  publifhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa6lionS|  nearly 
three  miles  perpendicular— 4ately  afcertained  to  be  only  139265  feet.  This 
snountam  is  a  5K)icano9  and  fometimtS  throws  out  fucb  quantities  of  fulphuv 
tod  melted  ore,  as  to  convert  the  richeft.  lands  into  barren  deferts.  Thefe 
i^ands  were  firft  difcovered  and  planted  by  the  Carthaginians ;  but  the  Ro« 
Bans  deftroyiog  that  ftate*  put  a  ftop  to  the  navigation,  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
Africa, >aad  the  Canaries  lay  concealed  from  the  reft  of  the  world,  until  they 
were  again  difcovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  year  1^95$  to  whom  they  ftiQ 
belong*  It  is  remarkable,  that  though  the  natives  refembled  the  Africans 
In  their  ftature  and  complexion  when  the  Spaniards  firft  came  among  them, 
their  languSge  was  different  from  that  fpoken  on  the  continent ;  they  retained' 
Boae  of  their  customs,  were  mafters  of  no  ferencey  and  did  not  know  there 
was  any  country  in  the  world  befides  their  own. 

MAD£iRAS.  The  three  iflands  caHed  the  x Madeiras,,  are  iituated,  ao« 
cording  to  the  author  of  Anfon's  Voyage,  in  a  fine  climate  in  52-279  north 
ht«  and  from  18-30  to  i^-^  weft  long,  about  joo  miles  north  of  the  Ca- 
naries,- aod  as  many  weft  of  Sallee  in  Morocco.  The  largeft,  from  which 
the  reft  derive  the  general  name-  of  Madeicas,  or  rather  Mattera^  on  account 
of  its  being  formerly  almoft  covered  with  wood*  is  about  75  miles  long,  la 
broady  and  180  in  circumference.  It  is  compofed  of  one  continued  hill  of  » 
confiderable  height,  extending  from  eaft  to  weft:  the  declivity  of  which, 
on  the  (bath  fide*  is  cultivated  and  interiperfed  with  vineyards ;  and  in  the* 
Bidft  of  this  dope  the  merchants  have  fixed  their  country  feats,  which  form 
a  very  agreeable  pio(^A.  There  is  but  one  confiderable  town  in  the  whole 
iflaadi  which.is  named  Funcfaa!,  featcd  on  the  fouth  part  of  the  ifland,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  large  bay ;  towards  the  fea,  it  is  defended  by  a  high  wall,  with 
ft  battery  of  cannon,  an4  i&  the  only  place  where  it  is  pebble  for  a  boat  to 
land  ;  and  even  here  the  beach  is  covered  with  large  ftones^  and  a  violent  furf 
continually  beats  upon  it* 

Though  this  ifland  feems  to  have  been  known  to  the  «ncients,  yet  it  lay 
concealed  for  many  generations,  and  was  at  length  difcovered  by  the  Portu- 
guefe  in  15.19:  but  others  afiert  that  it  was  firft  difcovered  by  a(i  EngliHi* 
man,  in  the  ydir  1344*  Be  that  as  it  may^  the  Portuguefe  took  poffefiioa 
of  it,  and  are  ftill  almoft  tbe  only  people  who  inhabit  it.  The  Portuguefe, 
at  their  firft  laiidingy  finding  it  little  better'than  a  thick  foreft,  rendered  the 
ground  capable  of  cultivation  by  fettin^  fire  to  this  wood  ;  and  it  is  now  very 
fertile,  prodadng  in  great  abundance  the  richeft  wine^  fugar,  the  moft  deli* 
giQ^B  St^Up  cfpcciall^  oranges,  ksions,  and  pomegranates  i  together  with  . 
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com,  honeyt  and  wax  ;  tt  abounds  alfo  with  boars  and  otbirrwild  f>caftsy  ar'f 
with  aU  forts  of  fowls,  befHtR  numerous  groves  of  cedar  trees,  and  thofe  thst 
yield  dragon's  blood,  maftic  and  other  gums.     The  inhabitants  of  tlifs    I'Hc 
make  the  beft  fweet  meats  in  i  he  world,  and  fucc^td  wonderfully  in    pre ferv» 
ing  citrons  and  oranges,  and  in   making  marmalade  and  perfumed    pafles, 
which  exceed  thofe  of  Genoa.     Tl>c  fugar  they,  make  is  extremely  be-autx- 
ful,  and  fmells  naturally,  of  violets.     This  indeed  is  faid  to  be  the  firfi  place 
\  in  ^he  weft,  where  that  manufa£ture  was  fet  on  foot,  and  from  thence   Teas 
carried  to  the  Brafils  in  America.     The  Poitugueie  not  6nding  it  fo  profitable 
as  at  firft,  have  pulled  up  the  greateft  part  of  their  fugar  canes,  and  planted 
vineyards  in  their  dead,  which  pfoduces  feveral  forts  of  excellent  wine,   par- 
ticularly that  which  bears  the  name  of  the  ifland,  Malmfey,  and  tent  ;  of  all 
which  the  inhabitants  make  and  fell  prodigious  qnantities»    .No  lefa  than 
20,000  hogiheads  of  Madeira,  it  is  faid,  are  yearly  exported,  the  greateft  part 
to  the  Weft  Indies,  efpecially  to  Barbadoes ;  the  Madeira  wjne  dot  only*  en* 
during  a  ^ot  climate  better  than  any  other,  but  even  being  improved  when 
cxpofcd  to  the  fun  in  barrels  after  the  bung  is  taken^  out.     It  is  faid  no  vene- 
mous  animal  c»n  live  here.     Of  the  two  other  iflands^  one  is  called  Porto 
Sanio,  which  lies  at  a-fmall  diftance  firom  Maderra,  is  about  eight  milea  ia 
%  compaCs,  and  extremely  fertile.  .  It  has  very  good  harboursi  where  (hips  may 
ride  with  fafety  againft  all  winds,  except  the  £outh  weft ;  and  is  frequented 
by  Indiamen  outward  and  homeward  bound.     The  other  ifland  if  an  inoon* 
fiderable  barren  rock.  „ 

i^ZORES.     Leaving  the  Madeiras,  with  which  wc  cfofe  the  accoOnt  of 
Africa>  we  continue  our  courfe  weft  ward  through  this  immenfe  oceain,.  which 
brings  us  to  the  Azores,  t>r  as  they  are  called  the  Weftem  Klands»  that  are 
^tuafed  between  25  and  32  deg;  weft  long,  and  between  37  and  40  nor^h 
lat.  900  miles  weft  of  Portugal,  and  'as  matiy  eaft  of  Newfoundland,  lying 
almoft  in  the  mid-way  Betweeq  Europe  and  America.     They  are  nine  ia 
number,  and  are  nanAed  Santa  Maria,  St.  Miguel  or  St.  Michaeli  Tercen, 
St.  George,  Graciofa,  Fayal,  Pico,  Flores,  and  Corvo.     They  were  difcover- 
ed  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  Jolhua  Vander  Berg,  a  merchant 
of  Bruges  ia  Flanders*  who,  in  a  voyage  t^  Lift>on,  was*  by  ftre£iof  weather 
driven  to  thefe  iflands,  which  he  foundt  deftitute  of  inhabitants,  and  caOed 
them  the  Flemifti  iflands.     On  his  arrital  at  Lifi)on,  he  boafled  of  this  dif- 
covcry,  on  which  the  Portuguefe  id  iail  immediately^  and  took  pofirflbn  of 
tbem,  and  to  whom  they  ft  ill  belong,  and  were  called  in  general  tlie  Aiores, 
from  the  great  number  of  hawks  and  falcons  fou^d  aroo'ng  tt^em.     All  thefe 
iflands  enjoy  a  verjr  clear  and  ferene  fky,  with  a  falubrioua  air ;  but  are  ex- 
pofcd  to  violent  earthquakes,    from  which  .they  have  frequently  fuffered: 
and  alfo  by  the  inundations  of  furrounding  waves.     They  are  however  ex* 
tr^xnely  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  and  a  variety  of  fruits,  alfo  cattle^  fowl,  and  6(h. 
It  is  faid,  that  no  poifonous  or  noxious  animal  breeds  on  the  Azoresi  and  that 
if  carried  thither,  they  will  expire  in  a  few  hours.     '  .     ^        - 

St.  Michael,  which  is  the  largcft,  being  near  too  miles  in  circumference, 
and  containing  50,000  inhabitants,  was  twice  invaded  and  plundered  by  thf 
£ng]ifh  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Tercera  is  the  moft  important  of 
thefe  iflands,  on  account  of  its  harbour,  which  ia  fpacious,  and  has  good 
.anchorage^  but  is  expofed  to  the  fouth*eaft  winds.  Its  capital  towni  Angra, 
contains  a  cathedral  and  five  churches,  and  is  the  refidcnce  of  the  got^mor 
of- thefe  iflands,  as  well  as  of  the  biihdp. 

AMERICA. 
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AMERICA, 


ITS  DISCOVERY  AND  CONQUEST, 


^ 


WE  are  noir  to  treat  of  t  country  of  vaft  extent  and  fertility,  fnii 
which,  though  little  cultivated  by  the  band  of  irt,  owes  in  many 
refpe^a  more  to  that  of  nature  than  any  other  divifion  of  the  globe.  The 
particular  cfrcumftances  of  this  country  require  that  we  (hould  in  fome 
meafure' vary  our  plan,  and  before  idefcribing  its  preCent  (late,  afford  fuch 
information  with  regard  to  its  difcoTeryi  as' is  moft  necelTary  for  fatisfying 
Sour  readers. 

Towards  the  clofc  of  the  15th  century,  Venice  and  Genoa  were  the  only- 
powers  in  Europe  who  owed  t)ietr  fupport^to  commerce.  An  interference 
of  inte^efts  infpired  a  mutual  nvalfhip;  but  in  traffic  Venice  was  tnuch 
fuperior.  She  engrofled  the  whole  commerce  of  India,  then,  and  indeed 
always, '  the  moft  valuable  in  the  world,  but  hitherto  entirely  canied  on 
through  the  inland  parts  of  Afia ;  or  by  the  way  of  Egypt  and  the  Red 
Sea*  '  in  this  'ftate  of  affairs,  Columbus,  a  native  of  Genoa,  whofe  know« 
ledge  of  the  true  figure  of  the  earth,  however  attained,  wks  much  fuperior 
to  the  general  notions  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  conceived  a  proje6):  of 
£uling  to  the  Indies  b^  a  bold  and  unknown  route|  and  of  opening  to  his 
country  a  new  fource  of  opulence  and  power.'  But  this  propofal  of  .Tailing 
weft  ward  to  the  Indies  was  rejcAed  by  the  Genpefe  as  ohimericar,  and  the 
principles  on  which  it  was  founded  were  condemned  as  abfurd.  Stung  with 
difappointment  and  indignation,  Columbus  retired  from  his  country,  laid  his 
fcheme-  before  the  cdurt  of  France,  where  bii  reception'  was  ftill  more  mor- 
tifying, and  where,  according  to  the  practice  pf  tbat  people,  he  was  laughed 
at  and  ridiculed.  Henry  VII.  of  England  ^as  bia  next  refort ;  but  the 
cautious  politics  of  that  prince  were  the  moft  oppofite  imaginable  to  a  great 
^6t  uncertain  defign.^  In  Portugal,  where  the'  fpirit  of  adventure  and  ^•< 
covery  aboutithis^ime  began  to  operate,  he  had  reaibn  tp  exped  better  tuq^ 
<efs.  But  the  Portuguefe  contented  themfelves  with  creeping  along  th^ 
coaft  of  Africa,  and  difcovering  one  cape  after  another ;  they  had  no  notioA 
of  venturmg  boldly  into  the  open  fea,  and  bf  rifauing  the  whole  at  once. 
Such  repeated  difappointment  a  would  liave  broken  the  (pirit  of  any  man  butr 
Columbus.  The  expedition  required  expence,  and  h^  had  nothing  to  de- 
fray it.  His  mirid,  however,  ftill  remained  firm ;  he  became  the  more  ena« 
moured  of  his  defign,  the  more  difficulty  he  found  in  accomplifhing  it,  and 
he  was  infpired  with  that  noble  enthufiafm  which  always  animates  an  adven- 
turous and  original  genius.  •  Spain  was  now  bia  onTy  refource,  and  there« 
after  eight  years  attendance,  he  fucceeded,  and  chiefly  through  the  intereft 
of  queen  Ifabella.  Columbus  now  fet  fail,  anno  14929  with  a  fleet  of  three 
(hips,  upon  the  moft  adventurous  attempt  ever  undertaken  by  man,  and  in 
^"-e  fate  of  which  the  inhabiunts  of  two  woirUs  wera  intercfted.    In  thta 
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voyage  he  had  a  thoufand  dilBcuUies  to  contend  with ;  the  moft  tbiking 
vras-  the  Tariation  of  the  compals,  then  fird  ohi^rvcdt  and  which  {cemed  to 
threaten  that  the  laws  of  nature  were  ahered  to  an  unknown  ocean,  and  that 
;the  only  guide  he  bad  left  waa  ready  to  /orfake  him.  v  His  (ailors,  always 
difcontentedy  now  broke  T>ut  into  open  mutiny*  threatening  to  throw  him 
oferboard,  and  ialifted  on  their  return.     But  the  firmnefs  of  the  commander, 
and  mueh  more  the  difcovery  of  land,  after  a  voyage  of  33  days,  pat  aa 
end  to  the  commotion. .    Columbus  fird  landed  00  one  of  the  Bahama  ihnnds^ 
but  there,  to  his'furprife  and  forrow,  difcovered,  from  the  poverty  of  the  in- 
habitants, that  thefe  could  not  be  the  Indies  he  was  in  queftof.     In  fteerin^ 
ibutbwardy  however,  he  found  the  iilaod  called  HifpiaiiQla,  abounding  in  all 
ihe  necelfaries  ef  life,  inhabited  by  a  humane  and  hofpitable  people,  and  what 
was  of  ftill  greater  conftquence,  as  it  infured  hib  favourable  reception  at  hojAc^ 
promifingi  from  fome  famples  he  received,  confiderable  quantities  of  gold* 
This  ifland  therefore  he  propofed  to  make  the  centre  of  bis  difcoverics  s  aa  j 
having  left  upon  it  a  few  of  his  companions,  as  the  ground^work  of  a  oolooy^ 
tetnmed  to  Spain  to  procure  the  neceflary  reinforcements. 

^  The  coif rt  was  then  at  Barcelona :  Columbus  travelled  thither  from  Se* 
trlllci  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  attended  by  fbme  of  the  iohabt« 
tants,  the  gold,  the  arms,  utcnfils,  and  ornaments  of  the  country  be  had  dif« 
<:ovtred.     This  entry  into  Barcdoi^a  was  a  fpecies  of  triomph  more  glorioua 
than  that  of  conquerors,  more    uncommon,  and  more    innocent.     In  thia 
voyage  he  had  acquired  a  general  knowledge  of  all  the  iilands  in  that  great 
iea  which  divides  North  and  South  America  s  but  he  had  no  idea  that  there 
was  an  ocean  between  him  and  China.     The  countries  which  he  had  difcover^ 
ed  were  confidered  as  a  part  of  India.    £ven  after  the  error,  which  ^ve 
rife  to  this  opinion  was  dc(tr6led,  and  the  true  pofition  of  the  New  World 
was  afcertained,  the  name  has  remained,  and  the  appellation  of  IVefi  Im£ii 

^  is  given  by  all  the  people  of  Europe  to  the  country,^  and  that  of  Jmiiau  to 
its  inhabitants.  Thus  weve  the  Wed  Indies  difcoveFtd  by  feeking  a  paibge 
to  the  Eaft ;  and  even  after  th^  difcovery,  ftill  conceived  jto  be  a  part  of  the 
eaftera  iiemifphere.  The  -prefent  fuccefs  of '  Columbus,  his  former  dsiap- 
pointments,  and  the  glory  attending  fo  unexpe^ed  a  difcovery,  rendered  the 

.  court  of  Spain  as  eager  to  forward  his  defigus  now,  as  it  had  been  dtla* 
tory  before.  A  fleet  of  feventeen  fail  was  immediately  prepared  $  all  the 
neceflaries  for  conqueft  or  difcpvery  were  embarked;  and  1500  men,  among 
whom  were  fev^ral  of  high  rank  and  fortune,  prepared  to  accompany.  Co« 
)iumbus,'  now  appointed  governor  with  the  moft  ample  authority.  It  it 
impoffible  to  determine  whether  the  genius  of  this  great  man  in  firft  con» 
cciving  the  idea  of  thefe  difcoveries,  or  his  fagacit)  in  the  execution  of  the 
plan  he  had  ^conceived,  moft  deferve  our  admiration.  Inftead  of  hurrying 
lirom  fea  to  fea,  and  from  one  ifland  to  another,  which,  confidering  the  or* 
dinary  motives  to  adiion  among  mankind,  was  naturally  to  be  eapedcd. 
pblumbus,  with  fuch  a  field  before  him,  unable  to  turn  &n  either  hand  wiih« 
put  finding  new  objefis  of  his  curiofity  and  hia  pride,  determined  rather  to 
turn  to  the  advantage  of  the  court  of  Spain  the  dilcoveries  he  had  already 
made,  than  to  acquire  for  himfelf  the  unavailing  applauCe  of  vifiiiog  a 
number  of  unknown  countries,  from  which  he  reaped  no  other  beae6t 
but  the  pleafure  of  feeing  them.  With  this  view  he  made  for  Hifpantola, 
where  he  eftabllftied  a  colony,  and  ere&ed  forts  in  the  moft  advantagcoua 
grounds  far  fecnring  the  dependence  of  the  natives.  Having  fpcnt  a  con* 
fiderable  time  in  this  employin«nt,  and  laboured  for  ^ftabHftiing  this  ookmy 
with  aa  much  zeal  and  fiQiduity  a?  if  hi«  view*  bi^d  extended  na  fatthcr»  be 
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aezt  proceeded  to  afcatam  the  importance  of  his  other  dilcoverief  t  and  to  ex« 
i|Siioe  what  advantages  were  mod  lilteiy.  to  be  derived  froin  theiB.  He  had 
already,  touched  at  Cuba»  which,  fromfome  fyecimeiis,  fcemeda  rich  difcotery^ 
but«whether  it  was  an  iflandi  or  a  pait  of  (bme  great  contisent»  he  was  al* 
together  uncertain.  To  afcertaln^tbis  potat  was  the  prefrnt  obje^  of  his  at* 
tcntiom  Jn'coafting  along  the  foutheni  fhore'of  Cuba,  Cplninbua  was  en* 
tangled  iti.  a  multitude  ofjflands,  of  which  he  reckoned  i^oin  one  day* 
Theie  iflaadSf  which  were  well  inhabited,  and  abounding  in  all  the  neceflariea 
of  life,  gave  him  aq  opportunity  of  reflr^ing  on  this  fertility  of  nature  where 
^h^  world  ^xpe^ed  nothing;  but  the  barren  ocean  ;  he  called  them  Jcardtn  da 
kiHeuutf  or  the  Queen's  Garden,  in  gratitude, to  his  royal  benefa^refs,  who 
was  always,  uppcrmoft  in  his  memory.  Ip^  the  fame  voyage^  Jamaica  was  difw 
covered.  But  to  fo  many  difiieulries  waA  Columbus  ezpofed,  on  an  unknown 
£ra,  among,  rockii,  (helves,  and  fands,  that  he  returned  to  Hifpaniola,  without 
learning  any  thing  more  certain  with  regard  to  Cuba,  the  main  obje^tof  thta 
enter  prize. 

By  the  6rft  fucccfs  of  this  great  man,  the  public  diffidence  was  turned  into 
admiration  i  but  by  a  oontinuance  of  the  fame  fuccefs,  their  admiration  dege- 
nerated into  envy.  His  enemies  in  Spain  fet  every  fpring  in  motion  againft 
hita  ;  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  findibg  fpecious  grounds  of  accufation  a* 
gainft  fuch  as  are  employed  in  the  execution  of  an  cxteoiive  and  complicated 
plan.  An  officer  was  difpatched  from  Spain,  fitted  by  hischarader  to  aft 
the  part  of  a  fpy  and  informer,  and  wh6&  prefencc  plainly  demonftrated  to  - 
Columbus  the  neceffity  of  returning  to  Eorbpe,  for  obviating  the  objediput 
or.  calumpy  of  his  envies. 

It  was  npt  without  great  difficulty  that  he  was  enabled  to  fet  out  on  a  third 
exDedition*  ftill  more  famous  than  any  he  had  hitherto  undertaken...  He 
deu^ned  to  ftaod  to  the  foutl^ward  of  the  Canaries  until  he  came  under  the 
equioodial  line,  and  then  to  proceed  dfieftly  weftward  that  he  might  difco« 
ver  what  iDpening  that  might  afford  to  ibidia,  or  wha^  new  iflands,  or  what 
continent  might  reward  his  labour.  In. this  navigation,  after  being  long  bur- 
ied in  a  thick  fog,  and  fuifcring  numberlrfa  inconveniencies  from  the  exceffive 
heats  and  rains  between  the  ttopics,  ijbey  were  at  length  favoured  .with  a 
fmart  gale,  and  went  bei%re  ic  feventeea  days  to  the  weft  Ward.  At  the  end 
of  this  time,  a  feamen  faw  land,  which  Was  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Guiana,  - 
now  called  Trinidad.  Having  paflednhis  ifiand,  and  two  others  which 
lie  in  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  Oroncico,  the  i^dmiral  was  furprifed  with  an 
appearance  he  had  never  fcen  before  :  ithis  was  the  frightful  tumult  of  this 
waves,  occafioned  by  a  confli^  between  the  tide  of  the  fea  and  the  rapid  cur« 
rent  of  the  immeofe  river  Oronoco.  But  failing  forward,  he  plainly  difcover* 
ed  that  they  were  in  frefli  water ;  and  j^ging  rightly  that  it  was  improbable 
any  ifland  (hould  fupply  fo  vaft  a  river,  he  began  to  fufptdt  he  haddifcovered 
the  continent ;  but  when  he  left  the  rivtr,  and  found  that  the  land  contiigied 
on  the  weft  ward  for  a  great  way,  he  was  convinced  of  it.  Satisfied  with  this 
difcpvery,  he  yielded  to  the  uneafinefs  and  diftrefles  of  his  crew,  and  bore 
away  for  Hifpaniola.  In  the  courfe  off^this  difcovery,  Columbus  landed  at 
feveral  places,  where  in  a  friendly  mann^  he  tcadcd  with  the  inhabitantSi  and 
found  gold  and  pearl  in  tolerable  plenty^ 

About  this  time  the  fpirit  of  difcovery"  fpread  itfelf  widely,  and  many  ad^* 
venturers  all  over  Europe  wt(hed  to  atqujre  the  reputation  of  Columbus  with-* 
out  pofieffing  hii  abilities.  The  Portuguefe  difcoverediBrafil,  which  makes 
at  prefeot  the  moft  valuable  part  of  tbtirpoflcffioas ;  Cabot,  a  native  of  Briftoi 
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dikoriteA  the  iiorth*eaft  coafts,  which  formerly  oompofed  the  Britifli  empii 
in  North  America :  and  Americns  Vefpofius,  a  merchant  qf  Florence,  failed  tcv 
the  fouthem  contincRt  of  America»  aod/heing  a  man  of  addreft,  had  the  h»^ 
noar  of  giving  his  name  to  half  the  globe.     But  no  one  is  now  i mpofrd  ocx 
hy  the  name  ;  all  the  world  knoWs  that  Columbos  was  the  firft  difcoTtrer^ 
The  being  deprived  of  the  honour  of  giving  name  to  the  new  world,  was  one 
of  the  fmalleft  nnortifications  to  which  this  great  'man  i^as  compelled  to  fob' 
mit.     For  fucb  were  the  clamours  of  his  enemies,  and  the  ingratitude  oif  the 
ct)urt  of  Spain,  that^  after  dtfcovcring  th^  coatirient,  and  making  fettlrmenta' 
in  the  iflands  of  America,  he  wfs  treated  like  a  traitor,  and  carried  over  to 
Europe  in  irons.     He  enjoyedf  however,  the  glory  of  rendering  the  one  hal^ 
of  the  world  known  to  tire  other  ;  a  glory  fo  much  the  more  precious,  as  it 
was  untainted  by  Cruelty  or  plunder,  which  disfigured  all  the  exploits  of 
thofe  who  came  after  him,  and  accomplished  the  execution  of  bis  plan.      He 
fully  vindicated  himfelf  at  court,  was  rcftored  to  favour,  and  undertook  aoo- 
ther  voyage  in  whfch  he  fuffered  great  fatigues*     He  returned  to  Spain,  and 
died  at  Valadolid,  in  1.506,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age.     The  fucceeding  go- 
vernors of  Cuba  and  Hifpaniola  endeavoured  to  purchafe  the  fame  advan- 
tages by  the  blood  of  the  natives,  which  Columbus  had  obtained  by  his  good 
fenfe  and  humanity. '  Thefe  Iflands  contained  mines  of  gold.-«-The  Indians 
only  knew  where-  they  were  fituated  ;   and  the  extreme  avarice  of  the  Spa- 
niards, too  furious  to  work  by  the  gentle  means  of  perfuafion,  hurried  them 
to  ads  of  the  mo  ft  (hocking  violence  and  cruelty  againft  thofe   unhappy 
men,  who,   they   believed,  concealed  from  them   part  of  their  treafure. 
The  daughter  once   begun,  they  fet  no  hounds  to  their  fury  :  in  a  few 
years  they  depopulated  Hifpaniola,   which  contained  three  millions  of  iii« 
habitants ;   ^nd  Cuba,  that,  had  about  6oo«ooo.      Bartholomew   de   la* 
Cafa?,  a  witncfs  of  thefe  barbarous  depopulations,  fays,  that  ^he  Spaniards 
went  out  with  their  dogs  to  bunt  after  men.     The  unhappy  favages,  aU 
mod  naked  and  unarmed,  were  purfued  like  deer  into  the  thick  of  the  fo- 
rfefts,  devoured  with  dogSy  killed  with  gun  ihoti  or  furprifed  and  burnt  in 
their  habitations. 

The    Spaniards  had  hitherto  only    vifited    the  continent  :    from  what 
they  faw  with  their  eyes,  or  learned  by  report,  they  conjectured  that  thia 
part  of  the  new   world   would    afford   a    ftill    more    valuable  conquell* 
Fernando  Cortex  is  difpatehed  from   Cuba  with  5oo  men,  18  horfes,  and 
a  fniall  number  of  field  pieces.     With  ihis  inconfiderable  force,  he  pro- 
pofcs  to  fubdue  the  moft  powerful  ftate  on  the  continent  of  America  ;  this 
was  the  empire  of  Mexico :  rich,  powerful,  and   inhabited    by   millions 
of  Indians,  paflionately  fond  of  war,'  and   then  headed  by  Montezoma, 
whofc  fame  in   arms  fl^ruck  terror  in  the  neighbouring   nations.     Never 
hiftoryi  to  be  true,  was  more  improbable  and  romantic  than  that  of  this 
'  war.     The  empire  of  Mexico  had  fubfifted  for  ages  :    its  inhabitants^ 
it  is  faid,  were  not  rude  and  barbarous  ;  every  thing  announced  ^^  poliihed 
and   intelligent  people.     They  knew,  like  the  Egyptians  of  old,   whofe 
wifdom  is  ftill  admired  in  this  particular,  that  the  year  confifted  nearly  of 
365  days.     Their  fuperiority  in  military  affairs  was  the  obje6^  of  admiration 
and  terror  ov^r    all    the  continent  |  and   their  gorernment,  founded   on 
the  fure  bafia  of  laws  combined   with  religion,  feemed  to    bid  defiance 
to  time  itfelf.     Mexicoi   the  capital  of  the  empire,  fituated  in  the  middle 
«r  a  fpacious  lake,  was  the  nobleft  monument  of  American  induftrj  ;    it 
communicated    to   the  continent   by    immenfc    caufewaysi    which    were 
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carried    through  the  lakf*      The  city  was  admired  for  its  buildineSt  all 
of  ^one,  its  ^uaresy  and    market- pUces,  the  (hops  which    glittered  with 
gold  and  filver,  and  tKe  fujniptuouit  palaces  of  Montezuma*'  fbme  erc£ked 
on    columns  of  jafpery  and  containiog  whatever  was  moft  rare,  cSrlouSy-  or 
ufefuL     But  all  the  grai(^deur  of  this  empire, could  not  defend  it  ag^inO:  the^ 
Spaniards.     Cortez  in  his  march,  met  with  feeble  oppqfition  from  the  nations 
aloa^  the  coaH  of  Mexico,  who  were  terrt6ed  at  their  firSk  appearance  r  the  ' 
xvaf  like  ^anim'ala,  on  ^^hich  the  Spanifh  ofHcers  were  mountedi  the  artificial 
thunder' which  ififucd  from  their  hands,  the  wooden  caflles  which  had  wafted 
them  over  the  ocean,  (truck  a  panic  into  the  natives,  from  which  they  did  not 
recover  until  it  was  too  late.     Wherever  the  Spaniards  marched  they  fpared 
-nonage  or  fex,  nothing  facred  or  profane.     At  laft  the  inhabitants  of  Tlafcala, 
and  Come  other  dates  on  the  coaft,  defpairing  of  being  ablc«  to  oppofe  them^ 
entered  into  their  alliance,  and  joined  armies  with  thqfe  terrible,  and,  as  they 
believed,  invincible  conquerors.     Cortez,  thus  reinforced,  marched  onward  to 
Mexico  ;  and,  in  his  progrcfs^  ,difcovers  a  volcano  of  fulphur  and  falt-petre^ 
'whence  he  could  fupply  hiraft^lf  with  powder.     Montezuma  heard  of  his  pro- 
g^rcfs  Without  daring  to  oppofe  it.     This  fovereign  is  reported  by  the  boaliing 
Spaniards,  to  liave  commanded  thirty  vafTals,  of  whom  each  could  appear  at 
the  head  of  100,000  combatants,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and, yet  he' 
dares  not  reHfl  a  handful  of  Spaniards  aided  by  a  few  Amencans,  whofe  alle- 
giance would  be  (hatien  by  the  fird  reverfe  of  fortune.     Such  was  the  diffe- 
rence  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  worlds,  and  the  fam,e  of  the  Spaniih 
viAories»  which  always  marcKed  before  them.  ^ 

By  fending  a  rich  prefcnt  of  gold,  which  only  whetted  the  Spanifli  avarice, 
Montezuma  haflened  the  approach  of  the.cj^emy.     No  oppofition  is  made  to 
their  entry  into  his  capital.     A  palace  is  fet  apart  for  Cortez  and  his  compani* 
'onsjwhoare  already  treated  as  the  matters  of  the  new  world.     He  had  good 
reafon,  however,  to  diftruft  the.afFe^ied  politenefsof  this  emperor,  under  which 
he  fufpcded  fome  plot  for  his  deltrudlion  to  be  concealed  ;  but  he  had  no 
pretence  fur  violence  ;  Montezuma  loaded  him  with  kindnefs,  and  with  gold 
in  greater  quantities  than  he  demanded,  and  bis  palace  was  furrotinded  with 
artillery,  the  mod  frightful  of  all  eugines  to  the  Americans.     At  lad  a  cir« 
cumdance  f^ll  out  which  afforded  Cortez  a  pretext  for  beginning  hoftilitics. 
In  order  to  fecure  a  communication  by  fca,  to  receive  the  neceflary  reiaforce- 
menta,  he  had  erected  a  fort,  and  left  a  fmall  garrifon  behind  him  at  Vera  Cruz^ 
which  has  fmce  become  an  emporium  of  commerce  between  Europe  an4 
America.     He  underdood  that  the  Americans  in  the  neighbourhood  had  at* 
tacked  this  garrifon  in  his  abfence,  and  that,  a  Spaniard  was  killed  in  the  ac- 
tion ;  that  Montezuma  himfelf  was  privy  to  this  violence^  and  had  if][ued  or« 
ders  that  the  head  of  the  flain  Spaniard  (hould  be  carried  through  his  pro« 
vinces,  to  dedroy  a  belief,  which  then  prevailed  among  them,  that  the  Euro- 
peans were  immortal. .    Upon  receiving  this  intelligence,  Cortez  wen^  in  p^r- 
fou  to  the  emperor,  attended  by  ^  f^w  of  his  mod  experienced  officers. 
Montezuma  pleaded  innocence,  in  which  Coftez  feemed  extremely  ready  to 
believe  hini,  though,  at  the  fame  time,'^e  alledged  that  the  Spaniards  in 
general  would  never  be  perfuaded  of  it,  unlefs  he  returned  aloi\g  with  them  to 
their  refidence,  which  would  remove  all  jealoufy  between  the  two  nation!?. 
The  fuccefs  of  this  interview  flicwed  the  fuperiority  of  the  European  addrefs. 
A  powerful  monarch,  in  the  middle  of  his  own  palace,  and  furrounded  by  his 
guards,  gave  himfelf  up  ^  prifoner,  to  be  difpofed  of  according  to  the  inclina- 
tion of  a  ffw  gentlemen  who  came  to  demand  him.     Cortez  had  now  got 
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into  his  hands  an  engine  by  which  every  thing  mieht  be  accomplifbed.      TI  ' 
Americans  had  the  highefl  ^fpedly  or  rather  a  luperilitious  veneration   fu. 
their  emperor.     Cortex,  thcrefq^,  by  keeping  him  in  nis 'power,   allowir,^ 
him  to  enjoy  every  mark  of  royalty  but  his  freedom,  and,  at  the  fame  tinno, 
fron^  thorough  knowledge  of  his  charader,  being  ^le  to  flatter  all  his  tailed 
and  paffions,  maintained  the  eafy  fovereignty  of  Mexico,  by  goYeming  it^ 
prince.     Did  the  Mexicans  grown  familiar  with  the  Spaniards,    begin    ta 
abate  of  their  refpe6i;  Montezumd  was  the  firft  to  teach' them  more   polite- 
ncfs.     Was  there  a  tumult  excitedj^thrSugh  the  cruelty  or  avarice  of  the  Spa- 
niards ;  Montezuma  afcended  the  battlements  of  his  prifon,  and  harangued 
his  Mexicans  into  order  and  fubmif&on.     This  farce  continued  a  long-^Vfie  ; 
but  on  one  of  thefe  occaiions,  when  Montezuma  was  Ihamefully  difgracxng^  bis 
charadter  by  juilifying  the  enemies  of  his  country,  a  ftone,  from  an  unknown 
hand,  (I'ruck  hint  on  the  temple^  which  in  a  few  days  occafioned  his   death. 
The  Mexicans,  now  delivered  from  this  emperor,  who  co- operated  to  ftron^- 
ly  with  the  Spaniards,  eled  a  new  prince,  the  famous  Guatimozin,  who  from 
the  beginning  difcovered  an  implacable  animofity  againll  th«  Spanifh  same. 
Under  his  condu^  the  unhappy  Mexicanrrulhed  againft  thofe  very  men, 
whom  a  little  before  they  had  oiFered^to  worlhip.     The  Spaniards,  howcvtrr, 
by  the  dexterous  management  of  Cortez,  were  too  firmly  eftablifhed  to  be  ex- 
pelled from  Mexico.     The  immenfe  tribute  which  the  grandees  of  this  coun- 
try had  agreed  to  pay  to  the  crown  of  Spain^  amounted  to   6cx:),ooo  markg 
of  pure  gold,  befides  an  amazing  quantity  of  precious  ftones,  a  fifth  p^n  of 
whicliy  diftributed  among  his  foldiers,  ftimulated    their   avarice  and    cheir 
cQurage,  and  madt  tUem  willing  to  pedfl^  rather  than  part  with  fo  predous  a  ' 
booty.     The  Mexicans,  however,  made  no  f mall  efforts  for  independence  ; 
but  all  their  valour,  and  defpair  itfelf,  gave  way  before  what  they  called  the 
Spanifh  thunder. '   Guatimozin  and  the  emprefs  were  taken  prifoners,     Thij 
was  the  prince  who,  when  he  lay  ilretched  on  burning  coals,  by  order  of  one 
of  the  receivers  of  the  fcirijj  of  Spain's  exchequer,  who  infilled  the  torture  to 
make  him  difcover  hito  what  part  of  the  lake  he  had  thrown  his  riches,  faid 
to  his  high  prieft,  condemned  to  the  fame  punifhraent,  and  who  loudly  ex- 
prefTed    his    fenfe   of   the  pains  that  he  eudured,   "  Do  you  take  me  to 
•*  lie  on  a  bed  of  rofes."     The  high  prieft  remained  filent,  and^died   in 
an  a£l  of  obt^ienc^  to  his   fovereign*     Cortez,  by  getting^  a  fecond  em- 
peror into  his  hands,  made  a  complete  conqueft  of  Mexicc^  with  which  the 
Caftile    D^r,  Darien,   and  other    provinces,    fell   into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards.  ,  . 

While  Cortez  and  his  foldiers  were  employed  in  reducing  Mexico,  they 
got  intelligence  of  another  great  empire,  fituated  towards  the  equinodial  line 
and  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  which  was  faid  to  abound  in  gold  and  filver,  and 
precious  (lones,  and  to  be  governed  by  a  prince  more  magnificent  than  Mon- 
tesuma.  This  was  the  empire  of  Peru,  wiu'ch  extended  in  length  near  30  de- 
grees, and  was  the  only  other  country  in  Amei^ca,  which  deferved  the  name 
of  a  civilized  kingdom.  Whether  it  happened,  that  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment had  not  received  certain  intelligence  concerning  Peru,  or  that,  bemg 
engaged  in  a  multiplicity  of  other  concerns,  they  did  notchufe  to  adventure 
on  new  cnterprizes  ;  certain  it  is,  that  this  extenlive  country,  more  importairt 
than  Mexico  itfelf,  was  reduced  by  the  endeavours,  and  at  the  expei.ce,  of 
three  private  pcrfons.  The  names  of  thefe  were,  Francis  Pizarro,  Almagro, 
and  Lucques,  a  pVieft,  but^  a  man  of  confiderable  fortune.  The  two  former 
were '  natives   of   Panamd,  men  of  doubtful  birthi  and  of  low  edtican'on. 
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'^zarro,  the  foul  of  the  ciHerprife,  could  neither  read  nor,  write.  They  faU- 
4raover  into  Spain,  and  without  dij&culty  obtained  a  grant  of  what  thev  (hquld 
conqaer.  Pizarro  then  fet  out  for  the  conqueft  .of  ^eru,  with  250  tOot,  60 
liorfe,  and  twelve  f mall  pieces  of  cannon,  drawn  by  (laves  from  the  conquered 
countries.  If  we  reflet  that  the  Peruvians  naturaUy  entertabed  the  Came 
prejudices  with  th*e  Mexicans,  in  favour  of  the  Spanifh  nation,  and  were 
be6de,  of  a  chara£^er  dill  more  foft  and^unwarlike,  it  need  not  furprife  us 
after  what  ha^  been  faid  of  the  conqueft.of  Mexico,  (hat  with  this  incon* 
ildc^rable  forcci  Pizarro  (hould  make  a  detp  impreflion  on  the  Peruvian  em- 
pire. There  were  particular  circuift&ances  like  wife  which  confpired  to 
aflift  him,  and  which,  as  they  difcover  fomewhat  of  the  hiftory,  religion 
and  (late  gf  the  human  mind  in  this  immenfe  continent,  it  may  not  be. impro- 
per to  relate.  .  '  . 

Mango  Capac  was  the  founder  of  the*  Peruvian  empire.     He  was  one 
of   thofe  uncommon    men,    ^ho  calm    and    difpaifionate    tbemfelves,    can 
obferve  the  paillons  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  turn  them  to  their  own 
profit  or  glory.     He  obferved  that  th6  people  of  Peru  were  naturally  fu- 
perftitious,    and  had  a  particular  veneration  for  the  fun.    '  He  pretended 
therefore  to  be  defcended  from  that  luminary,  whofe  worfhip  he  was  lent 
to  eftablifh,  and  whofe  authority  he  was  entitled  Xo  bear.     By  this  (lory, 
romantic  as  it  appears,  he  eafily  deceived  a  credulous  ..people,  and  brought 
a  large  extent  of  territory  under  his  jurifdi^lion^  a  larger  ftill  he  fubdued 
by  his  arms ;  but  both  the  force  and  the  deceit  he  employed  for  the  moft 
laudable  purpofes.      He  united  and  civilized  tht  dillrefled  barbarous  peo- 
ple ;  he  bent  them  to  laws  and  apns ;  he  foftened  them  by  the  inftitution 
of  a  benevolent  religion;  in  ihort,  there,  was  no  part  of  America,  where 
agriculture,  and  the  arts  were  fo  afiiduoully  cultivated,  and  Vvhere  the  peo^ 
«ple  were  of  fo  mild  and  ingenious  manners.     A  race  of  princes  Succeeded 
Mango,  didinguifhed  by  the  title  of  Yncas,  and  revered  by  the  people  as 
defcendcnls  of  their  great  God  the  Sun.     The  twelfth  of  tbelc  was  now 
on    the   thronei  and   named  Atabalipa.     His  father,  Guiana  Capac,  had 
conquered  the    province  of  Quito,   which  now    maizes  a  part   of  spanifh 
Peru*     To  fccure  himfelf  in  the  poffefTion,  he  had  married  ih'te  daughter  of 
fhc  natural  prince  of  that  country,  and  of  this  marriage  was  i^rung  Atabalipa. 
His  elder  brother,  named  Hucfcar,  of  a  diflfercnt  mother,  had  claimed  t^^c 
foccelTion  |p  the  whole  of  his  father's  domiilions,  not  excepting  Qu^ito,  which 
devolved  on  the  younger  by  a  double  connexion.     A  civil  war  had  been 
kindled  on  this  account,  which,  after  various  turns  of  fortune,  and  greatly 
weakening  the  kingdom,  ended  in  favour  of  Atabalipa,  who  detained  Huef- 
-car,  as  a  prifoner,  in  the  tower  of  Cufco,  the  capital  \)f  the  Peruvian  en\- 
pire.     In  this  feeble  and  disjointed  date  was,  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  when 
Pizarro  advanced  to  it.     The  ominous  predidions  of  religion  too,  as  in 
mod  other  cafes,  joined  their  force  to  human  calamities.     Prophecies  were 
recorded,  dreams  were  recollefted,  which  foretold  the  -fubje6^ion  of  the^em- 
pirc,  by  unknown  perfons,  whofe  defcription  oxadly  corrcfponded  to  the 
appearance  of  the  Spaniards^     In  thefe  circumftances,  Atabalipa,  tnitead  of 
oppofing  the  Spaniards,  fet  himfelf  to  procure  th^ir  favour.     Pizarro,  how- 
ever, whofe  temper  partook  of  the  meannefs  of  his  education,  had  no  con-  ' 
ception  of  dealing  gently  with  thofe  he  called  Barbarians,  but  who,  how- 
ever, though- Icfs  acquainted  with  the  cruel  art  of  dcftroying  their  fellow- 
creatures,  were  more  civilized  than  himfelf.     While  he  was  engaged  in  con- 
ference,'therefore,  with  Atabalipa,  his  men,  as  they  had  been  previoufly  in- 
ilruftfd,  jfurioufly  attacked  the  guards  of  that  punce/aad  hftving  butchered 
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500c  ortlieni,  as  they  "«rcre  prefling  forward,  wiiliout  regard  to  tlieiV   f-i^ 
ticular  fafety,  to  defend  the  facred  perfon  of  their  monarch,  frized  AtabaF: 
himfelf,  whom  they  carried  off  to  the  Span ifh  quarters.     Pizano,   with  t    ; 
fovereign  m  his  hands,  might  already  be  deemed  the  mafter  of  Peru  j    far  tr  r 
inhabitants  of  this  country  were  as  flrongly  attached  to  their  emperor,    z- 
were  the  Mexicans.     Atabah'pa  was  not  long  in  their  hands  before    he   bf- 
gan  to  treat  of  his  ranfom.     On  this  occafion  the  ancient  omamentj*,  ah  -'- 
led  by  a  long  line  of  magnificent  kings,  the  hallowed  treaCures  of  the   rre  r". 
magnificent  templetf  were  brought  out  to  fave  him,  who*was  the  fupporr  f.f 
the  kingdom,  and  of  the  religion.     While  Pizarro  was  engaged  in  this  rc- 
gocidtion,  by  which  he  propofed,  without  releafing  the  eniperor,  to  get  in!'^ 
his  poffcffion  an  immenfc  quantity  of  his  belcjvtd  gold,  the  arri^a!  of  AJ- 
roagro  caUfcd  fomc  emhArraffment  in  his  ilTairs.     The  friendfliip,   or  raibtr 
the  external  fhcw  of  frierid(hip,  between  thefe  men,  was  folely  founded  on  the 
principle  of  avance,  and  a  bold  enterprizing  fpirit,  tt>  which  nothing  appear- 
ed too  dangerous,  that  might  gratify  tlieir  ruling  paflion.     \^Ticn   their  in- 
terefls,  therefore,  happened  to  interfere,  it  was  not  to  be  thought  that  any 
meafures  could  be  kept  between  them.     Pizarro  expedled  to  enjoy  the  moi^ 
confidcrable  (hare  of  the  treafiire,  arifing  from  (he  cmperor^s  ranfom,  bccaufc 
he  h^d  the  dhief  hand  in  acquiring  it.     Almagro  infiftcd  on  being  upon 
an  equal  footing  ;  and  at  length,  ltd  the  common  caufe  might  fuffer  by  any 
iupture  .between  them,  this  difpofition  was  agreed  to  :  the  ranfom  is  paid  in 
witJiout  delay,  a  fum  exceeding  their  conception,  but  not  capable  to  gratifv 
iheii- avarice.     It  ezcecuded  1,500,000!.  flcrling,  and  confidering  the  va!i!e  of 
money  at  that  time,  was  prodigious  ;  on  fhe  dividend,  after  deducing  a  fifth 
for  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  fhares  of  the  chief  commanders  and  officers, 
each  private  foldier  had  above    2cool.  Englifh  money.       With  fuch  for- 
tunes It  was  'not  to  be  exped^ed  that  a  mercenary  army  would  incline  to  be 
fubjcAed  to  the  rigours  of  military  difcipline.     They  infilled  on  being  dif- 
bandedy  that  they  might  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labour  in  quiet.     Pizarro 
complied  with  this  demand,  fenGble  that  avarice  would  ilill  detain  a  number 
in  his  army,  and  that  thofe  who  returned  with  fuch  magnificent  fortunes, 
would  induce  new  adventurers  to  purfue  the  fame  plan  for  acquiring  gold. 
Thefe  wife  refleftions  were  abundantly  verified  ;  it  was  impoffible  to  fend  out 
be'tter  recruiting  i)fficcrSj^  than  thofe  who  had  themfclves  fo  much  nroiited  by 
the  field  ;  new  foldiers  conilantly  arrived,  and  the  American  amies  never 
wanted  reinforcements.  -        ' 

This  immeofe  ranfom  was  only  a  farther  reafon  for  detaining  Atabilipa 
in  confinement,  until  they  difcovered  whether  he  had  another  trcafuic  to 
gratify  their  avarice.  But  whether  they  bcljcved  he  Jiad  no  more  to  give 
and  were  unwilling  to  employ  their  troops  in'  guarding  a  prince,  from  whom 
they  expedled  no  farther  advantage,  or  that  Pizairo  had  conceived  an  aver- 
fion  againll  the  Peruvian  emperor,  on  account  of  fome  inltances  of  craft  and 
policy  which  he  obferved  in  his  charafler^  ai]d  which  he  conceived  might 
prove  dangerous  to  his  affairs,  it  is  certain,  that,  bv  his  command,  Atabalipa 
was  put  to  'death.  To  jullify  this  cruel  proceeding,  a  (ham  charge  )K'as 
exhibited  againll  the  unhappy  prince,  in  which  he  was  accufed  of  idolatry, 
of  having  many-  concubines,  and  other  circumilances  of  equal  iaipertincDce.' 
The  only  juft  ground  of  accufation  againfl  him  was,  that  his  brother  Huef* 
car  had  been  put  to  death  by  his  command  ;  and  even  this  was  confiderably 
paUiated,  becaufe  Huefcar  had  been  plotting  his  deftfudion,  that  he  might 
TftabUfh  himfelf  on  the  throrie.  Upo^  the  death  of  the  Ynca,  a  number  of 
candidates  appeared  for  the  throne.  The  principal  nobility  fet  up  the 
•♦••     ^  •         ..    ^-  ••  .         .  full 
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full  brotlier  of  Huefcar ;    Pizarro  fct  up  a.fon  of  Atabalipa  ;    and   two 

jrcntjrals  of  the  Peruvians  endeavoured    to  eflablifh  ihemfclves    by  the  af- 

iillahce  of  the  army,     Thefc  diftradtions,  which  in  another  ctnpirc^ would 

have    been    extremely  hurtful^    and    even    here  at   another  time,    were  at 

^iprefcnt    rather    advantageous    to    the    Peruvian    affairs.     The    candidates 

fought  again  ft  one  another  ;  t^eir  battles  accnftomed  the  harmlefs  people  to 

blood  ;  and  fuch  h  the  preference  df  a  fpirit  of  any  kind  raifed  in  a  nation  to 

a  total  lethargy,  that  in  the  courfe  of  thofe  quarrels  among  themfelves,  the 

inhabitants  of  Peru  affumed  fome  courage  againft  the  Spaniards,  whom  they  . 

regarded  as  the  ultimate  caufe  of  all  their  calamities.     The  loflcs  which  ^he 

Spaniards  met  with  in  thefe  quarrels,  though  inconGderable  in  thcmfclvesy 

were    rendered  dangerous    by  leflening  the    opinion  of  their  invincibilicy, 

'which  they  were  careful  to  preferte  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world. 

This  ^onfideration  engaged  Pixarro  to  conclude  a  trUce  :  and  this  interval  he 

employed  in  laying  the  roundations  of  the  famous  city  Lima,  and  in  fettling 

the  Spaniards  in  the  country.     But  as  foon  as  a  favourable  opportunity,  of •« 

fered,  he  renewed  the  war  againft  the  Indians,  and  after  many  difficultiesy 

-  made  himfelf  maftcr  of  Cufco,  the  capital  of  the  empire.     While  he  was  eur 

gaged    in  thefe  conqueftrs,    new  grants  and    fupplits  arrived    from    Spain. 

Pizarro  obtained  aoo  leagues   along  the   fea  coaft,,  to    the   fouthward  of 

what  had  been  before  granted,  and  Almagro  zooleagues  to  the  foutliward  of 

Pizarro 's  government.     This  divifion  occafioned  a  warm  difpute  between 

them,  each  reckoning  Cufco  within  his  own  diftri6l.     But  the  dexterity  of 

Pizarro  brought  about  a  reconciliation.     He  perfuaded  his  rival,  that  the 

country  which  really  belonged  to  him,  lay  to  the  fouthwarclp^  Cufco,  and 

that  it  was  no  way  inferior  to  riches,  ai^d  might  be  as  eafily  conquered  a$ 

Peni.     He  offered  liim  hisafliftancein  the  expedition,  the  fuccefs  of  whichi  he 

did  not  even  call  in  queftion. 

Almagrp,  that  he  might  have  the  honour  of  fubduing  a  kingdom  for 
himTelf,  liftened  to  his  advice  ;  and  joining  as  many  of  Plzarro's  troops  tQ^his 
own  as  he  judged  rteceffary,  penetrated  witl^  great  'danger  and  dif- 
ficulty into  Chili  ;  lofing  many  of  hid  own  men  as  he  paffed  over  mountaina 
of  an  immenfe  height,  and  always  covyred  with  fnow.  He  reduced^  how- 
ever, a  very  confiderable  part  of  this  country.  But  the  Peruvian^  .were 
now  become  too  much  acquainted  with  war,  not  to  take  advantage  of  the 
divifion  of  the  Spanifh  troops.  They  made  an  effcjrt  for  regaining  their 
capital,  in  which,  Pizarro  being  indifpofed,  and  Almagro  removed  at  a 
dlllance,  they  were  well  nigh  fucccfsful.  The  latter,  however,  no  fooner 
gut  notice  of  the  fiege  of  Cufco,  than  relinquifhing  all  views  of  diftant 
conquefts,  he  ?;eturned  to  fccure  the  grand  obJeAs  of  their  former  labours. 
He  raifed  the  fiege  with  infinite  flaughter  of  the  aflailants  ;  but,  having  - 
obtained  pofTeflion  of  the  city,  hd,  wa^  unwilling  to  give  it  up  to  Pizarro^ 
Avlio  now  approached  with  an  cfrmy,  and  knew  of  no  other  enemy  but 
the  Peruvians,  lliis  difpute  occafioned  a  long  and  bloody  ftruggle  be- 
tween them,  in  which  the  turns  of  f6rtune  were  various,  and  the  refent- 
inent  fierce  on  both  fides,  becaufe  the  fate  of  the  v^nquifhed  was  certaia 
death.  This  was  the  lot  of  Almagro,  who,  in  an  advanced  age^  fell  a 
vidlin  to  the  fecurity  of.  a  rival,  in  wbpfe  dangers  and  t.iumphs  he  had 
long  fharcd,  and  ^ith  whom,  frofn  the  beginning  of  the  enterptize,  he  had 
been  ultimately  conne^ed.  During  the  courle  ol  thifv  civil  war,  many 
i'eruviana  ferved  in  the  Spanifh  armies^  Jhd  learned,  from  the  pradice  of 
Chntlians,  to  butcher  .one  another.  That  blinded  nation,  however,*  at« 
length  opened  their  eyes,  and  took  a  very  remarkable  refolutiori.  They 
faw  the  fergcity.  of  the  furopeans^  their  vnextinguifli^lc  refcntznent  and 

.  .  )iyarice> 
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avarice,  and  tbey  conje^tui^d  that  thefe  paffioDs  , would  never  permit  tlie  r 
conteds  to  fubiide.  Lei  us  retire^  faid  they i  from  among  them,  let.  us  f.y 
to  our  mountains  ;  they  will  fpeedily  dcftroy  one  another,  and  then  iwe  may 
return  in  peace  to  our  fdrmer  habitations.  This  refolution  wa&  iniiantly  p:it 
in  praAice  ;  the  Peruvians  difperfed,  and  left  the  Spaniards  ip  their  capital. 
Had  the  force  on  each  fide  been  exactly  equal,  this  fingular  policy  of  rhe  na- 
tives of  Peru  might  have  been  attended  with  fuccefs*  But  the  viftory  of 
Pizarro  put  an  end  to  Almagro's  life,  and  to  the  hopes  of  the  PeruTxans^  who 
have,  never  fince  veniurcrd  to  make  head  againil:  the  Spaniards.      ' 

Pizarroy  now  fole  mailer  of  the  fields  and  of  the  riched  empire  in  the  vrorld 
'    Was  dill   urged  on,  by  his  ambition,  to  undertake  new  enterprizes.       The 
fouthern  countries  of  America,  into  which  he  had  fometime  before  difpatch- 
ed  Almagro,  offered  the  richell  conqueft.     Towards- this  quarter  the  moun- 
tains of 'Potoii,  compofed  of  entire  filver,  had  been  difcovered,  the   fiicll  of 
.   which  only  remains  at  prefent.     He. therefore    followed  the  track  of  Alma- 
gro  into   Chili,  and  reduced'  another  p^rt  of  that  country.     Orellana,   one 
of  his  commanders,' paOed  the  Andes,  and  failed  down  to  vhe  mocub  of  the 
river  of  Amazons  i  an   immenfe  naf igacion,   which  difcovered  a  rich  and  de- 
lightful couritry,  but  as  it  is  moftly  fiat,  and  therefore  not  abounding  in    mi' 
ocrals  the   Spaniards  then,  and  ever  fined,  ntgle6ted  it;     Pizarro    meeting 
with  repeated  fuccefs,  and  having  no  fuperior  to  control,  no  rival  to  keep 
him  within  bounds,  now  gaye  locjfe  reins  to  the  natural  ferocity  of  hia  temper 
and  behaved  with  the  balcft  tyranny  and  cruelty  agaiaft  all  who  had  not  con- 
curred in  his  defigns.  This  condu^  raifed  a  confpiracy  againd  him,  to  which 
lie  fell  %  facrifice  in  his  own  palace,  and  in  tbe  city  of  Lima,  which  he  him- 
felf  had  foundld.     The  partifaus  of  old  Almagro,  now  declared  his  fon  of 
the  lame  name  their  viceroy      But  the  greater  part  of  the  oatioo,  though' 
extremely  well  fatisticd  with  the  fate  of  Pizarro,  did  not  concur  with  this 
declaration      They  waited  the  orders  of  the  emperor  Charles    V.  their  king 
of  Spain,  who  fent  over  Vaca  di  Cadro  to  be  their  governor.     This  man,  by 
Lis  integrity  and  wifdom,  waa  admirably  well  fitted  to  heal  the  wounds  of 
the  colony,  and  to  place  every  thing  on  the  mod  advantageous  footing,  both 
for  it  and  for  the  mother  country.     By  his  prudent  management,  the  mines 
of  La  Plata  and  Pocoli,  which  were  formerly  a  matter  of  private  plunder,  be- 
came an  object   of  public  utiHty  to  the  court  of  Spain.     The  parties  were 
liilenced  or  cruihed  ;  young  /ilmagro,  who  would  hearken  to  no  terms  of 
accommodation,  was  put  to  death  ;  and  a  tranquillity,  fince  the  arrival  of 
the   Spaniards  unknown,  was  reitored   to   Peru.     It  feems,  however,  that 
Caftro  had  not  been  fufficiently  fkilled  in  gaming  the  favour  of  the  SpaniOi 
ininitlry,  by  proper  bribes  or  promifes,  which  a  miniftry  would  always  expeft 
from  the  governor  ot  fo  rich  a  country.     By  their  advice,  acouncil  was*  lent 
over  to  control  Cadro,  and  the  colany  was  again  unfcttled.     The  parties 
hut  jud  extinguifhtrd,  began  to  blaz/c  anew  ;  and  Gonzalo,  the  brother  of 
the  famous  Pizarro,  fet  himlelf  at  the  head  of  his  brothei's  partifans,  with 
whom  many  n^w  malcontents  had  united.     It  was  now  no  longer  a  difpute 
between  governors  about  the  bounds  of  their  jurifdidllon.     Gonzalo  Pizarro 
only   paid  a  nominal  fubmiffion   to  the  king.     He  ftrengthened  daily,  aad 
.    even  went  fo  far  as  to  behead  a  gcwernor,  who  was  fent  over  to  curb  him. 
He  gained  the  confidence  of  the  admiral  of  the  Spanifh  fleet  in  tbe  South 
Seas,  by  whofe  means  he  propofed   to  hinder  the  landing  of  any  troops 
.from  Spain,  and  he  had  a  view  of  uniting  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  io  his 
revolt. 

.    Such 
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Sacli  \ioias  the  fituation  of  affairs,  when  the  court  of  Spain,  fenfiblc  of  their 

midake  in  not  fending  into  America  men  whofc  character  and  virtue  only,  and 

not  importunity  and  cabal,  pleafded  in  their  l)eha*lf,  difpatched,  with  unlimited 

powers,  Peter  de   la  Gafga,  a  roan  differing  only   from  Caftro  by  being^of  a 

mofe  mild  and  infinuating  behaviour,   but  isrith  the  fame  love  of  ju(lice»  the 

fame  ^reatnefs  of^oul,  and  the  fame  difinterefled  fpirit.     Allithofe  who  had 

not  Joined  in  Pizarro's  revolt,  flocked  under  his  ftandard  \  many  of  his  friend«, 

charmed   with    the  behaviour   of  Gafga,  forfook  their   old   connexions ; 

the  admiral  was  gained  over  by  infinuation  to  return  to  his  duty  :  and  Pizar- 

ro  himfelf  yvas  offered  a  full  indemnity,  provided   he  fhould  return  tb  the 

allegiance  of  the  Spanifh  crown.      But    fo    intoxix:ating  are  the  idea»  of 

royalty,  that  Pizarro  was  inclined  to  run  every  haza^,  rather  than   fub<» 

niti  to  any  officer  of  Spain.     With  thofe  of  his  partizans^  therefore,  who 

ftill  continued  ^o  adhere  to  his  intereft  he  determined  to  venture  a  battle-, 

in  which  lie  was  conquered  and   taken  prifoner.     His  execution  followed 

foon  after;  and  thas  the'  brother  of   him,'' who  conquered  Peru  for  the 

crown  of  Spain,  fell  a  facriiice  for  the  fecunty  of  the  Spanim  dominion  over 

that  country.  ^  ■     * 

The  conqueft  of  the  great  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  Is  the  only  part 
of  the  American  hiftory,  which  deferves*  to  be  treated  under  the  prefent  head. 
What  relates  to  the  redudion  of  the  other  parts  of  the  continent  or  of  the 
iflands,'  if  it  contains  either  inibrudtion  or  entertaimnent,  (hali  be-  handled 
under  thefe  particular  countries.  We  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  manners, 
government,  religion,  and  whatever  compofeff  the  charader  of  the  natives 
of  America ;  and  as  thefe  are  extremely  fimiiar  all  over  this  part  of  the  globe, 
*  we  ihall  fpeak  of  them  in  general,  in  order  to  iave  continual  repetitions, 
noticing  at  the  fame  time,  when  we  enter  upon  the  defcription  of  the 
particular  countries^  whatever  is  peculiar  or  remarkable  in  the  inhabitantA 
of  each*  , 


Of  the  Original  inhabitants  ot,AM£RicA« 


THE  difcovery  of  America  has  not ^ only*  opened  a  new  foorcc  of 
wealth  to  the  bufy  and  commercial  part  of  Europe,  but  an  extenfive 
field  of  {peculation  to  the  philofopher,  who  would  trace  the  chara^er  of  man 
under  various  degrees  of  refinement,  and  obferve  the  movenvents  of  the  human 
heart,  or  the  operations  of  the  human  undcrftanding,  when  untutored  by 
fcience  or  untainted  by  corruption.  So  Itriking  feemed  the  difparity  between'^ 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  and  the  natives  of  America,  that  fomc  fpeculative 
men  have  ventured  to  affirm,  that  it  ik  impoillble  they  fhould  be  of  the  fame 
fpecies,  or  derived  fiom  one  common  fouice.  This  cooclulion,  however, 
is  extremely  ill  founded.  The*  charaders  of  mankind  may  be  infitiitely  vari- 
^d  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  improvement  at  which  they  arc  ar- 
rived, the  manner  in  which  ihty  acquire  the  neceirark-s  of  hfe,  the  forc^  of 
c^ftom  and  habit,  and  a  multiplicity  of  other  circumttanccs  too  particular  to* 
be  mentioned,  and  too  various  to  be  reduced  uadcr  any  general  head.  But 
the  great  outlines  of  humanity  are  tobp  difcovercd  among  them  all,  notwith- 
{landing  the  various  (hades  which  cbaraderife  nations,  and  dittinguifh  them 
from  each  other. 

'  Wh^a 
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When  the  third  of  gold  carried  the  inhabitanis  of  Eiirope  bejODd  tkc  At 
lanticf  they  found  the  iihabitaats  of  the  new  world. immeriied  in    what  thc^ 
reckoned  barbarity »  but  which,  howeyer,  was  a  flate  of  hoaeft  independence, 
and  noble  fimplicity.     Except  the  inhabttahts  of  the  great  empires  o£  Per  a 
and  Mexico,  who,  comparatively  fpeaking,  were  refined  oatioos,  the  oativc^ 
of  America  were  unacquainted  with  almoft  every   European  art  ;   even  ag^r!' 
culture  itfeir>  the  mod  ufeful  of  them  all,  waa  hardly  known,  or  cultivated 
very  fparingly.     The  only  method  on  which  they  depended  for  acquiringr  tf.tr 
neceflaries  <>nife,  was  by  hunting  the  wild  animabf  which  tl\eir   mountains 
and  forell»  fuppKed  in  great  abundance.      This  exercife,  which  among'  tbcru 
18  a  mo^  ferious occupation,  gives  a  llrength  and  agility  to  their  limbs^  un- 
known among  other  nations.     The  fame  caufe,  perhaps  renders  their  bodicf , 
in  generaly  where  the  rays  of  the  fun  are  not  too  violent,  nncoininonl7  ilraig;ht, 
and  well  proportioned.     Tjieir  mufcles  are  £rm  and  Urong  ;  their    bodirg 
and  heads  fiattifh,  which  is  the  efied  of  art ;  their  features  ate  rc^^ar,  but 
*  their  countenances  fierce,  their  hair  long,  black,  lank,  and  as  drong  as  thac 
of  a  hor(e.     Tht  colour  of  their  fkin  is  a  reddifh  brown,  admired  among  them 
and  heightened  by  the  condant  ufe  of  bears  fet  and  paint.      The  chara^cr 
of  the  Indians  is  altogether  founded  upop  their  curcumfbances  an^i  way  of  life. 
A  people  who  are  conftantly  employed   in  procuring  the  means  of  a   precaii- 
ous  fubiadence,  who  live  by  htti^ing  the  wild  animals,  and  who  are  generally 
engaged  in   war  with  their  neighbours,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  enjoy  much 
gaiety  of  temper,  or  high  flow  of  fpirits.     The  Indians  therefore  are,  in  gene* 
ral,  grave  eveA  to  ikdne&  ;  tbey  have  nothing  of  that  giddy  vii^city  peculiar 
to  fome  nations  in  Europe,  and  tbey  defpiie  it.     Their  behaviour  to  thofc 
about   therii  is  regular,   modeft,  and  refpe^ful.     Ignorant  of  the  arts   of 
a'muCement,  of  which  that  of  faying  trifles  agreeably,  is  one  of  the  mofl  con- 
iLderable»  they  never  fpeak,  but  when  they  have  fomething  important  to  ob- 
ferve  ;  and  all  their  anions,  words,  and  even  looks,  are  attended  with  fbme 
meaning.     This  is  extremely  natural  to  men  who  arc  almoll  continually  en- 
gaged in  purfuits,  which  to  them  are  of  the  higheft  importance.     Their  fnb- 
Ullence  depends  entirely  on  what  tbey  procure  with  their  hands  ;  and  their 
lives,  their  honour,  and  every  thing  dear  to  them,  may  be  loft  by  the  fmalleft 
inattention  to  the  defigns  of  their  enemies.     As  they  haVe  no  particular  ob- 
ject to  attach  them  to  one  place  rather  than  another,  they  fly   wherever  they 
expeft  to  find  the  ncceffaries  of  life^  in  greateft  abundance.     Cities,  whrch 
are  the  effeds  of  agriculture  and  arts,  they  have  none.     The  different  tribes 
or  nations  are  for  the  (ame  reafon  extremely  fmall,  when  compared  with  ci- 
vilized focieties,  in  which  indullry,  arts,   agriculture,  and  commerce,  have 
united  a  vaft  number  of  individuals,  whom   a  complicated  luxury  renders  ufe- 
ful to  one  another.     The  fniall  tribes  live  at  an  immenfe  diftance;  they  are 
feparated  by  a  defert  frontier,  and  hidjn  the  bofom  of  Impenetrable  and  al- 
moll  boundlcfd  fore  lis. 

There  is  cltahh'fhed  in  each  foci^ty.  a  certain  fperies  of  government, 
which  over  the  whole  continent  of  America  prevails  with  very  little  va- 
riation ;  becaufe  over  jhe  whole  of  this  continent  the  manners  and  way 
of  life  are  nearly  Omilar  and  uniform^  Without  arts,  riches,  or  luxury, 
the  grtat  iuftruments  of  fubje^ion  in  polifhed  focieties,  an  Americaif  has 
no  method  by  which  he  can  render  himftlf  confiderable  among  hia  com- 
panions, but  by  a  fuperiority  in  pcrfonal  qualities  of  body  or  mind. 
But  as  nature  has  not  been  very  lavifh  in  her  perfonal  diftin6ltons,  where  a)l 
epjoy  the  fame  education,  all  are  pretty  much  equal,  and  will  defire  to  remain 

fo. 
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fb.     IjSbaif  Aewton  i»the  premaing  pdon  of  the  Ameilcans;  ^tad'  tlMsir 
govemoKfity  u^defnhe  influence  of  this  fentimeoty  is  better  fequred  thjlo  by 
tbc'  wifeft  political  regulations.     They  are  very  far,  howeTer,  from  d^lpifing 
«^  fotu  of  authpritif,  f ..  tbey  are  .attentive  to  the  voice,  of*  «^fdom,.v(})ica 
alpericnce  hav  oonfeired  'on  the  aged,  and  they  cnHft  under  the  bannera  of 
thfc  k:hief9  in  yrhofe  ^lour  and  oc^ilitary  addrefr  they  havelcar^Qed  to  repofe 
thidr  cQDfidence..^  -In  ^very.fbcictf  therefore  there  is  to  be  confidered  the^ 
^wfes  qf  the  chief  and- of  the  elders  <  and  according  as  the  govei;oment  in* 
dkies  more  to-  thrtme  or  to  the  other»  it.  may  be  regarded  aamonarchicalf^ 
orti  a.^pecies  of  ariftocracy.     Amon^thofe  trlbeswhicih  tre.mpft  engaged. 
in  war«  the  power  of^the.chief  is  .naturally  predominant,  becalife  the  idea  of. 
hanriog' a  0)ilttarf  l^der,  was  the  £rft  four«c  of  his  fi^^iority,  afid  the  con*. 
tuHUil  exigencies  of  the  ilate  requiriag  fuck. a  leader,  will  continue  to  fup« 
poatand  even  to  cBhance.it*     His  poi^er,  bowevcTf  ia  rather  perfuafive  than- 
coercive :  he  is  neverciiced  as  a  fiither,  rather  thau  feared is  a  monarch.     He> 
l^tt  nof  guards,  no  prifbns,  no  officars  of  juftice,  and  ote  a<£t  of  jlL>judg4;d.. 
violence  would  put  him  from  the  throne.     The  elders,  in  tJia  other  form.of^ 
government,  which  may  be  cobildered  as  an  ariftocracy,  have  no  more  power* 
In  fome  tribes  indeed  there  are  a  kind  of  hereditary  nobility^  w1|o(f  influence 
being  conftantly  augmented  by  time,  is  more  coofiderable.    fiixt  this  fource 
of  power,  which. depends  chiefly  on  the  imagination,  by  which  we  annex  to 
the  merit  of  out  contemporaries,  that  of  thrlr  forefathers,  is  too  refined  to 
be  very  icommon  among  the  natives  of  Ameria|.     In-  moft  c6ttqtries<berefore 
%ge  alone  is  fufibient  for  acquiring  refped,  influ/ence,  and  authority.     It  ia 
age- which  teaches  experience  «ttd  experience  it  the  only  fource  of  knowledge 
among  a  barbarous- people.    AoMngthoGe  perfons  bufinefs  is  conduced  with, 
the  utmoik  fimplicity,  and  which  may  .recall  to  thofe  wha  ar^  dcqnainte^  with 
antiquity  a  pitkure.of  tihe  moft  early  ages.     The  heads  of  fi^nifliesjneet  to- 
|;ethcr  in  a  houfc  or  cabin,  appointed  for  the  purpofe.     Hpre  the  bufinefa 
u  difcuflcd,  and  here  thafe  of  the  nation,  diftioguiibed  for  their,  eloquence  or. 
wifdom,  have  an  opportunity  of  difplayiag  thofe  talents.     Thfjr  oijatprs,  Hkct, 
thuffi^of  Homer,  exprefs  thcmfelves  in  a  bold  figurative  flvle,  (Ironger  than 
fafined»>  or  rather  fofteited  nations  can  well  bear,  .and  witb^^ftureS'  equally 
viplenC,  but  often  extremely  natural  and  expref&ve.     WhfJi  the  bufinefs  }i 
•vtr»  and  they  happen  to  be  well  provided  in  food,  they  aptH^int  ^  feaft  upo% 
the  occafipn,  of  ..which  almofl  the  wbole^nation  partakes.     The  feaft  is  ac^ 
.    ^mpanied  with  a  foag^  in  whicb  the  real,  ^r  fabulous  exploits  of  their  fo^e* 
ftth^ps  are  celebrated.     Tliey  have  dancfcs  too,  /though,  like  thofe  of  xhi& 
Orceins  and  Romans,  chiefly  of  the  nulifcary.kindf^smd  their  muficwd  dancing; 
accompanies  every  feafi. 

It  often  happens,  that  thofe  different  tribes  or  nations,  fcattered  as  they 
are  at  an  immenfe  diflance  from  one  another,  meet  in  thueir  excurfions  after 
pre^.  If  there  fubfifts  no  animofity  between  them,  which  feldom  is  the  cafq 
they  behave  in  the  moil  friendly  and  courteous  manner.  But  if  they  happ^a 
to  be  in  a  ftate  of  war,  or  if  there  baa  been. ho  previous^intercourfe  between 
them,  all  who  are  not  frietuis  being  deemed  enemies,  th^  fight  witb  the  mol^ 
lavage  fury. 

War,  if  ,we  exce|lt  bunttng,  is  th«  only  employment,  of  tbe  men ;  as  tot 
every  other  concerut  and  even  the  little  agriculture  they  eajoy^  it  is  left 
to  the  women.  Their  mo^  common  motive  for  cnteris^  iato  a  war,  whm 
it  does  not  arife  from  an,  acddcotal  Kncaunter  or  interfereiiGe»  is  either  to 
revenge  tbemfelvca  for  the  death  of  fom«  bft  friend,  or  to  acquire  fit 
fmth  wh(i  max  f^^  t^^^n  io  their  hunting,  and  Vrhom  tbey  adopt'  into 

5  U  their 
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Blent  of  the  prffonei^'  wbofe  fieite  aO*  ihu  time  rammi  vndccidedy  U  whd 
chiefly  charaAeriiet  the  favages. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the   ftrength  of  their  a&dioiis  or    relec:^ 
ments. ,   United  as  they  are  in  fmali  focictiesy  eonneded  witkin  tkemfelwi 

'  by  the  firmeft  tieay  their  friendly  affedions^  which  glow  wkh  the  moft  ic- 
tcnfe  warmth  within  the  walla  of  -their  own  viUage»  fddoni  extend  facyoiic 
them.     They  feel  nothing  for  the  enemies  of  their  nation  %  and  their  re- 
(entdient  is  eafily  extended  from  the  individual  who  has  kijaicsA  tiaem   to  all 
others  of  the  fame  tribe.     The  prifoners^  who  hare  t^mUres  the  farce 
feelings,  know  the  intentions  of  th^ir  con'qaerors^  and  ate  pcqwuwad  for  their. 
The  perfon  who  has  taken  the  oaptiv^  attends  him  to  the  ootta^e*  where, 
according  to  the  diftribution  made  by  the  elders»  he  is  'io  be  delivered  m 
fupply  the  lofs  of  a  citizen.     If  thofe  who  receive  him  bfve  their  famtiy 
weakened  by  war  or  other  accidents,  they  adopt  the  captive  into  the  &iiiily, 
6f  which  he  becomes  a  member.     But  if  they  Save  no  0€x:alk^D  £br  hitDf 
or  their  refentment  f  r  the  lofs  of  their  friends  be  too  high  tcr.  endure  the 
fight  of  any  conneAed  with  thofe  who  were  concerned  in  it,  they  ientence 
hinv  to  death.    -All  thofe  who  have  tnet  with  the  fame  ievere^  fcnteaee 
being  cotleAedy  the  whole  nation  is  aflembled  at  the  execution^'  aa  lor  fome 
great  foltmnity.     A  fcalTold  is  creaked,  and  the  prifotiers  mre   tied  to  the 
nake/'' where  they  commrnee  their  death' fon^y  "and  prepare  for  ibiei  ca- 
fuing  fcene  of  cruelty  with  th^  moft  undaunted  courage.  '  Their  cneaBietr  on 
the  other  fide>  are  determined  to  pnt  it  to  the  proo^  by    the  moft  re* 
fined  and  exquifite  tortures.     They  begin  at  the  extremity  of  hk  body, 
and  gradually  approach  the  more  vital  parts»     One  plticks  out  hk  naik  by 
the  roots,  one  by  one  ;  another  tak^s  a'€nger  into  his  Mouthy  and  tean  o^ 
the  Aefh  with  his  teeth  ;  a  third  thrufts  the  finger  mangled  aa  it  ia,  into 
the  bowl  of  a  'pipe  madb  red  hot,  which  he  fmokes  like  tobacQo  ;  then 

^  they  pound  the  toes  and  fingers  to  pieces  between  two  done*  3 '  they 
pull  off 'the  flefh  froYxi  the  teeth,  and  cut  circles  about  bis  joiata,  and 
yafhes  in  the  fle(hy  parts  of  his  limbs,  which  they '  fear  imdkdtately  with 

^rtd  hot  irons,  cutting,  burning,  and  pinching  them. alternately  1  they  poll 
off  this  flefli,  thus  mangled  and  roafted,  bit  by  bit,  devouring  it   widi 
greedinefs,  and  fmearing  their  faces  with  the  blood  in  an  enthufiaiin  of 
horror  and  fury.     When  they  havt  thus  torn  off  the  fi<(h,  they  twift  the 
hare  nerves  and  tendons  about  an  iron,  tearing  atad  fnapping  them,  whilft 
others  are  employed  in  pulh'ng  and  extending  their  liitbs  in  every  way  that 
can  iacreafe  the  torment*     This  continues  'often  five  or  fix  houra  ;    aod 
fometimes,  fuch  is  the  ftrength  of  the  fiiva^es,  days  together.  '  Thed  they 
frequently  tmbind  him,  to  give  a  breathing  to  their  fary,  t6  thidL  what 
sew  torments  they  (hall  inflid,  and  to  refreffi  the  ftrength  of  the  foficrer, 
v^ho,  wearied  out  with  fuch' a  variety  of  unheard  of  torments,  often  falls 
into  fo  profound  a  fleep,  that  they  are  obliged  to  apply  the  nre  to  awake 
him,  and  renew  his  fufferings*'    He  is  again'  faftened  to  the  ftake,  and  a^ 
gain  they  renew  their  cruelty  ;  they  ftick  htm  all  over  with  fmall  matches 
of  wood,  th^   eafily  takes  fire,  but   bums  ilowly  ;   they  continually  run 
(harp  reeds  into  every  pirt  of  his  body ;   they  drag  ont  his  teeth  with 
pincers,  and  thru  ft  out  his  eyes  ;  and  laftly,  after-  having  burned  his  fiefh 
finom  the  bones  with  (low  fires  ;  after  having  fo  mangled  the  body  that  It 
ia  all  but  one  woifnd  ;  after  having  mutilated  his  face  in  fuch  a  manner  u 
to  carry  nothing  bnman  in  tt  :  after  having  peeled  the  (km  finom  the  beadt 
and  poured. a  heap  of  rad  hok  coals,  or  boiling  water  on  the  naked  &ull|thcy 
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%fie«  flBore  iBiliiod  the  vmetcht  whO|  bliod  tnd  ftftmring  ^xtb  pain  tod 
^nreakacffy  afikultcd  and  pelted  on  erery  fideNwith  dubs  and  ilpneay  no«r 
up*  i^ow  down»  falUng'  into  their  firea  at  every  ftep^  runa  hither  and 
thither»  until  one. of  the  chiefsy  whethef  out  of  compafiion,  or  weary  of 
cruekyi  pou  an  end  to  his  life  with  a  alub  or  a  dagger.  The  body  it  thett 
put  iHJ^o  the  kettle»  and  this  btrbaroua  employment  i«  fucceeded  by  a  feaft  ai 
barbaroiii.  i 

The  Womeot   forgetting  the  human  9$  well  as  the  &oude  naturei«a^ 
tranafiaraied  ii^o  fotmething  wor£e  than  furies,*  eren  out-do  the  men  in  tha 
Caenc  of  horror  |  while  the  principal  perfons  of  the  country  fit  round  th^ 
Aake»  fmoJuBg  and  looking  on  without  the  leaft  emotion.     What  is  moilt 
cxtirabnSnary,  the  fufferer  himfelft  in  the  little  intervals  of  his  tonnent«|^ 
finokca  too»  appears  92ncloncenied»  and  cooverfes  with  his  tonurers  about  ia« 
jdtSerent    mattersir      Indeed^   during  the   whole    time    of  his  execution, 
there  fcem^  a  ooiiteft  which  (hall  exceed*  tl^ey,  in  inflifting  the  moft  hor« 
rid  paiiMy  or  he  to  induring  them*  wth  a  firmnefs  and  conftancy  almoft  above 
human  ;  not  a  groan,  not  a  fig^,  not  a  diftortton  oF  countenance  efcapea 
Jbtm  $  he  poffeius  hii  mind  entirely  in  the  midft  of  his  torments  };  he  re- 
•  ooiioU  his- own  exploits  ;  he  informs  them  what  cruelties  *  lie  Cas  inflided 
upon  thdr  GbBnti7menrand  thrdatens  them  with  the  .revenge  that  will  at- 
.  tosdhis  death;  and*  though  his  reproaches  e^iifperate  them  to  a  pcifeft. 
madne&  of  ragi^   and  fury,   be  continues  his  ipfuks  even   of  t^cir  igoo- 
jrance  of  the  aiirt   of  jtormenting,   pointing  out   more  exquifite   ipjetbodt^ 
mndmore  fenfible  parts  of  the  booy  to  be  affided.      The  iromen  have 
this  part  of  ooorase  as  well  as  the  men  ;    and  it  is  as  rare*  for  any  In- 
dian pp  bely^ve  otoerwife,  u  it  would  be  for  any  Europeaii  to  fnffer  as . 
an  lodiaiu'     Such  is  the  wonderful  powcf  pf  9^11  eariy  tnftitudon,  and  a 
ferocious  thirft  Qf  glory.     /  am  brave  4$nd  inlr^Jf  cxclaim#  i^e  favage  ia 
i^ft  face  of  his  tormentors,  I  do  ntA  ftar  deatod  nor  any  kmd  of  tori^ei ; 
thofe  vfbo  fiar  tbem  4r^  towardi  ;  tiey  are  kft  $han  women ;  ii/e  ie  no* 
iUag  h  th^  that   haw  courage  ;   may  my  enenaee  he  confounded  n»Uh  de* 
Ipmr  and  ragei  Oil  tba^  i  ftiM  devour,  them*  and  drihl  their  bhod  to  th^ 

*a/tdnf.  '       .        ;    : 

Tbefe  cjrcumftaaces  of  ciroeltyt,  which  h  exceedingly  degrade  human  na« 

^iiiip,'  oiigW  not,  however,  to  b.e  Qmitted,  becanfe  they  fcrve  to  (hew,  ia  the 

-jlrbngeA  lights  to  what  sA  inconceivable  degree  of  barbarity,  to  what  a 

pitch  the  paffions  of  ipeii  may  be  carried,  when  untamed  by  ^tic  refiaennents 

of  poliihed  fociety, .  whea  let  loofe  from  the  government,  of  reafon,  and, 

'  upipfluenced  by  the  dictates  of  Chriftianity  ;  a  religion  that  teaches  compaf- 

.  Job  to  our  enemies,  which  is  neither  known  npr  pradifcd  in  other  inflitu- 

lions.;  and  it  will  make  ^^  more  feniiblei  than  (bme  appear  to  be,  of  the  vi« 

l^e  of  commerce,  theai^  of  a  civilifedlife,  apd  the  light  ofliteratufe  ;  whieh, 

if  ihey  have  abated  the  force  of  fome  of  the  natural  virtues,  by'^the  luxury 

which  attends  them,  have  taken  out  likewife  t^  (Ung  of  our  natural  vices,  and 

(oftened  the  ferocity  of  the  huhiian  race. 

Nothing  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind  forms  a  ftrpnger  contraft  than  this 
cruelty  of  the  favages  towards  thofe  with  whom  they  are  a(  war,  and  the 
iv^rmtb  of  their  ^edioa  towards  their  friends,  who  cbnfift  of  all  ithofe  who 
five  in  the  fame  village,  or  ate,  in  alliance  with  it  ;  among  thefe  all 
things  are  common  $  and  this,  though  it  may  ia  part  arlfe  from  their  not 

to&ffing  viery  dtftinft  notions  of  fej^arate  pn^>erty,  is  chiefly  to  be  attri- 
utcd  to  the  ftivngth  of  their  attachment ;  becaufe  in  every   thing  clfe, 
l^ith  their  lives  as  well  as  their  fortunes,  they  are  ready  to  fcrve  their  friends. 

Their 
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Tbeil*  boufesy  Uielr  prorifioo^  crcn  tfa«ir  young  woQieiiy  arc  itot . 

oblige  a  gueft.  Haa  anyone  of  tbe£^  fuccctded  ill  in  bit  hunting  ^ 
hia  hanreft  failed  ?  or  ia  his  boufe  buried  ?  He  feck  no  other  cSeA 
snisfortune^  than  that  it  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  experience  the  ~ 
ence  and  regard  of  his  fellow  citizens  ;  but  to  the  eoemiea  of  hi»  coi..^ 
to  thofe  who  btTC  privately  offended*  the  American  is  implacabloi^  He  ^w^ 
ceals  his  fentimentSy  he  appears  reconciled,  until  by  fome  treachery  or  £q 
prife  he  has  an  opportunity  of  executing  an  horribla  revenge*  No  length  c 
time  is  fufi^ient  to  allay  his  refeatmeat  f  no  diftance  of  place  gfe»t  eoooRh  t 
proted  the  obje6^;  he  ciDifep  the  fteepeft  mountaiiisy.  he  pierces  the  mmuh 
fmpradicable  foreftfl,  and  traverfcs  the  moft  hideofis  bogs  and  de£ert«  for  fever. 
al  irondreds  of  miks  ;  bearing  the  inclemency  of  the  iealbps,  the  fetigve  ci 
the  expedition,  the  extremes  of  hunger  and  thirft,  wkh  patienee  end  cbcer/u/- 
nefs,  in  hopes  of  furprifing  his  enemy »  on  whom  he  exercifes  the  v*r%  Aock- 
ing  barbarities,  even  -to  the  eating  of  his  fle(h.  To  fucb  eKtremce  do  tbf 
Indians  pu(h  their  friendHiip  or  their  enmity  ;  and  fucb  indeed*  im  wcaerMl 
If  the  chara&er  of-all  ftrong  and  uncultivated  miads.  * 

But  what  we  have  faid  refpeAing  the  Indians  would  be  m  faint  ptAme^ 
did  we  omit  obferving  the  force  of  their  friendihipy  which  pruciMlly  appears 
by  the  treatment  of  the  dead.     When  any  one  of  the  fociety  ta  cut  o£^  he  U 
lamented  by  the  whole  :  on  thisoccafion  a  thoufand  centmonies  aicxiradiM 
denoting  the  moft  Jively  Ibrrow,     Of  thcfc,  the  moft  remarkabk,  as  it  itif! 
N    covers  both  thelieightand  continuance  of  their  grief,  is  what  they  cafl  the 
feaft  of  the  dead,  or  the  feaft  of  fouls.     The  day  of  thia  eex^moay  m  ap- 
pointed  by  public  order  ;  and  Bothiag  is  omitted,  that  it  asey  be  celebrated 
.  with  the  utmoft  pottip  and  magnificence.     The  aeighbouriag  tfibea  are  »o- 
vited  to  bepreCent  and  tojoi^  in  the  fulemnity.     At  this  time  all  who  have 
died  fince  the  lad  (akmnoccafipn  (which  is  renewed  every  ten  yeasa  aaioa? 
fome  tribes,  aad  every  eight  ai|ioog  others),  arc  taken  ou^  of  their  ffvavoi^ 
thofe  who  have  been  interred  at  the  greateft  difiaoce  fiom  the  ▼iUagea  arc 
diligently  (ought  for,  and  brought  to  this  great  g^eadezvoaa  of  cax^aflca. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  horror  of  this  general  di&iterme«t*  I  cia- 
>  not  defcnbe  it  in  a  more  lively  manner  than  it  is  done  by  Lafitau,.  to  wkott 
we  are  indebted  for  the  moft  authentic  account  of  thofe  aatioes. 

Without  queftion,  fays  he,  the  opening  of  thefe  tombs  difplaya  one  ef  the 
moft  iJril|iog"fcenc8  that  can  be  conceived  ;  tlus  humUing  portrait  of  htiman 
Bsifery,  \n  fo  many  images  of  death,  wherein  nie  feems  to  take  a  plea&re  te 
'paint  herfcif  in  a  thoufand  various  Hiapes  of  horror,  in,  the  feveral  carcaileL 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  corruption  has  prevails  over  them,  or  tfce 
manner  in  which  it  has  attacked  them.     Some  appear  dry  and  withered  * 
Others  have  a.  fort  of  parchment  upon  their  bones ;  fome  look  as  if  they  were 
baked  and  finoked,  without  any  appearance  of  rottennefs;  fomeaiejaft  taia. 
ing  towarfls  the  point  of  putiefaAion ;  while  others  are  aU  fwanain^   with 
vrorms,  and  drowned  in  corruption.     I  know  not  which  ought  to  ftt ike  di 
moft,  the  horror  of  fo  (hocking  a  fight,  or  the  tender  piety  and  aficaioo  of 
fht  fc  poor  people  towards  their  departed  friends  ;  for  nothing  dciervea  oor 
admiration  more  than  that  eager  diligence  and  attention  with  which  tbey 
iifcharge  this  melancholy  doty  of  their  tcndcmefs  ;  gathering  up  oarcfiiJIy 
eijen  the  fmaUeit  bones  ;  bandlmg  the  carcaffes,  dUguftful  as  they  an  with 
f very  thing  loathfomc,  cleanfing  thiem  from  the  worms,  and  carrying  them 
ypon  their  (boulders,  through  tircfome  journeys  of  ftraal  days,  witbont  be- 
ing difcouragcd  from  the  o&niivencfs  of  the  fmell,  and  withool  fnfawg 
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n^  bli&cr  emotEdnft  to  «ife  then  ih5(c  of  regret,  for  hamog  Joft  ^erFoiit  wImi 
^re  ib  AcAr  to  tbemin  their  Uvet»  ahd  {b  lamel^ted  in  their  death. . 

They  brine^  t^iemlato  their  coctagesi  where  they  prepare  a  &aft  in  honour 
kf  the  dttad  ;•  during  which   their  great  aAiona  are  celebrated,  and  all  the 
wmder  tnterocyBrfes  vvhicb  took  place.between  them  and  their  friends  are  pio^fif 
sailed  to''   mind.      The  ftrangerst  who  have  come  fodxetimes  man/  hundred 
oulea  to  be   vrefetft  on  the  oecaiion  join  in  the  tender  condolence  i    and  th« 
women »  by  Trrgbtful  Ihriekf^  demooftratc  that  they  are  pierced  with   the 
{httvpe{t*forro«i^A  Then  the  deadbodka  are  garried  from  the  cabins  for  the  gc* 
aeral  re-interment.     A  great  pit  is  dug  in  the  ground,  and  thither,  at  «i  eer- 
tain  tine- each ^perfon,  attended  by  his  family  and  frtends,  marches  in  rojenifl^ 
ftVHice,  'bearingr  the  dead  body  of  a  fon,  a  &tber,  or  a  brother.     When  they 
are  *coa^i«aed,  the  dead  bodice,  or  the  deft  of  thofe  which  were  qtdte  corrupt* 
4d,    are  depoft«ed  in  the  pit :  then  the  torrent  of  grief  breaks  oat  anew, 
Wliate«P0r  thwy  poiflefs  aioft  ^valoable  is  interred  with  the  dead.    The  ftrangera 
are  not  wanting  in  their  generofity,  and  confer  thefe  prefents  which  they.hare 
broughit  along*  with  them  ibr  the  purpofe.     Then  all  pre£ent  ^o  down  into 
tbepity  and  evar^  one  take»a  little  of  the  earth,  which  they  atterwarda  pre- 
serve -mtli  <ke  ai6ft  religious  care^    The  bodies^  ranged  in  ordtr  are  covered 
with'eatire  new  fam,  and  over  thde  with  bar^L,  on  which  they  throw  ftones, 
^rood,  aiad  earth.     TheA  taking  tkenr  laft  farewell,  they  letucn  each  to  hia 
own  eabm.       .  ,  ' 

We  kave^wntioned  that  in  this'oeMmony  the  favagea  o%r,  asprefepts  to' 

t^  dead,  whateswrthey  vdae  moft  highly.     This  cofton,  which'  is  univeHat 

among  tke«l,  arifes  fmtk  a  mde  netion'of  the  immortality  of  the  foul.     They 

belieire  tbtn  d^nae  more  .firmlyf  and  it  is  the  principal'  tenet  of  their  religiQn* 

When  the  foul  is  feparated  from  the  body  of  their  friends,  they  conceit  that 

it  ftill  continues  to  hover  around  it,  and  to  require  and  tSJie  deh'ght  in  the 

i&me  tWngs  wifh  whioh  it  formerly  was  pleafed.     After  a  certain  time,  how^ 

^^sit'foriakes  this  dreary  maniion,  and  departs  far  weft  ward  into  the  fcmd- 

4if  fpirita.     They  hare  even  gone  fo'  far  as  to  make  a  dsftin^bion  between  the 

lahfdyitants  o^the  tfther  worid  ;  fome,  they  imagine,  particalarly  thofe  who 

incheii*  life^time  have  been  fortunnte  in  war,  pofiefs  a  high  degree  of  hap « 

cpinefs,  have  a  place  for  banting'  and  fiihing,  which  ctisverfailB,  and  enjoy  all 

iienfual  delights,  withont  labouring  hard  i^n  order  to  procoK  them.     The  foula 

of  thofe,  on  t^e  contrary,  who  happen  id  be  conqeered  ov  flain  in  war,  are 

extremetymiferahle  after  ddatht-     "'     - 

Their  tafte  for  war,  wlriehibrmstlie  chief  tngredfcat  in  their  charader, 

give^  a  ftrong  bias  to  their'  religions.-    Areikoui,  or  the  god  af  battle,   ia 

revered  as  the  grett  god  of  the  '  Indiana^     Him  they  invoke  before  they  go 

into  the  fietff^  and  feiccording  as  his  ditpolition  is  more  or  left   favoontbk 

to    them,   t^ey  conclude  they  will   be    more  or    lefs  fucccfsfuL  ,  Some 

aatioiil  woflhip  tbcAia  and  moonV  among  others  there'  ai«  a  number  of 

traditions,  relative  to.  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  hiftory  of  -  the  g«^s? 

traditions  which  refemble  theJ[2recian  fables,  but  which  are  Ih'li  more  abfurd 

and  inconfiilent.     But  religion  is  not  the  prevailing  charader  of  the  In- 

diaas  9  -and  e&cept  when  they  have  fome  immediate  occafion  for  the  aiGft- 

anceoftjbeir  gods,  they  pay.  them  nc  fort  ofwoWhip.     Like  all  rude  na« 

tioDfl,  however,  they  are  ftrongly  addicted  to  fuperRition.     They  believe 

in  the  eaiftence  of  a  number  of  good  and  bad  genii  or  fpirits,  who  inter- 

'     fere  io  the  affairs  of  mortals,  and  produce  ill  our  happinels  or  mlfery.     It 

IB  from  the  evil  genii,  in   particular,  that  our  difeafes  proceed  ;  and  it  is  to 

the  good  genii  wo  are  indebted  for  a  Curet    The  mioiffers  of  {he  genii  are 

the 
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^  jugglers^  who  are  ilfo  the  only  pbyfieMM  amoii|r  the  UxMftB,    Yfiefir 

jugglers  arie  fuppofed  to  be  lofpirca  by  the  good  ^gcoHt  moft  commooly  m 
their  dreamtt  with  (he  knowledge  of  future  events*;  they  are  caUed  id 'to 
the  affiftance  bf  the  fick»  and  are  fuppofed  to  be  inforined  >  by  the  genti* 
whether  they  will  get  over  the  diieafe,  and  in  what  way  .they  muft  be 
treated.  But  thefe  fpiritt  are  etCremely  fimple  in  their  fyftem  of  phyfic»- 
and,  in  almoft  everv  difeafie,  dire6k  the  jnggler  to  the  fane  renedy.  Tlie 
patient  it  inclofed  sn  a  narrow  eabin,  in  the  midft  of  which  it  a  ftoae  red- 
hot  $  on  this  they  throw  water,  lintil  he  it  well  foaked  witb  the  watm 
vapour  an^  hit  own  fweat^  Then  they,  hurry  him  from  the  bagnio,  and 
plunge  him  fuddenly  into  the  neat  nver4  This  ooarfe  method^  which  cofta 
inanf  their  livet,  often  performt  very  ei^traordinary  cures*  The  jugglers 
have  likewife  the  ufe  of  fbme^  fpecifict  of  wonderful'  eikacy'  .$  and  Ul  tbo 
ibvaget  are  dexterous  in  curing  woundt  by  the  application  of  herbt^  But 
the  power  of  thefe  remedies  is  always  attributed  to  the  magieal  ceicmoaaet 
with  which  they  are  adminiftered« 

It  fhould  be  obCerred  by  the  reader,  that  the  particulars  which  hate  juft: 
been  mentioned  concerning  the  .manners. of  the  Americans,  chiefly  idate 
to  the  inhabitants  of  North  America^  The  manners  and  gcocral  charge- 
teriftics  of  great  part  of  thcworiginal  inhabitants  of  South  America*  were 
irery  different*  On  the  firft  appearance  of  the  jnhslbitaiits  of  the  Natr 
World,  their  difcoyerers  found  them  to  be  in  many  parttculaia  very  unlike 
the  gipiierality  of  the  piople  of  thc^ancient  faetnifphcre.  -  They  were  dit 
ferent  in  their  features  and  complexions  i  they  wene not  only  aiwrfe  to  toil, 
but  feemed  incapable^  it  |  and  when-  roufed  by  force  fiiom  their  natirc 
indolence^  and  compelled  to  work,  they  funk  under  talks  which  the  inhabi* 
tantsofthe  other  continent  would  hare  ocrfbrmed  witheafeb.  .This  fcebit* 
]tefs  of  conftitutioir  feemed  almoft  univerial  among  the  inhabitants  of  Sovtb 
America.  The  Spaniards  were  alfo  ilruck  with  the  fmaUoels  of  their  ^ipctke 
Jbr  food*  The  confUtutbnal  temperance  of  the  natites  far  eiiceoded  in  tbeiv 
opinion,  the  abftioenoe  of  the  moft.  morti6ed  hermits  ;  while,  bn  the  other 
hand,  the  appetite  of  the  Spaniards  appearied  to  the  Americans  tnlatiabiy 
'voracious ;  and  they  affirmed,  that  one  -Spaniard  devoured  more  food  in  a  day 
than  was  fufficient  for  ten  Ameijcans.  But  though  the  demand^,  of  thea»> 
tlve  Americans  for  food  were  very  fparipg,  fo  limited  was  their  agricultoret 
that  they  hardly  raifed  what  was  fufficient  for  their  own  confumptioa*  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  South  America  confined  their  induftry  to  rearing  a  £ew 
plants,  which,  in  a  rich  and  warm  dimatct  were  eafUy  trained  to  maturity  ; 
but  if  a  few  Spaniards  fettled  in  any  diftxift,  fucha  Imall  addition  of  fupcr- 
Bumerary  mouths  foon  exhaufted  their  fcanty  ftorest  and  brought  on  a  funine. 
The  sahabiunts  of  South  America,  compared  with  thofc  of  Npffth  Ai^erica, 
are  generally  more;  feeble  in  their  frame,  lefs  vigorous  in  th^€ffi>rts.  of  their 
minds,  of  a  gentle  but  daftardiy  fpirit,  9iore  e^ved  by  pleafa?«^  ^  fnok 
inindeknc^* 
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A  General  defcription  of  AMERICA. 


THIS   great  weftern    contioent,    frequently    dendminated  the    New 
World,  extends  from  the  80th  degree  North,  to  the  56th  degree 
of  South  latitude  ;  aaJ  where  its  breadth  is  known,  from  the  35th  to  the 
i36th  degree  of  Weil  longitude  From  Londoni  ftretching  between  8  and 
9«oo  natles  in  length,  and  in  its  greateft  breadth  36^0.     It  lies  in  both  hemif- 
jpheres,  has  two  fummers,  and  a  double  winter,  and  enjoys  all  the  variety  o 
climates  which  the  earth   affords.  ^  It  is  wafhed  by  the  two  great  oceansf 
To  the  eadward  it  has  the  Atlantic,  which  divides  it  from  £urope  and. 
Africa.     To  the  wed  it  has  the  Pacific,  or  great  South  Sea,  by  which  it 
is  feparated  from  Afia.  .  By  thefe  feas  it  may,  and  does,  carry  on  a  djre6i 
commercd  with  the  other  three  parts  of  the  world.     It  is  codnpofed  of  two 
great  continents,  t>ne  on  the  North,  the,  other  on  the  South,  which  are  joined 
by  the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  which  forms  a  fort  of  ifthmiis  1500  miles  long) 
and  in  one  par^,  at  Darien,  fo  extremely  narrow,  as  to  make  the  communica- 
tion between  the  two  oceans  by  no  means  difficult,  being  only  60  miles  over. 
In  the  great  gulf,  which  is  formed  between  the  ifthmus  and  the  northern  and 
fouth^rn  continents,  lie  a  multitude  of  iflands,  many  of  them  large,  mod  of 
them  fertile,  and  denominated  the  Weft   Indies,  in  contradiilinSion  to  the 
countries  and  iHands-  of  Afia,  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  are 
called  the  £aft  Indies. 

Befoi^  we  begin  to  treat  of  feparate  countries  in  their  order,  we  muft,  ac^ 
Wording  16  jufl  method,  take  notice  of  thofe  mountains  and  rivers,  which 
difdain,  as  it  were,  to  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  particular  provinces^ 
and  extend  over  a  great  part  o£  the  continent.  For  though  America  in  ge- 
neral be  not  a  mountainous  country,  it  has  t}ie  greateft  mountains  in '  the 
tvorld.  ■  In  South  America,  the  Andes,  or  CordcUeras,  run  from  north  to 
fouth  along  the  coaft  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  exceed  in  length  any 
chain  of  mountains  in  the  other  parts  of  the  globe  ;  extending  from  the 
Iftbmus  of  Darien  to  •  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  they  divide  the  whole 
fouthcrn  parts  of  America,  and  run  a  length  of  43C6  miles.  Their  height 
is  as  remarkable  as  their  length,  fo^  though  in  part  within  the  torrid  zone, 
they  art  conftantly  covered  w^ith  fnow.  Chimborazo,  the  higheft  of  the 
Andes,  is  20,608  feet :  of  this  about  2400  feet  from  the  fummit  are  al- 
^vays  covered  with  'fno#.  Carazon  was  afcended  by  the  French  aftrono- 
iners,  and  is  fard  to  be  15,800  feet  high.  In  North  America,  which  is 
chiefly  com^ofed  of  gentle  afcentis,  or  level  plains,  we  know  of  no  confi- 
derable  mountains,  except  thofe  towards  the  pole,  and  that  long  ridge  which 
lies  on  the  back  of  the  American  States,  feparating  them  from  Canada 
and  Louifiana,  which  we  call  the  Apalachian  or  Alligany  mountains; 
if  that  may  be  confidered  as  a  mountain,  which  upon  one  fide  is  extre- 
inely  lofty,  but  upon  the  other  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  reft  of  the 
country.  / 

America  13,  without  queftion,  that  part  of  the  globe  which  is  beft  wa- 
tered;  and  that  not  only  for  the  fupport  of  life,  and  all  the  purpofes  of 
fertility,  but  fortUc  convenience  of  trade,  and  the  iatercourfc  of  each  part 
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with  the  others.     In  North  Aracricay  fuchls  the  wifdom  and  goodncfs  ot 
the  Creator  of-  the  univcrfc,  thofe  vail  trafta  of  country,  iituatcd  beyond 
the  Apalacbian  mountainfi,  at  an  immcnfe  and  unknown  diRance  from  the 
ocean,  arc  watered  hy  inland  feas,  called  the  lakes  of  Canada,  which  not 
only  conmiunicate  with  cafch  other»  but  give  rife  to  fevcral  great  riYcrs^  par- 
ticularly  the  Miffifippi,  running  from  north  t«  fouth'till  it  falla  into  the  gtilf 
of  Mexico,  after  a  courfe,  including  its  turnings,  of  4500  miles,  ^nd  reccir- 
ing  in  its  progrefs  the  vaft  tribute  of  the   Illinois,  the  Mifaurcs,  the  Ohio, 
and  other  great  rivers,  fcarcely  inferior  to  the  Rhine»  or  the  Dsnubc  ;  and 
on  the  north  the  river  St.  Laurence,  running  a  coAtrary  courfe  from  the 
Mif&fippi)  till  it  empties  itfclf  into  the  ocean  near  Newfoundland ;  all  of 
them  being  almoft  navigable  to  th«i^  heads,  lay  open  the  inmoft  reccflcs  of 
this  great  continent,  and  afford  fuch  an  inlet  for  commerce,  as  muft  produce 
the  greateil  advantage,  whenever  the  country  adjacent  (hall  come  to  be  fully 
inhabited,  and  by  an  induftrious  and  civilized  people.     The  eaftem  fide  of 
North  America,  befides  the  noble  rivers  Hudfon,  Dclawar,  Svfquehana^  and 
Fotow(nack,  fupplies  fcveral  isthcrs  of  great  depths  length,  and  coisroodious 
navigation  :  hence  many  parts  of  the  lettlements  are  k>  advantageouHj  ia- 
terfeded  with  navigable  rivers  and  creeks,  that  .the  planters^  without  exag- 
geration, may  be  Caid  to  have  each  a  harbour  at  his  door. 

South  America  is,  if  pnilible,  in  this  refpedl  even  more  fortunate.  It  fup* 
plies  much  the  two  largcd  rivers  in  the  world,  the  river  of  Amazons,,  and  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  or  Plata  River.  The  firft  riling  in  Peru  not  far  from  the 
South  Sea,  pafFes  from  Weft  to  £a(t,  and  falls  into  the  ocean  between  Brazi^ 
and  Guiana,  after  a  courfe  of  more  than  3000  miles,  in  which  it  receives  a 
'  prodigious  number  of  great  and  navigable  rivers.  The  Rio  de  la  Plata 
rifes  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  having  its  (Irength  gradually  augment* 
cd,  by  an  aocei&on  of  many  powerful  flrcams,  difcbarges  itfclf  wkh  fuck 
vehemence  into  the  fca,  as  to  make  its  tafle  frcfh  for  nany  leagues  from  land. 
BeHdes  thefe  there  are  other  rivers  in  South  America^  of  which  the  Ork 
noco  is  the  moH  conflderable. 

A  country  of  fuch  vaU  extent  on  each  fide  of  the  equator,  muft  neoef- 
farily  have  a  variety  of  foils  as  well  as  climates.  It  is  a  trcafury  of  Nature, 
producing  mofl  of  the  metals,  minerals,  plants,  fruits^  trees,  and  «ood9  to 
be  met  with  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  many  pf  them  in  greater 
quantities  and  high  perft:(^on.  The  gold  and  filver  of  America  have  fup- 
plied  Europe  with  fuch  immeofe  quantities  of  thofe  valuable  metals,  thai 
they  are  become  vaftly  roare  common  ;  fo  that  the  gold  and  diver  of  £urope 
now  bears  little  proportion  to  the  high  price  fet  upon  them  before  the  dif- 
covery  of  America.        v 

This  country  alio  produces  diamonds,  pearls,  emeralds,  amethyfls>  and 
other  valuable  flones,  which,  by  being  brought  into  Europe*  have  contri* 
buted  likewife  to  lower  their  value.  To  thefie,  which  are  chiefly  the  pro- 
dudion  of  Spanifh  America,  may  be  added  a  great  number  of  other  commo* 
dities,  which,  though  of  lefs  price>  are  of  much  greater  u£e,  and  many  of 
them  make  the  ornament  and  wealth  of  the  Britifh  empire  in  thif  pan  of  the 
world.  Of  thefe  are  the  plentiful  fupplies  of  cochineal,  indigo,  anatoo,  log* 
wood,  brazil,  fuflic,  pimento,  lignum  vitz,  rice,  ginger,  cocoa,  or  the  choco* 
late  nut ;  fugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  banillas,  red  wood,  the  balfams  of  Tolu, 
Peru,  and  Chili,  that  valuable  article  in  medicine  the  Jefuit's  bark,  mcchoa* 
can,  faflafras,  farfaparilla,  cailia,  tamarinds,  hidc^s,  furs,  4imbcrgris,  and  a 
great  variety  of  woods,  roots,  and  plants,  to  which,  before  the  difcovcry  oC 
g^mcricai  we  were  either  entire  RrangerB^  or  forced  to  buy  at  an  extravagant 
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vate  from  Afia  and .  Africa^  through  the  hands  of  the  VenetianB  and  Geno* 
«fc,  who- then  cngroffcd  the  ^rade  of  the  eaftcrn  woild. 

This  continent  has  alfo  a  vari^y  of  excellent  froks,  iKrhich  here  grow  wild 
to  great  perfection  ;  as  pine-apples^  pomegranates,  citrons,  lemons,  oranges, 
malicatoriSy  cherries,  pears,  apples,  figs,  grapes,  great  nnmbers  of  cnlinar^, 
-medicinal,  and  other  herbs,  roots,  and  plants :  and  fo  fertile  is  the  foH,  that 
many  exotic  produdions  are  nonriflied  in  as  great  perfeftion  as  in  their  'na« 
jtivc  ground.  / 

Though  the  Indians  ftill  live  in  the  qniet  poifeffion  of  many  large  tra£b, 
America,  fo  fax  as  known,  is  chiefly  claio^ed  and  divided  into  colonies,  by 
three  European  nations,  the  Spaniards,  Engltfh^  and  Portuguefe.  The 
Spaniards,  as  they  firil  difcovered  it,  have  the  largcft'^nd'richcft  portion, 
extending  from  New  Mexico  and  Lodifiana,  in  Nbi^h  America,  to  the  ftraits 
of  Magellan,  in  the  South  Sea,  excepting  the  large  province  of  Brazil,  which 
belongs  to  Portugal;  for  though  the  French  and  >  Dutch  have  fome  forts 
upon  Surinam  and  Guiana,  they  fcarcely  deferve  to  be  confidered  as  proprie- 
tors of  any  part  of  the  fouthem  continent.  -  *  - 

Next  to  Spain,  the  mod  confiderable  proprietor  of  America  was  Great 
Britain,  who  derived  her  claim  to  North  America  from  the  firft  difcovery 
of  that  continent  by  Stbaftian  Cabot,  in  the  name  of  Henry  Til.  anno 
1497,  about  fix  years  after  the  difcovery  of  South  America  by  Colombuis, 
in  tbc  name  t)f  the  king  of  Spain.  This  country  was  in  general  called  WV^^- 
foundland,  a  name  which*  is  now  appropriated  folely  to  an  rfland  upofi  ?ts 
coaft.  It  was  a  long  time  before  we  made  any  attempt  ttt  fettle  tWs  country. 
Sir  Walter  Rd(ei^h,  an  aacomfnOn  genius,  and  a  brarve  (Commander,  iS^ 
ihewed  the  way  by  planting  a  colony  in  the  fouthem  J^art,  *  which  he  called 
Virginia,'  in  hpnoor  of  his  miftrefs  qttceii  EBzabeth. 

The  French,  tn^ed,  from  this  period  untfl  the  conclufiob  pf  *the  war  in 
1^63,  laid  a  dl^im  to,  and  adkoally  poifeJOred  Canada  and  Ldnifiana,  compre- 
hending all  that  extenfive  inland  country,  reaching  from  Hudfon's  Bay  on 
the  north,  to  Mexico,  and  the  gulf  of  the  fame  name  on  the  fonth ;  regions 
which  all  Europe  could  not  people  in  the  courfe  of  many  ages  ;  but  no  ter- 
ritory,  howler  eaotenfive,  no  empire,  kowevcTvboanilleis,  could  ^tify  the 
ambition  of  that  afpiring  nation  :  hence,  under  the  mofl  folemn  treaties, 
they  continued  ia  a  ftate  of  hodility,  making  giadual  advances  upon  the 
back  of  our  fettlcments,  and  rendering  their  ocquifittons  more  feCuve  ^and 
permanent  by  a  chain  of  forts,  well  fupplied  wkh  all  the  implements  of  war. 
At  the  fame  time  they  laboured  incefiantly  to  gain  the  fricndihip  cf  tlie  In- 
dians, by  various  arts,  even  by  intccmardages,  and  whom  they  not  only  train- 
ed to  the  ufe  of  arms,  but  infufcd  into  tbcfe  favagcs  the  moil  unfa^tourable 
notions  of  the  EngliOi,  and  the  llrength  <of  their  nation.  The  Britifh  colo- 
nies thus  hemmed  in,  and  confined  U)  a  flip  of  land  along  the  fea-coaft,  by  an 
aabkious  and  powerful  nation,  the  rivals  and  the  natural  enemies  of  Great 
Britain,  began  in  1 755  to  fake  th^  alarm.  The  British  emoire  in  America, 
yet  in  its  infancy,  was  threatened  with  a  total  diifolution.  iThe  colonies,  in 
their  dilirefs,  called  out  aloud  to  the  mother  country.  The  bulwarks,  and 
the  thooder  of  England,  were  fent  to  thei#  relief,  aceompamed  wiUi-p^wer 
•  fid  armies,  well  appointed,  and  commanded  by  a  fet  of  heroes^  the  ^cipios 
.  of  that  age.  A  long  war  fucceeded^  which  ended  glorioufly  for  Great 
Britain  ;  lor  after  oceans  of  blood  were  fpilt,  and  every  inch  of  ground  ,wf  s 
bravtly  dil^putisd,  the  French  were  not  oaly  driven  from  Canada  and  its  de* 
f  endenciea,  but  obliged  to  relinquifk  all  that  par^  of  Louifiana,  lyt9g  ^i^rtip^ 
caft  fide  of  the  Miifif^ppit  [ 
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Thus  at  "an  iminenfe  expence,  apd  with  the  lofs  of  many  brave  mrr,  c 
'  colonies. were  prefcrved,  fecuredt  and  e:^tended  fo  far,  as  to  render  it  difnc- 
to  afccrtain  the  prccife  bounds  of  our  empire  in  North  America,   to  tl  -: 
northern  and  wcft^rn  fidea  ;  for  to  the  northward  it  (hould  feem    that  v  • 
might  have  extended  our  claim  quite  to  the  pole  iifelf,  nor  did  any    nat*:.: 
fccm  inclined  to  dflpute  the  property  of  thi?  ntt)rthcmrooIl  country  "with  r. 
But  our  flattering  profpedts  refpe&ing  our  American  polTefiioxiff,  have  br-.r 
annihilated  by  ^hat  unliappy  conteft  between  the  mother  country   and  tl  c 
colonies,  which,  after  eight  years  continuance,  with  great  cxpcncc  of  trta- 
fure  and  blood,  ended  in  the  eftablifhracnt  pf  ?i  new  Republic^  ftyled   **  Tuc 
Thirteen  United  States  of  America."  •  The  territory  of  the  United  Stat, 
contains  by  computation  a  miUioa  of  (quere  miles,  in  v^rhich  are 

»  * 

Acres  64p,ooo,ooo 
Dedud  5 1 ,000,000  of  water 

.   .  589,000,000  of  land 

The  ^ttcnt  of  unapp^ppriatcd  weSern  territory,  coAtaining  2  2  2,ooo,cc3 
of  acres,  is  transferred  tq  the  federal  government,  and  is  pledged  as  a  fund  for 
iinkingthe  national  debt.     It  is  in  contemplation  to  divide  it  into  ne\y  ftatet 

.  ^ith  republican  conftltutions  fimilar  to  th^  otiiers. 

... , The  multitude  of  ifl^uds,  which  lie  between  the  two  continents  of  North 

;and  South  America,  are  divided  amongll  the  Spaniards,  Eng^Ai.and  French. 

:  The  Dutch  indeed  poffeTs  three  or  four  fmall  iflands,  which  in  aay  other  hands 
would  be  of  no  conlequence  :  and  the  Danes  have  one  of  (wp,  but  they 
liardly  deferve  to  be  rianaed. among  the  ^proprietors  of  Axnerica.  We  (hall 
now  proceed  to  the  particular  provinces,-  beginning,  according  to  our  me- 
thod, with  the  north ;  but  Labrador,  or  New  Britain,  and  the  country  round 
Hudfpq'ft  Bay,  with  thofe  vaft  regions  towards  the  Pole,  are  little  knowa. 

A  fummary  View  of  the  firft  Settlements  of  NORTH  AMERICA, 

sNames  of  Places,  when  fettled  By  whom 

Quebec       -  -         1 608  By  the  French. 

Virginia         June  10,       1609  ^Y  ^-'^^^  dc  la  War. 
Newfooodland         -June  1614  By  poyeroor  John  Guy. 
New  York       1  * 

Ncwjerfcy      J  »^°"^    1 614  By  the  Dutch 

Plymouth        .         -       1620    Py.^P^^t  of  Mr.  Robinfon's  congrcga, 

New  Hampfliire        -       1623    f  By  a  fmaU  EngliOi  colony,  near  the  jnouth 
'^  •'    (^    .ot  Pilcataqua  nver. 
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n      c  \      •     J-         -        1627  By  the  Swedes  and  Fins, 
x^ennlylvania  3  .      /      /       ^ . 

Mailachufet's  Bay      -      1628  By  Capt,  John  Endicot  and  company 

Maryland    '        -  1633    i  ^7  i-<>';d  Baltimore,  with  a  colony  of  Ro- 

'  L     ™**  Catholics.  ... 

Connefticut  .  ,6,^    |By  Mr.  Fenwick,  at  Saybrook,  near  the 

•'-^     I     mouth,  of  CouneCticut  river. 

■  Rhodo  Ifland         .         1635  -  {%JJ[e«n)«threI^""*  ""*  ^*  ^^' 

*  .  Namc^ 
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^N€w  Jcrfcy      f 

South  Carolina    - 
Pcnnfylvania     - 

North  Carolina  about 

Ocorgia 
^Kentucky 

Vermont 

Territory  N.  W,  of  1 
Ohio  River         -  J" 


C 


A, 


90% 


1664 
1669 
1728 

1773 


r  Granted  to  the  Duke  of  York  by  Charley  . 
J      II.  and  made  a  diilind  government^  and  , 
1  '    fettled   fome   time    before  this '  by  tbc 
{^     Englilh. 
By  Governor  Sale, 

By  William  Pcnn,  with  a  colony  of  Qoakersr 
J Ei-e^ed  into  a feparate  goviernmenty  fettled^ 
\     before  by  the  Engltih. 
By  General  Oglethorpe. 
By  Col.  Daniel  Boon. 

iBy  emigrants  from  Conn^icutj  find  other 
parts  of  New  England.  * 


1777 

1787  By  the  Ohio  und  other  companies. 


The  Grand  Divifions  of  NORTH  AMERICA. 
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Lcng. 

Brea. 

Sq.  Mil.  Chief  Towns.  Dift.&  bearing 

,  Belongs  to 

New  Britain         1     850 

•750 

3i8,75« 

•  > 

100,000 

1 

GrcatBritai'^ 

Province  of  *)           ,. 

200 

Quebec 

Ditto 

NcwScDtlaiia") 

New  Brunfw.  J         35^ 

250 

^Halifax 
^7»<»o  shclbume 

Ditto 

New  England     '       550 

200 

87,000  Bofton  - 

2760  w. 

UnltedStates 

New  York 

300 

150 

.24|000 

New  York 

- 

Ditto 

* 

Mew  Jcrfcy 

160 

60 

10,000 

PcrthAmb6y 

* 

Ditto 

L'cnnfylvania 

300 

240 

15.000 
12,000 

Philadelphia 

Ditto 

* 

Maryland 

140 

ns 

Annapolis 

Ditto 

Virginia 

750 

240         80,000  Williamfl). 

• 

Ditto 

North  Carolina  "J 
South  Carolina  > 
Georgia             3 

7?o 

380 

110,000 

XOOjOOO 

1 

Edenton 

Chark»-town 

Savannah 

* 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Eaft  Florida    -> 
Weft  Florida  J 

500 

440 

St.  Auguftine 
Peniacola 

Spain 
Ditto 

1 
LouiGana 

i»po 

645 

516,000 

New  Orleans 

4080  s.  w. 

Ditto 

New  Mexico  ">    ' 
&  California  / 

2000 

xooo 

600,000 

St,  Fee 
St.  Juan 

432»o  S.  W, 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Mexico,  or    7 
New  Spain   3 

2000 

(5oo     , 

,318,000 

Mexico 

4900  S.  W. 

Ditto 

The  Thirteen  United  States  -• 
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238,000  Sq.  Miles. 
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Grand  Divlfions  of  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


Natiotis. 


Terra  Firma 
Peru 


X^engt 

Bread. 

1400 

700 

180O 
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$q.  Miles. 


700,000 


Chief  Cities 


I  anania 


97o/>oo|Liina 


Dift.  &  bear, 
from  London. 


4'   CO  b.  W. 


3510  b.  W. 


Belooga  to 


Ditto 


---■*  -■  •  1  «_ 

Amazonia,  a  Tcry  large  country,  but  little  known  to  the  £uro)>ean»,      x«oo  L^   960  b 


GiUana 


BraOl 


Para^.  or  La  Ph. 


r8o|       4S0 


2\  jO 


ChiU 


I  ^00 


1200 


700 


ICOO 


J  00 


ft50,0Y>0 


■  ■    ^ 


940,000 
1,000,000 


206,000 


bunnam 

Cayenne 


at    bcD.iltian 


Bucn.  Ayres 


St.  Jago 


3»4o  s.  W- 


6000  s.  w. 


6040  s. 
660  o  S.W.  iDitto 


Dutch 
Fretwrh 


Portugal 

Spain 


Terra  Magel- 
lanica,  or  Pa 
tagonia. 


-■} 


1400 


460 


I  The  Spaniards  took  poflcilioxi   of  k,  bi. 

335,000  did  not  think    it  worth  wkilc    to  ietti-l 

there.  ' 


The  principal  Islands  of  NORTH  AMERICA  belonging  16  the  Europeans. 
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ISLANDS.         Lei^th. 


[cMrfoundhnd         |      350 


,Capc  Breton 
St.  John's 


*€  .g  3  T^e  Bermuda  lUcs 
&  ^  (.The  Bahama  ditto 
"    Ja^paica 


Barbadoes 


St.  Chriftophcr*8 
Antigua 


Nevis  and  ") 
Montfcrrat  > 


"vsrouua 


Anpruilla 


Doninica 


iit-  Vincent 


Uranada 


T-obago 


Cuba 


Hifpaniola 


Pono  Rico 
Trinidad 


Margarita 


Martini  CO 


Guadaloupe 

St.  Lucia 

StBarthoIomew  *> 
Defceada  and  > 
Marigalante  j 

St.  Euftatia 


CuraiTou 


St.  Thomas 


^     St.  Croix 


zio 


«o 


Breeds. 


•• 


300 


Square 
Miles. 


Chief  Towns. 


35.500 


<o 


2o»Qoo    acres 


"Very   numerous 
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31 


30 
30 


60 


14 


)•■ 


20 


each  o£  thcTe  as  18 
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30 


38 


It 


4,1000 
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40 


Placentia 


Louilboui^ 
Charlotte  Te. 


JBelotigs  to 


St.  George 


6,000 


140 


NalTau 
Kingfton 


Oreat  bri":-  n 
L)itto 

L»ltLO 


Ditto 


XNtto 


Lhito 


80 


100 


Bridgetown 


Bafle-terre 


St.  John's 


Charles  Town 
Plymouth 


60 


10 


60 


«4        I 


30 


150 


150 


«5o 


108 


700 


450 


90 


150 


3»,40o 

36,000 
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49 
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60       I 


4"        I 


^^^7-  St.  Jofrph" 


34 


60 


30 
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45 


t     ' 


i3 
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13 


all  of  them  Jn* 
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30      1 
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1 
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90 


34» 


RotilTeau 


Kmgtton 


St.  George's 


Havamnh 


St.  Domingo 


Porto  Rico 


St.  Peter's 


Bafle  tart-e 


The  Bay 


Bafie  Blid 


i>ttto 


Uiao 


i>ttto 


pitto 
£>itto 


Lfuu^ 


Dktto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


l>M.lO 


i^raucc 


^piiUI 


tYar.cc 


>paia 


Dino 


Ditto 


irrdJiLc 


briLaia 


Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Duto 


Britain 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 
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NEWBRITAIK. 

Situation  and  Extent. 

i 

Milca,  Degree*.  Sq.  Miles* 

Lenffth       850 1    u^f«^^„   5*50  and  70  north  latitude.     1      ^,0  „^^ 
BreiSih      750}    ''"^^'"   I50  and  100  weft  longitude.  J     ^^^'^jo 

NEW  BRITAIN,  or  tbc  country  lying  round  Hudfon'*  Bay,  ind  ^ 
commonly  called  the  country  of  the  EfquimauXi  comprehending  La- 
brador, now  North  and  South  Wales,  is  bounded  by  unknown  lands,  and 
frozen  Teas,  about  the  pole,  on  the  North  ;  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the 
£aft ;  by  the  bay  and  river  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Canada,  on  the  Souths 
and  by  unknown  lands  00  the  Weft.  Its  length  is  computed  at  850  miles, 
and  750  broad. 

Mov  If  TAINS.]  The  tremendous  high  mountains  in  this  country  towardi 
the  north,  their  being  covered  with  eternal  fnow,  and  the  winds  blowing  from 
thence  three  (juarters  of  the  year,  occefton  a  degree  of  cold  in  the  winter, 
over  aU  this  country,  which  is  not  esperienced  in  any  oUier  part  of  the  world 
in  the  fame  latitude. 

RiTBRS,  BAYS,  STRAITS,!  *    Thefc  are  numerous,  and  take  their  names 
AND  CAFES.  3  generally   from   the    Engltfli  navigators  and 

commanders,  by  whom  they  were  firft  difcpvered.  Tbc  principal  hay  i| 
that  of  Hudfon,  and  the  principal  ftratts  are  thofe  of  Humbn,  Davis,  and 
BeUetfle. 
Soil  and  produce.]  This  country  is  extremely  barren  ;.to  tSic  notth- 
'  ward  of  Hudfon's  Bay,  even  the  hardy  pine*trce  is  fcen  no  longer,  and  the 
cold  womb  of  the  earth  has  been  fuppofcd  incapable  of  any  better  produ^lon 
than  fome  miferable  ftirubs.  Every  kind  of  European  feed,  which  we  have  , 
committed  to  the  earth,  k  this  innofpitable  climate,  has  hitherto  p^ifhed  i 
but,  in  all  probability,  we  have  not  tried  the  feed  of  corn  from  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  Sweden  and  Norway  ;  in  fuch  cafes,  the  place  from  whence 
the  feed  comes  is  of  g^at  moment.  All  this  feverity,  and  long  continu- 
ance of  winter,  and  the  barrcnnefs  of  the  earth  which  comes  from  thencct 
is  experienced  in  the  latitude  of  fifty-one;  in  the  temperate  latitude  of 
Cambridge. 

Animals. j  Thefc  are  the  moofe  deer,  flags,  rein  deer,  bears,  tygers,  hnfl 
laloes,  wolves,  foxes,  beavers,  otters,  lynxes,  martins,  fquirrcis,  ermina,  wild 
eats,  and  hares,  Of  the  feathered  kind,  they  have  geefe,  buftards,  ducks, 
partridges,  and  all  manneif'  of  wild  fowls.  Of  fifh,  there  arc  whales,  morfes, 
fcals,  cad-lifh,  and  a  white  fifli  preferable  to  herrings  ;  and  in  their  rivers  and 
frefti  waters,  pike,  perch,  carp,  and  trout.  There  ha^c  been  taken. at  Port 
Nclfon,  in  one  fcafon,  ninety  thoufand  partridges,  which  are  here  as  large  as 
hens,  and  twenty-6ve  thoufand  hares. 

AU  the  animals  of  thefe  countries  are  clothed  with  a  clofe,  foft,  warm  fur. 
In  fiynmer  there  is  here,  as  in  other  places,  a  variety  in  the  colours  of  the 
£ererftl  animals.     When  that  feafbn  is  over,  which  holds  only  for  three  months, 

they 
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they  all  affuxne  the  llverj  of  winter,  and  every  fort  of  beafis,  and  mofb  of  thr- 
fowls,  are  of  the  colour  of  the  fnow  :  every  thing  animate  and  inanicnate  i: 
white*  This  ia  a  furprifijig  phaenonienon.  But  what  is  yet  more  furpri€r,r. 
and  what  is  inciccd  one  of  the  mod  (Iriking  things,  that  draw  the  c.c.'. 
inattentive  to  an  admiration  of  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  Provide  nee,  i. 
that  the  dogs  and  cats  from  England,  that  have  been  carried  into  ^Hudioi'. 
Bay,  on  the  approach  of  Hvinicr,  have  entirely  changed  their  appearand-. 
and  acquired  a  much  longer,  fofter,  and  thicker  coat  of  hair»  than  they  h^i 
originally. 

Before  we  advance  farther  in  the  defcription  of  America,  it  may  be  proprr 
to  obferve  in  general,  that  all  the  quadrupeds  of  this  new  world  arc  lefs  tUi : 
thofc  of  the  old  ;  even  fuch  as  are  carried  from  hence  to  breed  there,  are  oh  en 
fsrund  to  degenerate,  but  are  never  feen  to  improve.     If  with  refp'e^k  to  flzr, 
we  (Iiould  compare  the  animals  of  the  new  and  the  old  world,  we  fhall  £  i 
tht  one  bear  no  manner  of  proportion  to. the  other...   The  Afiatic  elephaTjt^ 
for  indance,  often  grows  to  above  fifteen  feet  high,  while  the  lapurette,  which 
IS  the  largeil  native  of  America,  is  not  bigger  than  a  calf  of  a  year  old.     Th: 
lama,  which  fome  alfo  call  th^  American  camel,  is  ftill  lefs.     Their  beafls  ui 
prey  are  quite  di veiled  of  that  courage,  which  is  fo  often  fatal  to   man  ii 
Africa  or  Afia.     They  have  no  lions,  nor  properly  fpeaking,  either "leopar J, 
or  tyger.     Travellers,  however,  have  afHxed  thofe  names  to  fuch   ravcriuLi 
animak  as  ate  there  found  rood  io  referable  thofe  of  the  ancient  continerit. 
The  congar,  the  taquar,  and  the  taquaretti  among  them,  are  defpicable  in 
coroparifon  of  the  tyger,  th«  leopard,  and  the  panther  of  Afia.      The  tyger 
of  Bengal  has  been  known  to  meafure  fix  feet  in  length  without  incladj'ng 
the  tail  ;  while  the  congar,  or  American  tyger,  as  fome  affe£t  to   call  it,  fei- 
dom  exceeds  three;     All  the  animals,  therefofei  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  A- 
merica,  ar^  different  from  thofe  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  ancient  conti* 
nent ;  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  common  to  both,  hot  thofe   wbicy-, 
being  able  to  b^r  the  colds  of  the  north,  have  travelled  from  one  continent 
to  the  other.     Thus  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  rein  deer,  the  (lag,  and  the  bci- 
Ter,  are  known  as  well  by  the  inhabitants  of  New  Britain  and  C^t^ads,  as 
Rnilia  ;  while  the  lion,  the  leopard,  and  the  tyger,  which  are  natives  of  the 
fouth  with  us,  are  utterly  unknown  in  Southern  Ai^cr^<^«     ^^t  if  the  qua- 
drupeds of  America  be  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  ancient  continent,   they  are 
in  much  greater  abundance  ;  for  it  is  a  rule  that  obtains  through  nature,  a:.d 
^idently  points  out  the  wifdom  of  the  Author  of  ir,  that  the  fmalleCl  anima^j 
multiply  in  the  greatell  proportion.     The  goat,  exported  from  Europe  to  Sou- 
thern America,  in  a  few  generations  becomes  much  lefs  ;  but  then  it  aho  be- 
comes more  proliiic,  and  inHead  of  one  kid  at  a  time,  or  two  at  the  moft,  ge- 
nerally produces  five,  fix,  and  fometimca  more.     The  wifdom  of  Provideiicc 
in  making  formidable  animals  unproliiic  is  obvious :  had  the  elephant,  the 
rhinoceros,  and  the  lion,  the  fame  degree  of  iecundity  with  the  rabbit,  cr 
the  rat,  all  the  arts  of  man  would  Toon  be  unequal  to  the  contcd,  and   ue 
ihould  foon  perceive  them  become  the  tyrants  of  thofe  who  call  themfelvei 
the  mafters-  of  the  creation. 

Persons  and  habits.J  The  men  of  this  country  llicw  great  ingenuity 
in  their  manner  of  kindling  a  fire,  in  clothing  themlelves,  and  in  prefcrving 
their  eyes  from  the  ill  cffcds  of  that  gHiring  white  which  every  where  fur- 
rounds  them,  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  year  ;  in  other  refpeAs  they  arc  vc'i y 
favage.  In  their  fliapes  and  faces  they  do  not  rcfembk  the  Americans  who 
live  to  the  fouthward  :  they  are  much  more  Uke  the  Laplanders  and  the  Sa- 
znocids  of  Europe,  already  defcribcd. 

Dt?- 
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X>iscovBRY  AND  COMMERCE^]  The  knowledge of  thcfc  northern  feasand 
3UT1  tries    wras  owing  to  a  projed  .  ftarted  in  England  for  the  diicovery  of  4 
oTth-weft   paflaffc  to  China  and  tl^e  Eafb-Indiesi  as  eaiiy  as  the  year  1576. 
Muce  tben  it  has  been  frequently  dropped,  .and  as  often  revived,  but  neyer 
'et  completed ;  and  from  the  late  voyages  of  difcovery,  it  feems  manifeft', 
Hat  no    pradicable  paiTage  ever  can  be  found.     Forbifher  only  difiovered 
ihe  main  of  New  Britain;  or  Terra  de  L&braddry  and  thofe*ftrait8  to  which 
he  lias  given  ht»name.  *   In  15859  John  Davis  failed  from  Portfmouth,  and 
viewed  thst  and  the  more  northerly  coafts,  but  he  Teems  never  to  have  enter- 
ed the  b^y;     Hudfon'roade  tht-ee  voyages  on  the  fame  adventure,  the  firft  in 
i6o7»  the  fecond  in  i6o8»  and  his  third  and  laft  in  1610.     This  bold  and 
judicioua  navigator  entered  the  ftraits  that  lead  into>  this  new  Mediterranean^ 
the  bay  known  by  his  name*,  coafted  a  great  part  of  it,  and  penetrated  to 
eighty  degrees  and  a  half  into  the  heart  of  the  frozen  zoiie.     His  ardour  for 
the  difcovery  not  being  abated  by  the  difficulties  he  ftruggled  with  in  this 
empire  of  wintet-,  and  world  of  froft  and  fnow,  he  (laid  here  until  the  enfuing 
Tpring,  and  prepared  in  the  Eeginhing  of  161 1,  to  purfue  hirdifcOveries  ;  but 
nis  crew,  who  fufiered  equal  hardfhips,  without  the  fame  fpii;^t  to  fupport 
them,  n^utiniedi  feized  upon  him;  and  feven  of  thdfe  who  were  moft  faithful 
to  him,  aihl  committed  theiti  to  the  fury  of  iht  icy  feas,  in  an  open  boat. 
Hudfon  and  his  companions  were  either  fwallowed  np  by  the  waves,  or, 
jgaining  the  inhofpitable  cpaft,  weire  dellroyed  by  the  favages  ;.  but  the  fhtp 
and  the  reft  of  the  men  returned  home. 

Another  attempt  towards  a  difcoveiy  was  made  iii  1 746  by  captain  EUis, 
who  wintered  as  far  north  as  $7  degrees  and  a  half;  but  though  the  adven- 
turers faikd  in  the  original  purpofe  for  which  thev  navigated  this  bay,  their 
projed,  eveh  in  its  failure,  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  this  country.     The 
Vaft  countries  Which  fUrround  Hudfon's  Bay,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
abound  with  aAi^nals,  whofe  fur  t^nd  (kins  are  excellent.     In  167P,  a  charter 
Was  granted  to  a  compainy.  Which  does  not  coniift  of  above  nine  or  ten  per- 
fons,  for  the  exdufive  trade  to  this  bay,  and  they  have  a6led  under  it  ever 
{jn'ce  with  ^eat  benefit  td  the  private  men,  who  compofe  the  company^ 
'   tnougk  comparatively  with  little  advantage  to  Great  Britain.     The  fur  and 
peltry  trade  might  be  carried  on  to  a  much  greater  'extent  were  it  .not  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  this  eScchifive  company,  whofe  interefted,  n6t  to  fay  ini- 
quitous fpirit,  has  been  the  fubjeCfc  of  long  and  juft  complaiiitt     The  cotti- 
pany  employ  but  four  (hips,  and  1 3*  feamen.     They  have  feveral  forts,  viz! 
rrihce  of  Wales,  Churchill,  Nelfon,  New  Severn,  and  Albany,  which  ftand 
on  the  weft  fidie  of  the  bay,  and  are  garrifoned  by  1 86  men.     The  French 
attacked,  took,  and  made  fome  depredations  on  them  the  laft  war,  it  waft  faid 
to  the  amount  of  400,000!.     They  export  commodities  to  the  value  of 
i6,oool.  and  brin^  home  returns  to  the  value  of  29,34.0!.  which  yield  to  the 
revenue  3)'234h     This  includes  the  fifhery  in  Hudi'on's  Bay.     This  com« 
nerce,  fmall  as  it  is,  affords  immenfe  'profits  to  the  company,  and  even  feme 
advantages  to  Great   Britain  in  general ;  for  the  commodities  we  exchange 
with  the  Indians  for  their  (kink  and  furs,  are  alt  manu£a£tured  in  Britain  ;  and 
ai  the  Indians  are  not  very  nice  in  their  choice,  fuch  things  are  fent  of  which 
we  have  the  greatcft  plenty,  and  which,  in  the  mercantile  phrafe,  are  dnigf^ 
vnth  Us.    Though  the  workmanftiip  may.  happen  to  be  in  many  refpeds  fo 
deficient,  thai  no  civilized  people  would  take  it  off  our  hands,  it  may  be  ad- 
mired among  the  Indians.     On  the  other  band,  the  fkins  and  furs  we  bring 
from  Hudfon's  Bajr,  enter  largely  into  our  manu&£kures,  and  afford  us  ma- 
terialifor  trading  with  many  nations  of  Europe,  to  graat  advantage. 
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«        •»*-  .«  -1  D  OUNDED  by  New  BriUin  and  Rudfon's  Bay,  on  tlic 
:eouNDAR«s.j  j^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^y  ^^^^  g^^^.^^  j^^  England,  and 

-  jNtw  YoH^t  on  the  South  :  and  by  unkm)wn  lands  on  the  Weft. 

Air  and  climatb.j  Tfat  climate  of  this  provinse  is,  not  Tcry  different 
Ironi  the  colonies  mentioned  above ;  but  as  it  is  much  ftirther  from  the  fea^ 
«nd  mx>re  northerly  than  a  great  part  of  thcfe  provinces,  it  has  a  much  fevercr 
•winter^  though  the  air  is  generally  clear  ;  but  like  moft  of  thofe  A.iiiencao 
trails,  t^at  do^  not  lie  too  far  to  the  northward^  the  fummers  are  very  hot 
^d  e&ceeding  pleafaat* 

Soil  an»  pilodvcs.]  Though  the  climate  be  cold»  and  the  winter  long 
and  tediousy  the  foil  ts  in  general  very  goody  and  in  many  parts  both  pleaiant 
and  fertile,  produdng  wheat,  barley*  rye,  with  many  other  forts  of  graii}»y 
irtii'tSi  and  vegetables  >  tobacco,  in  particular,  thrives  well,  and  is  much  cul- 
tivated.  The  iHe  of  Orleans  near  Quebec,  and  the  lands  upon  the  nver 
'St.  Laurence  and  other  rivers,  are  remarkable  for  the  richnefs  of  their  foil. 
The  meadow  grounds  in  Canada,  which  are  well  watered,  yield  ezceUeot 
grafs,  and  br^ed  vaft  nnmbers  of  great  and  fmall  cattle.  As  we  arc  now 
.entering  upon  the  cultivated  provinces  of  British  America,  and  as  Canada 
ia  upon  the  back  of  the  United  States,  and  contains  almoft  all  the  differeot 
fpecies  of  wood  and  animals  that  are  found  in  thefe  provinces}  we  Ihall,  ta 
avoid  repetitions  fpeak  of  them  here  at  £bme  length. 

TiM&ER  AND  PLANTSr]  The  Uncultivated  parts  of  North  America  con* 
tain  the  greateft  forefts  in  the  world.     They  are  a  continued  wood,  not  plant- 
.cd  br^^tli^  hands  of  men,  and  in  all  appearance  as  old  as  the   world  itfelf. 
'Mothing^is  more  magnificent  to  the  iight ;  the  trees  lofc  themfelvea  in  the 
clouds ;  and  there  is  fuch  a  prodigious  variety  of  fpecies,  that  evea  among 
thofe  persons  who  have  taken  moft  pains  to  know  them,  there  is  not  one  per- 
haps that  knows  half  the  number.     The  provinces  we  are  defcrihing  pro- 
duces, amongft  others,  two  forts  of  pines,  the  white  and  the  red ;  lour  lorts 
of  firs  ;  two  forts  of  cedar  and  oak,  the  white  and  the  red  ;  the  male  and 
female  maple  ;  three  forts  of  a(h- trees,  the  free,  the  mungrel,  and  the  baf*   ' 
tard ;  three  forts  of  walnut  trees,  the  ^ard,  the  foft,  and  the  fmooth  ;  vaft 
numbers  of  beech  trees,  and  white  wood  ;  white  and  red  elms,  and  poplars. 
The  'Indiana  hollow  the  red  clips  into  canoes,  fome  of  which,  made  out  of 
one  piece,  will  contain  20  perfona^  others  are  niade  of  the  bark,  the  different 
pieces  of  which  they  few  together  with  the  inner  rind,  and  daub  over  the 
learns  with  pitch,  or  rather  a  bituminous  matter  refembliog  pitch,  to  prevent 
their  leaking ;  and' the  ribs  of  thefe  canoes  are  made  of  boughs  of  trees* 
About  November  the  bears  and  wild  cats  take  up  their  habitations  in  the  boJ- 
low  elms,  anc^  remain  there  till  ^riU     Here  are  alfo  found  cherry  trees, 
jium-trccs^  the  vinegar  tree>  the  mil  of  whicb^  infufcd  in  water,  prodacc« 
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ftcgsur  I  911  fcquatic  plantr  'called  alaco,  the  fiiiic  of  which  may  fat  made 
^o  a  confc^ion;  the  white  thorn  ;  the  cotton  tree»  on  the  top  of  which 
TOW  feveral  tufts  of  flowers,  which,  when  (haken  in  the  mormag,  befors 
^e  dew  falls  off,  produce  honey*  that  may  be  boiled  up  into  fugaf,  the  feed 
cing^  a  pod,  containing  a  very  fine  kind  of  cotton ;  the  fun-planty  whicli 
efembles  a  marigold*  and  grows  to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight  feet ;  Tur* 
:ey  corxi ;  French  beans;  gourds,  melons,  capiUaire,  and  the  bop  plant,  . 
M£TAi<«  AND  MINE  a  All*.  3  Near  Quebec  is  a  fine,  lead  mine,  and  in  fome 
»f  the  mountains,  we  are  told,  filver  has  Seen  found.  This  country  alia 
ibounds  with  coals. 

RiT£R$.3  The  rivers  branching  through  this  country  are  very  numerous, 
tod  many  of  them  large,  bold,  and  deep.  The  principal  are,  the  Outtauais, 
k.  Joba's  Seguinary,  Defprairirs*  and  Trois  Rivieres,  but  they  are  all  fwal- 
owed  up  by  the  river  St.  Laurence,  This  river  iffues  from  the  lake  On- 
lario,  and  taking  its  courfe  oorth-eaft,  waihes  Montreal,  wl^ere  it  receive* 
:be.  Outtauais,  and  forms  many  fertile  iflands.  It  continues  thi  fame  courfe 
md  meets  the  tide  upwards  of  400  miles  from  the  fea,  where  it  is  navigable 
for  large  veffcls ;  and  below  Quebec,  520  miles  from  the  fea,  it  become^ 
broad  and  fo  deep,  that  (hips  of  the  line  contributed,  in  the  war  before  the 
laft«  to  reduce  that  capital.  After  receiving  in  its  progrefs  innumerable 
ftreams,  this  g^eat  river  falls  into  the  ocean  at  Cape  Rofiers,  where  it  is  ^o 
miles  broad»  and  whero^  the  cold  is  intenfe,  and  the  fea  boifterous.  In  its 
progrefs  it  forms  a  variety  of  bays,  harbours,  and  iflands,  many  o£  thea»^ 
fruitful,  and  extremely  pleafant. 

Lakbs.]  The  great  river  3t.  Laurence  is  that  only  upon  which  the 
French  (now  fubjcfts  of  Great  Britain)  have  fettlemcnts  of  any  note  ;  but 
if  we  look  forward  into  futurity,  it  is  nothing  improbable  that  Canada,  and« 
thofe  vaft  regions  to  the  weft,  will  be  enabled  of  themfelves  to  carry  on  «, 
confiderable  trade  upon  the  gi^at  lakes  of  frefh  water,  which  thefe  countries 
enviioQ.     Here  are  five  lakes,  the  fmalleft  of  whieh  is  a  piece  of  fwcet  water, 
greater  than  any  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world  v  this  is  the  lake  Ontario^^ 
which  is  not  lefs  than  200  leagues  in  circumference;  Erie,  or  Ofwei^o, 
longer,  but  not  £9  broad,  is  about  the  fame  extent.     That  of  the  Huron 
fpreads  greatly  in  width,  and  is  in  circumference  not  lefs  than  300,  as  it 
that  of  Michigan,  though,  like  lake  Erie,  it  is  rather,  long  and  comparatively 
narrow.     But  the  lake  Superior,  which  contains  fevcral  large  ifiands,  is  500 
leagues  in  the  circuit*     All  of  thefc.  are  navigable  by  any  veffels,  and  they* 
all  comoBunicate  with  one  another,  except  that  the  paifage  between  Erie  and 
Ontario  is  interrupted  by  a  (lupendous  fall  or  catara6^,^  which  is  called  the 
Falls  of  Niagara*     The  water  here  is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  where  the  rock 
croffes  it,  not  in  a  dired  line,  but  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon.     Whfn  it 
comes  to  the  perpendicular  fall,  which  is  150  feet,  no  words  can  eipprefsthc' 
confternation  of  travellers  at  feeing  fo  great  a  body  of  water  falHog,  or  ra- 
ther violently  thrown,  from  fo  great  a  height,  upon  the  rocks  below  {  from 
which  it  again  rebounds  to  a  very  great  height,  appearing  as  white  as  fnow, 
being  all  converted  into  foam,  through  thofe  violent  agitations.     The  noifc 
of.thi&fall  is  often  heard  at  the  diftaoce  of  15  miles,  and  fomettmes  much 
farther.    The  vapour  arifing  from  the  fall  may  (bmetimes  be  fcen  at  a  great 
didance  appearing  like  a  cloud,  or  pillar  of  fmoke,  and  in  the  appearance  of 
a- rainbow,  whenever  the  fiin  and  the  pofitioo  of  the  traveller  favours.    Many 
beads  aod  fowls  here  lofe  their  lives,  by  attempting  to  fwim,  of  crob  the 
|rcaai  ia  the  rapids  above  the  fall,  and  are  found  dajhed  in  .pieces  beloif^i 
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and  fcm^imeB  the  Indiaxsif  throcgh  careleffacb  or  druakettDcGiy  hxwt  met 
with  the  fame  fate  ;  and  perhapB  no  place  in  the  world  is  frequented  b  j  foch 
a  numher  of  eagles  as  aretnirited  hither  bj  the  carnage  of  deer,  elks*  l^ea^■» 
&c.  on  which  they  feed.  The  rivet  St.  Laurence^  as  we  ha^vc  alr^eady  ob- 
fcrvedy  is  the  outlet  of  thefe  lakes  ;  by  this  they  difchargc  themfirlves  into 
the  ocean*  The  French,  when  in  pbfleffion  of  the  proTinre,  built  Ibrta  at 
the  federal  ftraits,  by  which  thefe  lakes  communicate  with  each  otber*  99  wcU 
as  where  the  laft  of  them  cominunicates  with  the  riTcr.  'By  theft  they  cf« 
fefiually  fecurtd  to  themfelv^s  the  trade  of  the  lakes,  and  an  influence  opon 
all  the  natipns  of  America  which  lay  near  them. 

Animals.]  Thefe  make  the  moft  curioiis,  and  hitherto  the  moft  intereil- 
ing  part  of  the  natural  bi^ory  of  Canada.     It  is  to  the  fpoils  of  tbeic  that 
^e  owe  the  materials  of  many  of  our  manufadiures,  and  moft  of  the  com- 
xnerce  as  yet  carried  on  between  us  and  the  couittry  we  have  been    defcrib- 
ing.     The  animals  that  find  fhelter  and  nourifhment  in  the  immrnfe  forefta  of 
Canada,  and  which  indeed  traverfe  the  uncultivated  parts  of  all  this  contineota 
are  ftags,  elks.,  deer,  bears,  foxes,  martins,  wild  cats,  ferrets,  weazeis,  fquir- 
rels  of  a  large' fize  and  greyifh  hue,  hares,  and  rabbits.     The-fouthem  parts 
in  particular  brc»td  great  numbers  of  wild  bolls,  deer  of  a  fmall  fixe«  6iwcn  forts 
of  roebucks,  goats,  wolves,  &c. '    The  marihes,  lakes,  and  pools,    which  in 
this  country  are  very  numerous,  fwarm  with  otters,  beaivers  or  caftorsy  of 
which  the  white  are  highly  valued,  being  fcarce,  as  well  as  the  rigbt  black 
kind.     The  American  beaver,  though  re&mbling  the  creature   koowA  in 
Europe  by  that  name,  has  many  particulars  which  render  it  the  moft  cun- 
ous  animal  we  are  1  acquainted  with.     It  is  near  four  feet  in  length,  and 
weighs  fixty  or  feventy  pounds ;  they  live  from  fifteen  to  twenty  jcars,  and 
the  females  generally  bring  forth  four  young  ones  at  a  time-     It  ia  an  am* 
phibious' quadruped,  thai  continues  hot  long  at  a  time  tn  the' water,  but 
yet  cannot  live  Without  frtqucntly  bathing  in  ic     The  favage's,  woo  waged 
a  continual  .war  with  this  animal,  believed  it  to  be  a  rational  creatnre*  that 
it  lived  in  fociety,  and  was  governed  by  a  leader,  refembling  their  own  facfarin, 
or  prince — ft  muft  indeod  be  allowed,  that  the  curious  accounts  given  of  thif 
animal  by  ingenious  travellers,  the  manner  in  which  it  contrivel  its  babita* 
tSon,  provides  food  to  ferve  during  the  winter,  and  always  in  proportion  to 
the  continuance  add  feverity  of  it,  are  fuftcient  to  (hew  the  near  approachet 
of  indinft  to  reafon,  and  in  fome  inftances  the  fupertority  of  the  former. 
Th^ir  colours  are  different ;  black,  brown,  white,  yellow,  and  ftraw  c<^ur ; 
but  it  is  obferved,  that  the 'lighter  their  colour  the  lefs  quantity  of  fur  they 
are  clothed  with,  and  live  in  warmer  climates.     The  fiira  of  the  beaver  arc 
of  two  kinds,  the  dry  and  the  green ;  the  dry  for  u  the  flcio  before  it  is 
applied  to  any  uTe  ;  the  -green  are  the  fura  that  are  worn*  after  being  fewcd 
to  one  another  by  the  Indians,  who  befmear  them  with  ooduous  fubiUa- 
CCS,  which  not  only  render  them  more  pliable,  but  give  the  fine  down, 
that  is  manufactured  into  h^ts,  that  oily  quality  which  renders  it  proper 
to  be  worked  up  with  dry  fur.     Both  the  Dutch  and  the  £ngli(h  have  of 
late  found  the  fecret  of  making  excellent  cloths,  gloves,  and  ftockinga,  as 
well  as  hats,  from  the  beaver  fur.     Befides  the  fat,  this  ufefnl  animal  pro- 
duces the  true  caftor^m,  which  is  contained  in  bags  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  belly,  different  from  the  tefticles :  the  value  of  this  drug  is  well  known. 
The  flefh  of  the  beavei  ia  a  molt  delicious  food,  bat  when  boiled  it  haa  a 
difagreeable  reliflu 
'  The  muflc  rat  is  a  dtmioutive  kind  of  beaver  (weighiag  about  five  0^  ^ 
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^unds),  wbich  it  refembles  m  cTery  thing  hut  itt  tail ;  and  it  affords  ztcrj 

'Thedk  is  of  the  iize  ofahorfeor  mule.  Manf  extraordinary  medici* 
nal  qualities)  particularly  for  curing  tl :  faUing-ficknefs^  are  afcrtbed  to  the 
lioof  of  the  left  foot  of  thi^  animal^  Its  fiefh  is  very  agreeable  and  nourifh- 
ingy  and  its  colour  a  mixture  of  Jight  grey  and  dark  led.  They  love  the 
cold  countries  ;  and  when  the  winter  affords  them  no  grafs,  they  gnaw  the 
bark  of  trees.  Xt  is  dangerous  to  approach  very  near  this  animal  when  he 
iB-hunted,  as^  he  fomelimes  fprings  furioufly  on  bis  purfuerSt  sind  tramples 
them  to  pieces*  To  prevent  this,  the  hunter  throws  his  cbthes  to  him,  and 
while  the  deluded  animal  fpends  his  fury  on  thcfe^  he  takes  proper  mcafurea 
Co  difpatch  him. 

There  is  a  carnivorous  animal  here,  called  the  carcajou,  of  the  feline  or  cat 
kinds  with  a  tail  f«  kuig,  that  Charlevoix  fays  he  twifted'^St  feveral  times  round 
his  body.  Its  body  is  about  two  ieet  in  length,  frbm  the  end  of  the  fnoUt 
to  the  taiL>  It  is  laid,  that  this  animal,  winding  himfetf  about  a  tree,  v^H 
diart  from  thence  upon  the  elk,  ivfiSt  his  ftrong  tail  round  hjs  body  and  cut 
his  throat  in  a  moment. 

The  buffaloe,  a  kind  of  wild. ox,  has  much^the  fame  appearance  with  thofe 
pf  Europe ;  his  body  is  covered  with  a  black  wool,  which  is  highly  deem- 
ed. The  flefh  of  the  female  is  very  good  ;  and  the  buffaloe  hides 'are  asfoft 
and  pliable  as  chamois  leather,  but  fo  very  ffrong,  that  the  bucklers  which  the 
Indians  make  ufc  of  are  hardly  penetrable  by  a  mufleet  bidl.  The  Cana- 
diani  roebuck  is  a  domeftic  animal,  but  differs  in  no  other  refpe&  from  thofe 
of  Europe.  Wolves  are  fcarce  in  Canada^  but  they  afford  the  fuieil  furs  in 
all  the  country ;  their  fleih  is  white,  and  good  to  eat :  and  they  purfue.  their 
prey  to  the  tops  of  the  talleil  trees.  The  black  foxes  are  greatly  efteemedt 
and  very  fcarce  ;  hut  thofe  of  other  colours  are  more  common  ;  and  fome 
on  the  Upper  Mii&fippi  are  of  a  fi)ver  colour,  and  very  beautiful.  They 
live  upon  Water*  fowls,  which  they  decoy  vnthin  their  clutches  by  a  thoufand 
antic  tricks,  and  then  fpring  upon,  and  devour  them*  The  Canadian  pole- 
cat has  a  moft  beautiRil  white  fur,  except  ^he  tip  of  his  tail,  which  is  as 
black  as  jet.  Nature  has  given  this  animal  no  defence  but  its  uri^ne,  the 
fmellof  which  is  naufcous  and  intolerable  ;  this,  when  attacked,  it  fprinkles 
plentifully  on  its  tail*  and  throws  it  on  the  affailant*  The  Canadian  wood 
rat  ift  of  a  beautifal  (ilver  colour,  with  a  bufhy  tail,  and  twice  as  big  as  the 
European  :  the,  female  carries  under  her  oelly  a  bag,  which  ihe  opens  and 
fliuts  at  pleafure  ;  and  in  that  flie  plaoes  her  young  when  purfued.  Here 
are  three  (orts  of  fquirrels ;  that  called  the  flying  fquirrel  will  leap  forty 
paces  and  more,  from  one  tree  to  another.  This  little  animal  is  eafily  tam- 
ed, and  is  very  lively,  except  when  alleep,  which  is  often  the  cafe ;  and 
he  puts  up  wherever  he  can  find  a  place*  in  one's  fleeve,  pocket,  or  muff ;  he 
firft  pitches  on  his  mafter,  whom  he  will  diiUnguifh  among  twenty  perfons* 
The  Canadian  porcupine  is  lefs  than  a  middling  dog;  when  roafled,  he  eats 
full  as  well  as  a  fucking  pig.  The  hares  and  rabbits  differ  little  from  thofe 
in  Europe,  only  they  turn  grey  in  winten  There  are  two  forts  of  bears 
here,  one  of  a  reddifli,  and  the  other  of  a  Uack  colour  ^  but  the  former  is 
the  moft  dangerous.  The  bear  is  not  naturally  fierce,  unlefs  when  wounded* 
•roppreffed  with  hunger.  They  run  themfelves  very  poor  in  the  month  of 
July,  when  it  is  fomewhat  dangerous  to  meet  them  ;  and  they  are  faid  to 
fupport  themfelves  during  the  winter,  when  the  fnow  lies  from  four  to  Gs, 
feet  dee^i  by  fucking  thajr  paws.    Scarcely  any  thing  among  the  Indiana 
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M  undertaken  mtYi  greater  folemnity  than  hunting  the  bear  ;  and  an 
ance  with  a  noted  bear-hunter,  who  has  killed  feveral  in  one  day,  is 
<agerly  fought  after,  than  that  of  one  who  has  rendered  hsmfclf  fiadiout  in. 
war.  The  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  cbace  fupplies  the  family  with  both  foo^l 
and  raiment. 

Of  the  feathered   creation,  they  have  eagles,  falcons,  i^lhawka;  tcrcoir, 
partridges,  grey,  red,  and  black,  with  long   tails,  which  they  fprcad  oot    «s 
a   fan,  and  make  a  very   beautiful   appearance.     Woodcocks  are   fcaroc  im 
Canada,  but  fnipes,  and  other  Water- game,  are  plentifuL     A  Canadian  rav^-n 
is  faid  by  fome  wntera  to  eat '  as  well  as  a  pullet^  and  an  owl  better.     Here 
are  black -birds,    fwallows,  and  larks ;    no  lefs   than  twenty  two    diffcrczit. 
fpecies  of  ducks,  and  a  great  number  of  fwans,  turkeys,  geefe,  bnftardi,  teml, 
water-hens,  cranes,  and  other  large  water  fowl ;  but  always  at  a    diftsDce 
from  houfes.     The  Canadian  wood  pecker  is  a  beautiful  bird.     'Thmlhca 
and  goldfinches  are  found  here  ;  but  the  chief  Canadian  bird  of  melody  b  the 
white-bird,   which  is  a   kind  of  ortolan,  very    fiiewy,  and  remark aklc   fbr 
announcing  the  return  of  fpring.     The  fly  bird  is  thought  to  be  the  oiofk 
beautiful   of  any  in  nature ;  with  all  his   plumage,  he  is  no  bigger  than  2 
cock-chafer,  and  he  makes  a  noife  with  his  wings  like  the  humming  of  a  lav]gc 
fly.      ^ 

Among  the  reptiles, of  this  country,  the  rattle-fnakc  chiefly  deieiTcs  at- 
tention. Some  of  thefe  are  as  big  as  a  man's  leg,  and  they  are  long  in  pro- 
portion.  What  is  moft  remarkable  in  this  anioud  k  the  tailf  which  tt 
icaly  like  a  coat  of  mail,  and  on  which  it  is  faid  there  grows  every  year 
cne  ring,  or  row  of  fcales  ;  fo  that  they  know  its  age  by  its  tail,  as  we  do 
that  of  a  horie  by  his  teeth.  In  moving,  it  makes  a  rattling  nQtfe»  lirora 
which  it .  has  its  name.'  The  bite  of  this  ferpent  is  mortal*  if  a  remedy  ia 
not  applied  immediately.  In  all  places  where  this  dangerous  reptile  ia  brcds 
there  grows  a  plant  which  is  called  rattle-fnake  herb,  the  root  of  whieh  (fach 
is  the  goodnefs  of  Providence)  is  a  certain  antidote  againft  the  venom  of  thia 
ferpent,  and  that  with  the  moft  fimple  preparation;  for  it  requires  only 
to  be  pounded  or  chewed,  and  applied  like  a  plafter  to  the  wound.  The 
rattle  fiiake  feldom  bites  paflengers,  unlefs  it  is  provoked^  and  never  darts  it« 
£elfat  anyperfon  without  firft  rattling  three  times  with  its  tail.  When  pur* 
f  ucd,  if  it  has  but  a  little  time  to  recover,  it  folds  itfelf  round r  with  the  head 
in  the  middle,  and  then  darts  itfelf  with  great  fury  and  violence  againft  ita 
purfaers ;  neverthelefo,  the  favages  cbace  it,  and  find  its  flefli  very  good  ;  and 
being  alfo  of  a  medicinal  quality,  it  it  ufed  by  the  American  apothecaries  ii^ 
particular  cafes. 

Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the  fifheries  in  Canada,  if  prop^Iy  im- 
proved, would  be  more  like  to  enrich  that  country  than  even  the  fur  trade. 
The  river  St.  Laurence  contains  perhaps  the  greateft  variety  of  any  in  the 
tWorld,.and  thefe  in  the  greateft  plenty  and  of  the  heft  forts* 

Befidesagreat  variety  of  other  fi(h  in  the  rivers  and  lakes*  are  fe^  wolves^ 
fea-cows,  porpoifes,  the  lencornet,  the  goberque,  the  fea-plaxfe  ;  falmoo,  tront 
turtle,  lobfters^  the  chaourafou,  fturgeon,  the  achigau  ^  the  gilthcad*  tunny» 
ihad,  lamprey,  fmelts,  conger  eqjs,  mackarel,  foals,  herrings,  anchovies,  and 
pilchards.  The  fea-wolf,  fo  called  from  its  howling,  ia  an  amphibious 
creature  ;  the  Urge  ft  are  faid  to  weigh  two  tboufand  pounds  ;  their  flcfh  ia 
good  eating  ;  but  the  profit  of  it  lies  in  the  oil,  which  is  proper  for  burning 
and  currying  of  leather  ;  their  ikisa  make  excellent  coverings  for  trunks,  and 
though  not  fo  fiue  as  Morocco  leather^  they  prefcrvc  their  frcfiincia  better. 
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«nd  are  leTs  litble  Co  cncks.  The  flioes  and  boots  made  of  thole  flcins  let  hi 
no  water,  and,  when  properly  tanned,  make  excellent  and  laftiog  covers  for 
feats.  The  Canadian  fea  cow  is  larger  than  the^fea-wolf,  bu^  refepobles  it  in 
ligure  ;  it  has  two  teeth  of  the  thicknefs  and  length  of  a  man's  arm,  that, 
«Hien  grown,  look  like  horns,  and  are  very  line  ivory,  as  well  as  its  other 
teeth.  Some  of  the  porpoifes  of  the  river  St.  Laurence  are  laid  to  yield  a  ' 
hogftiead  of  oil :  and  of  their  ikins  waiftcoats  are  made,  which  are  excelfively 
^fti^ng,  and  muiket  proof.  The  lencomet  is  i^kind  of  cuttle- fifh,  quite  round* 
mt  rather  oval :  there  are  three  forts  of  them,  which  differ  only  in  fize ;  fome 
being  84  large  as  a  hogfhead,  and  others  but  a  foot  long  ;  they  satcb  only  the 
laft,  and  that  with  a  torch  ;  they  are  excellent  eating.  The  goberque  has 
the  tafte  and  Tmell  of  a  fmall  cod.  The  fea-plaife  is  good  eating  ;  they  are 
taken  with  long  pole^  armed  with  iron  hooks.  The  diaoaraibn  is  an  armed 
iifh,  about  five  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigby  rcfembling  a  pike ;  but 
is  cohered  with  (bales  that  are  proof  againft  a  ^»%%^ :  its  colour  is  a  filver 
grey ;  and  there  growa  under  his  month  a  long  bony  fubilancc,  ragged  at  the 
edges.  One  may  readily  conceive,  that  an  animal  fo  well  fortilied  is  a  ravager 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  water  ;  but  we  have  few  inftances  of  £(h  makm^r 
|>rey  of  the  feathered  crtation,  which  this  fi(h  does,  however  with  much  art* 
He  conceals  himfelf  among  the  canes,  and  reeds,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  noth* 
ing  is  to  be  feen  befides  his  weapon,  which  he  holds  raifed  pcrpendioiLarly 
above  the  furface  of  the  water :  the  fowls  which  come  to  take  reft,  imagin- 
ing  the  weapoa  to  be  only  a  withered  reed,  perch  upon  it  ;  but  they  are  oo 
•Iboner  alighted,  than  the  fi(h  opens  his  throat,  and  makes  fuch  a  fudden  aebo- 
tion  to  feize  his  prey,  that  it  feldom  escapes  him.  This  fifli  is  an  infaabitaoa 
of  the  lakes.  The  fturgeon  is  both  a  frefh  and  falt->^atsr  fiih,  taken  on  the 
coafts  of  Canada  and  the  lakes,  from  eight  to  twelve  Icet  long,  and  proportion- 
ably  thick.  There  is  a  fmalV  kind  of  fturgeon,  the  flefti  of  which  is  ver]f 
deader  and  delicate.  The  achigau,  and  the  gilthead,  sure  £fh  peculiar  to  tha 
river -St.  Laurence.  Some  of  the  rivers  breed  a  kind  of  crocodile^  that  differs 
^ut  little  from  thofe  of  the  Nile. 

Inhabitants  and  principal  towns.]  Before  the  late  war,  the  bank* 
f»f  the  river  St.  Laurence,  above  Quebec,  were  vaflly  populous  %  but  we  can- 
not preafely  determine  the  nnmber  of  French  and  Englifh  fettled  in  this  pro- 
vince, who  are' undoubtedly  upon  the  increafe.  in  the  year  1785,  Canad* 
and  Labrador  was  fuppofed  to  contain  about  130,000  inliabitaots  *•  The 
different  tribes  of  Indians  in  Canada  are  ahnofl  innumerable  ;  but  thefe  people 
are  obferved  to  decreaf;  in  population  where  the  Europeans  are  moft  numerous^ 
owing  chiefly  to  the  immoderate  u£e  of  fpiriuious  liquors,  of  which  they  are 
cxceffively  fond.  But  as  liberty  is  the  ruling  paflion  of  the  Indiana,  we  may 
haturally  -fiippofe  that  .as  the  Europeans  advance,  the  former  will  retreat  t» 
tnore  diftant  regions.  ^ 

Quebec,  the  capital,  not  only  of  this  province,  but  of  all  Canach,  is  fituat- 

edat  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  St.  Laurence  and  St.  Charles,  orthe  Littler. 

i^ivec,  about  320  miles  from  the  fea.     It  is  built  on  a  rock,  partly  of  marble^ 

and  partly  of  (late.     The  town  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  ;  the 

faoufes  in  both  are  of  floae,  and  built  in  a  tG4erable  mamter.     The  fonifica- 

aions  are  ft  rang,  though  not  regular.     The  town  is  covered  with  a  regular 

and  beautiful  citadel,  in  which  the  governor  refides.     The  number  of  ia- 

habitanta 
*<  In  1784, general  Htldinuuid  ordered  a  cenfusaf  the  inhabitants  to  be^ taken,  when  they 
amounted  to  113,01a  EngUih  sa4  FrsBcii,4x4tfliva  of  xo,iqqo  lejraliiU,  &ttk4  ia  the  '•i^Sft 
jMtt^f  ihe  |ffovii24ie» 
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habitants  bavebeen  competed  at  12  or  159660.  The  mcr^  which  frpn  l&e 
iea  hither  11  four  or  five  leaguct  broad,  oarrowa  all  of  a  fudden  to  about  a  mil^ 
wide.  The  haven,  which  lies  oppofite  the.  town  is  (afe  and  commodioua,  and 
about  five  fathoms  deep.  The  harbour  is  flanked  by  two  baftiona,  that  are 
raifed  2^  feet  from  the  ground,  which  is  about  the  height  of  the  tidea  at  the 
tipe  of  the  equinox. 

From  Quebec  to  Montreal,  which  is  about  1 70  miles,  in  failing  up  the 
river  St.  Laurence,  the  eye  is  entertained  with  beautiful  landfcapes,  the  bank* 
being  in  many  places  very  bold  and  ileep,  and  (haded  with  lofty  trees. 
The  farms  lie  pretty  clofe  all  the  way  ;  feveral  gentlemen'a  houfes,  neatly 
hoilt,  (hew  themfelves  at  intervals,  and  there  is  all  the  appearance  of  a  flofu-i(h« 
ing  colony  ;  but  there  are  few  towns  or  villages.  It  is  preljity  tnilch  like  the 
well  fettled  parts  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  where  the  planters  arc  whoUT- 
within  themfelves.  Many  beautiful  iflands  are  intcrfperied  in  the  channel  ot 
the  river,  which  have  an  agreeable  effe^  upon  the  eye.  After  paffing  th« 
Richelieu  iflands,  the  air  becomes  fo  mild  and  temperate,  that  the  traveller 
thinks  himfelf  tranfporced  to  another  climate  ;  but  this  is  to  be  undcrftood  in 
the  fummer  months. 

The  town  called  Trois  Rivieres,  or  the  Three  Rivera,  is  about  half 
way  between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  has  its  name  from  three  rivers  which 
join  their  currents  here,  and  fall  into  the  river  St.  Laurence.  It  is  much  re-> 
forteid  to  by  feveral  nations  of  Indians,  who,  by  means  of  thefe  rivers,  cocne 
here  and  trade  with  the  inhabitants  in  various  kinds  of  furs  and  ikins.  The 
country  is^pleafant,  and  fertile  in  com,  fruit,  &c.  and  great  numbers  of  hand- 
fome  houfes  (land  on  both  fides  of  the  rivers. 

Montreal  ftandscm  the  ifland  in  the  river  St.  Laurence,  which  is  tea 
leagues  in  length  and  four  in  bread^,  at  the  foat  of  a  mountain  which  gives 
name  to  it,  about  half  a  league  from  the  fouth  (bore.  While  the  French  ba4 
poflefiion  of  Granada,  both  the  city  and  iOand  of  Monti;eal. belonged  to  pri- 
vate proprietors,  who  had  .improved  them  fo  well  that  the  whole  iflaod  was 
become  a  moft  delightful  fpot,  and  produced  evety  thing  that  could  admin ifter 
to  the  conveniences  of  life.  The  city  forms  an  oblong  fquare,  divided  br 
fegular  and  well-formed  ftreets  ;  and  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  £ng- 
Ii(h,  the  houfes  were  built  in  a  very  handfome  manner;  and  every  hoi& 
might  be  feen  at  one  riew  from  the  haihour,  or  from  the  fomfaemffloft  fide 
of  the  river,  as  the  hill  on  the  Jide  of  which  the  town  Hands  falls  gradually 
to  the  water.  This  place  is  furrounded  by  a  wall  and  a  dry  ditch  ;  and  its 
fortifications  have  beer,  much  improved  by  the  Englifh.  Montrei^  is  Dearly 
as  large  as'(^ebec  ;  but  finceit  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Engliih  It  hath 
fuffcred  much  by  fires./ 

GoTBRNAiENT.3  Bcforc  thc  late  war,  the  French  lived  in  affluence, 
being  firee  from  all  taxes,  and  having  full  liberty  to  hunt,  fifh,  fell  timber, 
>nd  to  fqw  and  plant  as  mtlch  land  as  they  could  cultivate.  By  the  capi- 
tulation  granted  to  the  French,  when  this  country  was  reduced,  both  ia* 
dividuals  and  communities  were  entitled  t;o  all  their  former  rights  and  privi- 
leges. 

In  the  year  1774,  an  aft  was  paiTed  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britaifi* 
for  making  more  effefkual  provifion  for  the  government  of  the  province  of 
Quebec.  By  this  it  was  enabled,  that  it  fhould  be  hwfd  for  his  majefty,  bis 
heirs,  and  fuccelFors,  by  warrant  under  his  or  their  fignet  or  flgn  manoal«  and 
with  the  advice  of  the  privy  couticil,  to  cbnftitute  and  appoint  a  doundl  ^r 
thc  affairs  of  thc  provisce  of  Quebec,  to  confift  of  fach  pcrfoDt  rcfident  there* 
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fiot  exceeding  tmnty.tliree^  nor  lefs  than  ^enteen»  as  his  niajefty»  hfs  heirs, 
and  fuccrtfors,  (hall  be  pleafed  to  appoint ;  and'upou  the  death,  removal,  or. 
abfeace  of  any  of  the  members  of  the  fatd  council,  tn  like  manner  to  conftt- 
tuti  and  appoint  others  to  ftlcceed  them.     And  this  council,  fo  appointed 
and  nominated,  or  the  majority  of  them,  are  vefted  with  poyiref  and  autho- 
rity to  make  ordinances  fOr  the  peace,  welfare,  and  good  goverament  of 
the  province,  with^  the  confent  of  the  governor,  or,  in  his  abfenc^,  of  the 
lieutenant-govd'nor,  oi'  commander  in  chief  for  the  time  being.     The  coun- 
cil, however,  are^not  in^powered  to  hy  taxes,  except  for  the  purpofe  of  mak- 
ing roads,  reparation  of  pubh'c  buildings,  or  fuch  local  conveniencies.     By 
this  a6{,'  dl  ihatters  of  eontroverfy  relative  to 'property  and  civil  rights  are 
to  be  determined  by  the  French  lavl^s  of  Canada  ;  but  the  criminal  law  of 
England  is  to  be  continued  in  the  province.     The  inhabitants  of  Canada 
are  alfo  allowed  by  thiit  aft  nOt  only  to  profefs  the  Roniifh  religion,  but 
the  pOptfh  clergy  are  in  vefted  with  a  right  to  claim  and  obtain  their  accuf-" 
tomed  due's  from  thofe  of  the  fame  religion.     This  a€i  occafioned  a  great 
alarm  both  fri  England  and  America,  acid  appears  to  ha^e  contributed  much 
towards  fp'reading  a  fpiHt  of  difafftdjon  to  the  Britifh  government  in  the 
colonies.     The  city  i '  -  London  petitioned  againft  the  bill  before  it  received 
the  royal  affcnt  ;  declaring,  that  they  apprehended  it  to  be  entirely  fubver- 
five  of  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  the  Britifh  conftitution,  as  well 
as  of  the  authority  of  various  folemn  a£^s  of  the  legtfla^ure.     And  in  one  of 
the  petitions  of  thcAmencan  congrefs  to  the  king,  they  complained,  that  by 
the  Quebec  aft,  the  limits  pf  that  province  were  extended,  the  £ng]i(h  laws 
abolifhed,  and  the  French  laws  reftored,  whereby  great  numbers  of  Bntifh  free- 
men were  fubje&ed  to  the  latter ;  and  that  an  abfolute  government,  and  the 
Roman  catholic  religion,  were  alfo  eilabli^hed  by  that  a^,  throughout  thofe 
▼aft  regions  that  border  on  the  weftcrly  and  northeily.  boundaries  of  the  Pro- 
teftant  Engll/h  fettlements. 

Trade  and  coMM£ac£.]  The  nature  of  .the  climate,  feverely  cold 
in  winter,  and  the  people  manufafiuring  nothing,  ftiews  what  Canada  princi- 
pally wants  from  Europe  ;  wine,  or  rather  rum,  cloths,  chiefly  coarfe  lineu, 
and  wrought  iron*  The  Indian  trade  requires  rum,  tobacco,  a  fort  of  duffil 
blankets,  guns,  powder,  ballsi  and  flints,  kettles,  hatchets,  toys,  and  trinkets 
of  all  kinds.  .      '  '  - 

While  this  country  was  poireffed  by  t^e  French,'  the  Indians  fupplied 
them  with  peltry  ;  and  the  French  had  traders,  who,  in  the  manner  of  the 
original  inhabitants,  traverfed  the  vaft  lakes  and  rivers  in  canoes,  with  incre* 
dible  induftry  and  patience,  carding  their  goods  into  the  remoteft  part^  of 
America,  and  amongft  nations  entirely  unknown  to  us.  Thefe  again 
brought  the  market  home  to  them,  as  the  Indians  were  thereby  habituated 
to  tra(Ie  with  them.  For  this  purpofe,  people  from  all  parts,  even  from  the 
diftancejof  lOoo  miles,  came  to  the  French  fair  at  Montreal,  which  ^gan  in 
Jane,  and  fometimes  lafted  tHree  months.  On  this  occsrfion,  many  folemni. 
ties  were  obfervcd,  guards  were  placed^  and  the  governor  aflifted,  to  prcferve 
order,  in  fuch  a  concourfe,'  and  fo  great  a  variety  of  favage  nations.  But 
fometimes  great  dtforders  and  tumults  happened  ;  and  the  Indians  being  fo 
fond  of  brandy,  frequently  gave  for  a  dram  all  that  they  were  pofloflcd  of. 
It  is  remarkable  that  many  of  thefe  nations  aftually  pafltd  by  our  fettlemcnt 
of  Albany  in  New  York,  and  travelled  250  niijes  farther  to  Montreal,  tlwugh 
they  might  have  purchaf^d  the  goods  cheaper  at  the  former.  So  much  did 
^  I'icQch  exceed  \ii  10  the  arts  of  winning  the  affe^ions  of  thefe  lavages  ! 

^  ^  Since 
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Since  we  became  pbiTefied  of  Canada,  our  tra4e  wjth  that  country 
been  computed  to  employ  about  60  (hips  and  1000  feamen.  'Their  export », 
at  an  average  of  three  years,  in  fkina,  furs,  ginfeng,  fnakc  root,  captllaire,  and 
«irheat,  amount  to  105,500!.  Their  imports  from  Great  Britain,  in  a  varierry 
of  articles,  are  computed  at  nearly  the  fame  fum.  (t  is  unneceiTary  to  niake 
any  remarks  on  the  value  and  importance  of  this  trade,  which  not  an\y 
fupplies  us  with  roanufadkured  materials,  indifpenfably  neceflary  in  maoy 
articles  of  our  commerce,  but  alfo  takes  in  exchange  the  mahufa6iarcft  oi 
our  own  country,  or  the  produ^ion  of  our  other  fettlemenu  in  the  £aft.  aod 
Weft  Indies*. 

But  whatever  attention  be  .paid  to  the  trade  and  peoplingr  of  Canada,  it 
will  be  hardly  pofliblcj  to  overcome '  certain  inconvenieitces,  proceeding 
from  natural  caufes;  I  mean  the  fevcrity  of  the-  winter,  w^hich  ts  fo  ex- 
ceffivc  from  December  to  April,  thajt  the  greateil  rivcia  are  frozen  over, 
and  the  fnow  lies  commonly  fro^  four  to  Qx  feet  deep  on  the  |rround,  even 
in  thofe  parts  of  the  country  which  lie  three  degrees  fouth  of  Londoo»  and 
in  the  temperate  latitude  of  Paris.  Another  inconveni^ence  arifea  from  the 
falls  in  the  river  St.  Laurence,  below  Montreal,  which  render-  it  difficult 
for  very  large  fhips  to  penetrate  that  emporium'  vof  inland  commerce  i 
but  veflels  from  3000  to  400  tons  are  not  prevented  by  thefe  falls  from  going' 
there  annually. 

lii STORY.]     See  the  general  account  of  America. 
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NOVASCOTIA. 

•    ■  •  •  .  •    .  «  .  .  . 

Situation  a»d  Extent- 

<  ■         .  .  .      »    .  .  •' 

# 

Miles.  Degrees.  Sq.  Miles. 

Length  350 1   ,  ("43  and  49  North  latilude.l   . 

Breadth  250  3  •  ^"'^"^^    |6o  and  67  Wea  longitude,  j  >  7»ooo 
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^  ,T50UNDED  by  the  river  St.  Laurence  dn  the  North  ; 
•  ^  J3  by  the  gulf  of  St.  Laurence,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean^ 
£afl  ;  by  the  fame  ocean,  South  ;  and  by  Canada  and  New  England^ 
Weft.  In  the  year  1784,  this  province  was  divided  into  two  governments  i 
the  province  and  government,  now  ftyled  New  Brunswick,  is  bounded  oh 
the  wellward  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  by  the  faid  river  to  its  fource,  and  by  a 
line  drawn  due  north  from  thence  to'  the  fouthern  boundary  of  the 
province  of  Quebec,  to  the  northward  by  the  fame  boundary  as  far  a»  the 
Wcftern  extrennty  of  the  Bay  de  Chalcurs,  to  the  eaftward  by  the  faid  bay 
to  the  gulf  of  St,  Lauicnce  to  the  bay  called  Bay  Verfe,  td  the  fouth 
by  a  line  in  the  centre  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  from  the  rivet  St.  Croix  afore- 
faid,  to  the  mouth  of  the  MuFquat  River,  by  the  faid  river  to  its  fource, 
and  frobi  thence  by  a  due  eaft  line  acrofs  the  ifthmus  into  the  3ay  Verte^ 

to 

The  amount  of  the  exports  from  this  province  in  the  year  1786,  was  jf*  34Jt26j, 
Amount  of  imports  the  fame  year  was  j^.  325,il6» .  .   « 
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'  0 

^o  join  the  eaftern  lot  above  defcribedy  including  all  iflands  withijci  fie  leagues 
of  the  coaft.  '  v 

Rivers.}  The  river  of  St.  Laurence  forms  the  northern  boundary^ 
The  rivers  Rifgouche  and  Nipiiiguit  run  from  Weft  to  Eaft,  and  fall  into  the 
bay  of  St.  Laurence.  The  rivers  of  St.  Jphn,  Paifaroagnadiy  Penobfcoty 
and,St«  Croix,  w;hich  run  from  North  to  South,  fall  into  Fondy  Bay*  or  the 
icR  a  little  to  the  eaftwavd  of  it* 

-  Sbas,  BATS,  ANOCAPBS.]  The  feas  adjoining  to  it  are,  the  Atlantic 
•ceaOy  Fundy  Bay,  and  the  gulf  of  St.  Laurence.  The  Icfier  bays  are  Che- 
nigto  and  Greeiv  Bay  upon  the  ifthmus,  which  joins  the  north  part  of  Nova 
8cotia  to  the  fouth  ;  and  the  bay  of  Chalenrs  on  the  north-eaft  ;  the  bay  of 
Chedibucio  on  the  fouth-eaft  ;  the  bay  of  the  iflands,  the  ports  of  Bart, 
Chebu^to,  Profper,  St.  Margaret,  La  Heve,  port  Maltots,'  port  ^yfignol, 
pott  Vert,  and  port  Joly,  on  the  fouth  ;  port  La  Tour,  on  the  fouth  eaft  ; 
port  St.  Mary,  Annapolis,  and  Minas,  on  the  fouth  Ode  of  Fundy  Bay,  and 
port  Rofeway,  now  the  molt  populous  of  all.  > 

The  chief  capes ^ are,  Cape  Portage,  l^coumenac,  Tourmentin,  Cape  Port 
and  Epti;,  on  the  Eaft.  Cape  Fogeri,  and  Cape  Canceau,  on  the  fouth-eaft. 
Cape  Blanco,  Cape  Vert,  Cape  Theodore,  Cape  Dore,  Cape  La  Heve,  and 
Cape  Negro,  on  the  fopth.  Cape  Sable,  and  Cape  Fourche  on  the  fdbth-weft. 
Lakes.]  The  lakes  are  very  numerous,  but  have  not  yet  received  ^ar« 
ticular  names. 

Cx.iMATB.j  The  climate  of  this  couatry.  though  Vithin  the  tempe* 
rate  2one,  has  been  found  rather  unfavourable  to  European  confiitutions. 
They  are  wrapt  up  in  the  gloom  of  a  fog  during  great  part  of  the  7par, 
and  for  four  or  five  months  it  is  intenfely  cold.  But  thm^h  the'  cold  in 
winter  and  the  heat  in  fuitimer  are  great,  they*  some  bn  gradually,  fo  as  to 
prepare  the  body  for  enduring  both. 

Soil  and  Produce.]  From  fuch  an  unfavourable  climate  lit^^^  ca^^ 
be  expe^ed.  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Scotland,  till  late)^  was  almr>#r  sT  oon* 
tinned  foreft  ;  and  agriculijjire,  though  attempted  by  the  Englifti  fetticri, 
tnade  little  progrefs.  In  muft  parts,  the  foil  is  thin  and  barren,  the  corn 
it  produces  is  of  a  ftifivelled  kind,  like  rye,  and  the  grafs  intermixed  with  a 
cold  fpongy  mofs.  However,  it  is  not  uniformly  bad ;  there  are  traits  in  the 
peninfula  to  the  fouth  ward,  which  do  not  yield  to  the  beft  land  iw  Nevr 
England,  and  by  the  induftry  and  exertions  of  the  loyalifts  from  the  other 
provinces,  are  now  cultivated,  and  likely  to  l>e  fertile  and  flourifhing.  In  ge- 
neral, the  foil  is  adapted  to  the'produce  of  hemp  and  flax.  The  timber  is  ex* 
tremely'  proper  for  (hip  building,  and  produces  pitch  and  tar.  Flattenng  ac- 
counts have  been  given  of  the  improvements  making  in  the  new  fettlements 
and  bay  of  Fuutly.  A  great  quantity  of  land  hath  been  cleared,  which 
abounds  in  timber,  and  (hip  loads  of  ^ood  mafts  and  fpars  have  been  (hipped 
from  thence  already. 

Animals.]  This  country  is  not  Jefi9ient  in  the  anithal  productions  of  the  . 
neighbouring  provinces,  partfcqlarly  rfecr,  beavers,  and  otters. '  Wild  fowI» 
and  all  manner  of  game,  and  many  kinds  of  European  fowls  and  quadrupeds 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  brought  into  it,  and  thrive  well.  At'  the  clofe 
of  March,  the  hfh  begin  to  fpawn,  when  they  enter  the  rivers  in  fuch  (hoak»' 
as  are  in(n%dible.  Herring  come  up  in  April,  and  the  fturgeon  and  falmon 
in  May.  But  the  moft  valuable  appendage  of  New  Scotland  is  the  Cape 
Sable  coaft,  along  which  is  one  continued  range  of  co^  hfhing  banks,  navig^* 
We  rivers,  bafons,  and  excellent  harbours. 

5  Z  a  Hif. 
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TowKS^  AND  coMMBRC£» .     J  pearaoce  of  this  country.  It  wmi^  here 
tliat  feme  of  the  ficft  European  fcttltmcnts  were  made.     The  firft  ^raat  of 
lands  in  it  was  given  by  James  I.  to  bis  feeveta^  Sir  Wiiliaai   Alexmoder, 
from  whom  it  hadtbe  nanie  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  Niew  Scotland.      Since  tbea 
it  has  frequently  changed  hands*  from  cue  private  proprietor  to  anotfaer»  and 
from  the  French  to  the  Englifti  nation  backward  and  forward*     It  was  not 
coofirmcd  to  the  Englifhi  till  the  peace  of  Utrecfat»  and  their  deiign  in  ac- 
quiring it  does  not  feem  to  have  fe  mttch  s^'i£en  from  any  profped  o£  diJt€k 
profit  to  be  obtained  by  it,  ^sfrom  an  appcehei^lion  that  the  French,  by  pof- 
feffing^  this  <provinGe,  might  have  had  it  id  their  power  to  annoy  our  other  £ct* 
tkmenta.     Upon  this  principle,  3000  families  were  tranfported  in  1 7^9»  at 
the  charge  of  the  government,  into  this  country.     The  town  they  ere&cd  is 
calledi  HalifiXt  from  the  earl  of  that  name,  to  whofe  wifdom  and  care  we  ove 
this  fettlement.     The  town  of  Halifax  ftands  upon  ChcbuAo  Bay,  very  com* 
Ibodioufiy    fituated  for  the  fiihery,  and  bas  a  commiulication  with    tno(k 
parts  of  the  province^  either  by  land  carriage,  the^iea,  or  navigabk  rivers, 
with  a  fine  harbour,  where  a  fmaU  fquadron  5>f  (hips  of  war  Bca  dunn^ 
the  winter,   and  in  fummer  pots  to  fea,   under  the  oommand  of  a  com- 
modore,, for  the  prote£kioa  of  the  fiihery,  and  to  fee  that  the  articles  of  the 
late  peace,  relative  thereto,  are  duly  obferved  by  the  French.     The  town  has 
an  intrenchment,  and  is  ftrengthened    with  forts  of  timber;'    The   other 
towns  of  lefs  note  are  Annapolis  Royal,  which  ftands  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
bay  of  Fundy,  and  though  but  a  fmall  pbce,  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
province;     It  has-one  of  the  fineft  harbours  in  America,  capable  of  contntung 
a  thouland  vefTels  at  anchor,  in  the  utmoft  fecim'ty.     St.  John's  is  a  new  £et- 
kment,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  that  faOs  into  the  bay  of 
Fundy,  oi\  the  weft  fide.  ' 

Since  the  conduGon  of  (he  war,  the  emigration  of  loyalifts  to  this  province 
from  the  United  States^  hath  been  very  great :  by  them  ne#  towns  hav«  bcca 
nifed,  as  Shelburne,  which  extends  two  miles  on  the  water-fide,  and  ia  faid  to 
contain  already  9000  inhabitants.  Of  the  old  fettlements,  the  moft  floariih. 
ing  and  populous  are  Halifaj^,  and  the  towndiips  of  Windfor,  Norton,  and 
Cornwallis,  between  Hahfax  and  Annapolis.  Of  the  new  ieulemenls,  the 
moil  important  are  Shelburne,  Parr-town,  Digby,  and  New  Edinhui^h. 
Large  ttads  of  land  have  been  lately  cultivated,  and  the  provibge  is  now 
likely  to  advance  in  population  and  fertility. 
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^  r 

OF  the  rife,  |)rogfefs,  and  itioft  remarkablevevents  of  that  war.  Between 
Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies,  which  at  length  terminated 
in  the  eftabli(hmcnt  of  <he.  United  States  of  Amerita,  we  have  already  give^ 
an  account,  in  our  view  of  the  principal  tranCa^ona  in'the  hiftory  of  Ureat 
%nxm:     It  was  on  the  4th  sf  July,^  1^76;  that  the  c^ngrefs  publiified  a 
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folemn  declaration^  in  which  they*affigne4  their  reafons  for  withdrawing  their 
aliegiance  from  the  kii)f(  of  Great  Britain,     in  the  namey  and  by  the  author 
rity  of  the  inhahitante  of  the  onkcd  colpnies  »f  New  Haaipfhirey  Maflachi^ett'a 
Say,   Rhode  Ifland,  and  Providence  Plantatiqi^s,  Connecticut,  New  York^ 
New  Jerfey^  Pennfylvania,  Delawarcy  Maryland,  Virginia,  Noath  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  they  declared,  that  they  then  were,  and  of 
rig'ht  ought  to  be.  Free  and  Independent  States  ;  and  that,  as  fuch  they  had  . 
fvm  power  to  lety  war,  conclude  peace,  contra^  alliances,  eftablifh  cbmmexce^ 
and  ,do  all  other  aCks  and  things  which  independent  flatcs  may  of  rig^it  do* 
They  alfo  publifhed  articles  of  confederation,  and  perpetual  union,  between 
the  united  colonics,  in  which  they  aiTuroed  the  title  of  ^  the  United  States 
of  America }"  and  by  which  each  of  the  colonies  contraded  a  reciprocal 
treaty  of  alliance  and  fiiendftiipfor  their  common  defence,  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  liberties,  and  for  their  general  and  ihntual  advantage  i,  obliging  them- 
iislves  to  afSft  each  other  aninft  all  violence  that  might  threaten  all,  or  any 
'  eae  of  them,  and  to  repel  m  coaamon,  all  the  attacks  that  might  be  levelled 
againft  i|U,  or  any  one  of  them,  on  accdunt  of  religion,  fovmignty,  comrnecce^ 
or  .under  any  other  pretext  whatfoerer.     £ach  of  the  colonies  referved  to 
tbeasfclvet  alone  the  «xc)ufiTc  right  of  regnlatinff  their  internal  govern ment^ 
and  of  franaing  laws  in  all  mattsrs  not  included  m  the  articles  of  confederal 
tion.     But  for  the  convenient  management  of  the  general  interefts  of  the 
United  'Statei,  it  was  determined,  that  delegates  (hould  be  annually  appoint- 
ed in  foch  manner  as  the  legiflature  of  each  ftate  (hould  dire£k,  to  meet  in  con* 
|rrefs  an  the  firft  Monday  in  November  of  every  year,  with  a  power  referred 
to  each  ilat«  to  reeall  its  delegates,  or  any  of  them,  at  any  time  within  the 
year,  and  ts  fend  others  in  their  ftead,  hr  the  renMiader  of  the  year.     No 
ftate  is  to  be  repretented  in  congrefs  by  lefs  than  two,  nor  more  than  feven 
members ;  and  no  perfon  is  capable  of  being  a  delegate  for  more  thv^  three 
years,  in  any  term  of  fix  years  :  nor  is  any  perfon,  being  a  delegate,  capable 
of  heading  any  ofiice  under  the  United  Slates,  for  which  he,  or  any  other  for 
his  benefit,  (haU  receive  any  fidary,  fees,  or  emolument  of  any  kind.     In  de» 
ternuniDg  queftions  in  the  l/nited  States,  in  congrefs  affembled,  each  ftate  is 
to  have  ^cic  vote.     Every  ftate  is  to  abide  by  the  determinations,  of  the  Uni- 
ted Sta^s,  in  congrefs  afl^mbled,  on  all  queftions  which  are  fubmitted  to  them 
by  the  confederation.     The  articles  of  the  confederation  are  to  be  inviokbly, 
obferved  by  every  ftate,  and  the  union  is  to  be  perpetual ;  nor  is  any  altera^ 
tiotiy  at  any  ticpe  hereafter,  to  be  made  in  any  of  them,  unlefs  fuch  alteratiott 
be  agreed  to  in  a  congrefs  of  the  United  States,  and  be  afterwards  confirmed 
by  the  legiflattires  of  every  ftate.     It  was  on  the  30th  of  January,  1778^ 
''that  the  French  king  concluded  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  wfth  the 
thirteen  United  Colonies  of  America,  as   independent  ftates.      Holland 
acknowledged  them  as  fuch,  April  19,  1782  1  and  on  the  jOth  of  November^ 
1782,  provifional  articles  were  figned  at  Paris,  byxShe  Britifh  and  American 
comiaimoners,  in  which  his  Britannic  majefly  acknowledged  the  Thirteen 
Colonies  to  be  Free,  JSovcreign,  and  independent  States  ;  and  thefe  articles 
weite  afterwards  ratified  by  a  definitive  treaty.     Sweden  acknowledged  them 
as  fuch   February  5,    1783  ;  Denmark  the  :%th  of  Febfuary ;  Spain  in  » 
Afarch,  and  Ruffia  in  July  1783. 
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The  fiJIoiDuig  cakulaiicns  ^aiiere  made  from  aStual  meafurcwunt  of  the  ie/tnott 
Ay  THOMAS  HUTCHINS,  £fq.  Gei^rapher  to  the  Un^d  Stka. 


The  territory  of  the  United  States  {as  before 
mentioned)  contains  by  computation  a  mil- 
lion of  fqoare  miles»  in  which  are    .•••-..•      6409000,00b  of  acres. 

Deduct  for  water        -        -        -        .  *       51,000,000 

Acres  of  land  ia  the  United  States    -        •     -       589,000,000 


That  part  of  the  United  States  Comprehended  between  the  weft  teopc 
rary  h'ne  of  Pennfylvania  on  the  eaft,  the  boundary  line  between  Britain  and 
the  United  States  extending  from  the  rivcrSt.  Croix  to  the  north-weft  ex- 
tremity of  the  Lake  of  the  Woodson  the  north,  the  river  Miiiifippi  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  on  the  weft,  and  the  river  Ohio  on  the  fouth,  to  the  afore- 
mentioned bounds  of  Pennfylvania,  contains  by  eomputation  about  four  hon* 
4red  and  eleven  th9ufaad  fqiiare  miles  ia  which  are 


/ 


2634040,006  of  acfei. 
Dedu&  for  water        *        «        *        •        -  43,040,000 

To  be  difpofed  of  by  order  of  congrefs        -  220,0009000 


The  whole  of  this  immenfe  extent  of  nnappropriaited  wefterii  tem'tdrf) 
containing,  as  above  ftated,  2  20,000,000  o£  acres,  has  been,  by  the  ceifioa 
of  fome  of  the  original  thirteen  Rates,  and  by  the  treaty  .of  f^ct  xnnv 
ferred  to  the  federal  government,  anii  is  pledged  as  a  fund  for  finking 
the  /continental  debt.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  divide  it  into  n^  ft^^^ 
with  republican  conftitutions  fimilar  to  the  old  ftatca  near  the  Adanuc 
ocean« 

Epimati  of  the  number  of  aeres,of  watery  north  and  mtefittfard  of  the  river  ObtOf 

'tuUbm  the  territory  of  the  United  States*. 

Acre** 

Iti  Lake  Supenor .           ...  .  2/,95*'7^^ 

Lake  of  the  Woods            -  -    .        -            -  1,1 33»^^ 

Lake  Rain,  &c.     -             -  t             .             -  i^5'^^ 

RedL^ke    '    -                  -  -                    .  55'^^ 

Lake  Michigan           *•  -            .  10,368,000 

Bay  Puan                  -  '  .                         -  1,116,000 

Lake  Huron                 •  -  •                    -  5,oo9i9^o 

Ukt  St.  Clair                    .  •            -    -  ^9»|^ 

Lake  Erie,  weftern  part  -                         -  2,2S^»*°^ 

Sundry  fmall  lakis  and  riven  •                   .  5^''^ 

43,040.000 
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£fimate  oftk^  mmher  ofacns  of  maier  mibtn  the  Tbirteen  Utdiid  Siates. 

,  In  Lake  Eric,  weft  ward  of  the  line  extended       ^ 
from  the  north-weft  corner,  of  Pennfylvaoia, 
due  north  to  th«  bpundary .  between  the  Britiih 
territory  and  the  United  States 
Jn  Lake  Ontario  : 

{^ake  Charoplain 
Chefapeak  Bafy 
AlbemarleBay 
Delaware  Bay       ' 

AU  the  rivers  within  the  Thirteen  States, 
including  the  OhiO|  <-  • 


«   m 


4IO,QP0 

50o»ooo 

ii7oo,oo6 

53o»ooo 

6319,060 


3»000,000 


Total 


7,960|OOf 

5l9000,€Of 
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SiTUATIOM  AMD  ExTE^T* 


Miles.  Degrees.  Sq.  MiW 

Length  350 1   ^  jvartd  46  nort^  latitude.  1    .  87,000! 

Breadth  1 40J   °  |_  ^7  and  74  weft  longitude.  J     «»?>«"»* 

Boundaries.]  "DOUND ED  on  the  North  by  Canada  ;  on  the  Eaft  by 

fj  '  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  on  the  South 
by  the  Atlantic  and  Long-Ifland  Sound  $  apd  on  the  Vfc^  by  New 
York*. 


Divifions.  Provinces. 

The  northern  divifion    1  ^^^  Hampihirc  — 
or  government  ^ 

The  middle  divxfioa 
The*  f0t:^th  divifion 
The  weft  diviCon 


I  Maffachufett's  Colony 

Rhode  Iflandy  &g. 
>  Connedicut    — * 


ChiefToms. 

Portfmouth. 

BosTOHy  N.  Lat.  43  zf 

W.  Lon.  70-37. 
Newport. 

}  New  London.. 
Hertford. 


Facsof  the  country  7      New  England  is  a  high,  hilly,  and,  in  fome 

MOVN TAINS*  &c.  3  partft,  a  mountainous   country.     The  n^oim- 

tains  are  comparatively  fmall,  running  nearly  north  and  fouth,  19  ridges  pa* 

hiUcl  to  each  other.     Between   thefe  ridges  flow  the  great  rivers  in  majeftic 


*  Moric's  Amsrican  Gcognphy, 


fneanders 
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ceed  from  the  mountains  on  each  fide*  To  a  fpefUtor  oa  the  top  of  s 
neighbounn^  mouatain>  the  ii^ks  bet^reen  the  tidgeif  #bile  in  a  lbi«e  of 
nstture,  exhibit  a  romantic  a|i^eafance.  They  hem  ain  ocean  of  woods, 
fwdled  and  deprefl^d  in  itsfur^ce,  like'th«t  of  the  gfreat  oeean  itfelf. 

There  are  four  principal  ranges  of  mountaiiA^  p$/Sn^  nearly  fmiti  nortl^- 
caft  to  fouth^weft;  through  New  England.  They  confift  of  a  mtiHitucic  of 
parallel  ridgevcach  having  manyfpurB,  deviating  from  tfhe  courfe  oF  the 
general  range  ;  which  fpurs  are  again  broken  into  irregular  htUy  Iktid.  Tl&e 
main  ridges  temrinatey  fometime^  in  high  bluff  heads,  near  thi*  fea-  coa#  $  mud 
fometimes-  by  a  gradual  defeent  in  the  interior  part  of  the  eomttry*— -T^efe 
V  ranges  of  mountains  are  full  of  lakes,  pond»»  attd  firings  of  watei-,  that  ^ve 
rife  to  numberleis  ftreams  of  various  fizes.  No  coubt^  on  tbe  globe  i«  better 
i^atered  than- New  England  •. 

RiVBR^'J  Their  rivers  are,  i.  Connecticut;  i.  Thames;  3.  Patozent  ; 
4%  Merimac;  5.  Pifcataway  ;  $•  Saco  ;  7.  Cafco  :  8»  Kcnnebeque  :  and 
9;  Penobfcot,  or  Pentagonet, 

Bays  and  capes.  1  The  moft  remarkable  bays  and  harbours  are  thofc 
formed  by  Plymouth,  Rhode  Ifland  and  providence  Plantations 3  Monumcot 
Bay,  Weft  Harbour  formed  by  the  beddipg  of  Cape  Cod  }  Bofton  Harboar| 
Pifcataway,  and  Cafco  Bay. 

The  chief  capes  are.  Capes  Cod,  Marble*  Head,  Ca'jiie  Atine,  Cape  Nctic, 
Cape  Porpus,  Cape  Elizabeth,  and  Cape  Small  j^oin^. 

Am  ANp  CLiMATfc.J  New  England,  though  fitu^ed  almoft  ten 'degrees 
nearer  the  fun  than  th^  mother  country,  has  an  earlieV  winter,  which  coa« 
tinues  longer,  and  is  more  fevcre  than  with  us.  Thetummer  again  is  ex- 
tremely hot,  and  much  beyond  any  thing  known  in  Europe,  in  the  isme 
-  lathude.  The  clear  and  ferene  temperature  of  the  iky,  liowever,  msLkea 
amends  for  the  extremity  of  beat  and  coldi  and  renders  the  climate  <^  this 
country  Co  heaUhy,  that  it  is  reported  to  agrde  belter  w!th  British  conftita- 
tions  than  any  other  of  the  American  provinces.  The  winds  are  very  botf- 
terous  in  the  winter  fealbn,  and  naturalifts  aferibe  the  early  approach*  and 
the  length,  arid  feverity  of  the  winter,  to  the  large  fre(h  water  lakes  lying  to 
the  north  weft'  of  New  England,  which  being  frozen  over  feveral  months, 
occafibn,  tl^ofe  piercing  windsi  which  prove  fo  fatal  to  mariners  oa  J^is 
Coaft. 

The  fun  rifes  at  Bbfton,on  the  longeft  day,  at  z6  minutes  after  four  in  tbe 
morning,  and  fets  at  34  minutes  after  feven  in  the  evening  ;  and  on  the 
(borteft  day,  it  rifes  at  35 -minutes  after  fieven  in  the  morning,  andGrts  at  27 
minutes  after  four  in  tbe  afternoon  ;  thus  their  longeft. day  is  about  &lteea 
liours,  and  the  fliorteft  abont  nine. 

Soil  and  prodvce:]  We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  lands  lying  00 
the  eaftern  fhore  of  America  are  Tow,  and  in  fornie  parts  fwampy,  but  farther 
back  they  rife  into  hills.  In  New  Englatid,  towards  tbe  north  eafi,  tbe 
lands  become  rocky  and  mountainous.  The  foil  here  is  various,  but  beft  as 
you  approach  the  fouthward.  Round  MaiTachufett's  bay  the  foil  is-  black, 
ani  rich  as  in  any  pTirt  of  England  ;  and  here  the  firft  planters  ^und  the 
-.  grafs  above-si' yard  high.  The  uplands  are  lefs  fruitful,  being  for  the  moft 
p£(rt  a  mixture  of  f^nd  and  gravel,  inclining,  to  cla/.'  The  low  grounds 
abound  ill  meado'vvs  and  pafture  land.  The  European  grains  have  not  been 
cultivated  kere  with  much  Yuccets  ;  the  wheat  isfabjed  to  be  blafted;  the 
b<i(jfley  la  a  hungry  grain,  and  the  oats  arc  lean  and  cbafiy.     But  the  Indian 

•mi 
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corn  flourifbes  in  high  perf«£lion^  and  makas  the  general  food  of  the  l<ywer 
fort  of  people,  ^hey  likevrife  malt  and  brew  it  into  a  beer,  which  ia  hot 
contemptible.  However,  the  common  table  drink  is  cyder  and  fpruce 
heer  :  the  latter  is  made  of  the  topfi  of  the  fpruce  fir,  with  the  addition  of  a 
fmall  quantity  of  molafTes.  They  likewife,  raife"  in  New  England  a  hrg« 
quantity  of  hemp  and  flax.  The  fruits. of  old  England  come- to  a  great  per* 
fe^ion  here,  particularly  peaches  and  ap)>les.  Seven  or  eight  hundred  fine 
peaclies  may  be  found  on  one  tree,  and  a  fingle  -apple-tree  has  produced  fc- 
ven  barrels  of  cyder  in  one  feafon.  • 

But  new  England  is  chiefly  diftingutfhed  for  the  variety  and  value  of  itt 
timber,  as  oak,  aih,  pine,  fir,  cedar,  elrp>  Cyprus,  beech,  ,walnu.t,  chefnut, 
hazel,  faflafras,  fumach,  and  other  woods  ufed  jq  dying  or  tanning  leather, 
carpenter's  Work,  and  fiiip  building.  The  oaiks  here  are  faid  to  be  inferior  to 
thofe  of  England  ;  biit  the  firs  are  of  an  amazing  bulk,  and  formerly  fumi{h« 
ed  the  royal  navy  of  England  with  mafts  ^nd  yards.  They  draw  from  their 
trees  confidcrable.  quantities  of  pitch,  tar,  refin,  turpentine,  gums,  and  balm  ;- 
land  the  Joil  produces  hemp  and  fiax.  A  (hip  may  hers  be  built  and  rigged 
out  with  the  produce  of  their  foreds,  and  indeed,  (hip-building  forms  a  con* 
fiderdbfe  branch  of  their  tra^e* 

Metals.  J  Rich  iron  mints  of  a  nioll  excellent  kind  and  temper,  have  been 
difcovered  in  New  England,  which,  if  improved,  may  become  very  beneficial 
to  the  inhabitants. 

Animals.]  The  animjils  of  this  country  fumi(h  many  articles  of  New- 
England  commerce.  All  kinds  of.  European  cattle  thrive  here^  and  mul« 
tiply  exceedingly  ;  the  horfes  of  New  England  are  hardy,  mettlefome, 
and  ferviceable.  but  fmalier  than  ours,  though  larger  than  the  Welch. 
They  have  few  (heep  ;  and  the  wool,  though  of  a  Itaple  fufficiently  long, 
is  not  nearly  fo  fine  as  that  of  England.  *  Here  are  alfo  elks,  deers,  hares, 
rabbits,  fquirrels,  beavers,  otters,  monkies,  minks,  martens,  racoons,  -fabbs, 
bears,  wolves,  which  are  only  a  kind  of  wild. dogs,  foxes,  ounces,  and  a 
Variety  of  pther  tame  and  wild  quadrupeds.  But  one  of  the  mod  finguldir 
animals,  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  is  the  mofe  or  mbofe  deer, 
of  which  there  are  two  forts;  the  common  light  grey  moofe  ^hich  refem^ 
bles  the  ordinary  deer ;  thefe  herd  fomctiniea  thirty  together':  and  the  larger 
black  moofe,  whofe  body  is  about  the  fize  of  a  bull  ;  his  neck  refembles  a. 
ilagM,  and  his  fleih  is  extremely  gniteful.  The  horns,  when  full  grown, 
are  about  four  or  five  feet  from  th&  head  to  the  tip,  and  have  (hoots  or 
branches  to  each  horn,  which  generally  fpread  about  dx  feet.  When  this 
animal  goes  through  a  thicket,  or  under  the  hougl^  of  a  tree,  he  lays,  his 
horns  back  on  his  neck,  to  place  them  out  of  his  way  :  and  thefe  prodigi- 
ous horns  are  fhed  every  year.  This  animal  does  not  fprihg  or  rife  in  go- 
ing, like  a  deer  ;  but  i  large  one,  in  his  common  walk,  has  been  feen  to  (lep 
over  a  gate  five  feet  high*  When  unharbourcd,  he  will  run  a.  courfe  of  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  before  he  takes  to  a  bay  ;  but  when  chafed,  he  generally  takes 
to  the  water. 

Tficre  is  hardly  any  where  greater  plenty  of  fowls,  as  turkeys,  geefe, 
partridges,  ducks,  widgeons,  dappers,  fwans,  heathcocks,  herons^  fiorks, 
blackbirds,  all  forts  of  Isarn  door  fowl^  vaft  fliglits  of  ptj^eon?,  which  conje. 
^nd  go  at  certain  fcafons  af  the  year,  cormorants,  ravens,  crows,  jkc.  The- 
reptiles  are  rattle- fnakes,  frog?,  and  toadsi,  whfch  fwarm  in  the  uncleared 
parts  of  thefe  countries, ^hcr<*,  with  the  owls,  they  mak/e  a  mod  hideous  nolle 
in  the  fu/nmer 'evenings. 

6  A'  •    The 
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The  fcas  round  New  England)  as  well  as  its  uYtn^  abound  with  6(bs  ^^i 
even  whales  of  feveral  kinds,  fuch  at  the  whalebone  whale,  the  fpcrmaceti 
whale,^  which  yields  ambergrife,  the  fin-backed  whale,  the  fcrag  wbalr,  and 
the  bunch  whale,  of  which  they  take  great  numbers,  and  fend  befides  fome 
fhips  t^cry  year  to  fifh  for  whales  in  Greenland,  and  as  far  as  Falkland  Illand^:. 
A  terrible  creature,  called  the  whale  killer,  from  zo  to  50  feet  loog^,  vriih 
ftroog  teeth  and  jaws,  perfecuteff  the  whale  in'  thefe  feas  ;  but,  afraid  of  his 
monftrous  ftrength,  they  feldom  attack  a  full-grown  whale,  or  indeed  a 
young  one,  but  in  companies  of  ten  or  twelre.  At  the  motith  of  the  river 
Penobfcot,  there  is  a  mackarel  fiihery  ;  they  likewife  fi(b  for  cod  in  winter, 
which  they  dry  in  the  froft. 

Population,  inhabitants,  andI      There  is  not  one  of  the  colonics 
PACE  OF  THE  COUNTRY.         J  which  cau  bc  compaied  in  the  abun- 
dance of  people,  the  number  of  confiderable  and  trading  towns,  and  the 
inanufa£iure«  that  are  carried  en  in  them,  to  New,  England.     The  mo^  po- 
pulous and  fiourifhing  parts  of  the  mother- country  hardly  make  a  better  ap- 
pearance than  the  cultivated  parts  of  this  province,  which  reach  about  60 
miles  back.     There  are  here  many  gentlemen  of  coiifiderable  landed  eftates  ; 
but  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  land-holders,  aird  cukivators  of  the  foil. 
The  former  attaches  them  totncir  country  ;  the  latter,  by  making  them  ftrong- 
and  healthy,  enables  them  to  defend  it  *•     Thefe  freeholds  generally  paf^  to 
their  children  in  the  way  of  gavelkind  ;  which  keeps  them  from  being  hardly 
ever  able  to  etnerge  out  of  their  original  happy  mediocrity.     In  no  part  of  the 
world  are  the  ordinary  fort  fo  independent,,  or  poiTefs  more  of  the  conveniencef 
of  Hfe  f  they  are  ufed  from  their  infancy  to  the  ezercife  of  arms  ;  and  before 
the  conteft  with  the  mother-country,  they  had  a  militia,  which  was  by  no 
means  contemptible  i  but  their  military  drength  is  now  much  more  conGdcr- 
able. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  England  are  almoft  univerfafiy  of  Englifh  def- 
cent  ;  and  it  is  qwing  to  this  circumftance,  and  to  the  great  and  general  at- 
tention  that  has  been  paid  to  education,  that  the  EngliOi  language  has  bcei> 
prcferved  among  them  fo  free  of  corruption.  It  is  true,  that  from  laziaefs, 
inattention,  and  want  of  acquaintance  with  maDkiqd,  many  of  the  people  in 
the  country  have  accuftomed  themfclves  to  ufe  fome  peculiar  phrafes,  and  to 
pronounce  certain  words  in  a  flat,  drawling  manner.  Hence  foreigners  pre- 
tend they  know  a  New  Englandman  from  his  manner  of  fpeaking.  But  the 
fame  may  be  faid  with  regard  to  a  Pennfy  Iranian,  a  Virginian,  or  a  Cai^inlan  ; 
for  all  have  fdme  phrafes  and  modes  of  pronunciation  peculiar  to  themfclves, 
which  didinguifh  them  from  their  neighbours* 

The  New  Englanders  are  generally  tall,  ftout,  arid  well  built.  They 
glory ,^  and  prcrhaps  with  juftice,  in  pofTcffing  that  fpirit  of  freedom,  whicii 
induced  their  anceftors  to  leave  their  native  country,  and  to  brave  the 
dangers  of  the  ocean,  and  the  hardfhips  of  fettling  a  wrldemefs.  Their 
education,-  laws,  and  iituation,  ferve  to  infpire  them  with  high  notions  of 
liberty. — In  New  England,  learning  is  more  generally  diffufed  among  all 
ranks  of  people,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe ;  arlfing  from  the  ex- 
cellent eftaWiihment  of  fchools  in  every  townfhip.  A  perfon  of  mature 
age,  who  cannot  both  read  and  write  is  rarely  to  be  found.  By  means  of 
this  general  eftablilhment  of  fchools,  the  cxtenfive  circulation  of  newfpa- 
pera  (of  which  not  lefs  than  30,000  are  printed  every  wetk  in  New  En^j 

land, 
•  Morfo's  American  Geographv. 
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^and»  and  fent  to  almoft  every  t^a  and  village  ip  the  couDtry),  and  the 
^onfcquent  fpread  of  learning,  every  to vnfliip,  throughout  this  country^  is 
iurnifhtd-with  men  capahk  of  condufltog  the  affairs  of  their  town  with 
judgenaentfknd  difcretion  ^.  ^  t 

New  England,  (hoold  any  great  and  fudden  emergency  require  it^  cotdd 
fumtih  an  army  qi.  164,600  men  f.  The  inhabitants  of  MafTachufett's  Bay 
are  efiimated  at  35.0,600. 

Conne£iicutisfaid,in  proportion  to  it3  extent,  to  exceed  every  other  .co« 
lony  of  the  united  dates  as  well  in  the  abundance  of  people  as  cultivation  of 
foil*      Its  inhabitants  are  about  2c6,ooo.     The  men,  in  general,  throughout 
the  province,'  are  robuft,  (lout,  and  tall>    The  g^eateft  care  is  taken  of  the 
Itnabs  and  bodies  of  infants,  which  are  kept  ftraight  by'  means  df  a  board  ; 
a  praflice  learnt  of  the   Indian  women  who  abhor  all  crooked  people  ;   io 
that  deformity  is  hefe  a  rarity.     The  women  are  fair,  handfome,  and  gen- 
teel, and  modeft  and  referved  in  their  manners  and  behaviour.     They  are 
not  permitted  to  read  plays,  nor  can  they  converfe  about  whift,  quadrille, 
or  operas  ;  but  it  is  faid  that  they  will  talk  freely  upon  the  fubjeds  of  hif- 
tory,  geography,  and  other  literary  topics.     The  inhabitants  of  Conne6bicut 
are  extremely  heritable  to  (Irangers. 

New  Hampfhire  of  late  years  hath  greatly  xncreafed  xq  population,  (b 
that  in  1 783  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  reckoned  to  amount  to  82,200  $ 
and  of  Rhode  Ifland  province  to  50,400. 

Religion.J  Calvinifm,  from  the  principles  of  the  iirft  fettlers,  has  . 
been  very  prevalent  in  New  England';  many  of  the  inhabitants  alfofqrmeily 
obferved  the  fabbath  with  a  kind  of  Jewifh  rigour  ;  but  this  hath  of  late 
been  mtich  diminiflied.  There  is  at  pi'eient  no  eftablifhed  reiigien  io  New 
England  ;  but  every  fe6^  of  Chriliians  is  allowed  the  freeexercife  of  their  re« 
-ligion,  and  is  equally  under  the  prote6tion  of  law  ^.  They  annually  celebrate 
fails  and  thankfgivings.  In  the  fpnng,  the  feveral  governors  iffue  their  pro- 
clamationV,  appointing  aday  to  be  religioufly  obferved  in  failing,  humiliation 
and  prayer,  throughout  their  refpedlive  ilates,  in  which  the  predominating 
vices,  that  particularly  caH  for  humiliation,  are  enumerated,  lu  autumn, 
after  haTveA,  tbatgladfome  era  of  the  hu(bandn)an's  life,  a  day  of  public 
thankfgiving  is  appointed,  enumerating  the  public  bltifings  received  in  the 
courfe  of  the  year.  This  pious  cu(lom  originates  with  their  venerable  an- 
cedors,  the  fird  fettlers.  A  cuftom  fo  rational^  and  fo  well  calculated  to 
cherifh  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  fenfe  of  their  dependence  on  theGABAT 
Benefactor  of  the  world  for  all  their  bleffings,  it  is  hoped  will  ever  be 
facrediy  preferved  §.  The  Connedicut  province  hath  lately  provided  a 
.  bifhop  forthe  epifcopalians  among  them,  by  lending  one  of  their  number  to 
Scotland  to  be  ordained  by  the  nonjuring  bifhops  of  the  epifbopal  church  in 
that  kingdom*' 

Chie^  Towns^]  Boilon,  the  capital  of  New  England,  ftands  on  a  pen- 
infula  at  the  bottom  of  Maflachufctt's  Bay,  about  nine  miles  from  its  mouth. 
At  the  entrance  of  this  bay  are  feveral  rocks,  which  appear  above  water,  and 
upwards  of  a  dozen  fmall  iflands,  fome  of  which  are  inhabited.  There  is  but 
one  fafe  channel  to  approach  the  harbour,  and  that  fo  narrow,  that  two  (hips 
can  fcarccly  fail  through  abreatl ;  but  within  the  harbour  there  is  room  for 

•  Morfc*s  American  Geography.  f  Mo^fe. 

{  Bf  a  late  accopnt  there  are  400  Independent  and  Prefbyterian  churthes  in  this  pro- 
j^mfi,  84Baptift,  and  31  of  other  denominations. 

5  Morfc'i  American  -Geography. 
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5C0  £ail  to  He  at  anchor,  in  a  good  depth  of  water.     On  one  cf  the  iOands  .-. 
the  bay,  ftands  Fort  WiUiam,  the  moll  regular  fortrcfs  in  all  the  ^lantatior. .. 
Thia  caftle  is  defended  by  lOo  guns,* twenty  of  which  lie  6n  a  platform  k. .; 
\fith  the  water,  fo  that  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  for  an  enemy  to  pifa  the  caii>. 
To  prevent  furprife,  they  have  a  guard  pJaecd  on  one  of  the  rocks,  at  t*- 
leagues  d  Ida  lice,  from  whence  they  make  fignalsto  the  c^le,  when  an  7  (bit . 
come  near  it.     There  is  alfo  a  battery  of  guns  at  each  end  of  the  town-      --\  r 
the  bottom  of  the  bay  is  a  noble  pier,  near  acoo  feet  itiiength  ;  along  whfcri, 
on  the  north  fide,  extends  a  row  ofwarehoufes  for  the  merchants,  and  to  iln^ 
pier  fhips  of  the  greatell  burthen  may  come  and  unload,  without  the  help  l.: 
^boats.     The  greatcft  part  of  the  town  lies  round  the  harbour,  in  the  (hape  cf 
.a  half  moon  ;  the  country  beyond  it  rifmg  gradually,  and  aaording  a  delight- 
ful profpe^l  from  the  Tea.     The  head  of  the  pier  joinft  the  principal  ftreet  o? 
the  town«  which  is,  like  mod  of  the  others,  fpactous  and  well  built.     The  trade 
of  Boilon  was  fo  eonfiderablc  in  the  year  1768,  (hat  1200  fail  entered  cr 
bleared  the  cuftom-houfe  there. 

Cambridge,  in  the  fame  province,  four  miles  from  Boilon,h88  an  univerfity, 
containing , two  fpacious  colleges,  called  by  the  names  of  Hazard  CoUegeyard 
Stoughton  Hall,  with  a  well-furnifhed  library.  It  confilis  of  a  prefident,  fi\t: 
fellows,  a  treafurert  three  profefTors,  four  tutors,  and  a  libranan.  The  col- 
lege charter  vvas  firil  granted  in  1650,  and  renewed  in  1692,  andis  held  under 
the  colony  feal. 

The  other  towns  in  New  England,  the  chief  of  which  have  already  been 
mentioned,  are  generally  neat,  well  built  and  commodiouOy  (ituated  upon  &ne 
rivers,  with  capacious  harbours. 

Commerce    and   manufacturis.]     New  England  has  no  one  ftspie 
commodity.     The  ocean  and  the  forcfis  afford  the  two  principal  articles  of 
export  :  and  therefore  the  trade  is  great,  as  it  fupplies  a  large  quantity  of 
•^  goods  from  within  itfelf  ;  but  it  is  yet  greater,  as  the  peopk  in  this  conn  try 
are  in  a  manner  the  carriers  for  all  the  colonies  of  North  America,  and  to  ihc 
Wcfl  Indies,  and  even  for  feme  parts  cf  Europe.     The  commodities  which 
the  country  yields  are  principally  pig  and  bar  iron,  which  wkre  inr^portci  ;o 
Great  Britain  duty  free  ;  alfo  malls  and  yai'ds,  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentii.c, 
for  which  they  contracted  largely  with  the  royal  nsvy  ;  pot  and  pearl  aHies, 
ilavcs,  lumber,  boatds;  all  forts  of  proviGons,  which  they  (en t  to  the  French 
and  Dutch  fugar  iflands,  and  formerly  to  Barbadoes,  and  the  other  Britifli 
ifles,  as  grain,  bifcuit,  meal,  beef,  purk,  butter,  cheefe,  apples,  cyder,  onipns, 
mackarel,  and  cod  hdi  dried.    They  hkewife  fent  thither  cattle,  horfes,  planks, 
hoops^  fliingles,   pipe-flavcs,    oil,  tallow,    turpentine,  bark,  calf»ikins,  and 
tobacco.     Their  peltry  trade  is  not  very  confiderable.     They  have  a  motl 
valuable  fiiliery  upon  their  coads  in  mackerel  and  cod,  which  employs  vad 
numbers  of  their  people  ;  with  the  produce  of  which  they  trade  to  Spain, 
Italy,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Weft  Indies,  to  a  confiderable  amount. 
Their  whale  iifhery  has  been  already  mentioned.     The  arts  moft  neceffary  to 
fubfiilence,  arcthofe  which  the  inhabitants  of  New  Englaud  have  been  at  the 
greateft  pains  to  cultivate.     They  manufadure  coarfe  linen  and  woollen  clo^h 
lor  thtir  own  ufe  ;  hats  are  made  here,  which  6nda  good  veat  in  aU  the  other 
colonies.       Sugar  baking,  diAiliing,  paper-makings  and  {alt«works,  are  upon 
the  improving  hand.     The  bufinefs  of  fhip-building  is  one  of  the  moft  coa« 
fidcrable,  which  Boilon,  Newbury,  or  the  other  feaport  towns  in  New  Eog* 
land  carry  on.     Ships,  are  fometimes  built, here  upon  commiffion  ;  but  fre- 
quently the  merchants  of  New  England  have  them  conftruded  vpon  their  own 
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recount  :  aod  loading  them  with  the  produce  of  the  colony^  naval  flores,  fifii, 

and  iiih-oil  princtpaliy,  thfy  fend  them  upon   a  trading  voyage   to  Spain, 

l^ortugal)  or  this  Mediterranean  ;  where,  having  difpofed  of  their  cargo,  they 

VT)<ike  what  advantage  they  can  by  freight,  until  fuch  time  as  they  can  fell  the 

vcfFel  herfelf  to  advantage,  which  they  (eldom  fail  to  do  in  a  reafonable  time. 

it  was  computed,  that,  before  ti>e  late  unhappy  differe*  ces  arofe,  the  a- 

mount  of  Englilh  manufa6tures,  and  India  goods  fent  into  this  colony  from 

Or<;at  Britain,  was  not  lefs,  at  an  average  of  three  years,   than  395, cboL 

Our  imports  from  the  fame  were  calculated  at  370,500!. 

History   and  goverkment.]      New    England  is    at    prefent  divided 
into  the   four  provinces  of  New  Hampfliire,  Madachufett's  Rhode  Ifland,' 
and  Conncdlicut.     As  early  as  1606,  King  James  I.  had  by  letters  patent 
creeled  two  companies,    with  a  power    to  fend  colonies  into  thofe  pans, 
then  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Virginia,  as  all  the  north- 
eaft  coad  of    America  was  fome  time  called.      No  fettlements,  however, 
were,  made  in  New  England  by  virtue   of  this  authority.     The  companies 
contented  themfelves  with  fending  out  a    fhip  or  two,  to  trade  with  the 
Indians  for   their  furs,  and  to  fi(h  upon  their  coaft.     This  continued  to  be 
the  only  fort  of  correfpondence  between    Great  Britain  and   this  part  of 
America,  till   the  year  1620.     By  this  time  the   religious  diiTenfions,   by 
which  Englaild    was    torn    to   pieces,    had  become    warm    and    furioue. 
Archbilhop  Laud  perfecuted   all  forts  of   non  conformiils   with  an    unre* 
lenting  feverity.      Thofe  men,  on  the  other  hand,  were  ready  to  fubmit  to 
all  the  rigour  of  perfecution  rather  than   give   up  their   religious  opinions, 
and  conform  to  the  ceremonies   of  the  church  of  England,  which  they  con- 
fidered  as  abufcs  of '  the  moft  dangerous  tendency.     There  was  no  part  of  the 
world  into  which  they  would  not  fly,  in  order  to  obtainliberty  of  confcience. 
America  opened  an  extenfive  field.     There  they  might  tranfport  themfelvesi 
and  eilablifh  whatever  fort  "of  religious  policy  they  were  inclined  to.     With 
this  view,  having  purchafed  the  territory.  Which  was  within  the  jurifUidion 
pf  the  Plymouth  Company,  and  having  obtained  from  the  king  the  privilege 
of  fettling  it  in  whatever  way  they  had  a  mind,  150  perfons  embarked  for 
New    England,  and   built  a  city,  which  becaufe  they  had  failed  from  Ply- 
mouth, they  called  by  that  name.     Notwithftanding  tlic  feverity  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  unwholcfomenefs  of  the  air,  and  the  difeafes  to  which,  after  a  long 
/fea  voyage,  and  in  a  country  which  was  new  to  them,  they  were   expofed  ; 
'notwithftanding  the  want  of  all  forts  of  conveniencies,  and  cvcn«of  many  of 
the  neccfTaries  of  life,  thofe  who  had  conflitutions  fit  to  endure  fuch  hard- 
fliips,  not  difpirited  or  broken  by   the  death  of  their  companions,  and  fup< 
ported  by  the  vigour  4hen  peculiar  to    Engliflimen,  and  the  fatisfadiion  ,of 
finding  themfelves  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fpiritual  arm,  fet  themfelves  to 
cultivate  this  country,  and  to  take  the  beft  fteps  for  the  advancement  of  their 
infant  colony.     New  adventurers,  encouraged  by  their  example,  and  finding 
themfelves,  for  the  fame  rcafons,  uneafy  at  home,  p'affed  over  into  this  land 
of  religious  and  civil  liberty.     By  the  clofcbf  the  year  1630,  they  had  builc 
four  towns,  Salem,  Dorcheiler,  Charles  Townj  and  Bofton,  which  lad  has 
fince  become  the  capital  of  New  England.     But  as  neccflity  is  the  natural 
fource  of  that  strive  and  frugal  induftry,  which  ^produces  every  thing  great 
among  mankind,  fo  an  uninterrupted  flowofprofperity  and  fuccefs  occafiona 
thofe  diffenfions,  which  are  the  bane  of  human  affairs,  and  often  fubvert  the 
beft  founded  eftablifhments. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  England,  who  had  fled  from  per fecutltin,  became 
in  a  flibn  time  ftrongly  tain,t^d  with  this  illiberal  ViCe^  and  were  eager  to 

in- 
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introdacean  uniformity  in  religion,  among  all  who  entered  their  tmitori'r*| 
The  minds  of  men  were  not  in  that  age  Aiperior  to  many  prejudices  %  rh. -^ 
had  not  that  open  and  generous  way  of  thinking,  which  at  prefent  d?'\r 
guifhes  the  natives  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  dodrine  of  oniverfal  toK  r^  ^ 
tion,  which,  to  the  honour  of  the  firft  fettlers  la  America,  began  Co  appcc 
anftong  them,  bad  few  abettors,  and  many  opponents.     Many  of  ihcm  wr-- 
bigotted  Calvinifts  ;  and  though  they  had  felt  the  weight  of  pcrfecotic 
them felves,  they  had  no  charity  for  thofe  who  proftflcd  icntimeDts  ^iScrtrr 
from  their  own.     It  was  not  the  general  idea  of  the  age,  that  men  mig^* 
live  comfortably  together  in  the  fame  fociety,  without  maintaining  thefarr': 
religious  opinions  ;  and  wherever  thefe  were  at  variance,  the  meaibers  of  cit- 
ferent  feds  kept  at  a  difl>ance  from  each  other,  and  eftabliflied  feparate  g^> 
▼ernments.     Hence  feveral  dips,  torn  from  the  original  government  of  Ke^ 
Bngland  by  religious   violence,  planted  tbemfelves  in  a  new  foil,  and  fprcai 
o^er  the  country.     Such  ws\s  that »of  New  Hampfhire,  which  cootifuie^iio 
this  day  a  feparate  jurifdiflion  ;  fuch  too  was  that  of  Rhode  IHand,  wboU 
inhabitants  were  driven  out  from  the  Mafiachufett  colony    (for  that  is  th^ 
name  by  which  the  government  firft  eredled  in  New  England  was  diftinguifn- 
ed),  for  fupporting  thefieedom  of  religious  fentiments,  and  maintaining  that 
the  civil  magiftrate  had  no  right  over  the  fpeculative  opinions  of  niankiac. 
Thefe  liberal  men  founded  a  city,  called  Providence,  which  they  goremcd  by 
their  own  principles  ;  and  fuch  is  the  conhedioa  between  juftneia*  of  fccti- 
stent  and  external  profperity,  that  the  government  of  Rhode  Ifland,  tboi^gh 
fottU,  became  extremely  populous  and  flouri(hing.     Another  colony,  dnVen 
croi  by  the  fame  perfecuting  fpirit,  fettled  on  the  river  Connecticut,  and  re- 
ceived   frequent  reinforcements  from  England,  of  fuch  as  were  diifatisBcd 
cither  with  the  religious  or  civil  government  of  that  country. 

Amerka  indeed  was  now  become  the  main  refource  of  all  difcontented  and 
cnterpriiing  fpirits :  and  fuch  were  the  numbers  which  embarked  for  it  frora 
Engh^d,  that  in  1657  a  proclamation  was  publifhed,  prohibiting  any  perfon 
from  failing  thither,  without  an  exprefs  Hcence  from  the  government.  For 
want  of  this  licenfe,  it  ts  faid,  that  Oliver  Cromwell,  Mr.  Hampden,  and 
others  of  that  party,  were  decained  from  going  ii^o  New  England,  after  be- 
ing on  (hip-board  for  that  purpofe. 

Thefe  four  provinces,  though  always  confederates  for  their  mutual  defence. 
were  at  firft,  and  (lill  continue,  under  feparate  jurifdidions.     They  were  all  of 
them  by  their  charters  originally  free,  and  in  a  great  meafure  independent  of 
Great  Britain.     The  inhabitants  had  the  choice  of  their  own  magiftrates,  the 
governor,  the  council,  the;  afTembly,  and  the  powerof  making  fuch  laws  as  they 
thought  proper,  without  fending  them  to  Great  Britain  for  the  approbation 
of  the  crown.     Their  laws,  however,  were  not  to  be  oppofite  to  thofe  of 
Great  Britain.     Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  when  he 
and  his  minifters  wanted  to  deftroy  all  the  charters  and  liberties,  the  Maf* 
fachufett's  colony  was  accufed  of  violating  their  charter,  in  like  masaeras 
the  city  of  i^ondon,  and  by   a  judgment  in  the  King's  Bench  of  England 
was  deprived  of  it.     From  that  time  to  the  Revolution,  they  remained  with- 
out any  charter.     Soon  after  that  period,  they  received  a  new  one,  which 
though  very  favourable,  was  much  inferior  to  the  eztenfive  privileges  of 
the  former.     The  appointment  of  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  fccretary, 
and  all  the  officers  of  the  admiralty,  was  yefted  in  the  crown  ;  the  power  of 
the  militia  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  governor,  as  captain-general ;  all 
judges,  juilices,  and  iheriffs,  to  whom  the  execution  of  the  law  was  entrnft* 
cd,  were  nominated  by  the  governorj  with  the  advice  of  the  coondl ;  the 
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fpOTem6r  liad  a  negative  on  the  choice  of  counfcllon,  peremptdry  and  tin- 

lien  it  ed  ;  and  he  was  not  obliged  to  give  a  reafon   for  what  he  did  in  this 

particular^  or  reftrained  to  any  number  ;  authentic  copies  of  the  fevcral  a£b 

pafTed  by  this  colony,  as  well  as  others,  were  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the  court  of 

£ngiand,  for  the  royal  approbation ;  but  if  the  laws  of  this  colony  were  not 

repttalcd ,  wtthtn  three  years    after   they   were  prefented,  they   were  not 

repealable  by  the  crown  after  that  time  ;  no  laws,  ordinances,  ele^ioa .  of 

mag^tftrates,  or  a^s  of  government  whatfoever,  were  valid  without  the  gover* 

noi's  confent  in  writing ;  and  appeals  for  fums  above  300L  were  admitted  to 

the  king  and  council.     Notwithftanding  thefe  reftraints,  the  people  had  ft  ill 

a  great  ihare*of  power  in  this  colony  ;  for  they  not  only  chofe  the  afTembly 

but   this  aflembly  with  the   governor's   concurrence,    chofe   the  coundl» 

refembling  our  houfe  of  lords  ;  and  the  governor  depended  upon  the  alTembly 

lor  his  annual  fupport. 

But  the  government  of  New  England  has  been  entirely  changed,  in  con* 
feqnenceof  the  revolt  of  the  colonies  from  the  authority  of  Great  Britain  :  of 
the  origin  and^  progrefs  of  which  an  account  hath  been  given  in  another 
place.  It  was  on  the  25th  of  July^i776,  that,  by  an  order  from  the  council 
at  Bofton,  the  declaration  of  the  American  Congrefs,  abfolving  the  United 
Colonies  from  their  allegiance  to  the  BritiHi  crown,  and  delaring  them  free 
and  independent^  was  pabli^y  proclaimed  from  the  balcony  of  the  ftate-houfe 
in  that  town. 

A  i:onftitution,  or  form  of  government,  for  the  commonwealth  of  MalTa- 
chufett's,  including  a  declaration  of  riglits,  was. agreed  to,  and  eftabli^ed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  that  province,  and  took  place  in  Odiober,  1780.     In  the 
preamble  to  this  it  was  declared,  that  the  end  of  the  inftitution,  maintenaRCC* 
and  adminiftration  of  government,  is  to  fecure  the  exiilence  of  the  body 
politic  ;  to  prote£k  it,  and  to  fumifh  the  individuals  who  compofe  it,  with  the 
power  of  enjoyiog,  in   fa^y  and  tranquillity  their  natural  rights,  and  the 
ble/fingsof  lite  ;  and  that  .whenever  thefe  great  objects  are  not  obtained,  the 
people  have  a  right  to  alter  the  government,  and  to  take  roeafures  necclTary 
for  their  profperity  and  happinefs.     They  erpreHied  their  gratitude  to  the 
great  Icgidator  of  the  univerfe,  for  having  afforded  them,  in  the  courOe  of 
his  providence,  an  opportunity,   deliberately  and  peaceably,  witU)Ut  frauds 
violence,  or  furprife,  of  entering  into  an  original,  explicit,  and  (<)lemn  compadl 
Dirith  each  other  ;  and  of  forming  a  new  conftitution  of  civil  government  foe 
thcmfelves  and  their  poUerity.     They  declared  that  it  was  the  right,  as  well 
as  the  duty,  of  all  men  in  fociety,  publicly,  and  at  dated  (eafons,  to  worQup 
the  S^uprenie  Being  ;  and  that  no  fubjcd  ihouM  be  hurt,  molcilcd,  or  retrain- 
ed, in  his  perfon,  libeity,  or  eftate,   for  woriliipping  God  in  the  manner  and 
Ocafon  mod  agreeable  to  the  di&aicsof  his  own  confclence ;  or  for  his  religiotts 
profeifion'or  fentiments :  provided  he  did  not  did  orb  the  public  peace*  or 
ob(lru6i  others  in  their  religious  wor(hip. 

It  was  alfo  ena^ed,  that  the  feveral  towns,  paridies,  precinds,  and  other 
bodies  politic,  or  religious  focieti^s,  fhould,  at  all  times,  have  the  excluGve 
right  of  elcding  their  public  teachers,  and  ofcontrading  with  them  for  their 
fupport  and  maintenance.  That  all  monies  paid  by  the  fubje6t  to  the  fiap- 
port  of  public  wor/hip,  and  of  the  public  teachers,  fhould,  if  he  required  it^ 
be  uniformly  applied  to  the  fuppoit  of  the  public  teacher  or  teachers  of  his 
own  religious  feCt  or  denomination,  provided  there  were  any  on  whofe  inftruc- 
tions  he  attended  }  othcrwifc  it  might  be  paid  towards  the  fupport  of  the 
teacher  or  teachers  of  the  parilh  or  preciiift  in  which  the  faid  monies  ftiould 

be 
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be  raifed.     That  cveiy  deoomination  of  ChriftianSy  demeaaiin^  tlicmfc'.v.- 
peaceably,  and  as  good  fubjc^ts  of  the  commonweakb,  (hould  be  equally  j.- 
der  the  prote^^ion  of  the  law  :  and  that  no  fubordiaatioa  of  any  fi^^   or  iJt- 
nomination  to  another  (houjd  ever  l>e  eftabliOied  by  law. 

It  waslikewife  declared,  that  as    all    power  refided   originally    in    t::: 
people,  and  was  derived  from  them,  the  feveral  magillrates  ^and  officers  c 
government,   veiled  with    authority,   whether  legiflative,  executive  or   j.u 
dicial,  are  their  fubftitutes  and  agents,  and  are  at  all  times.  accoufiTa'  !:: 
to  them.     That   no   fubjedl  (hould    be    arrefted    impriCbned,     defpoikiK 
or  deprived  of  his  property,   immunities,    or   privileged,    put   out   of    tf.: 
protection    of  the  law,  exiled,  or    deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,    or  cflat-:. 
but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the   land.  .  T*ba£    the 
legiflature  (hould  not   make  any  law  that  fhould  fubje^  any  perfon  to  a 
capital  or    infamous    punifhment,    excepting    for  the   government   of  the 
army  or  navy,  without  trial  by  jury.     That    the  liberty  of  the    prcfs  h 
eiTential  to  the  fecurity  of  freedom  in  a  flate  ;  and  that  it  ought  not,  there- 
fore, to  be  reilrsined  in  that  commonwealth.     That  the  people  have  a  rtgh: 
to   keep,  and  bear  arms,  for  the  common  defence    ;  but  that  as  in    timc^ 
of  peace  armies  are  dangerous   to  liberty,  ihey  ought  not  to  be  mainta::i- 
ed  without  the  confent  of  the  legiflature  ;  and  that  the  military  power  (hoi.d 
always  be  held  in  an  exa£l  fubordination  to  the<  civil  authority,  and  be  gover- 
ned by  it. 

It  waslikewife  ^nafied,  that  the  department  of  leglflation  fhould  be  form- 
ed by  two  branches,  a  fen  ate,  and  a  houfe  of  reprefentatives   ;  each  at 
which  fhould  have  a  negative  on  the  other..    That  the  fenators,  coaGRhi^ 
of  forty,  and  the  members  of  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  fhoulcl  be  ele^icd 
annuaHjr  ;  and  that  every   male    perfon,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
or  upwards,  who  had  reOded  in  any  particular  to^n  in  the  commonwealth > 
for  the  fpacc  of  one  year,  and  having   a    freehold  eflate,  within  the  die 
town,   of  the   annual  income  of  three  poands,  or  any  eflate  of  the  valur 
of  fixty  pounds,  (hould  have  a  right  to  vote  for  fenators  axid  reprefentatives 
of  the  ditlridl  of  which  he  was  an  inhabitant.     And  that  there  (hould  be  a 
fupreme  executive  magiflrate,  wha   fhould  be  (lyled,  the  governor  of  ihe 
common w{?alth  of  MaiTachufet's,  and  alfo*  a  lieutenant-governor,  both   of 
whom  fhould  be  chofen    annually  by  the  whole    body  of   ele^iors  in  the 
commonwealth,  and  affided  by  nine  counfeUors,  chofen  by  ballot,  out  of 
the  fcnate.     The  fecretary,   treafurer,  receiver- general,  notaries  public,  ard 
naval  officers,  to  be  chofen    annually  by  the  fenators   and  reprefentatives. 
The  judiciary  power  to  be  feptennial,  and  the  delegates  to   congrefs  fhill 
be  auntially  elecled    by   and    out  of  the  fenate   and  houfe  of  rcprcfcn's- 
tives,  or  general  couit.     The  governor   has  a  negative  on  bills  fent  to  him 
for  afTcut  from  the  general  court,  but  has  no  control  in  their  choice  of  oflicer'. 

The  dale  c^  Rhode  Ifland  admits  their  original  charter  lis  the  rule  of 
their  government.  New  Hampfhirc  and  Connedicut  have  not  yet  finally  efta- 
blifhcd  their  forms  of  government,  but  have  chiefly  adopted  that  of  Mafl^- 
chufet*s  bay. 

It  is  worihy  of  notice,  that  fincc  the  commencement  of  the  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  and  even  while  that  war  was  carried  on 
with  great  animoCity  on  both  lidcs,  an  i\ti  was  pafTed,  on  the  4ih  of  May, 
1780,  by  the  council  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives  of  MaiTachufet's  Bay,  for* 
incorporating  and  cllabllihlng  a  fotieiy  for  the  cnltivati6n  and  promollon 
of  the  arts  and  fclences.  It  is  entitled,  "The  American  Academy  of  Arts 
aod  Sciences  j"  the  firli  members  were  named  in  the  adi  j  and  they  wet c 
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never  to  be  more  t\ztt  two  hundred*  nor  lefs  than  forty.  It  vns  declared 
in  the  a6ly  that  the  end  and  delign  of  the  invitation.. of  the  faid  academy* 
VFaa  to  promote  and  encourage  the  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of  America^ 
and  of  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  country ;  and  to  determine  the  uies  to 
-which  its  various  natural  produ£iions  might  be  applied  ;  to  promote  and  en« 
conragie  medicinal  difcoyeries  t  mathematical  di^uifitions  ;  phtlofophica]  in« 
4|ainea;  and  experiments ;  aflronomicaly  meteorological,  and  geographical 
obfervations ;  abd  improvements  in  agnculturcy  arts,  manufa6iures,  and 
commerce ;  and  in  (hort»  to  cultivate  every  art  and  icieace,  which  might  tend 
to  advance  the  intercft»  hoaour,  dignity^  and  happinefs,  of  a  free^  indepcod* 
«iity  and  virtuous  people. 


N    E.  W      YORK. 
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SiTVATION  AND  £XT£NT* 


Miles*  Decrees.  Sq.  Miles. 

Lenffth         ^fol    .^^_    _    f  40  and  45  North  latitude.  1      ^ 

Breadth      jL|  ''""T   {72  *^  76  Weft  longitude. }     ^^.ooo. 


Boundaries 
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EW  YORK  is  bounded  on  the  South  and  Sooth- 
weft  by    Hudfon's  and  Delaware  rivers,    which  di« 
vide  it  from  New  Jcrfey  and  Pennfylvania ;  on  the  Eaft  and  North^caft 
I  by  New   England  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;   and  on  ^  North-weil  by 
Canada, 

This  province,  including  the  ifland  of  New  York,  Long  Ifhnd>  and  Sta* 
tea  lijand,  is  divided  into  the  fixteeu  following  counties : 


Counties. 


Chief  Towna^ 


JJcw  York  . 

Albany        — 
Ulftcr 

Ducbefs         — 
Orange 
Weft  Chefter 
Sling's  ^ 

Queen's 
Suffolk 
Richmond 

*  Cblumbia 
Wafhington 

*  Clinloa        — 


—  _  —     1  New  YoaK.  i  J° 


40  N.  lat. 
CX5  W.  lion. 


6B 


Albany 

Kingfton 

Poughkeepfie 

Orange 

Bedford,  'White  plains 

Flatbufh,  Brooklyn 

Jamaica 

Eaft  Hamptoui.  Huntingdon 

Richmond 

Mudfon  Kindcrhook 

Salem 

Plaiiburg 

Counties^ 


•  *  Thde  two  counties  were  conftituted  m  1786,  when  the  above  enuta||Bra&ia&  was 
made,  and  were  included  in  fomc  of  the  other  counties.    Sec  MoriJe* 


^dt  '     tJNiTED  STATES  of 

Conntics.  Chief  Towm; 

Montgomery  — -  •—  Johnftown 

f"  Cumberland  —  None 

•  Gloiicefter  —  —  None 

RryEfts.]  The  principal  of  thefe  aire  Hudft>n'8  and  the  Molnrark;  the 
/ormer  abounds  with  excellent  harbours*  and  is  well  ftored  Kfth  great  variety 
of  iifh  ;  on  this  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Albany  are  fituatcd. 

I'he  tide  flows  a  few  miles  above   Albany,  which  is  600  mfln  from 
New  York.     It  is  navigable  for  {loops  of  80  tons  to  Albany,  and  for  ll^ips 
to  Hudfon.     About  60  miles  above  New  York  the  watsr  becomes  freib. 
The  river  is  ftored  with  a  variety  of  fifh,  which  renders  a  fomaier  paflage 
to  Albany  delightful  and  amufing  to  thofe  who  aflC  fend  of  aneBngf. 
On  the  Mohawk  iVa  large  cataraft  called  the  Cohocs^^  the  water  ot   which 
\^  faid  to  fall  30  feet  perpendicular ;  but  including  the  defcent  above*  the 
faU  is. as  much  as  60  or  70  feet,  where  £he  river  is  a  tjoarter  of  a  mile  im 
breadths 

Cap E 8.3  Thefe  are  Cape  May  on  the  Eaft  entrance  of  Delaware  river  ; 
Sandy-Hook,  near  the  entrance  of  Raritan  river  \  and  Montock  Point,  at 
the  Eaft,  end  of  Long  Ifland. 

Climate,  soil,  and  produce.]     This  province,  lying  to  the  South  of 
New  lUngland,  enjoys  a  more  happy  temperature  of  climate.     The  air  is  "^crj 
healthy,  and  agrees  well  with  all  conftitutibns.     The  f^ce  of  the  country, 
refembling  that  of  the  other  BHtifh  American  colonies,  is  low,  fiat,  and 
maifliy  towards  the  fi^a.     As  you  recede  from  the  coaft,  the  eye  is  entert»o* 
ed  with  the  gradual  fwelling  pf  billsy  which  become  large  in  proportion  as 
yru  advance  into  the  country.     The  foil  is  extremely  fertile,  prodociag 
wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  oats,  barley,  ilax,  and  fruits,  in  great  abundance  and 
pcrfcftion.     The  timber  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of  New  England.     A 
great  deal  of  iron  is  found  here. 

Cities,  population,  and  commerce.]  The  city  of  New  York  Aaods 
on  the  fouth  weft  end  of  York  iil^nd,  which  is  twelve  railes  long,  and  near 
three  in  breadth,  extremely  well  fituated  for  trade,  stthe  mouth  of  Hud* 
fon's  river,  "where  it  is  three  miles  broad,  and  proves  a  noble  conveyance 
from  Albany  and  many  other  inland  towns  towards  Canada,  and  the  fakei; 
This  city  i»in  length  above  a  mile,  and  its  mean  breadth  vt  a  quarter  of  a  mfle* 
This  city  and  harbour- are  defended  by  a  fort  and  battery  ;  in  the  fort  is 
a  fpacious  manfion  honfc  for  the  ufe  of  the  governor.  Many  of  the  honfes 
are  very  elegant  y  and  the  city  though  irregularly  built,  affords  a  fine  prof* 
pe6:.  A  fourth  part  of  the  city  was  burnt  down  by  fomc  incendiaries  in 
J77$>  on  the  king's  troops  taking  it.  A.great  part  ot  the  inhabitaots  are 
defcended  from  the  Dutch  families,  who  remained  here  after  the  furrendcr 
'of  the  New  Netherlands  to  the  Englifti,  and  the  whole  province  in  178S 
was  calculated  at. 258, 897,  of  which  18,889  were  blacks.  The  population 
for  everv  fquare  mil^,  including  the  whole  ftate  is  only  five^  fo  that  this 
ftate  ie  but  a  ninth  part  as  populeus  as  ConnefUcutu  But  it  is  to  be  confi* 
dered  that  Connedkut  has  no  wafte  lands,  and  not  half  the  9bite  of  New 
York  Is  fettled  J. 

The  city  of  Albany  contams  about  4000  inhabitants,  coU^&ed  from  almoft 
all  parts  of  the  Northern  world.     As  great  a  variety  of  languages  arc  fpokea 

"ft 
*  Tbeft  conntlet  at^  claimed  by  New  YorK,  but  are  %iehld  tbe  limits  and  aadet  the 
Juriididion  of  Verm6nt. 
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Albany^  as  In  iny  town  in  t1i«  V»^^d  States.    Adf  enturers  in  pui 

^fTcahh  lire  led  here  bj  the  advantages  for  trade  which  this  place  i 

Situated  on  one  of  -the  fineft  rivers  in  the  world,  at  the  head  of  floo 

^fpation«  farrounded  with  a  lieh  and  extetifive  back  oountr/y  and  the 

lioufe  of  the  trade  to  and  from  Canada,  and  the  Lakes*  it  moil  Aouri 

the  inhalmants  cimnot  bn^row  rich.  ^ : 

The  city  of  Hudfon  h^ever  is  their  great  rttal,  and  has  had  th 
rapid  growth  of  any  phice  in  America^  if  we  exjcept  Baltimore  in  Ma 
It  is  f  30  mites  north  of  New  York.     It  was  not  begun  till  the  aut 

The  Staation  of  New  York»  with  tefpe6^  to  foreign  markets,  1 
jcidedly  the  preference  to  any  of  the  ftates.  It  has  at  all  fcafons 
jrear  a  fliort  and  eafy  accefs  to  the  ocean.  It  commands  the  trac 
^reat  pxbportion  of  the  bell  fettled  and  bed  caltirated  parts 
united  States.  It  has  been  fnppofed  by  gentlemen  well  informei 
9iore  wealth  is  conveyed 'down  Connefticut  nver,  and  through  the 
to  New  York,  than  down  the  Hudfon.  This  is  not  improbable, 
banks  of  the  Comie^cut  are  more  fertile  and  much  thicker,  am 
cztenfivcly  fetded  than  the  banks  of  the  Hudfon  f .  The  commoc 
which  they  trade  are  wheat,  flour,  barley,  oats,  beef,  and  other  k 
sini^ial  food.  Their  markets  are  the  fame  with  thofe  which  thi 
*  £nglatiders  ufe ;  and  they  have  a  (hare  in  the  log- wood  trade,  ai 
«vhich  is  carried  on  with  the  Spanifli  and  French  plantations, 
tifed  to  take  ajmoft  the  fame  fort  'of  commodities  from  £nglan 
the  inhabitants  of  Bofton.  .At  an  average  of  three  years,  their 
were  f aid  to  amount  to  526,0001.  and  their  imports  from  Great  Br 
'531,0001. 

Agricultvre  AMD  MANUFACTURES.]  New  York  IS  at  lead 
century  behind  her'  neighbours  in  New  England,  New  Jerfey  and  i 
wua,  in  point  of  improvement  in  agnculture  and  manufactures*  . 
pther  reafons  for  this  deficiency,  that  of  want  of  enterprize  in  the 
tants  is  not  the  leaft.  Indeed  their  local  advantages  have  been  fu 
they  have  grown  rich,  without  enterprise.  Befides  lands  h»ve  hither 
cftieap,  and  farms  of  courfe  large,  and  it  reouires  much  lefs-ingen 
raife  tooo  buffaels  of  wheat  upon  60  acres  of  land,  than  to,  raife  til 
quantity  upon  50  acres.  Qo  long,  therefore,  as  the  farmer  in  Nev 
can  have  60  acres  of  land  to  raife  1000  btt(hels  of  wheat,  he  will  nevi 
fole  himfelf  to  find  out  how  he  can  raife  the  fame  quantity  upon  I1 
land.  It  13  population  alone  that  itamps  a  value  upon  lands,  and  lays 
dation  for  high  improvements  in  agriculture.  When  a  man  is  obli 
maintain  a  family  upon  a  fmall  farm,  his  invention  is  exercifed  to  fi 
every  improveinent  that  may  render  it  more  produ6tive.  This  apj 
be  the  great  reafon  why  the  lands  on  Delaware  and  Connecticut  riv< 
duce  to  the  farmer  twice  as  much  clear  profit  as  lands  in  equal  quanti 
of  the  fame  quaUty  upon  the  Hudfon.  If  the  preceding  obfervai 
juft,  improvements  will  keep  pace  with  population  and  the  jacreafin] 
of  lands.     ^ 

Improvements  in  manufa6^ures  never  precede,,  but  invariably  foU 
provements  in  agnculture.  This  oMervation  applies  more  particular!] 
country.  The  city  of  New  York  contains  a  great  number  of  people  \ 
employed  in  the  various  branches  of  manufaftures,  viz.  wheel  parriag< 
)^niM,  loaf-fugar,  bread,  becr|  (hoes  and  boots,  fadlery,  eabinet-w'ork^  < 
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batfty  clocks,  watches,  mathematical  anc)  muiical  ibftrumentSy  (bipa,  and  c^crr 
thing  necffTary  for  thrir  equipmeiU ».  a  glafg  work  and  £everal  iron  works  bax 
been  cilabliftied  *. 

.  Rlligion  ako  iiEARMiNO.]  It  IS  Ofdained  by  the  late  cooftitutloc  z^ 
Mew  York,  that  the  frrc  exercifc  and  enjoyment  of  rdigigus  profcrflion  a^.i 
vforitiip  without  difcrimination  or  prefereoccy  (hall  for  ever  be  allowed^  witL  r 
that  flattr,  to  all  mankind. 

A  college  was  ertded  in  New  York,  by  ad  of  parliament,  about  the  jcz: 
X755  ;  but  as  the  afTembly  was  at  that  time  d\yidcd  into  parties,  it  was  fonz- 
ed  on  a  contraded  plan,  and  has  for  that  reafon  never  met  with  the  encou- 
ragrment  which  might  naturally  be  expe^ed  fos  a  ppblic  fcmioary'in  (: 
populous  a  city. 

History  and  government.,]     The  Swedes  and  Dutch  were  the  Br?, 
Europeans  who  formed  fettle  men  ts  on  this  part  of   the  American  coail. 
The  tra^  claimed  by  the  two  nations  extended  from  the  3Sth  to  the  41^^ 
degree  of  latitude,  and  was  called  by  them  the  New  Nciherlands.      It  con- 
tinued in  their  hand^  till  the  time  of  Charles  II.  who  obtained  it  from  them 
by  right  of  codqueii  in  1664  >  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  confirmed  to  the  £ngU(h  by  the 
treaty  of  Breda  in   .1667.     The  New  Nethei lands  were  i\ut  long  in  our 
poiri.{Gon  before  they  were  divided  into  different   provinces.     New  York 
took  that  name  from  the  king's  brother,  James,  duke  of  Yoi^y  to  whom 
th<  king  granted  :t,  with  full  powers  of  government,  by  letters  patent,  dated 
.  M^rch  zOf  1664.     On  James's  acceflion  to  .the  throne,  the  right  to  New 
York  became  veiled  in  the  crown,  and  it  became  a  royal  government.     Tbe 
king  appointed  the    governor  and  council ;  and  the  people,  once  in  feven 
years,  clcded  their  reprefcntatives  to  ferye  in  general  a{rem\>lies.     Thcfe 
three  branches  of  the  legiflature  (anfwering  to  thofe  of  Great  Britain)  t^id 
pQvircr  to  make  any  laws  not  repugnant  to  thofe  of  £ngl^d ;  bi;t,  in  prdei 
to  their  being  valid,  the  royal  atient  to  them  was  firft  to  be  obtained. 

By  the  conftitution  of  the  ftate  of  New  York,  eiiablKhed  in  1 777,  t^c 
fuprerae  legiflative  power  was  vefted  into  two  feparate  and  dt{lin£c  bodies  of 
.men ;  the  one  to  be  called,  "  The  Affcmbly  of  the  §tate  of  New  York," 
to  confift  of  feventy  members,  annually  cholen  by  ballot ;  and  the  other 
«'  The  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York"  tp  confift  of  twenty -four  for 
four  years,  who  together  are  to  forni  the  legiflature,  ancl  to  meet  once,  at 
lead,  in  every  year  for  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs.  The  fupreme  executire 
power  is  to  be  veiled  in  a  governor,  who  is  to  continue  in  office  three  years, 
ailifted  by  four  counfellors,  chofen  by  and  from  the  fen  ate.  Every  h'At 
inhabitant,  of  full  age,  who  Qiall  poflefs  a  freehold  of  the  value  of  twenty 
pounds,  or  have  rented  a  tenement  of  the  yearly  value  of  forty  (hillings,  and 
beqn  r^ted  and  have  paid  taxes  to  the  ilate  for  fix  months  preceding  the  day 
of  eleAion,  is  entitled  to  vote  for  numbers  of  the  afTembly  ;  but  thofe  who 
vote  for  the  members  of  the  fenate,  are  to  be  pofTeflcd  of  freeholds  of  tbe 
value  of  one  hundred  pounds.  The  delegates  to  the  congrefs,  the  judges, 
3cc.  are  to  be  chofen  by  ballot  of  the  fenate  and  affembly. 

•  Morfc**  American  Geography. 
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'^1   i^t  SM  ^^^  43  north  latitude.  1 

COS   ^^^^   1 74'and  76  weft  longitude.  J 


lOyOOQ* 


-J  T  XT^W  JERSEY  18  bounded  on  th©-Wcfl  and  Soui^- 

JJouHDARiES.  J  JJ^    ^^^^   ^^   Delaware  river  and  Bay  ;  pn  t{ie  South- 

caft  and  Eafl»  by  tbe  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  by  the  Sound  which  feDaratft 
j^taten  Ifland  from  the  continent,  and  HudTon'^  river,  on  the  Norths 


DIvilions* 


Counties, 


Eaft  Divtfion 
GontaiBs 


1 


Weft  Divifiott 
fontains 


^  Middlefcx 

Monmouth 

Effcx 

Somerfet 
i.  Bergen 

Purling  ton 

Gloucefter 

Salem 

Cumberland 

Cape  May  ' 

Hunterdon 

Morri| 

Suflex 


pVef  Towna. 

Perth  Amboy  and  Newr  ^runfwlck 

Shrewsbury  and  FrcehoW 
>  <  Elizabeth  and  Newark 

Boundbrook 

Hakkenfak 

1*40-8  N.  lat.  , 

j^  75  o  W.  lobt 

Woodbury  I  and  Gloucefter 

Salem  ^ 
<   Hopewell|  Bridgetown . 

Monp 

Trenton 


BORLflfGroily 


JMorriftow|i 
I 


Newton 


RiTBfts.]  Thcfearetbe  pelaware,  Raritan,  and  PaiTaicky  on  the  latter 
•f  which  is  a  remarkable  catara6l' ;  the  height  of  the  tock  from  which  ttie 
water  falls  is  faid  to  be  about  ^o  feet  perpendiculari  snd  the  river  there  $0 
yards  broad. 

Climate,  soil^  and  ?ropucb.]]  The  climate  is  much  the  fame  with 
that  of  New  YorX ;  the  foil  is  various,  at  leaft  one  fourth  part  of  the  pro- 
vince is  barren,  fandy  land,  producing  pines  and  cedars ;  the  other  parts  in 
general  are  goodf  and  produce  wheat,  barley,  rye,  Indian  corn,  &c«  in  great 
perfc&ion^ 

History,  governmfht,  population,!      New  Jerfey  is  part  of  that 

CHIEF  TOWNS,  AND  COMMERCE.  J  vaft  tradt  of  land,  which  we 

have  obferved  was  given  by  king  Charles  li.  to  his  brother,  James  duke  of 

York  I  he  fold  it,  for  a  valuable  confideration,  to  Lord  Berkley,  and  Sir 

George 
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George  Carteret  (from  wbich  it  received  its  prefcnt  namey  becaofie 
George  bad  eftates  in  the  ifland  of  Jcrfey)  and  tbey  again  to  otbera,  urbo  ro 
tbe  year  1702  made  a  furrenderof  tbe  powers  of  goveranent  to  qoeen  AnBc^ 
wbicb  (he  accepted  ;  after  wbich  it  became  a  royal  gOTenuDent.  By  aui  ac- 
count pubh'fhed  in  17659  the  number  of  inhabitants  appears  to  haTc  been 
about  lootooo  ;  but  in  1784*  a  cenfus  of  the  inhabitants  was  made  by  order 
of  the  legiflature,  when  they  amounted  to  15094559  of  which  10,501  were 
Macks.  Of  thefe  blacks,  1939  only  were  Haves ;  fo  that  the  proportion  of 
Haves  to  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  ftate^  is  as  one  to  fcrcnty-Bz. 
The  population  for  every  fquare  mile  is  eighteen  ^. 

Perth  Amboy  and  Burlington  were  the  feats  of  goveroment ;  the  £;oTcr« 
nor  generally  refided  in  the  latter,  which  is  pleafantly  fituated  00  the  fine 
river  Delaware,  within  twenty  miles  of  Philadelphia,  Both  have  been  late- 
If  made  free  ports  for  twenty- five  years*  The  former  is  as  goo|i  a  port 
^s  moft  on  the  continent ;  and  the  harbour  is  fafe,  and  capaciona  enough 
to  contain  many,  large  (hips.. — In  Bergen  county  is  a  very  valuable,  copper* 
mine.  * 

By  the' new  charter  of  rights  eftablilhed  by  the  provincial  congrefs,  July  2| 
17 76,  the  government  of  New  York  is  vef^ed  in  a  governor,  legillative  coun- 
cily  and  general  affembly.     The  members  of  the  legiflative  council  ate  to  be 
freeholders,  and  worth  at  leaft  one  thoufand  pounds  resj  and  perfonal  eftafe  ; 
and  the  members  of  the  general  aflcmbly  to  be  worth  five  hundred  pounds. 
AU  inhabitants  worth  fifty  pounds  are  entitled  to  vole  for  rcprefentatxvos  in 
council  and  a^cmbly,  and  fpr  all  othef  public  officers.     The  ele^on  of  the 
governor,  legiflative  council,  and  general  affembly,  are  to  be  annual ;  the 
£ovempV,  and  lieutenant-governor  to  be  chofen  ou%  of  and  by  the  aflcmhly 
and  coandl.     The  judges  of  the  fupreme  cburt  are  chofen  for  feven  years, 
and  the  officers  of  the  executive,  power  for  five  years* 

Religion  4nd  learn imcO  According  to  the  prefent  conftitutibn  of 
this  province,  all  perfons  are  allowed  to  worfhip  God  in  the  manner  that  is 
moft*  agreeable  to  their  own  confciences ;  nor  is  any  perfon  obliged  to  pay 
tithes,  taxes,  or  any  other  ratesi  for  the  purpofe  of  building  or  repairing  any 
other  church  or  churches,  for  the  maintenance  of  any  roinifter  or  minidry, 
contrary  to  what  he  believes  to  be  right,  or  has  deliberately  or  voluntarily  en- 
gaged himfelf  to  perform.-  There  is  (o  .be  no  ^ftabliihraent  of  any  one  reli- 
gious fe£t  in  this  province,  in  preference  to  another ;  and  no  proteftant  ia- 
^  habitants  are  to  be  denied  the  enjoyment  of  any  civil  right,  merely  on  account 
pf  their  religious  principles. 

A  college  was  eftabliihed  at  the  town  of  Princeton,  in  this  province,  by 
governor  Belcher,  in  x  746,  and  has  a  power  of  conferring  the  fame  degrees 
as  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  There  were  generally,  before  the  war  between 
Oreat  Britain  and  the  colonies,  between  80  and  100  fiudents  here,  who 
fame  from  all  parts  of  the  continent,  fome  even  from  the  extremities  of  it. 


*  Moift'f  American  Oeogrsphy. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  and  DELAWARE. 


SlTUATiOM  AMD  ExTftJIT. 


Maes. 
I^ength         spo 
Breaklth        240 


Degree!.  Sq.  iC3e«. 

Jt  ♦—--«   X74  *°d  •'  '^^ft  longitude.  1 
between  j  JJ  ^  ^  ^rtH  lafitlide.  j     'i'«^ 


« 
i»^^«»,.«..««  -I  TJOUNDED  hy  the  country  of  the  IroqQ#i<i,  01^  Thm 
J30VMDA*«s.j  £j  Nations*  on  the  North  j   by  Delaware  river,'  whicb 
divides  it  from  the  Jerfeys,  on  the  Eaft ;  ud  6y  Maryland,  oa  the  Sotttb 
ftod  Wc(L 

The  ftateof  Pbhmsyltaiiu  contains  the  following  count ies: 

Counties.  Chief  Towns. 


2%iladelphia  ~ 

Chefter 

Bucks        — 

Berks 

Northampton 

Xancafter 

York  — 

Cumbertaad 

Montgomery 

Dauphin 

Luzerne        •-«• 

Northuaabetfauid 

Franklin 

Huntingdon 

Weftmorebnd 

Fayette        — 

Wafhington 

Allegany        — 

Bedford,'  9  county 

cfaafied  from  the 

1771. 


^    ^PHILADELrHIA     f  ^  ^f''  ^^! 

J  W.  longrf  75. 


l## 


Chefter 
*—        Newton 
>^  Reading 

^^         Eafton 
*-.  Lancaifter 

—  YoA 
—        N^  CarKfle 

—  Nerrifton 

•^  Loaifburg 

«-^  '      Wilkiborottgk 
— '  Sunbury 

-^  Chaiaberftowtt 

— .  Huntingdon 

---  Greenfburg 

—  Union 

*-  Washington 

—     Pittftorg 
weftward  of  the  mountains  upon  the  Ohio,"  pnr# 
Indians  in  J1768,  by  Mr.  Penn^  and  eftabliftiedni 


The  Dblawa'rb  ftate  is  ditided  mto  three  c#anties. 

Counties.  Chief  Towns^ 

Newcaftle^  fNewcaftle,  Wihmngton 

Kent  and  Von  the  Delaware  i  Do^cr 
i^^     J  I  LcwefbwDy  Mitford 


whkk 
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which  form  a  diftmdl  date  and  gorernment,  having  a  prefident,  eouBctl  c{ 
Bine  pcrfonSy  and  houfe  of  alTembl^  of  twenty  one  reprefcntatives  :  the 
judges  and  other  ofiicers  of  ftate»  civU  and  nuliUryi  ^e  chofen  l»y  .the  prcti- 
dent  and  general  afTembly. 

Rivers. J  The  rivers  are*  Delaware^  which  is  na^gable  for  veflcls  of  ooe 
fort  OT  otlieff  more  than  zoo  miles  above  Philadelphia*  The  Sufquchanni; 
and  Schuylkill  are  alfo  navigable  a  confiderable  way  up  the  country.  'Fhefr 
rivera*  with  the  numerous  ba^s  &nd<:i'eeks  in  Delaware  bay,  capable  oF  con- 
taining the  largeft  fleets^  render  this  province  admirably  fuited  to  cavry  on  an 
inland  and  foreign  trade. 

CLii^ATi*  AIR,  SOIL,  ahdI      The  face  of  the  conntry»  aiir,  fofl^  and  pro- 
FACB  OF  THE  couNTiiT. 3  duce^  dxi  not  materially  diflfer  from  thofc  of 
New  York.     If  there  be  any  difference^  it  is  in  favonr  of  this  province.     The 
air  is  fweet  and  clean     The  winters  continue  from  December  till  March, 
and  are  fo  extremely  cold  and  fevere^  that  the  river  Delaware,  though  very 
broady  is  often  frozen  oVe|^*     The  months  of  July^  Augufti  and  Septexnbery 
are  almofl  intolerably  hot,  but  the  country  is  refrefhed  by  firequcot  cold 
breetes*     It  may  be  remarked  in  general,  that  in  all  parts  of  the  Briti/h  plan- 
tations, froni  New  York  to  the  fouthern  extremity,  the  woods  are  -fiili  of 
wild  vines  of  three  or  four  fpecies,  all  different  from  thofe  we  have  in  Europe. 
Biit,  whether  from  fome  fault  in  their  nature,  or  in  the  climate,  or  the  icrA 
where  they  .'grow,  or,  what  is  much  more  probable,  from  a  fault  in  the 
planters,  they  have  yet  produced  no  wine  that  defervea  to  be  mentioned, 
thoBgh  the  Indians  from  them  make  a  fort  of  wine,  with  which  they  rc« 
gale  themfelves.     It  may  alfo  be  obferved  of  the  timber  of  thcfc  colonies, 
that  towards  the  C^uth  it  Is  not  fo  good  for  /hipping,  as  that  of  the  more 
northern  provinces.     The  farther  fouthward  you  go,  the  timber  becomes 
lefs  compafl,  and  rives  eafily,  which  property,  as  it  renders  it  lefs  fenriceabic 
for  fhipB,  makes  it  more  useful  for  (laves. 

History,  government,  sbttlbment,  po-7      Thiseoontrv,  under  the 

ipuLATioN,  CHIEF  TOWNS,  AND  COMMERCE.  \  name  of  thc  Ncw  Nether* 
lands,  was  originally  pofFcfFed  by  the  Dutch  and  Swedes*     When  thcfe  na« 
tions,  however,  were  expelled  from   New  York  by  the   Englifh  admiral 
Penn,  who  in  conjun£lion  with  Vcnables,  had  conquered  the  ifland  of  Ja- 
maica (under  xht  aufpices  of  Cromwell)  being  in  favour  with  Chartes  II. 
obtained  a  promife  of  a  grant  of  this  country  from  that^  monarch.     Upon 
the  admiral*8  death,  his  fon,  the  celebrated  quakcr,  availed  himfelf  of  this 
promife,  and,  after   muqh  court  folicitation,   obtained  the  performance  of 
It.     Though  as  an  author  and  a  divine,  Mr.  Penn  be  little  known  but  to 
thofe  of  his  own  perfuafion,  his  reputation  in  a  chara&er  no  lefs  refpef^* 
able  .is  univerfal  among  all   civilized    nations.     The    circumftances  c/  the 
times  engaged  vaft   numbers  to   follow   him  into  his  new   fettlemeai,  to 
avoid  the   perfecutions  to    which  the   quakers,    like  other   fedtaries,  were 
then  expofed ;    but  it   was  to  his  own  wifdom  and  ability  that  they  arc 
indebted  for  that  charter  of  privileges^    which    pbced   this  colony  on  fo 
refpedlablc  a  footing.     Civil  and  religious  liberty,  in  the  utmoft  latitude, 
was  laid  down  by  that  great  man,  as  the  chief  and  only  foundatioQ  ol 
all  his  inflitutions.     Chriliians  of  'all   denominations  might  not  only  live 
unmolefted,    but   have  a  fhare   in   the    government  of  the  colony;    N^ 
laws  could  be  made  but  by  the  confent  of  thc  inhabitaat^.*— Even  ^ 
ters    of  benevolence,    to  which  the    laws-  of  few  nations    have  r 
ed,  were  by  Penn   fubje6lcd  to  regulations.     Thc  affairs  of  wid^* 
•rpbans  were  to  be  ioc^uircd  iato  by  a  court  conflitu^cd  fa 
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jpofe.     The  caufcs  betwieen  man  and  •■  man  wert  nat  to  be  fubjefted  to  the 

d^lay  and^d^caderf  of  the  law>  but  dl^dded  by  wUe  and  hpneS  ^rbUrators* 

Hii  toidvolaicfi  and  .  gcaen^fityejd^Qdcd  s^fp  to  the  tndiah  nfationa  ;  in* 

Headof'takfnp  immediate <fa4l!an^geo£  his.pateot^  h^purctialed  pftbefe 

people  «he.ia9dc  he-had  pbt^iupc]  by  ,hta  .gr^t»  judging  that  the  origiaai 

prof eay'r  vodieldeib.nghty  wai  .yeibc^.  in  them.   <3Y^lliaai  Pcnn^  in  Ihort» 

'  liad'6e becnt' »' native, of  j[^e<t^e,«(ool4:haYe  ha4  fusi^atue, placed  next  to 

'  thof«  of  SoioiMDd  JLycurgu^.,  Hiaiaw^yibundedpn  |he  f^Hc!  bads  of  equity 

•  I^Hi  maultaih. their  force  ;  and  j»8  ^  rproof  of  their  effects,  it  is  only  neceijfary 

-^'tormeiAtott  tbi^  buid'WA$'latelyngraated  at  twelve,  pounds  an  hundred  acre6» 

\  Piths' qvift'Tentiof  {our  tftiiUinga  referred  :  ^whereas  jthe,tertnB  on  which  it 

was  fbf^erly  granted,  were  at  twenty  ppunds-thethbufand  acres,  with  one 

:  HiJUing  qni^^hit'for  every  huadrcdr ,  N.car  Philadelphia,  before  the  coth- 

^taeticemefltof  the  war  with  the  mother^ country » land  riented  at  twenty  ihiU 

"  Hogs  the^acve  f  a^  eveo  'at  ie?eral  rdi^bance  nfroai  •  tb^  city,  Told  at  twenty 

-•yeawpuwrhaffc;-::--       ""    •;•..,..;       .       :^\^^   .,  •  .  .    -.   .^.... 

In  fome  years,,  nmre  people  tradjM^rled  themfelves  iQto  Penafylvania,  thaa 

'into  all  the- ot1ia:<)fetttea]|eDUtogetherj;     Ufion  th^  principal  tiTers  fttUc- 

-fzieats  are  tnade^  and- the  country  has  b^ea  cidtira^e^ 4:50' miles  above  Pbila- 

4deiphiai'*'ln7dbe(grtind  ooovention. which: was  hsid  ji\  Philadelphia,  in  the 

fumm^rofa7i^^f'dieinhabitaat8of  PeonfylvajQ^a  Vcre,;ec^^       at  360.00S. 

•  It  is  probable  they-Tare/now  more  nu^.croiu,  perhaps  400,000.  If  we  fix 
them^at  *this,  tbe -^Kipi^ation  for  every  (quare  mile  mil  be  only  nine;  by 

-  Mrfaich-:<tap{)ears  that  Pconfylvania  is  only  one- fifth  as  populous  aft  Codnec- 
ticut. 

Bat  Conneft^ut  m^  fettled  .Dearly  half  a  century  before  Pennfylvania  ; 
fo  that  inxt'rder  todo  juftiee  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  comparifon,  we  mull  an- 
ticipate kei:  pcohable  population  fifty  years  hence*<  The  people  are  hardy, 
InduftrMar,  and  moll  of  tKem  fubilani^al^  though  but  few  of  the  landed  peo< 
pie  can  be  confidertsd  as  rich  $  but  before  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
W^r,  they  vrere  all  ^eli  lodged,,  well  fed,  and,  for  their  condition,  well  clad  ; 
and  this  at  the  mof$<eafy  raUf  f^..  the  inferior  people  manufadured  moil  of 
their  own  weai'>bo|b  linens  and'  woollens.  ,    , 

This  province  contains  many  very  confiderable  towns,  fuch  ds  Cer man 

'Town;  Chefter,. Oxford,  Radnort  all  of  which,  in  any  other  colony,  would 

defenre  being  taken  notice  of  more  particularly*     But  here  the  city  of  Phi^* 

ladelphia,  which  is  beautiful  beyond  any  city*  in  America,  and  in  regularity 

'  unequalled  by  any  in  Europe,  totally  eclipfes  the  rejl,  aiid  deferves  oUr 
chief  attention.  .  It  was  built  after  the  plan  of  the  famous   Penn,   the 

•  founder  and  legiflator  of  this  colony.  It  is  fitciated.  lob  miles  fVom  the 
fea,  between  two  navigable  rivers,  the  Delaware,  where  it  is  above  a  mile 
in  breadth  on  the  north,  and  the  Schuylkill,  on  the  fouth,  which  it'  unites, 
as  it  were,  by  running  in  a  line  of  two  miles  between  thena.     The  whole 

•  town,  when  the  original  plan  can  be  fully  eicecnted,  is  in  this  manner  : 
every  quarter  of  the  city  forms  a  fquare  of  eight  acres,  and  almoft  in  the 
Centre  of  it  is  a  fquare  of  ten  acres^  furrotinded  by  the  town-houfe,  dnd 
Other  public  iHiildings.  The  High-dreet  is  100  feet  wide,  and  runs  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  town:  parallel  to  it  run  nineteen  other  flreets, 
which  are  croiTcd  by  eight  more  at  right  angles,  all  of  them  30  feet  wide, 
and  communicating  with  canals  from  the  two  rivers,  which  add  not  only 
to  the  beauty,  but  to  the   wholefomencfs  of  the  city.     According  t6  the 

*        # 
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vrtfe  detennined,  that  the   frremcA  of  this  commonwealth,  and  ;thcir  ions* 
flioti^id  be  tnuned  and  armed  tor  its  defiencei  under  fuch  regulatMiiiSf  rcftric* 
tions,  and  exceptions^  as  the  general  afiemhly  thould  by  hiw  dine^^  pre(erT^ 
xn^  always  to  the  peo^le'lhe  right  df*chaofibg: their  colonel*  and  all  commif- 
fibttcd  officers  tinder  that  rank,  in  foch  a  nianner  4liid  as'  oftea^i  by  the^Caid 
laws.fhould  be  direded;    Two  perfon»  alfo  ^xt  to  be  chofien  by4)allot  cxer][ 
yeai*  for  each  county  aiid  cfty,  by'  the  fceemenyto  be  called  the  ^^  Covncil 
of  Cenfors"  who  are  to  examine  into  the  condiid  of  the  iegiilatise  and  esccu- 
Hvc  powers.  »  :         .  .  •        ■    ^      ,  .    <      ^  .      • 
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MA    R    Y    LA    N    D. 


•> 

Situation  A-iiDlLx.T$NT. 


Miles.  Degrees,,  Sq*  Miles. 

Length  1.40!   j^j^g^^    f  75  and  80  well  Ipngitudc.  T 
Breadth  1353   1   .  (37^"^  40'ip'^^l^  l^^^^i*^^*  j 


'•12^000 


BouNOARiEs.lTl^^^^^^   ^  Pcimfyiyania,^  on  t|jc  l^orih  ;  by  an- 
. .   '"^  I J  oCher  part  of  Pencifylvaniay  and  the.  At|anUQ  Ocean  oa 
the  £aft ;  by  Virginia,  on  the  South ;  and  by  the  Apalachiap  mountains  oa 
the  Weft.  •         .. 

'■  Maryland  is  dirtdtd  into  two  parts  by  the  bay  of  Chefapeak,  via.  i.  The 
.eaftcsn  ; -aiid'2.  The.weilern  divifion. '  j 


\  I 


D!vi(ion, 


K  HXT 


The    Eaft     divjfion 
contains  the  cbcm- « 
tics  of    *       ' 


The    Weft  divifion 
contaias' 


Counties. 
Worccftcr 
Somerfet     .  -— 
Dorfct  ~ 

Talbot         —  .  '  . 

Cecil  ~      f 

Queen  Anne*s 
Kent      •       — 
Caroling  -.- 

"St.  Mary's 
Charles 

Prince  George 
Calvert 
Arundel 


Ciief  Towns. 
Princefs  Anne 
Snow  ^ill 

Dorfett  or  Dorcheflcr 
Oxfori 


i 


Baltimore 
Frederic 
Waihington 
Montgomery  ^-^ 
(.fiartford 


Queen*s  Town 

Chcflcr   . 

fSt.  Mary 
Briftol 
Mallerkout 
Abington  ' 

Amnapous,  W.  Ion.  76. 
[  ^     50.  N.  lat.  39. 
Baltimore  . 
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ilivsRt.]  Thl$  country  is  iodeoted  .witU  a  vaft.  number  of  navigable- 
creeks  and  rifers..  The  cbief  are  PatownacitPocomoac,  Pat«ac;nt,  Chep» 
took,  .Sevcra»  and  Sailafras* 

Fac;!  of  th»  couNTar,  Aia>l      In  thqfc  particulars  this  pnovi99e  haa 
*   soiLy  AHO  papoucEf.  J  notbiiig  remarkable  by-  whic^h  it-may  be 

diftinguiihed  from  thofe  already .  dcfcribed.  The  hills  iathe  iivlaod  country 
are  of  (b  ea^afcei^t*  that  th^  rather  feem  an  artificial  thana  natural  produc* 
tion.  .  ^he  climate  Is  generally  mild  and  agreeably  foited  to  agri/culturalpro^ 
du&ions,  and  a  great  variety  of  fmit  trees*  In  the  interior  hilly  country  the 
inhabitants  are  healthy ;  but  in  the  flat  country,  in  the  neighbourhood  q£ 
the  marihes  a^d  (tagaant  waters,  they  are»  as  19  the  other  f^uthern  .  ftates, 
fubje£i  to  intermittents.  The  vafl,  namiKi'  pf  r!v(|rs  diffufes  fertility  through 
the  folly  which  is  admirably  adapted  to.  the  rearing  of  tobacco,  and  wheat, 
which  are  the  ftaple  commodities  of  that  country  :  hemp»  Indian  coin  and 

gram,  &c.  ••.... 

Population  A^p  com^£RCB»]  The  number  of  inhabitants  including 
the  negroes  is  edimsited  at  2^4,050,  which  is  eighteen  for  every,  fquare 
mile*  The  commerce  of  Maryland  depends  on  the  fame  principles  mth 
that  ef  Virginia,  and  is  fo  clufely  connected  with  it,  that  any  reparation  of 
•  them  would  rather  confufe  than  inftrud.  .  It  wxU  be  coniicfered  therefore  un« 
der  that  head. 

History  and  gotbrmment.']  It^f^e^ns  as  if  all  the  provinces  of 
North  America  were  planted  from  motives  of  religion^  Maryland,,  like 
thofe  we  have  formerly  defcribed,  owes  its  fettlement  to  religious  confi- 
derations.  As  they  however  were  peopled  by  proteftants,  Maryland  was 
originally  planted  by  Roman  catholics.  This  fed,  towards  the  clofe  of 
Charleb  the  Fird's  reign,  was  the  objed  of  great  hatred  to  the  bulk  of  the 
£nglifti  nation ;  and  the  laws  in  force  againil  the  Papills  were  executed  with 
great  feverity.  This  in  part  arofe  from  an  opinion,  that  the  court  was  too 
htvourably  difpofed  towards  this  form  of  religion.  It  i$  certain,  that  many 
marks  of  favour  were  conferred  on  the  Roman  catholics.  Lord  Baltimore 
was  one  of  the  moft  eminent,  in  great  favour  with  the  court,  and  on  that 
account  moil  odious  to  the  generality  of  Enghihmen.  This  nobleman,  in 
1632,  obtained  a  grant  from  Charles  of  that  country,  which  formerly  was 
conlidered  as  a  part  of  Virginia,  but  was  now  called  Maryland,  in  honour  of 
Queen  Henrietta  Mary,  daughter  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  fpoufe  to 
king  Charles.  The  year  following  about  200  popifh  famihes,  fome  of 
contiderable  diftindion,  embarked  with  lord  Baltimore,  to  enter  into  pofTcilion 
of  this  new  territory.  Thefe  fettlers,  who  had  that  liberality  and  good 
breeding  which  didinguifh  gentlemen  of  every  religion,  brought  their  lands 
at  an  eafy  price  from  the  native  In^kins  ;  they  even  lived  with  them  for 
fome  time  in  the  fame  city  ;  and  the*  fame  harmony  continued  to  fubGd  be* 
tween  the  two  nations^  until  the  Indians  were  impofed  on  by  the  malicious 
infinuations  of  fome  planters  in  Virginia,  who  envied  the  profperity  of  tliis 
popifh  colony,  and  inflamed  the  Indians  againft  tbem  by  ili  grounded  re- 
ports, fuch  as  were  fufficient  to  flirup  the  refentmentof  men  ^naturally  jea« 
I0U8,  and  who  from  experience  had  reafoo  to  be  fo.  The  cobny,  however, 
wa«  not  wanting  to  its  own  fafety  on  thisoccafioa.  Though  they  continued 
their  friendly  iotdrcoarfe  with  the  native^,  they, took  care  to  trtB,  a  fort,  and 
to  ufe  every  other  precaution  for  their  defence  againil  iudden  hollilibes  ;  f  y 
defeat  of  this  attempt  gave  a  new  fpring  to  the  activity  of  this  plantar.^, 
which  was  likcwlfe receiving  frequent  reinforcements  from  England  of-iiftk 
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ivho  fonnd  themfeWet  !n  danger  by  th'e  a^roaching  icvotution.  Bot  Atru^ 
tbe  protedorihip  of  CroiA^ieMy  every  thing  irat  OTOtiiraed  in  Mu-jrlanui. 
BakiiHoref  was  depritcd  of  bi^  rights  ;  and  a  ntw  gofemoi^  appointed  by 
thr  protedor»fabftitttted  in  his  room*  At  the  Reftoratibn,  however,  tiic  pro- 
perty of  this  provmce  reverted  to  its'  natural  pofiefibr.  Baltimore  '^hraaa  rein- 
ftated  in  his  rights*  and  fully  diCcovered  hoW  well  he  defertr^  to  be  fb.  lie 
cftablifhed  a  perfe^  tokration  in  all  reUgioos  matters :  the  colony  increafed 
and  fioori(bed»  and  difienters  of  all  denominatiohs»  allured  by  the  proipcft  of 
gatn»  fiocked  into  Maryland.  But  the  tyrannical  government  of  J^afncs  II. 
i^ain  deprived  this  noble  £&mily  of  their  poflefiBon^  acquired  by  royal*  botmty, 
and  improved  br  much  care  and  ejtpence. 

At  the  Kevotution  lord  Baltimore  vras  again  reftored  to  all  the  profita  of 
the  government,  though  not  to  the  right  of  governing,  WHich  could  not  coa^ 
fiftently  be  conferred  on  a  Roman  catholic*     But  after  the  &mily  dbanged 
their  religioui  they  obtained  t1i6  p6wer  as  well  as  the  iiitereiL    The  gdVem- 
ment  of  this  country  exactly  rrefembled  that  in  Virginia,  except  that  the  go- 
vernor was  appointed  by  the  proprietors^  and  only  coikfirmed  by  the  crown. 
The  government  of  Maryland  is  now  vefted  in  a  goternor,  fieaate  of  15^  and 
houfe  of  delegates,  all  which  arc  to  be  chofen  anhuaUy/    The  governor  Ss  to 
be  defied  by  ballot,  by  the  fenate  and  houfe' of  dd^gates.    All  freemen 
above  twenty  one  years  of  age,  having  a  freehold  of  fifty  acres,  or  property 
.to  the  v^lue  of  thirty  pounds,  have  a  right  of  fuffrage  in  theeleiMon  of  dele- 
gates, which  is  viva  voce..   '  All  perfons  appointed  to'  any  office '  of  profit 
or  trnfty  arc  to  fubfcribe  a  declanrtion  of  their  belief  in  the  Chrtftna  re- 
ligion. 

In  1782,  aeollegewas  founded  atChcftcrtown  in  this  province^  under  the 
aame  of  Waftuugton  CoUege^  in  honour  of  general  Wafiungtbm 
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Miles*  Degrees.  Sq*  Mitei . 

BouKDA&tis.3T>OUND£D  by  the  river  Potowmac,  which  ditidei  it 

J3  from  Maryland,  on  the  North-eaft  ;   by  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  on  the  Eaft^ ;  by   Carolina,  on  South;  and  the  river  MilEffippiy  on 
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tt  nif  be  dindcd  inta75  coiiKlics,  ^  very  uncqail  fixe  kai  p6pulatioik 
Oftfaefe  );  s^md  che  tide  watertt  or  in  tlukt  psrvlld  ;  23  aie  ra  the  sud- 
l«ad%  betwedi  toe  tide  witorSf  and  blue  lidge  of  mountains  ;  8  between  tlie 
bhie  ridge^yMl  the  Allegany  ;  and  8  wcftwaid  bfthc  AUqpmy.  The  fid- 
lUfifiag  tabffti  taken' from  Moi&i  Anerican  Gcogrtpfay. 


JKtnation. 


Weftunmilof 
the  Allegany.-^ 


1 

Between  the 

Allegany  and  * 
Blue  ridge* 


Between  the 
Blue  Ridge 
and  Tide 
Watcre. 


:    CoOnties. 
Lincoln 
Jdferfoik 
Fayette 
Ohio     ' 
lifonofigafia   * 
Waflihigton 
Moatgonicty 
.Green-briar 
xianipfliire 
Berkley 
Frede/fck 
Shenando. 
Rodtingham  " 
AtxgufU 

Rockbridge 
Botetourt 
''Lbu^onn 
Fiiuquier  J 
Culpeper    ■ 
Spotfylvania 
Orange 

Louiu 

Goochland 

FluYanna 

Albenuirle 

Aoiherft 

fiuckiDgham 
i  Bedford   ' 

Henry 

Pittfylirania 

HalffaK 

Cbarktte 

Prince  Edward 

Cumberland 

Powhatan, 

Amelia 

Lunenburg 

Mccklenberg 
(.Brunfwicki 


Situation. 


Between 
Jaines  riter  ft  ' 
fCai^bBaa. 


Between 
laineaand 
X  Qrk  rivers. 


Between  York 
^nd  Rappaha-  •• 

noc 


Cotmtieni 
Creenefville 
Dinwiddie 
Chcfterfield    - 
Prince  GdDrge 
Surty 
Suffez 

Southampton 
Ij9e  of  Wight 
Nanfemond 
Norfolk 
Princtfs  Anae 
Henrico 
Hanover 
New  Kent 
Chailea  City 
James  City 
William(bun4 
York 

Warwick  . 
Elizabeth  City 
Caroline 
King  William 
King  and  Queen 
Effex 
Middlefex 
Glouceiler 


Between 
Rappahanoc 
and  Patow- 
mack. 


Eailemihore 


^Fairfax 
Prince  WHEam 
Sta£fopd 
King  George 
Ric&nond 
Weflmoreland 
Northamberlaad 
Lancaftcr 

{Accomac 
Northampton 


CapcSi  bats,  and  rivers.]  In  failing  to  Virginia  or  Matylandy  yon 
pafs  aftrait  between  (wo  points  of  land,  called  the  Capes  of  Virginiay  which 
opens  a  pa&ge  into  the  bay  ofChefap^ak^  one  of  t^e  largeft  and  fafeft  in 
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t!ie  whole  world  ;  for  it  enters  the  country  near  300  miles  from  tbe  footh  tc* 
the  north|ts  about  l8  miles  broad  for  a  confideraUewa^,  and  fevcswiiere  it 
is. the  narrtiwcfty  the  waters  in  -  mod  places  being •  nine  fitkoma  deep.      Tbn 
bay,  through  its  whole  extentf  receives  a  vaft  oumtbernf  navigaixle  riirecs  from 
the  fides  of  both  Maryland  and  Virginia.    .From  ibe  latter*  b|&dcs  aUisrs  c: 
lefs  note,  it  receives  James  River,  York  River;  the  Rappahamtac,  mxtd  the 
Potowmac  ;  thefc  are  not  only  navigable  for  large  (hips  into  the  heart,  of  th<: 
country,  but  have  fo  many  creeks,  and  receive  fuch  a  number  of  fmalltfr  na- 
vigable  rivers,  that  Virginia  is  without  all  manner  of  doubt  the  couatry  zq 
the  world  ojF.  all  others  of  the  moft  convenient  navigation*     It  has  been  oL»- 
ferved,  ai^d  the  ob&rvation  is  not  exaggerated,  that  every  planter  has  a  river 
at  his  door.       *:  ^      • 

Fap^.p.f.  THE  COUNTRY.]  The  wholc  face  of  this,  country  is  fa  estrcroe- 
]y  low.  to  wards-  the  fea,  that  yclu  are  very  near  the  fliore  befbrf  you  cw  dtf- 
cover  laQd  from  the  mail  hiad*.  The  lo^y  treeSj.  which  cover  the  foil,  gra- 
dually rife  as  it  ,w^re  from  .the  ocean,  and  afford  an  enchanting  profpetfL 
You.trafet  l.oc>  i^il^s  into  the  country,  without  meetiag  with  a  hiUy  which  is 
nothing  uncommon  on  this  extenfive  ooaft  of  North  America* 

Air  'AND  ctiHATs.]  In  fummer  the  heats  hpe.-are  ezceffivcy  though 
liot  without :  rcffclhing  breeies  fromi  the  fea.  The  weather  is  cfaangeabl?, 
and  the  changes  fudden  and  violent.  Their  winte|[^  frods  come  on  wrthout  the 
leaft  warning.  To  a  warm  day  there  'fometimcs  fucceeds  fuch  anintenfe  cold 
in  the  evenings  as  to  freeze  over  the  lafgeft  rivers. 

The  air  and  feafons  here  defend  very  much  i^pon  the  wiudi  as  to  heat  and 
cold,  drynefB  and  moifture,  .  In  winter  they  haive  a  fine  clear  air»  and  dry 
which  renders  it  very  pleafant.  Their  fpring  is  abqpt  a  month  earlier  than 
in  England ;  in  April  they  have  frequent  rains  ;  in  May  and  June,  the  beat 
incrcafes  ;  and  the  fummer  is  much  like  ours,  being  refreshed  with  gent!« 
breezes  f)rom  the  fea,  that  rife  about  nine  o'clock,  and  decreafe  or  increafe  iS 
the  fun  rifes  or  falls.  In  July  and  Auguft  ttieie  breeds  ceafe,  and  the  air 
becomes  ilagna:tt,  and  viojently  hot  ;  in  September  the  weather  generaL'f 
changes,  when  they  have  heavy  and  frequent  rain^y  which  ocqafion  all  the 
train  of  difeafes  incident  to  a  moid  climate,  particularly  agues  andintermittinr 
fevers.  They  have  frequent  thunder  and  lightning,  but  it  rarely  does  aiiy 
mifchief. 

Soil  AND  PRODUCE.]  Towards  the  fea  Qiore  anj  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  the  foil  of  Virginia  confifts  of  a  dark  rich  mould,  which,  without 
manure,  returns  plentifully  whatever  is  committed  to  it.  At  a  diftancc  from 
the  water  there  is*  a  hghtnefs  and  fandinefs  in  the  foil,  which,  however,  is  of 
a  generous  nature,  and  helped  by  a  kiadly  fun,  yields  com  and  tobacco  ex- 
tremely well. 

From  what  has  been  (aid  of  the  foil  and  climate,  it  is  eafy  to  infer  the  va« 
riety  and  perfeAion  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  this  country.  The 
forells  are  covered  with  all  forts  of  lofty  trees  ;  and  no  imderwood  orbufhcs 
grow  beneath  ;  fo  that  people  travel  with  eafe  through  the  forefts  on  horfc- 
back,  under  a  fine  (hade  to  defend  them  from  tike  fun  ;  the  plains  are  enamel- 
,  led  with  flowers  and  lowering  Ihrubs  of  the  richeii  colours  and  moft  fragrart 
fccnt.  Silk  grows  fpontancous  in  many  places,  the  fibres  of  which  are  as 
lirong  as  hemp.  Medicinal  herbs  and  roots,  particularly  the  fnake-root,  anJ 
the  ginfeng  of  the  Chinefe,  arc  here  in  great  plenty.  There  is  no  fort  ci 
grain  but  might  be  cultivated  to  advantage.  The  inhahitanta,  however,  are 
lb  engroffed  with  the  culture  of  the  tobacco  plant,  that  they  think  if  com 
fufficient  for  their  fuppoit  can  be  reared,  they  do  eneugh  in  this  way*    But 
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iUx  ind  ^^mp  are  ptMucedy  noc  My  fsi'tkc'ir  dw$  leonfomtitkHfy  bvt-Cif^ 
<:xportation«  thongh  not  in  fuch  qiuu^titicft^Aa  migfit  be  ti^ptdM'fmmytht' 
naturje  of  the  fpiU  admirably  fitted  for  productng  thk  cmmBod^ty.       .  <  nn 
Animals.]  Wc  ihall  here  obfervci  that  ibere  were  neither  borfesi  comi 
O^eep,  Qor  hoga  tn.Amezica,  h<hrt  ihey  wei^  carried  thither  by  the  £«•* 
ropeans;  4>ut|s(Mr  ih^y  are  mttltiplied-  fo  extremely »- that  many  of  them» 
particularly,  ill' Virgintai  and  the  fotHherci  .<^loQies,-<rua  wild^     Before  th^ 
i^ar  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies*  beef  and ''pork  ¥^re  fold  "bene- 
from  one  penny  td  t^o^nce  a  p^nd^;  their  fatteft  pollf  tr  at  fix«>pence  a* 
piece;  chickeni.at  three  br  four  IhiDings a  dozen ;  yj^efe  at  ten^peacei  and 
^urkey89t  eighteen-pence  a*picetev  But  fifli  and  wild  fowl  were  ftiU  cheaper  W 
the  feafon*  ind  deer  were  fold  from  five  to  ten  (hillings  a-picce*  'This  elUm^tAi 
knay  f^rve  f<iir  the  other  American  colonies,  where  pr6viiton8  Were  equally 
pledtifttl  and  cheap,  and  in  f»me  ftiU  lower*     Befides  the  animals  tranfporti 
ed  frbm  Europe,  thbfe  natural  to  the  country  are  deer,  of  which  there 'are» 
l^reat  numbersi  a  fort  of  panther  or  tyger,  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  ^d  racoons^ 
Here  is  likewife  that  Gngular  animal,  called  the  opoflum,  which  feems  to  br 
the  woddrat  mentioned  by  Charlevoix,  in  his  hiftory  of  Canada.     It  ir 
9bout  the  iize  of  a  cat ;  and  belides  the  belly  common  to  it  with  other  ani- 
mals, it  has  another  peculiar  to  itfdf,  and  which  hangs  beneath  .the  former^ 
This  belly  has  a  large  aperture,  towards  the  binder  legs^  which  difcovers  « 
large  number  of  teation  the  ufual  parts  of  the  common  belly.     Upon  the/e» 
when  the  female  of  this  creature  conceives,  the  young  are  formed,  and  there 
they;liAng  like  fruit  upon  the  ilalk,  until  they  grow  in  bulk  and  weight  to 
(he  appoiuted  &tc ;  when  they  drop  off,  and  are  received  into  the  falfe  belly» 
from  which  they  go  out  at  pleafure,  and  in  which  they  take  refuge  whe^ 
any  dsin^er  threatens  them.     In  Virginia  there  are  all  forts  of  tame  and  wild 
fowL     They  have  thef  nightingale,  whofe  plumage  is  crimfon  and  blue ;  th^ 
mocking-bird,  thought  to  excel  all  others  in  his  own  note,  arid  including  that 
of  every  one;  the  humming  bird«  the'fmalleft  of  all  the  winged  creation^ 
and  by  far  the  mod  beautiful,  all  arrayed  in  fcarlec,- green,  and  gold.     Itiipa 
the  dew  from  the  flowers,  which  is  all  its  noiirilhrnent^  and  is  too  delicate 
to  be  brought  alive  into  England. 

.  CHARACrERy  M^ANNias,  CUSTOMS. 3  Virginia  has  prodoced  fomc  of  thc 
mofl-  didinguiHic^  s^nd  tnflucncial  men  that  have  been  active  in  effe^ing  the 
late  graad  and  important  revolution  in. America.  Hcrp6liticaland  military 
^harafter  will  rank  among  the  firft  in  the  page  of  hiftory.  But  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  this  ch^radier  has  been  obtained  for  the  Virginians  by  a  fe|r 
(eminent  med,  who  have  taken  the  lead  in  all  their  pubh'c.tranladions,-  and 
who,  in  fhort,  govera  Virginia;  for  the  great  body  of.-the- people  do  not 
cbacern  themfeUes  with  politics,  fo  that  their  goyernraent,  thoiigh  norai- 
nally  republican,  is,  in  fa6i,  oligarchical,  or  aridocraticak 
•  Several  iravellcrs  give  but  a  very  indifferent  account  of  the  generaKty  of 
the  people  of  tliis  province.v  The  young  {oen,  obferves  on)f» generally  fpeak* 
ingt  Are  gamblers,,  cock-figbters,  and  borfe  jo|[^es.  The  inj^enuity  of  a 
X^cke*  or  the  difcoveries •  of  a  Newton*  are  conGdeted  as  infinitely  infe« 
rior  to  the  accompli(hmcnts  *  of  him*  Who  is  expert  in  the  management 
of  a  cpck-fight,  or  dexterous  in  mani%uvriag  at  a  horfe-race.  A  fpirit 
for  literary  enquiries,  if  not  altogether /Confined  to  a  few,  is*  among  the 
body  of  the  people,  evidently  fubordinate  to  a  fpirit  of  gaming  and  barbarous 
(ports.  At  aimed  every  tavern  or  ordinary,  on  (he  public  roa^,  there  is  a 
bllUard  tablcy  a  backgammon-Xable^^cardSa  s^pd.pther  implements  for  various 
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giht%. '  Tb  tfacfie  f{MibKe*hoiire»4be %««lbl!ll^  gcM^  4tt4kciKfgMMiifAd6# 
ydbrt  to  tllfftime,  Wlifch  turngs'  ketffilf  sponeMn  i  Md<at<bi8'b«fifi<»f8ilitii^ 
are  eztremtif  e«p0rt^  kai^'ng  Wchi  iMecmftdm^d  to'k  ftofHthm'cwHeftytftttlt*^ 
'npp  paifion  for  ^cbck-fighting^  ^' dt<«ieffimi  tidt  only  kbttl&atlf  bstrbUfoiiSy 
bst  in^niteljr  b«Mttth  the  liigiittiy  of  «  man  of^ofe,  ia  fo  pr^doftMoe, 
that  th^  ereii  ndttttizc  khcit  fiiatchia  in  tdc  'putticf'pa^^fa^*.  -  Tlita  difi- 
yatiov  of  ^banners  18  the  confe^evce  of  iniAoleince  aM  ihiMuf«f|  which  are 
Ac  IrWt  bf  AfricwiTflivcry. 

HiTToair,  oc^nt;if»ir£ifT)VioirotA-T     Tbi«  n  tbe  ^rft  cMmtrf  «4iFich 
Ttoir,  TOii7if8.  4)ft>  coMMBRce.j  tfie  EogMr^liAitad   in    Aaailca^ 
We  derived  <^tiT  rfgl>t»  not  only  to  fhia»  bot  to  fitU  our  other  'fcfdtliseffil«« 
n'  baa  been  already  pbfervedy  ffoiti  the'difeott^  of  Sebsfttttn  Cabot,  WbOr 
h)  !i4^7»  firft  aitade^c  northern  ^ntment  of  Atkimcft,  m  tbe  fenrtte  of 
Henry  Vll.  of  Eiigliittd.     No  atteyiv|>pt,  >hot(rtver,  wei^  nade  to  fettle  ic 
titt  tbe  reign  of  ({neen    Elizabeth.     It  wa^  then  tbat  Sir  Walteir  R^e^gh 
applied  to  eonrt,  bod  jrot  together  SL,tow.pBWf^  vfhkh  '\f(i8  compofed  of 
Several  frerfona  of  diftinftion,  add  federal  eitriiifiit  mcrcbami,  Mrho  agreed 
•o  Open  a  trade,  tod  fettle  a  colony »  i A  that  part  bf  the  world,  wbidi,  in 
lionoar  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  called  Vhgmia.     Towards  the  cIo(e  of  tba 
fixteenth  o#nttfry,  federal  kttempts  were  ift^de  for  fettling  this  colony,  be- 
lore  any  proted'fnc^eftlftiL     The  three  frft  coMpanks  who  failed  into  Vir- 
ginia, penfhed  throbgb  heager  sind  difeafes,  or  were  catoitby  tbe  Imliaiia. 
The  fduvth  waa  reduced  to  altnoft  the  faane  ^tiuiation>;  and,  being  dWindled 
to  a  feeble  remainder,  had  fet  fail  ftk  England,  ^^t{f%ir  i>f  liring  la  fiicb 
an  'ancniltivaiitfd  country,  inhabited  by  fuch  hoftHe  and  warlike  favage^a* 
But  iu  tbe  month  of  Cheiapeak  baly,  they  Wefe  met  by  tbrd  Delawar,  witb 
a  fquadron  loaded  witb  provifidus,  and  wkK  every  thing  neceflaiy  for  their 
yelief  and  df fence.     At  hia  pisrftiarion  they  returned:  by  bis  advice,  pra« 
denee,  ahd  winbtng  bthavioar,  the  tnternal  government  of  th4  colony  was 
fettled  within  kfelf,  and  put  on  a  rc^fprdable  footing  with  regard  to  tta  en^ 
ftiies.     This  nbbkmanv  Who  had  dccepced  the  -^o^ernment  of  the  Udpm* 
tuifiagrproYinee  of  Virg^inia 'from  the  nobleft  motives,  waa  conipelkd,  by  the 
decayed  ftate  of  his  health,  to  return  into  England.     He  •left  behind  him 
h6we<ver,  bis  Con ^  as  dt:puty.;  whh  Sir  Thomaa  Gatea,  Sir  GeoY^  Suui- 
nsera,  tbe  honourable  Gedrgne  Piercy,  and  Mr.  Newport,  for  hia  councils 
B^  chenv,  James  Town,  the  ifrft  town  built  by  tbe  £ngli(h  in  the  New 
World,  was  ereAcd*     The  colony  continu<edto  floarifb,  and  the  true  fonrcea 
of  its  wealtb  began  to  bb  dffco^vered  and  improved.    The  firft  fectleia,  lilie 
ihofe  of  Maryland,  were  genertilly  perfbna  df  confid«ration  and  didiad^on. 
It  reniained  a  fteady  ally  to  the  iroyalparty  dbring  the  troubkos  of  Gnsat 
Britain.     Many  of  the  cavaliers  ili  dan^ctr  at  home,  tooic  refuge  hire ;  and 
under  tbe  government  of  Sir  William  Berkley,  held  out  for  tbe  ciown,  un<* 
til  the  parliament,  rather  by  ftratagem  than  fo«ce,  reduced  them.     After 
the  reftoration,  (here  is  nothing  very  intereftingrin '^e  hjftory  of  tbispro- 
Vince.     Soon  after  this  tinie,  a.  young  gentlemaq,  named  -Bacon,  a  laager, 
availing  himfelf  of  -^me  dikonoenta  in  the  ^colony,  on  account  of  reiliaiota 
in  trade,  became  very  ^popula*^  and  fete  vieHf  thing  in  confufion.     Mia  na* 
tural  death,  boweve9,'reRofcd  peaee  and  unanimiity  ;  and  tbe  iababkanta  of 
Virgtnift  ceafed  to  dcAroy  themielvoa» 

The 

A  traveller  tlirbu^h  Virginia  bl)fervi»;.  ¥hrcfe  or'foilrfnatchci  Wcrcai!verfifc<J  in  the 
pdb]it  printtat  Wilha&ifbiirg;  aodi'was'wxtnds of  fivcin'the oovnti  of  niy  travekltisa 
tkHt'to  ?ort  RoyaL  v^  ; 


WmMJ^  ^XATJIf-ATiUdBftiC^  till 

^>f  the  $aglifli  c^ofMiui^  w4  t«*  ^<  «ij0yoiKnc  <>£  ih^  Ubcrt J  feQ  ^>di  a 
Caisj^^  of  Great  Jgrit^ifi  tbink&,bifx\{^  ^ntided  ia  cv^y  par(  of  lUf  ^|«h»  • 

««fne  qaorc  gri^sioiit^.  and  «  ne^.  l^py^bi  isaiiL  addpd.  to  the  €0iiftitttti9«»  b)r 

vyhich  t^c  p«o|pk»  «(bp  b»d  {oroKt^  «9  «oofid^tioi||  mcix  albw^d  lo.cfe^ 

tWr.  rfpirfeaJMJviQt  ^«Km  9«b  fttH^olyt  iotOi  wbiioh  lbi».  foimferj  it  diradcd^ 

vritb  pti^ikge*  iwi&mbli^g  tlipic^of  tl|«.  jte^f<90ftatkc9  oJF  tbe  coauaom  «f 

XngbkBd. .  Tbu9:  two  Uouffab  tb«  «p|Mi  nod.  kiw«r  koufe  of  afleBoUjr  wtiqp 

^9CiMd»     ThfiUfipfK  hqo£^  whiqli.'«|W  Wfbte  called,  the.  coiractt,  temaiooil 

-00.  its  foDiQCffi&MMPg;  4t  memlters  .^r(.  anpoisDed^  dtiriag  pWafiirc*  Iqr  the 

CK>WQ  I  |h«x  iiri^«  (iyl«d  Honoumble,  ani  aofwovd  m  fcauB  scafuce  id  ike 

Jiaufe  of  pf cf«  ia  tte  Briiifli  cQattiditioo*    The  knncfl  kouk  waa  the  gnardkii 

4^  tbc p^plcfa  UtMnici*    And  llwwp.  witib  a  gonjrocti  wprcftiakg  tke. kini^ 

an  upper  and  low^  hovSt  of  aifcn^y*  tliit  goTcmncstiiboBe  a  ftiUung  ttfieot- 

)»laiice  to-Qiii  Q{B9Q»    Wbeq.  aA]A  kjll  tiad  paifed  tho  tvcv  bou(!B%  it.caaaGibe« 

foM  th4  gpTWOj^ri  wbo  gave  bH  afisat^gr.  aeg«Aiv«  «»  be  ^agbt  psopefr 

];t  now  aoiwnsd  tbe  %«€  of  a  lans  UtttiLit-  vgaf  tfapfailtodi  to  Xngland^ 

ajnd  bis  OM^Af f«  pkafwc  Imow^  Oa  %hq  &ibje6b    The  np[^  boqie  of  a^i^ 

l^f  afteA:  HAli  oaly  aaa  pa4  oC  ibe  k^giflatufc^  hut  alibraapcory-coWi  to 

abe  goi(era9f ft  i  wiMMHi  ii^fei  catcnnttied  be  oould  d^  ooibiag  o&  oioioeal'i 

it  XoiBf t«M».  aited  as  a  Qoi»rt  o£  ohaMOTv 

The  prefefil  gf^swramam  ol  ibia  paoiiqite/as  ftttkd  iaa.  cciasreotioB  at  MK^ 
liafa(buig^  j^ty.  5tbt  &7^  Ja»  thaa  thf  Icgiflabaa^  oieowtsre,  and  judktaqr 
d4>artiaeaftt  be  firparate  and  diftia£t;  thai  tba'hedfe:^  4e)cgai«B  he  chofca 
anoually  by  tbe  frceboldei:*,  two  for  each  county,  aad  foe  tfae.diftrid.of  Weft 
Augttflba ;  and  one  reprefcntative  for  the  city  of  William(burg  and  town  of 
Norlolk.  The  fenate  to  conftft  of  24  membcrsy  alfo  chofen  by  the  free- 
holders of  the  ftate»  divided  into  20  diilrids.  The  executive  is  a  governor 
and  privy-council  of  eight  members,  chofen  annuatty' by  the 'Joint  Fallot 
of  tne  general  aiTcmbly  of  the  ftate,  who  alfo  chofe  the  delegatca  to  con« 
grefs,  the  judges  and  other  law  officers,  prefident,  treafurer,  fecretary, 
kf:,  \f3i^et%,  ^etiffs,  aiod  cq^pu^sb^  cqa^miffion^d  ^y  tbjl  tfovq^i^rva^ 
council.  *•  '  *  •  ' 

The  inhabitants  of  Virginia  were  eiUmated  in  1782  at  567,614;  of 
whom  270,762  are  negroes.  ^  So  much  do  ibey  iacreafe  under  the  mild 
treatment  they  receive.  In  tb>  very  firft  feffion  after  their  independence  on 
Great  Britain^  the  affembly  paffed  a  law  for  the  perpetual  prohibition  of' 
the  importation  of  flaves.  This  will  in  fome  meafure  ftop  the  incKafe  of 
this  great  political  and  nuxaL^yiU  ^/^%  tbe  laindo  of  men  may  be  ri^ning 
for  a  complete  emancipation  of  human  nature*.  The  inhabitant^  oK  Vir- 
ginia are  a  cheerful,  hofpitable,  and  in  general  a  well  bred  people  :  fome  of 
them  are  v:^\ifi^d  of  vanity  and  oftenution.  Here  are  only  two  towns  which 
deferve  that  name  ;  the  largcft  of 'which,  and  the  capital  of  the  province,  it 
Willi amsbi(rjg,  $7*l2.  N*  )a|.  76-48  W^  long.  cQotaioing  about  lixty 
boufes,  and  fonp  {^iaus  pabli<}  ^aiUaaga*  It  is  about  40  miles  firom'the 
mouth  of  James  river,  and  feven  from  James-town,  which  was  formerly  the 
aapital,  aodi  b^<t^  the  Aowricao  wai^  eontaiaed  many  tavern^  and  pubUp 
houiiss  for  the  emejrtaiameat of  mavinert.  Yarktown  ao4  Gtouceflter  wiQ 
.  on  ba  fiuDBuafiir  tha  aiptwa  o£  Wl  ConivBllii  aad  bia  «nar« 
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* '  InllH  lelk^kig  a^coont  of  the  eolbliKiTe  of  V fr^'nti/ -  ttf^^  aUb  inelo^ed 
4ltiit  of  Maryhuid.  Tddc  pi'omfk!eil''wcre  fuppdfed  to  cxpoit«  of  tobaco^ 
idone.  to  the* annuar value  of  7681060!.  intd  Greit'Britam.'-  -This^at  eight. 
^UniiS'pei^  liogAieady  makea^  the  BtM^r  of  b6g(heik}B>ihaiudrto  96»oop. 
Of  thefi:,  it  ]»  eomptctcdy  that  aboul^i-J>j<^  bogihiea^ft  ^re  66nfumed  at 
iibme,  the  duty  on  which,  at  1^61:  li^  ftt  hbgihead  caime  >to*  3519675!.  the 
^semaining  $2,500  hogihe^dft^Were  exp^iftedby  bur  dHl^Gbaiittlo  l^e  other 
i^ottnujea  of  Eur^e,  and  their  ^lut  returned  to  Gi^at  Britabv^  The  advan- 
%age^  of  this'trade  appear  by  thehaire'  hieAtion  of  it.  It  May not  Be  imprdC. 
-per*  to  add,  that  this  Migle  Imbck  enq[df*7ed'330  fdl-oMKip*,*  and  7960  fca- 
«Den.  Not  only  our  wealth,  thercffore^' but  the  very  finewe  'df  our  national 
length; were  powerfully  brac^by  it.  The  bther ' eommodkieft  of  thefe 
coloniet,  of  which  naral  ftores,  wHiMtf  Indiati  a>rki,  iron  in^igsand  bars,  are 
the  inoft  confiderable*  made  the' whole  exportation,  tit  4^  tvera^e  of  thre^ 
jcBrB,'amo!ant  to  1,040,0001.    Theexp^Hi  of  Grear  Brkaiajtbe  fam^'a^ 

40  onr  other  colonies,  at  alike  average^  ^dOM  to  S65,o6oh' '-* '- '    * 

.  :Here.i0ia€oUege/}foundcd  by  liUng  •  Wiltiain^  csdfed  WiBiam  and  Mary 
college,  Who  gawe  ioooL  towards 'itr' and  20,000  acres  of  bnd^'  with  power 
to  purchaie  aad'lMld;hnids  to  the  value  .of  2O00I.  tf  year^'^nd  A^'dilty  of  one 
•penny  per-pound^on  attnobaoco  exported  «6>the  othei^  pbftt)|tio«il.  Thert 
M  a-prefident,  -fix^iprofeffon,  and  o^er  oficertf, -who'  are  nttnlsd  by  the  goi- 
vmors  on  jri^tors^.  'Spia^honourabie-Mr-Boyltoiade^'^ery'la^ge  donaaoh 
to  the  college  for  the  education  of  iikkian'  childrem  ^'  The^'A^eftyterian  de- 
«6ttiin8tion  of/Cfariftianiis^tlSeinoft  noia^rottft  kk  fhiir  pr^vfttte^i'^r  tlioogh 
the  jfir ft^fettkra  were  £pi((DOpaliaiMi  ydt  thrdugh  thotidolenctfojf  the -clergy^ 
iwo'thinis  of  the  tMople^kad  becoaie  diffentera  at  the  comalendement  of  the 
Amcrkaii  retolution.' bi    .:• 
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WITH  GEORGIA. 


•  r    / 
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i    <  »« .  1 


Sq.  Miles. 


Situation  and  Exysnt. 

y  •     •  »         ■.,«.•• 

Miles.  Degrees. 

Length     700!    l-._^__    ^76  and  91  weft  longitude.  1     - 
Breadth    380I   ^^T^^"^  I30  and  37  north  htitude.    J 

a  • 

T^^w,-,.....o  1  TJOUNDED  by  Virginia,  on  the  North ;  by  the  Atlan. 

JJOUNDAAIES.  J  j^  ^^  Q^j^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ .  ^^  ^y^^  ^^^  g^^  j^^^  ^jj^ 

feparatea  Georgia  irom  Floridsy  on  the  South  j  .and  by  the  Miififippi»  oa 
t^e  Weft.  .         *.    .  ^         - 

•  NORTH 


iio>ooo« 


vinr^j)  STAn^Ks.  of:  America* 
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Difttiai. 


Sdenton, 
9 


Coantiei. 

¥      • 

Xbowan 
Currituck 
Cambden 
Pafcjacftank 


WiJmiQgtooy 
8  Counties. 


tv  : 


Oatc9 

Hdtford     ^ 
Bcrtae'  ^ 

"Ncw^Hanow 
Brunfv^idt 
Cumberland 
Rc^mfen'  '  • 
Duplio^^  H  •  ■ 
Beaden 
Wayne 
.Moore' 
'Craven 
Beaufort 
Carteret 
Ncwbem,  J  Pitt 

■"  8J  Counties^  I  DoUss 

Hyde 
Tones 
i^Onfloii^ 
Tbe  above  tbree  diftrids  of  Eden- 
too,  Wilmington^  andr  ^ewbcm* 
are  on  the    fe)a  coaft,  eKtending 
iinoffl  the  Virginia  line  foath-weft* 
ward  to  Sonth-Carolin'a.    *    ' 
Pavidfon^        CDavidfou" ' 
2  Counties.  1  Sumner.  ^ 


I 


' 


Ci^rias. 


CouDt!e|» 


Halifiixr 
7  Counties* , 


Hillfl)or(^p^h 
^  Cpuntiesi 


Salifliurf^ 
8  Counties. 


Morgan 
7  Counti^ 


(Hali&x' 

Northampton 

Martin 
^  Bdgecoasb 

Warren 

Frankltp 

Nafii 

Orange 

Chatan 

Granville 

Jobtilldu 

Cafwdl 

Sampfim 
t  Walce 

Guildford 
.  Randolph 

Rowan* 

Mecklenburg 

Rockin^^ham 

Surry  - 

Montgomerjf 

Anfon 

Wilkes 

Richmtiocl 

Burke 

Green 

Rutherford' 

WaihingCOQ 

SulliTan 

Lincoln 

HawkiDf^ 


-  r 


SOUTH  CAROLINA,  hath  feren  diftrias,  in  which  are  35  coontleSf  aa 
•  •  follows :      .       '  M .  -  '  . 


t  ». 


Coontics. 


-/K 


Counties; 


A  • 


BfiAuroRT  Dis^  pHiltoni 

TkrcT. 
on  the  fea-coafty 
between  Comba- 
bee  and  SaCvanniAi 
limi.  Chjef 
town  Beaufort 


Lincoln 
Granvilk 
.Shrewlbttry 


ORcA?1l<$fi 


weft  of  B«aufott  4  X 
mast.      Chirf^V«"«« 
town    O.A„c..    L,,^^ 

IwintoB 


BVKGH. 


4     '  •       • 


COKQtios 


•5<^ 
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Charleston 
District. 

and  Combahee 
riven.      .  Cbk^^ 

TOM.     \V.  loii. 
79  12,     tl^bft. 

3*  45- 
Gtofic^TO^v 

DiST&icr*    . 
^ween  Sa0|<« 
viver  and  ]^{9rtfc.^ 
Caroliaa*  Cbif^f 
town  G«.oik<l$'^ 

TOWK. 


Count  les. 
'  Charlefton 

Wa&iDgtfa. 
Marion 

Berkley 

Colletoi^ 

Bartholomea^ 
I  Winyah 


wcR  of  George-  J  ^J™~  ^ 
town     diftria.      SCl€^«°^*»* 

Chief  towQ  Cam- 


WiUiamflMirg 
Kingfton 


;UbeTty 


DEK. 


I  York 
l^Cheftcr 


AbbeWk 


NlNM'.V.tUb  • 
PiSTi.ll91!« 

comprehends  \  all 

other  partial  the    ^^^^ 

ftate»  not  inclgdfd  1  t 

in  the  other  iiS^     l^^rcns 

triQ.  Chiofi  losm 

CAIfBaiBf»» 


Newbiny 

Union 

Laorn 

SpaitanbiiTgh 

•GrecnviBc 


Chej|AW9      Stisrftfcr/    weft      of^      Marlbonavg^   CbcigjSkUp 
G^argetanra  qiflridy  chief  towns  >  lington» 


GioaGiAt     T^%  part  of  the  ftate  ifhtch  hath  heea  hiAfmi  ib  countiei  k 

thus  difided ; 


Cliathata 

£fiing]tafl|.. 

Biirkc 

Richmoixl 

Wilkea 

XibeKy 

Givnn 

Camden 

Wafhiugtiaa 
Greene 

Franklin 


J SATAMlfAHi     hU     32«5»      W.  IflPg* 

\     So-zo 


Ebenezer 

!   Waynefbnr^ 

Airoasira 


L^oifWDe 


BrofOWidi 
St.  Patnck'a 
Golphintoik.    ^ 
Oreeniburg* 


RiTEKs.]  Thefe  are  the  Roanoka*  at  Albetnark  river;  Famtioo  Nnu| 
Cape  Fear»  or  Clarendon  rirer  ;  Pedee ;  Santce;  Savanaah;  Alataigahay 
or  GeoTj^  River,  and  St.  Mary's,  which  ds^idca  Gc^rga  from  FVmda ;  all 
i»h]ch  rrvers  rife  in  the  Apalachian  mountains^  and  mnning  eaft,  faUinto  the 
AthQcic  oceao.  The.  ^^k  papie  aio  watered  by  the  Ch<roiKC%  Ta(aB% 
^Iob:ley  ApatichicoU,  th^  F^wl  riveri  and  laany  other  naUe  ftjcaw  which 
XAit  into  the  M.u^uppi,  or  the  ^ntf  af  Mexico. 

ScA«»  BATS,  A!iD  CAT^s.]  Tilt  <|nly  fea  bordcriag  pa  thii  coaaify  is 
that  of  the  AtboticOccaqLi  wbicb^ia  fo  (hallow  acar  ttia  oaaiw  Ihala  Qap 
of  anr  great  burdeyi  cannot  ajipioadb  it,  except  in  fniiie  ftw  placet.  That 
has  not  yei  h^tu  found  one  good  hazt>oar  in  North  Qu^alina ;  dtthcft  Ut 
thofe  of  Roanoke*  at  the  mouth  of  Albemarle  River,  Famtioo^  aad  Cape 
ftM*    In  South  Caroh'naj  tbac  arc  the  haibcoxi  of  Wicyaw,  or  George 
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To#ti,  Cterl^  ll'own,  and  t*ort  Rbydl.     Iti  Georgia,  tlie  "motitfcs  of  the  tu 
'^ctt  Sa^aiinah  and  AtatMi^ba  'fof  m  good  liarboufs. 

*  'THc-woft  rcrHaffcable  prortionforiCT  fare,  Cape  Hatteras,  In  35  dc^,  odj 
Aiiniites  north  lat.  Capt  Fear  to  the  fouthof  it,  and  Caj5e  Catteret  fWl 
farther  fouth. 

<ii.»MATE  Air«  AU.]  TheiPc  IB  flot  stiiy  confider^ble  *diffcrtnt(J  btjtwtcn 
the  climlite  t)f  thefc  contttries.  In  genera!  ft'  agrees  With  that  of  Virglma i 
but  =wbere  thc»y  dfffer,  ft  is  much  to  the  advantage  of  Carolltia*  The  fmh^ 
IIICT9,  •ind<»ed  ai'e  6f  a  more  intenfe  heat  than  in  VirgiWa,"but  tht  wlrittrt 
arc  milder  and  lliortcr.  Th<^  climate  <yf  Carolinfti,  like  all  ;Ameticati  Weai 
thttf  is  Ittbj^d  to  fndden  tr^nfitions  from  heat  to  pnld,  and'  fi'om  cold  t9 
beat ;  but  not  to  ^iich  violent '  extremities  as  Virgintk.  The  i^inters  art 
feldom  fereec  en6\igh  to  freerc  'any  cdnfiderable  water,  affeAing  only  the 
mornings  and  evtnings;  the  frofts  hare  netcr  fafficieiit  ftrength  to  i*cfi[l 
fhe  nobn  day  fun;  fa  that  many  tender  plants,  which  do  not  ftand  the 
wiiifer  of  Virginia,  flourifh  in  Carolina,  for  they  have  oi^anges  in  great 
pletity  n^ar  Charles  Town,  and  excellent  in  their  kindsy  both  fweet  and 
lour.  ''■•■$ 

'  S^iL,  raoouCEy'AMD  vaceI      In  this  refpeA,  too,  tHerc  is  a  confiderw 
or  THBCotTNTRY.  J  able  Coincidence  between   thefe  countrxe* 

and  Virginia;  the  Carolinas,  however,  in  the  fertility  of  nature,  hate  tb^ 
advantage  $  but  Georgia  hath   not  (b  good  a  foil  as  the  othtr  provinces. 
The  whole  country  is  (n  a  manner  one  f  <reil,  where  our  plaiiter»  have  not 
dearbd  It.     The  rree^  are  almoft  the   f&me  in  every  rrfpedk  with  thofc 
produced  in  Virginia  ;  aod  by  the  different  fpecics  of  thefe,  the  qaaltty  of 
the  fdil  is  eafily 'known.     The  land  In  Carolina  h  eafily  tUared,  as  ther^  it 
little  or  no  underwood,  and  the  forefts  fnoflly  confiit  of  tall  trees  at  a  con* 
fideralsle  diftanee.     Thofe  grounds  which  bear  the  name  of  the  oak,  th« 
walnut,  and  the -hickory,'  are  extremelv-  fertile;  they  are  of  a  dark  fand; 
JnterMiated  with  loam  ;  and  as  all  their  lands  abound  With  nitre,  it  fs  a  lotf^ 
time  before  it  is  ezhauded ;  for  they  here  never  ufe  any  manure.     The  pine 
barren  is  the  worflof  all ;  there  is  an  almoll  perfe6^1]r  White  fand  ;  -yet  iC 
bealfs  the 'pine  tree,  and  fome  other  tife(al  plants,  naturally  yielding  good 
^fofit  in  pitch,'  tar,  and  turpentine.     When  this  ft>ecies  of  land  18  elearedg  « 
for  cwo  or  three  ye^rs  together  it   pixiduces  very  good  crdps  df  Ibdiad 
ao{«n  and  peafe ;  and,  when  it  lies  I0W,  and  is  Hooded,  it  even  ahfwers  fbt 
rice.     But  what  is  moft  fortunate  for'this  province  is,' that  this  imjfft  part 
of  its  land  is  faVouniblc  to  a  fpecies  of  flhemoU  Valifabie  of  all 'its  produds^ 
10  one  of  the  kinds  of  indigo.     The  Ibw,  rich,  fwatnpy  grounds  bear  thcit 
great  (laplc,  rice.     The  country  near  the  fca  is* much  the  worfl«  in  vaxnj 
parts  little  better  than  an  Unhealthy  fait  marih  ;  for'CiiroIififa  is  all  an  even 
plain  for  80  miles  from  the  (Va,  not  a  hill,  not  a  rdck,  not  fcareeiy  <^ven  a 
pebMe  to  be  met  with.     But  the  country,  ai  you  arjvance  in  it,:improvcl 
Continually  ;  and  at  100  miles  diftance  from  Charles- Town,  inYi^xt  it  begins 
to  grow  hilly,  the  foil  is  of  a  prodigious  fertility, 'fitted  for  every  porpofe 

•  of  numan  life  ;  nor  can  any  thing  be  imagined  more  pleafa'nt  to  the  Vyc 
than  the  varicga'tcd  difpofiiion  of  this  back  country.  'Here  the  air  is  piirc 
and  whalef^srme,  and  the  fummer  heat  mush  more  temperate  than  in  tM  'fiat 
fckody  coaft.  .  •  . 

In  Carolina,  the  vegetation  of  every  kind  of  plaiit'  is  incrcditty  quick. 

The  climate  and  foil  have  fomcihing  in  them  fo  'kindly,  that  the  latter^ 

.ahen  leftto  iijelf,  naturally  throws  outttn  immenfequalntity  of  fbwer* 

aod  flowering  ftrubs.'    All  the  European  plants  Arrive  at  perfcftioft  here 

beyond 


* 

lieyond  that  in  which  'their  nutiTe  country  alFoids  them*  With  pfopcr  cii!« 
ture  and  encouragement^  filky  wine,  and  od,  mtgbt  be  produced  in  thefie 
colonies;;  of  the  firft  we  bavefeen  famples  equal  to  what  U  brought. to  ns 
irtnn  Udlj.  Wheat  grows  extremely  w:eU  in  thp  buck^  pa^its*  nnd  jicldt  » 
prodigious  increafe* 

,    From  what  we  have  pbferved  of  thefe  valpabfe  provincoay  their-  pi^diic* 
tions  appear  to  be»  .vines*  wheat,  rice,  Indian  coxti»,  harle^^  pats, . peafif^ 
tieans,  hemp;.  flax,  cotton,  tobacco,  ind,igoj  olive^d,  orange^  citron,  cjprefsy 
faf&ifras,  paJk,.ijiralnuf,  cafiia,  aqd  pine  trees  ;  vfhite  mulb^rry-lrees  for  feed-? 
sng  fiUc' worms ;  farfapariUa,  and  pines  which  yield  turpentioe,  refin,  tar,  and 
pitch.  ,  Tliere  is  a  kind  of  tree  from  which  riins,  an  oil  ,o£  extraordinary 
virtue  for  curing  wounds,;  and  another  which  yieldn  a  l^l^l  thqught  to  be 
little  inferior  to  that  of  Mecca.     There  are  other  trees  befide*  thefe  that 
yield  gums.     The  Carohnas  pfoduce  prodigious  quantities  of  honey,  of 
which  they  make  excellent  fpirits,  and  mead  as  g09d  as.  Malaga  fack. :    Of 
all  thefe  the  three  great  ftaple  commodities  at  prefent  ai'e,  the  indigo,  rtccy 
and  the  produce  of  the   pine.     Nothing  furprizes  an  European,  more  at 
£r(l  €ght  than  the  fize  of  the  trees  here,  as  well  as  in  Virginia  and  other 
•American  countries.    Their  trunks  are  often  ftom  50 .  to  70  feet  high, 
•ithout  a  branch  nr  limb  ;  and  freqvipntly  about  36  feet  in  circiimfereoce. 
Of  thefe  trunks  when  hollowed^  the  people  of,  Charles-Town  zi  well  as  the 
Indians  make  canoes,  wtiich  ferve  to  tranfport  proviiions  and  other  gooda 
from  place  to  place  ;  and  fome  of  them  are  fo  large,  that  they  will  .carry 
^o  or  40  barrels  of  pitch,  though  formed  of  one  piece  of  timber.     Of  tbefe 
fure  likewife  made  curious  pleafure  boats.  ,     , 

.  Animals.J  The  original  animals  of  this  country  do  ;noi;  difier  iftucb 
from  thofe  of  Virginia  ;  but  in  Carolipa  they  have  a  ilill  greater  variety  of 
beautiful  ifowls..  A^l  ^he  animals  of  Europe  are. here  .in  plenty;  black 
cattle  are  multiplied  prodigiouHy  :  to  have  z  or  300  cq^«:is  .?ery  coB)moR« 
but  fom^  have  1000  or  upwards.  Thefe*  ramble  all  day  3^1  pleafure  10.  the 
foreill ;  but  their  calves  being  feparated  and  kept  in  fenced  paftures,  the 
cows  return  every  evening  to  them..  The  Iiogs  rang*  iu  the  fame  manaer» 
and  return  like  the  cows ;  tbtfe  are  very  numerous,  and  many  run  quite 
'  wild,  as  y'.ell  as  horned  cattle  and  horfes,  in  the  woods,  it  is  furprifia^ 
that  the  cattle  fliould  have  iocreafed  fo  quickly  finct  their  being  firi^  im- 
ported from  Xurope,- while  there  are  (nch  numbers  of  wolves,  tygers,  and 
panthers,  conftantjy  rangii\g  the  woods  and  forells.  We  have  aheady  ob* 
fcrved.  that  thefe  animals  are  lefs  ravenous  than  the  beads  of  Africa  and 
Afia;.  they  very  fcldomi  attempt,  to  kill  either  calves  or  foals  in  America^ 
and  when  attacked  their  df^ms  make  a  vigorous  defence. 
.  JJi«TOR,Yt..99^'E*v>!WENT,  POPULATION,)  The  firft  £ngli/h  expedi- 
f   .    cHis^. TOWNS,  AND  COMMERCE.  I  tions  into  Carolina    were  ud« 

((fftunate.  .  Nothing  fucccisful  wiis  done  in  this  way  till  the  year  .16659 
in  the  reign  ujf  Charles  11.  .  A^  that  time  fcveral  £ngli(h  noblemen,  and 
others  of  great,  diilin^on^  obtained  a  qharter  from  the  crown,  invelling 
ihem  with  the  property  and  jurifdi6iion  of  this  country.  They  parcelled 
out  the  lands  to  I>^<^b  as  were  willing  to  go  over  into  the  new  fettlement, 
and  tf>  fubmit  to  a  fydem  of  laws,  which  they  employed  the  famous  I«pcke 
to  compofc  for  them. 

Tl^ey  began  their  firft  fett)ement  at  a  point  of  land  towards  the  fouth- 
ward/of  their  diilr id,  between  two  navigable  rivers.  Here  they  laid  the 
/oujQdation  of  a  city,  called  Charles-Town,  which  was  defigned  to  be,  what 
it  no^  xsj  the  capital  of  the  province.     In  time^  however,  the  difputea 

between 
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3ctwcca  th6  civtxrch  of  Enfflandmep  and  Afenten  ctfdiei  a  tdbA  CEmfttfioQ 

I  n  the  C0I0117.     This  vma  rendered  ftiiJ  move  Mtokrable>»7  tbe  ifMniffi6n»  4f 

ttie  Indians,  wl^otn  they  hud  irfitalcd  hj  thei^  ihfoiteiide  uai  iDJoAm.     Iii 

OT^er  to  preYcnt  the  fat^l  cobfeqiiences  orthefe  inteftine  dWifions  and  {ordgn 

xavars,  ^n^'aiil'of  paiiiftment  was  pafi^d,  whtch  pat  thii  eqlony  oodev.abe 

immediate  ^otedionpf  th^  crovfn.    The  lords  proprietors  aeoepled  a'xt« 

compenfe  6^  a^nt  24,000}.  for  both  the  property  and  jdrifiii&kni ;  and^the 

<ronftittitki^  of  this  colony,  in  thofe  refpcds  in  which  it  diiered  fron  4dk 

royal  icblot^es;  was  altered*    Ead  Gtanville  however^  thought  fit  totttam 

liid  feventh  (hare,  which  cpnt^nued  in  the  pofTeffien  of  hit  famSy.     For  tbe 

more  convenient  adminiftration  qf  afFairSinoo,  Carolina  was  llivided  into  two 

^ftri6l8,  and  t^o  govemn^ents*.    This  happened  in  1 728,  and  from  that  tiadt, 

peace  beii^g  refiored  in  th^  mterqal  goTenimeat»  as  wetl  anvtithth^  Cheroibcas 

knd  dtber  Indian  tribes,  thefe  provinces  began  to  brafldhe  ;  aild^  their  tnde 

advanced  with  woqderful  rapidity* 

Tl)e  fettlement  of  Geoi^ia  was  pnojeAed  in  lyj^V  ^ihtA  fSsveral-piKilic- 
f pirited  noblenicn  and  others,  from  compafBon  to  the  poor  of  theft  hing- 
^oms,  fubfcribed  a  confidetable  fum,  which,  with  io,oooL  from  th^  g)|ven&- 
nsent,  watf  ^ven  to  provide  i^ecefiaries  for  fuch  poor  perfoas  as  were  willin|r 
to  tranfport  tbemrelves  into  this  province,  and  to  fubnait  to  the  tegalations 
impofed  on  them.     In  procefs  of  time,  new  fums  were  raifed,  and  new  inha- 
bitants fent  over.     Before  the  year  .1752,  upwards  oi  1000  perfons  wefe 
fettled  in  this  province.     It  was  hot,  however,  to  be  expeded,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Georgia,  removed  as  they  were  at  a  great  diilance  from  their 
benefactors,  and  from  the  check  and  control  of  thofe  who  had  a  aatural  it" 
fluence  over  them,  would  fubmit  to  the  magiftrates  ^jppoioted  to  govern 
them.     Many  of  the  reguhtions,  too,  by  which  they  were  bonnd,  were  vei^ 
impTt)per  in  themfelves,  and  deprived  tfaie  Georgians  of  privileges  vi^ich  their 
neighbours  enjoyed,  aAd  which,  as  they  increafed  in  numbers  and  opulence, 
they  thocugrht  it  h^d  they  (hould  be  deprived  of.     From  thefe  corrupt  fources 
arofe  aH  ^e  bad  humours  which  tore  to  pieces  the  confLitution  of  goveni- 
ment.    DifFeniions  of  aH  kii^ds  fprung  up,  and  the  colony  was  od  the  bri^ 
of  deftrudion,  when,  in  1752,  the  government  took  it  under  their  immediate 
care,  removed  their  particular  grievances,  and  placed  Georgia  on  the  fame 
footing  with  the  CaroHnas. 

Th(  metliod  of  fettling  in  Carolina,  and  indeed  in  other  provinces  of  Bri- 
tiih  America,  was  to  pilf:h  upon  a  void  fpace  of  p rouad,  and  either  to  pur- 
chafe  it  at  the  rate  of  ael.  for  1000  acres,  one  (niUing  quit-rent  for  evefjr 
100  acr^d ;  or  otherwife,  to  pay  a  ppnny  an  acre  quit-'retit'  yearly  to  the  pro- 
prietors, without  purchafe-money.  The  people  of  CaroKaa  live  in  th«  fame 
eafy,  plentiful,  s^nd  Insurious  manner  with  the  Virginians  already  defer ibed. 
Poverty  is  here  aln^ofl  an  entire  ftrangerj  and  the  planters  are  the  moft  hof- 
pitabTe  people  that  are  to  be  met  with  to  all  fttangers,  and  efpecially  to 
fucl\  as, by  accident  or  f^isfbrtuties  are  rendered  incapable  of  providing  for 
themfelves. 

The  general  topics  of  converfation  among  the  men,  when  cards,  the  bot- 
tlei  and  occurrences  of  tbe  day  do  pot  intervene  are  negroes,  the  prices  of 
indigo,  rice  and  tobacco^  &c.  They  appear  to  have  as  little  tafte  for  tbe 
fcieoccs  as  fur  religion.  Pojatical  enquiries  and  phUofophical  difquifitioi^s 
are  attended  to  but  by  a  few.  men  of  genius  and  industry  ;  and  are  (00  Ubo- 
rious  for  the  indolent  minds  *of  the  people  at  large.  Lefs  attentkui  and  re- 
fpe^  are  paid  to  the  women  here,  than  in  thofe  parts  of  the  United  States, 
where  the  inhabitaats  have  made  greater  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  civilized 
f  6£  life. 
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Kb.  Iadeai».il  ii  t-t^pthf.  conftrmed  by  4>bCervalioii,  tbait  ia  pr^iorticr. 
die  adTaocemeai'of  civiUtaUoot  ia  the  Ume  proportion  will  Telpc£L  for  x 
women  be  increefed :  fo  thu  the  •  progrefii  of  civilization  m  coiuntries, 
4atC8»  in  towns  and  in.  faoaiUes,  may  be  remarked  hj  the  degree  of  atr- 
..tton  wbich  ic  paid  by  boibaod*  to  their  wiveS|  and  by  the  youi^  men  tc  : 
younff  women* 

Temperance  and  tnduftry.  are  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  virturs 
the  North  Caroliniana.     The  time  which  they  wafte  in  drinking^  i-j!.' 
and  gambling,  leaves  them  very  little  opportnnity  to  improve  tKeir  pli-^^v 
tiona  or  their  minds.    The   improvement  of  the   Ibrmer  ia    left,  to  tr. 
orerfeers  and  negroes;   the  improvemeot  of  the  latter  is  too    often  rr. 
le&ed*    Were  the  time,  which  is  thus  wafted,  fpent  in  cultiTatlng  the  .' 
and  in  toeaforii^g  up  knowledge,  they  might  be  both  wealthy  uk!  learrcr 
i»r  they  hasve  a  ptodufiite  country,  and  ate  by  no   means  dcftitute  c 
genius. 

Time  that  is  not  employed  in  ftudy  or  n&ful  labour,  is  generally  fpest  :  > 
every  country  in  hurtful  or  innocent,  ezercifes,  according  to  the  cufiom  or 
.the  plaee  or  the  tafte  of  the  parties.  The  citizens  of  North  Csut>lioa,  wh 
are  not  better  employed,  fpend  their  time  in  drinkmgi  or  gaming  at  ca':-> 
or  dice,  in  cock- fighting,  or  horCe^raciog.  Many  of  the  interlodes  arc  L- 
led  up  with  a  boxing  match  ;  and  thefc  matches  frequently  become  mc.T.c- 
rable  by  feats  of  gouging  *• 

In  a  country  that  pretends  to  any  degree  of  dvilization,  one  would  bardlr 
ezpe6k  to  find  a  prevailing  cuftom  of  putting  out  the  eyes  of  each  otb;r> 
yet  this  more  than  barbarous  cuflom  is  prevdent  in  both  the  Caralinas,  ard 
in  Georgia  among  the  lower  clafs  of  people.  Of  the  origin  of  this  cuf- 
tom  we  are  not  intdrmed.  We  prefume  there  are  few  competitors  for  th: 
honour  of  having  originated  it ;  and  equally  as  few  who  are  envious  of  ihc 
fUafun  of  thofe  who  have  the  honour  to  continue  it. 

The  only  place  in  either  of  the  Cafolinas  worthy  of  notice  is  Cliarlc?- 
Town,  W.  Lon.  79*1 2.  N.  Lat.  32  45.  the  metropolis,  of  South  Can>!i-3, 
which  for  fize,  beauty,  and  trade,*  may  be  confidcred  as  one  c»f  the  firlt  iii 
Britiih  America.     It  is  admirably  fitnated  at  the  confluence  of  two  oaWgj- 
ble  rivers,  one  of  which  is  navigable  for  (hips  20  miles  above  the  town,  211 J 
for  boats  and  large  canoes  near  40.     The  harbonr  is  good  in  crery  rcfp^^c:, 
bat  that  of  a  bar,  which  hinders  veflcis  of  more  than  200  tons  burth^  1, 
loaded,  fit>m  entering.     The  town  is  regularly  and  pretty  ftrongly  forti£^d 
||y  nature  and  art ;  the  ftrcets  are  well  cut ;  the  hou&s  are  lar^e  and  «cil 
huOt ;   fome  of  them  are  of  bn'ck,  and  others  of  wood,  bat  all  of  the  x 
bandfome  and  elegant,  and  rent  ii  extremely  high.     The  ftrcets  arc  wkfe 
and  ftra^ht,  interfef^ing  each  other  at  right  angles  ;  thofe  nioning  call  ani 
weft  extend  about  a  mile  from  one  river  to  the  other.     It  contains  aboa: 
1000  houfes,  and  was  the  feat  of  the  governor,  and  the  place  of  meeting  ci 
the  aftcmbly.     Its  neighbourhood  is  beautiful  beyond  ddcription.     ScVtr^l 
handfome  equipages  are  kept  here.     The  planters  and  merchaats  are  riJi 
and  well  bred:  and  before  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonic-, 

ibf 

♦  The  isl::aie  and  tmirrtsrtirj^  rfrpfr^^aw,  with  prof  ricty  called  g*^/^,  U  thus  perfonr.rl 
\K1mii  two  hvrrt  arc  wearied  with  fighting  and  bmidts:  each  other,  they  cctne,  &«  it :» 
ctiicdt  to  fJff'e  jy^rUrs^  asd  each  eodeavours  to  twift  his  fore^igets  in  the  car  locki  cf  h  s 
asta^onilL  When  thcfe  are  faft  clinched*  the  thumbs  are  extexuicd  each  may  to  che  Do<<r. 
aad  the  eyes  gfxiiy  tamed  out  of  their  fockcts.  The  vidor  for  hit  cxpertBc&  recexvf 
Ihouta  of  appUuTe  from  the  If  ortiTe  throng,  while  his  poor  f^^fi  actagooift  it  hu^hsd  tt 
te  his  muioftone*    Modc^ 
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he  people  w«l«  ftcwy  i^ftd  e^pebfifc^'io  their  drdfi  «ad%ay  cff  UWiig'}  f« 
hat  every  thing  eMfpittdto'ioftlM^is  by  mtlthtlie  tfiveUefty  t^  lovdiefte 
ind  politefk  place,  as  it  is  one  of  the  richeft  too^  in  all  America.  It  ought-, 
tlfo  tof  be  oMerredy  foir  thehbnour  of  the  peo|>k  of  Carolina)  that  ivii^» 
in  cominoti  "Wfth  the  other  coloniei,  th«f  refolved  againft  the  fife'of  certaia 
luxuries,  *  and  even  necefiaries  of  iife  f  thofe  articles  whtah  improve  tht 
mind*  enlarge  the  underftandingy  andcorre^^e  tafte  fftrt  esocpted; 'tbe. 
importation  of  lxM>ktf  was  permitted  as  formerly*  .'  .>;f. 

North  and  Sooth  Carolina  joined  with  the  other  colonies  in  their  rerdc 
againft  Britain :  and  in  17801  Charles  Town  being  befieged  br  the  kine'a 
troops,  furrendered  ovcapitulation,  with  6000  men  in  arms,  pri(oitfers,  on  the 
I  ith  of  May*  in  that  year,  after  the  fiege  had  continued  feven  wee^s.  n 

As  South  Carolina  has  met  with  infinitely  more  attention  than  the  other 
provinces,  the  commerce  of  this  country  aloae  employed  140  fttps^  wh^ 
that  of  the  other  two  did  not  employ  60,  Its  exports  to  Great  Briiain  of 
native  commodities,  on  an  average  of  three  years,  amounted  to  more  tfiaa 
395>oool.  annual  value;  and  its  imports  to  3^5,0001.  The  exports  of 
l^orth-Carolina  were  computed  at  about  70,0001.  and  its  imports  at  i8,oo(il« 
The  trade  of  Georgia  is  likewife  in  its  infancy ;  the  exports  amounted  to 
little  more  than  74,000].  and  (he  imports  <o  49,eooL 

The  trade  between  CaroHna  and  the  Wcft^lndies  was  the  fame  in  all  re- 
fpefls  yrith  that  of  the  reft  of  the  colonies,  and  was  very  large  ;  their  iradc 
with  the  Indians  was  in  a  very  flouriihing  condition ;  and  they  formerly 
carried  Englifb  goods  on  pack-horfes  5  or  600  miles  into  the  country  weft  of 
Charles«Town.  '  —  .        .  , 

The  mouths  of  the  rivers  in  North  Carolina  form  but  ordinary  harbours, 
and  do  not  admit,  except  one  atX^ape  Fear,  vefTcJs  of  above  70  or  80  tons. 
This  lays  a  weight  upon  their  trade,  by  the  expeoce  of  ligbtcr-age.  Eden- 
ton  is  the  capital  of  North  Carolina,  but  little  more  than  a  trifling  vil- 
lage ;  they  were  lately  proje£king  a  town  farther  fouth,  which  woidd  be 
more  centrical. 

Georgia  has  two  towns  already  known  in  trade.  Savannah,  the  capital, 
is  coromodioufly  fituated  for  an  inland  and  foreign  trade,  about  tsn  miles 
E'om  the  fea,  upon  a  noble  river  of  the  fame  name,  which  b  navigable  for 
200  miles  farther  for  large  boats,  to  the  fi^cond  town,  called  Augufta,  which 
ftands  in  a  country  of  the  greateft  fertility,  and  carries  on  a  coofidcrable  * 
trade  with  the  Indians.  From  the  town  of  Savannah  you  fee  ths  whole 
courfe  of  the  river  towards  the  fea ;  and  on  the  o.ther  hand,  von  fee  the 
river  for  about  60  miles  up  into  the  country.  Here  the  Rev,  Mr.  George 
Whitfield  founded  an  orphan  houfe,  which  is  now  converted  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent ufe,  into  a  college  for  the  education  of  jroung  men  deigned  c^ieiy 
for  the  miniftry.  By  a  late  eftimate  of  their  population^  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  North  Carolina  is  2701000,  of  which  6o,090  are  negroes ;  in 
South  Carolina  Bo,ooo  whites,  an^  about  100,000  negroesj^  and  in  Geor- 
gia, in  the  grand  convenrioi^  at  Philadelphia,  in  1787,  the  inhabitants 
of  this  date  were  reckoned  at  90,1^00,  includiog  three  fifths  of  ao^ooo 
•negroes*. 

th  06kober  1 779,  the  town  of  Savannah  being  in  pofTciOon  of  the  kiog^f 
troops,  was  bcfieged  by  ^ooo  of  the.  American  and  French  tioops  in  con- 
junAion ;  but  they  were  bravely  repulfed  by  the  king's  troops  with  a  great 
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Qakighut  of  th«-  Vntph  tflid  Amerierinib^    But  S^vwmdit  is  w«ll  at  Cb^-^ 
7liwlK#  Weve  aftenKfffls  tvatf^tcd  by  thr  Jmg'«  ti^ops^  aad  reftorcd  to  u 

,The  coternmimt.of  North  CeroUn^jft  now  ^ftrd  in  t  goveraoi,  fer^*: 
and  hoiile  of  C9inraibs0»*  all  elt^cd  MmuaUir  $  the  ctfeeoUTC  ftowrer  ia  a  j^^ 
yvmor  and  £ev^n  (aouttfeUors:  of  jSouili  CaroliiiBy  ia  a  govem^^  lciMt«  - 
s^^.aad  a  houfc  of  sept efcnt^liYts of  $9a  memben :  .and  thjat  of  Ocorg;ia  i 
a  governor^  execntive  coungfl  of  iJ«  aild  hoaie- of  ^Saakify  of  7s  rrprc 
faiiUUvc^. 


NfiW  STATES.  *ORMEB  i*  NQRTH  AMERICA. 

■  ^ 

THE  New  Staie  if  FfdntSttf  wair  (brmed*  t)7  the  unioii  of  three  co»ic- 
ties  in  North  Carolina. .  ovttt  after  much  confu(ion>  alf  prefecficr; 
to  milepchdcncy  were  at  l^r^h  reliDquithed,  and  it  is  tiow  re-vaited  w\*h 
it9  parent  ftatc.  Befides  this,  iwo  otner  ftateS  have  htely  ^iifeo^  tbofe  cf 
l^ENTUCKE,  and  VERMONf.  Of  thcfe  we  AjOI  give  foiwc  accouni  ia 
this  place. 


II    ■  ■■  *■ 
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KENTUGkE. 


J[Belwgmg  ai  prefent  to  the  Stati  of  Urgima,'] 

THIS  country  was  firft  Jifcotcfcd  by  6ne  Mc'Bride,  m  1 5^J4.  Its  ccb- 
tral  |ian  fe  fltnitcd  ftcar  the  Utfttfde  of  38  N,  and  85  W.  long.  U  is 
bovindcd  on  thd  North^y  Saady  Creek,  by  the  Ohio  on  th^  R  W.,  by  Not 'a 
Carolina  on  the  South,  and  by  Cambeilasid  mountains  on  the  Elft. 

K^fnttfcle  it  ffvMed  into  f^encout^des. 

CouAtiH.  Chfcf  "f  owng. 

r^f i^rfon,  at  the  Ms  of  the  Ohi6'    louif^iHe 


Tayctte* 

Bonrboii 

Merdtr 

NeTTon 

Maddifon 

Uncoln 


-i^  Leiirtgtoli 

None  ' 
•^         Hint>dfl:own 

Bardftown 
•^        Noiie 

None 


In  all  diefe,  t%  w^S  as  tn  many  otficr'pticeSy  art  hoaf&  fer  tlid  iofprajoo 
of  tobacco* 

The  Ohio  bounds  Kcntuckc  in  its  il^hok  length.  This  fiatc  is  watered 
by  many  riYcrs,  and  the  greatcft  part  of  t)ic  foil  is  amazingly  fertiir,  ud  vi 

mere 
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more  tnnlpen^H  WA  imitbf  than  mj  part  in  Aiticric?^    fU^^ft  bbffalae^ 

bearn  c)ecr»  dk$,  iind  sfi^nf  p^iar  aiuiBl|Is,  fy^ipmoato  tht,  Unite4  States,  an4 

otikcrg  entirclf  uakilpwn  ta  then^     Ip  tl)f  rivets  ar<  the  &vt^  64i|  And  abon* 

dsif]tjfc.  .  j^almoRf  r^aci)*;  perch^  «eU  8(mi  ail  kinds  of  |took  JifK.     The  parOiqutt 

is  comnwn  herci  as  is  the  ivory-bill,  wood-cockf  of  tf  wbit^  Coloury  wkh.ik 

>vhrite  pkiine.'    The  bill  is  pure  jvory.  ,  Hci;e  js  an  owt  likft  ouc^i  ba^  dif- 

fetcflt  in  votifdraiion.     It  i^fik^s  a  (urpri^ng  ^oife  like  « jnan  in  /i^reis^  '  lu 

i^ti^tiral  eurioflti^  jRre  yftofiiihing  aBdinttunjieral^e.     Cuvts  prefdund  attia^fiig* 

ly  l^rge^  in  fome  of  whioh  you  fitky  travel,  feveral  iliiles  ffnd^r  a  fine  lim^-fioae 

rock^  fupportfed  by  tuHobs  Krches  and  ^pillavs,     Ifi  mofi  of  them  run  (br,eaiiil. 

of  water.     Near  LfCxington  are  to  be  feen  curious  fepulchres  full  of  h^mai^ 

flccletoas.     There  are  thfee  fpriitgtf  or  ppnds:of  bitdm^a  qear  Gt^tti  {liter, 

i^bicH  difi^arg^  iheitifeives  into  a  cemmaQ  re^p^ciff  aifd  whett  ufisd  in  tUvaph' 

anf¥#er  all  the*  purpofi(s  of  the  ^lieft  oil*;    Thpretre  itany  jsHlita  Wki» 

and  different  places  abounding  with  copper,  wluch  WJien  refined  is  ec|aal 

tb  any  in  ibe  WotU..    At  ai  fait  ffiriug.  n^ar  the  Ohio  river,,  very  I^ge  boA0i 

have  heeh  found  far  furpafliBg  the  fize  oi-  a(py  (peeks  of  sipimals  oov^  aa 

America,'  the  heiid  appear^  to  hsfve  been  C($n£defabfy  above  tbr^e  feet  loiig* 

Dr.  Hunter  ikid  it  totild.not.be  the  elephjaat,  and  that  from  the  fbrrKof  the 

teeth  it  mnft  have,  been  caraivorousy  find  belonging  to  a  race  df.nDinaalf  pow 

extinct.     Spedimciis  ha>e  been  fent  both  to  France  and  fflghilid.     Whtti 

animal  this  is^  itad  by  what  means  its. ruins  are  fodnd  in  th^fc  r^gipns,  (wfaeie 

AOfbe  fuch  now  escift)  ate  very  difiicttlt  <|udftioa8^  and  vario^fly  reftolved.    Tile 

Tflricty  of  cbhjefttu«B  ferves  oflly  to  piove  ch^  fuUitty  of  alL 

The  Miffifit)pi  and.  Ohb,  are  the  keys  to  tjbe  northerq  pa^ts.df  the 
>ieft«ni  continent.  Th^  ufoal  routcf.to  Keat^cke  is  fr<^m  Philadelpbii  oi" 
^timdre,  by  the  .way  of  reteHbargh;  From  t^e  mo^tfi  of  the  Ohio  t& 
New  Orleans,,  (a  dift^nce  notexee^dipg  4^  mil^s  in  a  Arajght  liufe)  ii  S§S 
by  water;    The  moutb  eiiipttetf  itfelf  by  fetreral  channels  kto  tbe  gdlf  of 

MeXtcdL  ....,.•   '/::  ... 

An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  aft(Miiih\ng  eiQigr^tiohft  to  this  conntry«  froii 
the  following  account  taken  by  the  adjutant  of  .the  troops  Rationed  at  Fott 
Harmcr  at  the  mouth  of  Mufkingum, 

From  the  loth  of  OAobcr,  1786,  to  the  .12th  of  May  1787,  177  boat% 
containing  f 689  fcmbi  1^353  horfes,  j^^  cattle^  it2  ^ftgg^a  ind  T^o 
phaetdnsy  befidefl-a  very  oonliderable  ^urab^r  tliat  paiTdd  in  the  night  uaob- 

.  itas  at  preierit  peopled  by  above  oi^e  hundred  and  ftfty  thouTs^d  fetiAerft» 
From  the  iatierior  fettlements  of  this  vad  tountry,  AoSerica  i'ill  <fdk-ivi.  her 
feture  gre^tnttt,  and  eftabliih  i^cw  sAipifc-es  to  nvai,  aad  perhaps  outdo  tht ' 
9Qcicnt  world« 


T        4 
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THE  ftat^  of  Vermont  ijf  a  vaQ;  coi^atry,  fi^uated  paftwarl  ot  ^ew 
Hampfliircj  fouth.  of  MaiTacbafetBi  ^  weft  of  New  York.  It  is 
]{.5  miles  in  lengthi  and  60. in  breadth.  The  capttii  of  the  ftates  is  &en- 
AinnSen.  .       .      •  ... 

'She  Aliens  are  the  chiefs  or  head  men  of  the  country.     It  is  |[ovem^d  by 

;  Morle'i  Agi^<ian  Geography,  p.  49;. 
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teowfi  fa^y  sftdefiendent  of  cbAgiVfii'at^d  K\tt  ftates.  HMi^o  if  hus  becQ 
alR  ehy^  of  conteiitioh  bctw^en'^lhr  ftates  of  New  Y^k-  and  Ne«r  H«i»p-- 
Awe.  Tlie  people  liad>  for  ar  long  time,  no  other  name  than  Green  Motifs* 
fain  Boys,  wbfich  they  galfidzed  inio  Verdmotity  and  imtt  cormpted  iota  the 
cafier  prononcfBtion  of  Vermont. 

Theanttcjae  fereftat  vaxo  which*  the  trm  of  man  is^  ju{^  cartying  the  <dc* 
fm^ke  axy  e^ery  where  aJTord  the  moft-  grand  and  ft^lime  jj^^p^^;  Idttle 
#f  the  femd  of  this  ftate  it  yet  cleared,  but  the  emigrationt  to  it  from  odier 
Cades  are  gfeat^  and*  it  will  foon  become  weB  ucoltivatedi  and  cqtud  ui  fcrti« 
Sty  to^  the  fUtes  it  approxinateSk    Its  popnktion  is  'fald  aUeady  to.amomt 

The  declafatten  which  they  made  by  their  reprefentattves-in  conrentioa  at 
Wmdfery  on  the  a^th  of  December,  1777,  tind  ^^^<^^  makes  •  part  of 
iftcflr  ^afftttiHtony  breathes  as  high'a  fpirit  of  hbeTty»'as  that  pf  any  of  tbeir 
ntF^boors*  They  aflert  that  all  men  are  born  equally  free— wkh  equal 
i^htSy  and  oughtto  enjoy  liberty  of  confcience — fftcdom«of  the  prefs— -triid 
iy  |uty— ^power  to  form  new  ftates  in  vacant  countciety  and  to  regulate  their 
•WR  internal  police—- that  all  eledions  ought  tO'  he  free^^^'that  au  power  ia. 
caifiiMlly  in  the  peoplc-^-that  goiremment  ought  to  be'  inftituted  for  the  com* 
aooR  benefit  of  the  community-^and  that  the  oommntiity  have  a  right  to^ 
^klbvm  or  ilbolifh  goremment— ^(hat>  every  member  of  fodety  had-  a  right  to> 
fvotcAion  of  life,  liberty  and  prO{)My-^and  in  rct6m  is  bomid  to  cointribiite 
kar  proportion- of  the  ezpence  of  that  protedion^  and  yield  bis  pcribaal  Icr-^ 
me  when  neceffary — ^hat  he  (haM  not  be  obliged  to  give  evidence  againft 
limfctf— that  the  people  have  a  right  to  bear  arms-A^bttt  no  ftanding  anntea 
ftalt  be  maintained  in  time  of  peace-— ^hat  the  people  have  a  right  to  ~  bold 
Aemfelves,  their  houfes,  papers,  and  pofleffions-  free  from  £earch  pr  fdzure^ 
and  therefore  warrants,  without  oaths  Brft  made,  aferdittg  fufficient  fbuada- 
fioir  for  them^  are  contvary  to  that  right  and  ought  not  to*  be  granted— that 
pevfon  ihall  be  h'able  to  be  tranfported  out  of  this  ftate  for  trial  for  any 
nee  committed  witfain  this  ftatCy  &Ci*. 


0 

'The  ftatesof  Nen^  York  and  Peanfylvania  have  krge  tniQ^of  fertile  bud, 
ekfisni^ng  to  the  lakes  proper  for  the  forming  of .  fettlcmeBts,  and  very 
capital  ones  have  lately  been  madel  This  country  will  in  future. prove  one 
of  the  moft  advantageous  commercial  fituations  in'  America,  having  in  a'man* 
aer  the  key  of  Canada^  and  of  all  the  northern  Indian  trade;  the  naiHgation 
tatending  Imol'thc  wcfiem  iea  tath^  lakes,  baa  no  «ther  obAmfkion  than 
fflMll  portages,  which  in  time  will  be  converted  into  canals.  The  fur  tnde 
will  chiefly  centre  in  this  country. 

^Ja  thcinlaad  .country  of  Virginia  and  North  CaroUnaj^^the  fettlements  in 
many  parts  extend  to  the  mountains.  In  the  eaftem  parts  of  Virginia^  fet« 
tkments  have  beea'^made  in  the  rpountaina  themfclvesy^  where  fome  induftri« 
ooa  Germans  (who  found  the  lands  in  the  vallies  tak^n  up,}  have  eftablifhcd 
confiderab|)e  plantations. 

.    South  Carolina  has  immenfe  tracts  of  fertile  landnnfettled. 
'   The  ftate  of  Virginia,  poflcfling  lands  on  the  other  fide  of  the  moantains* 
(and  having  more  immediate  communication  with  the  Ohio  country  on  .the 
river)  many  thoufands  haye  pafled  over  them,  and  fettled  xberofelvea  itt 

-       -  '     '  'y  -r    -    .  Aat 

•  M«rfc'9  j^aiencan  Geography,  j>.  447. 
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tliAt  tnOs  which  VtcB^'  hi^lweeti  the  molwUifu  and  ihs  fiver.   -  It  it  find  favr 
•^cmigraiiu.have  jcroflbd  that  vWer,  and.fet(kd  ia  the  oouotrf  bonderiqg  cm  tic 

^Skj  a  laic  fettlesiept;  th«  country  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Ohio  is  indoA- 
«d  ia  tW  data  df  Vt^^iniiu  All  the  country  to  the  northward  of  this  pvtt 
tbf^tf  cxtendiog  from  PenofyWania  to  the  eaft,  the  lakes  oa  the.ftOFth,  aad 
the  Miffifippi  oft-tljie  weft»  are  intended  to  be  divided  by  congicfs  into  t«a 


new  lbates« 

WASHINGTON, 

METROPOTAMIA, 

PESILIPPA, 

MICHIGANIA,; 

ILJLINOIA, 


CHERSONESUS, 

SARATOGA, 

SYLVANIA, 

ASSENIPI, 

POLYPOTAMIA. 


't% 


TheCe  ten  ftates  (fpreading  over  an  immtnCe  tra&  of  hndO  are  travetU 
by.  the  great  river  Ohio,  in  a  courfe  of  1200  miles,  receiving  into  its  watea 
the  tanameraUe  rivers  which  are  fcattered  over  the  whole  country.  On  tbe 
north  they  are  bounded  by  the  five  great  lakes,  Superior,  Michigan,  Hura^, 
Erie,  and  Ontario ;  which  empty  themfelvea  into  the  river  St.  Laurence. 
On  the  eaft  they  have  the  ftates  of  New  York,  Pennfylvaaia  and  Vii;^iii% 
whoCe  navigation  (as  well  as  the  St.  Laurence)  affords  thtm  adiredooi%* 
munication  with  -the  Atlantic  Ocean.  On  the  iouth  they  are  partly  bonadel 
by  the  mountains,  and  on  the  weli  by  the  vaft  river  MiiEfipi,  (whofe  rouKse 
ia  unknown)  and  which  after  flowing  through  the  great  continent  of  Aaae- 
lica,  (admitting  into  its  fwelluig  waves  the  tributes  of  a  thousand  waters) 
falls  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

Oa  the  30th'  Nov.  1782  the  proviHoaal  article!  of  peace  and  reooncXa&n 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United .  States  were  iigaed  at  Paris ;  thdie 
were  afterwar^ls  ratified  by  a  definitive  treaty  Sept.  3d.  1783.  Thus  was 
terminated  a  war  equally  ruinous  to  Great  Britain  and  America,  a  war^oaf^ 
tily  and  inftdioufly  fomented  by  France,  the  common  enemy  of  both.  Ns 
looner  was  peace  reftored  and  the  Britilh  troops  withdrawn  from  the  coun- 
try, than  the  United  States  began  to.  experience  the  defcds  of  their  general 
government,  and  finding  that  the  articles  of  the  confederation  would  not  enaible 
them  to  furmount  thote  national  embarraffments,  which  they  experience^ 
.at  length  recommended  to  the  feveral  governments,  the  appointing  of  dele- 
gatss,  who  met  at  Philadelphia  in  June  1787.  In  this  convention  Indi 
alterations  were  nude  on  their  conftitution,  as  were  fiiited  to  their  ^reiest 
circumilaDces  and  calculated  to  promote  unity  among  the  feveral  members 
of  the  confederation,  and  to  give  vigour  to  all  their  operations.  The  old 
•congrefs  terminated  in  April  1789.  A  new  congrefs  with  more  zm^ 
powers  and  a  new  con'fiituiion  partly  national  and  partly  federal  fucceeded 
in  their  place,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  who  wiftied  for  the  happinefs  of 
the  United  States.  By  this  new  confiitutton  or  rather  improvement  of  the 
old  their  fituatlon  was  conficlerably  meliorated,  they  .ftiU  however  conti- 
nued to  experience  all  the  difficulty  and  'embarraflTment  which  naturally 
refult  from  the  neceffary  weaknef?  of  a  new  government ;  in  m^y  places 
the  laws  were  refifted,  and  there  wanted  fuffideot  vigour  to  enforce  ohedi- 
ence,  the  people  were  impatient  under  the  taxes  which  k  was  neceffary  to 
impofe  for  fupporting  the  government  and  paying  the  intsrcft  of  the  <debl  ■ 
contraded  duri[\g  the  war ;  in  thefe  circumftances  it  is  probable  that  a  great 
pirt  of   the  peojfle  found  tlirmfelvcs   difappointed  of  the  happincO  chey 

bad 
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%acl  promtfed  tbeinfelv«99fl  the  friik  of  tkcir  fndcpctdciice»  and  began  to  fuf* 
Wdy^  that} '  their  tmaginattons  bieing  •  dftxzled  by  ii  phantom,  wiilGfa   did  not 
in.  reality  cxifty  thqr  bad  purahafed  at  an  iromenfe  price  what  was  mescly  a 
iram^»    Timehtaitt  ^m^  tiegree  remedied  thefe  evils,  »od  by  the    gradral 
epecation  of  the  fame  agebt,  (h^  gov^rmnent  of  the  United  States  vriD»  it  is 
to  beJioped;  inereafe  in  energy  and  flabtlity  ;  aod  like  the, Brttift  cooft  it u- 
Hon  of  wliicb  >t  is.the^  legitimate  offspring,  become  the  pavcBt  of  profpen'ty 
and  happinefs  to  every  order  of  the  people.     At  the  brewing  oat  of  the 
French  revolution^  while  the  terror  and  alarm  whkh  ft  excited  fn   all   the 
nations  of  Europe,  warnecl  them  to  JLeep  at  a  diftance  from  the  might v 
xuin,wariou8  circumftances  ferved  rather  to  cement  the  Haion  of  France  and 
America.     They  ha^   erpoiifed  her    caufe    during  her   ftru^^e    with  the 
mother-country  I  bj  her  afHtlahce  they  had  been  enabled  to  ucuse  their  io- 
dtependence,  and'  though  the  principles  of  the  revolutionary  govemmeDt 
ef  France  wer^p  as.  inimical  to  the  American  governipfnt  as  thej   were  to 
every  other,  yet  their  oiHance  from  the  fcene  of  aAion  and  the  little  inter- 
cpurfe  which  the  people  of  one  country  cpuld  l^avc  with  the  other,  rcinoved 
■II  apprehenfion  of  ianget;  perhaps  the  very  name  of  republic  fcrvtd  lo 
promote  ihqr  union  ;  another  rf^lbn  may  have  operated  as  powerfully  as 
either,  the  propagation  of  the  pcmicipUB  principles  of  the  French  revo 
lution  am''>ng  tnc  people  of  Ameirifa.     Bqt  whs^tever  friendly  difpofition 
jnight  exift  in  that  country  to^yards  France,  or  to  the  new  order  of  thfngs 
eftablifhcd  tfiirei  fhc  wifely  determined  to  make  ufe  of  the  advantages  of 
tcr  fit^iation;  far  removed  'from  the  contending  powers,  and  to  adhere  to 
the  llri£tcfl   neutrality  ;  it  is  hpwever  impoffible'  but  that  neutral  natiuas 
iBuft  experience"  many  things  from  the  condt36fc  of  the  powers  at  war,  giving 
rife  to  difcuilion  and  negociation  ^  fubjc^s  of  this  fort  frequently  ocean ed 
^^^ixt  Great  Britain  artd  America.  ^  The  rules  laid  down  by  the  former 
country  at  thi  beginning  of  the  watr-r?fpf^ing  the  commerce  of  France  and 
her  colonics,  although  ftri^Jly  conform  able  *to' the  law  and  practice  of  na- 
tions, and  to  the  conduft  bbferved  in  former'wars,  had  been   greatly  mifre- 
prcfcnted  by  the  aftiyity  of  the  French  partizans  who  abounded  ia  Ame- 
rica ;  thefe  mifreprefcntations  were  not  without  their  effe£is  there,  info- 
tnuch  that  at  one  time  matters  feemed  to  wear  a  very  threatening  appear- 
ance ;  all  the  mifchiefs  howver  vvhich  would  have  refuhed  from  a  commence- 
ihent  of  hoftilitUs  were  prevented  by  the  timely  prudence  and  pacific  difpo- 
£tion  of  both  countries :  and  a  treaty  of  mutual  friendship  and  amity  was 
figncd  at  London  iii  1 794  by  I^ord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Jay  ;  this  treaty  not- 
withftanding  all  the  arts  and  influence  of  the  French  party  was  afterwards 
ratified  by  congrcfs.     From  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  obje6l  of  France 
had  been  to  prevail  upon  America  to  make  a  common  caufe  with  her,  and 
asthelikeliett  means  to  pronwte  thcfu  views.'every  effort  was  made  to  fomeat 
jcaloufics  and  divilions  betwixt  Great  Britain  and  America.     It  is  not  there- 
tore  to  be  wondered  at,  that  her  difappointment  fhould  break  out  into  rage, 
when  by  this  treaty  (he  faw  all  her  profpedls  of  embroih'ng  the  two  conntrics 
totally  bladcd,  all  their  differences  compofed,  and  the  foundation  of  a  friendly 
iatercourfe  folidly  laid.     To  this  fource  alone  may  be  traced  all  the  com- 
plnintB  of  the  French  government  af^ainfl  this  treaty  betittixt  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States;  for  it  contains  not  one  article  capable  of  being  ton- 
ftrued  into  a  violation,  or  even  inconfiftency  with  any  former  treaties  by 
which  America  flood  bound  to  other  nations  ;  nor  can  it  in  any  degree  be 
confidercd  as  the  fmalleft  departure  from  the  principles  of  that  ftrid  oeutra* 
uy»  to  which  from  the  beginximg  of  the  war^  (he  feemed  determined  to 
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rndbere,  unlefs  "driven  finomit  by  ads  of  vidlenee  on  th^  patt  of  eith^  of 

%\ke  contending  powers.     Soon  after  this  France  was  fnduced  to  throw  afide 

^he  very  thin  veil  by  which  (he  had  endeavsnred  t«  cover  all  h^r  proceedin^gs 

'Cowards  the  United  States ;  the  confa<|ucnces  were  fuch  ads  of  aggreflioQ» 

Infult  and  otltrage   on  her   part  as   it   was  impoflible    for  any  4)eople  to 

l>ear,     without  renouncing  aU  title  to  the  character  of  a  brave  and  inde* 

pendent  nation.  • 

Anxious  however  to  preferve  to  their  country  the  blelSings  of  peace^  em-' 
\>afradors  were  fent  to  Parisi  if  poffible  to  fettle  their  exiiting  differences  by 
fkegociation  ;  they  were  treated  by  the  French  julers  with  the  utmoU  con-' 
tempt,  they  were  not^  fo  much  as  received  tn  their  public  charadter,  and  they 
vrere  given  to  underftand  by  fome  private  communication,  that  the  buiinefs  of 
their  million  could  not  even  be  entered  upon  without  fubmitting*themfclve8  to 
France  ;  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  pnvate  communications  fuch  a  difcovery  was  ^ 
made  of  the  infamous  duplicity  and  unprincipled  meannefs  of  the   French 
rulers  as  is  truly  aftonifhing,  if  any  thing  o^  this  fort  from  fuch  men  could  be 
aftoniihing  ;  but  for  an  account  of  this  as  well  as  of  every  thing  that  paffed 
at  Paris  betwixt,  the  agents  of  the  dire6tory  and  the  American  plenlpoten- 
tarics  we  muli  refer  to  the  account  publt(hed  by  themfelves  after  leaving 
France.     This  account  was  attended  with  the  beft  effie£ls  in  America  |  fuch 
appeared  to  be  the  infolent  views  of  France,  fo  unequivocal  andundifguifed 
that  every  man  of  virtue  and  difcernment  in  the  United  States,  was  at  once 
perfuaded  that  they  had  no  alternative  but  either  to  refill  the  encroachments 
of  France  or,  tamely  fubmit  themfelves  to  her  power.      They  found  them* 
felves  therefore  in  the  fame  dilemma  in  which  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe 
now  ftand  ;  but  here  a  brave  people  fprung  froih  the  land  of  liberty  could 
not  long  hefitate  which  to  chufe  }  one  principle  fqemed  at  onccto  aduate 
and  unite  the  whole  country  in  a  firm  refolution  to  preferve  their  liberty  and  ' 
repel  the  unjuft  aggreifions  of  an  infulting  foe  ;  and  we  cannot  entertain  a 
doubt,  but  their  vigorous  efforts  will  be  crowned  with  fuccefs* 
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WE  have  already  obferved,  that  between  the  two  continents  of  Amen- 
ca  lie  a  multitude  of  illands  which  we  call  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
wlnich,  formerly  belonged  to  five  European  powers,  as  Great  Britain,  Spain, 
f  ranee,  Holland,  and  Denmark.  But  fince  tl^  commiencemetit  of  the  pre- 
sent war  they  have  been  almoft  all  furrendered  to  the  Brjtilh  arms*  •  As  the 
eliipate  and  feafons  of  the(e  iflands,  differ  widely  from  what  we  can  form  any 
idea  of,  by  what  we  perceive  at  home,  we  (hall,  to  avoid  repetitions,  fpeak  ot 
them  in  general^  and  mention  fome  other  particulars  that  are  peculiar  to  th^ 
Weft  Indies.  '  • 

The  climate  in  all  our  Weil  Indian  iflands  is  nearly  the  fame,  aUowine  for 
ftofc  accidental  differences  which  the  feveral  fituationsand  qualities  of  the 
bn4s  themfelves  produce.     As  they  He  within  the  tropics,  and  the  fnn  goes 
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qvite  overtbeir  hcadsi  pafling  beyond  thrm  to  the  north,  and  never  rcturr.:^- 
^rther  from  any  of  them  than  about  ^o  degrees  to  the  Couth y  they  arc  c:: 
tinually  fubjefled  to  the  extreme  of  an  heaty  which  would  be  intolerable,  - 
the  trade  whid,  rifing  gradually  as  the  fiin  gathers  ftrength,  did  oot  blou  . 
^pon  them  from  the  tea,  and  refreOi  the  air  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  cdsL 
them  to  attend  to  their  concerns  even  under  the  meridian  fun.  Oa  the  oif.. 
handy  as  the  night  advances,  a  breeze  begins  to  be  perceived,  which  b!<>n 
fmartly  from  the  land,  as  it  were  from  the  centre*  towards  the  Tea,  to  « 
points  of  the  compafs  at  once. 

By  the  fame  remarkable  Providence  in  the  difpofing  of  things,  it  is,  tlia 
when  the  fun  has  made  a  great  progrtfs  towards  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  ai.'. 
becomes  in  a  manner  vetticaly  he  draws  after  him  fuch  a  vaft  body  oF  cloud., 
IS  (hield  them  from  his  diredl  beams  ;  and  difiblving  into  rain,  cool  the  air, 
and  refrefh  the  country,  thlrfty  with  tl^e  long  drought,  which  commoLl)- 
reigns  from  the  beginning  of  January  to  the  latter  end  of  May. 

The  rains  in  the  Weft   Indies  (and  we  may  add  in  the  Eaft  Indies)  are 
by  no  means  fo  moderate  as  with  us.     Our  heavieft  rains  are  but  dews  com- 
paratiTtly.     They  are  rather  floods  of  watei',  poured  from  the  clouda  with  a 
prodigious  impetuofity  ;  the  rivers  rife  in  a  moment ;  new  rivers  and  lakci 
arc  formed,  and  in  a  (Kort  time,  all  the  low  country  is  under  water  *.   Hence 
it  is  the  nvers  which  have  their  fource  within  the  tropics,  fwell  and  overflow 
their  banks  at  a  certain  feafon  ;  but  fo  midaken  were  the  ancients  in  thc:r 
idea  of  the  torrid  zone,  that  they  imagined  it  to  be  dried  and  fcorched  up 
with  a  continual  and  fervent  heat,  and  to  be  for  that  reafon  uninhabitable  ; 
when,  in  reality,  fonve  of  the  largcft  rivers  of  the  world  have  their  cour/c 
within  its  limits,  and  the  moifture  is  one  of  the  greateft  inconvediencie^of  the 
climate  in  feveral  places. 

The  rains  make  the  only  diftln^ion  of  feafons  in  the  Weft  Indies  ;  the 
trees  are  green  the  whole  year  round  ;  they  have  no  cold,  no  frofts,  no 
(hows,  and  but  rarely  fome  hail ;  the  ftorms  of  hail  are,  however,  very  violent 

when  they  happen,  and  the  haildones  very  gpreat  and  heavy. ^Whcthcr 

it  be  owing  to  this  moidure,  which  alone  does  not  feem  to  be  a  fufEkicnt 
cai^,  or  to  a  greater  quantity  of  a  fulphuqfous  acid,  which  predominates  in 
the  air  of  this  country,  metals  of  all  kinds,  that  are  fubjed  to  the  z€Liotk 
of  fuch  caufes,  rnft  and  canker  in  a  very  (hort  time  ;  and  this  caufe,  peibaps 
as  much  as  the  heat  itfelf,  contributes  to  make  the  climate  of  tlic  Weft  Indies 
unfriendly  and  ud^leafant  to  an  European  cohflituti^n. 
'   It  is  in  the  rainy  feafon  (principally  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  more  rarely 
in  July  and  September)  that  they  are  affaulted  by  hurricanes  ;  the  moft  ten 
rible  calamity  to  which  they  are  fubjed  (as  weU  as  the  people  in  the  E^H 
Indies)  from  the  climate ;  this  deit'roys,  at  a  ftroke,  the  labours  of  naxry 
year9,andpro(lrate8  the  rtioH  exalted  hopes  of  the  planter,  and  often  juft  at  the 
moment  when  he  thinks  himfelf  out  of  the  reach  of  fortune.     It  is  a  fudden 
and  violent  ftorm  of  wind,  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning,  attended  with  a 
furious  fwelling  of  the  £eas,  and  fometimcs  with  an  earthquake ;  ia  •  (hort, 
with  every  circumftance,  which  the  elements' can  affemble,  that  is  terrible 
and  deftruAivc.     Firft,  they  fee  as  the  prelude  to  theepfuing  havock,  whole 
fields  of  fugar-cancs  whirled  into  the  air,  and  fcattered  over  the  face  of  the 
country.     The  ftrongeft  trees  oflhcforeft  arc  torif  up  by  the  roots,  and 
driven  about  like  ftubble  ;  their  windmius  are  fwept  away  in  a  moment  ; 
their  utenfilsi  the  fixtures,  the  ponderous  copper  boilers,  and  ftiUs  of  ftvc> 

*  See  Wa£er*6  Journey  i^ois  the  lilhmai  of  Daridi* 

ral 
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nii  himdred  weighty  are  wrencbed  from  the  ground*  aod  battered  to  pieces  ; 
^heir  b^fes  are  no  protc£tion  ;  the  rdfefs  arc  torn  cfFatoneblaft  ;  whiUt 
^iie  rain,  which  in  an^hour  rifes  five  feet,  rufh^  ia  upon  them  with  an  ir- 
refiflible  Tiolence. 

T*he  harricaoe  comet  on  either  in  the  qaarters,  or  at  the  full  or  change  of 

the  moon.     If  it  comes  at  the  full  moon,  obferve  thcfe  figns.     That  day 

you  will  fee  the  (ky  Tcry  tutbulent ,  you  will  obferve  the  fun  more  red  than 

at  other  times  ;  you  will  perceive  a  dead  calm,  and  the  hillt  clear  of  all  tbofe 

clouds  and  mifts  which  ufually  hover  about  them.     In  the  clefts  of  the  earth 

and  in  the  wells,  yoia  hear  a  hollow  rumbh'ng  found,  like  the  rulbiog  of  a 

great  wind.     At  night  the  ftars  feem  much  larger  than  ufual,  and  furrounded 

mrith  a  fort  of  bnrs  ;  the  north-weft  fky  has  a  black  and  menacing  look  :  the 

fea  emits  a  (Irong  fmell,  and  rifes  into  vaft  waves,  often  without  any  wind 

the  wind  itfelf  now  forfakesits  nfual  fteady  eallerly  ftream,  and  ihifts  about 

to  the  weft  ;  from   whence  it  fometimes  blows  with  intermifiSons  violently 

and  irregularly  for  about  two  hours  at  a  time.  The  moon  berfelfis  furround* 

cd  with  a  great  bur,  and  {ometimes  the  fun  has  the  faoK  appearance.  Theft 

are  figns  which  the  Indians  of  thcfe  iflands  taught  our  planters,  .by  which 

they  can  prognofticate  the  appearance  of  an  hurricane. 

The  grand  ftaple  commodity  of  the  Weft  Indies  is  fugar  ;  this  commodi* 

ty  was  not  at  all  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  though*  it  was  made  in 

China  in  very  early  times,  from  whence  we  had  the  firft  knowledge  of  it  ; 

.  but  the  Portugnefe  were  the  firft  who  cultivated  it  in  America,  and  brought 

it  into  req^ueft,  as  one  of  the  materials  of  a  very  uniTerfal  Iqiary  in  Eiiropeu 

It  is  not  fettled  whether  the  cane,  from  Which  this  fubftance  is  eztni£led  be 

a  native  of  America,  or  brought  thither  to  their  colony  of  Brazil,  by  the 

pQrtngoefc,  from  India  and  the  coaft  of  Africa  ;  hot,  however  that  matter 

inay  be,  in  the  beginning  they  made  the  moft,  as  they  Aill  do  the  belil  (ugara 

which  come  to  market  in  this  part  of  the  work).    The  jnice  within  the 

fugar-cane  is  the  moft  lively,  eirgant,  and  leaft  cloying  fwcet  in  natpre  ;  ^nd 

which,  fucked  raw,  has  proved  extremely  nutritive  and  wbokibroe.     From 

the  molaifes  rnm  is  diftiHed,  and  from  the  rcummings  of  the  fugar  a  measer 

fpirit  is  procured.     Rum  ^  finds  its  market  in  North  America,  where  it  is 

coofunifd  by  the  inhabitants,  or  employed  in  the  African  tradc^  or  dift rib ut- 

ed  from  thence  to  the  fifhery  of  Newfoundland,  and  other  parta  ;  btfic{es 

what  comes  to  Great  Britain  aini  Ireland.     However,  a  very  great  quantity 

of  molafies  is  taken  off  raw,  and  carried  to  New  England  to  be  diftilled 

tbere»      The  tops  of  the  canes,  and  the  leaves  which  grow  npoo  the  joints, 

make  very  good  provender  for  their  cattle,  and  the  refofc  of  the  cane,  after 

grinding,  ferves  for  fire  ;  fo  that  np  part  of  this  excellent  plant  is  witbout 

its  ttfe. 

They  compote  that,  when  things  are  well  nuiaaged,  the  nms  and  mo* 
laflcspay  the  charges  of  the  plantation,  and  the  fugars  are  clear  gain*  How* 
ever,  by  the  particulars  we  have  feen,  and  by  others  which  we  may  eaiily 
imagine,  the  expences  of  a  pbntRtton  in  tbe  Weft  indies  are  very  great,  and 
the  profits  at  the  firfl  view  precarious ;  for  the  chargeable  articka  mi  the 
wiodmilj,  the  boiling,  cooling,  and  diftilling  houfes,  acd  the  buying  and 
fubfifting  a  fuicable  number  of  flavea  and  cattle,  wDl  not  fuffer  any  man  to 
begin  a  fugar  plantation  of  any  confeqoence,  not  to  mention  the  purcbafeof 
the  land,  which  is  very  high,  under  a  capital  of  at  kaft  5000L  Neither  k 
the  life  of  a  pYantcr,  it  he  means  to  acquire  a  for loae,  a  life  of  idW&efa  and 
Inxury  ;  at  all  times  he  muft  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  hi&overfeers,  and  even 
avcrfee  faim/dt  .occaiicnafly »    But  at  the  boiling  fcafon,  if  he  is  prepcxly  at* 

6  Fa  tcntivc 
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t«ntive  to  his  afikirs,  no  ynj  of  life -can  be  mpre  liborious»  and  more  dzn^e^ 
reus  to  the  health ;  from  a  conftant.  attendance  day  and  night,  in  the  cxtre^ : 
united  l)eat6  of  the  cUmate,  and  fo   many  ii^y  -furnaces  ;    add  to     th  , 
the  lofies  by  hurricanes,  earthquakes,  and  bad  feafons  ;  and   then    coniicTcr 
when  the  fug^ars  are  in  the  caik,  that  he  quits  the  hazard  of  a  planter,  to  rn. 
ga^e  in  the  nazards  of  a  merchant,[  and  (hips  his 'produce  at  his  owa  ri  r. 
Thefe  confiderations  might  make  one  believe,  that  it  could  never  anfwer  t  > 
etigage  in  thisbuflnefs  ;  but  notwithftanding  all  this,  there  are  do  pacts  of  the 
world,  ID  which  great  eftates  are  made  lafo  (hort  a  time,  from  the  produce 
of  the  eaith,  as  the  Weft  Indies.     The  produce  of  a  few  good  fcafons  general- 
ly provides  againft  the  ill  effects  of  the  worft,  as  the  piaster  is  fare  of  a  fpeedy 
and  profitable  market  for  his  produce,  which  has  a  readier  fale  4.han  perhaps 
any  other  commodity  in  the  world.  «  ' 

Large  plantations  are  generally  under  the  care  of  a  manager,  or  c^ief  over* 
feer,  who  has  commonlyni  falary  of  150I.  a  year,  with  overfeera   under  him 
jn  proportion  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  plantation  ;  one  to  about  30   negroes, 
with  a  falary  of  about  40!.     Such  plantations  too  have  a  furgcon  at  a  fixed 
falary,  employed  to  take  care  of  the  negroes  y/hich  belong  to  it.      But  the 
courfe  which  is  the  leaft  troublefome  to  the  owner  of  the  eftate  is,  to  let  the 
land,  with  all  the  works,  and  the  ftock  of  cattle  and  flaves,  to  a  tenant^  who 
gives  fecurity  for  the 'payment  of  the  rent,  and  the  keeping  up  repairs  and 
Sock.     The  eftate  is  generally  eftimated  to  fuch  a  tenant  at  half  the  neat 
produce   of  the  beft  years  ;    fuch  tenants,  if  induftrious  and  frugal   men, 
foon  make  good  eftates  for  themfelves^ 

The  negroes  in  the  plantations  are  fubfifted  at  a  very  eafy  rate.     This  is 
generally  by  allotting  to  each  family  of  them  a  fmall  portion  of  land,  aod 
allowing  them  two  days  in  the  week,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  to  cultivate  it  : 
fome  are  fubfifted  in  this  manner,  i>ut  others  find  their  negroes  a  certain  por- 
tion of  Guinea  and  Indian  corn,  and  to  fomo  a  faltherring,  or  a  fmall  portion 
of  bacon   or  fait  pork  a-day.     All  the  reft  of  the  charge  conOfts    in    a 
cap,  a  ftiht,  a  pair  of  breeches,  and  a  blanket ;  and  the  profit  of  their  la- 
bour yields  to  pr  12I.  annually.     The  price  of  men  negroes  upon  thffr  {iHk 
arrival  is  from  30I.  to  3 61.  women  and  grown  boys  50?.  Icfs  ;  but  fuch 
negro  families  as  are  acquainted*^ with  the  bufinefs  of  the  iflandd,  generally 
bring  above  40I.  upon  aa  average  one  with  another ;  and  there  are  inftances 
of  a  finj^le  negro  man  expert' in  bufinefs  bringing  150  guineas;  and  the 
wealth  of  a  planter  is,  genardlly  computed  from  the  number  of  flaves  he  pof-^ 

feffes.  . 

To  particularize  the  commodities  proper  for  the  Weft  India  market,  would 
be  to  enumerate  all  the  necefrarles,  convcniencies,  and  luxuries  of  Life ;  for 
they  have  nothin?  of  their  own  but  cotton,  coffee,  tropical  fruits,  fpices,  and 
the  commodities  1  have  already  mtntioned. 

Traders  there  make  a  very  large  profit  upon  all  they  fell ;  but  from  the 
numerous  ftilpping  conftantly  arriving  from  Europe,,  and  a  continual  fucccfiion 
of  new  adventurers,  each  of  whom  carry  out  more  or  lefs^s  a  venture,  the 
Weft  India  market  is  frequently  overftockcd  ;  money  muft  be  raifed,  and 
goods  are  fometlmes  fold  at  prime  coft  or  under.  But  thofe  who  can  afford 
to  ftore  their  goods,  and  wait  for  a  better  market,  acquire  fortune^s  equal  to 
any  of  the  planters.  All  kinds  of  handicraftfmen,  efpecially  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  braziers,  and  coopers,  get  very  great  encouragement.  But  it 
is  the  misfortune  of  the  Weft  Indies,' that  .phyficians  and  furgeons  even  outdo 
the  planter  and  liierchant,.  in  accumulating  riches. 

Before  the  American  way,  there  were  aljoiycd  to  be  in  our  Weft  Indies  at 

leaft 
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leaf!   230,000  negro  flaves  :  and,  upon  the  higheft  calcuiatioOy  ^be  whites 

there  in  aU  did  not  aipount  to  90,000  fouls.     This  dilproportion  between  the 

freemen  and  negroes,  which  grows  more  vifible  every  day,  fome  ^'titers  have 

endeavoured  to  account  for,  by  alleging,  that  the  enterprifing  fpirit,  which 

the  novelty  of  the  obje^,  and  various  concurrent  caule^,  had  produced  in 

the  lad  century,  has  decayed  very  much.     That  the  dtfpoiition  of  the  Weft 

Indians  them fclves,  who  for  cheap nefs  choofc  to  do  every  thing  by  negroes 

which  can  poifibly  be  done  by  them,  contributes  greatly  to  the  fmali  Dumber 

of  whites  of  the  lower  ftatioas*     Such  indeed  is  the  powerful  influence  of 

avarice,  that  though  the  whites  are  kept  in  conftant  terror  of  infurre£iions 

and  plotsi  many  families  employ  25  or  30. negroes  as  menial  fervants,  who 

are  in  finitely  the  moil  dangerous  of  the  fiavcs,  and  in  cafe  of  any  infurre^ion 

they  have  it  more  in  their  power  to  (Irike  a  fudden  and  fatal  blow  ;  and  the 

cruelty  with  which  the  negroes  are  often  treated,  gives  the  white  inbabitanta 

too  much  reafon  for  their  appreheniiona,  that  the  negroes  may  endeavour  to 

revenge  themfelves  upon  their  maflers. 

The  Brft  obfervation  that  has  been  mentioned,  in  order  to  account  for  the 

prefect  difpraportion  between  the  freemen  and  the  negroes  in  the  Weft  Ia« 

dies,  we  think  it  is  not  well  founded  $  that  enterprifing  fpirit  which  firft  led 

Britons  out  to  difcovery  and  colom'zation,  ftill  animates  in  a  very  coniider- 

able  degree  the  people  of  this  nation  ;  but  the  field  has  been  lately  more 

ample  and  enlarged,  and  emigrants  have  had  greater  fcope  whereon  to  range. 

Befides  the  vafl  continent  of  North  A.merica,  w)iich  takes  in  fuch  a  variety . 

of  climates,  and  difcovers  fuch  a  rtchnefs  of  foil  ;  the  £aft  Indies,  an  inex- 

haudible  mine  of  riches,  have  in  a  great  degree  drawn  the  attention  of  mankind 

from  that  of  the  Weft.     Countries  as  well  as  individuals,  attain  a  name  and 

reputation  for  fomething  extmordinary,  and  have  their  day.     Many  of  the 

bed  families  of  this  nation  are  ambitious  of  procuring  places  (pr  their  fons 

in  the  Eaft  Indies.     Here  is  an  ample  field  for  all  adventurous  (pirits,  who, 

difdaining  an  idle  life  at  home,  and  ambitious  of  becoming  ufeful^  to  them- 

fclves,  their  connections,  or  the  community,  boldly  venture  into  the  immeofe 

regions  of  this  Eaftern  world.     Others,  full  as  remote  from  an  indolent  dif- 

pofition,  but  with  lefs  condu^  and  inferior  abilities,  fet  out  with  the  mod 

finguine  hopes.     Thefe  are  your  fiery,  reillefs  tempers,  willing  to  undertake 

the  fevereft  labour,  provided  it.promifcs  but  afhort  continuance,  who  ]o^e  rifk 

and  hazard,  whofe  fchemes  are  always  vaft,  and  who  put  no  medium  between 

being  great  and  being  undone. 

^  The  iflands  cf  the  Weft  Indies  lie  in  the  fornr •  of  a  bow,  or  femicircle, 
ftretching  almoft  from  the  coaft  of  Florida  north,  to  the  River  Oronoque* 
in  the  main  continent  of  South  America.  Some  call  them  the  Caribbees^ 
from  the  firft  inhabitants  ;  though  this  is  a  term  that  moft  geographers 
confine  to  the  Leeward  lilands.  Sailors  diftinguifh  them  into  the  Windward 
and  Leeward  Iflands,  with  regard  to  the  ufual  courfes  of  (hips,  froro<M4 
Spain,  or  the  Canaries,  to  Carthagena  or  New  Spain  and  Portobello. -■  . 
The  geographical  tables  and  itaps  diftinguifli  them  into  the  great  and  little 
Antilles. 

JAMAICA.]  The  firft  that  we  come  to  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  and 
alfo  the  moft  important,  after  leaving  Florida,  is  Jamaica,  which  lies  be« 
twccn  the  75th  and  79th  degrees  of  weft  longitude  from  J^ndon,  and  be- 
tween 1 7  and  1 8  north  latitude.  From  the  eaft  and  weft  it  is  in  length  ^ 
bout  140  miles,  and  in  the  middle  about  60  in  breadth,  growing  le(^  towards 
each  end,  in  the  form  of  an  egg.  It  lies  near  4500  miles  touih  weft  of 
£ogland« 

Thif 
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» 
This  idand  is  interfe6^ed  with  a  ridge  bf  ftcep  rockt  tumbled  b^  tlic  frr^ 
qnent  earthquakes  in  a  ftupendous  manner  upon  one  another.     Tbefe  rock  -  ^ 
though  confining  no  foil  on  their  furfacei  are  covered  with  a  grca^  ▼arictv 
of  beautiful  trees*  ilourifhing  in  a  perpetual  fpring  ;  they  are  nooriOicd  bj 
the  raing»  which  often  faF,  or  the  roifts  which  continually  brood  on  the  bmmjr- 
tatnty  and  which,  their  roots  penetrating  the  crannies  of  the  rocks,   indole 
triottfly  feek  out  for  their  own  fupport.     From  the  recks  iffoe  a  vaft  ntimbcr 
of  fmall  rivers  of  pure  wholefome  water,  whichi  tumble  down  m  catavaAs,  asd 
together  with  the  ilupendous  height  of  the  mountains,  and  the  bright  ^er* 
dtire  of  the  trees  through  which  they  flow,  form  a  moft  delightful  landrcape. 
On  each  fade  of  this  chain  of  mountains  are  ridges  of  lower  ones,  which  dt- 
minifti  as  they  remove  from  if*     On  thefe  (offcc  grows  in  great  plcDty.    The 
valkes  or  plains  between  thofe  ridges  are  level  beyond  what  is  ordinary  ia 
mso9k  other  countries^  and  the  foil  is  prodigioudy  fertile. 

The  longeft  day  in  fummer  is  about  thirteen  hours,  and  the  fhorteft  in 
winter  about  eleven  ;  but  the  nK)(l  ufual  divifioos  of  the  feafons  in  xhe  Yicfi 
Ijidies  are  into  the  dry  and  wet  feafons.     The  air  of  this  ifJaod  k  10  moft 
placet;  ezcefiively  hot,  and  unfavourable  to  European  conftitutions  ;  but  the 
cool  fea  breeaes,  which  fet  in  every  morning  at  ten  o^clock,  render  the  beat 
more  tolerable  :  and  the  air  upon  the  high  grounds  is  temperate,  pure,  and 
cooling*     It  lightens  almoin  every  night,  but  without  much  thunder,  which 
when  it  happens  is  very  terrible^  and  roars  with  aftoni&king  loudnefs,  and  the* 
lightning  in  the£e  violent  ftorms  frequently  does  great  damage.     In  February 
•r  March,  they  ezped  earthquakes,  of  which  we  ihall  fpeak  hemfter.     I>ur- 
ing  the  n^onths  of  May  and  O£kober,  the  rains  are  extrem^  violent,  and 
continue  fometimes  for  a  fortnight  together.   ^In  the  plains  are  found  feve- 
val  fait  Ibuntains  f  and  in  the  mountains,  not  far  from  Spaoifh  Towa,  is  a  hot 
bath,  of  great  medicinal  virtues.     It  gives  i elief  in  the  dry  belly  ach,  which 
excepting  the  bilious  and  ycUow  fever,  is  one  of  the  moft  tcrnblc  cadenual 
diiiempcra  of  Jamaica. ' 

Su^r  is  the  greateft  and' moft  valuable  produ^^ion  6f  this  ifhnd.     Cocoa 
was  formerly  xukivated  in  it  to  great  extents    It  produces  alfo  ginger,  mod 
the  pimento  or,  as  it  is  called,  Jamaica  pepper ;  the  wild  cinnamon -tree, 
whofe  bark  is  fo  uf^ful  in  medicine  ;  the  manchioeel,  whofc  fruit,  tbongli 
uneoRunonly  delightful  to  the  eye,  contains  one  of  the  worft  poifom  ia  na» 
•cure  ;  the  mahogany,  in  fucfa  ufe  with  our  cabinet  makers,  and  of  the  moll 
valuable  quality  ;  but  this  wood  begins  to  wear  out,  and  of  late  is  very 
^;ear;  '  Excellent  cedars,  of  a  large  fize  and  durable  ;  the  cabbage-tree,  re- 
markable for  the  bardnefft  of  its  wood,  which  when  dry  ii  incorruptible,  and 
hardly  yields  to  any  .kisul  of  tpoL;  the  pahaa  affording  dil,  much  efteemed 
by  the  favages,  both  in  food  aod  medicine  ;  the  foaptree,  whoie  beniea 
anfwer  all  purpofes  of  wafhing  ;  the  K^attgrove  and  olive  bark,  ufeful  to  tan* 
nevs  (  the  fuftic  and  redwood  to  the  dyers ;  and  lately  the  logwood.     The 
indigo  plant  was  formerly  mtich  cultivated  ;  and  the  cotton  tree  is  ftxU  f Ob 
No  lort  of  European  grain  grows  here  ;  they  have  orily  maize,  or  Inuian 
com,  Guinea  corn,  peas  of  various  kinds,  but  none  of  them  refembliiig  ottrs> 
with  variety  of  roots.     Fruits,  as  has  been  already  obierved,  grow  in  great 
plenty  ;  citrons,  Seville  and  China  oranges,  common  and  fweet  lemons,  Uroer, 
^docks,  pooKgranates,  mamees,  fourfops,  papas,  pine-apples  cnftard-ap- 
ples,  (lar-apples,  prickly  pears,  aliicada»  pears,  melons,  pompions,  goavas, 
find  fever al  kinds  of  berries,  alfo  garden  ftuffs  in  great  plenty,  and  good* 
The  cattle  bred  on  this  iiland  arc  but  few  ;  their  beef  is  toogh  and  tcaa ; 
the  mutton  and  lamb^  ate  tokrable  ;  they  have  great  plenty  of  hogs  ;  t^vf 
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fAatitattons  hzic  hundreds  of  ihem,  and  their  flcHi  is  exceediaglf  (wect  mid 

<ielicate«     Their  horfes  are  fmallt  mettlcromcy  and  hardy,  and  when  wctl 

mad^y  generally  fell  for  30  or  40I  fterling.     Jamaica  likewife  fupplics  tbc 

apothecary    with   guaxaciin},    farfaparittay     china,  caifia,  and   tamarinds* 

^cnong  the  animals,  are  the  land  and  fea  tBrtlc,  and  the  alligator.     Here 

are  all  forts  of  fowl,  wild  and  tame»  and  in  particular  more  parrots  than  tn 

any  of  the  other   iflanda;  befidcs  parroqucts,  pelicans,  fnips,  teal«  Guinea 

bcna,  gcefe,  dticksi  and  turkies  ;  the  humming  bird,  and  a  great  variety  of 

others*     The  rivers  and  bays  abound  with  fi(h.     The  mountains  breed  num« 

berlefs  adders,  and  other  noxiouB  animals,  as  the  fens  and  marflies  do,  the 

guana  and  gallewafp  ;  but  theic  lad  are  not  venomeas.     Among  the  tnfeds 

are  the  ciror  or  chcgoe,  which  eats  into  the  nervous  and  membranous  parts 

of  the  llefh  of  the  negroes,  and  the  white  people  are  fometimcs  plagued 

with  tliem.     Thcfe  infeds  get  into  any  part  of  the  body,  but  chiefly  the 

legs  and  feet,  where  they  breed  in  great  numbers,  and  (hut  themfelvea  up 

in  a  bag.     As  foon  as  the  perfon  feels  them,  which  is  not  perhaps  till  a 

week  after  they  have  been  in  the  body,  they  pick  them  out  with  a  needle, 

or  point  of  a  penknife,  taking  care  to  deftroy  the  bag  entirely,  that  none  of 

the  breed,  which  are  like  ntt^,  may  be  left  behind.     They  fometimes  get  in« 

to  the  toes,  and  cat  the  fleih  to  the  very  bone. 

This  ifland  was  originally  a  part  of  theSpanifli  empire  in  America.  Se- 
veral defcents  had  been  made  up^n  it  by  the  Englifh,  prior  t&  1656  ;  but 
it  was  not  till  this  ye^r  that  Jamaica  was  reduced  under  our  dominion.*— 
Cromwell  had  fitted  out  a  fquadron  under  Penn  and  Venabks,  to  reduce 
the  Spanifh  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  but  there  this  fqtiadron  was  unfuccefsfKL 
The  commanders  of  their  own  accord,  to  atone  for  this  misforiune,  made 
a  dcfcent  upon  Jamaica,  and  haviog  carried  the  capital,  St.  Jago,  fuon  com* 
pelled  the  whole  ifland  to  furrender.  Ever  fince  it  has  been  ful^e^  to 
the  Englifh,  and  the  government  of  it  is  one  of  the  richeH  places,  next  ta 
•  that  of  Ireland,  in  the  difpofal  of  the  crown,  the  (landing  falary  being 
a,5ool.  per  annum,  and  the  alTcmbly  commonly  voting  the  governor  ai 
much  more  ;  which,  with  the  other  perquiHtcs,  make  it  on  the  whole  little 
inferior  to  lo.oool.  per  annum. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  government  of  all  the  American  *iil* 
ands  is  the  fame,  namely,  that  kind  which  we  have  formerly  defcribed  under 
the  name  of  a  royal  government.  Their  religion  too  is  univcrfally  of  the 
church  pf  England  ;  though  they  have  no  bifhop,  the  biftiop  of  Londoa*j 
commiffary  being  the  chief  religious  magiRrate  in  chofe  parts. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  century,  it  was  computed,  that  thenamber 
of  whites  in  Jamaicaamounted  to6o,ooo,andthatof  the  negroes  to  120,000. 
It  appeari  at  prefent  that  Jamaica  is  rather  on  the  dccliac,  as  is  the  nuai- 
ber  of  inhabttant8,the  whites  not  exceeding  25,000,  and  the  blacks  90,000. 
Bcfides  thefe,  a  number  of  fugitive  negroes  have  formed  a  f«(rt  of  colony 
an)ong  the  Blue  Mountains,  independent  of  the  whites,  with  whom  they 
make  treaties,  and  are  in  fome  refpe6ts  ufeful  to  (he  inhabitants  of  the  ifland, 
particularly  in  fending  back  runaway  flaves. 

Indigo  was  once  very  much  cultivated  in  Jamaica,  and  it  enriched  the 
iiland  to  fo  great  a  degree,  that  in  the  parifh  of  Wre,  wjiere  this  drug  was 
chiefly  cultivated,  they  are  faid  to  have  had  no  Ic^s  ilun  ^cc  geniltmcu's 
coaches  ;  a  number  perhaps  even  the  whole  iiland  exceeds  not  at  this  day  ^ 
and  tl|ere  is  great  reafon  to  believe,  that  there  weie  many  more  perfons 
•f  property  in  Jamaica  farm^rly  than  there  arc  now  ;  though  perhaps  they 

had 
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had  not  thofe  Tad  fortunes  which  daszte  us  in  fuch  a  manner  'at  prefc::: 
HowcTer,  the   Jamaicans  were  undoubtedly  very  nunerous,  until  reduce 
by  earthquakes,  and  by   terrible    epidemical   difeafesy    which,   treading  < 
the  hfcls  of  the  former  calamities^  fwept  away  vaft  multitudes.     The  decxc. 
of  inhabitants*  as  well  a^  the  decline  of  their  commercct  arifes  from  the  di* 
iiculties  to  which  their  trade  is  expofed,  of  which  they  do  not  fail  to  compla 
to  the  court  of  Great  Britain :   as  that  they  are  of  late   deprived  of  t:- 
Tnoft  beneficial  part  of  their  trade*  the^  carrying  of  negroes  and  dry  goods  t 
the  Spanifh  coaft  ;  the  low  value  of  thieir  produce*  which  they  afcribe  to  tl. 
gr^at  improvements  the  French  make  in  their  fugar  colonies*  who  are  eoabic 
to  underfell  them  by  the  lownefs  of  their  duties  ;  and  the  trade  carried  r ' 
from  Ireland  and  the  northern  colonies  to  the  French  and  Dutch   ifland*, 
where  they  pay  no  duties*  and  are  fupplied .  with  goods  at  an  eafier  rate. 
Some  of  thefe  complaints*  which  equally  affed  the  other  iflands*  have  bctii 
heard;  and  fome  remedies  applied  ;  others  remain  anredrefled*     Both  the  lo^r. 
wood  trade*  and  this  contraband*  have  been  the  fubjeds  of  much  coptcntios. 
and  the  caufe  of  a. war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Spanifh  natioo.     The 
former  we  always  avowed*  and  claimed  as  our  right*  and  at  the  peace  of  1 76;. 
it  was  confirmed  to  us.     The  latter  we  permitted  ;  becaufe  we  though:, 
and  very  jnftly*  that  if  the  Spaniards  found  thcmCelves  aggrieved  by  any 
'  eontraband  trade*  it  lay  upon  them*  and  not  upon  us*  to  put  a  ftop  to 
it*   by  their  guarda  coftas  which  cruife  in  thefe  feas*  purpofely  to    (eiit 
and   confifcate   fuch  veifels  and  cargoes  as  are    foutid  in  this    trade.     In 
this   manner  did  .the  Britilh  court  argue*  till  the  politics  of  this  nation, 
in   compliance  with  the  court  of  Spain*  thought  proper  to  Oend  Englilh 
cruifers  to  the  American  coaft,  eiFe6iually  to  cru(h  that  lucrative  trade,  of 
which  the  whole  body  of  Britilh  fubjc^s  in  America  loudly  complained*  as  it 
put  a  ftop  to  the  principal  channel  whicii  hitherto  enabled  them  to  remit  fo 
largely  to  Great  Britain. 

Port  Royal  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Jamaica.     It  ftood  upon  the  poi'nt 
of  a  narrow  neck  of  land*  which*  towards  the  fea^  formed  part  of  the  border 
of  a  very  fine  harbour  of  its  own  name.     The  conveniency  of  this  harbour* 
which  was  capable  of  containing  a  thoufand  fail  of  large  (hips,  and  of  fuch 
depth  as  to  allow  them  to  load  and  unload  at  the  greateft  ea&*  weighed  fo 
much  with  the  inhabitants*  that  they^hofe  to  build  their  c&pital  on  this  fpot, 
though  the  place  was  a  hot  dry  fand*  and  produced  none  of  the  neccfiarics 
oflife*  not  even  frefh  water.     But  the  advantage  of  its  harbour^  and  the  rc- 
fort  of  pirates*  made  it  a  place  of  great  confidejation.     Thefe  pirates  were 
called  Buccaneers  ;    they  fought  with  an  inconfidcrate  bravery*  and  then 
fpent  their  fortune  in  this  capital  with  as  inconfidcrate  diflipation.    About 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1692*  no  place*  for  its  fize*  could  be  compared  to 
this  town  for  trade>  wealth*  and  an  entire  corruption  of  manners.     In  the 
month  of  June*  in  this  year*  an  earthquake*  which  (hook  the  whole  illand  to 
the  foundations*  totally  overwhelmed  this  city*  fo  as  \p  leave*  in  one  quarter* 
not  even  the  fmallcft  veftige  remaining.     In  two  minutes*  the  earth  opened* 
and  fwallowcd  up  nine-tenths  of  the  houfes*  and  two  thoufand  people.     The 
water  gufhed.out  from  the  openings  of  the  earthy  and  tumbled  th^  people  on 
heaps  ;  but'  fome  of  them  had  the  good  fortune  to  catch  hold  of  beams  and 
rafters  of  houfes*  and  were  afterwards  faved  by  boats.     Several  (hips,  were 
cad  away  in  the  harbour  ;  and  the  S%van  frigate*  which  lay  in  the  dock  to 
careen*  wasearried  over  the  tops  of  finking  houliesy  and  did  not  overfet*  but 
afforded  a  retreat  to  feme  hundreds  of  people^  who  faved  their  lives  upon 
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ten  An  oBcct^^bo  was  in  ti>#if  tt  thift  thti^  faytft  iltM  «afth  ^ptiM  tftfd 
hut  irety  quick  la  fome  placei,  and  he  fifw  feveral  peo{jle  fiDk  dowa  ia  the 
liiddlcy  and  others  appeared  wfth 'their  "heads  juft  above  g^'dund,  and  were 
Tqurezed  'to  death.  At  Savidnah,  ahoiw  a  thoufand  acres  were  Ainrfey  wiA 
tht  houfes  and  people  in  them ;  the'{^ce  appearing  for  fotne  time  ffitr<a 
lake,  was  tfterWalrds  dried  up»  hut  no  botffes  wm  fecn.  In  fome  parts» 
mountains  were  fpitt  i  And  at  one  place  a  plantation  was  reifioTed,  to  the 
diilance  of  ^  mile.  Tbey  again  rebuiM  the  city  ;  but  it  was  a  fecond'timey 
ton  years  after,  deftroyed  by  a  gr^atfire.  The  extraordinary  convenienee 
of  the  harbour  tempted  them  to  build  it  Once  more ;  abd  once  more  in 
1722,  was  »t  laid  in  rubbifii  by  .a  hurricane,  the  raoft  terrible  on  record. 
Such  repc^ated  calamities  feemed  ^0  mark  out  this  .place  as  a  devoted  fpot ; 
the  inhabitantiS»  therefore*  refelvedfo  foi'fake  it  for  ever,  and  to  i-efitle  at 
the  oppofite  bay  I  where  they  built  Kingfloni  which  is  lately  become  the 
capital  of  the  tflsnd.  It  cOnfifts  of  upwards  of  one  tfaoufand  honfes,  ttnity 
of  them  bandfomely  built,  and  in-the  tafte  of  khefe  iflands,  as  well  as  the 
neighbouring  continent,  one  ftory  high,  with  porticos,  and'  every  convex* 
sitericy  for  a  cbmlbrtablc  habitation  in  that  climate.  Not  far  from  Kingfton, 
ilands  St.  Jago  de  la  Veda,  a  Spanifti  town  which  though  at  pttfent  iiitc^ 
Tior  to- Kingfton,  was  once  the  capital  of  Jamaica^  and  is  dlH  the  fbat  6^ 
government,  andtb^lace  where  the  tonrts  of  jiriliee  are  held. 

On  the  3d  of  Ofiober  1 780,  was  a  dreadful  hurricane,  which  almoft  over- 
whelmed the  little  fea  port  town  of  Sfivannah-la'Mer,  in  Jamaica,  ami' part 
o^  the  adjacent  country.  Very  few  houfes  were,  left  (landing,  and  a  great 
number  of  lives  were  loft.  Much  dtamage  was  alfo  done,  and  many  ;Itv%s 
periihed,  in  other  parts  of  the  illand. 

In  1795,  Jamaica  was  not  ekempted  -from  the  calamities  whfch  affli^ed 
th^  other  Weft  India  Iflands.  On  the  I4tb  of  June,  a  dreadful  fire  broke 
out  at  Montego  bay^  which  confumed  a  great  quantity  of  ftores,  and  re« 
duced  to  afhes  the  greater  part  of  the  town.  This  was  fucceeded  by'^a 
calamity  of  a  ftitt^more  ferious  aTpedl,  a  war  with  thcMarDoni.  After  fe« 
veral  bloody  engagements  in  which  the  Brittih  had  generally  the  advantage, 
the  Maroons  by  the  indefatigable  ^eal  of  general  Walpdle  were  completely 
hemmed  in.  They  were  reduced  to  fuch  diftrefs,  that  they  furnenidered^ 
•the  Briti(h  together  with  their  families,  and  were  removed,  in  the  mohth 
of  June  following  to  Lower  Canada,  where  lands  were  provided  for  them, 
and  where  they  are  to  form  a  fettlement.' 

The  whole  produd  of  the  iOand  laay  be  reduced  to  thoTe  heads.  Ftr^» 
fugars,  cf  which  they -exported  in  I753f  ^^^^  tboufand  three  hnndr^ 
and  fifteen  hogfkeads,  fome  vaftly  great,  even  to  a  todWe^t,  Which;  can- 
'  not  be  worthTefs  in  England  than  4J4,'725l.  Moft  of  this  goes  to  London, 
Briftoli  and  Glafgow,  and  fome  part  of  it  to  North  America,  in  return  for 
the  beef,  pork,  cheefe,  corn,  peas,  ftaves,  planks,  pitchy"  and  'tar,  which 
they  have  from  hence.  Sec!Ond,  rnm,  of  which  they  export  about  four 
tboufand  puncheons.  The  rom  of  this  ifland  is  generally  efteemed  the  beft> 
and  is  the  moft  ufcdin  Great -Britain.  Third,  thplafles,  iii  which  they 
made  a  great  part  of  their  returns  fox  New  England,  whc^re  there  are  vaft 
didilleries.  All  thefe  are  the  produce  of  the  grand  ftaple,  the  fugar-cane. 
According  to  the  late  teftimony  of  a  refgeftable  planter  in 'Jamaica,  .th^it 
iHaDd-hnh  280,00b  acres  in  canes  of  whifh  310,000  are  animally  cut,  a'Ml 
make  from  6 >)  to  70,000  tons  of  fngar,  and  4,200,000  gallops^ of  rum. 
Fourth,  cotton,  of  which  they  fend  otit  two  thoulahd  ba^s.  The  indigo, 
ibrmerly  much  cultivated,  is  now  inconfiderable  ^  but  fome  cocoa  and  coffee 
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afe  eipOFtedi  ^K  a  .confiAifable:  quanlity  of  pcpper»  ginger,  drags  t 
dyen  and  apQtheoarir s^  Twee tmeatSy  mahogany,  and  mancbiaecl  planks.  I' . 
(bme  of  (Jte  mod  cbn(rderab1earttcl<8  of-tbcir  trade  ar^  with   the  Spa.- 

fCOntineat  of  New  Spaid  and  Terra  Finiii';  for  in  the  former'  tbey  r^ 

..great  quantitiei  of  logwopd^  and  .bj;>tH  in  the  former  and  latter  tbcy  can:? 
oa  a  vaft  and  profitable  trade  io  Negroes*  0Qd  all  ktctda  of  European  good 
Andeyen  in  tjme  of  war  with  Spain,  thia  trude  bctweeo  Jamaica  and  t:  - 
Spaoi&  Main  goes  on«  which  will  he  impoflible  for  Spain  to  £bop,  whrin  : 
is  fo  profitable  to  tbe  BritiHi  mercbanty  and  whilftthe  Spaniih  officers,  frcr 
the  highcft  CO' the  lowed,  ihew  h  great  a  refpeffc  to  prefents  properly  msec. 
Upon  the  whole,  many  of  the  people  of  Jamaica,  whilft  they  appear  to  hf 

"in  fuch  a  fiat e  of  luxury,  as  in  rood  other  places  leads  to  beggary,  acquir: 
great  fortunes,  in  a. manner,  inftantly.  Their  equipages,  their  cZotLes« 
tl)eir  furniture,'  their  tables,  all  bear  the  tokens  of  the  greatcfl  wealth  ar/. 
profufion  imaginable.  This  obliges  all  the  treafure  they  receive  to  mzk: 
but  js  TCty  fbort  (lay,  being  hardly  more  than  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  cslh 
of  their  neceffity  and  luxury  on  Europe  and  North  America. 

On  Sundays,  or  court  ttm,e,  gentlen^en  w.tar  wigs,  and  appear  very  g3y 
in  coats  of  filk,  and  vefts  trimmed  with  filver.  .  At  other  times  they  gr r.<. 
rayywear  only  thvead  ftoclcings,  linen  drawers,  a  vcft,  a  Holland  cap,  azi 
a  hat  upon  it.  Men  fervants  wear  a  coarfc  linen  frock,  with  buttons  ztxh 
neck  and  hands,  long  trpwfers  of  the  fame,  and  a  check  fiiirt.  Tbe  ce- 
groes,  except  thofe  who  attend  gentkmen,  wbo  have  them  dreiTed  in  their 
own  livery,  bare  once  a  year  Ofnaburghsi  and  a  blanket  for  clothing,  mih 
a  cap  or  handkercbitf  for  the  head.  The  morning  habit  of  tbe  ladies  is  a 
loofe  nightgown,  carelefsly  wrapped  about  them ;  before  dinner  cbey  put 
off  the  difhabiUe,  and  appear  w|th  a  good  grace  in  all  the  adTantage  of  a 
rich  and  becommg  drefs. 

,  The  common,  drink  of  perfons  in  affluent  circumfl^nces  h  Madeira  wine 
mixed  with  water.     Ale  and  claret  are  extravagantly  dear  ;  and  Londva 

.porter  fells  fot,a  (hilling  per  bottle.  But  the  general  drink,  cfp^chUy 
among  tbojEc  of  inferior  rank,  is  rum  punch,  which  they  call  Kill-Dcvfl, 
becaufe  befhg  frequently  drunk  to  excels,  it  heats  tbe  blood,  and  brings  on 
fevers,  wl^ich  in  a  few  hours  'fend  them  to  the  grave,  efpecially  thofe  vrbo 
are  jud  come  to  the  ifland,  which  is  the  reafon  that  fo  many  diie  bete  upoo 
their  firft  arrivaL    . 

Engliih  money  is  feldom  feen  here,  the  cunept  coin  being  entireiy 
8pani?h.  There  is  no  place  where  filver  is  fo  plentiful,  or  has  a  quicker 
circulation.     You  cannot  dine  for  lefs  than  a  piece  of  eight,  and  the  com- 

.  mon  rate  of  boarding  is  three  pounds  per  week ;  though  in  tbe  markets 
beef,  pork,  fowl  ar^  fi(h,  may  be  bought  as  cheap  as  in  London ;  but  mut- 
ton fells  at  nine  pence  per  pound. 

Learning  is  here  at  a  very  low  ebb  {  there  are  indeed  fome  gendemcs 
well  verfed  in  literature,  and  who  fend  their  children  to  Great  Britain, 
where  thry  have  the  advantage  of  a  polite  and  liberal  education ;  but  the 
bulk  of  the  people  take  little  pare  to  improve  their  minds,  being  gencrailv 
engaged  in  trade  or  riotous  difiipation. 

The  mifery  and  hardihips  of  the  Negroes  are  truly  moving :  and  though 
great  care  is  taken  to  make  them  propagate,  the  ill  treatment  they  rectivc 

;lo  (hortena  their  lives,   that  in^cad  of  increafing  by  the  conrfe  of  aaturr, 
many  thoufands  are  annually  ftjportcd  to  the  Weft  Indies,  to  f|^"*^  - " 
place  of  thofe  who  piiie  and  die  by  the  hardihips  thej  receive. 
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\t   tliey   are  -fttrbbcird  atid  uotradabW,  For  the  moft  part,  and  tlat  tbey' 
aft  be  ruled  w{th'a''rod  of  iron  ;  but  \S\tj  ought  not  to  becrufhedwith  it,t 
to  be   thoQght  a  fort  of  beath,  without  fouls,  as  fome  pf  their  M^fterl 
•   ovcrfecrs  do*  at   prefent,-^  though  fomc  of  thcfc  tyrautv'att  themfdvel' 
le   dregs  of  thrs  natioD,  and  the  reftife  of  the  jails  of 'ttfrop^'.     Mady  of 
le   Negroes,  hciwe^er,  who  fall  into  the  baqds  of  gentlemen' of  humatiityi 
nd  their  Ynuations  eaff  and  comfortable ;  and  it  has  betn*  obferted;  thi^' 
1   North  America^  where  in  general  theft'  poor  wretches  arc  better  Ufed/ 
^icre  is    lefs  wa(l6  'of  Negroes,  they  'live  longer,   and   propagate  better. 
\.T\d  it   fitems  clear,  from  the  whole  courfe  of  hiftory,  that  ihoic  iiatioDtf 
vhich   have  behaved  with  the  grealfeft  homapity 'to 'their*  fiavts>  ,were  kl-' 
vay s   beft  fervtd,  and  ran  the   leaft   hazard  from  their  rebellions:.     Ti^l* 
laves  on  their  firll  arrival  from  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  are  citjkTfed  nake«L  t(> 
ale;    they  are  then   generally  verv    fimple   and  '  innbcetif  creatures,  r.but' 
loon  become  roguiih  enough ;  and  wh^n  they  come  to  bc  .^hipped  rxtufc 
^hcir    faults  by  the  example  of  the- whites.'    They  belieVt  every  Negtuc^ 
returns  to  his  native  coutitry  after  deVtb.     Thrs'thbught  1$' fo 'agreeable,' 
rhat  it  cheers  the  poor  creatures,   ati.d'  renders  the  buHhen  of  life  tiif^ 
v^hich   would  othcrwifr,   to  ntany  of  them,  be   qtlitte  iittblerable.     Thicjt* 
look  'OTi   death  as  a  bleffing,  and  it  is  furprifing  to  fee  Wit k  what  coofage 
and  intrepidity  fome  of  them  rbeet  it ;  'they  are  quite  transported  tp  think' 
x\\eir  flavery  is  ilearat  an  end,  that  they  (hall  reyifit  their  native  fhores,^.abd, 
fee  their  old  friends  and  acquaintance.     When  a  negroe  is  tibout  to  expire,' 
his  fellow  ikvcs  kjfs  him,  and  wilh  1dm  a  good  j^riiey,  and  fend  their 
hearty  good  wifhes  to  their  relations  in i Qalnea.     They  "make  no  lamen-* 
tat  ion  ;  bat  with  a'great  deal  of  joy  inter  \k\%  bodv,  bclieying  he  is  gone' 
home,  and  happy.  .'  \ 

BARBADOES.3  This  iiland,  the  moft  eafteiiy  of  aU  the  Caribbees,  ir 
fituated  in  59  degrees  wed  long,  and  1 3  degrees  north  lat.     It  is  2 1  itailes' 
in  length,  and  in  breadth  14.'    When  the  £ngli(h,  fome  time  after  the  year" 
1625,  firft  landed  here,  they  found  it  the  moll  favage  and  deftitute  plac^ 
they  had  hitherto  viiited.     It  had  not  the  leaft  appearan<;e  of  ever  h9ving 
been  peopled»  even  by  (avages.     There  was  no  kind  of  beialh  of  pafturc  or 
of  prey,  no  fruit,  no  herb,  nor  root,  fit  for  fupporting  the  life  of  man.     Yet 
as  the  climate  wa^  fo  good,  and  the  foil  appeared  fertile,  (ome  gentlemen  of 
fmall  fortunes  in  England  rcfolved  to  become  adventurers  thither.     The  trees 
were  ftt  large,  and  of  a  wood  fo  hard  and  ftubbom,  that  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  the/ could  clear  as  much  ground  as  was  neceffary  for  their  fiibfuU 
cnce.     By  ui^ remitting  perfeveranc^>  however,  they  brought  it  to  yield  theiti  a 
tolerable  fupport ;  and  they  found  that  cotton  and  indigo  agreed  well  wiib 
the  foil,  and  that  tobacco,  which  was  beginning. to  CQme  into  repute  in  £ng. 
^  land,  anfwered  tolerably.     Thcfe  profpe^s,  together  with  the  iiorm  between 
the  king  and  parliament,  which  was  beginning  to  break  out  in  England^ 
induced  many  new  adventurers  to  tranfport  themfelves  into  this  iiland.     And 
what  is  extremely  remarkabln,  fo  great  ws^  the  increase  of  people  m  Barba- 
does,  35  years  after  its  firft  fct dement,  that  in  1650,  it  contained  more  thau 
50,000  whites,  and  a  much  greater  iiumber  of  hicgroes  and  Indian  (laves ; 
the  latter  they  acquired  by  means  not  at  all  to  their  honour ;  for  tbey  feizcd 
upon  all  thoijfe  unhappy  mcD»  without  any  pretence,  ia  the  neighbouring 
illands  and  mri^  then\  Jtita  ilavery.     A  praftice  which  has  renderca  me 
Carihbee  I  '^V^flgjjtfrtipjliiytffr  to  us  ever  fincc<     They  had  begun  a  lit  lie 
before  tb^  ttjigflhillfe fJMB^'jyfcMl  ibab  rendered  them  cxirein«ly  weaiihy.* 
The  AUfldkCfdf  jlhdMn  Iha^fat  waa  ftill  augmented ;  and  in  1676,  it  Is 
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imm&tra*     ^t  tljis  time  Barbadoeai  a?Qpioyed  460  iail  of.^ijpsy,  00c  with  ac 
toer  pf  150  tojgi^,  in  tlieir  trade.     Tneir  aqou^l  expor/s   ip-   fu^r*   ind>|^'^^ 
gloger,  cotton,  gjnjcitron  wate)",  were,  above  35O1OO0L  and  tHcir  circalatiig 
C9im  at  borne  wa^.2cx>>oex3l.     Such  wasihe  increalc  of  pppulaiion,  trade,  kr.c 
^ic^^th,  in  tbe  .courCe  6f  50  years.     But  fince  titai  time,  tfaii  iilaiHi  ha«  btts 
iTiuch  on  tbe  dcc^pC)  which  is  to  be  attributed  paitW  to^thc  gTcn«rth  of  ih< 
^reoch  fugar -cblohiesi  and  partly  to  our  own  ellablimnicats  in  the  Dcighhotr- 
ing  ides*     1^^^  numberg.at  prcfent  are  faid  to  be  JO^ooo  whites,  ^nd  ioo»oc<} 
4n*es*     T&e]r  cqmperce  confifts  in  the  fame  articles  as  formerly*  tboogb  th^-j 
Gcal  in  ibem  to  lefs  extent.     The  c^^piti^l  is  Bridgetown*  where  the  goYcmor 
^^fidfesy  whofe  ehiploj(incnt  is  faid  to  h^  wortli  5000I.  per  annum*       xbej  bare 
«,  poj^ge*  founded  and  well  endowed  by  dbloncl  Codrington*  who.  ^vas  a  natir^ 
qf  Xbl$  illand#    iBarbadoes*  as  well  as  Jamaica*  has  fuSferrd  much  by  borri- 
ca^oedV  fires*  and  tbe  pj^iJ^.-   On  i^e   10th  of  Odobcr  178O9   a  dreadful 
hurricane  occaiionedvaitdevafl^atjon  in  Barbddoes,  great   numbers  ofiht 
hduies  were  deflroyed*  not  one  boufc  ui  the  iiland  was  wholly   free  from  da- 
mage* many  per  ions,  we^e  buried,  in  i  the  nuns  of  the  buildings,  and  grut 
liutx^VeVs  were  dnvea  fiito  the  fea^  iind  there  periihcd. 

ST..CHRIST0te]^K's,3  Tbia  iOand,  commonly  dilled  by  the  Ikilor's 
St.  Kitt's*  is  fituate^  in  62  depeef  well  longv  and  1 7  degrees  north  lat.  about 
l^  leagues  from  Antigua^  andia  tweedy  miles  long  and  fevco  broad,  it  has 
its  name  irom  tj^e.farmilis  Cliriftopher  Columbus,  who  difcovered  it  for  ihe 
Spaniards.  That^natiop^  however  ^\>andpQed  it*  as  i;aworthy  of  their  at- 
tention: and  !q  1626*  it  wa^  lettled  by  the  French  and  £ngli(h  conjundly 
but  eqtirely  ceded  to  us  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Befides  cotton*  ginger, 
and  the  tropical  fruits^  it  generally  prqduces  near  as  nfTuch  fugar  as  Barba- 
does*  and  fometimcs  quite  as  much.  It  Is  competed  that  tliia  illand  contains 
^000  whites*  and  j6,QOO  Ncgfoes.  In  Fehrnary,  1789*  it  was  taken  by  the 
French,  but  was  retior^d  again  to  Great  jBritain  by  the  late  treaty  of  peacj. 

ANTIGUA.  J  Situated  In  6  J  dcg.  W.  Ion.  and  17  deg.  N.  lat.  is  of  a 
circular  forpit  pear  20  miles  oyer  every  .way.  This  ifland*  whicli  wa?  formerly 
thought  ufekfs*has  now  got  the  dart  of  the  reft  of  the;  Englifh  harbours* 
being  the  beft  and  fafefl  as  a  dock-yard,  and  an  eftablifhment  for  the  royal 
navy  ;  but  Bt.  John's  is  the  port  of  greatcil  trade ;  aiid  this  capital*  which* 
Sefote  the  fire  in  1769^  was  large  and  wealthy,  is  the  ordinary  feat  of  the 
governor  of  the  Leeward  iflands.  Antigua  is  fuppofed  to  contain  about 
7090  whites,  and  30,000  (laves. 

.  NEVIS  ANt)  MDNTSERRAlr.3  two  fmall  iflands,  lying  between 
St.  Chriilopher's  and  Antigua,  neither  of  them  exceeding  18  miles  in  cir- 
cumference* and  are  faid  each  to  contain  5000  whites*  and  io,coo  flaves. 
The  foil  in  thefe  four  iHaods  is  pretty  much  alike*  light  and  fandy,  but  not- 
with Handing*  fertile  ic^a  high  degree  $  and  their  principal  exports  are  derived 
from  the  fugar  c^ne.  Both  wjere  taken  by  the  French  in  the  year  1782^  but 
reftored  at  the  peace. 

BARBUpA.]  Situated  in  18  deg.  N.  lat.  35  miles  north  of  Antigua*  U 
20  miles  in  length*  and  12  in  breadth.  It  is  krtile*  and  has  an  iodificrcnt 
road  fgr  ihipping*  but  no  dired  trade  with  England,  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  employed'  in  husbandry*  and  taiAng  frefh  £rovifion8  for  the  ufe  of  the 
peighbounng.ifles.  It  belong§  to  the  Codrio|;too  |amily>  a^d  the  iobabitantt 
fimount  to  about  1509* 
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ANOUIilLLAi.3  Suufitcd  m  19  dcg.  N.  ht.  60  mSes  north>weft  of  St. 
hri(bophcr'8|  16  about  50  miles  long  and  10  broad.  This  iflaad  iaperfcdl/ 
vt^l,  «ii<i  thje  climate  nearly  the  famv  mth  that  of  Jamaica.;-'»The  inhabu* 
Its,  who  are  not  numerous,  apply  themfclves  tx>  buAandry,  and  feeding 
f  cattle* 

JDOMINICA.]  Situated  in  16  dcg.  ^.  lat.  and  tn  62  W.  bn.  lies  about* 

alf  way  between  Goadalonpe  and  Martinico.     It  is  near  28  miles  in  lengthy 

nd  1  y  in  breadth ;  it  got  its  name  from  being  diCcovered  by  Columbus  on  a 

kunda^.     The  foil  of  this  liland  is  thin»  and  better  adapted  to  the  rearing  of 

ofFi:e  than,  fugar  2  but  the.  £des  of  the  hills  bear  the  lioeft  trees  in  the  Weft 

ndies,  and  the  iHand  is  w^H  Tupplied  with  rivulets  of  fine  water*  The  f'rench 

lavc  aWay 8  oppofVd  pur  fettling  here,  becaufe  it  muft  cut  off  their  com* 

DUAication,  in  time  of  war>  between  Martinico  and  Guadaloupe.     However^ 

ij  the  peace  of  Patis,  in  1763^  it  was  cyded  in  tzprefs  t'emu  tothe  Engh'Ai; 

}ut  we  have  derived  little  advantage  from  this  conqueft,  the  ifland  beings  tiH 

ately,  no  better  than  a  harbour  for  the  natives  of  the  .other  Car.ribbeeS|  who 

oeing  expelled  their  own  fettlements,  have  taken  refuge  here.     But,  on  ac* 

::ount  of  its  ficuation  between  the  principal  French  i(Iands>  and  prince  Ru» 

pert's  Bay  being  one  of^  the  moil  capacious  in  the  Well  Indies,  it  has  becii 

judged  expedient  to  form  Dominica  into  a  government  of  itfelf,  ajad  tp  de^ 

clare  it  a  free  port.     It  waa  tak^n  by  the  French  in  177S;  but  was  refbored 

again  to  Great  Britain  by  the  tate  peace*     A  plan  was  concerted  for  the  re- 

du6tion  of  this  iiland  in  1793  by  Vi£lor  Hughes;  the  eneiqy  were,  h9wever, 

attacked  by  the  inhabitants  with  fuch  fpiiit,  that  they  were  obliged  to  fubmit* 

St.  VlNCENl^'.J:     Situated  in  15  deg.  N.  lat.  and  61.  deg*  W.  Ion.  50 

miles  north  weft  of  Barbadoes,  30  miles  fonth  of  St.  Lucia,  is  about  24  miles 

in  length,  and  16  in   breadth.     It  is  extremely  fruitful,   being  a  black 

mould  upon  a.ftrong  loam,  the  moft  proper  for  the  railing  of  fi^ar.     Indigo 

thrives  here  remarkably  well,  but  this  article  is  lefs  cultivated  than  formerly 

throughout  the  Weft  Indies.     Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  Caribbeans,  and 

many  here  are  alfo  fugitives  from  Barbadoes  and  the  other  iflands.     The 

Caribbeans  we're  treated  with  fo  much  injufticc  and  barbarity,  after  this  ifland 

came  into  the  pofleffion  of  the  Engltfh  to  whom  it  was  ceded  by  the  peace  * 

in  1765,  that  they  greatly  contributed  towards  enabling  the  French  to  get 

poficflion  of  it  again  in.  1779  ;  but  it  was  rcftored  to  Great  Britain  by  the 

late  treaty  of  peace.    In  1795  an  infurre£tion  broke  out  among  the  Cartibbs, 

who  repulfed  the  ]3riti{h  troops  in  feveral  ferious  cbnftidts.     They  were 

obliged  foon  after  to  fubmit  to  the  Britifh  arms. 

GRANADA  and  t,hs  GRANADINES.]  Granada  is  fituated  in  is 
dfg.  oorth  lat.  and  62  deg.  weft  Ion.  about  30  leagues  fouth-weft  of  B&rba- 
does,  snd  alm(#  tke  fame  diftance  north  of  New  Andalufia,  or  the  Spaniih 
Main.  This  iiland  is  faid  to  be  30  miles  in  length,  and  15  in  breddth. 
Experience  has  proved,  that  the  (oil  of  this  inland  is  extremely  proper  for 
producing  fugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  indigo  $  and  upon  the  whole  it  carries 
mih  it  all  the  appearance  of  becoming,  as  flouriihing  a  colony  as  any  in  the 
Weil  Indies,  of  iu  dimenfions.  A  lake  on  the  top  of  a  hill>  ia  the  middle 
of  the  iiland.  fupplies  it  plentifully  with  fine  rivers,  which  adora  and  fei  ti* 
li^e  it.  Several  bays  and  harbours  lie  round  the  iiland,  fome  of  which  may 
be  fortified  with  great  advantage,  which  renders  it  very  convenient  for  ihip-- 
ping;  and  has  the  happincfs  of  not  being  fubjedt  to  hurricapes.  St. 
George's  bay  has  h  fandy  bottom,  and  is  extremely  capacious,  bnt  open. 
In  its  harbour,  oir  careening  place,  100  large  vefiels  may  be  moored  with 
f Qrfeft  bktjf    Thia  iflanU  wai  long  the  theatre  of  bloody  war«  between 
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the  native  Indians  and  the  French,  durfng  which  thefc  handful  of  v-^aT-ir 
bces  defended  thcmfelvci  with  the  mdft  refolutc  bravciy.     In  the  Uft:  yar^r 
but  one,  when  Granada  was  attacked  by  the  EngKfh,  the   French  inliat:- 
tants,  who  were  hot  very  «umcron3,  were  fo  amazed  at  the  rcdudiozi     cf 
Guadaloupe  and  Martinico,  that  they  loft  all  fpirit,  andfurrcndereti  wiiliovt 
roaktng  tlie  leaft  oppofition  ;  and  the  full' property  of  thTs  iiland,  together 
with  the  fmaU  iflands  on  the  norths  called  the  Granadinesy  whicii  yield  the 
fame  produce,  were  confirmed  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  by  the  late  treaty 
of  Paris  in   1763.— ^But  in  July  1779,  the  frcnch  made  themfelvc^s  maiilers 
of  this  ifland,  though  it  was  rcrtored  to  Gr^t  Britain  by  the  late  treaty  cf 
peace.     Granada  in  1795  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  *^^  otlier  iflands  were  in  2 
Hate  of  tinnult  likcwife  fuffcred  tbc  calamities  of  an  iofurrc.ftion.      The  in- 
furgents  were  feconded  by  Victor   Hughcfi,  who  was  difpatchcd   thitbrr 
with  a  fmall  detachment  of  French  Koops,  but  they  were  obliged  3t  LliI  to 
fubrait  to  the  Britffli. 

NEWFOUNDLAND.]  ExcluHve  of  the  Wcft^ndia  fugar  iflands.  ly- 
ijig  between  the  two  continctits  of  America,   Great  'Britain  claicns  fevcidl 
others,  that 'are  feated  at  the  diftance  of  fome  thoufand  mucs  from   racs 
other,  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,   of  which  wc   (hall  fpeak  according*  to 
our  method,  beginning  with  the  north. 

Newfoundland  is  fituated  to  the  eaft  of  thr  gulf  oT  St.  Lawrence,  between 
46  and  52  deg.  north  lat.  and  bctw;ctn  53  and  59  deg.  weft  long,  feparatcd 
from  Labrador  or  New  Britain  by  the  Straits  of ^  Belleifle,  and  from  Canada 
by  the  bay  ot  St.  Lawrencey  being  350  miles  Ibrig,  and  260  bi-oad.     The 
coafts  are  extremely  fubjcft  to  fogs,  autebded  with  almoft  continaal  ffonns 
of  fnow  and  fleet,  the  iky  being  ufually  overcaft.     From  the  foil  of  this  iffaod 
we  are  far  from  reaping  any  fudden  or  great  advantage,  for  the  cold  is  long* 
continued,  and  feverc  ;  and  the  fummer  hcat^  though  violent,  inrarma  it  not 
enough  to  produce  any  thing  valnable  ;  for  the  foil,  at  leaft  in  thofe  parts 
of  the  Iflaod  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  rocky  and  barren.      However,      \ 
il  is  watered  by  fereral  good  rivers,  and  hath  many  large  and  good  harbours. 
This  ifland,  whenever  the«continent  (hall  come  to  fail  of  timber  conyenient 
to  navigation  (which  on  the  fea  coaft  perhaps  is  no  very  remote  profpe^l)  it 
is  faid,  will  afford  a  large  Tupp'y  for  mafts,  yar^s,  and  all  forts  of  lunsber  for 
the  Well-India  trade.     But  what  at  prefent  it  is  chiefly  Taluable  for,  is  the 
^eat  fifhery  of  cod,  Carried  on  upon  thofe  fhoals,  which  are  called  the  Banks 
of  Newfoundland.     Great  Britain  and  North  America,  at  the  lowefl  com- 
putation, annually  employ  3000  fail  of  fmall  craft  in  this  filKery  ;  on  board 
cf  which,  and  on  (hore  to  cure  and  pack  the  fifh,  are  upwards  of  lOjOOO 
hands ;  fo  that  this  iifhery  is  not  only  a  very  Taluable  branch  of  trade  to  the 
merchant,  but  a  fource  of  livelihood  to  fo  many  thoufands  of  poor  peof^e,  and 
a  m«?ft  excellent  nurfery  to  the  royal  navy.     This  fifhery  is  computed  to  in- 
crcafe  the  national  ttotk  300,000!.  a  year  in  gold  andfilver,  remitted  to  us 
for  the  cod  we  fell  in  the  North,  in  Spait),  Portugal,  Italy,  and  the  Xtevant.      ' 
The  plenty  of  cod  both  on  the  Great  Batik,  and  the  lefTer  ones,  winch  lie  on 
the  eail  and  fouth-reaft  of  this  iiland,  is  Inconceivable;  and  not  only  cod/ 
butfcvcral  other  fpecies  oT  fifh  fre  caught  there  in  abundance;  all  of  whir' 
are  nearly  in  an  eqtial  plenty  along  the  fhores  oJF  Newfoundland,  N 
^>cotia,  New  England,  and  the  IHe  of  Cape  Breton;  and  very  prof^ 
^fhcriesare  carried  on  upon  all  their  coafts,  from  wbicK  we  may  c 
that  where  our  colonies  arc  thinly  peopled,  or  fo  barren  as  not  to  j 
any  thing  from  their  foil,  their  coafts'naake  us  ample  amends^  and 
upon  us  a  wealth  of  another  kind,  and  no  way  iafciior  to  that  wfio^ 
the  moft  fertile  foil. 


This  iflfiody  afte^jvtrioiift  difput^e  Bboartbe  propcnyr  was  entirely  ceded 
to  England  by  the  Ireaty  of  Utrecht  in  171-3  \.  but  the  French.  WBve  left  at 
libezty  to  dry  their  net»  on  the  northern  (hores  of  the  ifland ;  and  by  the 
treaty  of  17639  they  were  permitted  to  fi(h  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Laurence,  but 
with  Jthi«  UmitalioHi  that  they  ihonld  not  approach  within  three  leagues  of 
«ny  of  the  coafti  belonging  to  England.  The  faiall  iflandab'f  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon,  fituated  to  the  fouth  of  Newfoundland^  were  alfo  ceded  to  thie 
French,  who  ftipulated  to  ereft  no  fortifications  on^thefe  iflandst  nor  to  keep 
more  than  jo  foldier^  to. enforce  the  police*  .  By  the  lad  treaty  of  peace* 
die  French  are  to  enjoy  the  fiflieries  on  the  north  and  weft  coaft  of  the  if)and. 
'The  chief  towns  in  Newfoundknd  are  Placentia/  BonaWfta,  and  St.  John  ; 
but  not  above  icoo  families  reniain  here  in  the  winter. 

CAPE  BRETON.],  This  iil^nd,  felted,  between  Newfoundland  and 
.Nova  Scotia,  iji'in  length  abotit .  1 10  miUs.  The  foil  is  barren,  but  it  has 
good  barboursi^  particularly  that  of  Louiiburgb,  which  is  near  four  leagues 
in  circumfeff  oce,  and  has  every  where  fix  or  feven  fathoms  water.     . 

The  French  begaii  a  fettlcment  in  this  ifland  in  1714*  v^hich.they  con- 
tinued to  increakf  and  fortified  it  in  1720. .  They  were  however,  difpoC 
fefled  in  1745,  by  the  bravery  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  England,  with 
little  afildanct  from  Great  Britain ;  but  it  was  again,  by  the  treaty  of  Ait. 
la  Chapelle»  ceded  to  the  .French^  who  fpared  qo  expence  to  fortify  and 
.ftrengthenJt.  Notwithftanding  which,  it  was  again- reduced^  in  1758,  by 
the  British  troops  dinder  general  Amherfl  and  Admiral  Bofpawen,  together 
with  a  latgcfbody  of  New-England  men,. who  found  in  that  place  two  hun- 
dred aod  twenty*one  pieces  of  cannon,  and  eighteen  niortar^,  :^ogether  with 
-a  large  quantity. of. ammunition  and  (lores:  and  it  was  ceded  to  the  crown 
of  .Great  Britain  by  the  peace  of  i  j6$$  fince  which  the  fortifications  have 
been  blown  up,  add  the  toy^^n  of  Louifburgh  difmantled. 

St.  J.OHN's«  j.  Situated  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  is  about  €q  miles 
in  leqgtb,  and  30.  or  40. broad,  and  has  many  fine  rivers  ^  and  though  Iving 
near  Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia,  has  greatly  the  advantage  of  both  10 
sleafantnefs  and  fertility  of  foil.  Upon  the  redu&ion  of  Cape  Breton,  the 
inhabitants  of  this  ifiand,  amounting  to  4000,  fubmitted  quietly  to  the  Bri- 
tjlh  arms  $  and,  to  the  c^i^g^^ce  of  the  French  governor,  there  were  fouud  ia 
his  houfe  feveral  Engliih  fcalps,  which  were  brought  there  to  market  by  the 
favages;  tbid  being  the  place  where  they  were  encouraged  to  carry  on  that 
barbarous  and  inhuman  trade.  This  ifland  was  fo  well  improved  by  the 
French,  that  it  was  ftyled  the  granary  of  Canada,  which  it  &rniihed  with 
great  plenty  of  corn,  as  well  as  beef-raad  pork. 

BERMUDAS,  oil  SUMMER /ISLANDS.]  thcfe  received  thrir 
£rfl  name  front  their  being  difcoveredbyi  John  Bermudas,  a  Spaniard  ;  and 
were  called  the  Summer  Iflands,  from  Sir  George  Summers,  who  was  ihip- 
wreckedon  their  rocks  in  1609,  in  his  paflkge  to  Virginia.  They  are  fitua* 
ted,  at.a  vaft  difiancefrom  any  continent,  in  32  deg.  north  lat.  and  75  de- 
crees weft  loo.  Their  diftance  from  the  Land's  End  h  computed  to  be  near 
1500  leagues,  from  the  Madeiras  about  1200,  and'from  Carolina  joo.  The 
Bermudas  are  but  fmall,  not  containing  in  all  above  20,c<po  acres ;  and  are 
very  di£Scult  of  accef^,  being,  as  Waller  the  poet,  who  refidcd  fbme  time  there 
eypreflcs  it,  *  walled  with' rocks/  The  air  of  thefe  iilands,  which  Walkr 
celebrates  in  one  of  his  poctns,  has  been  always  ellcemtd  extremely  health* 
ful^  and  the  beauty  and  ricbnefs  of  the  vegetable  produflions  are  perFcdly 
delightful.     Though  the  foil  of  theOe  idands  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
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•cultivition  of  die  vine,  the  chkf  aad  osly  'bnfineft  of  tlie  inlkbitaiiti,  v\\o 
confifl;  of  about  lOyOOO^  is  the  huildiog  and  oavigatiagf  of  l^t  floops  atKi 
brigantinesy  which  ehey  employ  chiefly  ia  the  trade  between  North  America 
and  the  Weft  Indiei.  Thcfe  vefTdsareai  remavkable  for  their  fs^ftncfs,  aj 
the  cedar,  of  which  they  are  butlty  is  for  its  hard  and  durable  qnalkj. 

The  town  of  Bt.iGeorge,  which  ia  the  capita),  is  featcd  at  the  botU>iii  of  s 
barea  in  the  ifland  of  the  fame  nanncy  and  is  defended  witb'ferra  €>r  eig^-t 
fbrtBf  and  feventy  picees  of  cannon.  It  contains  above  looo  houfes,  a 
Jiandfome  church  >  and  other  elegant  pobltc  buildinga* 

LUCAY's  on  BAHAMA  ISLANDS.]    The  Bahama  ar«  fitnated  to 
the  fouth  of  Carolina,  between  12  and  27  degrees  north  lat.  and  75  and  Si 
degrees  Weft  Ion.     They  extend  along  the  coaft  of  Florida  quite  ^iov^n  to  t^ 
ifle  of  Cvrtn ;  and  are  faid  to  be  jcx)  in  number,  foai^  of  them  only  mtrc 
vocks  ;  hut  ^2  of  them  are  lar^,  fertile,  and  in  nothing  different   ^rooi  the 
foil  of  Carolina  1  they  are,  however,  aimoft  miinhabited,  except  Providence, 
which  is  200  miles  eaft  of  Floridae ;   though  fome  others  ai^  tsf^ger  if>ii 
more  fertile,  on  whidh  the  Eagliftihave  pkatations.     Between  thesi  aodibe 
contiaeOt  of  Florida  is  the  gulf  of  Bshama,  or  Florida,  throngh  which  tf< 
Spanifh  galleons  (ail  ia  their  pafiage  to  Eurtfpe.     Tbefe  iflands  were  the  6r:l 
fruits  of  Columbus's  difcoreries  |  bat  they  were  not  known  to  the  'Eftghih 
till  1667,  when  captain  ^Seyle,  bein|f  driven  among  them  in  his  ptfflage  to 
Carolina,  gave  his  name  to  one  of  the«i;  and  being  a  fecond  time  drnm 
npon  it,  gave  it  the  name  of  Providence.     The  Enghfti,  oblerviog  the  ad- 
vantageous  (ituation  of  thefe  iflauds  for  being  a  check  on  the   Freoch  and 
'Spaniards,  attempted  to  fettle  them  in  the  reign  of  Chartes  IL     Some  utu 
lucky  incidents  prevented  this  fettlement  from  being  of  any  advantage,  and 
the 'Ifle  of  Provtdenee  became  a  harbour  for  the  buccaneers,  or  pirates,  w}k> 
for  a  long  time  iafeft^ed  the  American  navigation.     This  obliged  the  govero- 
fiienf,  m  171 8,, to  fend  out. captain  Woods  Rogers  with. a  fleet  to  difludge 
the  pirates,  and  for  making  si  fettktnent.    This  the  captain  efie^ed ;  a  fort 
was  eredkd,  and  an  independent  company  was  ftationed  in  the  ifiand.     Ever 
fince  this  kit  fettlement  th^fe  iflands  have  been  improving,  though  thej  ad- 
vance but  (lowly.    In  time  of  war, "people  gain  coniiderably  by  the  prizes 
condemned  there ;  and  at  all  times  by  the  wredts,  which  are  freqornt  io 
this  labyrinth  of  rocks  and  (helves.     The  Spintards  captured  tbefe  jilands 
dunng  the  lad  vmr,  but  they  were  retaken  by  a  detachment  from  St*  Au- 
gudine,  April  7th,  1783. 

FALKLAND  ISiANDS.]  Leaving  the  Bahama  smd  Weft  Ind'ra 
iflands^  we  (hall  now  proceed  along  the  fouth«eali  coaft  of  America,  as  far  as 
the  5  2d  deg.  of  fouth  lat.  where  the  reader,  by  looking  ioto  the  map,  will 
perceive  the  Falkland  Iflands  fituated  near  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  at  the. 
^  utmoft  extremity  of  South  America.  Falkland  Iflands  were  firll  tlifcdvercd 
by  Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  in  15  94*  the  principal  of  which  he  named  Hawkins 
Maidenland,  in  honour  of  queen  Elizabeth.  The  prefent  Englifhaame  Falk* 
land,  was  probably  given  them  by  captain  Strong,  m  1639,  and  being  adopted 
by  Halley,  it  has  from  that  time  been  received  into  our  maps.  They  hare 
occa(ioned  fome  con  ted  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  bat  being  oif  very 
little  worth,  feem  to  have  been  filently  abandoned  by  the  latter,  in  1774,  in 
order  to  avoid  giving  umbrage  to  the  Spaniih  court. 

MARTINICO.]  Which  is  fituated between  14 and  15  deg.of  north  Ut. 
and  in  61  degrees  weft  Ion.  lying  about  40  leagues  aorthweftof  Barbadoes, 
is  about  60  miles  in  length,  and  half  as  much  in  breadth.  The  inlaad  part  of 
it  is  hilly,  from  which  are  poured  out,  upon  every  fidcj  a  oomber  of  agftcable 
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nd  ufeful  rivers^  wlitch  adorn  and  enrich'  this  ifland  in  a  high  degree.  The 
>roduce  of  the  foil  Is  fugar,  cotton^  indigo,  ginger,  and  fuch  fruits  as  are 
'ound  in  the  neighbouring  iflands.  But  fugar  is  her^,  as  in  all  the  Weft- India 
flandst  the  principal  coininoditj,o(which'they  export  a  confiderable  quantity 
annually*  Martinico  was  formerly  the  refidence  of  the  governor  of  the  French 
[(lands  in  thefe  feas.  Its  bays  and  harbours  are  numerous,  fafe,  and  commo- 
iious,  and  fo  well  fortified,  that  they  ufe4  to  bid  defiance  to  the  SngUfh,  who 
in  vain,  often  attempted  this  place.  However,  in  the  war  of  1756,  when  the 
Britifh  arms  were  triumphant  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  this  ifland  was 
added  to  the  Brittfh  empire,  but  it  was  given  back  at  the  treaty  of  peace* 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  prefcnt  war  ( 1 799 )  it  has  beei^  reduced  by  the 
Britifh  arms  and  ftiU  remains  in  their  pofief&on.  ^ 

St.  LUCIA.]  Sitnated  in  14  deg.  north  lat.  and  in  6t  deg.  wefl  lon» 
So  miles  north- wefl  of  Bat'badoes,  is  23  miles  in  length,  and  12  in  breadth* 
It  received  its  name  from  being  difcovered  on  the  day  dedicated  to  the.  vir- 
gin martyr  8t.  Lucia.     The  Englifli  firft  fettled  on  this  ifland  in  1637. 
From  ;thi8  lime  they  met  with  various  misfoHunes  from  the   natives  and 
Prenqh ;  and  at  length  it  was  agreed  on  between  the  latter*  and  the  Englifli, 
that  this  ifland,  together  with  Dominica  and  St«  Vincent,  fliould  remain 
neutral.     But  the  French,  before  the  war  of  175.6  broke  out,  began  to  fet- 
tle thcfe  iflands  ;  which,  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  were  yielHed  jup  to  Great 
Britain,  ^nd  this  iflaqd  to  France*    The  foil  of  St.  Lucia,  in  the  vallies,  is 
extremely  rich.     It  produces  excellent  timber,  ^nd  abounds  in  pleafant  rivers, 
and  well-fituated  harbours  ;  and  is  now  declared  a  free  port  under  certain 
reftri^ions.     The  Englifh  made  thenifelves  maiiers  of  it  in  1778  :  but  it  was 
reftored  again  to  the  French  in  1783.    The  Britifh  made  themfelves  mafleifs 
of  this  ifland  in  i7P4f  and  it  flill  remains  in  their  poffeffion. 

TOBAGO  J  This  ifland  is  {ituated  11  degrees  odd  min.  north  lat.  1 20 
miles  fouth  of  Barbadoes,  and  about  the  fame  diftance  from  the  Spanifh  Main. 
It  is  about  32  miles  in  length,  and  nine  in  breadth.  The  climate  here  is  pot 
fo  hot  as  might  be  expeded  fo  near  the  equator  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  it  lies  out , 
of  the  courie  of  thofe  hurricanes  that  have  fometimes  proved  fo  fatal  to  the 
other  Wefl-In(^ia  iflands.  It  has  a  fruitful  foil,  capable  of  producing  fugar, 
and  indeed  every  thing  elfe  that  is  raifed  in  the  Wtfl- Indies,  with  the  addition 
(if  we  may  believe  the  Dutch)  of  the  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and  gum  copaU 
It  is  well  watered  with  numerous  fprings  ;  and  its  bays  and  creeks  are  fo 
dlfpofed  as  to  be  very  commodious  for  aU  kinds  of  fhipping.  The  value  and 
ittiportance  of  this  ifland  appear  from  the  expenfive  and  formidable  armaments 
fent  thither  by  European  powers  in  fupport  pf  their  different  claims.  It 
fccms  to  have  been  chiefly  poffefied  by  the  Dutch,  who  defended  their  pre- 
tenfions  againfl  both  England  and  France  with  the  moft  obflinate  perfe* 
verance.  By  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-vCbapelle,  in  1 7^1.8,  it  was  declared  neut* 
ral ;  but  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1763,  it  was  yielded  up  to  Great  Britain. 
In  June  1 78 1 ,  it  was  taken  by  the  French  ;  and  was  ceded  to  them  by  the 
treaty  of  1782.  This  ifland  in  1794  was  reduced  by  the  Britifh  arms^  and  it 
ilill  belongs  to  them. 

TRINIDAD.]  Situated  between  59  and  6?  degrees  wefl  Ion.  and  in 
10  degrees  north  lat.  lies  between  the  ifland  of  Tobago  and  the  Spanifli  Main  ; 
from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  flreights  of  Paria.  It  is  about  90  milet 
long,  and  60  broad  5  and*is  an  unheahhful,  but  fruitful  foil,  producing  fogar, 
fine  tobacco,  indigo,  gingery  variety  «f  fruit,  and  forae  cotton  trees,  and  In^ 
dian  corn.  It  wu  t^iea  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  T595,  and  by  the  Frencl^ 
^676,  who  {»loadi|!«d  J^  iftm4{  and  ficmted  money  froi;\  the  inhabitantst 
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It  wai  again  taken  by  tbr  Sntifli  forces  in  l'j^^t  under  Sir  Ralph  Aber. 
crombie  and  admiral  Hervey. 


SPANISH  DOMINIONS  in  NORTH  AMERICA. 

EAST  AND  WEST  Florida. 

Situation  and  Extimt. 

Miles.  Begreei.  Sq,  Milet. 

Length  500 "I    K««««.i8° '"<'  9'  Wsft, longitude.  1  ,-_,«„ 
EreadAj+oi    **"*""  I15  and  p  North  htitnde.     j '«V«o 

J,  tT^HIS  country,  wKich  wa»  ceded  by  Great  Britaia  to 

U0UKDA»IE».J  ^  gp^;^  (^y  j^^  ,^^^  ^^^^,y  of  peace,  isbounded  by  Geor- 
gia on  the  Natih  ;  by  the  MlflilGpiH  on  the  Weft  {  by  the  Gulf  of.  Mexico 
00  the  South  i  and  by  the  Bdhaioa  Straitson  the  EaA. 

RiviRS.]  Thefe  are  the  MiiTiflippi.  which  in  one  of  the  fincft  In  the  world, 
BB  well  as  the  Utged  ;  for,  including  its  turnings  and  vBindingSi  it  is  fuppofcd 
to  run  a  courfc  of  45CO  miles  ;  but  its  mouths  are  in  a  manner  choakcd  up 
with  fands  and  (hoals,  which  deny  accefs  to  veflcU  of  any  confidcrabltf  bur- 
den  ;  there  being,  according;  to  Mitchel's  msp,  only  twflve  feet  water  over 
the  bar  (captain  Pitman  fays  fesenteen)  at  the, principal  eotrancs-  Within 
the  bar  there  is  icd  fathom  water,  and  the  channel  is  every  where  deep,  and 
tbe  current  gentle,  except  at  a  certaia  feafon,  when,  like  the  Nile,  it  ocer' 
flows  and  becomes  extremely  rapid.  It  is,  except  at  the  entrance  already 
mentioned,  every  where  free  freni  Ihoals  and  catara£ls,  and  navigable  for  craft 
of  one  kind  or  other  almoft  to  its  Caurce.  The  Mobille,  thf;  ApsIachicoU, 
and  St.  John's  rivers,  are  alfo  large  and  noble  Hreams. 

Bays  and  CAPts.]  Tl>e  principal  bays  are  St.  Bcnard's  Afcenfion, 
Mobille,  Penfpcola,  Dauphin,  Jofeph,  Ajj!-.:;)',  ."^piriiu  bando,  and  fhail.-; 
Bay. 

The  chief  capes  are.  Cape  Blanco,  San.bhs,  Anobte,  and  Ca?c  FlotiJ  , 
atthc  extremity  of  the  peninfula. 

Am  AND  CLiMATt,]      Very  various  accnutHs  have  been  gi'veo  of  iluir 
particulars  in  thiB|COun(ry  1  bi't  that  the  ;iir  of  Florida  is  yiire  ami  «L,  1 
fome,  appears  from  the  fize,  vigour,  and  Luj^tvity  of  the  Fli-   '■  ■  ■    ■■ 
who,    in  thefe  refpcAs,    far  exceed    thiir  moTn    foulliciu  i.- 
Mexicans. 

Soil,  PRODUCTIONS,  and!      Eafl;  F!uiija,  near  (hr 
FAc*  OF  the  country.  3  back,  it  £ji  and  fand- 
try  round  St.   Auguftlne,  in  all  appeatai.ri;  the  w 
from  being  unfruitful  >  it  prodiices   two  ciop" 
garden  vegetables  are  in  great  pirfeflicn  ;  th- 
htre,  without  cultivation,  to  a  large  li/e,  > 
Spain  and  Portugal.    The  inwai'd  country 
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«ii>d  fertile,  fMTo^citig  fpootabetnifly  tibe  firuita,  Tcgetabbfl,  ^md  gums,  that  are 
commoh  to  G^rgn^  and  the  Carolioasy  and  is  like  wife  favourable  to  the 
rearing  ofEmopean  produ6iioD«. 

This  country  afro  produces  rice,  indigo,  ambergrifet  cochineal^  amethyfts, 
tarquoifed/la]^TS  laenliy  and  other  precious done«  ;  copper,  quick-filver,  pit- 
coal,  anHfron-ore  c  pearls  are  alfo  found  on  the  coaft  of  Florida ;  mahogany 
grows  i»n  the  foutbern  parts  of  the  peninfula,  but  inferior  ia  iise  and  quality 
to  that  of  Janaioa.  The  animtd  creation  are  here  fo  uumerous,  that  you  miy 
purchaTe  a  good  faddle-horfe,  in  exchange  for  gooda  of  five  ihittings  value 
prime  coft  ;  and  Inhere  are  inftanoes  of  horfes  being  exchanged  for  a  hatchet 
per  head* 

CHiET'T<ywNs.3  The  <4Mef  town  in  Weft  Florida  is  Penfacola,  N.  lat. 
30-12.  W.  lotigl  Sy-ao.  wbi^h  is  ikobted  within  the  bey  of  the  lame  name» 
OR  a  fandy  (hore  that  can  only  be  approached  by-fmall  veflels.  The  road  isj 
howevet,  one  of  the  beft  in  all  the  ^alf  of  Mexico,  in  which  vefTels  may  lie 
in  fafety-agaiuii -every  kind  of '  wind,  being  furrouifded*  by  land  on  every 
fide,  ' 

St.  Aoguftine,  the  capital  of  Eaft  Flonda,  N.  lat.  29-^.  W.  long. 
8i-ti,  ru^s  along  the  (hore,' and  is  of  an  oblong  fbrm,  divided  by  Four  regu- 
lar (Ireets,  cfoffing  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  town  is  fortified  with 
bsfftions,  anH  enclofed  with  a  ditch.  It  is  likewife  defended  by  a  caftle. 
which  is  called  Fort  St.  John  ;  and  the  whole  is  well  furntihed  with  cannon^ 

At  the  entrance  into  the  harbour  are  the  north  and  fouth  breakers,' which 
form  two  chaunels,  whole  bars,  or  low  tides,  have  eight  feet  water. 


NEW  MEXICO,  INCLUDING  CALIFORNIA. 


Situation  and  Extent.  «- 

•Mllea.  Degrees.    .  Sq.  Miles. 

Length  aooel   u^^.^^^    194  and  ia6  weft  longitude.  1  ,^ 
Breadth  1600  J  ^''"^    Usand    43  north  latitude,  j  ^^^'°^^ 

BouNDARiE*s.]T)OUNDED    by   unknown  lands  on    the    North;    by 

X3     Louifiana,    on  the  £aft ;  by  Old    Mexico,  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  South  ;  and  by  the  fame  ocean  on  the  Weft. 

DIviTions.  Subdivifions.  Chief  Towns* 

North  eaft  divifion        I   New  Mexico  Proper  I  [^"^^^^  ^\7'6  ^^°' 

South  (^aft  divj^on  Apacheira/      -*-        ~—     St.  Antonio. 

South  diviiioa  Sooora         •«—  —        Toape. 

Weftem  divifion  Califoioia,  a  peniofula  St.  Juan. 

.Soit^MU  CLmATB.^  Thefe  cotuitries  lying  for  the  moft  part  withtu  the 
temperate  zone,  have  a  climate  in  many  placet  extremely  agreeable^  and  a  foil 
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prodtidive  o^  every  thing,  ettber  for  profit  or  delight.  In  Califomia,  tiow^ 
ever,  they  experience  great  beats  in  the  fuaimer,  particularly  towards  the  fca- 
coaft  ;  but  in  the  inland  country  the  climate  ia  more  temperate^  and  in  iirintei 
eren  cold. 

Face  AND  PRODUCE  OF  THE  couwTRy.]     The  natural  hiftory   ofthcie 
countries^  18  as  yet  in  its  infancy.     The  Spaniards  themfelres  know  little  o: 
the  matter,  and  the  little  they   know  they  are  unwilling  to  coamuiiicatf. 
Thcif  authority  being  on  a  precarious  footing  with  the  Indians,  wHo  here  21 
leaft  dill  pieferve  their  independence ;  they  are  jealous  of  difcovcringr  tbe  rs- 
tural  advantages   of  thcfe  countries,  which  might  be  an  inducement  to  t^; 
other  nations  of  Europe  to  form  fettlements  there*     It  is  certain,  however, 
thit  in  general  the  provinces  of  New  Mexico  and  California  are  evtremelr 
Ijeautiful  and  pleafaot ;  the   face  of  the  coantry  is  agreeably  varied   with 
plains,  interfe^^ed  by  rivers,  and  adorned  with  gentle  eminences  covered  vith 
varied,  kinds  of  treep,  foroe  producing  excellent  fruit.     With  rcljf>ed  to  the 
•value  of  tbe  gold  mines  in  thofe  countrieSf  nothing  pofitive  can  be  aflerted. 
They  have  undoi^btedly   enough  of  natural  produSions,  to   render  them  ad- 
.  vant^geotts  colonies  to  any  but  the   Spaniards.     In  California  tbcrc  falls  i= 
the  morning  a  great  quantity  of  clew,  which,  fettling  on  the  rofe  leavrst  car:* 
dies,  and  becomes  hard  like  manna,  having  all  tbe  fweetaefs  of  refiaed  fogsr, 
without  its  whicenefs.  There  is  alfo  another  very  fingular  natural*  produdion  ; 
ia  tW  heart  of  the  country  there  are  plains  of  fait,  quite  firm,  and  clear  ss 
cryftal,  which,  confidering  the  vaft  quantities  of  fifh  found  on  its  coaftsy  might 
render  it  an  invaluable  acquifition  to  any  induftrioos  nation. 

Inhabitants,  HISTORY,  GOVERNMiiNT,!        The     Spanifh    fettlements 
asLiGiON,  AND  COMMERCE.  J  here  are  comparatively  weak  ; 

though -they  are  iocreafmg  every  day  in  proportion  as  new  mines  arc  dircovcr> 
ed.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Indians  whom  the  Spanifh  mifiioDanes  bare 
in  many  places  brought  over  to  Chriftianity,  to  a  civilized  life,  and  to  raife 
corn  and  wine,  which  they  now  export  pretty  largely  to  Old  Mexico.  Cali* 
fornia  was  difcovercd  by  Cortez,the  great  conqueror  of  Mexico  ;  our  famous 
navigator.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  took  pofTcfiion  of  it  in  1578,  and  his  right  was 
confirmed  by  the  principal  king,  or  chief  in  the  whole  country.  Thiititle» 
however,  the  government  of  Great  Britain  have  not  hitherto  attempted  to 
vindicate^  though  California  is  admirably  fituated  for  trade,  and  on  its  coaft 
has  a  pearl' fiihery  of  great  value.  The  inhabitants  and  govcriuaeol  here  do 
not  materially  differ  from  tbofe  of  Old  Mexico. 
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OLD  MEXICO  OR  NEW  SPAIN, 


Situation  and  Extcmt* 

Miles.  Degrees.  Sq.  Miles. 

Length  20obl   u-i^^— .•     (83  and  no  wc(( longitude.!  ^.o«^^ 
Bwadth    600 i  *^*''"°    i  I  and  so  north- latifudc.    j  3>8.000 

BouH DARiBS.]Tl  OUNDED  by  New  Mexico,  or  Granada,  on  the  North  ; 

JO  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico^  on  the  North  oaft  ;  by  Tern 
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Pirma,  on  tlie  South. caft ;  and  bjr  thp  Pacific  Ocesm^  on  tht  Sotttli*weftf  con- 
taining  three  audiences^  viz. 

Audiences.  Chief  Towns. 

1.  Galicia,  or^Guadalajatra  **  Gruadalajarra.    . 

rMfixicOy  W.  Ion.  xoo.  N.  lat.  19  54. 
a.  McxIcQ. Proper    —    —   -|  Acapul^o. 

*  I  /Vera  Cruz.       '  , 

%•  Guatimala      —      —    —    Guatimala  *. 

Kay 8.^  On  the  north  fei  arc  the  gulfs  or  bays  of  Mcxicoi  Campeachy, 
Vera  Bniz^and  Honduras  }  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  South  Sea»  are  the  bays 
Micoja  and  Amapalla,  Acapuico  and  Salinas. 

Capes.3  Thefe  are  the  Cape  Sardo,  Cape  St.  Martin^  Cape  Cornducedo^ 
Cape  Catoche,  Cape  Honduras^  Cape  Cameron,  and  Cape  Oraclas  DIoSi  \a 
the  North  Sea. 

Cape  .,  Marques,  Cape  Spirito  San^o,  Cape  Corientes,  Cape  Gallero^ 
Cape  Blanco^  Cape  Burica,  Cape  Prucreos,  aud  Cape  Mala,  in  the  South 
Sea.       ;  . 

WiMl^s.]  In  the  g^lf  of  Mexico,  and  the  adjacent  feas,  there  are  ilrong 
north  winds  from  Oflober  to  March,  about  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon«i 
Trade'  winds  prevail  every  where  at  a  diflance  from  land  within  the  tropics. 
Near  tile,  coaft,  in  the  South  Sea,  they  have  periodical  winds,  viz.  Monfoons, 
and  fea  and  land  breezes,  as  '  in  Ada. 

Soil  and  climate.J  Mexico,  lying  for  the  mod  part  witi^in  the  torrid 
zone,  is  excel&vely  hot,  and  on  the  eafterh  coaft,  where  the  land  is  low,  marfhy^ 
and  cpnflantly  flooded  in  the  rainy  fcafons,  it  is  likewife  extreR7ely  uowhole- 
fome.  The  inland  couhtr^,  however,  affumesa  better afpcd^,  and  the  air  is 
of  a  n^ilder  temperament ;  on  the  weflern  fide,  the  land  is  not  fo  low  as  ou 
the  eadern,  much^  better  in  quality,  and  full  of  plantations.  The  foil  of 
Mexico  in  general  is' of  a  good  variety,  and  would  not  refufe  any  fort  of 
grain,  were  the  induct y  of  the  inhabitants  to'correfpond  with  their  natural 
advantages. 
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Produce. 3  ^exico,like  all  the  tropical  countries,  is  rather  more  abund- 
ant in  fruits  thaq  in  ^rain.  Pine  apples,  pomegranates,  oranges,  lemons,  cit- 
roos,  figs,  and  cocoa-nuts  are  here  in  the  greateft  plenty  and  perfedion. 
Mexico  produces  alfo  a  prodigious  quantity  offugar,  efpecially  towards  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  province  of  Guaxaca  and  Guatimala,  fo  that  here  are- 
more  fngar-mills  than  in  any  other  part  of  Spaniih  America.  Cedar  trees 
and  logwood  flourifh  much  about  the  Bays  of  Campeachy  and  Honduras. 
The  Maho-tree  alfo,  which  hath  a  bark  with  fuch  diong  fibred,  as  they  twill 
and  make  ropes  of.  They  have  alfo  a  tree,  which  is  called  light  wood,  being 
as  light  as  a  cork,  of  which  they  make  floats  to  carry  their  merchandize  on 
the  fea  coaHs.  But  what  is  confidered  as  the  chief  glory  of  this  country  and 
what  Erft  induced  the  Spaniards  to  form  fcttlements  upon  it,  are  the  mines  of 
gold  and  filvcr*  The  chief  minee  of  gold  are  in  Veragua  and  New  Granada, 
bordering  upon  Darien  and  Terra  Firma.  Thofe  of  filver,  which  are  much 
more  rich,  as  welt  as  numerous,  are  found  in  feverat  parts,  but  in  none  fo  much 

as 

*  This  city  was  fwallAwed  up  by  an  earthquake  on  the  7th  of  June,  177*,  when  eight 
thoofand  fazniliet  iofU&tly  periflied.  New  Guatimala  is  built  at  fome  UlfUnce,  and  is  wdl 
iahibiied. 
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as  in  xtic  province  of  NTekico.  *  Tlie  miftcs  of  both  kinds  arc  always  foGT>a  V 
the  mod  barren  and  mountainous  part  of  the  country  ;'  natarr  mailing  wntr."  ^ 
in  one  refpcft  for  her  dcfcAs  in  another.     The  working  of  the  gold  and  ri- 
ver mines  depends  on  the  fame  principles.     When  the  ore  is  dug  out,  co-r  • 
pounded  of  feveral  heterogeneous  fubflaoces^  mixed  with  the  prcciou5  mct.^1-. 
it  is  broken  into  fnudl  pieces  by  a  roiU,  and  afterwards  wafhed.by  whieh  n^-^;  ? 
it  is  difcngagtd  from  the  cah'h,  and  other  foft  bodies  which  clung  to  it-  Tr  c  2 
{t  is  mixed  with  mercury,  which,  of  all  fobllances,  has  the  flfoogcft  attradt\  i 
for  gold,  and  likewife  a  ftrongtrjj^ttra^on  for  filver  than  the  other  fubtturcrs 
which  are  united  with  it  in  the'  ore.     By  means  oftbe  ihcfcury,  therefitrj. 
the  gold  and  filver  ai«  ftril  feparated  from  the  heterogeneous  matter^  and  ti~  .r 
by  llraining  and  evaporation,  they  arc  tli£u nit ed. from  the  mercury  ftfelt     C: 
the  gold  and  filver,  which  the  mine*  of  Mexico  affprd,  great  things  have  bccj 
faid.     Thofe  who  ha«^c  enquired  raoft  into  this  fuhjedt,  compute  tlie  rex-r.^it: 
of  Mexico  at  twenty-four  millions  of  our  money  ;  and  it  is  well  ki'itswo  t^^: 
this,  with  the  other  provinces  of  Spanifh  America,  fcpply  the  whute  vr'.d 
wiih  filver.     The  other  articles  next  in  importance  tog^JR  and  fiUcr,  are  j  ^ 
tocbineal  and  cocoa.     After  muclidifpyte  coiKemingfliic  nature  Of  the  f  -. 
ine.r,  it  feems  at  lall  agreed,  that  it  is  of  the  jmimal  kind,*  and  of  the  fpecits  vf 
the  gall  infed*.     It  adheres  to. the  plant.caIli;dopuntia,  and  fudu  the  ji:.wC 
of  the  fruit,  which  is  of  a  crimfon  colour-     It  is  from  thb  juice  that  the  co- 
chineal derives  its  value,  which  conGfts  in  dying  all  forts  of  the  finell  fca'!«r!, 
crimfon,  and  purple.     It  is  alfo  ufed  in  medicine  .as  a  fudoiific,  and  as  a  c>r- 
iiial ;  and  it  is  computed  that  the  Spam'afds  annually  export  no  lets  than  nirc 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  weight  of  this  comrpikidityy  to  anfwer  the  purpckj 
of  medicine  and  dying.     The  cocoa,  of  which  choc6latc  is  made^  is  the  nrxt 
confidtrable    article   in  the  natural   hiftory    arid  commerce  of  Mexico.     It 
grows  an  a  tree  of  a  middling  fize,  which  bears  a  pod  about  the  fire  and 
fhape  of  a  cucumber,  containing  the  cocoa.  -  The  S.panilh  commerce  in  this 
article  is  immenfe  ;  and  fuch  is  the  internal  confumption,  as  well  as  the  e'x- 
ternal  call  Tor  it,  that  a  fmall  garden  pf  cocoas  is  faid  to  produce  to  tb: 
owner   twenty  thoufand  crowns  a  year.     At .  home  it  .makes    a  principal 
part  of  their  diet,  and  is  found  ^lolefome,  hutritioris,  and  fuitable  to  the 
climate.     This  country  likewife, produces  .filk,  bwt  not  fa  inuch  as^to  make 
any  remarkable  part  of  their  export.     Cotton  is  herein  great  abundance,  ar*d 
on  account  of  its  lightnefs  is  the  cpmroon  wear  of  the  innabitants. 

PopuLATioN,  INHABITANTS, 7  Wc  fhall  placc  thefc  heads  ut^der  one 
GOVKRNMENT  AND  MANNERS.  3  poii>t  oT  vicw,  bccaufc  the  reader  will 
foon  be  fenfiBle  they  ace  very  nearly  connedled.  We  have  already  defcribtd 
the  otigiiifl  inliabiunts  of  Mcxicil),  and  tlic  conqueft  of  that  country  by  ttc 
Spaniards.  The  prcfent  inhabitants  may  be  divided  into  Whites,  Indians, 
and  Kegroes.  The  Whites  are  either  born  m.'  Old  Spain,  or  they  are 
Creoles,  i.  e.  natives  of  Spanilh  America.  The  former  arc  chiefly  employed 
in  government  or  trade,  and  have  nearly  the  fame  chara.ftcr  with  the  Spanj. 
ards  in  Europe  ;  only  a  ftill  morfe  confideraibfc  portion  of  pride  ;  for  they 
confider  thcmfelves  as  entitled  to  every  high  dillin£tton  as  natives  of  Europe, 
and  look  upon  the  other  inhabitants  as  many  degrees  beneath  tiiem. 
The  Creoles  have  all  the  bad  qualities  of  tde  Spaniards,  from  whom  they  are 
dci'ccndcd,  without  that  courage,  firmnefs,  and  patience,  which  make  the 
praife- worthy  of  the  Spanifh  charadier.  Naturally  weak  and  effemijiate, 
they  dedicate  the  greatcd  part  of  their  lives  to  loitering  and  xi»£kive  plea* 
fures.  L»axurious  without  variety  or  elegance,  and  ezpeniive  with  great  pa. 
rade,  and  little  convenience^  their  general  charader  is  no  more  than  a  grave 

and 
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and  fpccious  infignificance.  From  idlener»  anf  conftitution  tl)eir  ^shole  bu* 
iinefs  is  amour  and  intrigue  ;  and  their  ladies  of  con fequcnce  arc  not  at  ^11 
di(iingui(hed  for  their  ehalLity,  or  domedio  virtues.  The  Indians,  who,  not* 
>withlfandmg  the  devaftatioos  of  their  fird  invaders,  remain  in  great  numbcr8» 
are  beciome,  by  'continual  opprcfHon  and  indignity^  a  dejtt^teds  timorous,  and 
xniferable  race  of  mortals.  The  blacks  bere,  lij^e  all  thofe  in  othef  parts  of 
the  world,  are  (lubborn,  hardy,  and  as  well  adapted  for  the  grofsllavery  they 
endure,  as  ^ny  human  creatures  can  be» 

Such  is  the  general  charaAer  of  the  inhabitants,  not  only  In  Mexico,  but 

the  gr«atel(  part  of  $pani/h  AiQerica*     The  civil  government  is  adminillcr« 

ed  by  tribunals,  called  Audiences,  wbich  bear  a  refemblance  to  the  old  par« 

] laments  in  France.     In  thefe  court9  the  viceroy  of  the  king  of  8pain  pre- 

HdcB,      His  'employment  is  the  greateft  t^ud  and  power  which  his  Catholic 

majefty  has  in  his  dirpofal,  and  is  perhaps  the  riche(l  government  cntrufted 

to    any  fulled  in  the  world.     The  greatncfs  of  tlic  viceroy's  office  is  dimi- 

nifhed  by  the  (hortnefs  of  its  duration.     For,  as  jealoufy  is  the  leading  fea* 

ture  of  Spaniih  politics,  in  whatever  regards  Atnerica,  no  officer  is  allowed 

to  maintain  his  power  for  more  than  three  years,  which  no  doubt  may  have 

a  ^ood  cfFc6i  in  fccuring  the  authority  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  but  is  attended 

i^ith  unhappy  conCequences  to  the  mifcrable  inhabitants,  who  become  a  prey 

to  every  new  governor.     The  clergy  are  ^extremely  numerous  iu  Mexico,  and 

it  has  been  computed,  that  priefts,  monks,  and  nuns  of  all  orders,  make  up* 

vrards  of  a  fifth  of  all  the  white  inhabitants,  both  here  and  in  other  parts  of 

Spaniih  America.     It  is  impofiible  iodeied  to  find  ^  richer  fi^d,  or  one  more 

peculiarly  adapted  to  ecclefiaftics,  in  any  part  of  the  world.     The  people  are 

fuperftitious,  ignorant,   rich,  lazy,  and  licentious :  with  fuch  materials  to 

vrork  upon  it  is  not  remarkable,  that  the  church  iliotild  enjoy  one  fourth  of 

the  revenues  of  the  whole  kiugdom.     |t  is  more  (urDdiiPg  th^t  it  has  not  a 

balf. 

Commerce  cities  a.nd  shipping.]  The  trade  of  Mes^ico  confifts  of 
three  great  branches,  which  extend  over  the  whole  known  world.  It  cap< 
ries  on  a  traffic  with  Europe,  by  La  Vera  Cruz,  fituated  ou  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  or  North  Sea  ;  with  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  Acapulco  on  the  South 
Sea,  and  with  South  America,  by  the  fame  port.  Thefe  two  fca  ports  Vera 
Cruz  and  Acapulco,  are  wonderfully  well  fituated  for  the  commercial  ^ur- 
pofes  to  vkhioU  they  arc'  applied.  It  is  by  meaas  of  the  forfner  that  Mexico 
pours  her  wealth  over  the  whole  world ;  and  receives  in  return  the  numberlefs 
luxuries  and  necefiaries,  which  Europe  affords  to  her,  and  which  the  indo- 
lence of  her  inhabitauts  will  never  permit  them  to  accjuire  for  themfelves. 
To  this  port  the  fleet  from  Cadiz,  called  the  Flota,  eonfifting  of  three  men 
of  war,  as  a  convoy,  and  fourteen  large  merchant  (hips,  annually  arrive  about 
the  beginning  of  b}oTeml;)er.  Its  cat^oe  confifts  of  oTery  commodity  and 
manufadure  of  Europe,  and  there  are  few  nations  but  have  more  concern  in 
it  than  the  Spaniards,  who  fend  out  little  more  than  wine  and  oil.  The 
profit  of  thefe,  with  the  freight  and  commifiion  to  the  merchants,  and  duty 
to  the  king,  is  all  the  advantage  which  Spain  derives  from  her  American 
commerce.  When  all  the  goods  are  landed  and  difpofed  of  at  La  Vera 
Cruz,  the  fleet  takes  in  the  plate,  precious  Hones}  and  other  commodities  for 
Europe.  Sometimes  in  May  they  are  ready  to  depart.  From  La  Vera 
Cruz  they  fail  to  the  Havannah,  in  the  ifleof  Cuba,  which  is  the  rendezvous  . 
where  they  meet  the  galleons,  another  fleet  which  carries  on  the  trade  of 
T^rra  Firmai  by  Carihagtuai  add  of  Peru  by  Panama  aud  Porto  Bello* 

When 
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When  all  are  colic  A  ed,  and  provided  with  a  convoy  necefTarj  for  tlieir  fdt*. 
ty,  they  ftecr  for  Old  Spain. 

Acapuico  18  the  Tea  port,  by  which  the   communication  is   kept  np  be 
tween  the  different  parts  of  the  Spa»t(h  empire   in  America,  and  the  E^i*- 
Indies.      About  the  month  of  December,  the  great  galleon,  attended  by  \ 
large  flifp  as  a  convoy,  which  mak^  the  only  communication    bet^veen  tf ; 
Philippines  and  Mexico,  annually  arnves  here.      The  cargoes  of  thcfc    (h:p?, 
(for  the  convoy,  though  in  an  under- hand  manner,  like  wife   carries  good^\ 
confift  of  all  the  rich  commodities  and  manufa^ures  of  the  £aft.        At  iLc 
fame  time  the  annual  fhip  from  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  comes  in,  and  .s 
not  computed  to   bring  lefs  than  two  millions  of  pieces'  of  eight    in  filver, 
befides  quickfilver  and  other  valuable  commodities,  ^to  be  laid  out  in  the  pur- 
chafe  of  the  galleon's  cargoes.     Several  other  (hips,  from  different   parts  uf 
Chili  and  Peru,  meet  upon  the  fame  occafion.     A  great  fair,  in  whic^  the 
commodities  of  all  parts  of  the  world  are  bartered  for  one  another,  lafts  thirty 
days.     The  galleon  then  prepares  for  her  voyage,  loaded  with  filver  and  fo-h 
European  goods  as  have  been  thought  necelfary.     The    Spaniards,  though 
-this  trade  be  canied  on  entirely  through  their  hands,  and  in    the  Tery  hesrt 
of  their  dominions,  are  comparatively  but  fmall  gainers  by  it.      For  as  they 
allow  the  Dutch,  Great  Britain,  and  other  commercial  ftates,  to  furni/h  the 
greater  part  of  the  cargoc  of  the  Flota,  fo   the  Spanifh  inhabitants   of  the 
Philippines,  tainted   with  the  fame  indolence  which  ruined  their  Caropean 
anccftors,  permit  the  Chinefc  merchants  to  furnilh  the  greater  part  of  the  car- 
goe  pf  the  gjdleon.  '  Notwithftanding  what  has  been  faid  of  Vera  Cruz,  and 
Acapuico  ;  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  ought  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  centre,  of  commerce  in  this  part  of  the  world';  for    here  the 
principal  merchant^^  feiide,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  buiinefs  is   negociat- 
cd.     The  £aft  India  goods  from  Acapuico,  and  the   European    from  Vera 
Cruz,  allpafs  through  this  city,    .  Hither  all  the  gold  and  filvercomc  to  b« 
corned,  here  the  kind's  6flh  is  depofited,  and  here   are  wrought  all  tbofc 
utcnfils  and  ornaments  in  plate  which  are  every  year  fent  into  Europe-     The 
city  itfclf  breathes  the  air  of  the  highest  magnificence,  and  according  to  the 
be^  accounts  contains  about  80,000  inhabitants* 
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the  Eaft  ;  by  the  cotratiy  of  the  Amtsons  and  Peruy  on  ffie  South  $  a&d  W 
the  Pacific  Ocean  aad  New  Spain,  on  the  Wefi.  ^ 
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The  northern  divi- 
fion  contains  the 
provinces  of 


SiA>divifions« 

« 

'  I.  Terra  Tirma  Proper/ 
or  Darien 

2.  Carthagena  ^       •* 
%.  St.  Martha  -« 

4^  Rio -de  k  Hacha 
^.  Venezuela  '  — , 

6'  Coflinana  — > 

7.  New   Andahyfiay   or 


The  fouthem  diri- 
fion  contains  the 
provinces  of 
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^  Chief  Towns, 

Porto  BeBo 

Panama,   W.  Ion.  89 

21.  N.  lit.  8*47. 
Qirditgena     ' 
j  8t«  Martha 
Rio  de  la  Hacfaft 
Venezoefa 
Conana 
St.  Thoflsas 
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Paria 

New  Granada  1  C  Santa  Fe  de  Btgota 

it 


Popayan 


Popayaa. 


Bays,  capss,  ftc]  The  Ifthmns  of  Darien,  or  Terra  Finna  Propeij 
joins  north  And  South  America.  A  h'ne  drawn  from  Porto  BeUo  in  the 
North,  to  Panama  in  the  South  Sea,  or  rather  a  h'ttle  weft  of  thefe  tw« 
towns,  is  the  proper  limit  between  North  and  South  America,  and  herg 
the  Ifthmus  or  neck  of  land,  is  only  <So  miles  ovtr.  The  principal  rivim  are 
the  Rio  Grande,  Darien,  Chagre,  and  the  Oronoqoe. 

The-  principid  hays  10  Terra  Firma  are,^  the  hay  of  Panama,  and 'the 
bay  of  St.  Michael's,  in  the  Sonth  Sea,  the  Jiay  of  Porto  Bello^  the  gulf  tf 
Darien,  Sino  bay,  Carthagena  bay  and  harbour,  the  gulf  of  VeneKuela«  the 
bay  of  Maracaibo,  the  gulf  of  Triefto,  the  bay  oFGoaira,  the  bay  of  Curiae* 
and  the  gulf  of  Paria,  or  Andalufia,.  in  the  North  Sea. 

The  diief  capes  are,  Sambhs  point.  Point  Canoa,  Cape  del  Agna,  Swait 
point,  Cape  de  Vela,  Cape  Conquibacoa,  Cape  Cabdo,  Cape  Blanco,  .Cape 
Galera,  Cape  Three  Pomts,  and  Cape  Naifau ;  all  on  the  ao^th  fiiore  qf 
Terra  Firma« 

Climatb.]  The  elimete  here,  particularly  in  the  northern  divifiona,  ii 
extremely  hot ;  and  it  was  found  by  Ulloa,  that  the .  )ieat  of  the  warmeft 
day  in  Paris  is  continual  in  Carthagena  ;  the  esceffive  heats  raife  the  vapour 
of  the  fea,  which  is  precipitated  in  fuch  rains  as  feem  to  threaten  a  general 
deluge. '  Great  part  of  the  country,  therefore^  is  almoft  continually  flooded  ; 
and  this,  together  with  the  exceflive  heat,  fo  impregnates  the  air  with  va« 
pours,  that  m  many  provinces,  particularly  about  Popayan  and  Porto  Bdloy 
it  is  extremely  onwholefome. 

Soil  amo  produce.]  The  fo*it  of  this  country*  like  th$t  of  the  gieat« 
er  part  of  South  America,  is  wonderfully  rich  and  fruitfttL  It  is  impoffibk 
to  view,  without  admiration,  the  perpetual  verdure  of  the  wood^  the  faixu* 
nancy  of  the  plains,  and  the  towering  height  of  the  mountaim*  This, 
however,  only  applies  to  the  inland  country,  for  the  coafts  arc  gen«f|dly  bar* 
ren  fand,  and  incapable  of  bearing  any  fpectes  of  grain.  The  trees,  moft 
remarkable  for  their  dimenfiofis,  are  the  caobo,  the  cedar,  the  maria,  aikl 
balfam  tree.  The  manchineel  tree  is  particularly  remarkable.  It  beara  « 
fruit  refembling  an  apple,  but  which,  under  this  fpecious  appearancc«  con* 
t^ins  the  moft  fubtle  peifon^  againlt  which  conimon  oil  is  found  tQ  be  the 

6  1  beft 
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left  antidote*  The  maligiiity  of  tbia  treeta  foch,  tbtt  if  a  perfbn  on! 
Aeept  under  it*  he  finds  hit  body  all  fw^|led»  and  racked  wkh  the  feyere. 
tortnret.  The  beafta  from  infUnd,  always  avoid  it.  The  Habella  de  Czt 
thagena  is  the  fruit  of  a  fpecies  of  willoWy  and  contains  a  kernel  refenbli'. 
an  almond,  but  lefs  white*  and  extremely  bitter.  This  kernel  is  found  to  h. 
an  excellent  and  never  faQing  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  moft  ▼enomoiu  v: 
pets  and  ferpents,  which  are  very  frequent  all  over  this  country.  Tbcc 
wereibrmerly  rich  mines  of  gold  here,  which  are  now  in  a  great  rocafuTc  cx« 
haufted.  The  (ilver»  iron^  and  copper  minrs  havefince  been  opened,  and  :h: 
inhabitants  find  emeralds,  fapphires,  and  other  predous  ftonea. 

Ahimai.s.1     In  treating  of  North  .America,  we  have  taken   notice  ci 
many  of  the  animali  that  are  found  in  the  foothem  parts  :  it  ia   theirfor: 
unneceflary  to  repeat  them  hereafter.     Among  thofe  peculiar  to  this  cous- 
try,  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  flotb,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  way  of  deniio.';, 
the  Swift  Peter.     It  bears  a  refemblance  to  an  ordinary  monkey  io  /hapc 
and  fixe,  but  is  of  a  moft  wretched  appearance,  with  its  bare  hams  and  feet, 
and  its  fkin  all  over  corrugated.     He  ftands  in  no  need  of  either  chain  or 
hutch,  never  ft^rring  uttlelk  compelled  by  hunger  ;  and  he  is  faid  to  be  (ctc* 
ral  minutes  in  moving  one  of  bis  legs,  nor  wiU  blows  nuke  him  mend  h:i 
pace.     When  he  motes,  every  effort  ia  attended  with  fucfa  a  plaintive,  and  at 
the  fame  time,  fo  difagrecable  a  cry,  as  at  onpe  produces  pity  and  difguft.  Io 
thil  cry  confifts  the  whole  defence  of  this  wretched  animal.     .  For  on  the  i^i: 
Iroftile  approach  it  is  natural  for  him  to  be  in  motion,  which  is  always  accom- 
panied  with  difguftf  A  bowlings,  fo  that  his  purfuer  flies  much  more  fpeeJUy 
in  his  turn,  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  this  horrid  noife.  When  this  aninjal 
findtf  no  vnld  fruits  on  the  ground,  he  looks  out  with  a  great  deal   of  pains 
€or  a  tree  well  loaded,  ^hich  he  afcends  with  a  world  of  uneafinefs*  moviog-i 
and  crying,  and  ftopping  by  turns.     At  length  having  mounted,  he   plucks 
off  all  the  fruit,  and  throws  it  on  the  ground,  to  fave  himfelf  fucb  anoth^F 
troublefome  journey  ;  and  rather  than   be  fatigued  with  coming  down  the 
tree,  he  gatheh  himfelf  in  a  bunch,  and  with  a  fliriek  drops  to  the  ground. 
.    The  monkeys  in  thefe  countries  are  very  numerous ;  they  keep  together 
fotir  .^o  in  company,  rambling  over  the  woods,  leaping  from  tree  to  tree, 
'and  if  they  meet  with  a  fingle  perfon,  he  is  in  danger  of  being  torn  to  pieces 
by  them  ;.  at  leaft  they  chatter,  and  make  a  fnghtful  noife,  throwing  things 
at  him ;   they«  bang  thetnfelves  by  the  tail,   on  the  boughs,  and  ieem  t* 
threaten  hixxi  aU  the  way  he  paifes  ;  but  where  two  or  three  people  are  toge- 
ther, they  nfually  fcampcr  away. 

Nativbs.3  Befides  the  Indjans  in  this  country,  who  fall  under  our  gene 
rd  defcription  of  the  Americans,  there  is  another  fpecies,  of  a  fiiir  complex- 
.ion,  delicate  habit,  and  of  a  fmalier  ftature  than  the  ordinary  Indians.  Their 
.  difpofitions  too  are  more  foft  and  effeminate  :  but  what  prindpally  diftinguiOi* 
cs  them  h  their  large,  weak,  blue  eyes,  which,  unabU  to  bear  the  light  of  the 
{on,  fee  beft  by  moon  light,  and  from  which  they  are  therefore  called  Mooa* 
scyed  Indian&i 

iNHABiTaMTS,  COMMERCB^Y     Wc  have   already   mentioned  how  this 
AHD  CHIEF  TOWNS.  3  country  fell  into   the  hands  of  t&e  Sps^ 

niards.  The  inhabitants  therefore  do  not  teateriaily  differ  from  thofe  of 
Mexico.  To  what  we  have  obferved,  with  regard  to  this  country,  it  ts 
only  iiecelfary  to  add,  that  the  original  inhabitants  of  Spain  are  variouily 
intermixed  with  the  negroes  and  Indiana.  Thefe  intermixtures  form  va* 
rious  gradationsi  which  are  carefully    diftinguifhed  from  each  other,  be* 
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fcaufe  every  peribn  npedi  to  lie  reguded,  ia  pn^poidMi « ia greater  AbM 
of  the  SfWDtlh  blood  nios  in  hit  mat.  The.  firft  diftjoAkto  ariuag  froiB  tlw 
■■teni»mageof  the  whitet  with  the  Negroes,  it  thatof  theMi>l«ltoe«,whidi 
in  well  knowD.  Nest  to  thefe  are  the  TcrcemnFt,  produced  irom  a,  whitk 
and  mulatto,  ^vm  the  iDtcnnaniage  with  thefe  and  the  whites,  ariC;-tht 
Quarteronei,  who^  though  ftill  near  the  forniK',  are  difgnccd  with  a  tint  oS 
tbc  Negro  bkxid.  But  the  produce  of  thefe  and  the  whitea  are  the  Quints 
ronctt  w^o,  which  is  very  remarkable,  areuotto  be  difttwniftied  ^om  4ht 
real  Spaoiardi,  but  bj  bong  of  a  ftill  brer  complesioD.  Ttt  bme  grad^ 
tioDS  are  farmed  in  a  cootnur  order,  hj  the  iDtermisture  of  the  MoUatp^  tti 
the  Negroea;  and  befidea  thefe,  there  are  a  thou&ndothcn^-hardl^dillinguUh- 
mbte  by  the  nativea  ihemfelvei.  The  commerce  of  this  cbnMryJf  du^Sif 
carried  on  from  the  po^u  o^  Panama,  Cuthageoa*  and  Porto  Srilo  t,  w1)HA 
arc  three  of  the  moft  confidenble  citiea  in  Spanifh  America  i  and  each  t^ar 
tuning  feveral  tbouDand  mhabitaatt.  Here  there  are  annual  bira^r  Am*' 
rican,  Indian,  and  European  commoditita-  Among  the  natural  merchaadiCt 
of  Terra  Fiima,  the  pcads  found  on  the  coaft,  particularly  in  the  bay  -of 
Panama,  are  not  the  leait  confiderable.  An  immenfe  number  of  Nigrp 
Have*  are  employed  in  fifhing  for  theCe,  and  who  have,  arrived  at  wonderfij 
dexterity  iu  this  occupation.  They  are  fometimea  howcv«t  deTonrcd  ,by  fifhj 
particularly  tbc  Diark^  while  they  di*c  to  the  bottoai,  or  arc  cmlhed  againft 
the  fbelvea  of  the  rodu.  The govcrnmcat  of  Tma  fiima  ia  on  the.  £unc 
'Noting  with  thatof  Me«ico.  -     , 
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Milea.  Degreea.  Sq.  Milaf. 

Length  i«oo7  -^ (the  equator  and  aj  fouth  latitDdc.  1 

Breadth  50oi^""    l6<» and 8,  we8  longitude.  JS?**^ 

BouxDARiasO'DOUNIUPD  by  TerVa   Pinna,  on   the  North  (  by  th* 
^D  mouDtaini,  or  Cordeleirtas  dca  Andesi  Cafi  ;  by  Chili; 
9oDtb ;  and  by  the  Pacific  Oceasi  Welt 

Oinfiona.  Pronnces.  Chief  lowni.' 

The  noiilicfn  ditifiun    J^   .  _  l    fQ^ua  '* 

J  tp=i'"  : 

-    'Lilt*,  ;6  49  W.  to*; 
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?vfta^  Mri«brif»»  CooiicImco^  Cqfiaa>  Veniieioi  GriMr««>  OAao^  ^  po«i 
I«WA  to  Lima»  Yla*  and  Artca. 

''Jlf7fas.3  Thcfv  IB  a  nver  whoftf  waters  are  at  red  aa-Uoed*.  Th^riTcri 
Otaanda^orCagdaleaay  'OroDocjue*  Aaia2oD,  and  Platc^  rife  in  tlie  Aixi^ 
Many  other  rivers  rife  alfo  in  tb*;  Aodc8»  and  faU  ato  the  FaciEc  Ooesto,  Lc 
twtfcn- the  eqaator  and  eightdeg«  S.lat. 

-    PsTaif  lED  WATiaa.]     There  are  feme  waters*  whicb,.  m  their  cocr.V 
t«rn  whatever  they  paffr  over  .  nto  ^one  ;  and  here  are  fionstaias  of  li<] 
master,  esUed  cippey^  vefemUing^  pkch.  and  tar^  and  ii£ed  by  iJoanen  for  t 
AMepurpeile; 

*<''-8oiL  aiio  QLviiUrs*}  Though  Peru  lies  within  the  toirtd  soiie»  yet  har 
il^^Ni  olBfe  Mi^^Au:  South  Sea,  and  «a  the  other  the  great  ridge  of  the  An- 
Jm^*  it  ia  BM  fg» 'tiled  with  heat,  aa  the  other  tropiaJr;COURtaries«  The  iky 
tOOf  which  is  generally  cloudy,  Aiicdds  them  from  the  dive^  rays  of  the  faii ; 
but  what  is- extrenely  fmgular.  it  never  ntias  in  Peru.  This.deiedy4iDwefr^ 
h  fufficiently  fopplied  by  a  faft  kin^  dew,  which  £illa  gradually  crcry 
tight  on  the  growidr  and  ib  re^eihcs  the  planta  aod  grafs,  as  to  produce 
in  atany  places  the  greateft  fertility.  Aloag  t^c  fea  coaft,  Peru  ie  gencrallT 
•  diy  barren-  fand,  etcept  by  the  batiks  of  rhrerst  where  it  k  extremely  fenik, 
is  are  all  the  low  faff  da  in  the  inland  eoahtry. 

'    A^i"<^i'9  i^iiC^BTABLfiy  AiiD>    Thereare  itwny  gold  mipea  in  the  north- 

-  leiNBaai/^  ML-ODVcriotis.  S  cTnpatt>  not  far  from  Liina*  Silver  too  U 

produced  in  great  abundance  in  various  province's  ^  but  the  old  naines  are 

conilantly  decaying,  and  new  ones  daily  opened.     The  towns  (hift  with  the 

0^l^'^l:..'D[*^L''^^f?i®i^>  ^^*^''  the  filver  there  was  found  at  the  eaGeft  expeBcc 
{for  now  GavTng  gone  (b  deep,  it  is    not  (o  eafily  brought  up)    contained 
90,000  fouls,  Spaniards  and  Indians,  of  which  Ihe  latter  were  fix  to  one.  The 
northern  part  of  Peru  produces  wiirc  in  grrat  plejKy.     Wool  ia  another  ar- 
ticle of  its  produce,  and  is  no  lefs  rejooarkablc  foritbfinenefs  than  for  the  ani- 
mals on  which  it  grows  ;  thcfe  they  call  Lamas  and   Vicunnas,  The  Laica 
has  afmall  head,  in  fome  meafure  rcfembling  that  of  a  hbrfc  aod  a  fheep  at 
the  fame  time.     It  is  about  the  fize  uf  a  (lag,  its  upper  lip  is  cleft  like  th^t  of 
a  hare,  through  which,  when  enraged,  it  fpiu  a  kind  of  venomous  juice,  which 
inflames  the  part  it  faUs.on.    The  flcfh  of  the  Lama  Is  agreeable  and  falutary 
and.the  animal  is  not  only  ufeful  in  affording  wool  and  fiiod,  but  alfo  as  a 
beaft  of  burden.     It  can  endure  amazing  fatigue,  and  will  travel  over  the 
fle^peft  mountains  with  a  burden  of  6a  or  70  pounds*  U  /ccds  very  fparing- 
lyiand  never  drinks.     The  Vicunna  is  fmaller  and  fvrifgM^than  the  Lama, 
and  produces  wool  dill  finer  in  quality.     In  the  Vicuquatoo  is   found  the 
Bezoar  ilones,  regarded  as  a  fpecific  again'ft  poifons.  l^e  n'jcat  great  article 
in  their  produce-  and  commerce  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  known  better  by  the 
name  of  Jefuits  b^rk.     The  tree  which  produces  this  invaluable  drug,  grows 
principally  in  the  moontaiaous  parfrof  Peru,  and  aar^icularly  in  the  province 
of  Quito,  The  beft  bark  is  always  produced  in  the  high  and  rocky  grounds ; 
the  tree  which  bears  it,&  a)>ouc  the  fize  of  a  cherry  tA-ce,  andprodticcs  akiod 
of  fri|it,  refcmbling  the  ai|nond.     But'  it  is  only  the  bark  wbacb.  has  thofe 
excellent  qu^Iitie^  that  fender  it  foufefulin  intermitting  fevers,  and  other  dif- 
orders  to  which  daily  csperience  extcnda  the  applicatiou  of  It.  Guinea  pep- 
per,  or  Cayenne  pepper,  afr  we  call  it,  is  produced  in  the  gt^ateli  abundance 
in  the  vale  of  Africa,a  diftrid^in  the  fouthernparu  of  Peru,from  whenccthey 
export  it  annually,  to  the  value  of  600,600  crowns.     Peru  is  h'kewile  thp 
only  part  of  Spanifh  America  which  produces  quick-fil'ver ;  ah  articTe  oFim** 
menfe  value,  conHdering  the  varioos  purpofes  to  which  it  19  applied  aod  efpe- 

cially 
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cially  tbe^pwificHMtt  •f  gold  tnd  GlKtBi  Tie  prineipal  wiat  of  lUa  finguhr 
metal  !•  at  a  |dacccsdkd  Guaocaveh'c;?t  difi^overed  in  1 567^  where  k  ie  &ind 
zo.a  wbtlifli  ttafs  fefeaibliii|r  brick  ill  burned.  This  fubftance  m  vobtilifed 
by  Sret  and  .received  10  a  £eaiik  by  a  oambination  of  glafi  vciSeltf  where  it 
GoadeoTes  by  aieaaaof  a  Kttle  water  at  ^e  bottookof  eaeb  rcSdf  and  fonaa 
a  pure  hcary  Uqui& 

M^ilurACTVRBs^taa^s^  and  oities.3  We  job  theb  tfrtidcb  hsre  fae- 

caufe  of  their  lotimateoonae^oa  ;  £d#>  except  in  the  citier  we  IhaU  dtefcribet 

there  b  no  commerce  worth  mentmiDgii    The  city  of  Lirna^  it  tho  capital  of 

Peni/and  of  the  whole  SpnnlflL  etipine  ;  iu  fituatton  in  the- middle  of  a  fpa* 

ci9u«  and  delightful  valley,  wa8  fixed  upon  by  the  lanoitft^PizarTOyas'the  moil 

proper  for  a  cityt  whkh  he.  expend:.  wouU^  prefierve  hia  memory.     It*  it  fo 

wtil  watered  by  die  river  IUmac»  that  the  inhabitants^  like  thofieof  London* 

coitH^and  a  ftream,  eadi  for  hts  ofwa  ufe.    Tlmfe  are  man^aery  magnifiiteal 

ilrui^ures^  partioolariy  efaarehefl^  m  thii  city  1  though  the  hokifie^  inigenetd 

are  built  of  flijght  mafceriabi  the  equality  of  the  dimate,  sted  want  of  rain,  nih 

^deriag  done  hoafJssuanccdrary  ;  and  beiidaak  is  foandy  thatthefe  are  move 

apt  to  fuffer  by.ftiQicka  of  the  eartb»  which  are  frequent  and  dreadliil  all  over 

ihU  province.  Uma  is  about  two  leagaaafrom  the  fea^  extends  in  length  two 

nileis  and  to  bicadtfa  one  and  a  quarter.     It  contains  about  60^00  inhabit* 

antSy  of  whom  the  wUtea  amount  to  a  fixth  part.     O^e  remarkable  h&  n 

f uficionc  to  demonfifate  the  weakh  of  t^is  city.     When  ahe  vioevoy,  the'  duke 

de  U  Pahda,  made  his  entry  into,  Lima  in  16639  the  inbabkaats^' to  dohiM 

konour^  caofird  the  ftreets*  to  be  paved  with  ingots  of  i^fer,nnnounting  to 

(even^cen  mill^'ona  ilerltng.     All  travdlkrs  fpeak  with  amaaement  of  the  de* 

corations  of  the  chnrohcswith  gold^iiWer,  and  precious  ftooes^  which  load  and 

ornament  even  the  Walls.  The  only  thing  that  could  juilif|r  thefe  aocounts^  ia 

tha  iiamenfe  richnefs  and  cxtenfive  oommerc^  of  the  inhabitants  The  merch-, 

ants  of  Lima  may.  be  faid  to  deal  wkh  all  the  quartefS  of  the  worlds  and  that 

both  on  their  ova.  acaountt»  and  aa  fai^ort  for  oChera.    Here  aU<  the  pro- 

du^s  of  tkefouthera  provinces  are  conveyed^  in  order  to  be  exchanged  at  the 

harbour  of  Lima^  for  fuch  articksas  the  infaabitanta  of  Peru  ftand  in  need  of ; 

the  fleet  from  EoropCf  and  the  £aft  Indies^  land' at  the  fame  harbour,  and 

the  coimnodlties  of  Afia,  Europe  and  America,  are  there  bartered  for  each 

other.  What  there  is  no  immediate  vent  for,  the  md^haate  of  Lima  purchafe 

on  their  own  accounts,  and  lay  up  in  warehoufirSr  knowing  that  tbty  muft  foov 

find  an  outlet  for  them,finee  by  one  channel  or.  other  they  have  a  communica'- 

tion  with  almoft  ^very  commercial  nation.     But  all  the  wealth  of  the  inhabi- 

tamrs,  alTthe  beauty  ofthe  fituation,  and*  lertility  of  ibe  climate  of  Licaa,  are 

not  fufficient  to  compenfate  for  one  difafter,  which  always  threatens,  and  has 

ifomctimes  a£^ually  befallen  thenk     In  the  year  1747,  a  moft  tremendous 

earthquake  laid  three- founfas  of  this  city  level  with  the  ground,  and  entirely 

demolifhcd  Callao,  the  port  town  belonging  tV'  it.     Never  was  any  deftruc' 

tion  tnore  terrible  or  perfedl,  not  more  than  one  of  three  thoufand  inhabit 

tants  being  left  to  record  tbis  drcradfld  calamity,  and  he  by  a  providence  tbe 

moil  fingular  and  extraordinary  imaginable.—^*  This  man,  .who  happened  to 

be  on  a  foit  which  i^verlopked  the  harbolir;  perceived  in  one  minute  the  in« 

habitants  runnirtg  from  thetr  houfea  in' the  ilimoft  terror  and  confufion  ;'the 

fca,  as  is  ufual  dn  futh  occafions^  receding  to  a  confideiable  dt&tuce,  r^urn* 

ed  in  mountainous  wav^,  foaming  with  the  violence  of  the  agitation,  buried 

the  ihhabitailts  for  ev^  in  its  bofbm^  and  immediately^  all  was  filent  ;  but 

the  fame  wave  whieh  defth>yed  the  to^n^  drove  a  little  boat  by  the  place 

where  the  man  ft^i  tatd  which  he  threw  himfcif  and  Mt  Uiti,    Ctifco, 

/»  the 
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tbc  ancient  apkdof  the  fqrumn  empire,  fa»  already  beoi  tako^  police  of. 
As  it  lies  in  the  mountaiDous  country,  and  at  a  diftancefrom  thcicai,  it  kss 
been  long  pn  the  decline,  fivt  it  is  ftill  a  Very  confiderahk  place,  and  cron- 
taina  above  40,000  inhabitants,  three  parts  Indians,  and  very  iodaftiious  i:; 
inB»ufa£knring  baixe,  cotton,  and  leathen  They  have  alfo,  both  here  and  ic 
Quito,  a  particular  tafte  for  painting ;  and  their  produ&ions  in  tfaia  vray, 
Jbode  c^  which  have  been  admired  in  Italy,  are  difparfed  all  o^er  Soutk  Ame- 
rica. Quito  is  next  to  Lima  in  popukMifnefs  if  not  fuperior  to  h.  It  is  like 
Cufco,  aa  inland  city,  and  having  no  mines  in  its  ncighboorlutod,  is  chiefly 
fiimooa  for  its  manttfa€Lttrc8  of  cotton,  wool,  and  Bax,  which  fnpply  the  con> 
filmption  over  all  the  kingdomx>f  Pern. 

iMBABirAiiTs,  MAvmas^  anbI      It  would  be  in  vain  to  pretend  ^ytng 
GoraaMMSisT.  y  anything   decifive  vrith  regard   to  the 

msniber  of  inhabitants  in  Pern. .   The  Spaniards  themfelves  are  femarkabiy 
fieat  on  this  head.     It  lias  been  gnefied  by  fome  writers,  that  in  aD  Spanilb 
AaKrica  there' are  abont  three  mUHons  of  Spaniardli  and  Greoiea  «»f  dtffrrent 
cnlanrs  ;  and  undoubtedly  the  nnmbcr  of  Indiaiis  is  much  greater  ;  thongb 
avither  in  any  refped  pioportionable  to  the  wealth,  fertility,  and  extent  of 
the  coantry.     The  manners  of  the  inhabitants  do  not  remarkably  di&r  over 
the  whole  Spasifh  dominions.     Pride  and  baincfs  are  the  two  prcdoauBaat 
paflbns.     It  is  agreed  on  by  the  mod  anthentic  travdlen,  that  the  mannera 
of  Old  Spain  have  degenerated  in  ita*  colonies.    The  Creoles^  and  aB  the 
other  defccndants  of  the  Spaniards,  accoxding  to  die  above  diftiadioas^  arc 
gttiky  of  many  mean  and  pilfcnng  vices,  which  a  tme  bom  Caftiliaa  coald 
aot  think  of  but  with  Retaliation.     This,  no  doubt,  in  part  arifes  from  the 
contempt  in  which  all  but  the  real  natives  of  Spain  are  held  in  the  Indies, 
mankind  generally  behaving  according  to  t^c  treatment  they  meet  with  hwn 
clbets»     In  Lima  the  Spanifii  pride  faaa^  made  the  grteteft  defcents  $  and 
wauf  of  the  firil  nobility  arc  empk>yed  in  commerce,    it  is  in  this  city  that 
dke  vieevoy  icfidts,  .whofe  authority  extends  over  all .  Pcta,  eacepi  Quito, 
idiftch  has  lately  been  detached  firom  it.    The  viceroy  is  as  abfohite  as  the 
Itiag^of  Spain  i  bot  as  his  territories  are  fo  extesfive^  it  is  necefl&ry  that  he 
ftoidd  part  with  a  ihare  of  hit  aothority  to  the  fevcral  aodieoGcs  or  conrta 
fibhliihed  over  the  kingdoaiu    Thcfe.is  a  treafury  court  eftabUihed  at  lima, 
iar  fcceiviag  the  fifth  oF  the  produce  of  the  mines,  and  ccrtaao  taxes  paid  by 
|he  Indians,  which  bebng  to  the  king  of  Spain. 


CHILI* 
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MiT^?.  .  Degrees..  S^  Milct. 

joreadth    500  J  ^65  and  85  weft  longitude  j^*^''*^'**' 
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±J  the  Eaft ;  by  f atagonia,  oB  the  Soath ;  and  by  the 
Pacific  Oceana  on  the  Weft. 
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XiAKB^]  The  principal  lakes  are  thofe  of  Tagatagua  near  S^.  Jago,  and 
lliat  of  Paren.  Befidcft  which,  they  have  {everal  faltwater  lakes,  that  have  « 
cooimuiucation  With  the  Tea,  part  of  the  year.  -  In  ftormj  weather  the  feft 
forces  a  way  through  ihecn,  and  leaves  them  full  of  fi(h :  bat  in  theliot  FeaiM 
the  water  congeals,  leaving  a  cruft  of  fine  white  (alt  a  foot  thick. 

Seas,  &iv£&s,  bays,  a'nd  HAaBouas.]  The  only  (ea  that  borders  upom 
ChQi,  is  that  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  weft.  The  prindypar  rivers  ane  tU 
Salado  or  Salt  Rtver,  Guafco,  Coquimbo,  Chiapa,  Bohio,  and  the  Baldkla^ 
all  fcarcely  navigable  but  at  their  mouths. 

The  principal  bays,  or  harbours,  are  Capiapo,  Coquimbo,  Govanadorc^ 
Valparifoj  lata,  Conception,  Santa  Maria^  La  Moucha,  Baldivia,  SrewetV* 
haven,  and  Caftro.  ' 

Climatb,  SOIL,  AMD  paoDVCB.]  Thelc  ard  not  remarkably  difierett 
from  the  fame  in  Peru  ;  and  if  there  be  any  dtficrence,  it  is  tn  favour  of  CUB. 
There  is  indeed  no  part  of  the  world  more  favoured  than  this  is,  with  r^fpeft 
to  the  gifts  of  Nature.  For  here,  not  only  the  tropical  fruits,  but  all  fpecici 
of  grain,  of  which  a  confiderable  part  is  exported,  come  to  great  perfe^ioa. 
Their  animal  produ^ons  are  jthe  fame  with  thofe  of  Peru  j  and  they  have 
gold  almoit  in  every  river.        • 

Inhabitants.]  This  country  is  very  thinly  inhabited.  The  origiadl 
natives  arp  ftiil  in  a  great  meafure  unconquered  and  uncivili^^ed  ;  and  leading 
a  wandering  life,  attentive  to  no  objeA  but  their  prefAiration  from  the  Spaaiji 
yoke,  are  in  a^ery  unfavourable  condition  with  tcgard  to  population.  Tlie 
Spaniards  do  not  amount  to  above  20,000 ;  and  the  Indians,  Negroes,  awl 
Muhittoes,  are  not  fuppofed  to  be  thrice  that  number.  However,  there  have 
lately  been  fome  formidable  infurredions  againft  the  Spaniards,  by  the  aatlvM 
of  Chili,  which  greatly  alarmed  the  Spanifh  court. 

CoMMEACB.]  '^^  foreign  commerce  of  Chili  is  entirely  confined  to  Perlii, 
Panama,  and  fome  parts  of  Mexico.  To  the  former  they  export  aBDuall|r 
com  fufficient  for  60,000  men.  Their  other  exports  are  hemp,  which  tsrut- 
ed  in  no  other  part  of  the  South  Seas  ;  hides,  tallow,  and  fait cd  pro vifions  i 
and  they  ^eceive  in  return  the  commodities  of  Europe  and  the  Eaft  Indies 
which  are  brought  to  the  port  of  Callao. 
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Bays  and  i«abbs.3  The  principal  bay  is  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
La  Plata,  on  which  (lands  the  capital  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  $  and  Cape  St. 
Xntonioa  at  the  entraqce  of.  that  bay,  is  the  only  promontory.  This  country 
abounds  with  lakes,  one  of  which  Cafacores,  is  100  miles  long. 

Rivers.jI  This  country,  befides  an  infinite  number  of  fmall  rivers,  is  water* 
ed  by  three  principal  ones  Paragua,  Uragua,  and  Pafana,  which,  united  near 
t^e  fea,  form  the  &mous  Rio  de  la  Plata,  or  Plate  River,  and  which  annCially 
overflow  their  banks  ;  and,  on  their  recefs  leave  ihem  enriched  with  a  flime 
that  produces  the  greateft  plenty  of  whatever  is  committed  to  it. 

Air,  soil,  and  produce.]  This  vaft  trad  is  far  from  bdn^  wholly 
Tubdued  or  planted  by  the  Spaniards«  There  are  many  parts  in  a^great  de- 
gree unknown  to  them,  or  to  any  other  people  of 'Europe.  The  principal 
province  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge^  is  that  which  4s  called  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  above-mentioned  rivers.  This  province, 
with  all  the  adjacent  patts,  is  one  cotitinual  level,  not  interrupted  by  the 
leaft  hill  for  feveral  hundred  miles  every  way  ;  extremely  fertile,  and  produ- 
cing cotton  in  great  quantities ;  tobacco,  and  the  valuable  herb  called  Para- 
guay, with  a  Variety  of  fruits,  and  prodigious  rich  pallures,  in  which  are  bred 
fuch  herds  of  cattle,  that  it  is  faid  the  hides  of  the  beafts  are  all  that  is  pro* 
perU*  bou^^ht,  the  carcafe  being  in  a  manner  given  Into  the  bargain.  A 
horle  fome  time  ago  might  be  bought  for  a  dollar }  and  the  ufual  price  for 
a  beaft,  chofcn  out  of  a  herd  of  two  or  three  hundred,  was  only  four  rials. 
But  contrary  to  the  general  nature  of  Anaeri(^  this  country  ia  deflitute  of 

woods.. 
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vxiods*      The  air  is  remarkably  fweet  and  fercnc*  and  t^e  waters  of  La 
?lata  arc  equally  pure  and  wWcfomc. 

PiRST  'sETTLFMENT,  chiefJ    .  The  Spaniards  firft  difcovered this  conn- 
CITY,  AND  COMMERCE.      )  try,  by  failtng  up  the  river  La  Plata  ifi 
1515,  and  founded  the  town  of  Buenos. Ayres,  fo  called  otl  account  of  the 
excellence  of  the  air  oh  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river,  fifty  leagues  within  the 
mouth  of  ft,  where  the  river  is  fev^n  leagues  broad.     This  is  one  of  the 
mod   confiderable  towns  in  South  America,  and  the.  only  plape  of  traffic 
to  the  fouth  ward  of  Brafil.     Here  we  meet  with  the  merchants  of  Europe 
and  Periii  b:Jt  no  regular  fleet  tomes  here,  as  to  the  other  parts  of  Spanifh 
America';  two,  or  at.moft  three,  regifter  (hips,  make  the  whole  of  their  re- 
gular intercourfe  with  Europt.     Their  returns  are  very  valuable,  confiding 
chiefly  of  the  gold  and  filver  of  Chili  and  Peru^  fogar  and  hides.     Thojfe 
^irho  have   now  and  then  carried  on  a  cvntraband  trade  to  this  city,  have 
found  it  more  advantageous  than  any  other  whatever;     The  benefit  of  thia 
contraband  is  now  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the   Portuguefei  who  keep  maga- 
-zines  for  that  purpofe,  in  fuch  parts  of  Brafil  atd  lie  near  this  country.     Thcf 
trade  of  P&ragaay,  and  the  manners  of  the  people,  are  fo  much  the  fame 
vrith  thofe  of  the  reft  of  the  Spanilh  colonies  in  South  Amenca,  that  noch« 
ing  farther  can  be  faid  on  thofe  articles. 

But  we  cannot  quit  this  country  without  faying  fomething  of  tfiat  extra- 
ordinary fpecies  of  commonwealth,  which- the  Jefuits  ereftcd  in  the  interior 
parts,  and  of  which '  thefe  crafty  priefts  endeavouried  to  keep  all  ftrangers 
in  the  dark. 

About  the  middle  of  the  kft  century,'  thofe  fathers  reprefented  to  the 
court  of  Spain,  that  their  want  of  fucceis  in  their  millions  was  owing  to  the 
fcandal  which  the  immorality  of  the  Spaniards  never  failed  to  give,  and  to 
the  hatred  which  their  infolent  behaviour  caufed  in  the  -  Indians,  wherever 
they  came.     They  infinuated,  that,  if  it  were  not  for  that  impediment,  the 
empire  of  the  Gofpel  might,  by  their  labours,  have  been  extended  into  the 
moil  unknown  parts  of  America;  and  that  all  thofe  countries  might  be 
fubdued  to  his  catholic  majefty's  obedience,  without  expence,  and  without 
force.     This  remonftrance  met  with  fuccels  ;  the  fphere  of  their  labours  was 
marked  out :'  and  uncontrolled  liberty  was  given  to  the  Jefuits  within  thefe 
limits;  and  the  governors  of  the  adjacent  provinces' had  orders  hot  to  in- 
terfere, nor  to  fuffcr  any  Spaniards  to  enter  into  this  pale^  without  licence 
from  the  fathers.     They,  on  theii'  part,  agreed  to  pay  a  certain  capitatiom 
tax  in  proportion  to  their  flock  ;  and  to  fend  a  certain  number  to  the  king's 
works  whenever  they  (hould  be  demanded,  and  the  millions  (hould  become 
populous  enough  to  fupply  them. 

Oq  thefe  terms  the  Jefuits  gladly  entered  upon  th«  fcene  of  adiion,  and 
opened  their  fpiritual  campaign.  They  began  by  gathering  together  about 
50  wandering  families,  whom  they  perfuaded  to  fettle  ;  and  they  united 
them  into  a  little  townfhip.  This  was  the  (light  foundation  upon  which 
they  built  a  fuperftru6iure,  which  has  amazed  the  world,  ^nd  added  fo  much 
power,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  has  brought  on  fo  much  envy  and  "jealoufy, 
tu  their  fociety.  For  when  they  had  made  this  beginning,  they  laboured 
with  fuch  indefatigable  pains,  and  fuch  mafterly  policy,  that,  by  degrees, 
they  mollifi«d  the  minds  of  the  molt  favage  nations ;  "^fixed  the  moft  ram- 
bling, and  fubdued  thofe  to  theiV  government,  who  had  long  dtfdained  to 
lubmit  to  the  arms  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe.  .  They  prevailed  upon 
thoufands  of  various  difpcrfed  tribes  to  embrace  their  religion,  and  thefe  foon 
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jidi^d  others  t9  rpllow  th^if  cufnplcy  inaf^mfying  fhe  p^^cc;  jS^id  tnrpqfvS- 
lit J  they  enjoyed  under  the  direfltqn  of  t\a^  Fi^hefs. 

,..,:P|ir  Illicit s  do  not  p^ipit  us  to  l^a^e  \i4tb  prccifion  9II  it^  fleps  w|itch 
jsre^e  takep  jn  the  accpi^plifliinenl  of  fo  extnordinary  a  cpi\queil  over  t)ie  bo- 
4ic;8  fipd  minds  pf  £f  i^oa^y  people.  The  JeTMits  left  nothjqg  undone,  that 
(^oyld  condu^.to  tbeir  i^noaini^g  tn  ihis  (ubjedion,  or  thf(  cqyld  tend  to  uv 
^vt^k  thf^if  number  to  the  degrees  rp quiiite  for  a  well-ordered  and  potent  fo^ 
ciety  ;  and  it  i;  i^jd.^h^  above  34p,poQ  f^ipi'Iies,  feveral  years. g^gp,  were  Aih- 
je^  tpthe  Jef^ite^  Uvingip  obedience,  and  an  awe  bordering  upon  adociitioii^ 
yet  prpcur^d  firif hppt.  ^ny  violence  or  conftraint :  That  the  Indians  w<ere  lo* 
ftniaed  in  the  up^utary  art  with  the  mioft  eza6k  dUciplinci  a^d-  could  saife 
6Q|P00  men  well  arn^d  :  Tlu^t  (hey  lived  intawas ;  they  w^re  regularly  dad  ; 
they  laboqred  in  agriculture ;  they  cxercifed  ipanu£|6^^re8  3  fomeevcn  a^red 
to  tt^c  elegant  ar^ ;  and  th;|t  nothing  cpuld  -equal  the  obedience  of  the  peo- 
|l|e.of  thflip  miljionsy  e^qept  their  pontentment  under  it.  Some  writprs  have 
treated  the  charadcr  of  ^efe  Jetuita  with  great  feverjty ;  accv^ng  theia  ot, 
^fAhiojif  prid^t  and  of  carqring  «heir  a^thqr]ty  to  fitch  an  f^efs^  >a  to 
^ayuTe  uot  only  p^rfons  of  bath  fexes,  but  even  the  foagiftratesf  iR(ho  arc  al* 
wayn  cbolen  fcom  anY0,i\g  the  Ifidiaps,  to  ^  corre&e^  before  thep  with 
ftnpes,  and  to  fuffer'  perfons  of  the  higheft  diftindion^  within  their  jurif- 
di^ioPy  to  kif^  x}^  hem  of  their  garxpen^,  as  their  greateft  hopour.  The 
priefta  ihen^r^es  pqfielfed  large  prDpeity»  all  maaufadlurcs  were  theirf,  i\kf, 
natural  produce  of  .the  country  wa^  brought  to  tlustq,  and  t^e'  treafyres  aa- 
nually  remitted  to  the  fuperipr  of  the  order>  fecmed  to  evince*  that  zeal  for 
veKgipn  w^'UoX  ^h^  oaly  motive  of  their  forqiing  tb^fe  mi^ns*  The  Fa- 
thers wpuld  pot  permit  apy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Peiv»  whether  ^ Spaniards 
]|VIeJftia;o8,  or  even  Indians,  to  come  within  their  m^ons  in  F;uaguay-     In  th^ 

{ear  1757,  whep.  pa^  of  this  territory  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  cvown  of 
^ortugal|  in  eachan|re  for  Santo  SaQnfpient,  to  n^a^e  the  Urfgua  the  boun- 
dary of  their  boflemons,  tlie  Jefuits  refufed  to  comply  with  xian  divifion,  or 
to  fuffer  then^klv^  to  be  transferred  from  one  hand  to  another^  like  cattle, 
without  their  own  content.  Aud  we  were  informed  by  authority  of  the 
pazette»  that  the  Indians  adually  tqok  up  avms  ;  but  ootw4thfi,anding  the 
exa&nefs  of*  their  ^ifcipliney  they  were  eafily,  and  with  con^der4t>le  {laugh- 
ter, defeated  by  the  European  trpops  who  wae  fent  tp  quell  thiem*  And, 
in  1767,  the  Jefuits  were  fept  out  of  Americaj  by  royal  authority,  and 
their  bte  fubjedis  were  put  upon  the  fame  footing  with  the  reft  of  the  inha* 
pitants  of  the  country. 
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CUBA*1  The  iflandof  Cuba  is  fitnated  between  19  and  2$  degrees 
north  lat.  and  between*  74  and  87  degrees  weft  long.  £00  ^iles  to  the 
fottth  of  Cape  Florida,  apd  75  north  of  Jamaica,  and  Is  near  7C0  miles  in 
length,  and  generally  about  70  miles  in  breadth.  A  chain  of  hills  runs 
through  the  middle  of  the  ifland  fron^  eaft  to  weft  ;  bat  the  land  near  the 
'(iea  is  ia.  general  level  aad   flooded  ie  the  lainy  ieafon,  when  the  fun  is 

irenical. 


Vertical.  This  ftt)bfc  ifland  iV  TtipfoM'tb  bate  flic  beft  fcfl.  for  fo  hrge 
a  country,  dP  arty  hi  Andcrica.  It  prodtilces  all  cominodftier  knowb  in  the! 
"Weft  Indies;  particularly  gmgcr,long  pepper>  and  otber  ibices;  callla,  Mub« 
itiaftrc,  aiid'alb^s.  It  aVo  produces  tobacco  and  trx^t ;  b^  from  the  want?  ^ 
aF  hands,  afod  the  lazinefs  of  the  Spaniards,  not  in  roch  quantities  as  nitght' 
be  expelled,  ft  is  dwtngto  the  fame  caufe  that  thik  large  ifland  does  not 
produce,  iticbding  all  Its  commodities,  fo  much  for  exportation  as  our  fmalf 
ifland  of  Antigua.  »      •  ^ 

The  coiirfe  of  the  riverft  is  too  (hort  to  be  of  any  confeqnetice ;  but 
tbere  ate  fcverall  good  harbou^  in  the  ifland,  which  b'elbng  to  the  pvind- 
pal  townsr,  sts  that  of  St.  Jago,  facing  Jamaica,  ftrongly  Gtaated,>  and  wett 
ftjrtified,  bat  neither  populous  nbr  rirfi.  That  of  the  Ha^dnah,  fitcW 
Florida,  wkiclf  is  the  capital  city  of  Cuba,  and  a  ^lace  of  great  ftrcngtS 
and  imjjortsmce,  containing  about  2000'  houfesj  With  a  greit  number  bf 
c^onvents  iind  churches.  It  was  taken,  however,  fty  the  courage  and  per- 
fcverance  of  the  Englifh  troops  in  rHe  fear  176!',  bm  I^cftored  in  the 
fubfequent  treaty  of  peace.  Bcfides  theft,  thett  is  likewJfe  CumberfanJ 
fiarbbnr,  ^nd  that  of  Santa  Cruz,  a  cdniiderable  tdi/ii'  thirty  miles  eaft  of 
the  HsTrannak 

PORTO  RICO.]  Situated  between  64  and  67^ dfcjjf eee  weft  Ion.  itii 
in  1 8  d^ecs  north  hit.  lying  between  Hifpadiola  and  St.  CRrlftopher*rf,  is 
f  06  niiles  long,  and  40  broadi  The  (bit  f^  beautif lilly  fliVerfifitd  with  wobcis^ 
vallies,  and  plains ;  and  is  extremelf  fertile,  produdng  tfte  fame  fruits  Ai 
the  other  iflands.  It  is  well  watered  with  fprlngs  and  rivers ;  but  the 
ifland  is.  unhealthful  in  the  rainy  feafons-  It  was  on  account  of  the  gold 
that  the  Spaniards  fettled  here ;  biit  there  is  no  longer  any  confiderable 
quantity  of  this  metal  found  in  it. 

Porto  Riqo,  the  Capital  town,  .ftands  in  a'  Kttk  .ifland  on  tbe  notth  fide, 
forming  a  capacious  harbour,  and  joined  to  the  cHief  ifland  by  a  caufeway, 
and  defended  by  forts  and  batteries^  which  render  the  town  almoft  inacceffible* 
It  was.  however,  t^en  by  Sir  I^rancis  Drake,  and  afterwards  by  the  earii  of 
Cumberland.  It  is  better  inhabited  than  mod  of  the  Spanifli  towns,  becaufe 
it  is  the  centre  of  the  contraband  tiflde  carried  on  by  the  Englifli  and  French 
with  the  king  of  Spain's  fabje£ls. 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS. J  -Situated  at  the  eaft  end  of  Poito  Rieo,  are 
extremely  fmall. 

MA  RGARETTA.]  Situated  in  64  degrees  wed  Ion.  and  1 1-50  nonrth 
lat.  feparated  from  the  northern  coafl  of  New  Andalufia  in  Terra  Firma,  by 
a  ftrajt  of  24  mules,  is  about  40  mi)e$r  10  .length,  ind'24  in."  breadth  ;  antf 
being  always- verdant^  affords  amoft  agreeable  profpe£t«  Thd  ifland  abounds 
in  pafturcy  in  n&aize»  and  fruit ;  but  there  is  a  fcaroity  of  wt)od  and  witter* 
There  was  onoe  a  pearl  tifliery  on  its  coaft,  which  is  now  difcoDtii^ed. 

There  are  many  other  fmall  iflands  in  thefe  feas,  to  whibh  the  Spaniards 
have  paid  no  attention.  We  (hall  therefore  proceed  round  Cape  Horn  into 
the  South  Seasi'  whert  the  firlt  Spanifl)  ifland  of  any  importance  ts  CHI* 
L0£,  on  tht:  boaft  of  Chili,  which  has  a  governor,  and  fome  harbours 
well  fortified.    • 

JUAN  FERNANDAS.]  I-ying  in  85  d<;grees  weft  Ion.  and  33  fouth 
lat.  300  miles  weft  of  Chili.  This  ifland  is  Uninhabited  ;  but  having  fome 
good  harbourd,.it  is  found  extremely  convenient  i^r  the  Englifh  cruifers  to 
touch  at,  and  w«tcr ;  atid  here  they  are  in  no  danger  of  being  difcovtfred, 
unleis  when,  as  is  generally  the  cafe,  their  arrival  in  the  South  Seas,  and  their 
motionsi  have  becQ  madt  known  to  the  Spaniai^s  by  our  good  friends  in 

6  K  a  -  Brafih 
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Brafil*  This  tfland  is. famous  for  having  given  rifie  to  the  celebrated  ro<nar.:( 
qF  Robiofon  Crufoc.  tt  feems^  one  Akxander  Selkirk,  a  Scotftnan,  v^: 
left  a(hore  in  this  folitary  place  by  his  captaJD,  .'where  he  lived  fome  year 
until  he  was  difcovered  by  captain  Woodes  Rogers  lo  1709;  when  ukr 
tip,  he  had  forgotten  bis  native  language,  and  could  fcarcely  be  underflc:: 
{eeming  to  fpeak  his  words  by  halves.  He  was  drefTed  io  goats  ikinsi  woj. 
drink  nothing  bi|t  water,  and  it  was.  (bme  time  before  be  could  relidi  the  ib ip  - 
viduals.  During  his  abode  in  this  ifland,  he  had  killed  500  goat?,  uh.h 
he  caught  by  running  them  down.;  and  he  marked  aa-many  more  ott  th: 
car»  which  he. let  go.  Some  of  thefe  were  caught  30  years  after,  by  Iti 
Anfon's  people  ;  their  venerable  afpe^l  and  majeftic  beardb  difcovered  Htjz; 
fyi^pto'ms  of  antiquity.  Selkirk,  upon  his  return  to  .£ngland,  was  adviiu 
to  publtfh  an  account  of  his  life  and  adventureb  in  hi^  little:  kingdoir.  He 
ie  (aid  to  have  put  his  papers  into  the  hands  of  Daniel  Defoe,  to  prepzte 
them  for  publication.  But  that  writer,  by  the  help  of  thefe  papers  act.  1 
lively,  fancy,  transformed  Alexander  Selkirk  into  Robinfon  Crufot,  n.i 
returned  Selkirk  his  papers  again ;  fo  that  the  latter  derived  no  advabu^e 
from  them.  They  were  probably  too  indigefted  for  publication,  and  Dcf'  e 
might  derive  little  from  them  but  thefe  hints,  which  might  give  rife  to  hii 
own  celebrated  performance. 

The  other  iUandsthat  are  worth  mentioning  are,  the  GaUipagoilIcSjfi'.'iii- 
cd  '400  miles  weft  of  Peru  under  the  equators  j  and  thofe  in  the  ba)  of  ?.:• 
nama  called  the  King's'  or  Pearl  Iflands. 
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CONTAINING  ,  B  R  A  S  I  X- 

*    SiTUATIOK  AND  ExTEKT. 


Length 
Breadth 


Miles.    •  Degrees. 

2500!    ,  ("the  equator  and  35  fouth latitude. 

700  J  ^"   t.35  ^^^  ^°  ^^^  longitude.; 

BouiiPAitrEs%}T)OUND£P  by  the  month  of  the  » river  Amzton, 

.:     J3  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  North  f>  by  the  famt  oc«*" 
on  the  Eaft  ;  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Plata  South  ;  and  by  a  chaw  0^ 
mountains,  which  divide  it  from  Paraguay  and  the  county  of  Amaaons  0 
the  Weft. 


9n6 


DiviHons, 


Northern  divifion  con- 
tains the  captainfhips 
of 


Provinces. 
r  Para         — 
Marignan  — 

Siara  -*- 

Petagues  — 

Rio  Grande       — 
Payraba         -*- 
Tamara  *• 

Pemambuco    -^^ 


ChiefTowns. 

"I  Para  or  BcHro. 
St.  Le^«is. 
Siara. 
St.  Lue. 
*  Tignares. 
Payraba. 
Tamara. 
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Divifions. 


Provinces. 
'  Serigippe        — 


Middle     diTifion 


•    Babia  or  the  "Bay  of! 

.  •     *u     ...  *  A, '-J         All  SamU  \ 

lams  the  captamlnips  <  -^ 

of 


Uheofl 

Porto  Segato 
^  Spirito  Sando 
SoutKern  divifioa  con'  f'  Rio  Janeiro 
.tains  the  captaAn(hipd<  St.  Vincent 
of  LDd  Rcy      ^  . 


-     Cliief  Towitt. 
Serigippe.  < 

St.  Salvador. 


~  1  St. 

—     Y  St. 
~  JSc. 


Paya. 

Porto  Segurd* 
, '  Spirito  San^ 
St.  Sebailian. 

Vincent; 

Salvador. 


.  Qxk  the  coaft  are  three  fmall  iflands,  where  (hips  touch  for  provifio^  in^ 
their  voyage  to  the  South  Seas»  viz.  Feroandoy  St.>  Barbera  s^nd  St.  Ca- 
Uierioe's.  .♦..': 

.   S&Afl*  BAYs».. HARBOURS,!      The  Atlantic   Osean.  waOies  the  coaft  of 
AMD  CAPES.  3  Brafil  on  the  north  eaft  and  eaft,  upwards  of 

3000  milesy'fprming  feveral  fine  bays  and  harbours  :  as  the  harbours  of  Per- 
uambueo.  All  Saints,  Porto  Seguro^  the  port  and  harbour,  of,  Rio  Janeiro^  the 
port  of  St.  Vinceniy.the  harbour  of  St.  Gabriel,  and  the  port -of  iSt.  Salvadoif 
oa  the  north  Ihoreof  the  river  la  Plata.  .  .-  ; 

.  The  principal  x^a^ea  are»  Cape  Roque,  Cape  St.  Augpftine,  Cape  Trio, 
and  Cape  St.  Mary,  the  moft  foutberly  promontory  of  BraGl. 
.  Face  o;F-  the  couNTftY,  air»}  The  name  of  BraGl  was  given  to  this 
CLIMATE  ANp  RIVERS.  J  country*  bccaufe  it  was  obferved  to 
abound  with  wood  of  that  name.  To  the  northward  of  Brafil,  which  lies 
almoit under  the  equator,. the  climate  is  hot,  boifterous,  and  unwhokforac^ 
fubjedi  to  great  ^unsand  vaviable  winds,  particularly  in  the  months  of  March 
and  September,,  when  they  have  fuch  deluges  of  rain,  with  florms  and  torna- 
does, that  the  country  is  overflowed.  But  to  the  fouthward,  beyond  the 
tropic  of  C^ipricorn,  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  that  enjoys,  a  more  ferene 
and  wholcfome  air,  rcfreflied  with  the  foft  breezes  of  the  ocean  on  one  hand, 
aiid  the  cool  breath  of  the  mountains  on  the  other.  The  land  near  thd  coaft 
i.s  in  general  rather  low  than  high,  but  exceedingly  pleafant,  it  being  inter* 
fpcrCed  with  meadows  and  woo^s ;  but  on  the  weft,  far  within  land,  aiv 
mountains  from  whence  ifTue  nfiany  noble  dreams,  that  fall  into  the  great 
rivers  Amazon  aud  La  Plata;  others  running  acrofs  the  country  from  eaft 
to  weft  till  they  Fall  into  the  Atlantic.  Ocean,  after  meliorating  the  lands 
\9fhich  thej  annually  overflovv,  and  turning  the  fugar-mills  belonging  to  the 
Pprtuguefe.  ... 

Soil  and  produce.^  In  general  the  foil  is  extremely  fruitfol,  produc-. 
uig  fugar,  which  being  clayed,  is  whiter  and  finer  than  our  mufcoyado,  as  we 
call  our  unrefined  fugar.  Alfo  tobacco,  bides,  indigo,  ipecacuanha,  balfam  of 
Copaibo,  Brafil  wood,  which  is  of  a  red  colour,  hard  and  dry,  and  is  chiefly 
ufed  in  dying,  but  not  the  red  of  the  beft  kind ;  it  has  likewife  lome  place 
in  medicine,  as  a  (lomachic  and  reftringent. 

The  animals  here  are  the  fame.as  in  Peru  and  Mexico.  The  produce  of  the 
foil  was  found  very  fuf&^ient  for  fubfilling  the  inhabitants,  until  the  mines  of 
gold  and  diamonds  were  difcovered ;  thele,  with  the  fugar  plantations,  occupy 
10  many  hands,  tliat  agriculture  liea  negle^ed }  and»  in  confequence,  Braiil 
depends  upon  Europe  for  its  daily  fopd. 

Inhabitants,  manners,  and  customs.]  The  portrait  given  us  of 
the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  Portuguefe  in  America,  by  the  moft  judicious 
trayelleis,  is  very  far  froijd  t^ein|;  favourable.    They  arc  defcribed  as  a  people, 

who^ 
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who,  ^bile  {atfk  m  the  moft  cflminate  Inxurj,  praAife  the  moft  defpcrate 
crimes.     Of  » temper  hypocritical  and  difHrmbliiig ;  of  httle  finccrit  j  in  con- 
Tcrfatiooy  or  honefty  in  dealing  ;  Iny,  prdud,  and  cr«eL  .  In  their  diet  penii' 
rious;  for  like  the  inhabitant^  of  moft  fouthcrn  climates^  they  are  much 
more  fond  of  (hevr,  flate,  and  attendance,  than  of  the*  pleafurts  of  free    fo-' 
ciety,  and  tff  a  good  table  ^  yet  their  feaftsi  whicb  ftve  feldom  made,    are 
fumptuouft  to  esctratagaDce.     When  tbey  appear  abroad,  they  caufe  them* 
felvea  to  be  earned  otic  in  a  kind  of  coctnn  hammoeki^-  called  Serpemisefv 
which  are  bdme  on  the  Negrotrs  (hould^ra,  by  the  help[  of  a  bamb^,  About 
twelve  or  fewrteen  feet  long.     Moft  of  thefe  hatTimocks  are  bine,  and  adoraie^ 
vith  fringes  of  the  fame  colour :  they  have  a  velvet  pillow,  and  above  the  hcaui 
a  kind  ofteftef,  wkh  curtains ;  fo  that  the  perfon  carried  cannot  be  feea,  itn* 
lefa  he  pleafes ;  but  may  eith4rr  Ire  down  or  fie  np^  leaning  on  his  p3]i>«r« 
When  he  has  a  mind  to  be  feen,  he  pulls  the  curtains  afide,  and  falnte*  hift 
acquaintamie  whom'  be^-  met^s  in  the  llreeta ;  for  they  take  a  p'rid^  in  com- 
piimenting  each  otker  in  their  hammiocks,  and  will  even  hold-long  ccnrifereoce^ 
in  them  in  the-ftreets ;  but  then  the  two  Oaves  who  carry  them«  nakt  u£e  of 
a  ftrcmg  well-madip ftaflf,  with  an  iron  fork  at  th^  o|>per  cnd,and  pointed  be^ 
low  with  ir69  :  thfs  they  ftick>faift^io  the  ground,  and  #eft  the  bamboo^  to 
which  the  hammock  is  fixed,  on  two  of  thefe^  till  their  mafter's  bufiueft^  or 
eomplimekit  is  o^er.     Scarcely  any  man  of  faflAon^  or  any  lady,  will  pals  the 
ilrects  without  being  carried  in  ihiB  manner. 

TsADi  AN0  CHisr  TowM^.}  The  trade  of  Portugal  is  carried  on  npon 
the  ftfme  eXclufive  plan  on  which  the  feveral  nationi  of  Emope  trade  with 
their  colonies  of  America  ;  and  it  more  particulaHy  refeitibh^  the  Span*(h 
method,  in  not  feiiding  out  iSi>g!e  ftiips^  as  the  convenience  of  the  feveral 
plates,  and  the  judgment  of  the  European  merthantSy  may  4kt€t  f  but  by 
annual  fleets,  which  fail  at  flated  timer  from  Pbrtnga),  andcompofe  three 
floats,  boimd  to  tes  many  poit^  ht  Brafil ;  namely,  tor  Pemanvbuco,  in  the 
northern  part ;  to  Rio  Janeiro,  at  the  foothem  extremity ;  and  to  the  Bay 
ol"  All  Saints,  in  th\c  middle. 

In  this  laft  is  the  capital,  which  is  called  Su  Salva4k>r,  and  foffletimes  the 
Crty  of  fiahia,  ^nd  where  all  the  fleets  rendezvous  6n  their  r«lum  to  Por- 
tu>^aK  This  city  commends  a  noble,  fpacwus,  and  commodious  harbour. 
It  is  buih  open  a  high  and  fteep  rock,  having  the  fea  upon  one  fide,  and  a 
hke,  forming  a  crefcent,  invefling  it  almoft  whioily,  fo  as  nearrly  to  join  the 
fta,  on  the  other.  The  fituation  m»ke8  it  in  a  manner  impregnable  by  na- 
ture ;  and  they  Have  befides  added  to  it  very  ftrong  fortificatfons.  It  is 
populous,  magnificent,  and,  beyond  comparifon,  the  moft  gay  and  opulent 
city  in  all' Btafil. 

The  trade  of  Brafil  is  very  great,  and  Increafear  every  year;  vrhich  is  the 
lefs  furprtfing,  as  the  PortugueTe  have  opportunities  of  fupplying  tbtmfelves 
with  (laves  for  ihefr  feveral  works  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  any  other  £urx}« 
piran  power  that  has  fetllemcnts  in  America  ;  they  being  the  only  European 
nation  that  has  eflablifhed  colonies  in  Africa,  and  from  hence  they  import  be- 
tween 40  and  50,000  Negroes,  annually,  all  of  whieh  go  into  the  amount  of 
the  cargo  of  the  Brafil  fleets  for  Europe.  Of  the  diamonds  there  isfuppofcd 
to  be  returned  to  Europe  to*the  amount  of  130,000!.  This»  witblbe  fugar, 
the  tobacco,  the  hides,  and  the  valuable  drugs  for  medicine  akid  manuEiAures, 
may  give  fome  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  tmdei  not  only  to  Portugali  bnt 
to  all  the  trading  powers  of  Eorope. 

The  chief  commodities  the  European  (hips  catty  thither  in  reloni^ 
not  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  produce  of  Pottugaly  they  iX>nML  of 
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floods  of  all  kindsy^VMii  fin^nd*  France,  aad  Holiand  ;  the  Mhtni  a«d  laccs 
4>f  HoHaiid,  Fraaccy  and  Germaliy  ;  the  fillu  of  France  and  Italy ;  filk 
4iod  thread  ftookJDgis,  hata,  lead,  tin,  pewter,  iron,  copper,  and  aU  forts  «f 
fiti^afils  irroiigktJoHhere 'iBctalfi,  frcNn  England;  as  well  as  falt-iiAiy.be^f, 
flour,  and  cheefe.  Oil  they  have  from  Spun ;  wine,  "wit-h  (bme  fruit,  i% 
nearly  all  they  are  fupplied  with  from  Portugal.  England  is  at  prefent  moft 
interefted  in  the  trade  of  Portugal,  both  for  home  confumptioh  and  what  chcy 
want  for  the  ufc  of  the  Brafils.  However,  the  French  have  become  very 
dangerous  rivals  to  us  in  this,  as  in  many  other  branches  of  trade. 

Brafil  is  a  very  wealthy  and  llQuri(hing  Cettlement.  Their  export  of  fugar, 
within  40  years,  is  grown  mudi  greater  tlnifi  it  was,  though  anciently  it  made 
almofl  the  whole  of  their  exportable  produccj  and  they  were  without  rivals  in 
the  trade.  Their  tobacco  is  remarkably  good,  though  not  ratfed  in  fuch  large 
4|uantitk9  aQ  in  the  Amcricaa  €obnies.  The  northern  asd  fouthern  parts 
pf  Brafil  abound  with  boroed  cattle  ;  thefe  are  hunted  for  thdir  hides  only, 
of  which  00  kfs  thaa  10,000  are  fent  anmially  to  Eurojpe. 

The  PortugueCe  had  been  long  in  poOfion  of  BcaiU  before  they  difoovered 
the  treafures  of  gold  and  diamonds,  which  have  fince  mad^  it  fo  contiderable. 
^heir  fleets  rendezvous  10  the  Bay  of  All  Saints,  to  the  amount  of  leo  fail 
of  large  fhips^  ip  J^he  ^oqth  qf  May  or  June,  and  carry  to  £u»>pe  a  cargo 
little  inferior  in  value  to  the  treafures  of  the  Spanifh  flota  and  galleuns. 
The  gold  alone,  great  part  of  which  is  coined  in  America,  amounts  to  nea^r 
four  millions  ;^prUng;  but  pi^rt  of  this  ia  bi^pught  ffom  their  colocitf  in 
Africa,  .together  witii  ebony  and  ivpry. 

HiSToa^  ANO  GpvcfL|iMCVT.]  This  Qouutry  was  firll  >ii(!coxrcred  by 
Amerlcus  Vci^ufioi  in  1498,  but  the  Portuguefe  did  not  plant  it  till  1549 
when  they  fixed  theaifi^lv^  at  the  bay  of  All  Saints,  and  founded  the  city 
pf  St.  SaUfidor*  They  9>et  with  foip<  ia.terrupti):)n  at  (irft  irom  the  court  oi 
Spain,  who  confiderf^  %hc  whole  continent  of  Sout]»  An:ierica  as  bcdofi|r« 
ing  to  thenu  However,  tlie  affair  was  ^t  length  made  up  by  treaty ;  aud 
it  w^s  agreed  that  the  Portuguefe  (houl4  polfefs  all  the  country  Ijis^  be- 
tween the  two  great  rivers  Amazon  and  Plata,  which  they  AaU  enjoy.  Tkt 
French  nKo  made  fome  attcmpis  to  plant  colonies  on  this  cosaft,  but  wove 
driven  from  tbenoe  by  the  Porti^guefe,  who  remained  without  a  rival  till  the 
year  1580,.  when,  in  the  very  meridian  of  profperity,  they  were  ftruck  by 
one  of  thofe  blows  which  inftantly  decides  the  fate  of  kingdoms:  Don  Sc« 
baftiai^,  the  king  of  Pbrtugal,  loft  his  life  in  an  expedition  againlt  the  Moors 
in  Africa,  and  by  ibat  event  the  Portugneie  loft  their  liber^,  being  abforbed 
into  the  Spanifh  dominions. 

The  Dutch,  foon  after  this,  having  thrown  off  the  Spanifh  yoke,  and  be- 
ing not  fatisfied  with  fupporting  their  independency  by  a  fuccefsful  dcfenfive 
war  ;  and  fiufhed  ^ith  the  juvenile  ardor  of  a  growing  commonwealth,  piir- 
fued  the  Spaniards  into  the  rcmoteft  reccfles  of  their  extenfive  territories, 
and  grew  rich,  powerful,  and  terrible,  l»y  the  (poils  of  their  former  maders. 
They  particularly  attacked  the  pofSelfions  of  the  Portuguefe  i  they  took 
almofl  all  their  fortreffes  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  then  turned  their  arms  upon 
Braiil,  where  they  took  feven  of  the  captainfhips  or  pi'ovincea  ^  and  would 
have  fubdued  the  whole  colony,  had  not  their  career  been  ftopt  by  the  arch- 
bifhop,  at  the  head  of  his  monks,  and  a  few  fcattered  forces.  The  Dutch 
were,  about  the  year  1654,  entirely  driven  out  of  Brafil,  but  their  Weft  In- 
dia compan)^  flill  continuing  their  pretentions  to  this  country,  and  haraffing 
the  Portuguefe  atiea,  the  latter  agreed,  in  1661,  to  pay  the  Dutch  eight 
ten9  of  goU,  to  nHuqfiUk  tbcHr  inttf  eft  in  that  country^  which  was  accepted  i 

aud 
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and  the  PortUguefe  have  remained  in  peaceable  pofleiSon  of  all  Bndil  from 
that  timet  till  about  the  end  of  the  year  17629  when  the  Spanifh  Goveroor  of 
Bueoos  AyreSy  hearing  of  a  war  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  took,  after  z 
month's  fiege^  the.  Portuguefe  frontier  fortrefft  called  St.  Saccaincnt  ;  but,  by 
the  treaty  of  peace,  it  was  reftorcd. 


FRENCH   AMERICA. 


THE  pofTeflions  of  the  French  on  the  continent  of  America  ar<  at  pre* 
fent  inconHderable.  They  were  maHers  of  Canada  and  Louifijina ; 
but  they  have  now  loft  all  footing  in  North  America  ;  though  on  the'fou- 
thcrn  continent  they  have  ftiU  a  fettlement,  which  is  called 


CAYENNE,  or  Equinoctial  France. 


IT  is  fituated  between  the  equator  and  fifth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and 
between  the  50th  and  55th  ,of  weft  longitude.     It  extends   240  miles 
along  the  coaft  of  Guiana,  and  near  300  miles  within  land ;  bounded  by 
Surinam  on  the  North,  by  the   Atlantic   Ocean,    £aft ;    by    Amazonia, 
South,;  and  by  Guiana,  Weft.     The  chief  town  is  Caen.     All  the  coaft  is 
yttj  low,  but  within' land  there  are  fine  hills  very  proper  for  fettlcments; 
the  French  bave,  however  not  yet  extended  them  fo  far  as  they  might ;  but 
they  Yaife  the  fame  commodities  which  they  have  from  the  Weft  India  Uland^, 
and  in  no  inconfiderable  quantity.     They  have  alfo  taken  pofieffion  of  the 
ifland  of  Cayenne,  on  this  coaft,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name, 
which  is  about  45  miles  in  circumference.  -  The  ifland  is  very  unhealthy  ;  but 
baving  fome  good  harbours,  the  French  have  here  fome  fettlements,  which 
raife  fugar  and  coffee* 


French  Islands  in  America. 


THE  French  were  amongft  the  bft  nations  who  made  fettlements  in  the 
Weft  Indies-^  but  they  made  ample  amends  by  the  vigour  with  which 
they  purfued  them,  and  by  that  cham  of  judicious  and  admirable  meafures 
which  they  ufed  in  drawing  from  them  every  advantage  that  the  nature  of 
the  climate  would  yield  ;  and  in  contending  againft  the  difficulties^  which  it 
threw  in  their  way. 

The  government  of  the  French  Weft  India  iflands  was  formerly  under  the 
moft  judicious  and  excellent  regulations  ;  their  commerce  flouriihedi  aiiL^ 
they  were  daily  increafing  in  riches  and  population,  when  the  Revolot' 
took  place  in  the  mother  countryi  and  foon  communicated  Itf  ban  ' 


SpAKtSir  AMSklCAH    IsL^NCfS.'  to6t 

Auence  to  tlie  colonies^  where  the  mdft  dreadful  dilordei^  took  jAzce  asd  de2* 
Iblated  their  mod  flourifhing  colotites. 

HISPAN10LA,  or  St.  DOMIKTiSO.]     This  iflan^  w*8  at  firft  pot 

I'effcd  by  the  Spaniards  alone  ;  but  by  fiir  the  maft  coYifidcrible  part  fell  ihta 

the  hands  of  the  French.      As  that  part  of  the  iOand  poffeffed-by  the 

Spaniards  was  ceded  to  France  ty  the  treaty  of  peace  lately  Conchided  be- 

t.ween  the  two  couutries,  it  muft  now  be  confidercd  as  ^  French  ifland.  ' 

It  is  fitnatcd  between  the  1 7th  and  2 1  ft  degrees  north  lat.  and  the  67th 

and  4th  of  weft  Ion.  lying  in  the  middle  b«weert  Cuba  and  P<Jito-Rico>  dnd 

is  4  JO  miles  long,  and  150  broad.     When  Hifpaniola  was'firft  difcovercd  by 

Columbus,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  was  computed  to  be  at  leaft  a  mil* 

lion.      Dot  fuch  was  the  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  fo  irifamous'  a  he%ht 

did  they  carry  their  oppreffion  of  the  poor  natives,  that  they  were  reduced  to 

lixty  thoufand  in  the  Ipace  of  fifteen  years.     The  face  of  the  ifland  prefenti 

an  agreeable  variety  of  htlls*  vatlies,  woods,  and  rivers  ;  and  the  foil  is  alTowed 

to  be  extremely  fertile,  producing  fugar,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  maite,  tfnd 

caffava  root.     The  European  cattle  are  fo  multiplied  here,  that  they  run' 

wild  in  the^woods,  and,  as  in  South  America,  are  hunted  for  their  hides  and 

tallow  only.     In  the  moft  barren  parts  of  tlie  rocks,  they  difcovered  fofmerljr 

lilvcr  and  gold*    The  mines,  however,  are  not  worked  now.     The  north-  weft 

parts,  which  arc  in  the  poffcffion  of  the  French,  confxft  of  large  fruitful  pdainti^ 

which  produce  the  articles  already  mentioned  in' vaft  abundai^ce.      This  in^ 

deed  is  the  bcft  and  moft  fruitful  part  of  the  bcft  and  moft  fertile  ifland  in  the 

Weft  IndteSf  and  perhaps  in  the  worid.  \    '"  ' 

The  mo<i  ancient  town  in  this  ifland,  and  in  all  the  New  World,  built  by 
Europeans,  is  St.  Domingo.  It  was  founded  by  Bartholomew  Cohimbuff, 
brother  to  the  admiral,  in  1 504,  who  gave  it  that  name  in  honouV  of  Kw 
father  Dominic,  and  by  which  the  whcde  ifland  is  fometimes  named  efpecially 
by  the  French.  It  is  fitoatcd  on  a  fpacious  harbour,  and  is  a  large,  well- 
built  city,  inhabited,  like  the  other  Spanifli  townsi  by  a  mixture  of  Euro- 
peans, Creoles,  Mulattoes,  Meftizos  and  Negroes.     .        - 

The  French  towns  are,  Cape  St.  Francois,  the  capital,  which  is  neither 
walled  or  paled  in,  and  is  faid  to  have  only  two  batteries,  one  at  tEe  entrance 
of  the  harbour,  and  the  ether  befofe  the  town.  It  contams  about  8660 
whites  and  blacks.  Leogane,  though  inferior  in  point  of  fize,  is  a  good  port, 
a  place  of  confiderable  trade,  and  the  feat  of  the  French  government  in  that 
ifland.     They  have  two  other    towns  confiderable   for  their  trade.    Petit 

Guaves,  and  Port  Louis.  ' 

it  is  computed  that  the  exports  of  the  French,  from  the  above-mentioned 
places,  are  not  lefs  in  value  than  i,200,oool.  They  likewife  carry  on  a  con- 
traband trade  with  the  Spaniards,  which  is  much  to  tlieir  advantage,  as  they 
exchange  French  manufaAures  for  Spanifli  dollars. 

In  the  night  between  the  aid  and  23d  of  Auguft,  1791,  a  moft  alarming 
infumrftion  of  the  negroes  began  on  the  French  plantations  upon  this  ifland. 
.  A  fcenc  of  the  moft  horrid^  criiehics  cnfued.  In  a  little  tiitac  no  lefs  than 
one  hundred  thoufand  negroes  were  in  rebellion,  and  all  the  manufactories 
and  plantations  of  more  than  half  the  northern  province  appeared  as  one  ge- 
neral conflagration.  The  plains  and  the  mountains  w<re  filled  with  carnage 
and  deluged  with  blooj*'  Jyo  commifBaners  were  dif patched  from  France 
while  the  |G&Ottde  patj^j^jfMfo  in  power^  who  afting  upon  the  prmclples  6f 

"^br. apoftlcs  of  difcord  than  of  peace  ;.  they  (eiftn 

^  '^f  colpiif,  and  a  fcrics  of  afTafilnations  attd 

^  Mftecdbnlfh  to  take  rcf'ige  in  America. 

^.2.  In 
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X«  Oftober  1 7^3  the  foya^fts  of  Ibrtr  Jereaaic.  invited  tlie  Englifii  to  take  po  f. 
feflioa  of  that  part  of  the  ifland^  anH  Cape  Ntchola  Mole  rubmitted  in  a.  fcv- 
daya  «fter  to  the  j^ntilh  forces.     They  were  obliged,  however,  partlyr  on  ac- 
couTktof  thedi(brdcra  which  defolatcd  the  ifland  and  partly  oa  accooat  of  tit  2  c 
dreadful  fcouige  the  ydlow  fever,  to  abandon  this  ifland  mltogetber. 
.  Only  one  Kfledion  we  (hall  make  from  the  above  fads,  which  is,  that  the 
fitttation  of  thelc  unhappy  negroes,  men  as  well  aa  their  maflera.  and  wL  y 
havft  as  good  a  right  t4^  the  liberty  of  independence  as  they  bave»  ^ili  very 
raocb  extenuate  iome  of  the  enormities  which  they  comauttcd, '  cuaitin'tit  i 
which  will  not  bear  a  mention  with  thofe  which  thefe  poor  fufiiercra»  have 
teoeived  from  theii:  tyrants  in  their  firft  captivity,  and  in  the  fubCcqucnt  Iiard 
treatijBeot  they  have  had.     Let  the  propnetors  of  thefe  flaves  aflc  ^eiiilclve5, 
whether,  had  thefe  negroet  carried  them  as  flavca  into  Africa,  they  would 
not  have  thought  it  a  noble  effort  to  endeavour  to  regain  their  freedom  f 
Every  man  feels  the  anfMrer  which  would  be  given  :  and  that  aafwer  will 
plac^.the  5:ondud  of  thefe  Africans  in  its  proper  point  of  light. 

GUADALOUPE.]  So  called  by  0>lumbus,  from  the  refemblaace  of  Its 
nountains  to  thofe  of  that  name  in  Spain,  is  fituated  in  1 6  degrees  dorcb  bt. 
and  in  62  weft  lon«  about  30  leagues  north  of  Marti nico,  and  almoft  as  mucii 
foulh  of  Antigua  ;  being  45  miles  long,  and  3S  broad*'— It  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  fmall  arm  of  the  fea,  or  rather  a  narrow  channel,  through 
which  no  (hips  can  ventute ;  but  the  inhabitants  pafs  it  in  a  ferry-boat,     hi 
foil  is  equally  fertile  with  tliat  of  Martinico,  producing  fugar,  cotton,  iodigo, 
ginger,  &c.  This  ifland  was  in  a  flouriihing  condition,  and  its  export*  of  fugar 
were  almoft  incredible.  Like  Martinico,  it  was  formerly  attacked  by  the  £og* 
li(h,  who.  gave  up  the  attempt  ;  but  in  I759»  it  was  reduced  by  the  Briti& 
arras,  and  was  given  back  at  the  peace  of  1 763.     It  was  reduced  in.  1 7(^4  by 
the  Britiih,  but  retaken  by  Vidor  Hughes. 

,DESEADA,  AMD  MARlGALANTE.]  Are  two  fmall  lilands  lying 
iQ  the  neighbourhood  of  Antigua  and  St.  Chriftopher's,  and  of  no  great  000- 
feqUence  to  the  French  :  except  in  time  of  war^  when  they  give  (belter  to  on 
incredible  numjbcr  of  privateers,  which  greatly  annoy  our  Weft-India  trade. 

The  fn(iall  iflands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelpp,  fituated  near  Newfoundland, 
tiave  been  already  mentioned  in  our  account  of  that  liland,  p.  975. 
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Containing  SURINAM,  on  the  Continent  of  South  AM&aici* 


AFTER  the  Poftugucfe  had  difponeffed  the  Dutch  of  Brafil  in  (he 
manner  we  have  leen  ;  and  after  they  had  been  entirely  removed  ou: 
of  North  America,  they  were  obliged  to  confole  themfelves  with  tbeir  ri,h 
pofTcllIons  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  to  Gt  down  content  in  the  Weft  with  Suri- 
nam (  a  country  once  in  the  'pofTeflion  of  England,  but  of  no  grell  nine 
whilft  we  had  it,  and  which  wc  ceded  to  them  in  exchange  for  NcYjIJpk; 
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"■•vith  tiro  or  tbree  fmzll  and  barren  imndBio  the  sohb  fn,  not  fir  fron  ^' 
Spani{h  main. 

Dutch  Guiana  is  Gtoated  between  five  ■ad  feveo  dcgreea  north  lat.  extend^ 
ing  100  miles  along  tbe  coaft  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oronoqaci  north, 
TO  the  river  Maroni,  or  French  Guiana,  foulh.  The  cliinaTe  of  ihii  coBntrT 
it  generally  reckoned  unnholcfomc  ;  and  a  confiderablc  part  of  th«  coaft  n 
low,  and  covered  with  water.  The  chief  (etilenieiit  is  at  Surinam,  a  town 
built  en  a  river  of  the  fame  name  ;  aod  the  Dtitcfa  hare  enended  iheir  f^n* 
tatioDS  30  leagues  abova  the  i^uth  of  this  ri*er.  Thia  it  one  of  the  richcft 
and  moft  valuable  colooirs  belonging  to  the  United  Profittcn  ;  but  it  ilia  * 
Mi  prorperous  fituation  than  it  was  foine  yeari  fiitcf,  owing,  among  9the> 
cauTct,  to  the  wari  tbej  have  been'  engaged  to  with  their  fugftive  Ncgroeti 
whom  they  have  treated  with  great  barSatitJ,  and  who  arc  become  lb  Bifr 
inetoiii,  having  increafcd.  from  J^ar  to  year,  that  they  h^vc  formed  a  kind  of 
colony  in  the  wooda,  which  arc  almoft  inacce^ible,  alon^  thf  rivera  of  §Dri- 
nami  Saramace,  and  Copename,  and  are  beconic  very  fonriidaUe  enemicE  to 
their  former  mallcra.  Under  the  command  f>f  chiefs,  whom  ihey  have  eleded 
among  thcmfelve^,  they  have  cultivated  lands  for  their  rut>G'ftence,  and  making  ' 
frequent  incurfioDS  into  the  neighbouring  plantatiof«,'  reVcnge  theinr^lvca 
vpoti  tlieir  old  opprefTors.  The  chief  tiaJe.  of  Surinam  confins  in  fugar,  X 
great  deal  of  cotton,  coffee  of  an  excellent  kind,  tobacco,  flax,  Ocint,  and 
lomc  valuable  dying  drugs.  They  trade  with  the  North  American  cc^oieSj 
'      "  e  cattle,  and  ptoviliaDs  ;  and, take  hpme  a  hrgc 


who  bring  hither  horCes^  lin 
quantity  of  molaifes. 

Conneded  with  Surina 
Demeiary  and  Ifliiquibo  c 
Englilh  in  the  year  1 781, 
which  would  produce'  r 


,  we  fhaD  mention  tlie  two'jDnich  coloniei  of 
I  the  Spanith  main,  which  rurrendtrcd  to  ibe 
ind  were  reprcfented  at  a  very  valuable  acquiStion, 
re  revenue  to  the  crown  than  all  the  Brilifh  Weft* 
India  iOands  united.  But  the  report  was  either  not  believed  or  llightedi  for 
the  colonics  were  left  dcfenc^lefs,  and  foon  were  retaken  by  a,  French 
In'gate. 

Dr.  Bancroft  obferves,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Dutch  Guiapa  arc  cither 
whiteei  blacks,  or  the  reddilh-hrown  aboriginal  natives  of  America.  Tlie  pro- 
mifcuous  intercourfe  of  tbefe  different  people  has  likewife  generated  feveral 
intermediate  ca&s,  whofe  coloura  immutably  depend  on  their  degree  of  cod- 
fanguinity  to  either  Whites,  Indians,  or  Negroes,  Tbefe'  are  divided  into 
Molattoes,  Tercerones,  Quarterones  and  Quimerones,  with  fevcral  ibternie- 
diate  fubdivifions,  proceeding  from  their  retrogade  idcercourfe.  There  are  fo 
great  a  number  of  hii'ds,  of  various  fpecies,  and  remarkable  for  tbe  {leauty  of 
their  plumage,  in  Guiana,  that  fevcral  perfons  in  this  colony  have  employed 
tbemfelvcs  advantageouily,  with  their  flaves  and  dependants,  in  killing  and 
prefetving  birds  for  the  cabinets  of  naturaliUs  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 
'""  ....-..-.        of  Guiana,  which,  when  touched 


The  torpotiGc  eel  is  found  in  the 

either  by  the  band,  or  by  a  rod  of  iron,  gold,  Giver,  i 

fome   pai  tii.ii'ar  kinds  of  hvaw     '■, 

ftaiy  r.  L'nibting  dial  nf  tleftn-  .  i  .       . 

iety  of  iLii:l^''S  in  (hia  country,  si.i-'   I'.'i.':  '■■■.. 

eocies-     A  Ciiuke  was  killed  fume  yegrs  Dnec, 

'ioo%tfi  to  Peter  Amyati,  Er*(.  which  wan  \ 

length,  ^"d  in  ibe  largelt  plaev,  ivoif  the  mi^li 

enceJ     It  h.id  a  bnna  head.  Stjaj'^^U 

in  which  wa«  a  doable  rxn»  .      ^^         - 

ii  the  Laubba,  which  !> 


jpper. 


r  by  a  flick  of 
i   fhock  per- 


"^'P 


and  V. 


hkh  had  be- 

if  ibiny>thrce   feet  in 

iree  feet  in  circumfer- 

aod  a  niy  wide  inouth. 


iif^^^r^  and  1 
-^^l^pbimals  of  Uutcb  Gi 
■  ^^^It  »  i'itoM  wuubibioos 
^L  Criuuv, 
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Cjraatui:Ct  about  thcii«ct)f  a,pig  foar .months old,  covered  witHiioe  (hort  1  .dir; 
and  its  flefh,  hj  the  Europeans  who  refide  here,  is  preferred  to  allotlierkii^d 
ofm«U,         ,       .  -    . 


DUTCH  ISLANDS  in  AMERICA. 


ftr.  EUSTATI]JS,7  QITUATED  in  17^  29'  N.  Tar:  63*^  10' W.  Lrg. 

or  EusTATiA.  ^      J  O  aii^  three  leagues  north,weft  of  St.  Chriftopfitr>, 
is  Only  a  mountain,  about  29  miles    in  compafs,  rifing    out  of  the  fcalikca 
pyramiiH,  and  alroolt   round.     But  though  lb  fmall,   and  inconvenientlj  Ii:J 
out  by  nature,  the  induflry  of  the  Dutch  has  made  it  to  turn  Co  rcry  g'^ti 
account;  anditjsfay  to  conta'in  5000  whiles,  and  15,000  negroes.    The 
fides  of  the  mouhtairisare  laid  out  in  very  pretty  fettlements  ;   but  they  have 
neither  fprings   nor  rrvers.     They   ralfe  here  fugar  and    tobacco  ;  and  thu 
irfand  as  well  as  CurMTou,  is  eiigaged'  in  the  Spanifh    contraband  trade, /or 
which,  however  it   is  not  fo  well  fituatcd'j  and   it  has  drawn    the  fame  ad- 
vantage frorh  its  con  ft^nt  ueutrality.     But  when  hoiliUties  werccommenLcd 
by  Great  Britam'againft  Holland,  admiral  Rodney  was  fent  with  a  coofiJer* 
fible  land  and  fea'iSrce  againft  St.  Euftatms,  which  being  incapable  of  any 
j3cfence,.furrcndeF«d  at  dlfcretioD;^  on  tbejd  of  February,  1781.  The  priTitc 
ptpperty  of  the  inhabitants  was  confifcat^d,  with -a  degree. of  rigour  very  un* 
common  among  crvilized  nations,  and  vei^y  inconfiftent  with  the  humanity  ai  J 
gen^qcofity  by  which  the  Englifh  nation   were  foi-m-crly    cbara<5^cnTcd.    TU 
rea'fon  afligned  was,  that  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Euftatms   had  aflided  there* 
voltM^^olonlcs  with  navar and  other  fibres.     But  09  the  iyth  of  i^ovembcrf 
ihe  fame  year,  St'.'Euftattus'was  retaken  by  the  French,  under  the  commaod 
of  the  marquis  de  Bouille',  though  their  force,  confiiled  of  only  three  fripfc* 
and  fomc  fmall  craft,  and  about  300   men.  '    It  has  been  fiace  taken  by  "»€ 
JSritifh  in  whofe  pbflcflion  it  now  remains. 

•  CURASSOU.'J    Situated  in  12   dcg:rees  notth  la^  9  or  10  leagues  from 
the  continent  of  Terra  Firma,  is  30  miles  long,  and  la  broad.      It  feems  as  11 
it  werv  fated,  that  the  ingenuity  and  patience  of  the  Hollanders  /bould  every 
where, both  in  Europe' and  America,  be  employed  in  fighting  againft  an  uu* 
friendly  nature  i  for  the  ifland  is  not  pnly  barren,  and  dependent  upon  the 
rains  for  "its  water,  but  the  harbour  is  naturally  one  of  t\\€  worft  in  America ; 
yet  the  Dutch  have  entirely  remedied  that  dcfed  ;  they  have  upon  this  bar- 
Dour  one  of  the  largert,  and  by  far  one  of  the  moft  elegant  and  clejnly  towns 
in  the  Weft  Indies.     The  public  buildings  are  numerous  aud  handfomc;  tnc 
private  hoiifes  commodious  ;  and  the  magazines  large,  convenient,  and  wai 
filled.     All  kinds  of  labour  is  here  performed  by  engine^  j'fome  of  them  lo 
well  contrived,  that  fhips  are  at  once  lifted  into  the  dock.     Though  this 
ifland  is  naturally  barren,  the  ihdullry  of  the  Dutch  has  brought  it  to  produce 
a  confiderable  quantity  both  of  tobacco  and  fugar  :  it  has,  bcfidesjgood  la  ' 
works,  for  the  produce  of  which  there  is  a   brifk  demand  from  the  ^''^'^ 
iflands,  and  the  colonics  on  the  continent.     But  what  renders  this  ifland ^^ 
mofl  advantage  to  the  Dutch,  is  the  contraband  trade  which  iscarritid  on  dc 
^wccji  the  inhabitants  and  the  Spaniards,  and  their  harbour  being  th^  ^^ 
yous  to  aU  nations  in  time  of  war. 

•JTic  putch  jhips  from  gurop^  touch  a^  thie  ifland  for  intclUgcpcc,  or  p^^^^^ 
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stnd  then  proceed  to  the  Spani(h  coafts  for  'trade,  which  they  force  with  a 
flron^  hand,  it  heing  vey  dlificult   for  the    Spanifh  guarda  coftas  to  take 
thefe  vcffcis  j^  for  they  arc  •  not  pply  fto|it*ftjp?».Mrith.a  mtmk^  of  guns,  but 
sire   manned  with  large  crews  of  chofen  lea  men,  deeply  interefted  in  the  fafe- 
ty  of  the  veflcl  and  the  fucccfsof  the  voyage.      They  have  each 'a  fharc  in 
the  cargo,  of  a  value  proportioned  to  the  ftation  of  the  owner,  fupph'ed  by 
the  merchants  upon  credit  ^nd  at  prime  coil.     This  ^iroatea  them  with. an 
uncommon  courage,  and  they  fight  bravdy,lJecatife  every  man  fights  in  de- 
ftjiice  of  bis  own  property.  .  Befidcs  this/fb^fe'ls  acouftanl   intercouxfe  be- 
tween this  ifland  and  the  Spanifh  continent.  '  . 

CurafTou  has  numerous  warchourc8,'arways' full  of  the  commodities  of 
Europe  and  the  Eaft  Indies.  Here  are  all  forts  of  woollen'  and  Jinen  cloth, 
laces,  (ilks,  ribands,  iron  utenfils,  naval"  and  military  .ftores,  brandy,  the 
fpices  of  the  Moluccas,  and  the.  calicoes  of  India,  white  and  painted.  Hither 
the  Dutch  Weft  India,  which  is.alfo  their  African  Company,  annually  bring 
three  or  fs^ur. cargoes  .offlaves  ;  and  to  this  mart  the  Spaniards  then} felves 
came  in  fmall  vcflels,  arid  carry  off  not  only  the  bed  of  the  Negroes,  at  a 
very  high  price,  but  great  quantities  of  all  the  above  forts  of- goods  ;  and 
the  feller  has  this  advantage,  that  the  rcfufe  of  warchoufes  and  mercers' 
ihops,  with  every  thing  that  is  gcown  unfafhionable  and  uttfaleable  in  !Eu« 
rope,  go  off  here  extremely  well  j  every  thing  being  fuffici?ntly  recommend- 
ed by  its  being  European.  The  Spaniards  pay.  in  gold  and  filver,  coined 
or  in  bars,  cacao,  vanilla,  Jefuits'  bark,  cochineal^  and  otbpr  valuable  com- 
jnoditics. 

The  trade  of  Curaflciu^ . even  in  times  of  peace,  is  fald  "to  be  annually 
worth  to  the  Dutch  no  lefs  than  500,6061.  but  in  time  of  war  the  profit 
is  ftill  greater,  for  then  it  becomes  the  common  emporium  of  the  Weft 
Indies;  it  affords  a  retreat  to  (hips  of ''all  nations*  and  at .  the  fame  time 
refufes  none  of  them  arms  qiod  ^nmunition  to  deftroy  one  another.  The 
intrrcourfe  with  Spain  being  then  interrupted,  the  Spaoini  colonies  have 
fcarccly  any  other  market  from  whence  they  can  be  well  fupplicd,  either 
with  flavtfs  or  goods.  The  French  come  hitherto  buy  the  beef*  pork„ corn, 
Hour,  and  lumbeif,  which  the  £ngli(h  bring  from  the  continent  of  North 
America,  or  wliiqh  is  exported  from  Ireland  ;  fo  that,  whether  ;n  peace  or  in 
war,  the  trade  of  tliis  ifland  fiourifhes  extremely. 

The  trade  of  all  the  Dutch  Americati  fettlem<^nt3  was  originally  carried 
on  by  the  Weft- India  company  alone  :  at  prefent,  fuch  (hips  as  go  upon  that 
trade  pay  twoand-a  half  per  cent,  for  their  licences  :  the  company  how- 
ever, rcferve  to  themfclves  the  whole  of  what  is  carried  on  becweea  Africa 
and  the  American  iflands. 

The  other  ifland,  Bonaire  and  Aruba,  are  inconfiderable  in  themfelves, 
and  (hould  be  regarded  as  appendages  to  Curaffou,  for  which  they  are  chitC- 
ly  employed  in^aiiing  cattle  and  other  provisions. 

The  fmali  iflands  oi  Saba,  fituated  at  no  great  diftance  from  St.  Enftatia, 
hardly  deferves  to  ,bc  mciitioned  ;  it   waa  captured  By  admiral  Rodney  and . 
general  Vaughan«  at  the   time  when  St«  Euflatia  furrendered  to  the  arms  of 
Great  Britain  ;  but  was  afterwards  retaken  by  the  French, 
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DANISH  ISLANDS  IN  AMERICA. 


ALL  the  Danifh  iflan^s  in  tlie  Weft  Indies,  togctlier  with  St-  Bartho/i:.- 
mew  which  belonged  to  .Sweden,  have  been  reduced  by  the  Britih 
fince  the  rupture  with  the  Northern  Powers.  But  as  they  are  not  final'? 
fettled  as  part  of  the  Bntifh  empire  In  the  Wed  Indies,  we  hav^  thooght 
proper  to  continue  them  as  in  fornoer  editions  of  this  work. 

St.  THOMAS.]  An  inconfiderable  member  of  the  Carribbees,  fituztcl 
m  64  degrees  weft  Ion.  and  18  north  lat.  about  15  miles  ia  circumferenciy 
and  has  a  fafe  and  commodious  harbour. 

St.  JOHN.]  Is  of  importance  from  poffefling  one  of  the  fined  harbours 
HI  that  quarter^  capable  of  riding  50  fail  of  the  line  in  fafety  durfog  the  molt 
violent  hurricane. 

St.  MARTINS.3  TlK)ugh  this  Is  a  fine  ifland,  yet  it  is  capable  of  very 
confiderable  improvement.  It  now  makes  about  10, coo  hhds.  fugar  and  nirr. 

St.  CROIX,    OK    SANTA  CRUZ.3     Another  fmall  and   nohcaltLy 
iilandy  lying  about  five  leagues  eaitof  St.  Thomas^  ten  or  twelve  leagues  in 
kngth,  and  three  or  four  wher^  it  is  broadeft.     Theft  iffands,  £a  long  as 
they  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Danifh  Weft-India  compan^r^   were   ill 
managed,  and  of  littL;  confequenc^  to  the  Danes  ;   but  that  wife  jrnd  bene* 
volent  prince,  tlie  late  king  of  Denmark,  bought  up  the  company's  ^ock, 
and  laid  the  trade  open  ;  and  fince  that  time  the  ifland  of  St.  Thomas  hzs 
been  fo  greatly  improved,  that  it  produces  at  prefent  (1801)  20,000  hhds. 
fugar  each  hhd/  of  ^5,000  lib.  weight,  10,000  hhds  of  rum>  and  3000  bale? 
of  cotton,  300  lib.  to  the  bale.     The  houfes  exceed  in  appearance  thofc  of 
any  other  ifland,  as  much  as  the  ftile  of  living  of  the  inhabitants.      In  time  of 
war  privaters  bring  in  their  prizes  here  for  fale  ;  and  a  great  mairy  reflTr^ 
trade  from  hence  along  tiie  Spanifh  Main,  and  return  with  money  in  fpecic 
or  bars,  and  valuable  merchandife.     As  for  Santa  Crnz^from  a  perfeA  de« 
fert  a  few  years  fincc,  it  is  beginning  to  fettle  fall  ;  feveral  perfons  from  the 
£nghfh  iflands,  fome  of  them  of  very  great  wealth,  have  gone  to  fettle  thcrcj 
and  have  received  very  great  encouragement  to  do  fo. 


NEW    DISCOVERIES. 

OUR  knowledge  of  the  globe  has  been  confiderably  augmented  by  the 
late  difcoveries  of  the  Ruffians,  and  ftill  more  by  thofe  that  have  bcea 
Blade  by  Britidi  navigators  in  the  prefent  reign,  which  have  been  nuroeroas 
aod  irppoitant  :  and  of  thefe  difcoveries  we  fhaU  therefore  give  a  compeodiouii 
account. 

NORTHERN    ARCHIPELAGO. 

T^  HIS  confifts  of  feveral  groups  of  iflands,  which  are  fituated  between 
:  the  Eaftem  coaft  of  Kamtfchatlka  and  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  coin 
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tioentt>f  America.  *«  Mr.  MuUer  .divides  tbe£e  iOands  into  feuf  principal 
groups,  jthc  iirdt  two  of  which  ar«  A^^led  the  Akuttan  iflaad#.  The  nrib 
groupe'  which  is.  called  by  Tome  of  the  iflanders  Sallgnan^  comprehends, 
I.  Beenog's  Ifland  ;  2.  Copper  Ifland  ;  ^,  Otma  ;  4.  Samyra,  or  Shemyja; 
5«- Aoakta.  The  ^cond  group  is  called  Khaot  and  comprfze^  eight  iHands* 
viz,  u  loimak;  «.  Kifta  ;  3.  Tchctchia  ;  Ava  j  5.  Kavia  s  6.  Tfchan- 
^udek^  7.  Ulagama  ;  8^  AratOchidga.  The  third  general  name  is  Negho, 
and  comprehends  the  iflands  known  to  the  Rufiians  Vinder  the  name  of 
Andreanoff&ki  Oftrova  ;  fUtctn  of  which  are  mentioned  uodet;  the  follow- 
ing names  :  x^  Amatkinak  3  2.  Ulak;  3.  Unalga  ;  4.  Navotiha  ;  5.  Unga; 
6.  Anagin ;  7.  Kagulak :  8.  illlafk,  or  lUak  ;  9*  Takavanga,  upon  which 
IS  a  volcano  ;  10.  Kanaga,  which  has  alfo  a  volcano  ;  11  .^^^^g  ;  12«  3ket- 
(huna  ;  13*  Tagaloon  ;  14.  Gorleoi ;  15.  Otchu  ;  t6.  Amla.  The  fourth 
^oup  is  called  Kavalang,  and  comprehends  (ixteen  iflands  ;  which  are  called 
by  the  Rufiiai}S  Lyilic  O&rova^  or  theJ^ojc  Iflands  ;  and  which  are  named  ; 
I,  Amuchta;  2.  Trchigaraa;.3^  Tfchegula ;  4.  Uniflra;  5.  Ulaga;  6, 
Tauagulana  ;  7.  Kagamin  ;.  fJ.  Kigalp;a;  9  Skelmag^;  IP.  Uimnak  ;  ii^ 
Agun  Alaihka  ;  12/  Unimma ;  13.  Uligan  )  14.  •Antivo-Leifiumc  ;  15. 
^emidit;  i6.,SeAagak. 

Some  of  thefe  iflands  are  only  inhabited  occafionally,  and  for  Sbm« 
months  in  the  year,  and  others  are  very  thinly  peopled :;  but  others  have 
a. great  number  of  inhabitants,  who  con Hantly  refide  in  them.  Copper 
Ifland  receives  its  name  from  the  copper  which  the  fea  throws  upon  ttt 
coaCU.  The  inhabitants'  of  thefe  iflands  ane,  in  general,  of  a  (hort  (laturc, 
with  ftrong  and  robud  Hmbs,  b!iit  free  sad  fupple.  They  have  lank  black 
hair,  and  little  beard,  flattifh  faces,  and  fair  fkins.  They  are  for  the  moB: 
part  well  made,  of  flroag  conftitutions,  fuitable  to  the  boiilerous  clima/e 
of  their,  ifles.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Aleutian  iiles  live  upon  ro^U 
which  grow  wild,  and  fea  animals.  They  do  not  employ  themfclvea 
in  catching  filh,  though  the  rivers  abound. with  all,  kinds  of  ialmpn,  and 
the  fea  with  .turbot.  .  Their  clothes  are  made  of  the  fkins  of  birds,  and  of 
fea-otters. 

The  Fox  iflands  are  fli  •called  from  the  great  number  of  black,  gre^,  and 
red  foxes  with  which  they  abound.  The  drcfs  of  the  inhabitants  confids  of 
a-cap  and  ^  fur  coat,  which  reaches- down  to  the  knee.  Some  of  t£en 
wear  common  caps  of  a  party-coloured  «bird-ikin,  upoti  which  they  leave  pact 
of  the  wings  and  tail.  •  On  the  fore  part  of  their  hunting  and  Hlhing  caps,  thejr 
place  a  fmalt  board  like  a  ilcreen  aduraed  with  the  jaw-bones  of  feabears^ 
and  ornamented  with  glafs  beads,  which  they  receive  in  barter  from  the  Ruf- 
fians. At  their  feftivat?  arid  dancing  parties  they  ufc  a  much  more  fhccvy 
fore  of  caps.  They  feed  upon  the  fielh  of  all  forts  of  fea  animals,  an4 
'generally  eat  it  raw.  But  if  at  any  time  they  choofe  to  drcfs  their  viduals, 
they  make  ufc  of  a  hbHow  flone  ;  having  placed  the  fiih  or  flcfh  therein^ 
they  covcrrt  with  another,  and  clofe  the  interftices  with  lime  or  clay.     They 

*  Mr.  Coxe  obf(*vtr«,  that  "  the  firft  projeft  for  making  discoveries  In  that  tempettuons 
fea»  which  Jies  between  Kamtfchatka  and  America,  was  conceived  and  planned  by  Peter  I.** 
"Voyage*,  with  that  view  were  accordingly  undertaken  at  the  expence  of  the  crowd ;  but 
«'hen  it  was  difcovered,  that  the  iflandv  of  the  fea  abounded  with  valuable  furs,  private 
merchants  iinmcdiately  engaged  with  ardour  in  fimilar  expeditions ;  and  within  a  period 
cf  ten  years,  m^re  important  dlfcovcrljiwere  made  by  theie  individuals,  at  their  own  pri- 
vate «oft,  than  had  hitherto  bten  cffciSted  by  all  tlic  efforts  of  the  crown.  The  iuvcftig^ 
tioxk'  of  ufefal  knowledge  has  aUb  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the  late  emprels  of  J^uf- 
•  ill ;  and  the  moft  dtftant  parts  of  her  vaft  dominions,  and  other  countries  and  iflands,  have 
httn  explored,,  at  her  expcnce,  by  pcrfons  of  abilities  and  learning,  in  conlecjuencc  ©( 
whleJi  coniiderablc  difcovcrles  l;ave  been  tnade. 
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then  lay  it  horizontally  upon  two  ftones,  and  light  a  fire  under  it7     TT:* 
provtfion  intended  for  keeptng  is  dried  without  fait  in  the  open  air.      T]:!t> 
weapons  confift  of  hows,  arrows^  and  darts,  and  for  defence  they  ufc  ^pock!c 
fiiieldsr 

The  moil  pcrfeft  equality  reigns  among  thcfe  iflandcrs.     Tbcy  liave  ru- 
th^  chiefs  nor  fapcriors,  neither  laws  nor  punifhtnents.     Tbcy  live  togeth-rr 
in  families,  and  locieties  of  feveral  fannilitrs  united,  which   form   what  tlic\ 
call  a  race,  who,    in   cafe  of  an  attack,  or  defence,    mutual};^  li^Ip  ard 
fupport  each   other.     Tbc  inhahitants  of  the  fame  ifland    alwrays  pretend 
to  be   of  Ihe  fame  race  ;    and  every  perfon  looks  upon   this  ifland   as  ^i 
poffeflion,.the  prt>perty  of  which  is  common  to  all  the  individaals  of  th; 
lame   fociety,     -Fcafts  are  very    common  among   them,    and      more   psr- 
ticularly  when  the   inhabitants  of  one  ifland  are  vifited  by  thofe    of  the 
others.     The  men  of  the  village  meet  tHpij  guefts   beating   drums,    and 
preceded  by  the  women,  who  fmg  and  dance.     At  the  conclufioD  of  the 
dance,  the  hofts  fcrve   up  the  bcft    provrfions,   and  invite  their  g^ncib  fo 
partake  of  the  fcaft.     They  Yecd  their  children  when  very  young  with  tlit 
coarfefl.flcfh,  ancTfor  the  moft  part  raw.     If  an  infant  cries,  the  mother  in- 
mediately  carries  it  to  the  fea  fide,  and,  whether  it  be  fummer  or  irintcr, 
holds  it  nakrd  in  the  water  until  it  is  quiet.     This  cuftom  is  fo  far  frftm  doin^^ 
the'children  any  li^rm^  that  it  hardens  them  agarnft  the  cold,  and  theY  accor- 
dingly go  harefobted,  through  the  winter  without  the  lea  ft  inconvcnieoce. 
They  feldom  heat  their  dwellings  :  but,  when  they  are  defirous  of  warroin^ 
the mftf Ives,  they  light  a  bundle  of  hay,  and  ftand  over  it  ;  or  clfe  they  fcl  fine 
to  train  oil,  which  they  pour  into  a  hollow  ftone.     They  have  a  good  fliare 
of  plain  natural  fenfc,  but  are  rather  flow  of  underftanding.     They  feero  cold 
mid  indifFcrent  in  moft  of  their  adlions  ;  but  let  an  injury,  or  even  a  fofpidon 
only,  rottfe  them  from  this  phlegmatic  ftate,  and  they  become  inflexible  and 
furious,  taking  the  moft  violent  revenge,  whhobt  any  regard   to  the  confc- 
qucnces.     The  leaft  afflidtlon  prompts  them  to  fuicide,  the  apprehenfron  of 
even  an  uncertain  evil  often  leads  them  to  defpafr,  and  they  put  an  end  to 
their  days  with  great  apparent  infenfibility. 


The  discovery  of  an  INLAND  SEA  containing 

A  GREAT  NUMBER  OF  IsLANDS  IN  NoRTH  AMERICA. 


FROM  the  obfervations  made  by  Captain  Cook  on  the  inhabitants  of  tie 
weftcrn  parts  of  America,  about  the  latitude  of  64°  north,  it  appeared 
that  a  ilrong  fimilarity  appeared  between  them  and  the  Efquimaux  on  the 
«a0;ern  coaft.  Hence  it  was  even  then  conjediured  that  a  communicatioa  by 
fea  exifted  between  the  eafternaad  wtftan  iidea  of  that  contiaent. 

In  this  part  of  America,  however,  a  moft  furprifing  difcovery  hai  lately 
been  made,  which,  when  properly  authenticated,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  nt- 
moft  utility,  not  only  to  fcience  in  general,  but  to  the  commercial  and  poli- 
tical interefts  of  ipankiod ;  not  to  fay  that  it  will  undoubtedly  contribute-, 
by  giving  an  opportunity  for  the  advancement  of  civilization,  to  their  moral 
interefts  alfo.  This,*  though  not  made  by  captain  Cook  himfclf,  took  place 
in  confequcucc  of  his  difcovcrics  on  the  north-weft  continent  of  America. 

lu 
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Intlie(«.pj9rt9H<  found  that  fu^h  quantities  of  valuable  furs  miglit  be^i^rcbaf- 
cd  from  the  inhabitants,  as  promifcd  lobe  a  very   valuabft  artjcle  of  com- 
merce,, provided,  any  regular  conue6iion  could  be  e(lab1i(bed  betW^eft  that  pllrtf ' 
of  the  world  and  the  Briti(h  fettlements  in  the  Eaft  Indie's.     This  tafic  wa« 
quickly   under^akea  by  fome    fpirited  adventurers,  ,wko   unluckily    foun^ 
tbcnFifelyes  pppofcdboth  by  friends  and/o^x,  viz.  the  Eaft  LuJIa  Compinvi 
and  the  Spanwfds  ;  the  former  pretending  that  they  had' no  right  tp  difpbli^ 
of  fyr.g.  in:  the,  E?,ft.  Indies,  and  the  latter,  that  they  had' none  to  bring  \\pm 
from  ttie  wcftcrn  coaft^  of  America. .    By  <inc  Mr.  Etchtr,  who  fittc*d  'Out 
fbips  fpr  this  purpofe,  it  was  difcovercd' that  all  the  wellern  coaft  of  America 
froip  .Iat»  4Si**  to  .57**  north,  was  no  continued  iraft  ofla^di'blit  a  chain*  of 
(pan'ds  whic\i  had  never  been  explored,  and  that  thefe  Co'^cealedthe  entrancli 
to   a  vaft  inland  fea,'Tike  the  Baltic  or  Mediterranean  in  ^rope,  ?ind^  Whicfi 
Xeeips  likewife  ta-^  full  of  iflands  *?.     Among  thcfetMrl  'Etches'  ftiip,'  the 
Pririccfs  Royal,  penetrated  feveral  hundred   leagues  in.tfii    n\itth-caft|dj- 
ice^lioi),  till  they  came  within  200  leagues  of  Hudfdn's1{J4y ;  btSt  as  thd,^- 
(ention  c)f  their  voya'ge  was  mcrery  commctcial,  they  hafl  (iot  tjme  fully^VS 
explore  the  'AichSp'eiago,  jufl  nnieniioned,  nor  did  they  ari^ve  kt  the  termfna- 
tion  of  this  new  ^leditcrraiiean  fea.     Froiji  what  they'realfy  a?d  difcoteri  It 
was Tuppofed  that  there  might  be  this  iiay  a  coromunicAtion  wth  Hudfon^ 
]Payj|iu  which. caie  the  north-weft  palTage  to  the  Cdfl  Indies. wouU  b^  found 
through  Teas   much  more  navigable   {nan   thofe  in   whicli   it  hiJd  hitherto 
l>tcn   atteippted.'    ,  With  a  vieW   to  afceftain  the   eMiftencc   of  any  navi- 
gable comrounicaiion   tetwe^n   i^c    Korth    PadifitJ    rfnd    North    Atlahtifc 
oceans,  a  voyage  was  undertaken  by   hfs'majedy's  orderc,.W^  command  of 
which  was  given  to.  .Captain  Vancouver.     Captain  Vai^6pffY??'fe't  fail  frona 
Dept ford  February,  7,  1791,  and  arrived  in  Enjjland  iH'fVgc.*    .The  refult 
of  his  explorations^  on  the  principal  point  ot  his  million,  is  nir  complete  cer- 
tainty, that  within  the  limits  of  Kis*  refearch'es  on  the  cor\ti'iVental  fhore  of 
l^orth' America; 'nt)  internal  fea,  'ftof  6tfcicr  Advigabltf  'cdSilitimCalioa  exilis^ 
uniting  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans. 

• 

T  H  E     P  E  L  E  W    I  S  L  AN  D  S. 

'     ^'      '  .      '  ••  '      ;^     ;    •   .      ..--.•.'•  fir  '.-ft       'i     ^  ' 

THE  exlfleiicc.  and  fituation' pf.tbefe,  iflfnds  were  pipbably  knovirh  Tp 
the  Spaniards  at  a  diilant  p^rio^j  but  from, a  re^t^U  am6og  the 
neighbouring  iilands,  of  their  being  inhabited  oy  a  favage  jape  ,t»if  Clanntha^  ^ 
it  appears  that  there  had  never  been  the  lead  communication  between  them 
and  any  of  the  Europeans,  tillttie  Antelope  Packet  (belonging. to  .the  £a(t 
India  Company)  was  wrecked  on  one  ofthemjin  Augu(l»  1783^^  ^From  the 
accounts  given  of  thefe  iflandi^y  by  captain  WilTon,  who  commanded  the 
'packet.  It  appear!  that  they  are  fuuated  betweA)  the  5th  and  ^tkdegfe^s 
Abrth  latitudci  and'  between  130  and:  1:56  degrees  of  Eaft. kmgii^ide  from 
Greenwich,  and  lie  in  N.  £.  and  S.  Wl  directions ;  they  are  long  but  nar- 
row, of  a  moderate  height  I  and  weltc&teted  with  wood  ;  the'clftnate  tern* 
pirate  and  agreeable  ;Mhe  lands  produce  fugar-canei  yams^  cocoa  nutsi  plan« 

O  M     ,  t        tains 

^  ^  In  our  map  o| 'Korth' America,  ah  Island|is  Taid  down  ot  the  entrahce  o£  the  fivcf  •£ 
the  weft,  Dorth  latitude  j^^^,  and  Weft  lop^itudc  X30",  the  phcc  wl^c^^  this  iiifcovcry^Ja 
ftud  to  have  been  made,     '  ..i/^^-  . '    ..       .  ..  .*4 

•    ,      h  ••    '  i ,:'./..     .  u 
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tarns,  bamansf  9  orangei  and  lemons  $  and  the  furrouiiding  CtAM  thonnS  #:t  j: 
the  fipcft  and  greateft  variety  of  fifli. ' 

The  Datives  of  tbcfe  Iflands  ^rt  a  ftout,  welf  made  people,  above  tbe  middj^ 
jlatufe  ;  their  complexions  are  of  a  far  deeper  colour  than  what  ia  underfttxc 
hy  the  Indian  copper,  but  not  black.  The  men  go  eoQrely  naked*  aB43  tht 
tvomen  wear  only  two  fmall  aprons,  one  behind^  and  one  before^  tnade  of  the 
Eufksof  the  cocoa-nut  dyed  with  different  fhades  ofyellow. 

The  government  is  monarchical,  and  the  king  h  abfblijte,  but  his  pow^r 
11^  exercifcd  more  with  the  mildnefs  of* a  father  than  a  foTereign.  In  the 
bnguage  of  l^ropeans,  he.  is  the  fountain  of  honour  ;  He  occafionaHy  creates 
(Is  nobles,  called  Rupacks  or  Chief,  iand  confers  a  fingular  honour  of  koight- 
Kood,  called  the  OrJer  of  the  BoiHf  the  members  of  whieir  arc  diftinguifiicd  by 
wt^ifing  a  bone  on  their  arm*^ 

^    l^i)e  idea,  wKich  the  account  publi(hed  by  captain  Wilfon   gives  vs  of 
ilicfe  iflahdcrs,  Ts  ihat  of  a  people,  who,  though  naturally  ignorant  o£  the  arta 
|i6d  fciences,  an4  living  to  tlie  fimpled  ftat«  of  nature,  yet  bofie&  ail  that 
ffennine  politf^'neff^  that  delicacy,  and  chaftity  of  int^courie  between  the 
uxes,  that  rcfpe^  for  perfonal  property,  that  fubordination  to  govern oient, 

!*uid  thofe  habits  of  in duitryr  which  are  fo  rarely  united  in  the  more  civiiiied 
bcjetiea  of  modern  times. 

.  It  appears  that  when  the  Engltfh  were  thrown  on  one  of  tbefe  iOandj, 
they  were  received  by  the  natives,  with  the  greateil  hunuinity  and  horpitality, 
^nd  till  their  >dcparture,  experience^  tiic  utmoft  courtefy  and  attention. 
f^  They  felt  omV  people  were  diftrefled,"  and  in  confequence  wiAied  tbey 
^<^  ihould  /kai;e  VyBatevvr  they  had  to  give.  It  was  not  that  worldly  mani- 
*'^  ficence  that.beftows  and  fpread«  its  favours  with  a  diftant  eye  to  retribiN 
**  tioa*  I<  w^  t^e  .pure  emotion  of  native  bonevolence.  tt  was  the  love  of 
*^  man  to  man.*  It  was  a  fcene  that  pictures  human  n^ure  in  tnumphint 
M'  colouring,  and  whilft  their  liberality  gratified  the  f^nfcj  their  Tirtue  firuck 
**  the  hcart.*^ 

The  MA  ROUES  AS  ISLANDS. 

I  ►  • 

•  •  -  •-  .  . 

ARE  five  in  number,  firft  difcovcfred  by  Quiros,  in  1595  ;  and  thetr 
fitpation.  better  afcertai.ned  by  captain  Cook  in  177.4.  ^^*  Domi- 
"itjca  iV  the  iargeft,  abont  f6  leagues,  fo  circuit,  l^e  inhabitants^  their  Ian- 
Wage,  m.anm^s^rand'  doathiiig,'  with'the Vegetable  'prdda^ttonsi-are  nearly  the 
•&fte  as  the  Society  ifles.  -  •  «    ■ 


i> 


OTAHEITE,  or  King  GEORafi^'s  Island- 

r 

THIS  ifland' was  direoYcrrd  by  captain  WaUi%  ia  the  Dolphin*,  00  the 
19th  of  Junty  1767.     It  ia  (ituaUad  bctwecD  the  17th  degree  aS  niB. 

and 
*  The  DelphiD  waa  feat  oat,  un€er  the  command  of  csmtiii^  Wallfs,  with  the  Swal- 
low, eonunanded  b^  captain  Carteret^  at  diie  expence  ot  thcfiritiih  gOTennnent,  in 
Auguil  1766,  in  order  to  noake  difcoverie^  in  the  foutbern  hdnKITphere.  'Hicle  vcflHs 
proceeded  toMher,  till  thev  canje  witbia' fight  of  the  South.,  Seat -at  the  weficm  cs* 
trance  of  the  firalt  of  Magellan,  and  frooi  thence  returned  by  different  routes  (0  £n(* 
latid.  Oh^be  6th  of  June,  17^7,  captain:  Wallace  dlfcovered  an  illand,  about  four 
miles  long,  and  three  wide»  to  which  he  gave  the  name  oi  WAtfim-Ifland^  it  being 
4ifcoYcrcd  00  Whitfun-eve.    Its  latitude  is  19*  %(/  S.  and  its  longitude,  13;^  ;6' W» 

The 
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the  i^th  degree  53  min.  fouth  latitude  ;  and  between  the  149th  degree 

a  1    m'lTu  and^the  <49tk  degree  30  mfnutcs  weft  lon^.     It  confifta  of  two 

peninfulas,  of  a  Xomcwbat  circular  fornix  joined  by  an  ifthmus,  and  Is  furro'und* 

«<1  l>y  a  reef  of  coral  rocksj  which  form  feveral  excellent  bays  and  harbour^ 

iRrHcTe  there  is  room  and  depth  of  water  for  almoft  any  number  of  the  larger 

fKipt.     The  face  of  the  country  is  very  extraordinary,  for  a  border  of  low 

land  almoft  entirely  furrouods  each  peninfula,  and  behind  this  border  the  land 

rir^s  ia  ridges  that  run  up  into  the  middle  of  thcfe  divifions,  and  theft  forik 

xaoudtauns  that  may  be  feen  at  fixty  leagues  diftance.     The  foily  except  upod 

<he  Ycry  tops  of  the  ridges»  is  remarkably  rich  and  fertiley  watered  by  a  grea^ 

/xiimtber  of  rivulets^  and  covered  with  fruit  trees  of  various  kinds,  forming  the 
xnoll  delightful  groves.  The  border  of  low  land  that  lies  between  the  ridges 
and  the  fea«  is  in  few  places  more  than  a  male  and  a  half  broad,  and  this,  to- 
f^ether  with  fome  of  the  vallies,  are  the  only  parts  that  are  inhabited.  Cap* 
Cain  WaHis  madeibme  ilay  at  this  ifland:  and  it  was  afterwards  vifited  agaia 
l>y  Captain  Cook  ih  the  Endcavouri  in  April  1.769.  That  commander  was 
accompanied  by  Jofeph  Banks,  Efq.  now  Sir  Jofcph  Banks,  and  I>r.  Solan- 
der  ;  and  thofe  gentlemen,  together  with  the  captaiuj  made  a  vpry  accurate 
funrey  of  the  ifland. 

Some  parts  of  the  ifland  of  Otaheite  are  very  populous  ;  And  captain  Cook 

vrzs  of  opiniooy  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  on  the  whole  ifland  amount- 

jcd  to  204,000,  including  women  and  children.     They  are  of  a  dear  olive 

complexion  ;  the  men  are  tall,  ftrong,  well  limbed,  and  finely  (haped  :  the 

^  6  M  2  women 

The  next  day  he  diicofered  another  iiland,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  ^ugen  CboT' 

totters  Ifland^    The  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  captain  Wallis  IJiys,  were  of  a  middle 

ilature,  dark  complexion,  with  long  black  hair,  which  hung  loofe  over  their  flioalders. 

The  men  were  well  made*,  and  the  wonien  handfome.    Their  clothing  was  a  kind  of 

ccarfe  cloth,  or  mattiag,  which  was  fattened  about  thoir  middle,  and  ieemed  c&pable  ^ 

iKing  brought  up  round  their  (houldcrs.    This  ifland  is  about  dx  miles  long,  and  one 

mile  wide,  and  hes  in  latitude  19°  18^  S»  longitude  138°  4'  W.    In  the  fpace  of  a  few 

4iays  after,  he  alfo  dilcovered  feveral  other  fiQali  iflands,  to  which  he  gave  the  names  0^ 

Bgmmtt  J/landi  Ghucefier  Ifland^  Cumberland  Ifland^  Prince  William  Umrft  ljlan4% 

and  Ofruiurgh  I/land, 

On  the  19th  of  the  fame  month  he  dlfcovered  the  ifland  of  Otaheke ;  and,  after  he 
had  quitted  that  ifland,  he  dlfcovered,  on  the  a 8th  of  July  1767,  aa«ther  ifland  about 
fix  miles  long,  which  he  called  Sir  Charles  Satmder*/  Ifland  ;  and  on  the  30th  of  the 
lame  month,  another  about  ten  miles  lone,  and  four  broad,  which  he  called  Lord 
Amcv'j  Ifiamf-  After  having  dlfcovered  &me  other  fmall  iflaads,  one  of  which  w|^ 
jumed  JValHis  Ifland^  he  arrived  at  Bauvia  on  the  30th  of  November,  at  the  Cape  o¥ 
Oood  Hope  on  the  4th  of  February,  1768,  and  his  ihip  anchored  (afcly  in  the  Downsy 
en  the  loto  of  May  following. 

Captain  Carteret,  ia  the  Swallow,  af^er  he  had  parted  widi  captain  Wallis,  in  the 
Bolphin,  having  pafled  through  the  flrak  of  Magellan,  and  made  fome  day  at  the  if'- 
land  of  Mafafeuero,  dlfcovered  on  the  ad  of  July  1787,  an  ifland  about  fiv<  mijies  ip. 
circumference,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Pitcaim'j  IJland.  It  lies  in  latitude  %s^ 
I'S.  longitude  i33<>  21^  W.  and  about  a  th($ufaod  leagues  to  the  Weflward  of  the  con* 
tinenl  of  Ao^erica.  The  nth  of  thefanie  month  he  dlfcovered  another  fmall  ifland, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Bi/hap  of  O/naburgh* s  IJland,  The  next  day  he 
dlfcovered  two  other  fmall  iflands,  which  he  called  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter^i  tjland\. 
The  follo\ving  month  he  dlfcovered  a  clufter  of  fmall  islands,  to  which  he  gave  the 
namcof  ^i«»  Charlotte^ s  IJlands^  and  alfo  three  others,  which  he  named  Gciuer'j  if' 
land,  Sif^on'j  Ijland^  and  Carteret^s  JJland,  On  the  a4th  of  the  fame  month,  he  dlf- 
covered Sir  Charles  Hardie^s  ijland^  which  lies  in  latitude  4"  50'  S.  and  the  next  day 
Wmbelfea^s  IJland^  which  is  diftant  about  ten  leagues  in  the  dirwSlion  of  S  by  E.  He 
afterwards  difcovex^d  feveral  other  iflands,  and  proceeded  round  the  Cape  of  Gi994 
Vp^  to  England;  where  he  arrived  in  March;  1 767. 
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vrotncn  are  cf  an  inferior  fize,  but  handfomc,  and  very  amorous,   and   in« 
deed  generally  forocwbat  licenttoas.     Their  clothing  confifts    of    cloth  rr 
matting  of  different  kinds  ;«and  the  greatcft  part  of  the  food  eaten   here 
IB  vegetable^    as    cocoa-nuts,    bananas,  bread  fruit,    plantains,   and    a   gT<n* 
▼aricty  of  other  fruit.     Their  houfes,  thofc  which  are  of  a  middlings  fizr,  arc 
of  an  oblong  fquare,  about  24  feet  long,  and  eleven  wide^  with  a    fheKirg^ 
roof  fupported  on  three  rows  of  poQs,    parallel  to  each  Qther»     one  rou- 
on  each  fide,  and  one  in  the  middle.     The'uimoft  height  within  is  about  c're 
feet/ and  the  eave«  on  each/ide  reach  to  within  about  three  feet  and  a  h^.f 
from  the  ground.     All  tlie  reft  is  open,  no  part  being  inclofed  with   a    wal'. 
The  roof  is  thatched  with  palm  leaves,  and  the  floor  covered  fonne  inches  #^P 
with  foft  hay,  over  which  they  lay  mats  ;  and  upon  thefe  they  fit  in  the  czy, 
and  deep  in  the  night.     They  have  no  tools  among  them  made  of  mrtal ; 
and  thofe  they  ufe  are  made  of  (lone,  or  fome  kind  of  bones.      I^c  inha- 
bitants of  Otahtrite  are  n  markable  for  their  cleanlincfs  ;    for  both   men  and 
women  conft^ndy    waih    their  whole    bodies  iti  running-water  three  timea 
every   day.      Their  language  is    foft  and   melodious,    and    abounds   with 
vowels.       There  are  no    tame  animals  on   the   ifland    but     hogs,     doge, 
and  poultry ;   and  the  only  wild   animals    arc    tropical    birds,  -  paroquets, 
pigeons,  ducks,   and    a  few    other  birds,    rats,    and  a    very    few  fcrpentf. 
The  fea,  however,  fupplics  tlie  inhabitants  with  a  great  variety  of  the  mod 
excellent  filli. 

In  other  countries,  the  men  cut  their  hair  fhort,  and  the  women  pr;de 
tbemfelvea  on  its  length  ;  but  here  the  women  always  cut   it  (hort  round 
their  ears,  and  tlie  men  {except  the  fifhers,  who  are  almod  Continually  in 
the  water)  fuffer  it  to  fpread  over  their  fliouldcrs,  or  tie  it  up  in  a  bunch  on 
the  top.     They  have  the  cuflom  of  difcoLuring  the  {kin,  by  pricking  it  with 
a  fmali  toftrument,  the  teeth  of  which  are  dipped  into  a  mixture  of  a  kind  of 
lamp  black,  and  this  i&  called  tattowing.     This  is  perfot^ned  upon  the  joutli 
of  both  fcxes,  when  they  are  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  on  ftvrral 
parts  of  the  body,   and  in  various  figures.     Their  principal  manufacture  is 
their  cloth,  uf  which  there  are  three  kinds,  made  of  the  bar^  of  three  df£Ferert 
*  trees.     The  fineft.  and  whitcft  is  made  of  ^he  Chjnefe  paper  mulberry  tree'; 
and  this  is  chiefly  worn  by  the  principal  people.     Another  confiderable  maq* 
ufadure  is  matting,  fome  of  which  is  finer,  and  in  every  refpedb  better  |han  any 
wc  have  in  Europe.     The  coarfer  fon  ferves  them  to  flcep  upon,   and  the 
finer  to  wear  inwet  weather.     They  are  likewifc  very  dexterous  in  making 
wicker- woik  5  their  bafltcts  are  of  a  thoufand  different  patrons,  and  many  ^ 
them  exceedingly  neat.     The  inhabitants  of  Otaheite  believe  in  one  «i»upreme 
Deity,  but  at  the  fame  time  acknowledge  a  variety  of  fubordinate  Deities  : 
they  offer  up  their  prayers  without  the  ufe  of  idols,  and  believe  the  exilLcnce 
of  the  foul  in  a  feparatc  ftate,  where  there  are  two  Ctuations,  of  different  de- 
grees  of  happinefs.      Among  thefe  people  a  fubordinatioq  i«  cftablifhcd, 
which  fomewhat  refemblts  the  early   flate  of  the  European  nations,  uader 
the  feudal  lyftem.     If  a  general  attack  happens  to  be  made  upon  the  ifland, 
every  dittri^  is  obliged  to  furnilh  its  proportion  of  foldiers  for  the  conJmon  de. 
fence.     Their  weapons   are  flings,  which    they   ufe  with  great  dexterity, 
and  clubs  of  about  fix  or  fevtrn  feet  long,  and  made  of  a  hard  heavy  wood. 
They  have  a  great  number  of  boats,  many  of  which  are  conAruAcd  for  war* 
like  operairons.-         ' 


. 
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OF  Uie  fevcral  iflands  fq  caljed,  and,  wLjcb  were  difcovetcd  by  ca{>tai« 
Cook  *  in  the  year,  17^9,  tb^  principal  arc  HvHfunvjkt  U>,it£Ji, 
Otaha,  and  BotABOLA.  Huahaink  is  about  31  leagues  to  the  aortia* 
weft  of  Qtabplte,  and  its  produ£lions  fire  cxa&Ij  the  famc»  bUt  it  appesn 
Lobea  inoDth  forwarder*     The  inhal)itaqt6  feem  tc^b^  larger,  made,  aoA 

more 
•  At  the  clofe.of  the  year  £767  it  was  rcfolvcd,  by  the  Jloyal  Society,  that  it  would  be 
proper  to  fend  pcrfons  xfitb  fome  part  of  the  South  Sea,  to  obfcrvc  a  tranfit  of  thq  pisuict 
Vttjtti  over  the  Sun*8  diflc,  which.  Jiccordmg"to  aftront^mical  calq^IatioD,  would  happen  in 
the  year  1769  1  an^  that  the  iilands  Called  Mar^^fas  de  MeAdoz^i,  or  thofe  of  Rotterdam 
«r  Av«ifterdain» '  were  the  propereft  placca  .then  known  for  making  fuch  obfervatlon.  In 
conCcqucDCc  of  thc^e  reloiations,  it  was  i^coqpmended  Co  kis  aiajefty,  in  j^  mtfmorial  fyo^ 
xhc  Tocicty,  dated  February,  1768,  that  he  would  be  pl«U*cd.to  order  iu^h  ap  bbfervaticn 
to  be  made  ;  upon  which  his  maj^{ly  iignlficd  to  the  lords  commiilionfirs  5i»f  the  admiralty 
kisplaifareythat  a  fhip  fhould  be  provided  to  carry  iTuch  obfcrvers  as  thefocietv  IhouW 
think  fit  tbthc  South  Seas ;  and  accordingly  a  bark  of  three  hundred  and  feventy  tons  wp 

Jirepared/or  that  4>Brpofe-    It  was  named  the  Endeavour,  and  commanded  by  captain 
ames   Cook,  who  was  focn  after,  by    the  ^.oya^  ,  iiociety,  appointed  with  ^Ir>  Charl^ 
Oreen,  a  gentleman  who  had  b^en  long  affillant  to  Dr.  Bradley,  at  the  Royal  Obferratory 
at  Greenwich,  to  obferve  the  tranfit.     But  while  this  veiTel  was  getting  ready  for  her  ex- 
pedition, captain  Wallis  returned  ^  and  it  having  been  recommended  to  him  byiord  Mor- 
ton, when  he  w^cnt  out,  ^ofix  on  a' proper  plape  for  this  aftrpnomi9al  obfcrvation,  he,  1>y 
letter,  dated  on  board  the  t)oIphin,  the  18th  of  May '1768  the  day  before  he  landed  at 
HafUhgs,  mentioned  Port  Royal  harbour,  in    the  iiland  of  Otalicite  ;  the  Royal  Society, 
therefore,  by  letter,  dated  the  beginning  of  June,  in  anfwer  to  an  application  from  the 
Admiralty,  to  be  informed  whither  they  would  have  their  obfervcrs  ient,  made  choice  cf 
|hat  place.    Captain  Cook  fct  fail  from  Plymouth,  in  the  J^ndeavour,  on  the  a6  of  At^uil 
2768.     He  Was  accompanied  in  his  voyage  by  Jufeph  Banks,  Efq.  and  Dr.  Solander.  They 
made  no  difcovery  till  they  got  yvithin  the  tf  opic,  whe^re  they  fell  in  with  Lagoon  Ifland, 
Two  Groups,  Bird  Iflapd  and  Chain  liland  ;  and  t^ey  arrived  at  Otaheit^  on  the  13th  of 
April  1769.    During  thtir  (lay  at  that  iiland,  they  bad  the  opportunity  of  making  voxgr 
accurate  inquiries  relative   to  its  produce  and  inhabitants;  and  on  the  4th  of  June,  the 
;;  whol«  palTage  of  the  planet  Venus  over  the  fun's  diflc  was  obferved  by  them  with  great  ad* 
▼antaee.  The  refult  of  their  obfervations  may  pe  found  in  the  Philofspbical  TranfaAiona, 
After  his  departure  from  Otaheite,  captain  Cook  difcovered  and  vifited  the  Society  Iilands 
and  Ohcteroa,  and  ^lonce  proceeded  to  the  fouth  till  he  arrived  in  the  latitude  of  40  de- 
grees, 2a   minutes;  longitude  147  degrees  29  minutes  W, ;  and  afterwards  made  an  ac* 
curate  furvey  of  the  coall  of  New  Zealand.  '  In  November  he  difcovered  a  chain  oflilanda, 
which  he  called  Barrier  JJlandt,     He  afterwards  proceeded  to  l^^ew   Holland,   and  ^om 
tkcBcc'to  ^ew   Guinea;  and  in  September,  1 7 70,  arrived  at  the  iiland  of  Savu,  from 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Batavia,  and  from  thcnpe  round  th^  Cane  of  Good  Hope  tot£nj{- 
land,  whye  he  arrived  on  the  lathof  June  177 1. 

.  Soon  alter  captain  Cook*s  return  home  in  the  ^ndeayour,  it  was  rcfolvcd  to  equ^ 
two  ihips,  in  order  to  make  farther  difcoveries  in  the  louthern  hemifphere.  Ac« 
cordingly  the  Refoliition  aiid  the  Adventure  v^cre  appointed  for  that  purpofe ;  the 
firil  wai  commanded  by  captain  Cook,  and  the  latter  by  captain  Tobias  Furueaux. 
They  failed  froip  Plymouth  Sound,  on  the  13th  of  July,  177a;  and  on  the  29th  of 
the  fame  month  arrived  at  th?  iiland  of  Madeira.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  in  February^  I773i  arrived  at  New  Zealand,  havii^ 
fought  in  vain  for  a  fouthern  continent.  In  that  month  the  Refolution  and  the 
Adventure  feparated,  in  conl'cqucnce  of  a  thick  tog,  but  they  joined  company,  agaiit 
in  Queen' Charlotte's  Sound,  on  the  i8th  of  May  following.  In  Auguft  they  arrived  at 
Otaheite  ;  and  in  September  they  difcovered  Hcrvcy's  Iflaod.  On  uie  ad  of  Odober« 
thtfy  eameto  Middleburgh,  one  of  the  Friendly  Iilands  j  and  about  the  dofc  of  thit 
mouth,  the  Refolution  and  the  Adveniurc  were  feparated,  and  did  not  join  company  any 
more.  Captain  Cook,  however,  proceeded  in  the  Refolution,  in  order  to  make  difcoveracB 
in  the  fouthern  polar  regions,  bu^  was  flopped,  in  his  progrcfs  by  the  ice,  in  the  latitude 
of  71  degrees  10  minutes  ibuth  ;  longitude  xoo  degrees ,54  minutes  weft.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Eafter  Ifland,  where  he  arrived  in  March  1774,  as  he  did  alfp  in  the  fame  mand\ 
at  the  Mirqucfa^  Ifland.  He  afterwards  difcovercdfouriflands,  which  he  named  Pall jfci;*s 
"hlands;  and  again  ftccrcd  for  Otaheite,  where  he  arrived  on  the  aad  of  April,  and  made 
^ffic^a]r,aad  1^  vifited  the  nci^hboprin^  iflci.    Jn  Augidt/he  camj(  t^  the  New  He- 
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nore  ftout»  than  thofe  of  Olahdte.      Mr.-  Batiks  mcafared  one  of  the  tsec 
•nd  found  him  to  be  fi%.  feet  three  inches  and  a  half  high  ;  yet  they  are  !: 
indolent,  tkat  he  could  not  perfuade  one  of  them   to  go  up   the   hiUs  wi:^ 
liim  ;  for  tney  faid,  if  they  were  to  attempt  it,  the  fatigue  would  kill  thee 
The  women  arc  fairer  than  thofe  of  OtahWte,  and  hoth  fexea  appear  lef^  t- 
mid  and  Icfs  carious ;  though  in  their  drefi^t  langaage,  and  alcnoft  every  other 
cireumftancey  they  arc  tbe  fame.     Their  houfea  are  neat,    and    they   have 
boat  houfes  that  arc  ji^markably  large.     Uliiea  is  about  feven  or  eight  leagufi 
to  the  fouth'Weftward  of  Huahetne,  and  is  a  much  larger  ifland^  but  appein 
neither  fo  fertile  nor  fo  populous.     The  principal  refrejhm cots  to  be  procu'-. 
cd  here  are  plantains,  cocoa  nuts,  yamsp  hogs,  and  fowls  |  but  the  two  h^ 
pre  rather  fcarcc  OtaAo  is  divided  from  (Jlitea  by  a  ftraity  that  in  the  oai* 
voweii  part  ianot  above  two  milea  broad.     This  iflaad  afiorda  two  good  har- 
boar«,  and  its  produce  is  of  the  feme  kind  as  that  of  ihe  other  iiLinda.  Abotit 
four  leagues  to  the  north  weft  of  Otaha  lies  Bolabohif  which  is  furrottodcd  hj 
a  reef  cf  rocks/and  fcyeral    fmali  iflands^all  uf  >cfaich  are  no  inore  than  eight 
leagues  in  compafs.     To  thefe  iflands,  and  thofe  of  Mann*  which  lie  about 
fourteen  miles  to  the  weft  ward  of  Bolabola^  containii^g  (qc  jn    aU»  captaia 
Cook  gave  thename  of  the  Society  Iflandi. 


OHETEROA. 


THIS  ifland  is  fituated  iA  the  latitude  of  22  deg.  47  min.  fouth^  and  in 
the  longitude  of  J50  deg.  47  min.  weft  from  Greenwich.      It  is  thir- 
teen 
t>Hdet,  fome  of  which  were  firft  difcovered  by  him.    After  leaving  thefe  illandSj  he  fteer* 
ed  to  the   fouthward  a  few  days,  and  difcovered  New  Caledonia.     Having   furrejed 
tJhefouth  weft  coaft  of  this  xfland,  Captain  Cook  fteercd  again  for  New  ^-ealaadyin  order 
tb  refreih  his  crew,  and  put  his  fbip  into  a  cpndition  to  encounter  the  danger  attecdicg  the 
navigation  in  the  high  fouthern  latitudes.     Dircdipg  his  courfe  to  the  (buth  and  eail  after 
leaving  New  Zealand,  till  he  arrived  in  the  latitude  of  55  decrees,  fix  minutes /oath,  Icm* 
ghude  138  degrees 56  minutes  weft,  without  meeting  with  any  continent,  captain  Cook 
gave  up  all  hopes  ofdlTcovering  any  in  this  ocean  ;  and  therefore  came  to  a  reXolutioo  to 
ileer  direift!y  for  the  well  entrance  of  the  (Iralt  of  Magellan,  with  a  view  of  coaibng  and 
furveying  the  ontermof^  or  fouthfide  of  Terra  del  Fuego     Keeping  accordingly  in  aboot 
jthe  latitude  of  53  or  SS"  ^"d  fteering  nearly  eaft,  he  arrived  off  the  weitera  onoath  of  the 
ib-aits  of  Magellan,  without  meeting  with  any  thing  remarkable  m  his  nc«  route.  In  h- 
ntiary,  1775,  he  difcovered  a  Urge  and  dreary  ifland,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  S^tih 
Georgia.     He  afterwards  difcovered  various  capes  and  elevated  fnow  clad  co«fts,  to  die 
^oft  fouthern  part  of  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Southern  Tiuie,  as  being  the  nearcft 
land  to  that  pole  which  has  yet  bcfcn  difcovered.    In  February  he  difcovered  S^i9dzi::k 
X,a/i^,  and  feveral  iflands  covered  with  fnow.    He  then  proceeded  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  £ng;land,  where  he  arrived  on  the  30th  of  July,  1775-     Captain  Fumeanx 
liad  returned  to  England,  in  the  Adventure,  a  year  before,  having  proceeded  home  rouoj 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  without  making  any  remarkable  difcovery.    Ten  df  his  men,  s 
l).yat*s  crew,  had  been  nwrdcred  and  eaten  by  fome  of  the  favages  of  New  '/.caiand  ;  fo 
that  this  voyage  afforded  a  melancholy   proof  tliat  cannibals  really  exift;  and,  indeed,  m 
the  emirfe  of  thefe  voyages  of  -^ifcovery,  other  evidence  appeared  of  this  fadL  Aito  Cap- 
tain Cook,  in  the  courfe  of  his  voyage  in  the  Refolution,  he  had  made  the  circuit  of  the 
fouthern  ocean,  ht  i  high  latitude,  and  had  traverfedit  infuch  a  manner,  as  to  leave  oot 
the  Icaft  rrtom  for  the  poflibility  of  there  being  a  fouthern  continent,  uolefs  near  the  pole, 
•lind  out  of  the  reach  of  navigation.     It  deferves  alfo  to  be  remembered,  in  honour  of  that 
able  eommarjdcr,  captain"  Cook,  ^at,  with  a  company  of  a  hundred  and  eighteen  mai, 
i\e  p^rformcd  thiy  vioyage  of  three  years  and  eighteen  days,  throughout  all  the  climates 
front 'fifty-two  dciirccs  north,  to  fcventy  one  dcjrrecs  fonth  with  the  lofsof  only  one  man 
%y  fkkncis  ;  and  this  appears,  in  a  confidcrable  degree,  to  have  arifen  from  the  great  hu- 
manity of  the  commander,  and  his  uncommon  care  an^  «t(CQtioo  t9  adopt  CTVJ  fQC^h^j 

for  j[7c(crY<t>g  the  health  of  hismciL    '    .       '  ' 


fetf  tftilii  hi  fcirciatt,  ahd  ratfier  high-  Ifiaii'  low j  but  neither  to  populous  tioS^ 
^rtflc^iiftintofthc  otbcr  Hl^nds  rn  thefe  fea«.  The  iDhabiunts  are  ItlflHf 
tnd  w^drniadc,  biit  are  rktberbmwnetthan-fhofc  of  Otahcite-  "  Their  prinei-^ 
palw^ibbYts^telonsf  lances  made  of  etoa  wood,  which  i8  ttry  hird.  and  foibe 
mtheta'^m  new  iwetity  feet  rong. 

*     '     -        •  .  •  .    ..  .  , 

T  H  fi    F  R  IE  N  DX  Y    I  S  L  A  if  D  Si 


'»Tr«  HE&E  ifitiada  wcte  fo  nav^ed  by.  Uaptain  Cook  fn  ihc  yca^  <77S'Oi« 
.  X  iMxountof.tbe  friendfliftp  yrhifrh  appeared  to  fubfiii  ampog  the  i^abi* 
tBDte,  and  ftomitbeir,^grteou8  behaviour  to  ftrai^crs*  .  Abel  janfeaTafmafiv^ 
te  emineDt  Zluteh  afivig'dtory  firft  touched  hjsre  iu  J  643,  and  gave  names  ta 
thcpnocipQ|l\iftiiid8« ,  Captidn  Cook  laboriouily  efploredKthe.whoIeclufteiT 
which.be  founi  to  c^nfift,  of  mprethaii  fixty.  The .  three,  iflands  whicb 
Xj^faiaft  fiw!  be  oaoDed  Nevr  AiDfterd«9»  Rotterdaui^  an^  ^iddleburgh.  T^ 
ftrft  ift  th^  krg4^  and  extenda  ab^ui  31  mites  from  eafl  to  weft  and  15  frooi 
Moitk  to  foulb  .'  Thefe  jffabds  are  inhabited,  bf  a  race  of  Indians,  vrhq  qui- 
t^aUt the.eanh  with  great  induAn^*.  Tbc;.inandl  of  Amfl^rdam  is  interff^ej 
by  ftratgbt  and  IpkafMt.rpadst  wHhJruit  tree»on  c^b  fide,  which  pro^idie 
ft«cfeiif«m.thie;fGOi<thiag  b^atof  (^c  fuB.  *  '  / 

The  chief  ifiands  are  Annamooka,  Tongataboo,  and  £ooa«  .  This^  }f%. 
when  viewed  from  the  (hip  at  anchor,  formed  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  pro* 
fpeds  in  nature  ;  and  very  different  from  the  others  of  the  Friendly  IfleS  ; 
t  which,  being  low  and  perfedly  level,  exhibit  nothing  to  the  eye  but  the 
trees  which  cover  thenr  :  whereas  bene,  thcland  rifing  gently  to  a  confider- 
able  height,  prefented  an  extenfive  profpeft,  where  groves  oftrees  are  only, 
iatetfperfedat  irreguiardiftances,^in  beautiCul  diforder,  and  all  the  reft  is  co- 
vered with  grafs,  except  near  the  fbores,  where  it  is  entirely  covered  /witb 
fruit  and  other  trees :  amongft  which  are  the  habitations  of  the  natives,  lit 
«r^er  to  have  a  view  of  as  great  a  part  6f  the  ifiand  as  poffiblC^)  dftptain  Cook 
and  fome  of,  his  officers  walked  up  t^  the  higheft  point  of  the  ifiand.  From 
this  {dace  they  had  a  •  view  of  aluioft  the  whole  ifiand,  which  confifted  of 
lieaotifttl  meadows,  of  prodigious  ejtvetilti  adorned  with  tufts' of  trees,  and  luv 
^tefmixed  with  plantations.  "  While  I  was  furveying  this  delightful  prrf- 
pe£^^  fays'caiptatn/Cook,  **  I^conld  -not  he)p  flattering  my(elf  with  the  pleaf- 
liig  idea  that  fome  future  navigator'  may,  from  the 'fame  ftation,  behold  thefb 
mcadows'  ftock^  wltb  cattle,  brought  to  thefe  ifiaadlB  by  the  ^ips^  of  Eng- 
land ^,  and  tkaft'Che  complctioo  of  this  iingle  benevolent  purpofe,  .  indepen- 
dent of  all  othe^  coniiderations  would  fuffitiently  rnark  to  pofterity,  that  our 
▼oyagies  kad  not  been  trfelefs  to  the  gcneralinterefts  of  humanity. 


NEW    ZEALAND. 


THIS  cdufltry  was  firft  difcovered  by  Tafman,  the  butch  navigator,  ia 
the  year  162^,  who  gave  it  'Uie  name  of  Staten  Land,  though  it  ha« 
Wan  geaeraOy  diftinguifiicd  in  our  maps  and  charts,  by  the  name  of  New 

2!ealand, 


( 

« 
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Zc^hnd;  and-wls-fuppoCed  to  }>e, part  of  a  &uthcrly  iroouticnt :-  but  Itnaaw 
known,  frana  theJate  difcoveri«(  9F  captain  Cook,  wbo  (ailed  rouod  it,  to  ct-ii^ 
Sd  of  two^Jargf  iHand-i,  divided .  from  each  other  by  a  fttait  four  or  £■; 
leagun  broad.-  .Tliey  arc  Clnat^d  betwcEa  the  latiludei  of  34  and  4'<  de- 
Itrecs  fouth,  and  between  the  lotiRimdes  of  166  and  1  82  degrees  caft  from 
Greenwich.  One  of  thefe  ifliind»  it  for  the  moft  part  inoiiniainoui,  n- 
ther  barren,  and  but  thinly  inhabited  )  but  the  othei  ii  much  more  fcrt^r, 
and  of  a  better  ap{)r3raiicc. '  In  the  opinion  of  Sir  Jofeph  Backs,  and  of 
Dr.  Solander,  evny  kind.  o£  Eutbpcin  (anUt  gtili,  aod  plantsi,  wodM  fir,^- 
tifh  here  id  great  luxuriance.  From  the  vrgcCable^  founJ  here,  it  ts  fuppo'- 
cd,  that  the  wiateto  are  milder  thjn  thofe  m  England,  and  the  fan-mcti  p"' 
hotter,  though  more  equal  I  v  warm  ;  fo  that  it  it>  to  be  imagined,  that  if  i^:* 
Country  were  10  be  fettled  by  peopVe  fiom  Iturdjie,  ihcy  woulil  with  oaoderit; 
induftry,  be  foan'fapplied,  nototllf  with  theneceflarics,  but  the  liueariei  cf 
lifer  in  great  abuiiiftnce.  Here  Wc'foreftB  of  Tall' exteiil, -fiHcd  wiah  «ry 
large  timber  trfes  ;  iai  neir  fovi^  Iftijidt^  plant*  were  ibund  lAr*  cbat  fc»d 
»ot  been  defcrib^d'by  the  natiiraWtfli'  ^he  inhabtlanti  of  New  Zealand  i^e 
flout  and  robtift.aAd- eq^Jal  in-tt'jtityc'%6  the  Itrrgeft  Eumpebiia.  ~  Tbeir  cc!. 
osr  in  general  H  broVil,  ^ut  in'/ewi  Jife^t- than  that  orB^Bpaniard  tibo  iiii 
heeii  -cKpofed  -to  th^  fun*  and -iffi'mifiynot  S^ditp-.'^ni-boih.  feMi  have 
good  feature*.  Their  drcR  'it  v&rf  iintoiUhi  and  (*ey  tnarit  tttmir  -  bOdTcs  ;b 
a  manner  firattar  to*  Ihc  inbabitantil  «f  Otaheile,  whipbia  called  laltowin,". 
;Thcir  principal  Weapons  ajt  lauM;),  darti,  arid  a'kJud'  of  balUc-axea  ;  lod 
they  have  generally  jhewn  tbemfelvcsVCry  tibfitlettt  tfa«  EtKopeatia  who  bare 
Mfitcd  tbein.    ■  ■'    ■'-  ■■-.■--ii    ,         , 


THE  NEW  HEB  R'lD  ES. 


THIS  flame  wsa  gUen  by  captajn  C«>It  to  a  clufler  of  iUands,  tbe  moll 
northerly. of  .wliiLli   v.ii  fei-n   by    Q^ilro;,   ttic  Spauifli   navigaior,  ,! 
'1,606,  and  by  him  f^mtd  TLtrj  del  Llpintu  .Shinto.     Frorn  that  tiinc,  ::u 
.captain  Cook's  voyage  in  tbt  Endtavour,  in  I/fiy,  tlii)  laud  wa«  fuppoCid  ■■ 
be  part  of  a  great  foothi-rii  .nutincnl,  cjjlcd  Tirni  ^u/lralii  iiuegKiU.     i- 
when  Captain  Cook  ha.i   l.iilcd  round   New  ZeaUnd,  «n|l  ali>"f>  ihe  n^- 
eoaft  of  New  Holland,  iJ.i.  ojiimon  was  fully  confuted.      On  t>i"-r--  -  ■ 
iu  the.  Rcfolution,  he  r-zf-jK^d  \o  cs|ilurc  'thofe   partj  :ct       ■ 
cordingly,  Jn-  1774,   btliiit;  iilctitainim;-  the  ritlent  ami    1  : 
jflands,   be  difcovercd  favi'ul  in  tlK'  group,   wl^icb  wnc   '. 
The  New  Hebridea  are   liiimtcd  between   ihclati'ii' 
and  2o  deg.  4,  min.  fouth  ;  and  between  166  dc;c. 
min.  catt  longitude.     They  conf.ft  of  the  fallowi 
havtf  received  Damps  fiom  thf  diffcraiV E<)rope»"  . 

tain  the  names  which  iliL-y  bear  among  (Ik  '  '  -I^BAl 

Santo,  MaiiicolTo,   SIl   Barthdlomcw,   I^  " 

Ambrym,  Immer,  Appcc.  Three  Hill, 
.Shepherd,  Eorrocianga,  Irrowrt.  ."  j". 


NEW    DISCOVERIES;  '     fbii 

Not  far  diftftot  from  the  New  Hebrides*  zni  foiith-weftward  bf  them» 
lies  New  Caledonia^  a  very  large  idaod^  firft  difcovcred  by  Captain  Cook^ 
in  1774.  ^'  ^^  about  .eighty- feven  leagues  long*  but  its  breadth  is  not  con- 
Aderabley  nor  any  where  exceeds  ten  leagues.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
ftouty  tall,  well  proportioned  Indians,  of  a  fwarthy  or  dark  chefnut  browm 
A  few  leagues  diftant  are  two  fmall  iflands  called  the  ifland  of  Pinei»)  and  Bo* 
tany  Iflatid*  ^ 


NEW    HOLLAND. 


f  , 

THE  iafgeft  ifland  in  thie  world,  and  formerly  fuppofed  to  be  a  part 
of  that  imaginary  continent,  called  Terra  Auftralis  Incognita,  lied 
between  10  dcg,  30  min.  and  43  deg.  foutk  latitude,  and  between  no  and 
153  deg.  30  min.  eaft  longitude  ;  extending  in  all  as  much  as  the  whole  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  the  eallem  coaft  running  no  lefs  than  7000  mile's  in  length 
from  north-eaft  to  fouth  weft.  Its  dimenGons  from  eaft  to  weft  have  hot  been 
fo  exa^ly  afcertaincd,  as  we  are  obliged  to  take  our  information  concerning 
them  from  the'account  of  navigators  of  different  nations,  who  vificed  this  part 
of  the  world  at  a  time  when  the  method  of  making  obferVations,  and  finding' 
the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  places  was  lefs  accurate  than  it  is  now.  Dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  have  been  called  by  the  names  of  thefe  difcoverera 
as  Van  Diemen's  land,  Carpentaria,  &c.  ;  arid  though  the  general  ajppella- 
tion  of  the  whole  was  New  Holland,  it  is  now  applied  by  geographers  to  the 
north  and  well  parts  of  the  country.  The  eaftern  part,  called  New  l^outh 
Wales,  was  taken  poflefiion  of  in  his  majefty's  nime  by  Captain  Cook,  and 
^ow  forms  a  part  of  the  Britifh  dominions,  a  colony  being  vety  lately  formed 
there,  chiefly  of  the  convi^s,  feutenced  to  tranfportation. 

The  accounts  of  the  climate  and  foil  of  this  extenfive  country,  now  become 
an  objed  of  importance  to  Great  Britain,  are  very  various,  and  indeed  it  caii- 
not  be  expc^ed  otherwife,  as  different  parts  have  been  explored  at  different 
times,  and  at  different  feafons  of  the  yearJ^  In  general,  however,  the  relations 
are  by  no  means  fiivourable ;  the  fea-coaft,  the  only  place  on  which  any  in- 
habitants have  been  difcovered,  appearing  fandy  and  barren,  ^nd  as  for  the  in- 
land parttf,  which  might  reafonably  be  fuppofed  more  fertile,  they  are  now 
thought  to  be  wholly  uninhabited  ;  but  whether  this  proceeds  from  the  na- 
tural (terility  of  the  foil,  or  the  barbarity  of  the  iuhabitantd,  who  know  not 
how  to  cultivate  it,  is  not  yet  difcovered*     ^ 

One  thing  we  are  affured  of  by  all  who  have  ever  vifited  this  cduntry, 
that  its  ctall  is  furrouoded  by  very  dangerous  (hoals  and  rocks,  fo  that  it 
is  by  no  means  eafy  to  effedl  a  landing  upon  it.  A  (hoal  called  Houtman's 
Abrolhos,  or  (hoal,  from  Frederick  {ioutman,  commander  of  a  fleet  of 
Dutch  Indiamen  in  161 8,  lies  on  the  weftern  coaft,  on  which  commodore 
Pelfart,  a  Dutch  navigator,  was  wrecked  in  1629.  When  his  (hip,  the 
Batavia,  having  on  board  330  men,  (truck  on  this  (hoal,  there  was  n« 
land  in  fight,  excepting  fome>  fmall  rocky  iflands,  aiid  one  confiderably 
^^g^^t$  about  three  leagues  diftant.  All  thefe  were  explored  iii  fearch  of 
fredi  water,  and  none  being  found,  they  were  obliged  to  &t|  in  their  flciff 
to  the  continent,  which  they  foon  after  difcovered.  But  on  their  ap- 
proach, they  found  the  coaft  fo  exccfllvely  rocky,  that  it  wis  ioipofTible 
to  land.     Continuing  their  coarfe   northward  for   two  days   they  found 
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tJ^mrdres  in  37  degrc^  of  Toutb  latiu.le  ;  but  ftitt  tbe  (bore  was  Co 
Ucmdy  Ckcept  that  there  was  no  poHibility  of  apprDai:hiiig  it.      It  prcfcnt- 
ed  the  (ame  appearance  as  far  north  as  24  degrees  ;    but  the   mcA    beir^ 
aow  refolved  to  get  on  (bore  at  any  rate,  fix  of  them  who  were  expert  fw.'cn- 
men  threw  theoifelvea   into   the  fea,   and   with  oiucb  aijo  ^ot    to   Isnc, 
Here  they  employed  tbemfelvea'  in  Searching  for  frefb  water,  but   fiodi::^ 
none,  they  were  obliged  to  fwim  back  again  to  thetr  fldff.     Next  day  thry 
difcovercd  a  cape,  from  the  extreme  points  of  which  ran  a  ridge   of  rockf 
for  about  a  mile  into  the  (ea,  with  another  behind  it;  but  ilill  no   paOzre 
was  found  to  the  continent.     Another  opealng  appeared  about  noon   t!ie 
fame  day,  into  which  they  ventured,  though  the  palfage  was  eztremdy  dan- 
gerous, even  for  a  fkiff,  having  only  two  feet  water,  with  a  rugged  llony  bot- 
tom.    Here,  however,  ^hey  effe^ed  a  landing,  but  though  they  made  the 
nioft  diligent  fearch  for  fre(h  water,  they  could  find  neither  rivulets^  fpring^ 
nor  even  water  that  could  be  drank  by  digging  of  wells.     The   fhoal  00 
which  commodore  Pelf^rt  was  wrecked,  is  placed  by  Dampier  in  2  7  degrect 
fouth  latitude*  , 

This  navigator  explored  thecoaft  of  New  Hdlaod  in  i688  aod  1699.    In 
the  laft  ofthere  voyag^es  he  fell  in  with  the  land  in  26  deg.  fouth  latitude  ,- 
hut  could  not  land  on  account  of  t^e  fteepnefs  of  the  fhore.      In  Z2   6rg, 
22  mio«  be  found  another  (hoal,  which  was  the  firft  he  had  met  with  Bacc 
lefivtAg  the  Abrolb.os  io  27  deg.     In  z6  deg.  21  min.  he  fell  10  with  fome 
rocky  IjQa^ds,  which,  frorp  the  nature  of  the  tides,  he  fuppofed  to  extend  in 
a  range  a^  far  fouth  as  Shark's  B^y,  in  25  deg.  and  nine  or  ten  leagues  in 
breadth froqi  caft  to  Weft.     In  1$  deg.  21  mio.  be  effe£)ed  a  landing,  but  the 
(bore  bere>  as  in  all  other  pjaces  vifiteo  by  this  navigator,  was  excc  flivdy  rocky 
at  (ow  water,  fo  that  it  is  then  ioipollible  to  land*     At  iiigfa  water,  however, 
the  tides  riCe  fo  high,  that  boats  Vnay  get  over  the  rocks  to  a  faady  beach, 
which  runs  all  along  the  coaft. 

The  fQUthern  part  of  this  iOand,  vifiteS*  l^y  captain.  Tafman  in  1642, 
was  found  lefs  diilrcult  of  dccef$.  He  purfued  the  C9a(l  as  far  fouth  as  44 
degrees,  wheie  it  begins  to  nin  to  the  eaftward  ;  and  from  his  time  the 
country  appears  not  to  have  been  vifitcd  by  any  Europeans,  till  the  year 
1 770,  when  captain  Furneaux  of  the  Adventure,  reached  the  point  we 
fpeak  of,  lying  in  43  deg.  17  min.  fouth,  145  deg.  36  min,  and  by  account 
143  deg.  10  min.  eaft  from  Greenwich.  Several  jflands  appeared  to  the 
north- we  (I,  one  of  which  was  named  by  Captain  Cook,  EddyApoe,  from 
its  reiemblance  to  the  light  houfe  of  that  name  i  9nd  he  obfe^ves  that  nature 
feems  to  have  left  thefe  two  rocks  Tbr  the  fame  purpofc  that  the  Eddyftone 
light  houfe  was  built  by  man,  viz.  to  give  navigators  warning  of  their  danger ; 
(qt  they  are  the  confpicuous  fummits  of  a  ledge  of  rocks  under  water,  on 
which  the  fea  in  many  places  breaks  very  high.  Their  furface  is  white 
with  the  ^dung  of  fea  fowls,  which  makes  them  confpicuous  at  a  confiderable 
difiance. 

This  celebrated  navigator  Captain  Cook,  fpent  upwards  of  four  months  in 
funreyi«g  the  eaRcrn  coaft,  the  extent  of  which,  as  has  been  already  mention- 
ed, is  nearly  2coo  miles.  The  bay  in  which  he  anchored^  from  the  great 
quantity  of  herbs  found  on  fhore,  was  called  Botany  Bay,  and  is  the  place 
for  which  the  coovi^ls  were  originally  dclfincd  ;  though  now  they  are  fettled 
in  another  part  of  the  Ifland,  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  northward,  named 
by  captain  Cook,  Port  Jackfon,  the  principal  fettlement  being  called  Sydnlt 
Cove. 

This  was  not  vifited  or  explored  by  Captain  Cook  ;  it  was  feen  at  the 
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^ift ance  of  between  two  and  three  titles  from  the  coaft  ;  bot  bad  fortune 

conducted   him   into  the   barbonr,    he   would    have  found  it  much  more' 

"^K^ortby  of  his  attention  as  a  feaman  than    Botany   Bay»  where  he  pafTed  af 

"Week.      From  an  entrance  not  more  than  two  miles  broad.  Port  Jackfon 

(gradually  extends  into  a  noble  and  capacious  bafon,  having  foundings  fuffi* 

cicnt  for  the  largeft  vcffels^  and  fpace  to  accommodate  in   perfect  fecurity 

any    number  that  could  be  affemblcd.     It  runs  chiefly  in  a  weftern  direc-. 

tiofi    about  13  miles  into  the  country,/ and  contains  no  !efs  than  roo  fmall 

coves  formed  by  narrow  neckft  of  land,  wh^fc  projeAiorts  afford  Iheher  from 

the  winds. 

Stdmey  Cote  h'cs  on  the  foutK  fide  of  the  harbour,  between  five  and  fir 
YTiiles  from  the  entrance.  The  n^c|c  of  land'  that  forms  this  cove  is  moftly 
covered  with  wood,  yet  fo  rocky,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  compreliend  how  the 
trees  could  have  found  fufBcient  nourifhroent,  to  bring  them  to  fo  confider- 
able  a  magnitude.  The  foil  in  other  parts  of  the  coafV,  immediately  abotit 
Port  Jackfon,  is  of  various  qualities.  This  neck  of  land,  which  divides  the 
fouth  end  of  the  harbour  from  the  fea,  is  chiefly  fand.  Between  Sydney 
Cove  and  Botany  Bay  the  firft  fpace  is  occupied'  by  a  wood,  in  fb'mc  parts  a 
ffiile  tind  a  haIf,M'n  others  three  miles  broad.  Beyond  that  is  a  kind  of  heath, 
poor,  fandy,  and  full  of  fwamps  ;  but,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  to  the  weft- 
ward,  ttie  country  is  one  continued  wood. 

The  name  of  Cumberland  County  was  given  by  the  government  to  this 
part  of  the  territory.  It  is  above  50  miles  in  length,  and  30  brbad. 
The  boundaries  fixed  for  Cumberland  county  were,  oh  tht  weft,  Car- 
marthen and  Lanfdown  Hills.;  on  the  north,  the  northern  parts  of  Broken 
Bay  ;  and  to  the  fouthward,  the  fouthern  parts  of  Botany  Bay.  Thus  inclu* 
ding  completely  thefe  three  principal  bays,  and  leaving  the  chief  place  of  fct- 
tlcment  at  Sydney  Cove,  nearly  in  the  centre. 

At  the  very  firft  landing  of  Governor  Philip  oTi  the  fhore  of  Botany  Bay^ 
an  interview  took  place  with  the  natives.  They  were  all  armed,  but  on  feeing 
the  g  )vernor  approach  with  figns  of  friendihip,  alone  and  unaimed,  they  ^ea- 
dily  TcLurned  his  confidence  by  laying  down  their  arms. 

They  were  perfectly  devoid  of  cloathing,  yet  feemed  fond  of  omamentf, 
putting  the  beads  and  red  baize  that  were  given  thepi  on  their  heads  or  necks, 
and  appearing  pleafed  to  wear  theih. 

The  different  coves  of  Fort  Jackfon  were  examined  with  all  expedi- 
tion, and  the  preference  was  given  to  one  which  had  the  fineft  fpnng  of 
water  ;  and  in  which  fhlps  can  anchor  fo  clofe  to  the  flior?,  that  at  a^cry 
fmali  expence  quays  may  be  conftru6led,  at  whic^i  the  largeft  veffels  may 
unload. 

After  they  had  all  landed  at  Sydney  Cove,  a  plan  was  laid  down  for 
building  a  town,  according  to  whicb^were  traced  out  the  principal  ftreeta,  ^ 
the  governor's  houfe,  main-guard,  hofpital,  church,  ftore  houfes,  '  and 
barracks.  In  fome  parts  of  this  fpace,  temporary  barracks  are  ere£ied,  but 
no  permanent  building  will  be  allowed,  except  in  confoimity  to  the  plan  l:|id 
down.  Should  the  town  be  farther  extended  in  future,  the  form  of  other 
ftreets  are  alfo  marked  out,  in  fuch  tf  manner  as  to  enfure  a  free  circulation 
of  air.  Thef  principal  ftreets,  according  to  this  defign,  will  be  200.  feet 
wide. 

The  climiCe  at  Sydney  Cove  is  confidered,  on  the  whole,  as  eqlial  to 
the  fineft  in  Europe.  The  rains  are  never  of  long  duration,  and  there 
are  feldom  any  fogs.  The  foil,  though  in  general  light,  and  rather  fandy 
JD  this  part,  is  full  as  good  as  ufually  is  found  fo  near  the  fea-^de.     AH  the 
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plants  and  frott  trees  brought  from  Brafil  and  the  Cape,  whtch    ^^erc  cri 
damaged  in  the  paflage,  tJiT^ve  exceedingly  ;  and  vegetables  have  now  K 
come  plcntifttU  hoth  the  European  fort&»  and  fnch  as  arc  peoaliar   to  Nc  i 
$outh  Wales. 

The  natires  of  New  Holland,  in  general,  feem  to  have  no  great  averfic 
to  the  new  fcttlers  ;  the  only  zBa  of  hoftility  they  ever  committed  were  •: 
account  of  their  occupying  the  fiihing-grounds,  which  the  New   irfollandcr* 
juftly  fuppofed  to  belong  to  themfelves.     They  appear,  ho wcver,  to  be  in  t-  r 
favage  a  ftate  to  be  capable  as  yet  of  deriving  any  in(lru£lioa  from  their  re  « 
neighbours.     They  are  fo  ignorant  of  agriculture,  that  it  feems  moft  probabi 
they  do  not  even  know  the  ufe  of  corn,  an4»  therefore,  perhaps,  more  fro- 
ignorance  than  malice,  fet  fire  to  that  which  the  colonifts  had  railed  foTilnnr 
ov^n  ufe.     To  avoid  fuch  difagreeable  incidents,  a  new  fettlemcat  was  begnn 
on  a  fmall  uninhabited  illand,  named  Norfolk  IJland,  lying  in  fouth  latitude 
ti^^f  and  eait  long.  168°.  10'  at  the  didance  1200  miles  from  New  Hollaoc. 
The  party  fent  out  to  form  this  fettlement  confifted  only  of  26  pcrfons,  w'"o 
took  poiTtffion  on  the  14th  of  February,  1788.     This  fettlement  was  foui  i 
fo  eligible,  that,  in  October,  1788,  another  party  was  fent  thither,  fo  that  the 
new  colony,  at  the  time  the  laft  advices'  were  received,  confided  of  44  nien  ar  i 
16  women  ;  who  being  fupplied  with  1 8  months  provifions,  will  probably  be 
able  to  cultivate  the  foil  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  enable  them  to  form  a  grar- 
ary,  whiah  will  put  thofe  whp  are  fettled  on  New  Holland,    entirely  oue  c: 
danger  from  their  barbarous  neighbours. 

For  a  more  particular  account  of  this  new  fettlement,  we  refer  our  rea- 
ders to  the  Voyage  of  Governor  Philip  to  Botany  Bay,  publifhed  by 
Stockdale.  '  -     *        « 


N^E.W   GUINEA. 

TILL  the  late  difcoveries,  was  thought  to  be  the  north  coad  of  an  cx^ 
tenfive  continent,  and  to  be  joined  to  New  Holland:  but  captain  Cook 
difcovered*a  ftrait  between  them,  which  runs  northeail,  through  which  he 
failed.  Thus  it  was  found  to  be  a  long  jnarrow  ifland,  extending  north  tail 
from  the  fecond  degree  of  fouth  latitude,,  to  the  twelfth,  and  from  one  bund- 
red  and  thirty-one,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  ead  longitude  ;  but  in 
one  part  it  does  not  appear  to  be  above  fifty  miles  broad.  The  country  con- 
fids  of  a  mixiure  of  very  high  hills  and  vallies,  interfperfed  with  groves  c ' 
cocoa-nut  trees,  plantains,  brcad-fniit,  and  moil  of  the  trees,  (hrubs,  and  plant; 
that  are  found  in  the  other  South-fea  iflands.  It  affords  from  the  fea  a  variety 
<)f  delightful  profpedts.  The  inhabitants  make  nearly  the  fame  appearance  at* 
the  New  Hollanders  on  the  other  fide  the  ft  raits.  , 

To  the  north  of  New  Guinea  is  Ntw  Britain,  which  is  fituated  id  the 
4th    degree  of  fouth  latitude,  and   152  deg.  19  min.  caft  longttode  from 
Greenwich.     It  was  fuppofed-to  be  part  of  an  ilhaginary  continent  till  cant. 
Dampier  found  it  to  be  an  idand,  and  failed  through  a  firait  wHii  ** 
vidcs  it  from  New  Guinea.     Capt.  Carteret,  in  his  voyage  roun'' 
Jn  I J67,  found  it  was  of  much  Icfs  extent  than  it  was 
be,  by  failing  through  another  llraight  to  the  north, 
a  long  ifland,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  New'  I* 
high  hills  in  New  Britain,  and  it  abounds  with  la- 
the eaftward  of  New  Britain,  and  in  both  the  ?* 
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anpft  of  fvbich  are  bid  to  be  extremely  fertile,  and  to  abound  witb  plantaliM 
and  cocoa- out  trees,  ^  , 

New  Irk  LAND  extends  in  lengthy  from  the  north-eaft  to  the  foutb-eaft, 
about  two  hundred  and  feventy  miles,  but  is  in  general  very  narrow.  It 
abounds  with  a  variety  of  trees  and  plants,  and  with  many  pigeons,  parrots, 
rooks,  and  other  birds.  The  inhabitants  are  black  and  woolly  headed  like 
the  Negroes  of  Guinea,  but  havp  not  their  fiat  nofes  and  thick  lips.  North 
wedwaid  of  New  Ireland  a  duller  of  ifiands  was  fecn  by  capt.  Carteret,  ly« 
ing  veiy  near  each  other,  and  fuppofed  to  confid  of  twenty  or  thirty  in 
number.  One  of  thefe,  which  i^  of  very  coofiderablc  extent,  wan  named 
New  Hamot£&  ;  but  the  reft  of  the  cluAer  received  the  name  of  the  A^- 
Mii^AXTY  Islands* 


SANDWICH     ISLANDS. 


BESIDES  the  voyages  of  difcovery  already  mentioned,  another  voy* 
age  was  performed  by  capt.  Cook  and  capt.  Gierke,  in  the  Refo- 
loution  and  Difcovery,  during  the  years  1*^76,  1777,  1778,  and  1779»  in 
fearch  of  a  north  weft  paflage  between  the  continents  of  Alia  and  America. 
After  they  had  arrived  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  they  proceeded  from 
thence  to  New  Holland.  In  their  courfe  they  difcovered  two  iflands,  which 
capt.  Cook  called  Prince  Edward's  Ifles.  The  largeft  about  15  leagues  in 
circuit,  is  in  latitude  46,  53  fouth,  longitude  37,  46  ;  the  other  about  9 
leagues  in  circuit,  lat.  46,  4c,  and  long.  3-8,  8,  £.  both  barren  and  al- 
moft  covered,  with  fnow.  From  New  Holland  to  New  Zealand,  and  after- 
wards they  vifited  the  Friendly  and  the  Society  liles.  In  January,  17779 
they  arrived  at  the  Sandwich  ifles,  which  are  twelve  in  member,  and  are 
fituated  between  22  deg.  15  min.  and  18  deg.  53  min.  N.  latitude.  The  air 
of  thefe  iflands  is  in  general  falubrious,  and  manyof  the  vegetable  productions 
are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Society  and  Friendly  Ifles.  The  inhabitants 
are  of  a  middle  fize,  ftout  and  well  made,  and  their  complexions  in  general 
a  brown  olive.  On  the  7th  of  February,  being  nearly  in  lat.  44.  deg,  53 
min.^noith,  and  long.  235  deg,  36  min.  eaft,they  faw  part  of  the  American 
irontiivpnt,  bearing  north  ealt.  They  afterwards  difcovered  King  George's 
Sound,  which  is  fituated  on  the  north  weft  coaft  of  America,  and  is  exten- 
£rrt  :  that  partof  it  where  the  fhips  under  thecommand  ofcapt.  Cook  anchor- 
ed, is  in  lat.  49  deg.  36  min.  north,  and  lung.  233  deg.  28  min.  caft.  The 
whole  found  is  furrounded  by  high  land,  which  in  fome  places  appears  very 
broken  and  rugged,  and  is  in  general  covered  with  wood  to  the  very  top. 
They  foiind  the  inhabitants  here  rather  below  the  middle  fize,  and  their  com- 
plexions approaching  to  a  copper  colour.  On  the  12th  of  May,  they  dif« 
covered  Sandwich  Sound,  in  lat.  59  deg.  54.  mtn.  north.  The  harbour  in 
which  the  fhips  anchored,  appeared  to  be  almoft  furrounded  witb  high  land, 
which  was  covered  with  fnow  ;  and  here  they  were  vifited  by  fome  of  the 
Americans  in  their  canoes.  They  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  ifland  of 
Unalafchka,  and  after  their  departure  from  thence,  ftill  continued  to  trace  the 
American  coaft,  till  they  difcovered  the  Urait  which  (eparates  it  from  the 
continent  of  Afia.  Here  both  the  hemifpheres  prcfented  to  the  view,  a  nak- 
ed and  flat  country,  without  any  defence,  and  the  fea  between  them  not 
very  deep.  They  pafted  the  ftrait,  and  airiyed  on  the  20th  of  Auguft  1778, 
|nlat.  70  deg.  54  min.  l6ng.  194  deg.  ^^  min.  where  they  found  themfclves 
i)lmoft  j^urrouuded  with  ice|  and  the  farther  they  proceeded  to  the  eaftward, 
*.  the 
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the  clofer  tlie  ice  became  conhpa^led.     Tbey  contimted  labouring  atncmg  t  c.- 
ice  till  the  25th,  when  a  ftorm  came  on,  which  made  it  dangerous    for  the^T. 
to  proceed  :  and  a  confultation  was  therefore  held  on  bosird  the  Refolutior., 
■s  foon  as  the  violence  of  the  gale  abated,  when  it  was  refoWed,  that  as  th  ,. 
pafTage  was  impradicabk  for  any  ufefut  purpofe  of  navigation,  vrfaicli  vras  tlie 
great  obje^  of  the  voyage,  it  fhoutd  be  profecoted  no  farther  ;  and   efpeci::]- 
iy  on  account  of  the  condition  ^he  fhips  were  in,  the  approach  of  winter,  and 
their  great  diftance  from  any  known  place  of  refrefliment.     The  ▼oyage,  in- 
deed, afforded  fuffkient  evidence,  that  no  pra6licab}e  paflage  ext fta  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  toiff'ards  the  North  ;  and  this  voyage  sifo 
afcertained  tlie  weiUrn  boundaries  of  the  great  continent  of  America.      On 
their  return  it  unfortunately  happened^  that  the  celebrated  and  able  na^ga* 
tor,  captain  Cook,  was  killed  in  an  affray  with  the  natives,  00  the  idand  of 
OVhy'hee,  one  of  the  Sandwich  ifies,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1  779  ;  not 
fo  much  by  his  own  rafhnefs,  as  through  the  tnadverteiKre  and  uegle^  of  force 
of  his  own  people  ;  his  death  was  univerfally  regretted,  not  only  in  Greit 
Britain,  but  alfo  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  by  thofe  to  whom  his  merits  and 
public  fervices  were  known.     In  his  laft  voyage  he  had  explored  the  coaft  oi 
America,  from  42  dc^.  27  min.  to  70  dcg.  40  min.  57  fee.  north.   After  the 
death  of  captain  Cook,  the  command  devolved  on  captain  Gierke,  who  died 
at  fea  on  his  return  to  the  fonthward  on  the  2  2d  day  of  Auguft  1 779.     The 
two  fhips  returned  home  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  on  the  5th  of  Oc- 
tober 1780,  anchored  at  the  Nore. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  inferting  the  following  extrad,  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  and  fervices  of  fo  excellent  a  navigator. 

Perhaps  no  fcicnce  ever  received  greater  additions  from  the  taboors  of  a 
fitigle  man  than  geography  has  done  from  thofe  of  captain  Cook.  In  bis 
firlT  voyage  to  the  South  Seas,  he  difcovered  the  Society  Iflands  ;  deter- 
mined the  infularity  of  New  Zealand  ;  difcovered  -the  ftrarts  which  feparate 
the  twov  iflands,  and  are  called  after  his  name  :  and  mad^  a  complete  furrey 
of  both.  He  afterwards  explored  the  eaftern  coaft  of  New  Holland,  hither- 
to  unknown  ;  an  extent  of  twenty- feven  degrees  of  latitude,  or  upwards  of 
two  thoufand  miles. 

In  his  fecond  expedition,  he  refolvcd  the  great  problem  of  a  fontfaem  cob- 
tinent  having  traverfed  that  hemifphere  between  the  latitude  of  40**  and  70% 
in  fuch  a  manner.  ^^.  not  to  leave  a  poffibility  of  its  exiflence,  unlefsnear  the 
pole,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  navigation.  During  this  voyage  he  difcovered 
Neiy  Caledonia,  the  larged  ifhindin  the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean,  except  New 
Zealand  ;  the  ifland  of  Georgia,  and  an  unknown  coaft,  which  he  named 
Sand.wich  Land,  the  Thule  of  the  Southern  hemifphere,  arid  having  twice 
vifited  the  tropical  fea^,  he  fettled  the  fituations  of  the  old,  and  made  feveral 
new  dlfcoverics. 

But  ihc  laft  voyage  is  diftinguifhcd  above  al!  the  reft,  by  the  extent  and 
importance  of  its  difcoveries.  Befides  feveral  fmallcr  iflands  in  the  Southern 
Pacific,  he  difcovered,  to  the  North  of  the  Equinoctial  Line  ;  the  groop 
called  the  Sandwich  Iflands,  which,  from  their  fltuation  and  produdUons,  bid 
fairer  for  becoming  an  objeft  of  confequence  in  the  fyftem  of  European  na- 
vigation, than  any  other  difcovery  in  the  South  Sea.  He  afterwards  explor- 
ed what  had  hitherto  remained  unknown  of  the.  Wefteni  coa4l  of  America, 
from  the  latitude  of  43**  to  70*^  North,  containing  an  extent  of  thrtc  tbou- 
fand  and  five  hundred  miles  ;  afcertained  the  proximity  of  the  two  great 
continents  of  Aiia  and  America ;  pafTcd  the  ftraits  between  them,  aodfcr- 
veyed  the  coaft  on  each  fidci  to  fucb  a  height  of  northern  latitude,  as  to 
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'demonftrate  the  impra&icability  of  a  pafTagc,  ia  that  hemifphere,  from  the 
jALtlantic  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  either  by  an  Eaftern  or  a  Weftern  courfe. 
In  (horty  if  we  except  the  Sea  of  Amur,  and  .  the.  Japanefe  Archipelago, 
"vrhich  ftili  remain  iroperfe^ly  known  to  Europeans,  he  has  completed  the 
liydrogfaphy  of  the  habitable  globe. 

As  a  narigatory  his  fcrtices  were  not  perhaps  lefs  fplendidy  certainly  not 
lefs  important  and  meritorioas.  The  method  which  he  difcovered,  and  fo 
fiiccefsfuUy  purfaed,  of  pre£er?ing  the  health  of  fieameni  forms  a  new  sera  in 
navigation,  and  will  traalmit  his  oame  to  future  ages,  amongft  the  friends 
and  benefa^ors  of  mankind. 

Thofe  who  are  converfant  in  naval  hlftory,  need  not  be  told  at  how  dear  a 
,  rate  the  advantages  which  have  been  foughty  through  the  medium  of  long 
voyages  at  fea,  have  always  been  puixdiafed.  That  dreadful  diforder  which 
is  peculiar  to  their  fervice,  and  whofe  rarag^s  have  marked  the  tracks  of  dif< 
<roverers  with  circumftaaoes  almoft  too  Shocking  to  relate,  muft,  without  cx^ 
€rci(in^  an  unwarrantable  tyranny  over  the  lives  of  our  fea^en,  have  proved 
an  tnfuperabke^obftacle  to  the  profecntion  of  fuch  enterprizes.  It  was  re- 
fer ved  for  Captain  Cook  to  (hew  the  world,  by  repeated  trials,  that  voyages 
might  be  protra^ed  to  the  vinufual  length  of  three,  or  even  four  years,  in  un- 
known regions,  and  imder  every  change  .and  rigour  of  the . climate,  not  only 
wftho^ut  afre6ting  the  health,  but  even  without  dimiaifhiag  the  probability  of 
life,  in  the  fmaUeft  degree. 


TERRA  INfCOGNlTA  OR  Unknown  Countries^ 

'  •  •   • 

NOTWITIISTANDING'the  amazing  difcovcncs  of  navigators,  and 
the  progreCs  made  in  geography,  fince  the  firft  voyage  of  Columbus, 
9nn<>  1492,  ther^  ft  ill  remain  lome  couatries,  either  abfoluuly  unknown,  4>r 
very  fuperfkialjy  fvuveyed. 

I    N     A    F    R    I    c    A.* 

OF  this «quarter  of  the  globe  the  modems  are  acquainted  wkh  the  fei» 
coads  only,  and  tfaefe  very  imperfedly ;  ihe  internal  parts  being  Ut^ 
tie  known  to  U9,  nor  have  we  any  fatisfa^ory  accounts  of  their  tnhabitarrtSiy 
their  produdions^ or  their  trade.  It  is  well  known,  howevtr,  that  the  rivers 
of  Africa  bring  down  large  quantities  of  gold,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  ancients  drew  prodigious  riches  from  a  country  blcffcd  with  a  variety  <oif 
climates,  fome  of  Hiem  the  hneft  in  the  world, 

IN        AMERICA, 

IN  North  America,  towards  the  pole,  are  Labrador, or  New  Britain,  New 
North  and  South  Wales,  New  Denmark,  &c.  very  little  known.  The 
inlnbltaftts,  like  thofe  of  Nova  Zembla,  Greenland^  Groeriland,  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Siberia,  a?e  few,  and  thefe  favage  ;  low  in  ftature,  and  of  an 
ugly  appearance.  They  live  upon  the  raw  ftefh  of  whales,  bears,  oxen,  &c.  - 
and  go  muffled  up  in  ikins,  'the  hairy  fides  next  their  bodies.  In  thefe  in- 
hofpitable  regions,  their  nights  (as  may  be  feen  in  the  table  of  climates  in  the 
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]ntrodo6^ioii)  are  from  one  to  fix  months,  and  the  earth  bound  up  in  inpenr'  - 
trable  fnow  ;  fo  that  the  miferable  inhabitants  live  under  gi ound  part  of  th  ? 
vear.     Again,  when  the  fun  makes  hb  appearance,  they  have  a  day  of  cqc^: 
length. 

All  that  vaft  tra£t  on  the  back  of  the  Britifh  fettlemeata,  from  Canada  as  1 
the  lakes  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  wafhes  America  on  the  wcft«  is  pcx  - 
fed^ly  unknown  to  us,  no  European  hsAring  ever  travelled  thither.  From  th.^r 
cHmatcand  fituationof  the  country,  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  fruitful  ;  it  is  in- 
habited by  innumerable  tribes  of  Indians^  many  of  whom  ufed  to  refort  to 
the  great  fair  of  Montreal^  even  from  the  diftance  of  looo  miles,  when  th:=. 
city  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  * 

In  South  America,  the  country  of  Guiana,  extending  from  the  equator  to 
the  eighth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  bounded  by  the  river  Oronoqueoa  the 
north,  and  the  Amazons  on  the  fouth,  is  unknown,  except  a  flip  alon^  the 
coaft,  where  the  French  at  Cayenne,  and  the  Dutch  at  Surinam ,  have  cudr 
fome  fettlements  ;  which,  from  the  unhealthfulnefsof  the  climatCy  almoil  nn- 
der  the  equator,  and  other  caufes,  can  hardly  be  extended  aay  <x>Diidenblc 
way  back. 

The  country  of  Amazonia,  fo  called  from  the  g^at  river  of  that  name,  b:^ 
never  been  thoroughly  difcovered,  though  it  is  fituated  between  the  Europcri 
eolonitsof  Peru  and  Brafil,  and  every  where  navigrablc  by  means  of  that  grcit 
river  and  its  branches.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  Spaniards  as  J 
PoTtuguefe  ;  but  being  always  attended  with  vail  difficulties,  fo  that  few  ot 
the  adventurers  ever  returned  back,  and  no  gold  being  found  in  the  couotry 
as  they  expeded,  no  European  nation  has  hitherto  made  any  fettlcment  there. 

Patagonia,  at  the  fouthern  exUc^mity  of  America,  is  fometimes  defcribed  ai 
part  of  Chili  ;  but  as  neither  the  Spaniards,  nor  any  other  European  nation, 
have  any  colonies  here,  it  is  almoR  unknown,  and  is  generally  reprefented  a:^  a 
barren,  inhofpitable  country.  And  here  in  52^  degrees  fouth  lat.  we  fall  in 
with  the  Straits  Magellan,  having  Patagonia,  on  the  north,  and  the  idand^ 
of  Terra  del  Fuego  on  the  fouth.  Tbefe  Straits  extend  from  eaU  to  wc  li 
1 10  leagues,  but  the  breadth  in  fome  places  falls  (hoit  of  one.  They  were 
fir  ft  difcovered  by  Magellan,  or  Magelhaens,  a  Portuguefe,  in  the  fervice  of 
.  Spain,  who  failed  through  them  in  the  year  1520,  and  thereby  difcovered  a 
paffage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  or  Southern  Ocean.  He  has  been 
fince  confidered  as  the  firfl  navigator  that  failed  round  the  world,  but  having 
loll  his  life  in  a  (kirmifh  with  (ome  Indians  before  the  fhips  returned  to  Eu- 
rope, the  honour  of  being  the  firft  circumnavigator  has  been  difputed  in  fa- 
vour of  the  brave  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  in  1574  pafled  the  fame  ilrait  10 
his  way  to  India,  from  which  he  returned  to  Europe  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  In  161 6,  La  Maire,  a  Dutchman,  keeping  to  the  fouthward  ot 
thefe  ftraits,  difcovered  in  lat.  54^  another  paffage,  fince  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Straits  X^a  Maire,  and  this  paffage,  which  has  been  generally  preferred 
by  fucceeding  navigators,  is  called  doubling  Cape  Horn.  The  author  cf 
Anfon's  voyage,  however,  from  fatal  experience,  advifes  mariners  to  keep 
clear  of  thtfe  ilraits  and  iflands,  l^y  running  down  to  61  or  6z  deg.  fouth 
lat.  before  they  attempt  to  fct  their  face  wellward,  towards  the  South  Seas ; 
but  tlie  extreme  long  night,  and  the  inteofe  cold  in  thofe  latitudes,  render 
that  paiTage  practicable  only  in  (he  months  of  January  and  February,  which 
is  there  the  middle  of  fummcr* 
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A  NEW  GEOGRAPMIGAL  TABLE. 

CofltaiDlng  the  Names  and  Situations  of  the  chief  Citie;, 
Towns,  Seas,  Gulfs,  Bay$,  Straits,  Capes,  and  dthcr  re- 
markable places  in  the  known  World.  Collected  from  the 
mod  authentic  Charts^  Maps,  and  Obfervations* 


Names  of  Placet.     Prcvinceu      Countries.       garter. 


ABbeYilIe,  Picardy,  France, 

Aberdecp  Abcrdeenfhirey  Scotia  ndy 


Abo,       "         Finland, 
Acapuico,    '    Mexico, 
Adriatic  fea,  or.   ^ 
GulfofVcnice,'»*»''~" 
Acbeoi  Sumatra, 

•Adventure  Ifle, Pacific 


Eurofie 

Europe 
Sweden,  Europe 

North,  America  17-10  N.  101-20  W. 

luly  and  Tur-  .     Mediterrapean  Sea. 
key,  Europe 


•     Lut. 
D.  M. 

50®  7  N. 
57. 22  N. 
60-27  N. 


Long* 
D.  M. 
i°54  E\ 
1-40  W. 
22  18  E. 


Agde, 
Agen, 
St.  Agnes 
(lights) 
Agra, 
,Air, 

Adnanople, 
Aix, 
Alby, 
Aleppo, 


Languedoc, 

Gutenne, 

SciUiefi, 


Eail  India,      Afia 
Ocean^  Afia 

France^  Europe 

France,  Europe 

AtlanticOceanEurope 


5-22  N.  95- 29  ^. 
17-05  S.  1441 2  W. 
43-^8  N.       3.33  E. 


Eaft  India, 

Scotland, 

Turkey, 

France, 

France, 

Turkey, 

Turkey, 


Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

£ui;ope 

Europe 

Afia 

Afia 

Africa 

Africa 


Airftinre, 

Romania, 

Provence, 

Languedoc, 

Syria, 
Alexandrctta,  Syria, 
Alexandria,      Lower  Egypt,Turkey, 
Algiers,  Algiers,  Barbary, 

Albany,  New  York,       North 

Amboyna,        Amboyna  Ifie  Eaft  India 
Ambrym  Ifle,  South  Pacific  Ocean,Afia 

Amfens,  Ille  of  France,Francc,    '        Europe 

AMSTfiRDAM,  Holland,  Netherlands,    Europe 

Amftcrdam,      Ifle,  Pacific  Ocean, Afia  * 

Ancona,  March  of  An-Italy,  Europe 

cona, 
Agra,  Tercera  Ifle, 

Antigua  (St.  Antigua  Ifle 
John's  town) 


44-12  N. 
49-56  N. 

26-43  N. 

42-c/o  N. 

43-31  n; 

43  S5  N. 
35  45  N. 
36.35  N. 
5 1  I  i  n. 
3649  n. 


America  42-48  N. 


Afia 


4.25 


S. 


o  40  E. 
641  W. 

7649  E. 

•4  35  w- 

26  30  £• 
5.31  £• 
2  13  E. 

3725  E. 

36  25  E. 

30  2 1  E. 

2  17  E. 

73  30  W. 
127-25  E. 


1609  S.  168  17  E. 
49  53  N.  2-22  E. 
5222.  N.  *4  49  E. 
21-09.  S.  174.51  W. 
43.37  N.     13-35  E. 


Antioch,  Syria, 

Antwerp,'         Brabant, 
Archipelago,'    Iflands  of 
Apaj(mc)      Pacific 
Archangel,       Dwinai 
Afcenfion  Ifle, 
Aftracan,         Aftracan, 
Atlieas,  Achara, 

St.  AugufiiQ,  Madagafcar, 
Aarora  Iflcj     Sguth 


36-30  N. 
51.13.N- 


AtlanticOceanEurope     38  39  N. 
Carib-  fea,       N.  Ame-  17-04N. 

rica 
Turkey,  Afia 

Netherlands,    Europe 
Greece,  Europe 

Ocean,  Afia 

Ruflia,  Europe 

S.  Atlantic     Ocean 

Afia 

Europe 


27-07  W. 

62-04  w. 

36-40  E. 

04  27  E. 
Mediterranean  Sea. 
16-46  S.   1 68- 3 2  E. 
64-34  N.     38.59  E. 


Ruflia, 
Turkey, . 

South  Ind.fea,  Africa 
Pacific  Ocean|Afii( 
60 


7.56  N. 
46-00  N. 
38-05  N. 
33-3^  S. 


14-27  W- 
51-00  E, 
23-57  E. 
43- » 3  E. 


J  5-08  S«  168-22  E, 

Namei 
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NoHit  ofPlacut        Provmceu 


Ati»   .  A^9  Eaft  Ifidity      Afia 

Avi^on,         Provfnce  France^  Europe 

1Q  Agdad,     Syraca  Anbia»Turkef ,  Afia 


Baltic  fcashf  tween 
Balafore,  Orixa» 

Say  of  BfTcayfCoail  of 
Bay  of  BeogaLCnaft  of 


Ger.and  S  wed*  Europe 


Baldivia, 
Balbec, 
Barcelonat 
Barbuda  ifle, 

Bafil, 

2<«flot^a,' 

B<i(Ha, 

Bath, 

Belfafty 

Brnder, 

BaycuiC,  • 

BftRLTNy 

Bermudasy 

Betn, 

Berwick, 

Belgrade, 

Benc0olen^ 

Batavia, 

Baffc  TcJfrc, 


Chili, 
Syria. 
Catalonia, 


Bafil, 


Eaft  India, 

Frafice, 

litdta. 

South 

Turkey, 

Spain, 


Afia 

Europe 

Afia 


Lot.       Irngk 
D.  M.       D.  M. 
soio  N.    95-30  £f 
43-57  N,    04.53  L 
33»ao  N%    43-51  L 
Atlantic  Ocein« 

21  20  N.    8605  L 
AtlanTic  Ocrao. 
lodiM  Ocean. 


America  39-35  S.    8hioW» 

Afia        3$'3o  N,    37-00  L 

Europe    4t-s6  N*    oi-iS  £• 

Atlantic  Occao^.  Ame^  17-49  ^-    61-55W. 

rica 
Europe 
Afia 


Switzerland, 
£yracaArabia>  Turkey, 
Corfica«  Italy, 

Somerfetfhire,  England, 
Ulfter,  Irdahd, 

BafTarabia,        Turkey, 
Normandy,      France, 
Brandenburg,  Germany,- 
Bermuda  IflesyAtlaoticOceanN.  Amc' 32*25  N. 

rica 
Bern,  Switzerland 

Berwtckfiiire,  Scotknd, 
Sertla,  Turkey 

Sumatra,  Eafl  India, 

Java,  '    Eafl  India, 

Goadaloupe,    Carib*  fea, 


Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 


Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Afia 

Afia    . 


47-3^  N. 

42*20  N. 
5r-22  N. 
54.30  N. 
46-40  N. 
49-  J  6  N. 
52^32  N. 


47-00  N. 
55.48  N. 
45-00  N. 
03-49  S. 


07.34  t 
47-00  L 

09^  L 
©f.i5W. 
06-30  W. 
29-00  £« 
00-47  £• 
13.31  L 

65-35  w. 
oi-4jW. 

31-20  £« 

101-05  E. 


c6  10  S.  106.56  E. 


Bourdeaux, 
Bavonne, 


Bofton, 

Boston, 

Balabola^ 

Bologne, 

Bologfia, 


N*  Amc- 1\5''59  N, 

rica 
Europe    44-50  N.' 
Europe    45-29  N. 
55-48  N. 


Gofenne,  Franccr 

Gafcony,  France, 

Borroughfton-  I^nlitbgewfb.  Scotland, 
neff, 

Lincoln  (hire,    England, 
New  £ngland,North, 
nie,  Pacific  OctaD,Afia 

Picardy,  France,  Europe 

Bolcgnefef        ^taly,  Europe 

Bolfchcri^f^  Siberia,  Ruffia,  Afia 

Bombay,  Bombay  Ifle,   Eaft  India,      Afia 

Bridgetown,    Barbadoee,       Atlantic  OceanN*  Amc- 13- 051 N 

rica 

Europe 

£rOrope 


Europe 


Europe    53-IO  N. 

America  42-25  V^ 
16-32  S. 
50  43  N, 
4429  N 


61.54  W. 

OO-J^^* 

0M5  Wr 
03-44  W. 

0025  E* 

7o-3a  ^• 

151^7^* 
1*31  ju 

ji'26  E» 


52  54  N.  i56'4»  I' 

18.56  N,    7«-43i; 
-    58.03  w. 


BHboa,  Bifcay,  Spain, 

BirmtngYiam,  Warwickfliire,  England, 


Bokharia, 

Breda, 

BVcft, 

Bremen, 

Briftol, 

BassxAW, 
Brufiela, 


Ufccc    .  Tartary, 

Brabant,  Netherlands,' 

Britanny,  France,. 

Lower  Saxony , Germany, 
Somerfetfiijre,  England, 
Silefia,  Bohemia, 

Brabant,  Netherlands, 


SucBoa  A;re«jLa  Plata,        BraCl^ 


Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 


43  26  N. 
52-30  N. 
39  40  N. 
51-25  N. 


03-18  W. 

oi-50  ^• 
67.00  w. 

04-IJ  K. 
If. 


48.2a  N.    of^^ 
od  20  K. 


53  25  N- 

51-33  N.  02-25^' 

51.03  N.  i7->3*:' 

^    50.51  N.  04»  *;• 

S.  Ame-  34-35  Sr  iS-^^^' 
rica,  . 


A  MEW  GEOGRAPHICAL  TAtL£. 


toi7 


Namtt  rf  Pt0efin    Pra^mi&B.      CouKtrU^.        ^jfotteiK        Lah      Lbi^. 

D.  M.    IX  M. 

Turkeff  Europe    44-26  N.     a6  15   £• 

Bri^*  ii  Germ.  Europe  *       Atlantic  Ocean. 
Europe  and    Afia 


Buksraft, 

Walachia, 

Sritifh  fea^ 

betweea 

Blackf  or  Euz-Torkey  in 

ine  £ea» 

Brugw* 

Fkadersy 

Brummckf 

Lov  SaioojS 

Buda, 

Lower 

Burlington^ 

Jerfey, 

Bonrboa  lOei 

,  Sotttk 

/^AbcUo 
V(Pbrt) 

Terra  Firm, 

CadiZf 

Andalufia, 

CaeHf 

Kormaadf, 

Cahor«9 

Goicnnej 

CagliaOf 

Sardinia,  . 

Caciiao» 

Tonquin, 

CanPOy 

Lower 

Calais, 

Picardy, 

CaBao, 

Per  a, 

Cakatta,  * 

Bengal, 

Calmary 

Snuland, 

Paaabray, 

Cambreiiap  •  • 

Netherlands,  Europe  Jft-t6  N. 
Germany,  Europe  51-30  N. 
Hungary,  Euvi^e  47-40  N. 
NortS,  Annerica  40.08  N. 

Indian  Oceafl,  Africa  ao  51  S. 
South  Aoieridk  10-03  ^* 


Cambtetown,-  Argyleihire, 
£aaibri(%e,      Cambridge- 

(hire 
Cambfidige,      New 

Canary,  N.  J^.Canary  ifles, 
Point, 


Spain, 

France, 

France, 

Italy, 

Eaft  India, 

Egypt, 

France, 

3outh 

EaftlndM, 

Sweden, 

Netherlands, 

Scotland, 

England, 

England, 


Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
^Surope 
Aiia 
Africa 
Europe' 
America 
Afia 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 


56.31  N. 
49«'ir  N« 

44*26  N« 
39-25  N. 
a  I -50  N. 
300a  N* 
-50.57  N. 
laoi  N. 
aa'34  N. 
56-40  N, 

50-10  N- 

55-30  N. 
52-1  a  N, 


03-05  E, 

fo-30  £. 

-i^iio  £. 

75  00  W. 

SS-^i  E. 
6727  E. 

9.06  W. 
016  SV. 
1-31  £. 

loy-op  E. 
3^1-23  E, 

r-55  E. 
76.55  W. 
88*34  E. 
16-20  £, 

3-18  E. 

5.40  W. 


R  Ame-  42-25  N.    71-05  W, 
rica 
Atlantic  Ocean  Africa      28-13  N,    15-33  W. 


Candia, 

Canfo  Port, 

Cambodia, 

Canterbury, 

Canton, 

Carlefcroon, 

Cartbagt 

Ruins, 
Carthagena, 
Carthagena, 
CaHifle^ 
Cardigan, 
Caady, 

Cafpiaq  Sea,    RuiBa, 
Cafaa,  Cafao, 

Caflcl,  Hefle  CafTel, 

Caftrca,  Langucdoc, 

St.  Catheriiie'sAthmtic, 

Ifle, 
Cavan,  Cayan, 

Cayennej  Cayenne  Ifle, 

(T^ti^l  I^an^ttedoci 


Candia  iflaad, 

Notiji  Scotia» 

Cambodia, 

Kent, 

Canton, 

Schonen, 

TVrra  Firma, 

Murcia 

Cumberland, 

Cardiganshire 

Ceylon, 


Mediten  Sea, 

North 

Eaft  India, 

England, 

China, 

SwedcQi 

Barbary, 

South 

Spain, 

England, 

Wales, 

Indian  Oceani 

Tartary, 

Siberia, 

Germany, 

France, 

Ocean, 

Ireland, 
Soutli 
France, 
60Z 


Europe 

America 

Ada 

Europe 

AQa 

Europe 

Africa 

America 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Afia 
AAa 
Afia 
Europe 
Europe 
South  A- 
^erica 
Europe 
America 
Europe 


35-' 8  N. 
45.20  N. 

13-30  N. 
51-16  N. 
23-07  N. 
56-20  N. 
36-30  N. 

10-36  N. 
37-37  Nf. 

54-47  N. 
52-10  N. 

7-54  N- 

55-43  N. 
51-19  N. 

4337N. 

27-35  s. 

54-51  N. 

4-56  N. 

43-23  N. 


60^50  Ww 
05-00  E. 
1-15  E. 
113-07  £• 
15-31  E. 
09-00  ]{• 

75-»r  E. 
1-03  W. 
2.35  \^, 

4-3^  ^» 
79-00  E, 

49-»3  ?• 
9-34  E- 
2-19  E. 

49-12  W. 

7  18  W. 

52-10  W. 

$-47  E- 


A  NEW  GEOGRAPHIC 

f  Plaettt  ProvlBcet.  Cemtria. 


An, 

Eaft  India,       A 

,           Provrnee 

Francf,               E 

dad.     BT'a"Arab;a,TurJier.           A 

licfct,bftwecn 

Gcr.and  Swed.E 

Orina, 

Eafl  India,       A 

IKoT.Coxfl  of 

Fra»«,             Et 

ragsUCmft  of 

India.               A 

Chni, 

Sontli                A 

Srria. 

Turkey,           A 

«,        Catalonia, 

Spain,                 E 

Hie. 

Atlantic  OmidN. 

Bam. 


•Switzerland,     Eurtipc 


EyracaArabia.Turkey, 
CorTica,  Italy. 

Somcifctlliire,  Ergland, 
Ulfter,  Irtland, 

BatTarabia,  Tiirlccy. 
Namandy,  France, 
Btandenburg,  Germany, 


Aiia 

Europe  4. 

Eurupe  5 . 

£urope  5^^ 

Eurapc  46 

£arope  49- 

"iirope  51. 


Bermuda  Ides, Alia iiiicOccRtiN.  An 


-3;- 


Bem,  Swltierland  Europe  47-: 

i           Berwicfefiiire,  Scotland,  Europe  55  j. 

,          Seryla,  Ta'key  Ei.rope  4; 

D,       Sumatra,  Eaf)  India,  Afia  &j  -. 

Java,  Eaft  India,  Al'ia  c,^  1 : 

^frct     GDadaloupe,  Carjb.  {ea, 


W,      Guienne,  Prance, 

i         Gafcony.  Franee, 

lAon-  Unlilbgowdi.  Scotland. 


N.  Ame-  15-59  N 

E<irope  44.50  N. 
tii'ope  4j-a9  N, 
Europe     55-4^  N. 


Lincolntiiire,    England,  Europe  53-10  N. 

New  Engl  and,  North,  Amen'o  41-25  N. 

rUe,  Pacific  Ocean,Afia  16  j»  S.   1 

Picardy,  France,  Europe  50  43  N. 

,  Bnlo^nefe,         Italy,  Europe  44 19  N. 

Ktot,  Siberia,  Ri.ftia,  Afia  s»  H  N.   1 

,  Bombay  I  fie,    Eaft  India.  Afia  18.56  N. 

VB,     Batbadoec,       Atlantic  Oi^eanN.  Am^-  130^^. 

BiTcay,  Spain,  Europe  43  aft  N. 

tem,  Warwick  (liire,  England,  Enropc  51-30  N. 

I,  Ufbec  Tarlary.  Afia  35  40  N. 

Bfabani,  Netherlandi,.  Europe  51-41  N. 

Briunny,  France,  Eurupe  48-11  N. 

LowerSaxoay.Gcmiany,  Eunipe  53  15  N. 

homerfetfhite,  England,  Emupe  51-33  N. 

IT,       Rilefia,  Bohemia.  Europe  jt-ojN. 

Brabant,  Nelherlandt^  Europe  50-f  1  N»  . 


-....„..-.           /^j,i] 

^^^H 

D.  M. 

^D^I^^^' 

^^^V^    ^     j-^^^^HlA 

jiEnTopc     52-0O  N. 

4  «S  K. 

^^Hk  M«    -   '  — ^^^^H^^K ' 

Alk        41^1  N 

so-so  K. 

■iirutei  -         -^  <k 

Europe     4j  41  M. 

«S8W. 

HErb, 

Europe     49  ;j  N. 

059B. 

IMS.       h' 

Europe     47  1  9  N. 

457E. 

ESiu,  Ik^ 

Europe     4^.30  N. 

Ia-iq£. 

^fe    >" 

Europe     4S  33  N. 

,i-4'W. 

^^■U'    Jb^' 

Aipciica  IS  iS  N. 

(il.2zW. 

^K„i«l_ 

Europe      51  07  N. 

1.3E. 

Europe      48-44  N. 

1-  30W. 

^^E) 

Europe      51  5a  N. 

■  >!:%,&  ^ 

Europe     54  sj  N. 

J.4dW.      • 

A6a         31  37  N. 

6530E. 

^^1     Cna,    h>     ' 

Euiupe     s'coN. 

.336E. 

Eur..pe      56  26  N. 

.+8W 

Euiope     55-31  N. 
Eurtipe     54^  4S  N. 

600W 

Europe     55-44  N. 
Europe     50-53  N. 

4!oW, 
1-04  £. 

.    Europe     51-03  N- 
Emopc     55.58  N. 

J-J7  E-      ,, 
«-15W. 

Eowpe    55  08  N.        j-^sW.        1 

n.Euiopc    Ailautic  Ottaa.                  j 

aa^  N.E.of  Aila,  N.P-cifie  Ocean.        ] 

ACa    *      ^8.o(  N. 
Ada           2i-»4S. 

^7-3c  E, 
i,4..SW. 

Anierkli  37  06  S. 
Europe     55-57  N. 

10il-4lW. 
3..7W. 

Europe     5U-08  I^ 
fcu.vpf    44-3+  N. 
Afia         30-10  .S. 
Tl    0:     54.15  N. 

(8-46  a. 

♦  ■9W. 

O34E. 
iSjSil  E. 
ao-oo  E. 

7-ioE. 
i6l^»3  Ei 

3y-56N. 

4--oiX. 

1  £• 
.,  If. 
-/C. 

.  1 II'. 
-III. 

4ai8 
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N0mii  of  PJaetim  Provinsfim      Countrkim       garter* 


Challoiit  Burgundy, 

ChandernagoreBcngaly 
Charkoni         Ue 


Chart  rc9f 
Cherbourg, 

Chriftoaaft 
SoQndi. 
St.  Chrifto- 


Orlea|inoi9» 
Notmandyf 
Terra  del  Fa-  South, 

_  egP»     .. 
Caribbean        Sea, 


D.  M. 

France,  Europe    46-46  N- 

£aft  India*      Afia         2 a. 51  N. 
Hudfon's  Bay,North  A-52-03.N. 

merica 
.Europe     48  26  N. 
Europe    49  .^8  N. 
America  55*21  N. 


Trapcc, 
France, 


D.  M, 

4' 56  -T'. 

79  oc  :i\ 

I  33  ^'• 


» »  . 


pher's  Ifle,  •     - 

Civita  VecchiaPatro  Di  S.    Italy, 

Paro,' 
^Clerke's  IHes,  Atlantic:       .  t>ceaQ, 


AuTcirgnc        F^oee, 
Allaci:,  France,     • 

£le^«  of  Co*  Germany, 

logne, 
Iriih  fea,  .      .Ireland,    . 
Comortn,Oii  this  fide  ihcEaft  It^disu 
Ganges,  . 
•— Fini^erre,     Galicia,        ,.  Spain, 
—St.  Vincent, Algarve,        r  Portugal, 


Clermont, 

Colroar, 

Cologne 

Cape  Clear 


N.  Amc- 17-15  N- 

rica 
Europe     42  05  N^ 

South  A-55-oj  S. 

merica 
Europe     45  46  N. 
Europe     4b  04  N. 
Europe     50  55  N* 


»f  C^od 
Hope, 

-^Florida, 
— Verd, 
— -Horp, 


Hottentots,     Caffrarisi, 


Europe 
Afia 

'  » 

Europe 
Eurppe 
Africa 


5i-i«  N- 
7  56N- 

42-51  N. 

37-02  N, 
34-29  S. 


6^38  /T. 
II  51  E. 

34-37  /?' 

.3-10  £. 
7-37  L. 
7-tlo  Z. 

H  10  I>\ 
78-10  £, 

,   9-12  /?' 

857/^^ 
18-28  i*. 


Eaft  Florida,    North 

-I  Negroland, 
Terra,  del  Fa-  South 

ego  I  {land, 
betweeni-  Swed*.  if.  t)eo.£urope  ^  Atlantic  Oceao* 


America  24.57  N-, 
Africa       14-45  ^* 
America  55-58  §• 


oA'^ 
17  aSr. 

66-21  /r. 


Cattegate, 
Ceuta, 
'Chefter, 
Charles 

TO  w  v, 
Copenhagen, Zealand  ifle,     penmar^. 
Constant!-    Romania,,        Turkey, 


Fcr,  .  /Morocco, 

Che(hire,  England,  ' 

South  CaroUnaNorth 


Africa  35  #4  N, 
Europe  5 3*  15  N- 
Amertca  32^45  N. 


NOPLE, 

Cork, 

Coventry, 

Con  (lance, 

Corinth, 

Cowes, 

Cracow, 


Munfter,  Ireland, 

Warwickfiiire,  England, 
Suat>ia,  Germany, 

Morea»   .  Turkey, 

iqe  of  Wight,England, 
Little  Poland,  Poland, 

Cremfmunfter,  Arch-duchy  pfGcrmany, 

Auftria 

CurafTou,  CurafToa  Ifle    Weft  India, 

Cufco,  Peru^  South 

Cummin,  Ifle,  North  Pacific  Ada 

Ocean, 

DAmafcus  Syria,  Turkey,  Alia 

DantzicPoliih  Pruifia,  Poland,  Europe 

X>acca,'  Bengal,      *       Eaft  Indi^^       Afia 

Delhi,  Delhi,  Eaft  India,      Afia 


Europe     55-40  N, 
Europe    4i.o|  N* 

51-55  N- 
52*25  N. 

47-37  N- 
37.30  N. 

50-4O  N. 

Europe    ,50^10  N- 
Europe    48-03  N. 

* 
America  1 1-56  N. 

America  12-25  S» 


Europe 
Europe 
Eu^6pe 
Europe 
Europe 


6' so  W. 

0  03  /r. 

7^12  H'\ 

J  2-40  £. 
2858  JS. 

8-«3  W. 

1  25  tv. 

9  12  £. 

z$  00  £* 
I  14  //'. 

14-12  £. 

68-20  IV, 

70- 00  /?^. 


31-40  N.  1 21*09  £, 

33-15  N.  37-20  £, 
54-22  N.  183)^  £. 
*3-30  N.  .  8g-2o  ^. 
aj-oo  N.     76-30  J5, 


\ 
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I 

I 

Wtf iq^  i^Ffdcts^  Province*      Countrk4*       ^ariff. 


Derbeot, 


I>.icppc, 

I>iCbiiige9, 

3D(^iniaiquC| 
Dover*. 
Drcux, 
Derby; 

Dundee. 

qrham» 
pombartooi 
iDuQgenefsy 
Dunkirk* 
Ditnbari 
Dumfn^Sf 
N^iih 


Holland, 
Dagiftani 

Gafcoay, 

Norm^dy^ 

Burgupdf, 

Su?bia^ 

Brc(ag<ic* 


N^thetlandf^ .  Eorc^pc 


Pcrfia, 

France, 

France* 

France,* 

Germany, 

France, 


Wind4ilaad>,Weft  lndi>, 


Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 


Lai. 

D.  M. 
52-06  N. 
41-41  N 

43  4»  N- 
49  5S  N. 

47  »9N- 
48-30  N. 

48  33  N. 


Kent, 

Orle^nnouy 

Derby0)irC» 
Ulfter,^ 

Guzerat, 
Saxony, 
Forfar, 
Leinfter,  . 
pprbaip, 


England, 
France, 
England,  . 
.(rcland, 
.Eaft  India,^ 
Germany, 
Scotland^ 
Ireland,      • 
England, 


Aiperica   15  18  N. 
Europe     51  07  N, 


Europe 

Elf  rope 

Europe 

A«a 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 


to 

Dumbf  tton(h.  Scotland, 

Kent,  England, 

Flanders,    -  .  Netherlan^Vi    Europe 

Haddington,  Scotland,         Euiope 

l)uiptriea(hife,ScotUnd,         Europe 
_  betweea     j&ng.andFrafi.Europe 

^  Cbannelf 

^adcri^  oceao,  betw.  the  N.WtofN.  Ain^  apd  N.E.of  ^fja,  N. Pacific  Ocean 


48-44  N. 
52  58  N, 

54  52  N, 
31  37  N, 
51  CO  N. 
56  26  N, 
53-21  N. 
54*48  N. 

55-44  N- 
50-52  N. 

51-02  N. 

55.58  N. 

55  08  N. 


Atlantic  Qce^Q. 


1039 

« 

D.  M. 

495  5. 

50-^0  E. 

058W. 

059  E« 

457E. 

10-19  £• 

.   .i-4iW. 

r)i.22W. 

"i  13  E. 
1-16  E. 
1  -  30W. 

7-40W. 
6930  £» 

133^^ 
2-48W. 

6.00W 

|.25W* 

4  20W« 

1-04  £• 
2-27  £• 
2-25W- 
3-*5W- 


EphcfuJ^ 
Eaouwe  Ifle, 
Eaftcf.  iile, 
Edinburgh, 
Eddyitooe, 
Encbruo, 

i^natunaifle.   Pacific 
Efting,  Piuflia, 


Natulia,  Turkcyj 

Pacific  Ocean, 

Pacific  ,  Ocean, 

EdinburghQi.  Scotland.' 
l^ng.  Channel,  England, 
t)auphine,      France, 
Ocean, 
Poland, 


Afia  '  38-01  ^, 

Afia  21-24  S. 

America  97  06  S. 

Europe  55-57  N, 


fimbden^  Wc/tphalia,    Gerroi|ny, 

£rrainangaIfle,Pacitip  Ocean, 

Erzcrum,         Turcomapia,  Turkey, 


Ethiopian  Sea,  Coaft  of 
EuHatius,         Carib*  Sea, 
£vcreu3c,  Normandy, 

Exeter,  DevonfHirc, 

FAImouth,  Cornwall, 
Falkirk,  Stirling, 
Fez,  Fez, 

Fcrrol,  Galicja, 

Fay^l  Town^   Azores, 
Ferdinand  I^a- 

ronko, 
Fcr«r^,  Fenarefc, 

Ferro  (Town) Canaries, 
Florence}  Tufcany, 
Flores,.  Azores, 

St.  Flour,        Auvergne, 
FraBce(  Ifleof)  Indian 


Guinea, 

Well  India, 

France, 

England, 

England, 

Scotland, 

Morocco, 

Spain, 


Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe; 

'^Hz  ' 

Afia 

Africa 


50-08  K- 
44.34  N. 
20-10  4S. 
54-15  N. 

53-25  N- 

48*46  9. 
39.56  N. 


Atlantic  Ocean. 


1^7.30  £• 

.174>25W. 

169-41 W. 

3-W-7W. 

4-19W, 

6-34  E. 

169-59  ^ 

30-0P  £• 

7. JO  E. 
169-23  E? 
42-05  '£• 


N.  Amer«i7-r29  N. 
Europe     49-0 1  N. ' 


50-44  N,, 
50-oiJ  N. 
SS^S^  N. 
33-30  N. 
43-30  N. 

38-32  N- 

3-5^  S. 


.Europe 

Eprope 

Europe 

Africa 

Europe 
Atlan.Ocean,  Lurope 
BrafJ,  South  A 

merica 
Italy,  Europe 

Atlant.Ocean,  Africa 
Italy,  Europe    43  46  N. 

Atlant.OceaD,Europe     3934  N. 
France,  Europe     45-01  N. 

Oceao|  Afirica     ^0-09  S* 


44.54  N. 
27.47  N. 


63-05  W. 
1-13  E. 

3-29  /r. 

4-57  z^- 
3.48  m 

600IV. 

8-40  IV. 

28  36  If: 
3243  /r* 

1 1-41  /?• 
17-40/r. 
11.07  -^^ 

30.51  IK 
3-«o  i?. 

57-33  ^' 


iO$G 


A  NEW  GEOGRAPHICAJ:-  TABLE. 


Namfi^rf  PiacM,  Provmees.     Cmtntrks.         ^j^arier* 


Francforton    Franconii, 

the  Maioy 
Fraweiiburg,    PoUHi 
Fucgo  Iflc,      Cape  Vcrd, 
Funchaly  Madeira». 

Furntrait  Ifle,  Pacific 


GernaBy^ 
Pniffia. 


D.M. 
Europe    4^55  N. 


Europe 


Atlant.OceaO|i^  frica 
AtlaDLOccaOy  Africa  • 
Ocean,  Afia 


FortSt.DavLdjCoromandely  Eaft  lodia,      AGa 


GAP,        Daophine, 
r  Genes,   Savoy> 
Geneva,  Geneva* 

j^t^eorg.  Ifle,  Azores, 
GenoAi  Genoa* 

Oibr^kar,        Andalufia, 
St.George  To.  Bermudas, 


France^  Europe 

Italy,  Europe 

Switzerland,  Europe 
Atlant*  Ocean  Europe 
Italy,  Europe 

Spain,  Europe 


54-22  N. 
14  $6  N. 

ly-ii    S» 
17-05  N. 

44-33  N. 
44-25  N. 

46  12  N. 

58.39  N. 

44-25  N, 

S^-c^  N. 


At}ant.Ocean,N.Amer.  52-45  N» 


tSt.  Gerg.Fort,CoroRiandel,  Eaft  India,      A^ 


Ghent, 
Olafgow, 
Ooa, 

Goat  IHe,  ' 
Gomera  Ifle», 


Flanders,  Netherlands,    Europe 

Lanerkfhire  Scotland,         Europe 

Malabar,  £aft  India,      Afia 

Indian  Oeean,  Afia 

Canaries,  Atlant.  Ocean,  Aft*ica 


GoodHope,T,  Hottentots,    CaflFres, 


Goree,  Atlantic 

Gottenbvrg,    Gothland, 


Gottengcn, 

Granville, 

Gratiob, 

Ora^z, 

G-rarelines, 


Ocean, 

S^^den, 
Germany, 
France, 


Atlant.  Ocean,  Europe 


Germany, 


Hanover, 
Normandyj 
Azores, 
Siiria, 

Fr.  J^anders,    NetherlandS| 
Gryphifwajd,  Pomerania        Germany, 
Guadaloupe      Caribean  Sea, 

Glouceilerih.    England,  - 
Fariiilan,  Perlia, 

Rcnfrewfhite,  Scotland, 
Ladrone  Ifle^,  Eaii  India, 

Sweden, 


Glouceiler, 
Gombroom, 
Greenock, 
Guam, 

Gulfof  BothniaCoaft  of 
—of  Finland  between 
^— of  Venice,  between 
*— of  Qrmus,  between 
— of.Perfia,  between 
*— of  Cali  for  ni  abet  ween 
—of  St.  Law.Coail  of 
— ^f  Mexico,  Co«ft  pf 

HAGUE,  Holland 
Hulnbur.HoIfteki, 


Alia 
Europe 
Afia  ' 
Europe 
Swed  &  Ruffia,Eunope 
Italy  &  Turk.  Europe 
Perfia  &  Arab,  Afia 


13-04  N. 
51-05  Nt 
55  51  N- 
15  3'  N- 
"3  55^. 
2  8  05  N. 

33  55  S- 

1 4  40  N. 

57-42  N. 

51.51  N. 

48-50  N. 

39-0^  N. 

47  04  N. 

50.59  N. 

54-04  N. 
N.  Aowrr- 1 5,  59  N. 
Europe  51-04  N. 
30  N. 


A^n'ca 
Africa 
JCurope 
Europe 
Europe 


Europe 
Europe 
Europe 


D.M. 

8-40! 

20-11 E 
24.23W. 
i7<>iW. 
f45^iW. 
80.55  L 

6-09  E. 

8-40  E. 

6o(  £. 

8-51  L 
•5.I7W. 
65-soW. 
80-23  L 

4-10W. 

75-P  £• 

no-o7E. 

18-28  £. 
17-20W. 

.  J/-4J^' 
9-58  £1 

J.I  J  £. 

I3-4JJ- 

m6W. 

74*20  £• 

4.21  W. 


*7  . 

555^  N-      . 
14.00  N.  140-30  ^' 
Baltic  Sea. 
Baltic  Sea. 
MediterraaetD  Sca» 

Indian 'Ocean. 
Indian  Ocean. 


Halliiig9, 

Halifax, 

Halifax, 

Hanover, 

Havannah, 


Germany, 
England, 
England, 
Nova  Scotia,    North 


Perfia  &  Arab,  Afia- 

Calif. &Mexico»N.  Aoier.Pacific  Ocead. 

New  Scotland,N.  Amer. Atlantic  Ocean 

Mexico, 

Netherlands, 


Saitex 
Yorkfliire, 


N.  Amcrr Atlantic  Occao* 
Europe  5*^4  N.  4'^^^* 
Europe  53-54  N.  9'SS  f 
Europe  50-52  N.  o'P!^ 
Europe  55.47  N,  i-5*y 
America  34-40  N.    ^$-»5**^' 


Europe    52-32  N.     9^35  *;* 
N.  Amer.23-1  i  N.    «>'i  p 

ir. -^  *-.  VI        /viO  i-« 


Saxony,  Germany, 

Cuba,  Idarid,  .*        - 

JiavredeGraccNormandy*,  .    France,  Europe     49*29  N.     ^^  ^j.' 

Xa  Hee&,        D«.  Flandera,    Netherlands,    Europe     51-55  N.      ^'J^  ^ 
]^c)lef^nt|      :M£ed,dcBl.Sra|£urope  aad    Afi^ 


A  NEW"  GE0611APHICAL  TABLE: 


iof* 


Mauu  ofPtacii*  Pramnut.        Cttmtriwn 


Quartet,     Lai* 
D.  M. 


Atlant  Occaiiy  Africa      15-55  S. 


St.  Hdcoa;     South 

Ja.  Town, 

Hcrnofand,  .    W.  Bothnia,  Sweden,  Europe 

Henrey'tlflc,  South  Pacific  Ocean, Afia 

HacrleiDi         Holland,  •  Netherlands,  Europe 

Hereford,        Hereford  (hire,  England,  Europe 

Hoai«Ngfaat^  •  Kian  Nan,  China,  Afia 

]L.aHogucCapeNomiandy,  France,  Europe 
Hood'aiile,     South 


hwt. 

D.  M. 
5-44  W^ 


Hoogftraten,    Brabant, 
Howe's  }flc,    S^uth 
Huahine  Ifle,  South 
HulU  Yiirkdiire, 

Hudfixi't  Bay,Coaa  of 

JAkodkoi,   Siberia, 
Janeiro  Rio, 
JalTf,  Moldavia, 

Java  Head,      Java  Ille, 


FaciBc  Ocean,  Afia 
Netherlands,    Europe 
Pacihc  Ocean,  Alia 
Pacific  Ocean,  Afia 


JeddOf 
Jerufalem, 
Immer  Ifle, 
Ingolftadt, 


Japan  Ifle, 
Palefttne, 
South 
Bavaria, 


England, 

Labrador, 

Ruffia, 

Brafil, 

Turkey, 

Eaft  Indi^, 

£afl  India, 


Turkey, 

Pacific  Ocean,  Afia 
Germany,         Europe 
,  St.  Jahn*i  To.  Ant^a,         Leeward  Ifies,  N.  AnMr.  1 7  04  N. 
St«  John^  To.NewtoundUnd,North  America  ^47-3  2  N. 


6t  1%  N.  1 7-58  E. 

19-17  S.  158-45  W. 

52-20  N*  4-10  £« 

52-06  N.  2.38  W. 

33-34  N.  118.54  E. 

49*44  N.  1-51  W. 

9-26  S.  i38"-47W* 

51-24  N.  4-52  £•• 

16-46  S.  154-01  W. 

16-44  S-  151-01  W. 

53-45  N.  ©12  W. 
N.  Amer.  N.  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Afia         62-01  N.  129-52  £% 

S.  Amer.  22-54  8.  42-38  W. 

Europe    47-08  N.  27-34  E.' 

6  49  S.  io6;55  E. 

36-20  N.  1 39-00  E. 

31-55  N.  35-25  ^• 
19-10  S. 

48-45  N. 


Europe 


Afia 
Afia 
Afia 


St.  Jofepb^    Caiifomu, 

Inaname  Ifle,  .Soath 

Iflamabadr       Bengal, 

Ifle  of  Pines,   Sonth* 

IjpAitfAir^ 

Judda, 

Jathria, 

Iovernefi^ 


169  51  £« 
11-27  E. 
^2  04  £. 
52.21  W. 


Mexico,  N.  Amer. 23  03  N.  109-37  W» 


Pacific.  Ocean  I  Afia 
Eaft  India,  Afia 
Pacific  Ocean,Afia 

Afia 


Irac  Agem,      Perfia, 
Arabia  Felia:,  Arabia,  Afia 

Stam,  Eaft  India,      Afia 

Invcmersfliire,  Scotland,  Europe 

Mediterr.  Sea,  ItkTy,  Europe 

Ifbhmus  of  Suez  joint  Africa  to  .  vfia. 

■     "of  Corinth,  joins  the  Morea  to  Greece,  Europe. 
of  Pajama,  joins  North  and  South  America. 


19  31   S. 
22  20  N. 

22-|8    S. 

3225  N. 
21-29  N. 


170  26  £• 
91-50  E^ 

167-43  ^- 
52-55  E. 
49-27  E- 


Hca  Ifle^ 


14.18  N.  100.55  E. 
57-33  N.  4-02  W. 
38.50  N-      1-40  E» 


-of  Malacca,  joln«  Malacca  to  Farther  India,  Afia. 


Irtffi  Sea,  betcreen  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland,'  Europe,  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Indian  Ocean,  Coaft  of  lndia,Afia, 

KAmtfch*  Siberia,  Ruffia, 

itka, 
Kedeere,         Beogd,  Eaft  India, 

Kelfe,  Roaboroughf.  Scotland, 


Afia        5-7-10  N.  163-00  E# 


Kilmamock,  Airfliire, 
Kinfale,  ^  Mtfnfter, 
KittGSTOM,  Jamaica, 
Kiow,  Ukraine, 

Kola,  .    Xtapland, 

Kooingiberg,  Pruffia, 

LAacaAer,liancarhire, 
LevantfcaCoaft  of 
Lignaa,  Teneriffe, 

LndaD,         Aifiicry 


Scotland, 
Ireland, 
Weft  ladia^ 
Ruflb, 
Rufiia, 
Poland, 
England, 
.Syria, 
Canaries^ 
]&ancc^ 


Afi^ 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 


21  48  N. 
55.33  N. 
55.38  N. 
51-32  N. 


America  18-15  N. 
Europe     50-3a  N. 


Europe     68  52  N. 

Europe     54-43  N. 

Europe     54-05  N. 

Afia    "     Mediterranean  lea. 

A.  OceaniS  28  N.     r6  1 3  W. 

Europe    49*  u  N.    o9-a2  £> 


S8-55  E. 

Q2  12  W. 

00.30  w. 
08-20  w. 
76-38  w. 

31-12  E. 

33-13  E- 
21-35  E. 

02.55  ^- 


••ja 
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Namitof  PlactS4  ^     Prpw^uz*         CotMtrtef*         ^uarier^       Laf*  Lo»T» 


LauCannCy 
Leeds, 
Leicefter, 
Leipfic, 


Cant,  of  Vaud,  S«ntzerland» 
Yorkffaire»         England* 
Leiccfterfhircy  England, 


Saxony, 


Leper's  Iflandy  S»  Pacifio 


Leikardf 

Lcfparrei 

Ley  den  f 

Leitb» 

Labor* 

Linlithgow* 

Lincoln* 

Lima* 

Liege, 

Limoges* 

Lintz* 

Lifle,     ' 

Lifbon* 


Germany* 

Ocean*. 

Englapd* 

France, 

Ncthertand^* 

Scotland, 

£aft  ludia* 


Cornwall* 

Gulenne* 

Holland* 

Edinburghih. 

Labor* 

Linlithgow fh.  Scotland* 

Lincolnihire*     England, 

Peru,  South 

Biih.  of  Liege*  Netherlands, 

Limoges,  Fraticc, 

Auftria,  Germany! 

Fren.  Flanders,  Netherlands* 

Eftrtrmadura*    Portu^^al, 


Lizard  Pointy  Cornwall*  England* 


LouKburg* 

Limtriclc* 

Litchfield* 

Loretto* 

London* 


£utx>pe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Aiia 

Europe 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 


C.  Breton  Ifle*  North 

Limerir.kihire*  Ireland* 

StafFordfhire*    England* 

Pope's  Territ.  Italy, 

Middlefex*  England, 
Londonderry*  Londonderry*  Ireland*  . 
Louvtau*  Siam,  >    Eait  India* 

Louvain*  Auiir.  Brabant  Netherlands*    Europe 

Lubec*  Holtlein,  Germany,         Europe 


55  5*  N- 
46  31  N, 

53  48  N. 
52-38  N* 
51  19  N. 
15.23  S. 
50-2^  N. 
45- 18  N. 
52-ic  N. 

55  58  N. 

22-40  N« 
55-56  N. 

53-*5  N^ 
12-01  S. 
50-37  N- 
45.49  N* 
41- 1.6  >l. 
50  37  N. 
38  42  1^. 

49  57  N. 
America  45-53  N. 
Europe     52  35  N. 

52-43  N- 
43  '5  1^- 
S«-3»  N. 

50  0€>  N. 
12  42  N. 

50  53  N^ 
54-0O  N, 


Europe 
EuTopfe 
Europe 
Europe 
Afit 


St.  L"cia  Iflc,  Windward IfleB  Weii  Indies*    N.  Amer.i 3-24  N. 


Lundcn^ 
Luneville* 
Luxemburg* 
Lyons, 

JML  Macaf- Celebes  Iflc, 

far, 
Madeira  Atlantic 

^unchal* 


Gothland* 

Lorrain, 

Luxemburg, 

Lyons, 

Canton* 


Sweden*  Europe 

France,  Euit>pe 

Netherlands*    Europe 


France* 
China* 
Eaft  India* 


Europe 

Afia 

Afia 


5  5-4 1  N. 
48.35  N, 

49  37  N. 
45.45  N- 
22-12  N. 
0509  S* 


12*51  f. 

06-50  f. 

01-29  li\ 
01  03  /T. 
12-25  -^• 

04-36  //'. 

op  52  /r. 
04^52  /. 
03-00  //'. 

75  30  ^• 
03-30  «'. 

00-27  J?'. 

76-44/;: 

^5  4c  £. 

Of -20  /r 

»3  57  ^ 
03-09  £. 

09  04  //. 

05-10  /:'. 

5^9-4^  /?! 

08.48  n\ 
01-04  J^\ 

^4-15  £, 

I  ft  Mcrid. 

07-40  ff\ 

100-56  £. 

.04  4g  £. 

1 1-40  £. 

60-46/5^. 
1$  26  E. 
06  55  E> 

06  is  ^* 

04  54  ^• 
1 13.51  f 
1 19-53  £. 


Ocean*  |  Africa     3a  37  N.      1701  /^^. 


Madras* 
Madrid* 


CoromandeH 
New  CallQe, 


Magdalene  I  He  South 
Mahon'l'ort*    Minorca* 
Majorca  Iflc, 

Malacca,  Malacca* 

Malines*  Brabant* 

MalHcoIa(  Ifle)  South. 
St.  Malofs,       Brctagncs 


Malta  Ifle* 
Manilla* 

Mavtua* 

Maregalaate 

IHe* 


Eatl  India*      Afia 
Spain,  Europe 

Pacific  Ocean* Afia 
Mediterr.  {<;a*  Eiirppe 
Mediterr*  Tea,  Europe 
Kaa  India,      Afia 
Netherlands,    Europe 
Pacific  Ocean*Afia 
France*  Europe 


Mediterranean  Sea,  Africa 

Luconia  Phil'^  Eall  India,      Afia 

lip  Iflcs* 
Mantua,  Italy* 

Atlantic  Oceao» 


13-04  N« 
40-25  N. 
1^-25  S. 
39.50  N. 

39  35  N- 

02-12  N. 

51-01  N. 
16-15  N. 
4838  N. 

35-54  N. 
14-36  N. 


Europe    45  20  N. 
St  Amcr.  15-55  N. 


8q33  E^ 
03-/0  E- 

03-53  E- 
02-54  E- 

IC2-I0  £• 
04.33  I' 

167*44  £' 
01-56  /^. 

14-33  f- 
120-58  £" 

to-47  ^* 
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J^amet  of  Placets  Promnc9g.       CountrUim 


St.  Mary's  To. '\20rcB, 
Maflcelyne  XilcftSouth 
Mauritius,      •  Indian 
Mauruta  Ifle»   South 
Maycnce« 
Mayo  lfle» 


D.  M. 

05-27  E.; 
75-59  W.- 

61^03  W.. 
06-38  W. 
25-06  W.' 


.    ^arter^     hat, 
'  D.  M.  • 
MarreiDet,     '    ProvencCy  France,  Europe   ^3-17  N. 

St.  Martha,  St.  Martha,  Terra  Firma,  America  i  1-26  N. 
St. Martin's  IfleCaribean  Ifles,  Weft  India,  America  18*04  ^* 
Martioicp  ifle,  Ctiiibean  Ifles,  Weft  lodi^,  America  14  44  N: 
St.  Mary'a  IflcyScilly  IHes,     'Atlant.  Ocean,£urope  49-57  N. 

Atlant.  Oceiin^Europt  36  56  N. 
Pacific  Ocean, Afia        1632   S.   16804  ^» 
Ocean,  Africa     20.09  S.     57  34  E. 

Pacific  Ocein,Arta  16-25  ^*  '5*"37  ^* 
LiOwcr  Rhiae>  t^crnoany,  Europe.  49  54  N.  0825  E.^ 
CapcVerdj       Atlant.  Ocean,Africa     15-10  N.     23ooW. 

Champaf^ne,     France,  ^ .•*  --  vt 

Arabia  Fc*lix,  Arabia, 
Arabia  Felix,  Arabia, 
between  £urope  and 

Fez,  Parbary, 

Sicily  iiland,     Italy, 

E^ft  India, 
North 


Meaux, 
Medina, 
Mecca, 
Mediter.  fea, 
Meq'uinez, 

MfiSSINA, 

Mergui,' 
Mexico. 


02-57   E. 

39  33  E. 
41-00  E. 


Siam, 

Mexico, 
Mtiford  HavenPembrokefliirc, Wales, 
Maicta  Ifles,     South 
St.  Michael's    Azorea, 

ifle 
Middleburglfl.  South 


Europe  48-57  N. 

Afia       25  00  N. 

Afla        2 1.-45  N. 

Africa     \    Atlantic  Ocean. 

Africa  '  34  30  N.     06  00  E. 

Europe    38-30  N.     15-40  E. 

Afia        12  12.N.     98-13  E. 

America  19-54  N.   loooo  W. 

Europe  41-43  N.     05-15  W« 
Pacific  Ocean,  Afia        17*52  S. 
Atlant.  Ocean,Europe  37-47  N. 


48  01  W. 
25  3fW. 


Milan, 
Mocha, 

MoO£MA, 

Montreal, 

MoBtpelier, 

Montrofe, 


Pacifie  Ocean,  Afia        21-20  S. 


Milanefe,  Italy, 

Arabia  FeUx,  Arabia, 


Modena,  ' 
Canada, 
Lanfi^uedoc, 
Forfar, 


Montague  Ifle,South 


Italy, 
North 
France, 
Scotland, 


Europe  45  25  N. 
Afia  15  40  N. 
Europe  44  34  N. 
America  45 -35  N. 
Europe  43  36  N. 
Europe  ^6  34  N. 


174-29  \y, 

09  30  E. 
43  JO  E- 

Mi?    E. 

73  J I  W. 

^3-37  '^' 
020  W; 


MontferratlflcCaribean  Iflc8,Weft  India, 


Pacific  Ocean,  Afia        1726  S.  168-36  £. 


Moaocco, 
Moscow, 
Munich, 
Manfter, 

NAiVa, 
Nanci, 
Nanking, 
'Namur, 
Nangafachi, 
Naples, 
Nanteii 
Nice, 
Newport, 
Nieuport, 
New  York, 
Nineveh, 


Morocco, 

Mofcow, 

Bavaria, 

Wcftphalia, 

Livonia, 

Lorrain, 

Kiangan, 

Namur, 

Japan, 

Naples, 


Barbary, 

Ruffia, 

Germany, 

Germany, 

Rufila, 

France, 

China, 

Netherlands, 


America  16-47  ^* 
Africa  30-32  N. 
Europe  55-45  N. 
Europe  48-09  N. 
Europe  52  co  N. 
Europe  59  00  N. 


62  1 2  W; 
06-10  W. 
37-50  E. 
u  35  E. 
07  16  E. 

27  35  £• 
06  10  E. 


Europe  48-41  N« 

Afia     .  32  10  N.  118*30  E. 

Europe  50-28  N.     Q449  E. 


N.  Pacific  Oc.  Afia       3232  N.  128-51   E.  •' 


Italy, 

FrancCf 

Italy, 


Bretagne, 
Piedmont, 

Rhode  ifland,  North 
Flanders, .         Netherlands, 
New  York,      North 
Curdillan,         Turkey, 
St.  Nich.MoleiHifpaniola,      Well  India, 
Newcaille,    •    NorthumberL  England, 

Chekiang,        China, 


Europe  40-50  N. 
Europe  47-13  N. 
Europe  43  4- 1  N. 
America  41  35  N. 
Europe  51  07  N. 
America  40  40  N. 
Afia        36  00  N. 


Niogpo^ 
Norfolk  Ifle, 
Noriton, 


14-18  E. 
01-28  W. 
07-22  E. 
71  06  W. 
02  50  S. 
74-oo\V. 
45-00  E. 
73-24  W. 
01-24  W; 


America  1 9  49  N. 

Europe  55-03  J^. 

Afia  ^9-57  N.  120-23  E. 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  Afia       2901  S.  16815  sL 

PemrfyWanta^  North  America4o-t9  N.     75»i^  W. 


ICJO 
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flamii6fPla€ei,  Provmtes.     Cminiriet.         ^tfortn* 


CrttXUUtJ^ 


Francfort'on  Franconiif 

the  Maio, 

Frawetiburgy  PoliHi 

Fucgo  Iflc,  Cape  Vcrd, 

Fuachaly  Madeira^ 

Furnrail  Ifle,  Pacific 

FortSt.DavLdjCoromanddy  Eaft  lodiai      A(ta 

A.P»  Daapbiofy*      Franccy  Europe 


D.M, 
Europe    49-55  N. 


Pniffia^  ^  Eilrope  *  5'4-ia  N. 
Atlant.Oceaoi Africa  14  ^6  N. 
Atlant.Ocean,Africa\  '3^-37  N. 


Ocean, 


Afta 


G 


Genes,   Savoy^ 
Geneva,  Geneva, 

jSt^eorg.  IflCj  AzoreSf 
-Genoa,       •   Genoa* 
Oibrdkar,        Andattifia, 
St.George  To.Bennuda8, 
8t.  Gerg.Fort,Coromandd,  Eaft  India,      A^ 
Ghent,  Flanders,        Netherlands,^  Europe 

Glafgow,         Lanerkfhire    Scotland,         Europe 
Goa,  Malabar,         Eaft  India,      Afia 

Goat  IHe,  '     Indian  Ocean,  Afia 

Gomera  Ifle^  Canaries,        Atlant, Ocean, Africa 


17-11   S, 
12-05  N. 

44-33  N. 
44.25  N, 

46  12  N. 

38-39  N. 
44-25  N, 

36<>5  N. 


GoodHopc,T..Hottentot8,    Caffrcs,  ^ 


Gocee,  Atbiitic 

Gottenburg,    Gothland,  ' 
Gottengen,       ^aiiover. 


Granville, 

Gratiola, 

Gratz, 

-GraTeltnes, 


Normandyj 

Azores, 

Ktiria, 


Gryphifwald,  Ponerania        Germany, 
Guadaloupe     Caribean  3ea, 

Gloucefterfti.    England, ' 
Fariiftan,  Perfia, 

Renfrewftnre,  Scotland, 
Ladrone  Ifte^,  Eaft  India, 

Sweden, 


Italy,  Europe 

Switzerland,    Europe 

Atlant*  Ocean  Europe 

Italy,  Europe 

Spain,  Europe 

At}ant.Ocean,N.  Amer.  32-45  N« 

~  13-04  N. 

5»-03  N, 
5551  N. 
i5  3rN. 

28  05  N. 

33  SS  S- 
1440  N. 

57.4a  N. 
Si'li  N. 
48-50  N. 
39»o»  N. 
47  04  Ni 
50-59  N. 
54-04  N. 


Ocean, 

Sweden, 
Germany, 
France, 


A^'ica 
Afnea 
JCuTope 
Europe 
Europe 


Atlant.  'Ocean,  Europe 
Germany,         Europe 


Fr.  Flanders^    Netherlands,    Europe 


Glottcefter, 
Goffibroom, 
Greenock, 
Guam, 

Gulfof  Bothm'aCoaft  of 
*— of  Finland  between 
>f  Venice,  between 
Ormus,  between 
—of  .Perfia,  between 
w^  Californiabetweea 
*— of  St.  Law.Coaft  of 
—of  Mexico,  Coaft  pf 

HAGUE,  HoUand 
Huinbur.Holftein, 


Europe 

N.  Amer-15  55  N. 

Europe    5 1  -04  N. 


D.  M, 

8-46  E» 

20-f  2  E. 

»4-23W. 

iT^iW. 
145-otW. 

80-55  E. 
6-09  E. 
8-40  £• 
605  £. 

8-3t  E. 

'5-17W. 

•  63.J0W, 

80-23  E. 

^  3-48  B. 
4  loW. 

73-50  £• 

120-07  E. 

17-C3W. 

18*28  Z. 

17-20W. 
.  I  r-<43  £• 

9*58  E* 
I.32W. 

*7-53  W. 
15-29  £• 

2-13  £. 

i3-43  £• 
61-54W, 

«-i6W, 
74-20  £• 

4-2  a  W. 
140-30  £, 


27  30  N. 
55-52  N. 
14.00  N.. 
Baltic  Sea* 
Bdtic  Sea. 
Mediterranean  SeSf 
Indian 'Ocean. 
Indian  Ocean. 


Fiaftiiigs, 
•HsJifax, 

Hanovcr> 
Jiavannah, 


SitAex, 
Yorkfliire, 


Alia 

Europe 

Afia  • 

Europe 
Swed  &  Ruffia,£unope 
Jtaly  &  Turk.  Europe 
Perfia  &  Arab,Afia 
Perfia  &  Arab,  Afia- 
Calif. &Mexici>N.  Atner* Pacific  Ocean. 
New  Scotland,N.  Amer. Atlantic  Ocean. 
Mexico,  N.  A mer^ Atlantic  Occam 

Netherlands,    Europe     52-04  N.       4-22 
Germany,         Europe     53-34  N. 
England,  Europe     50-52  N. 

England,    .      Europe     55-47  N. 

America  34-40  N. 
^  Europe     52-32  N. 

N.  Amer.a3-i  i  N- 

Europe    49-29  N. 


Nova  Scotia,    North 

Saxony,  Gernaany, 

Cuba,  Iflarid, 

Havre  d(K!iraecNormandy,      France, 

La  Heefe,        IX  Flanders,  >  Netherlands,    Europe    51*55  N* 
•|lc|)ef^ot|     Med.  H  BLSra|£uro^  aad    Afis( 


E. 

9-55  £• 

040  £• 

1.52  W. 

«3-i5W. 

9-35  E. 
8z.isW, 

0^0  £• 

4-^0  E, 


-»     ^ 

^    ^ 


^laeu. 


^^^^  GBOORAWHCA  t 


O^BJtE. 


a 


c 


^<^ 


CoiMtrirr. 


^  ^     c^      O      '  York- 


Bcotlandf 
Mortti 


^^  ^  "^^ 


>a 


h  ^^x^V^A" 


^      Vi»  Ruffiat 
"9^  RuiBa, 


^<* «" 


-    P.M. 

luropc    4$^5S  N. 

Europe    jd^as  N. 

Ain<nai  40*30  N. 
Atknt.  Oceaii»  America  46  46  N. 
Ptfrfia,  Aiia         30-50  N. 

AGa        53-01  N. 

£urape    59-56  N« 

"^Qrtb  America  39-56  N. 

'rditerr.  Sea,  Europe    39  50  N* 


\ 


o    •     "^ 


OceaByAnenea  54^1  S. 

'^cearttEuropf     38-^8  N. 

>aa,Afia         ii-38  S. 

^         Europe    43-43  N. 

•  ^       \xnerica  47*26  N» 


^  <^ 


0% 
>* 


o 


.'^^ 


< 


.^^S>//A<:     "  >e    50.aaN. 

.^^  ^^'<;^  u  *  ^^crlcsL  41.4B  N. 

^^<*  •  ^^-^Europe    47.48  N. 

Aiia         11-41  N. 

Europe    67  06  N. 

South  Ameripa    9  33  N, 

Ailant.  OceaayAfrica     3a-58  N. 


lamaiea, 

Marliaico^ 

Haoapfhirtj 


Weft  Indb, 
Weft  India, 
England, 


America  i8-oo  N. 
America  14^35  N. 
Europe    50*47  N. 


1\, 
^.xHiiottt^ 
'"^  Town^  "^ . 

•^Academy,    Han^ftkire,      Engkod,         Europe    50-48  N* 
Ponfmooth,     New  Englaad^Noith  '  America  43-to  N. 

i*ortlaad  Ifle,  South  Pacific  Ocean,  Afia         3^25  S. 

PortUad  Ifle,  North  Atlant.  Oceao,Africa      ^3*^9  N. 


Prague^  Boheaoia, 

IVioceofWalesNewN.  Waks,North 
Fort, 

Peru,  South 

New  Eogknd,  North 
Lancafhire,.      England, 
Upper  Hungary, 

Indian  Ocean*  Eaft  Indiei, 


Potofi, 

l^vtdence, 
Prefton, 
Prcftwg, 
Pula  Candor 

Ifle, 
Pula  Timor 

Ifle, 
Pylcftaart  ifle,  South 
lUebec,    Canada, 
St.Quta-Picardj, 
tin, 

Quito,  Pern^  - 

Queen  Char-    South 
lottc'»Xflc8,  . 

RAmherd>  Cornwall, 
RAguf%  Dalmatiai 
lUtifraoj        Bavainii 


Europe  50-04  N. 
America  58-4^  N. 

America  aioo  S. 
America  41-50  N. 
Europe    53*45  N. 


Europe 
Afia 


48*  ao  N. 
a8-4oN. 


M 


Zioa* 
D.  M. 

7-45  E- 
3.1a  W. 

74. 20  W. 
56.1a  W. 
54-00  E. 

158-40  E« 
3024  E* 
75  09,W. 

-J-5S  E. 

36-53  W. 

28.21  W. 
167  43  E. 

10-17  £• 
55.00W. 

4-10  W. 
70  »5  W. 
1048  E. 

79  57  E. 
362$  E. 
79.45  W. 
16  ao  W, 

7^40  W. 
61-04  W. 
Qi«oi  W. 

i-ioW^ 

79.20  W. 

178-17  £• 

18-49  W. 

•4  50  E. 

94-02W. 
77-eoW. 

7121  W. 

2-50  w. 

17-30W. 

107*25  E. 


Gulf  of  Siam,.  Eaft  India,       Afia 


Q 


Pacific  Ocean,  Afia 

North 

France, 


America  46-55  ^. 
Europe     49  50  N. 


3  00  N.  104*30  E. 
2223  S« 


South  ABierica     0-13  S.* 

Pacific  Oeean,Afia         10-11  S* 


England^ 
Venice, . 

GermaoXf 


Europe  50*18  N. 
Europe  42-45  N. 
Europe    48*36  N^ 


1 75-36  W. 
69  4«W, 
3  12  £. 

7750W. 
164-35  E. 

4.1 5  W- 
18-25  E. 
12-05  £. 
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Jfamn^Tlautm      Pr^^Mneeu         Covnirut. 


North  Cape^  WiirdHtif,  L^pUnd, 
NoUragh«Ri»  Nottinghamfh.  England, 
NbtthainptoOy  NorthampC^h.  England, 
Norwich,  Norfolk^ 

Nurevnbergr,     Franconm, 

OLmuts,   Morafia, 
Ochot(koSibena» 
Ohcvahoa  Ifle,South 
Obiuhoo  Ifle,  South 
Oleron  Ifle,      Saintongei* 
Olytnpia,  Greece, 

Olinde,  Brafi],     ' 

Onateayo  Ifle,  South 
Oporto,  Duoro, 

Orenburg,        Tartaiy, 
Orleaas,  Orleannoifi, 

Orleans  (  New)  Lonifiana', 
Orotava,  Teneriffe, 

Ormus, 

Orlk,  Tartary, 

Oran,  Algiers, 

Ofnaburg  Ifle»  South 
Ofkend,  Flanders, 

Oxford  Obfer-Oifordihire, 

vatorj, 
St.  Oiner's,     Flanders, 
POricnt  (Port)  Bretagne, 

PAcific,  orbetween 
Or»  Ocean 


Europe 
Europe 
Eurgpe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Afia 


^uarUr.       Lai, 
D-M. 

71-10  N. 
53-00  N. 
52-15  J^. 
52-4C  N- 
4i;«27  N. 
49-30  N- 
59'2o  N, 
09-40  S. 
09-55  ^ 
46-02  N. 
37  30  N 


Ormicos  Ifle,  Perfia,  ^ 

Ruffia, 
Barbary, 


England, 

Germany, 

Bohemia, 

Ruflia,* 

Pacific  Ocean,  Afia 

pacific  Ocean,  Afia 

France,  Europe 

Turkey,  Europe 

South  America  08-13  ^• 

Pacific  Ocean,  Afia         095  8  S. 

Portugal;  £ur6pe     41- 10  N. 

Ruflia,  Afia         51  46  N/ 

France,  •  Europe     47-54  N. 

North  America  29  57  N. 

Atlanta  Ocean,  Africa      28-2  j  N. 

Afia 

Afia 

Africa 
Pacific  Ocean,  Afia 
Netherlands, 
England, ' 


26-50  N. 

51-12  N. 

36.30  N. 

17-52  S. 
Europe.  51 -'13  N, 
Europe    5 1  45  N. 


Nietherlands, 
France, 
Afia  and 


Padua, 

Palflcy, 

Palermo, 

Palmyra» 
Panama, 


Paduano,  Italy, 

Renfrewfhire,  Scotland, 


Sicily  ifle, 

Syria, 

Darien, 
FaUifer's  Ifle,  South 
Palma  Ifle,       CanancB, 
Pamcrtton's  I.  South 
Paoom  Ifle,      South 
Paris  Obfcr*  Ifle  of  France,  France, 

Tatory, 
Patrizfiord,      Iceland, 

fjirma,  Parmafan, 

atna,  Bengal, 

Beam, 


Europe 
Europe 
America 

Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Afia 


50-44  N. 
47.45  N. 


2602  L 

or-o6W. 
0055W. 
0125  E. 
II  n  £. 
16-45  ^ 
143-17 1 
1J8.5CW, 

01 10  W. 

'22  OC  E. 
35OCVV. 

1 38.4c  W. 
08-22  W. 
55.14 1. 

Oi.59  E. 
89.53  w. 

16-19^*. 

5700E. 

58-37  ^ 

0C-C5  E. 

14S-01  £• 

030c  £. 

OMCW. 

02*19  E< 
05-20  W, 


Italy, 

Turkey, 

Terra  Firma,  S.  Amer,  08-47  N- 


45-22  N. 
55-4«  N. 
38.30  N. 

3300  N* 


Pacific  Ocean,  Afia 
Atlant.  Ocean,Afnca 
Pacific  Ocean,  Afia 
Pacific  Ocean,  Afia 

Europe 


'atna, 
Pau, 
St.  Paul's  Iflc,South 

Peking,  Petchi  li, 

St.  Peter's  Fort  Martinico, 
Pembroke,^       Pembrokcfliire,  Wales, 
Penzance,   ^    Cornwall,         England, 
.pENSACOiAy    Weft  Florida,  North 
Pcri|;ueZ|         Gifienne,         France^ 


N.  Atl.  Ocean,£urope 
Italy*,  Europe 

Eaft  India,      Afta 
France,  Europe 

Indian  Oc^an,  Africa 
Ead  India,       Afia 
China, 


Afia 


W.  India, 


15-38  S. 
28-36  N. 
18-00  S. 
16-30  s. 
48.50  N. 
« 

65.35  N. 
44.45  N. 
25.45  N. 
45. 1 5  N. 

37*5'  S. 

17  00  N. 

39-54  N. 


N.  Amer.14  44  N- 
Europe  51-4$  N. 
Europe  50  oS  N. 
America  30  22  N. 
Europe    45-11  N. 


1100  E 

04.c^W. 

13  43  E- 
30-00  u 
8016W. 

14625  W. 

162.52  ^^• 
i6«  33  ^ 

3-2J  E- 

-10-51  L 

83-00  l* 
OO4W. 

77  53^ 
07  00  t. 

1 16 19  ^ 


450 


W. 


6ocW. 
8710^^. 

0-45  E« 


A  NEWGljOGftANilCAt  TAVIE, 


Kanu*  tfPlaeu.  Pmhua.        Cvmtriet.         ^gmWy 


Itf 


.'I 


I' ' 

I 


PerinaUif         Gonoi* 
Parthp  Perth/hire, 

Pertli*aaibof ,  ^few  York, 
St.  Peter's  I(Ie,North 
Perfcpolisy        Inc  AgeiB» 
Petropawlo(koiKiiiit(chatlu»  Ruffias 
PETEKsiuiiaylngm,  Ruffia, 


P.M. 
Italfy  Surope    Wli  N. 

iScotlandf         Europe    ^%t  N. 
Nortti  America  40*30  N. 

Atknt. Ocean, America  4646  N. 
Perfia,  Aiia         30*50  N. 

A(k        53-01  N. 

£ur«pe    59-56  N« 


Phi)adelphia»   Pcttnfylvaiiia»  Nortb  America  39*56  N. 

St.  Philip's  <  Minorca}  Mediterr«  Sea,  Europe    39  50  N. 

Fort, 

PickcragiIlI8e,SQUth  Atlant,  OceaibAnenea  54^4^  S. 

Pico,  Azores,  Atlant.  Occaa,£urapf     38-^8  N. 

Pines,  lile  of  N.  Caledoaift,  Pacific  Oecaa,Aria         ii-38  S. 


Pifa, 
Placentia, 


PlfBOWth, 

Plymouth » 

PoUtngen, 

Pbndkkcrryj 

Ponoi, 

Porto  Bello, 

Porto  SjHido   Madf ka^ 

Ifle, 
Port  Royal, 
Port  Royal, 
PortftDoiH^ 

ToMm, 


Tnficany,  Italy« 

N^vfoundlafid  North 

lOe, 
DevonftiiTe,      Enghndy 
New  England,  North 
Stttbia,  Germany, 

Coromaadel,    Ead  India, 
Lapland,  Ruflia, 

Tern  Firm,    South 


Europe    4)- 43  N. 
America  47*26  ^. 

Europe    50*23  N. 

America  41-4B  N. 

Europe    47*48  N. 

Alia 

Europe 

Amerios 


Atlant.  Oceaa^Africa 


11-4.1  N. 

67  06  N. 

9  3J  N. 
32-58  N. 


Jamaica, 

Marliaico^ 

Haoapfhirs, 


Weft  Indb, 
Weft  India, 
England, 

Engkody 


America  i8-oo  N. 
America  14^35  N. 
Europe    50*47  N. 


/,    Han^fhire, 
Porifmottth,     New  England,  North 
('onland  Ifle,  South 
Portland  Ifle,  Nortb 


Pragae,  Boheaija, 

f noGcofWaksNewN.  Waks,North 
Fort, 

Peru,  South 

New  Engknd,  North 
Lancafhire,,      England, 
Upper  Hungary, 

Indian  Ocean,  Eaft  Indies, 


Europe  50-48  N 

'  America  43-10  N 

Pacific  Ocean,  Afia  3^25  S 

Atlant.  OceaD,Africa  \yi%  N 


Potofi, 
^Tidence, 
Prefton, 
Prcfcurg, 
iPula  Candor 

Ifle, 
Pula  Timor 

Ifle, 
Pylcflaart  ifle.  South 

Quebec,    Canada, 
St.Quia-Picardy, 
tin, 
Quito,  Pern,  • 

Queen  Char-    South 
tetteMfles, 

RAnherd,  Cornwall, 
Ragub^  Dalmatia, 
lUtiibatt,        Bavtiki 


Europe  50-04  N. 
America  58*4^  N. 

America  aioo  S. 
Amerka  41-50  N. 
Europe     5345  N. 


Europe 
Afia 


48*20  N. 
28-40  N. 


10 


Lorn* 
D.  M. 

7-45  E- 
3-12  W. 

74. 20  W. 

56.12  W, 

54-00  E. 

158-40  E. 

3024  E* 

7509,  W. 

36-53  W. 

28-21  W. 

167  43  E. 
10-17  E. 
55-00  W. 

.  4-10  W. 
70  »5  W. 
10-48  E. 

79  57  E. 
3628  E. 
79.45  W, 
1620W, 

7^  40  W. 
61-04  W. 
Qi-oi  W. 

i-ioW, 

70-20  W. 

17817  E. 

18-49W. 

>4  50  £• 

94*02  W. 

77-eoW. 

71-21  W. 

250W. 

17-30  W. 

107-25  E. 


Gulf  of  Siam,  Eaft  India,       Afia 


Pacific  Ocean,  Afia 

North 

France, 


America  46*55  ^. 
Europe     49  50  N. 


3  00  N.  104-30  £. 
2223  S. 


South  America 

Pacific  Ocean,Afia 


England, 

Venice,  • 

GermaBy» 


Europe 
Europe 
Europe 


0-13  S.- 
10-11  S. 

50-18  N. 
42-45  N, 
48^36  N, 


1 75-36  W. 
69  4^  W, 
3  »2  £. 

7750W. 
164-35  £• 

4.15  W. 
18-25  £• 
12-05  E. 


/. 
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A  new-g£ogra?hical  table. 


Namei  of  Places.         Prtmtntfs. 


Re  Ifle»  AtiiiM, 

Rccif,  Brafil, 

fteniiesy  Bretagne, 

Rcfolution  IflCfSouth 
Rhetm^t 


Ccfim^s.     Quarter*     Z^. 

D.  M. 

France,  Europe 

South  Ametica 

France,  Europe 

PaciRc  Ocean)  AGa 


Rhodf«» 

Riga, 

Rimini, 

Rochelle, 

!P.ochfort, 


Champag^ne,  France,  Europe 

Rhode  Ifland,  Levant  fea,  Aiia 

Livonia,  Ruflia,  Europe 

Romagna,  Italy*  Europe 

AuniSf  France,  EOrope 

Saintonge,  France,  Europe 

Rock  of  Lif*  Mouth  of  Ta -Portugal,  Europe 
I     bon,                  gU8  river, 

Rodez,  t^uienne,  France,  Europe 

Rodnguez  ine,South  Indian  Ocean,  Africa 

Ronie>  (St.     Popc't  Terri-  Italy,  Europe 

Peter's)  tory, 

Rotterdam,      Holland,  Netherlands,  Europe 

RotterdamIfle,Sottth  Pacific  Ocean,  Afia 


Ronen,'  Normandy,       France, 

ST,  Auguf-Eaft  Florida,   North 
tin, 

Carib.  Sea, 
Chili, 
Brafil, 
Carib.  Sea, 
Silefia, 

North 
Macedonia, 

North 

Hifpaniola, 

Ufbec, 

Wiltfhire, 

TenerifFe, 
Sandwich  IHe,  South 
Santa  Fe,         New  Mexico,  North 
Savannah,        Georgia,  North 


46- 14  N. 
8  10  S. 
48-06  N. 
17-23  S. 
49-14  K. 
36-20  N. 
56.55  N. 
4403  N, 
4609  N« 
46  02  N. 
38.45  N. 

44 '2  I  N. 
ic-40  N. 
4«-53  N. 

51-56  N. 

2Q  16   N. 

49-26  N. 


1-2 


u 


Europe 

America  t^^S  N* 


-^Domingo, 
«— 'Jacoj 
— Salvador, 
Saba  Ifle, 
Sagan,    - 
Sail  Ifle, 
Salonichi, 
Salvage  lOeS) 
Samana, 
Samarcand, 
Salisbury, 
Santa  Cruz, 


Weft  India, 

South 

South 

Weft  India, 

Germany, 

Atlant.  Ocean,Afnca 

Tuikcy,  Europe 

Atlant.  Ocean,  A&icB 

Weft  India,      Arinerica 

Tattary,  Afia 

England,  Europe 

Atlant.  Ocean,Africa 

Pacific  Ocean, Afia 


America  18-20  N. 
America  34-co  S. 
America  11  58  S. 
America  17-39  N* 
Europe     51-42  N. 

1638  N. 

40-41  N. 

3000  N. 

19  15  N. 

4«  40  N. 

51-00  N. 


35.3:  w] 

141  AC  VTi 

4C-i 
28-cc  L 
24-c:  L 

12  35  L 
104 

0  53  ^^ 

9-3- "• 

a-to  J. 
^  •' 

63-J3 1. 
12  34  1 

4-55  ^ 
17424  V. 

i-oc^.V. 

81.12W. 

70  00  "^^'. 
77.cc  V. , 
38-ccVr. 

6312  ^^ . 
15.27  E. 

22-)l  W'. 

23-r3  E. 

1 5-49  ^'V. 
69  ti  ^»*  • 
69  c:  1* 

1  45  ^V. 
16-11  v.. 


28-27  N. 

17-41  S.  i68-3bL 
America  36-00  N.  105  coV- 
America  31-55  N.      8020  V/ 


Saunder's  lile,  South  GcorgiaS    Atlantic      S.  Ame- 58-00  S.      26-53  \V 

Ocean,  rica, 

Pacific  Oc(an,Afia 
Egypt,  Africa 


Savage  Ifle,      S6uth 
Sayd,    or         Upper 

Thebes, 
Samaria  RuinsHoly  Land, 
St.   Gcorgc*8  Between 

Channel, 
*  Scarborough,  Yorkftiire, 
Scone,  Perthfliire, 

Schwexingen,  Lower  Rhine,  Germany, 
Sea  of  AfophjLittleTartary, Europe  and 
•<-*Marmora,     Turkey  in        Europe  and 


1902  S.    1 69-25  \^ 
27-00  N.     32-20  E* 


Turkey,  Afia 

England  and    Europe 

Ireland, 
England, 
Scotland, 


32-40  N.      38-co  E 
Atlantic  Oceas. 


Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Afia 


54.18  N- 
56-24  N. 
49-23  N. 

Black  Sea. 


o  loW. 
3-10  W. 
845E. 


— Ochotfk, 
.-Yellow, 
Sedan, 
Scnggal, 


Afia 
between  Siberia  apd  Kamtfchatka Afia,  N.  Pacif.  Oceas. 

betw.  Eaft^rn  Tartary,  China  and  Corea  N.  Pacific  Ocean. 
Chan^pagnr,     France,  Europe    49^44  N.        ^<ii  £. 

NcgroUnd,    .Africa      15-53  N,     a6a6W. 
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JN'amfs  of  Placet.     Prownceu       Countries.        garter. 

Pacific  Oc^an,  Ada 


South 


♦," 


♦  ♦ 


Shepherd's 

Ifles, 
Sians* 
Si-gham-fu 
Siftcrony 
Shrewsbury, 
Shieids(  Sout. )  Durhami 
Sheernefsy         Kent, 
Scvtilcy  Andalufia, 

Stdotiy  Holy  Land  I 

Sniyma»  Natoltay 

Southampton,  Haropfhire, 


Laf.       Long* 
D.M.    D.  M. 
16-58  S.   16&-47  E, 


;ii 


Siam, 
Chinfi,  ^ 
Dauphiny, 
Shropfhircy 


Sombavera 

Ides, 
Solo  Idc, 
Spa, 
Sound, 


Carib.  Sea, 

Philip.  Iflep, 

Liege, 

bctweea 


Eaft  India, 

China; 

France, 

l!l(igland, 

England, 

England, 

Spain, 

Turkey, 

Turkey,    - 

England, 

Wcll;lndia, 

Eaft  India, 
Germany, 


Afia         14-1$  N.    100-55  E, 
Afia        34-16  N.    108-48  E. 


Europe  44-1 1  N. 

Europe  3  2  43  N. 

Europe  $$  02  N. 

Europe  51-25  N. 

Europe  37-15  N. 

Afia  33-33  N. 

4fia  38-28  N. 

Europe  50-55  N. 
N.Amc.  18-38  N. 

rica, 

Afia  5-57  N. 


Stafford,  ' 
Stirling, 
Stralfund, 
Stra  (burgh, 
Stockholm, 


Europe  50-30  N.       ^ 

Denmark  and  Europe  '       Baltic  Sea« 
Sweden, 

Europe  52-50  N. 

Europe  56-10  N. 

Europe  54-23  N. 

Europe  48-34  N* 

Europe  59-20  N* 


601  W. 
2.46  W. 
1-15  £• 
,0-50  E. 
6  05  W. 

36  15  E. 

27-24  £• 

1.25  W, 

^3*32  w. 

121-20  E. 
5-40  E, 


2-00  "W. 

3-50  W. 
13  22  E. 

7-46  E. 
18-08  £. 


Staffbrdniire,    England, 

Stirlingftiire,     Scotland, 

Pomerania,       Germany, 

Alface,  France, 

Upland,  Sweden, 

Straits  of  Dover,  between  England  and  France,  Englifh  Channel. 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  between  Europe  and  Africa,  Mediterranean  S«u 
Straits  of  Babelmandel,  between  Africa  ^nd  Afia,  Red  Sea« 
Straits  of  OrmuB,  between  Perfi'a  and  Arabia,*  Perfian  Gulph* 
Straits  of  Malacca,  between  Malacca  and  Sumatra,  Afia,  Indian  Ocean. 
Straits  of  Magellan,   between    Terra  del    Fuego,    and  Patagonia,  Sooth 

America. 
Straits  of  La  Mair^,  in  Patagonia,  Soath  Americsy  Atlantic  and  Pacific 

Oceans.  * 

Straits  of  Waigats,  between  Nova  Zembla  and  Roflia,  Afia. 
Straits  of  Sunda,  between  Sumatra  and  Java,  Indian  Ocean,  Af^a. 


Strumnefi,       Iceland, 


Suez, 

Sunderland, 

Surinam, 

Sultz, 

Surat, 

Syracufe, 

TAbk 
Ifiand, 
Tanna, 
Tanjour, 


Sue2, 

Durham,* 

Surinam, 

Lorrain, 

Guzerat, 

Sicily  Ifle, 


N.  Atlantic 

Gjean, 
Egypt, 
England, 
South 
France, 
Eafi  India, 


Europe    6$*i^  N.     24-24  W. 


11     • 
auns, 

Taoukaa  Ifle,  South 

Temontcngis,  Soloo, 

TcnerifFe  PeakjCanaries, 

Terccra,  Azores, 

St.  Thomas's  Virgin  Iflcsi 

lac, 


Italy, 
New  Hebrides,  South  Pacific  Afia 

Ocean, 

South  Pacific  Ocean,Afia 

Tanjour,  Eaft  Indiai       Afia 

Aderbeitzan,   Perfia,  Afia 

Pacific  Ocean, Afia 
Eait  India,  Afia 
Atlant«  Occan,Africa 


Africa  29*^50  N. 
Europe  54  $$  N. 
America  6-oo  N. 
Europe  47-53  N. 
Afia  21-10  N. 
Europe    36-58  N. 

15-38  S. 


33  27  5. 
i-ioW. 

55.30  W. 

7-09  W, 

72  27  E. 

15.05  E. 

167-12  E. 


19-32  S.  169-46  £. 

11-27  N.  79  07  E. 

38-20  ,N.  46-30  E. 

14-30  S.  145  04  W. 

5  57  N.  120-58  E. 

28-21  Nl  1624  W. 


Atlant. Ocean, Europe    38-45  N.     '27  01  W. 
Weft  India,     America  18.21  N.    64  26  W. 

Jfama 


i^jS 
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HamuoJ  PUceu  Pr^wutt*      Countrte*.       ^afitr. 


Timor.  S.  Yi. 

Pointy 
Timoflaady 

S.Poiat, 
Tboni^ 
Tetuan, 
Tc«i», 
Tobolfld, 
Tomflc, 
ToiiloD^ 
Toledo, 


Eaft  ladia,      Afia 


Lai. 

D.  M. 

lo  aj  S. 


D.  M. 


Eaa  India,       Aiia  8-15  S.  131-55^  £. 


Regal  Pruffia,  Poland, 


Fez, 

Georgia, 

Siberia, 

Siberia, 

Prevcace, 

New  Cadile, 


Tonga  Tabu  South 

Ifle, 

Trapefond,  Natolia, 

Trent,  Trent, 

Troy  Ruiu»>  Natolii 


Barbary, 

PerCa, 

Ruffia, 

Ru£Qa,  • 

France, 

Spain, 


Earope 

Africa 

Afia 

Afia 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 


Pacific  Ocean,  Afia 


m 


Bothnia, 
Tripoli, 
Syria, 
Tunis, 
Piedmont* 
Pakikine, 
South 
Trenttebin, 
South 
Upfal,  Upland, 
Uraniberg,       Huen  Ifle* 


Tornca, 
Tripoli, 
Tripoli, 
Tanisy 
Tana, 
Tyre, 
Turtle  Ifle, 
Tyrnaw, 
Liatea, 


Turkey, 

Germany^ 

Turkey, 

Sweden, 

Barbary, 

Turkey, 

Barbary, 

Italy, 

Turkey, 


Afia 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

Africa 

Afia 

Africa 

Europe 

Afia 


u 


Pacific  Ocean,  Afia 
Hungary,         Europe 
Pacific  Ocean,  Afia 


Bretagne, 

Holland, 

Venice, 

Mexico, 

Veronefe, 


Sweden, 

Denmark,* 

France, 

Netherlands* 

Italy, 

North 

Italf, 


UfhaatlOe, 

Utrecht, 

Venice, 

Vera  CrusB, 

Verona, 

VerCailles,        Ifle  of  France,  France, 

ViENHA  (Ob»)Auftria,  Germany* 

Vigo,  Gahcia,  Spain, 

Vintiraigliai      Genoa, 

Virgin  Gordoj  Virgin  Ifles, 

Wttftzburg,     Franconia, 

WakefieU,       Yorklhire, 

Py.  of  Wales    New  N.  Wales ,Nonh 

Fort, 
Wardhus,        Norwegian, 

Lapland, 
War(aw,  Maflbvia, 

Weftman  Ifles,Nerth 
Whitfutttide     South 


Italy, 

Wed  India* 
Germany, 
England, 


Warwick, 
Walerford^ 


Lapland, 

Poland* 

AlUat.  OGean,Europe 

Pacific  Ocean*  Afia 


Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

Europe 

America 

pnrope 

Europe 


52-56  N. 
35-40  N. 
43.30  N. 
58.11  N. 
56-29  N. 
4307  N. 
3950N. 
21*09  S. 

41-50  N. 
46-05  N. 
39.30  N. 
65-50  N. 

3M3  ^• 
34  30  N. 
36-4X  N* 

32-32  N. 
19.48  S. 
4ii-23  N. 
16-45  & 
59-51  N. 

55-54  N- 
48-2^  N. 
51-07  N. 
45-26  N» 
•19-12  N. 
45-26  N. 
48-48  N. 
48-12  N. 
42-14  N. 

43  53  N. 
18-18  N. 
49-46  N. 
53-41  N. 
58.47  N. 


1900  W, 
5-1 8  W. 


68.17  E- 
85-04  £• 
6-01   £• 
325  E. 
174-41  W, 

40-30  E» 

il>02    £• 

26-30  £. 
24-17  £• 
13-12  E. 
36.15  £• 
10.00  £» 

36<x>  £. 
178-02  W. 

17.38  E. 
15 1.26  W* 

17-47  E. 

12-57  E. 

4-59  W. 
5.00  £• 

11-59  E« 
97.25  W. 
11-23  E. 

2-12    E. 

16-12  £• 
8-13  W. 
7.41  E. 

63.59  w. 

1018  £. 
i-a8W. 

94.0a  W« 


70-22  N.     31-11  £• 


Warwickfhire,  England, 
MunAer,  Ireland* 

^umberbrnd,    England, 
WiUiamfrurg,  Virginia,  Nortb 

Weib,  Somerfetfliire,  England*^ 

Wincheftcr*      Hampfliire*      England* 


Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

Europe 


52-14  N* 
63-20  N. 
15.44  S. 

52. 1 S  N, 
52-12  N. 
54.38  N- 
37>-i2  N. 
51-12  N« 
5106  N. 


21-05  ^' 

20-22  W. 
168-15  £. 

1-3*  W- 
7.16  W. 

3-36  W. 

7648W: 

2- 40  W. 

1.15  w. 
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Long, 

D.  M. 
8  05  E, 
i-ll  W, 


tiJamef  of  Places,     Provinces,      Cowitries,       gorier,         Lai» 

D.  M. 
'Wormst  Lower  Rhiae»  Germany,        Europe    49*38  N. 

VTorccfter,       Worcefterfliirc  Eflglaodt         JEurope  « 52*09  N. 
"Willc's  Iflcsy    South  Georgia Atlant-Ocean.  America  54-00  S.     3  8-24' W. 

AVilnay  .Lithuaniai       Poland,         .  Europe     54-41  N.     25-32  £* 

Wittcoburg,    UpperSaxoayy Germany,        ~ 

Wologdat        Wologda         Ruffia, 

VToflak,  RuiBa, 

YArmouth»Norfolk,  En^andi 

York,     Yorkihire»        Eugland, 
Yorkmkiftcr,    Terra  del  Fu-Soutk 

Greetiwich  Obfcrv.  Kent,      Engladd,  Europe  51®  28^40''  N.  0°  5'  37''  Ei. 
•f  St,  PaurS|  I«oadoQ«  . 


Europe  51-49  N.     12-46  £• 

Europe  59-19  N.     41-50  £• 

Europe  6i-j5'N. 

Europe  52-45  N. 

Europe  53-59  N. 


1-48  E. 
i-oi  W, 


America  55-26  N»    78*03  W, 


\ 


C    »o4«    1 


MODERN  UNIVERSAL  TABLE  - 


The  inoft  Copious  and  Authentic  that  ever  was  publifhcdof  the    prefeat 

State  of  the  Real  and  Imaginary  Monies  of  the  World* 

« 

Divided  iato  four  |?artSy  viz. 

•  EUROPE,  ASIA,  AFRICA,  and  AMERICA; 

Which  are  fubdivided  into  fifty  five  Parts*  containiog  the  Names  of  the  moft 
capital  Places,  the  Species  whereof  are  infertedi  (hewing  how  the  monies 
are  reckoned  by  the  refpedive  Nations :  and  the  Figures  ftamding  againft 
the  Denomination  of  each  forcfign  Piece  is  the  Engliih  intrinfic  Value  there* 
of, according  to  the  beft  Allays  made  at  the  Mint  of  the  TowEa  of  LmOH* 

XX)N. 


EXPLANATION. 

Sy  real  Money  is  undcrftood  an  EfFedive  Specie,  reprefenting  in  itfelf  the 
value  denominated  thereby^  as  a  Guinea,  &c.  , 

*  This  Mark  is  prefi&ed  to  the  imaginary  Money,  which  is  generally  made 
cde  of  in  keeping  Accounts,  (ignifying  a  fictitious  Piece  which  is  not  in  being 
or  which  cannot  be  reprqfented  but  by  feveral  other  Pieces,  as  a  Pound  Ster« 
ling,  &c. 

AH  Fra^ions  in  the  Value  EngliHi  are  Parts  of  a  Pennyl 

s:  This  Mark  iignifies,  it  mahcy  or  equal  to* 

Note,  for  all  the  Spanifh,  Portuguefe,  Dutch,  and  Daniih  Dominions, 
cither  on  the  .Continent,  or  in  the  Weft  Indies,  fee  the  Monies  of  the  re- 
fpedive  Nations. 


m     f 

£ 


P. 

8 


ENGLAND    and    SCOTLAND. 

London^  Bri/lol,  Liverpool,  &r. 


Edsnhur^h^  Glaf^ow^  Merdeen^  tfc. 


A  Farthing 
2  Farthings 
2  Halfpence 

4  Pence 

6  Penc<;   ' 
12  Pence 

5  Shillings 

20  Shillings 

21  Shillings 


£- 

/. 

d. 

— .          -»• 

O 

o 

0 

a  Halfpenny 

— 

o 

o 

o 

a  Penny 

— 

o 

o 

I 

a  Groat 

...« 

o 

o 

4- 

a  Half  ShiUing 

^ 

o 

o 

6 

a  Shilling 

— . 

o 

.1 

o 

9  Crown 

.^ 

o 

5 

o 

a  *  Pound  SterUng 

I 

o 

0 

a  Guinea 

— ^ 

«  X 

1 

0 

.L 

4 

L 
2 
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i*4f 


O 
•     t) 


.    % 


i    k    E    L    A    N    D. 

DisbBttf  Corif  Londonderry^  &c. 


A  farthing 

*  t  FarchtQgs 

*  2  Halfpence 
-     ei*  Pcricc 

II  Pence 
13  Pence 
65  ^cnce 
'20  Shillingt 
22}  Shiilii^gi 


2  Jlalfpenny 
•a  Penny 
'  m  Half  ShHling 
*a  StiiUing  Iriftt 

a  Shilling 

a  Crown 
*a  Pound  IriflL 

a  Guinea 


£.    /•    d. 

006 
—  0,00 
-—  000 
.*  00$ 
— •  010 
-^        o    o  It 

050 
— ^  o  18.  5 
— .       I      I     o 


J--L 


4  Peningcni 
-  8  Peningens 
'  2  Grotes 
■  6  Petards 
7  Petards 
40  Grdtcs 
17}^  ScoHns 
240  Grotes 


an  Urchc 
♦a  Grote 

a  Petard 
*a  Scalin 

a  Scalin 
•a  Florin 

a  Ducat 
•a  Pound  Flem. 


O 

O 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
I 

9 
9 


o 
o 
o 
o 

5 
6 

6 

3 
o 


HOLLAND    ANDZEALA.ND. 

Amfterdam,  Rotterdam^  MtddUburg^  Flu/hingi  &c 

...  —         o 


•A  Pening 
8  Peningens  :^ 

2  Grotes  = 

6  Stivers  =2 

20  Stivers  = 

2  Florins,  to  Stiver8== 
60  Stivers  = 

3  Flonnsy  3  Stivers  =r 
6  Guilders  = 

20  Fiorina  ^ 

J  5  Florins  s 


•a  Grote 

a  Stiver 

a  Scalin 

a  Gulder 

a  Rixdollar 

a  Dry  Guilder 

a  Silver  Ducattoon 
♦a  Pound  Flem. 

a  Gold  Ducat,  or 
Ducatoofi 

a  Ducatton,  an« 
other  fort,  cal- 
led a  Sovereign 


o 
O 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


o 
o 
o 
o 
I 

4 

5 

5 
10 


o 
o 
I 
6 

9 
6 

4 
8 

6 


I  i5    o 


7    o 


.jc 


I 


z 

o 


H  A  M  B  U 

•A  Tryling 

2  Trylings  ' : 

2  Stxlings  :: 

1 2  Fenin^s  £ 

16  Shillngi  = 

2  Marcs  •   = 

3  Marcs  = 

4  Marcs  = 

^  1 20  Shillings  m 


1 

R  G.     Altemh  LuieCf  Bremen,  Gff . 

•         00 

2       *a  ScHling  '    • 

E         a  Fening 

a  Shilling  Lu)b. 


•a  Marc 

a  Sietch  dollar 

a  Rix-d'oUar 

a  Silver  Ducattoon  • 
*a  Pound  FIcm* 

60. 


o 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


o 
o 
o 
I 

3 

4 
6 


o 
o 
6 
o 
6 
o 


TT 
1% 

TT 


c 


F  L  AN  D  E  R  S   ahd    BRABANT. 
Ghent,  OJendf  l!fc.  Antwerp,  BruJfeU,  ^c. 
•  A  Pining  - — L  

K 


r 

i4 


Tf 


T* 

4 


o  II     3 
HANOVER 
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i 


S 

o 


HA 

•  A  FcDin^- 

3  Fenings 

8  Fenings 

1 2  Fenings 

8  Grcfhen 

1 6  Grofkcn 

24  Groflien 

3 1  GrofKcn 

.  4  Giilcfens 


N  Q  V  JE  R,  ,ltmtnbur^,  Zdi/^c. 

■  —  00 

=r  a  Dreyfer        —  6    a 

s:  a  MarieQ         — - '  Q     Q 

:=  a  Grp(h         —  o ,  O 

=:  '      a  Half  Gulden     —  OX 

=:  a  Golden       ^  — r  6     i 

=:  •a  Rix-doUar       —  ©     3 

=:  a  Double  Gulden  o     4 

,  - 17  a  Ducat    — •  09 


t«te 


SAXONY  AND  HqrSTEIN. 


♦  An  Heller 

a  Hellers 

6  Helkre 
16  Hellers 
12  Fenings 
16  Groftien 
24  Groihcn 
32  Groflien 
.4  Gould* 


a  Fcnin|^ 

a  Drayer 

a  M^ricn 
,  a  Groih 

a  Gould 
*a  Kiz-^ollar    - 

a  Specie.doUar 

a  Ducat 


o 

o 
6 

O 

o 

b 
o 
o 


o 
o 
c 

2 

3 

4 
9 


BRANDENBURG  and  PQMERANIA. 

Berlin f  Potfdam^  Sutin^  E*f r* 


*  A  Denicrs 

9  Dentcrs 
18  Deniers 

3  Polcbens 

20  Grolhen 

30  Grofhen 

90  Gro(ben 

108  Groflien 

8  Florins 


a  Polchcn 

a  Grofli 

an  Abra(s  ' 
*a  Marc 

a  Florin 
*a  Rix-doUar 

an  Albertus 

a  Pucat 


o 
b 
o 

o 
e 
o 

o 
o 

o 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
I 

3 
4 
9 


d. 

o 
0 
I 

X 

2 

4 
6 

8 

2 


o 
o 
o 
I 

X 

4 
6 

4 


o 
6 
o 
o 

9 

2 

6 

2 

4 


1? 


TV 


B 
5 


rf 

T 

J 


*^^m 


G  P  L  O  G  N»    MenHj  TrUrst  Liege,  Munich,  Munfler^ 

Paderbom,  ^c. 

A  Dutc  ^  zz                            — -       ,          00 

3  Dutes  sr  ^          a  Cruit«cr                     or  o 

2  Cruitz^rs  r::             an  Albiis         ^—            60 
8Dutc»  = 

3  Stivers  = 

4  Plaperts  = 
40  Stivers'  =:  . 

2  Guilders  = 

4  Guilders  =r 


a  Cruitzer 
an  Albiis         ^— 
*i  Stiver 

aPlapart       ' — 
a  Copftuck        -— 
a  Guilder       —- 
a  Hard  Dofiar 
a  Ducal         -— 


c 

o 
a 
o 
o 
o 


o 
o 

2 

4 
9 


o 
o 
o 
o 

2 

8 

4 
8 


1 

1 
T 


BOHEMIA, 


[, 


E 

•s 
o 

D 


S 

M 

O 


A  MODEUlf  UKIVEfc4AL'  1?AbLE  - - 

BOHEMIA,  SILESIA,  AND  rfONGARY. 
Prague,  Breflaw,  Prtfiurg,  He. 


lO+J 


8  Feningr-* 

3  FcDingi 

4  Fcningi 
2'CruitzeT»  - 
6o  Cruitzers 
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NEW  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 

\ 

OF 

Remar<:a.ble  Events,  DiscorBRiES,  and  Inventions  ; 

ALSO,  » 

The  ^RA.'the  CountaY)  aad  Wjiitings  of  Lsarmed  Msk  : 

The  whole  comprehending  in  one  View,  the  Analyfis  or  Outlines  of  General 
Hiftorj,  ixom  the  Creation  to  the  prefent  Time. 

Bef^Ckrift. 

4004  TPHE  creation  pf  the  world,  and  Adam  and  Eve. 

4003    -1.    The  birth  of  Cain,  the  firft  who  was  bora  of  a  w6man. 

3017  iBnochy  for  hb  piety,  is  trknflatcd  to  Heaven. 

1348  The  old  world  is  deftroyed  by  a  deluge,  which  continued  377  days. ' 

4447  The  tower  of  Babel  is  built  about  this  time  by  Nbah's  pofterity,  upon  which, 

God  nuraculouily  confounds  their  language,  and  thus  difperfes  them  int9 

different  nations. 
About  the  fame  time,  Noah  is,  with  great  probability,  fuppofed  to  have  parted 

from  his  rebellious  offspring,  and  to  have  led  a  colonv  of  ibme  of  the  more 
*     tradable  into  the  Eaft,  and  there  either  he  or  one  ot  his  fuccefTors  to  have 

founded  the  ancient  Chtnefe  monarchy. 
2234  The  celeftial  obfervatlons  arc  begun  at  fiabybU)  the  city  which  fkit  gave  birth 

to  learning  and  the  fciences. 
%i%t  Mifraim,  the  fon  of  Ham,  founds  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  which  lafied  1663 

years,  down  to  its  conquefl  by  Cambyfes,  in  515  betore  Chrifl. 
S059  Ninus,  the  fon  of  Belus,  founds  the  kinedom  of  Aflyria,  which  lafted  above 

I  oca  years,  and  out  of  its  ruins  were  formed  the  AiTyrians  of  Babylon,  thoTe 

of  Nineveb^  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes. 
29XZ  The  covenant  of  God  made  with  Abram,  when  he  leaves  Haran  to  go  inta 

Canaan,  which  begins  the  430  years  fojourning.  * 
1897  The  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  are  deftroyed  for  their  wlckednefsi  by  fire 

from  Heaven.  ' 
1856  The  kingdom  ofAr^o8,in  Greece,  begins  under  Inachus. 
z  8  3 a  Memnon,  the  Egyptian,  invents  the  letters. 
17x5  Prometheus  firfl  ftnick  fire  from  flints. 
.2635  JoTeph  dies  in  Egypt,  which  concludes  the  books  of  GeneCs,  containing  b 

period  of  2369  years. 
15  74  Aaron  bora  in  Egypt  ^  1490,  appointed  by  God  firft  hlgh-prieft  of  the  Ifraelites. 
15  71  Mofes,  brother  to  Aaron,  bora  inE^ypt,  and  adopted  by  Pharaoh's  daughter, 

who  educates  him  in  all  the  learamg  of  the  Egyptians. 
15  J  6  Cecrops  brings  a  colony  of  Saites  from  Bgypt  into  Attica,  and  begins  the  king- 
dom of  Athens,  in  Greece. 
1546  Scamander  comes  from  Crete  into  Phrygla,  and  begins  the  kingdom  of  Troy. 
1493  Cadmus  carried  the  Phcenician  letters  into  Greece,  and  built  the  citadel  of  Thebes. 
Z491  Mofes  perform*  a  number  of  miracles  in  Egypt,  and  departs  from  that  kingdom 

together  with  600,000  Ifraelites,  befides  children ;  which  completed  the 

439  years  of  fojouraing.    They  miracidoufly  pafs  through  the  Red  Sea,  and 


%, 
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<ome  to  the  Defert  of  Smai,  where  Mofes  rec€ive»  frem  God,  and  dcIlTfi 

to  the  people  the  Ten  Commandments)  and  the  other  laws,  and  fcts  up  tb 

tabernacle,  and  in  it  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 
148^5  The  firft  ihip  that  appeared  in  Greece  was  brought  from  Eg^pt  by  Daniui,  vU 

arrived  at  Rhodes,  and  brought  with  him  his  fifty  daughters. 
i4S$  The  firft  Olympic  games  celebrated  at  Olympta,  in  Qrcecc. 
145  a  The  tcntattuchj  or  five  firft  i^ooks  of  Mofes,  are  written  in  the  land  of  Mwb, 

where  he  died  the  year  following,  aged  120. 
t4Si  The  Ifraelites,  after  iojouming  in  the  Wildemefe  forty  ^pears,  ire  Wuiifr 

Jofhua  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  where  they  fix  themfelves,  after  having  Lb- 

ducd  the  natives  ;  and  the  period  of  the  fabbatical  year  commences. 
1406  Iron  is  found  in,  Greece  from  the  accidental  burning  of  the  woods. 
1198  The  rape  of  Helen  by  Pans,  which,  in  1193  gave  rile  to  the  Trojan  wv,ini 

fiege  of  Troy  by  the  Greeks,  which  contiaucd  ten  years,  when  tktuf 

was  taken  ahd  burnt.  . 
I04S  D.ivid  is  folc  king. of  Ifrael. 
J 004  The  Temple  is  ioleranly  dedicated  by  Solbmon* 

596  Elijah,  the  prophet,  is  tranflated  to  heaven. 
S94  JVIoney  firft  made  of  gold  and  filver  At  Argos* 

869  The  city  of  Carthage,  in  Africa,  founded  by  qtueen  Dido. 

814  The  kingdom  of  Macedan  begins. 

7>6  The  firft  C)lympiad  begins. 

753  ^ra  of  the  building  of  Rome  in  Italy  by  Romulus,  firft  kingiof  the  Romans. 

7ao  Samaria  taken,  *fter  three  years  fiege,  and  the  kingdom  of  JffJLel  finiftalj  tr 

Salmanafar,  king  of  AfTyria,  who  carried  the  ten  tribes  int*  <aptiviiy. 
The  firft  eclipfeof  the  moon  on  record. 
f»5S  Byzintium  (now  Conftantinople)  built  by  a  cplony  of  Athenians. 
(604  By  order  of  Necho,  king  of  Egj^pt,  fome  Phoenicians  failed  frem  tht  Red  Sei 

round  Africa,  and  returned  by  the  Mediterranean. 
€00  Thales  of  Miletus  travels  into  Egypt,  confuUs  the  priefts  of  McmpVu,  acqmr?? 

the  knowledge  of  geometry,  aftrohomy,  and  philofophy ;  returns  to  Giwc 

calculates  ecllpfcs,  gives  general  notions  of  the  uniVcrfe,  and  mauiUiiB  itn^ 

one  fupreme  intelligence  regulates  all  its  motions. 
Maps,  globes,  and  the  figns  of  the  Zodiac,  invented  by  Anaxinundcr,  w 

fcholar  of  Thales.  • 

597  Jchoiakin,  king  of  Judiah,  is  carried  away  captive,  by  Nctiuchadnezzar, to  wuf- 

lon* 
587  The  city  of  Jerufalem  taken,  after  a  fiege  of  18  months. 
561  The  firft  comedy  at  Athens  adlcd  up«n  a  riioveable  fbaifoldL 
559  Cyrus  the  firft  king  of  Perfia.  v    •     ^ 

538  The  kingdom  of  Babylon  finifhed  ;  that  city  being  taken  by  Cyrus,  who,m53ft» 

ilTue  an  tdi6i  for  the  return  of  the  Jews. 
534  The  firft  tragedy  was  a^ed  at  Athens,  on  i  waggon  by  ThefpM. 
ja6  Learning  is  greatly  encouraged  at  Athens,  and  a  public  library  firft  foa^c  • 
515  The  fecond  Temple  at  Jerusalem  is  finifhed  under  Darius.  . 

509  Tarquin,  the  feventh  and  laft  king  of*  the  Romans,  is  expelled,  ^."*^  J^'fjlj  ^f 

verned  by  two  confuls,  and  other  republican  magiflrates,  till  the  b*  ^^ '' 

Pharfalia,being  a  fpaceof  461  yfiars.  _  ^    -^ 

504  Sardis  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Athenians,  which  gave  occafion  to  therciuan 

vafion  of  Greece. 
486  Efchylus,  the  ^reek  poet,  firft  gains  the  prize  of  tragedy. 
481  XerXcs  the  Great  king  of  Perfia,  begins  his  eApeditioh  againft  Grcf^ 
4j8  Ezra  is  fent  from  Babylon  to  Jerufalem,  with  the  captive  Jews  an 

of  gold  and  filver,  &c.  being  feventy  weeks  of  years,  or  490  yf " 

crucifixion  of  our  Saviour. 
4^4  The  Romans  fend  to  Athens  for  Solon's  laws. 
451  Tlic  Decemvirs  created  at  Rome,  and  the  laws  of  the  twelve  **^ 

ratified. 
.4  \o  The  hiftory  of  the  Old  Teftamcnt  finifhes  about  this  time. 
MoJa<  Iii  the  laft  of  the  prophets. 
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461  Retreat  of  10,000  Greeks  tmder  Xcnopbon.  .  *    " 

400  Socrates,  the  fouftder  of  moral  philofophy  among  the  Greeks,  belie^fs  the  ira- 

molality  of  the  fou],  and  a  fiate  of  rewards  and  punifliinenta,  for  which  and 

other  fublime  do(flrlnes,  he  is  put  to  death  hy  the  Adienians)  who  foon  after 

repent,  and  ere(5l  to  his  menaory  a  (latue  of  brafs* 

33  z  Alexander  the  Great,  king  of  ^acedon,  conquers  Darius,  king^of  Periia,  and 

other  nations  of  Afia. 
32^  Dies  at  Babylon,  and  his  empire  is  divided  by  his  generals  into  four  kinjjdoms- 
825  Dion^tius,  of  Alexandria,  began '  his  aftronomicad  sra  on  Monday  June  36, 
being  the  firll  who  found  the  exa<^  folar  year  to  confifi  of  "^6$  days>  5 
hours,  and  49  minutes. 
%24  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,   king    of   Egypt,    employs    feventy-two    interpre- 
ters to  tranllate  the  Old  Teitament  into  the  Greek  language,  which  is  called 
the  Septuagint. 
369  The  firft  coining  of  filver  at  Rome.  , 

364  The  firft  Punic  war  begins,  and  continues  23  years.    The  chronology  of  the 

Arundelian  hiarbles  compofed. 
a6o  The  Romans  firft  concern  themfelves  in  naval  aJBTairsy  <md  defeat  the  Cartha- 
ginians at  fea. 
237  Hamilcar,  the  Carthaginian,  caufes  his  Ton  tlannibal,  at  nine  years  old,  to  fwear 

eternal  enmity  to  the  Romans. 
az8  The  fecond  Punic  war  begins,  and  continuea  77  years.    Hannibal  pafles  the 
Alps,  and  defeats  the  Romans  in  feveral  battles,  but  being  amufed  by  hia 
women,  does  not  improve  his  vi<ftories  by  the  ftorming  of  Rome. 
Z90  The  firft  Roman  army  enters  Afia^  and  from  the  fpoils  of  Antiochua  brin^ 

the  Afiatlc  luxury  firft  to  Rome. 
168  Perfeus  defeated  by  the  Romans,  which  ends  the  Macedonian  kingdom. 
Z67  The  firft  library  eiie£\ed  at  Rome,  of  books  brought  from  Macedonia. 
163  The  government  of  Judea  under  the  Maccabees  begins,  and  continues  i%6  years. 
Z46  Carthage,  the  rival  of  Rome,  is  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  Romans. 
i^S  The  hiftory  of  the  Apocrypha  ends. 
5Z  Julius  Ca^far  makes  his  firft  expedition  into  Britain. 

47  The  battle  of  Pharfaiia  between  Csefar  and  Pompey,  in  which  the  Hitter  is  de- 
•    feated. 
The  Alexandrian  library,  confifting  df  400,000  valuable  books,  burnt  by  ac- 
cident. '  , 
45  The  war  of  Africa,  in  which  Cato  kills  hirafelf. 

The  folar  year  introduced  by  Casfar. 
44  Caefar,  the  greateft  of  the  Roman  conquerors,  afker  having  fought  fif^  pitched 
battles,  and  flain  1,192,000  men,  and  overturned  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
is  killed  in  the  fenate-houfe. 
3Z  The  battle  of  A^ium  fought,  in  which  Mark  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  are  to- 
tally defeated  by  OAavius,  nephew  to  Jiflius  Cpe^r. 
30  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  is  taken  by  O^lavius,  upon  whiUi  Anthony  and  Cleopatra 

put  themfelves  to  death,  and  Egypt  is  reduced  to  a  Roman  province, 
ft  7  0<5laviu8,  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  obtains  the  title  of  Auguftus  Csefar,  and  an 
abfolute  exemption  finom  the  laws,  and  is  properly  the  firft  Roman  emperor. 
8  Rome  at  this  time  is  fifty  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  463,000  men  fit 
to  bear  arms. 
Th^  temple  of  Janus  is  ihut  by  Auguftus,  a?  an  emblem  of  univerfal  peace,  and 
JESUS  CHRIST  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  born  in- September,  or  on  Mon« 
day,  December  25. 
A.C. 

Z2  ^CHRIST  hearing  the  Dolors  in  the  temple ;  and  afking  them  queftions. 

*  "  I  have  often  thought  (fays  a  judicious  Commentator)  that  it  is  a  great  injury  to  the 
*  chzTZi^cT  of  our  blefted  Redeemer,  to  reprcfcnt  this  ftory,  whether  in  pictures  or  words^  as 
if  Chrift,  at  this  tender  age,  went  up  into  the  feats  of  the  Do(5tors  and  there  difputed  with 
them.  Not  one  word  is  faid  of  his  difputing  by  the  Evangelift,  but  only  of  his  hearing 
them  and  aiking  them  queftions,  which  was  a  very  ufual  thing  in  thefe  afiemblies,  and  in* 
deed  the  very  end  of  them.    All  yn$  conduced  y^  itb  the  utmoi^modcfty  and  decorum. 

63 
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^^     ■■■     ■  1>  baptized  m  tlie  wildcrnelfl  by  Jolm. 

33    b^CTUcificd  ooFriday^  Ajiril  jt  at  j  o'clock  P.  M« 

HU  RcfunvAton  on  Sunday*  April  5  ;  bis  Afccofiooy  TboHSayy-Bivy  14 « 
36  St.  Paul  converted. 
39  St.  Matthew  writes  his  Gofpeh 
Pontitfs  Pilate  kills  himfelf. 
49  The  name  6f  Chriilians  firft  given  at  Antiocb  to  the  ibOowerB  of  Cfcrift. 

43  Clavdi OS  C«(ar's  expedition  into  Britain. 

44  St.  Mark  writes  hisgofpel. 

39  London  is  founded  by  the  Romans ;  3681  furroimded  by  ditto  with  a  waU^&iu 

parts  of  which  are  ftill  obfervable. 
5 1  Carad^acus,  the  Britiih  kingy  is  carHed  tn  chains  to  Rome* 
51  The  council  of  the  apoftles  at  Jerufalem* 
55  St.  Luke  writes  his  GoTpel. 
^9  The  emperor  Nero  puts  his  mother  and  brothers  to  death. 

'  ■ Perfecutes  the  Druids  in  Britain. 

61  Boadicia  the  Britiih  queen,  defeats  the  Romans ;  but  is  conquered  Iboir  altet  bf 

Sueto»iusy  governor  of  Britain. 
6a  St  Paul  is  fent  m  bondtto  Rome— writes  hisepifUes  between  5  z  and  66. 

63  The  a6ls  of  the  Apoftles  written. 

Chriftianity  is  fuppofed  to  be  introduced  into  Britain  by  St.  Paul,  or  ibme  of  hif 
diiciples  about  this  time. 

64  Rome  fet  on  fire,  and  burned  for  fix  days ;  upon  which  began  (undcf  Kcio)  the 

firft  perfecution  againft  the  Chriftians. 
67  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul  put  to  death. 
70  Whilft  the  fadlious  Jews  are  deftroying  one  another  with  mutual  fury,  Tttns,  the 

Roman  general^  takes  Jeru£ilem>  which  is  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the 

plough  made  to  pafs  over  it. 
79  I^rculaneum  overwhelmed  by  an  eruption  from  Mount  Vefuvius. 
i^  The  philpfophecs  expelled  Rome  by  Domician. 

45  Julius  Agricola,  governor  of  South  Britain,  to  proteA  the  civilized  Brkoas  from 

the  incurfions  of  the  Caledonians,  builds  a  line  of  forts  between  cke  riven 
Forth  and  Clyde  ^  defeats  the  Caledonians  under  Sa!|g;acu6  on  the  Grampian 
hills  f  and  firft  fails  round  Britain,  which  he  difcovers  to  be  an  iiland. 
96  St.  John  the  Evangelift  wrote  his  revelation— -his  Go^el  in  97, 

Sai  The  Caledonians  reconquer  from  the  Romans  all  the  lottthem  parts  of  Scotland; 
upon  wdich  the  emperor  Adrian  builds  a  wall  between  Newcaftle  and  Cu^ 
lifle  ;  but  this  alfo  proving  inefie^oal,  PoUius  Urbicus,  the  Roman  general, 
about  the  year  144,  repairs  Agricola's  fort)  which  he  joins  by  a  ii»ll  four 
yards  thick,  fince  called  Antomnus's  wail. 

j^S  The  fecond  Jewifh  war  ends  when  they  were  all  banKbcd  Judex* 

139  Juftin  writes  his  firft  apology  for  the  ChriiUans* 

141  A  number  of  hereiies  appear  about  this  time. 

<5a  The  eippcror  Antoninus  Pius  ftops  the  perlccution  againft  the  Chrillianv 

317  The  Septuagint  faid  to  be  found  in  a  caft. 

aai  About  Uiis  time  the  Roman  empire  begins  to  (ink  under  its  own  weight*  The 
Barbarians  begin  their  eruptioBs>  and  the  Goths  have  annual  ti&ute  aoc  to 
moleft  the  empire. 

a 60  Valerius  is  taken  prifoner  by  Saphor  king  of  Periia>  and  flayed  alive. 

a  74  Silk  firft  brought  from  India:  themantffa^oryaf  it  introduced  into  Boropeby 
fome  monks,  551  i  firft  worn  by  the  clergy  in  England,  1534- 

t^X  Two  emperorsf  and  two  C«(ars,  march  to  defend  the  four  quanen  of  the 
empire. 

306  Conftantine  the  Great  begins  his  feign. 

308  Cardinals  firft  began. 

313  The  tenth  perfecution  ends  by  an  ediA  of  Conftaniine«  who  favours  the  Chrif* 

tians,  and  gives  full  liberty  to  their  religion.  ^ 

314  Three  bilhops,  or  fathers,^tfe  fent  from  Britain  to  afiift  at  the  oooncil  of  Aries. 
333  The  firft  general  council  at  Nice,  when  318  fathers  attended*  againll  Arnts* 

where  ^-as  conipofed  the  famous  Nicqie  aeetl^  which  we  attdtatc  tmC 
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31^  Cdnftantsne  remores  tlie  feat  of  empire  from  Rome  to  Byzantium^  vliidvit 

thenceforward  called  Conftantino{^* 
^^j     .,m  orders  all  die  heathen  temples  to  be  defiroyed« 

363  The  Roman  emperor  Julian»  furnamed  the  apoftatey  endeavors  in  vaia  to  s«- 

build  the  temple  of  Jerufalem. 

364  The  Roman  empire  it  divided  into  the  eaftem  (Conftantioople  the  capital)  aiyl 

weftem  (of  which  Rome  jcontinued  to  be  the  capital)  ^a^n  being  now  linder 

the  government  of  dilTerent  emperors* 
400  Bellsinvented  by  biihop  Paulinuty  of  Campagnia. 
404  The  kingdom  of  Caledonia  or  Scotland  revives  under  Fergus. 
406  The  Vandalst  Alans*  and  Suevi»  fpread  into  France  and  Spainy  by  at^cacetSon 

of  Honoriusy  emperor  of  the  Weft. 

410  Rome  taken  and  plundered  by  Alaric,  kihg  of  the  V]G<Goths.    " 

411  The  Vandals  begm  their  kingdom  in  Spain. 

4ao  The  kingdom  of  France  begins  upon  the  lower  Rhine,  under  Ffaaramoitd. 

4»6  The  Romans,  reduced  to  extremities  at  home;  withdraw  tlieir  troops  from  firi- 
taiuy  and  never  return  ;  advifiog  the  Briionr  to  arm  in  their  own  defence* 
and  tnift  to  their  own  valour.  ^ 

446  The  Britons  now'left  to  themfelvesi  are  greatly  harafled  by  the  Seots  and  Pi^, 

upon  which  they  once  more 'make  their  complaint  to  the  Rou^ans,  but  re- 
ceive no  ai&ftance  from  that  quarter. 

447  AttHa  (fumamtd  the  Scourge  of  God)  with  his  Huns  ravage  the  Roman  entire. 
449  Vortigemy  king  of  the  BritoiUy  invites  the  Saxon*  into  Britaisy  againft  the  Scots 

and  Pi^s. 

455  The  Saxons  having  rcf^ulfed  the  Scots  and  Pi^s,  invite  over  more  dS  their 
countrymei>>  and  begin  to  eftabliih  themfelyes  in  Kent,  under  Hertgift. 

476  The  wefter9  empire  is  finiihedy  $^3  years  after'the  battle  of  PhaHalia ;  u]k>n  the 
.  ruins  of  which  fieveral  new  fbtes  arife  in  Italy  and  other  parts»  oonfifting  of 
Gothsy  Vandalsy  Huns,  and  other  barbarians^  under  whom  literature  is  ev 
tinguifliedt  and  the  works  of  the  learned  are  dcAroyed. 
^  496  Clovis,  king  of  France,  baptifed,  and  Chriflianity  b^gins^  in  that  kingdom* 

508  Prince  Arthur  begins  his  reign  over  the  Britons. 

S13  Conftantinople  befieged  fay  Vitalianusy  whofe  fleet  Is  burned  by  a  fpeculum  of 
brafs. 

5x6  The  computing  of  time  by  the  Chriftian  asra  is  introduced  by  Dionylius  the 
monk. 

519  The  code  of  Juflintan,  the  eaftern-emperory  is  publifhed* 

^57  A  terrible  plague  all  over  Europe,  Alia,  and  Africa*  which  continues  itear^o 
♦      years. 

581  Latin  ceafed  to  be  ^ken  about  diis  time  in  Italy.  , 

596  Auguftine  the  monk  comes  into  England  with  forty  monks. 

iot  Here  begins  the  power  of  the  popes,  by  the  conccfllons  of- Phocas*  emperor  of 
the  Eaft. 

622  l^homet,  a  falfe  prophet,  files  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  in  Arabia,  in  the  44th 
^ear  of  his  age  and  the  loth  of  his  miniftry,  when  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  Saracen  empire,  and  from  whom  the  Mahometan  princes  to  this  'day^ 
claim  their  defcent.  His  followers  compute  their  time  from  this  sva,  whicA 
in  Arabic  is  called  Hegira,  i.  e.  the  Flight.  . 

637  Jerufalem  is  taken  by  fhe  Saracen^  or  followers  of  Mahomet. 

640  Alexandria  in  Egypt  is  taken  by  ditto,  and  the  grand  library  there  burnt  by 
order  of  Omar,  their  caliph  or  prince. 

65  J  The  Saracens  now  extend  their  conquers  on  every  fide,  and  retaliate  the  bar- 
barities of  the  Goth?  and  Vapdals  upon  their  pofterity. 

664  Glafs  invented  in  England  by  Benalt,  a  monk. 

685  The  Britons,  after  a  brave  Ibniggle  of  near  150  years,  are  tbtally  ex^Ued  by  the. 
Saxons,  .and  driven  into  Wales  and  Cocnwsdl. 

7x3  The  Saracens  conquer  Spain. 

7a6  The  controverf^  about  images  begins,  and  occafions  numy  infurredlions  in  (hr 
eaftem  empire. 

j^%  The  computing  of -years  from  the  birth  of  Chrift  began  to  be  vfed  in  hiitory. 
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749  Tht  race  of  Abbas  became  caliplis  of  the  Saracens,  and  enccnrage  learning'. 
76X  The  city  of  Bagdad  upon  the  Tigris,  is  made  the  capital  for  the  caliphs  of  iL^ 

houic  of  Abbas. 
800  Charlemagne,  king  of  France,  begins  the  empire  of  Germany,  afterwards  raCed 

the  weftern  empire;  gives  theprefent  names  to  the  days  and  xnontlis  ;  er- 

'deavours  to  rcftore  learning  in  Europe ;  but  mankind  arc  not  yet  diipcfed 

far  it,  beiQg  folely  engrofled  in  military  enterpri2e5. 
826  Harold,  king  of  Denmark,  dethroned  by  his  fubje^s,  for  being  a  ChrifHan, 
818  Egbert,  king  of  WeiTex,  unites  the  Heptarchy,  by  the  name  of  England. 
836  The  Flemings  trade  to  Scotland  for  fifli.   . 
838  The  Scots  and  Pifts  have  a  decifive  battle,  in  which  the  former  prevail,  and 

both  kingdoms  are  united  by  Kenneth  which  begins  the  fecoad  period  of  the 

Scottiih  hiftory. 
867  The  Danes  begin  their  ravages  in  England. 
896  Alfred  the  Great,  after  fubdning  the  Danifh  invaders  (againft  whom  he  fonght 

56  battles  by  fea  and  land),  compofes  his  body  of  laws ;  divides  England  in- 

•  to  counties,  hundreds,  and  tythings :  eredts  county  courts^  and  founds  the 

univerfity  of  Oxford  hbout  this  time. 
915  The  univerfity  of  Camlindgefpunded. 

936  The  Saracen  empire  is  divided  by  ufurpation  into  fevcn  kingdoms. 
975  Pope  Boniface  Vll.is  depofed  and  banifhed  for  his  crimes. 
979  Coronation  oaths  faid  to  be  firil  ufed  in  England. 
991  The  figures  in  arithmetic  are  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Saracens  from  Arabia. 

Letters  of  the  alphabet  were  hitherto  ufed. 
996  Otho  ni.  makes  the  empire  of  Germany  elcftivc. 
999  Boleflaus,  the  firft  king  of  Poland. 
1000  Paper  made  of  cotton  rags  was  in  ufe  ;  that  of  linen  rags  in  1170  ;  the  niaBB<* 

faftory  introduced  into  England  atDartford,  1588. 
1605  All  the  old  churches  are  rebuilt  about  this  time  in  a  new  manner  of  archite^hirc. 
1015  Children  forbidden  by  law  to  be  fold  by  their  parents  in  England. 
J017  Canute,  king  of  Denmaric,  gets  pofTeflion  of  England. 

1040  The  Danes,  after  feveral  engagements  with  various  fuccefs,  arc  about  this  time 

driven  out  of  Scotland,  and  never  again  return  in  a  hoftile  manner. 

104 1  The  Saxon  line  reftored  under  Edward  the  Confeflbr. 

^043  The  Turks  (a  nation  of  adventurers  from  Tartary,  ferving  hitherto  in  the 
armies  of  contending  princes)  become  formidable,  and  take  pofTeilion  of Perfia. 
1054  Leo  IX.  the  firft  pope  that  kept  up  an  army. 
1057  Malcolm  III  king  of  Scotland,  kills  the  tyrant  Macbeth  at  Dunfirane,  and 

marries  the  princefs  Margaret,  fifter  to  Edgar  Athelin^. 
lo6>  The  Turks  take  Jcrufalem  from  the  Saracens. 

lo66  The  battle  of  Haftings  fought  between  Harold  and  William,  (fumamed  the  Baf. 
tard)  duke  of  Normandy,  in  which  Harold  is  conquered  and  flain^  after 
^  which  William  becomes  king  of  England, 
1670  William  introduces  the  feudal  law. 

Mufical  notes  invented.  ' 

1075  Henry  IV.  emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  pope,  quarrel  about  the  nomination  of 

the  German  bifliops.     Henry,  in  penance,  walks  barefooted  to  the  pope,  to- 
wards the  end  of  January. 

1076  Juftices  of  the  peace  firft  appointed  in  England. 

1080  Doomfday  book  began  to  be  compiled  by  order  of  William^  from  a  fii^vey  of 

all  the  eftates  in  England,  and  finifhed  in  1086. 
V  The  tower  of  London  built  by  ditto,  to  curb  his  Englifh  fubjeAs  ;  numbers  of 

whom  fly  to  Scotland,  where  they  introduce  the  S?.xonor  Englifh  language, 

arc  protected  by  Malcolm,  and  have  lands  given  th^m. 
109 1  The  Saracens  in  Spain,  being  hard  prcfled  by  the  Spaniards,  call  to  their  af-  « 

fiftance  Joicrph,  king  ofMc-rocco  J  by  which  the  Moors  get  pofTeflion  of  all 

the  Saracen  dominions  in  S{}ain. 
1096  The  firft  crufade  to  the  Holy  Land  is  begun  under  fcvcral  Chrifliau  princesi  to 

drive  the  infidels  from  Jcrufalem. 
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iiio  Edgar  Athclmjr,  the  laft  of  the  Saxon  princes,  dies  in  England,  vlierc  lie  had 
been  permitted  to  refidc  as  a  fubjea.  ^f,,^     lu     .*t 

1118  The  order  of  the  Knights  Templars  mrtitntcd  to  defend  the  fcpuldxrc  at  Jem- 
falem  and  to  protea  Chriftian  grangers.        ^ 

3 15 1  The  canon  law  collcacd  by  Gratian,  a  "^^"^  ?[^^^.?"*- 

1163  London  bridge,  confiftingr  of  19  fmall  arches,  firft  built  of  ftone.       -  . 

1 164  The  Teutonic  order  of  religious  knights  begins  m  Germany. 

117a  Henry  II.  king  of  England  (and  firft  of  the  Plantagencts),  takes  polTeflion  of  Ire- 
land  ;  which  from  that  period,  has  been  governed  by  an  Engliih  viceroy,  «r 

lord  lieutenant.  .      .  ,.  «.     .    •..j.      r  ji    -.- 

1176  England  is  divided,  by  Henry,  mto  fix  circuits,  and jufhcc  is  difpenfed  by  itmcr- 

,  ant  judges.  ,        ,.     r    •    -p     1     j 

X 180  Glafs  w^indows  began  to  be  ufed  in  pnvate  houtes  m  England. 

1 181  The  laws  of  England  are  digefted  about  this  time  by  Glanville. 

1 1 8  a  Pope  Alexander  III.  compelled  the  kings  of  England  and  Franec  tp  hold  the  ilnr- 
rups  of  his  faddle  when  he  mounted  his  boric.  .      .    "    ' 

X186  The  great  ronjunAion  of  the  fun  and  moon  and  all  the  placets  in  Llbra^  hap- 
pened m  September.  '  ^        r  ^     1     ,    *  ^ 

xi9»  The  battle  of  Afcalon,  in  Judea,  in  which  Richard,  king  of  England,  defeat* 
Saladine*s  army,  confifting  of  300,000  combatants. 

X194  Dieu  et  won  Droit  firft  ufed  a9  a  motto  by  Richard,  on  a  yi^ory  over  the 

French. 

xioo  Chimnies  were  not  known  in  England. 

Stjmamcs  now  begin  to  be  ufed ;  firft  among  the  nobility. 

xao8  London  incorporated,  and  obtained  their  firft  charter  for  cleaing  their  Lord- 
Mayor"  and  other  magiftrates,  from  king  John. 

iai5  Magna  Charta  is  figncd  by  king  John  and  the  barons  of  England. 
Court  of  common  Pleas  eftablifticd. 

xaa;  The  Tartars;  a  new  race  of  heroes,  under  Glngis-Kan,  emerge  from  the 
northern  parts  of  Afia,  over  run  all  the  Saracen  empire  ;  and  in  imitation 
of  former  conquerors,  carry  death  and  defolation  wherever  tliey  march. 

1133  The  inquifition,  begun  in  1 204*  is  now  truftcd  to  the  Dominicans. 

The  houfes  of  London,  and  other  cities  in  England^  France,  and  Germany,  ftHI 
thatched  with  ftraw. 

xa;-3  The  famous  aftron&mical  tables  arecompofed  by  Alonzo,  king  of  Caftlle. 

1258  The  Tartars  take  Bagdad,  which  finifliesthe  empire  of  the  Saracens. 

1263  Acho,  king  of  Norway,  invades  Scotland  with  160  fail,  and  lands  ao,ooo  men 

at  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,' who  are  cut  to  pieces  by  Alexander  III.  who  re- 
covers the  weftem  ifles, 

1264  According  to  fomc  writers,  the  commons  of  England  were  not  fummoncd  to 

parliament  till  this  period. 
1269  The  Hambui^h  company  incorporate4  in  England. 
1273  The  empire  of  the  prefent  Auftrian  family  beeins  in  Germany. 
laSa  Lewellyn,  prince  of  Wales,  defeated  and  kdlcd  by  Edward  I.  who  unites  that 

principality  to  England. 
xaS4  Edi;trard  II.  bom  at  Caernarvon,  is  the  firft  prince  of  Wales. 
1285  Alexander  III.  king  of  Scotland,  dies,  and  that  kingdom  is  difputed  by  twelve 
candidates,  who  fubmit  their  claims  to  the  arbitration  of  Edward  king  of 
England  ;  which  lays  the  foundation  of  a  long  and  defolating  war  between 
both  nations. 
1293  There  is  a  regular  fuccelfion  of  Englifli  parliaments  from  this  year,  being  the 

aad  of  Edward  I. 
1298  The  prefent  Turkifti  empire  begins  in  Bithynia  under  Ottoman. 
Silver  hafted  knives,  fpoons  and  cups,  a  great  luxury. 
Tallow  candles  fo  great  a  luxury,  that  fplintcrs  of  wood  were  ufed  for  lights. 
Wine  fold  by  apothecaries  as  a  cordial. 
130a  The  mariner's  compafs  invented  or  improved  by  Givia,of  Naples; 
I3P7  The  beginning  of  the  Swifs  cantons. 
1308  The  popes  remove  to  Avignon  in  France  for  70  years. 
13x0  Lincolp.sInnfociety  eftablilhed.  ^ 


/ 


io6i  A  Nbw  Ck  romologlc^  t.   Ta-bl*. 

1:314  The  Vaitlc  of  Baiuiackbnrn  between  Edward  H,  and  Robert  Brocei  nUicf* 
tabliflict  the  latter  on  the  throne  of  Scotland. 
The  cardinals  fet  fire  to  the  conclave  and  fepaiate*    A  Tscancy  in  tiu  papal 
chair  for  two  rears. 

7310  Gold  firfi  coined. in  Cfariftendom  $  j 344  ditto  in  England* 

J$S6  Two  Brabant  weavers  fettle  at  YoHc,  which»  £iy  Edward  IIL  may  pnnt  of 
great  benefit  to  us  and  our  fubjedU. 

X^j7  TbefirftxoiDet  whofe  courfe  is  defcribed  with  an  afiroaomic^  exUkoA. 

934P  Gunpowder  and  guns  firil  invented  by  Swartz»  a  monk  of  Cok^;  1341^ 
Edward  III.  had  four  pieces  pf  cannon,  which  contributed  to  gam  him  the 
battle  of  Crefly ;  1346,  bomi)s  and  mortars  were  invented* 
Oil  pamting  firft  made  life  of  by  John  Vaneck* 
Heralds  college  infUtutedin  England. 

X344  The  Brt^  creation  to  titles  by  patent  ufed  by  Edward  IIL 

Z.546  The  battle  o£  Durham,  in  which  David  king  of  Scots  is  taken  priibner. 

J  3  49  The  order  of  the  Garter  inilituted  in  England  by  Edu'^rd  IIJ«  altacd  in  13;;, 
and  confifh  of  a6r  knights. 

1354  The  Turks  firft  enter  Europe. 

Z354  The  money  in  Scodand  till  now  the  fame  as  in  England^ 

9356  The  battle  of  Poitiers,  in  which  l^ing  John  of  France  and  his  fon  are  taieopn* 
foners  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 

1357  Coals  firft  brought  to  London. 

t$si  Arms  of  England  and  France  firft  quartered  by  Edward  in« 

236a  The  law  pleadings  in  England  changed  firom  French  to  Engliihy  as  a  fa?our  of 
Edward  III.  to  hi&  people. 
John  Wickliffe,  an  Engliihman  begins  about  this  time  to  oppofe  tbt  arm  of 
the  church  of  Rome  with  great  acutenefs  and  fpirit*     Uis  followcn  are  oi- 
led JLpllards. 

%^U  A  company  of  linen  weavers  from  the  Neth  viands  eftabliihed  in  JUnidoii. 
Windior  caftle  built  by  Edward  IIL 

1388  The  battle  of  Otterbum  between  Hotfpur  and  the  earl  of  Douglas ;  00  tbis  i< 
founded  the  ballad  of  Chevy-Chace. 

1391  Cards  invented  in  France  for  the  king's  amufement. 

J  3 99  Weftminfter  Abbey  rebuilt  and  enlarged — Wcftminfter  hall  ditto. 

' '  prder  of  the  Bath  inilituted  at  the  coronation  omenry  IV*  renewed  ia  r;iir 
confiftinj^  of  38  knu;hl^» 

14IQ  Guildhall,  London,  built. 

14 1 1  The  univerfity  of  St.  Andrqiv'sin  Scotland  founded. 

J415  The  battle  of  Aglncourt  gained  over  the  French  by  Henry  V.  vfEnghni* 

^428  The  fiege  of  Orleansi  the  ^-ft  blow  to  the  Englilh  power  in  France. 

(430  About  this  time  Laurantius  of  Harleim  inveiited  the  art  of  printingt  vhichhe 
pradlifed  with  feparate  wooden  types.  Gutenburgh  afterwards  inTOjtw 
cut  metal  types  j.  but  tlie  art  was  carried  to  perfedUon  by  Peter  Sch^*^' 
who  invented  the  modje  of  cafiing  the  types  m  malrices;  Frederic  ^^"^ 
Ics  began  to  print  at  Oxford,  in  14 68,  with  wooden  types  ;  but  it  was  wJ^ 
liam  Canton,  who  introduced  into  England  the  art  of  printing  with  nifiw 
typesin  1474* 

I1446  The  Vatican  library  founded  at  Rome. 

The  fea  breaks  in  at  Dort,  in  Holland,  and  drowns  ipo,oGo  people. 

X453  Conftantinoplc  takci!!  by  the  Turks  which  ends  the  eafteni  empire,  JJ^J  Y^^ 
from  its  dedication  by  Conftantine  the  Great^  and  a»o6  years  fio«  tb«  ^^^* 
dation  of  Rome. 

1 45  4  The  uiiiverfity  of  Glafgow,  in  Scotland*  founded. 

1460  Engraving  and  etching  in  copper  invented. 

1477  The  univerfity  of  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland,  founded.  .,  . 

1483  Richard  III.  king  of  England,  and  laft  of  the  Plantagenets,  b  defeated  and  WW 
at  the  battle  of  Bofworth,  by  Henry  (Tudor)  VII.  which  puts  an  end  to  iw 
civil  wars  between  the  houies  of  York  and  Lan6nftcr,  after  a  coDtcil  d  S^ 
years,  and  the  lofs  of  ioo,oco  men. 

i486  Henry  tilabliihcs  fifty  ycomc^  of  the  guar(isy  the  Br&  ftandlng  army* 


• 

t48o  Map«  and  fcA  charts  firft  brought  to  E^land  by  Bartfa  Colmnbot. 
^oz  William  Onicyn  publickly  teaches  the  Greek  Ungiia^  at  Oxford. 

The  Moors  hitherto  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  natitre  Spaniards)  arc  entirely 

fubdued  by  Ferdinand,  and  become  rubfeA  to  that  prince  os  ^ertam  con- 
ditions, which  are  ill  obferved  by  the  Spaniards,  whofe  dei^  employ  thf 

powers  of  the  Inqnifition,  with  all  its  tortures  ;  4nd  in  •x6o9»  near  one  mil* 

Uon  of  the  Moors  are  drimen  from  Spain  to  the  oppofitecoaft-of  A&ica,  from 

whence  they  originally  came. 
X4^%  Afiierica  firft  difcoveitd  by  CoUimbtts,  a  Oeriodcy  in  the  ier^c  of  Spain* 
4  494  Algebra  firft  known  in  Europe. 
t497  The  PortHgoele  firft  fail  to  the  Baft  Indies  by  th^  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

South  America  difcovered  by  Americus  Vefpufios,  from  whom  it  ha*  its  same. 
X499  K.  America  ditto,  for  Henry  Vn.  by  Cabot, 
a^oo  Maximilian  divides  the  empire  of  Germany  into  fix  drckt  aad  adds  four  Mor« 

in  15x2. 
1505  Shillings  firft  coined  in  England.    '  • 

1509  Gardenbg  introduced  into  England  irom  the  Netheriands,  firiMn  whence  inegt* 

tables  were  imported  hitherto. 
25x3  The  battle  of  Flo^dcn,  in  which  James  IV.  c^  Scotland  is  killed,  wlththe  fiowcr 

of  his  nobility. 
15x7  Martin  Luther  began  the  Reformation. 

Egypt  is  conquered  by  the  Turks. 
X5X8  Magellan,  in  the  fertice  of  Spain,  firft  diicovers  the  Straits  of  that  name  in 

South  America. 
X520  Henry  VIII.  for  his  writing  in  favour  of  popery,  receives  the  tttie  of  Defender 

of  the  Faith  from  the  Pope. 
X529  The  name  of  Proteftant  takes  its  rife  from  the  Reformed  protefiia^agalaft  the 

church  of  Rome^  at  the  diet  of  Spires  in  Germany. 
15 34  The  reformation  takes  place  in  England,  under  Henry  VUI. 
X537 '  Religious  houfes  diflblved  by  ditto. 
X5  39  The  firft  Engliih  edition  of  the  Bible  authorized ;  the  prefisnt  tranilatioB: finished 

x6ix. 
About  this  time  cannon  began  to  be  ufed  in  (hips. 
X543  Silk  ftockings  firft  worn  by  the  French  king  ;  firft  worn  in  England  by  queen 

Elizabeth,  1561 ;  the  fteel  frame  for  weaving  invented  by  the  Rev.  Mr.L^r 

of  St.  John's  College,  Cambrid^,  I589« 
Fins  firft  ufed  in  England,  before  which  time  the  ladies  ufed  ikewcrs. 
1544  Good  lands  let  in  England  at  one  ihiiling  per  acne. 
X545  The  famous  council  of  Trent  begins  and  contixnies  x8  years. 
X546  Firft  law  in  England,  eftabiifiiing  the  intereft  of  mon^  at  ten  per-ccfll.     ' 
X549  Lords  lieutenants  of  counties  inftituted  ia England. 
X550  Horfe  guards  inftituted  in  England. 
1555  The  RuCHaa  company  eftabliihed  in  England. 
X558  Qji^n  Elizabeth  begins  her  reign.'' 
15  60  Ine  Reformation  in  Scotland  completed  by  John  Rnox. 
X563  Knives  firft  made  in  England. 
15  69  Royal  Exchange  firft  built. 
X571  The  great  maflkcre  of  Proteftants  at  Paris. 
S579  The  Dutch  fliake  oflfthe  Spanifli  yoke,  and  the  republic  of  Holland  begins. 

Engliih  Eaft  India  Company  mcorporated — eftabliihed  r6oo. 
15  79  •—•Turkey  compiny  incorporated. 
1580  Sir  Francis  Drake  returns  from  his  voyage  round  the  world,  boing  the  firft 

Engliih  €ircum<*navigator. 
Parochial  regifier  firft  appointed  in  England.   ' 
1582  Pope  Gregory  introduces  the  New  Style  in  Italy  ;  the  jlh  of  OAober  being 

counted  15. 
15S3  Tobacco  firft  brought  fr^om  Virginia  into  England. 
1587  Mary  queen  of  Scots  is  beheaded  by  order  of  Elizabe&i  after  x8  years  imprifon- 

ment. 
ii88  The  Spa^iiih Armada  defiroyedby Dxake  -and  other  Engliih  Admirals. 


id54  a  NjeW  Chronological  Ta«l^« 

•    Henry  IV.  pafTcs  the  cdjtfl  of  Nantz,  tolerating  the  Protcftants. 

X389  Coaches  firft  introduced  into  England  ;  hackney  adl  1693  :  incrcafed  to  looo^ 
in  1770. 

1^90  Band  of  penfioners  inftitutcd  in  England* 

1^91  Trinity  CoUrge,  Dublin,  founded. 

1597  Watches  firft  brought  into  England  from  Germany, 

l6oa  Decimal  aritlimetic  invented  at  Bruges. 

1603  Queen  Elizabeth  (the  lalt  of  the  Tudors)  ilies,  and  nomidatcs  James  VT.  of  Scot- 
land (and  firfl  of  the  Stuarts)  as  her  fucccllor  \  wliich  unites  both  kingdorii:; 
under  the  name  of  Great  Britain. 

1605  The  Gunpowder  plot  difcovered  at  Weftminftcr ;  being  a  project  of  the  Roiruui 

catholics  to  blow  up  the  king  and  both  houfes  of  pai'Iiamcnt, 

1606  Oaths  o4  allegiance  firft  adminiftered  in  England. 

160&  Galileo,  of  Florence,  firft  difcovers  the  fatellites  about  the  planet  Saturn,  by  the 
telefrope,  tlien  juft  invented  in  Holland. 

1610  Henry  IV.  is  murdered  at  Ririsby  Uavilliac,  a  prieft. 

16 1 1  Barons  firft  created  in  England,  by  James  I. 

1614  Napier,  of  Marchefton,  in  Scotland,  invents  the  logarithms.  - 

Sir  Hugh  MIddlcton  brings  the  liew  River  to  London  from  Warv. 

j6i6  The  fiift  permanent  fettlement  in  Virginia. 

16 1 9  Dr.  W.  Harvey,  an.Englilhman,  difcovers  the  do(5lrine  of  the  circtilatian  of  rte 
blood. 

l6ao  The  broad  filk  manufacftory  from  raw  filk,  introduced  into  England. 

1 6a I  New  England  planted  by  the  Puritans. 

i6a5   King  James  dies,  and  is  Aicceeded  by  his  fon,  Charles  I. 

The  ifland  of  Barbadocs,  the  firft  Engliih  fettlement  in  the  Weft  Indies  is 
planted. 

163a  The  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  which  Guftavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  and  fccii 
of  the  Proteftants  in  Germany,  is  killed. 

1635  Province  of  Maryland  planted  by  lord  Baltimore, 

Regular  pofts  eftjJ^lifhed  from  London  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  &c. 

4640  King  Charles  difooliges  his  Scottifh  fubjccfls,  on  which  their  army,  nnder  ^reneral 
Lefley,  enters  England,  and  takes  Ncwcaltle,  being  encouraged  by  tiic  mal- 
contents in  England. 
The  malTacre  in  Ireland,  when  40,000  Englifh  proteftants  were  killed. 

1641  King  Charles  impeaches  five  members,  who  had  oppofcd  his  arbitrar)'  mcafiirc*, 
which  begins  the  civil  war  in  England. 

2643  Excife  on  beer,  alo,  &:c.  firit  impoftdby  Parliament. 

1646  Epifcopacy  abclifhed  in  England. 

1649  Charles  J.  beheaded  at  Whitehall,  January  30,  aged  49. 

l6,;4  Cromwell  afiiimes  theprote(ftorlhip. 

1655  The  Englifh,  under  admiral  Penn,  take  Jamaica  from  the  Spaniards. « 

1658  Cromwell  dies,  and  is  fuccceded  in  the  prottdtorftiip,  by  his  ibn  Richard. 

l66o  King  Charles  II.  is  feftored  by  Monk,  commander  of  the  army,  after  an  exile 
of  twelve  years  in  France  and  Holland. 
Epifcopacy  rtftored  in  England  and  Scotland. 

x66o  The  people  of  Denmark,  being  opprefied  by  the  nobles^  furrender  their  privi- 
leges to  Frederick  III.  who  becomes  abfolute. 

j66a  The  Royal  Society  eftablifhed  in  London,  by  Charles  II. 

1663  Carolina  planted,  in  1728,  divided  into  twofeparate  government*. 

1664  The  New  Netherlands,  in  North  America,  conquered  from  the  Svirdef  and 

Dutch,  by  the  Englifh. 

1665  The  pbgue  rages  in  London,  and  carries  oiT  68,000  perfons. 

i666  TIk'  j^rcat  fire  of  London  began  Sept.  a.  and  continued  three  days,  rn  which 
weredeftroyed  13,000  houfes,  and  400  ftrccts. 
Tea  firft  ufcd  in  England. 
xiil  Tne  peace  of  Breda,  vyhich  confirms  to  the  Englifli  the  New N<thcriind»j  now 
known  by  the  names  of  Pennfylvania,  New  York,  and  New  jtffey. 

at  63  -' ditto,  Aix  la  Cliapelle. 

i)t.  Jamcb's  Park  planted;  and  made  3  thorough  fitt€  Ur     'V  Clurle*  0* 
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l6yo  The EngUlhHudlbn's  Bay  Coihpanv Incorporated. 

167a  Lewis  XIV.  ovci»  runs  ^eat  part  of  Holland,  when  the  Dutch  open  Ihcir  fluices, 
'  being  detennined  to  drowii  their  country,  and  retire  t^' their  lettlements  in 
thcTait  Indies.  '{  v 

African  company  eiUblilhed.  ^  •* 

1678  The  peace  of  Nimcguto.  _  -• 

The  habeas  corpus  adl  paded.  "^ 

1680  A  great  comet  appeaf^d.  and  from  its  n^arnefs  to  gur  earth,  alarxxied  the  inhabi- 
tants, it  continued  vifible  from. Nov.  3,  to  Macch  Q,y 
William  Penn,  a  Q^aker^  receives  a  charter  for  plax^tuig  PennfylvamaL. 
1683 'India  ftock  fold  from  3  6o**to  500  percent.  -   »    ,  4^ 

1685  Charles  II.  dies,  aged  55,  and  is  fucceedcd  by  his  bA)ther,  James  11. 

The  duke  of  Monmouth,  natural  fon  to  Charles  II.  raifes  a  rebellion,  but  is  de- 

'featcd  at  the  battle  ^fSedgemoor,  and  beheaded. 
The  edidl  of  Kantz  infamouily  revoked  by  Lewis  XIV.  and  tlie  proteftanti 
cruelly  perfecuted. 
1687  The  palace  of  Verfailles,  near  Paris,  finiflied  by  Lewis  XTV.  * 

x688  The  Revolution  in  Great  Britain  begins,  Nov.  5.  King  Jan\es  abdicates,  and  re- 
tires to  France,  December  3. 
X689  King  William  and  queen  Mary,  daughter  and  ibn-in-law  to  James,  are  prd^ 
claimed  February  16. 
Vifcount  Dundee  fhmds  out  fot  James  in  Scotland,  but  is  killed  ly  genefal  Mac- 
key,  at  the  battle  of  Killycrankie,  upon  which  th^  Highlanders,  wearied 
with  repeated  misfortunes,  difpcrfe. 
The  land  tax  palled  in  England. 
The  toleration  a<5l  palled  in  ditto. 

Several  bifhops  are  deprived  for  not  tiding  thft  oath  to  king  William. 
1690  The  ba»ttlebf  the  Boyne,  gained  by  William  againll  James,  in  Ireland. 
I69r  The  war  in  Ireland  nniihed,  by  tlllc  furrender  of  Limerick  to  William. 
169}  The  Englifh  and  dutch  fleets,  commanded  by  admiral  RulTel,  defeat  the  French 

fleet  ofl*  La  Hogue. 
269  J  Bayonets  at  the'end  of  loaded  muikets  flrfl  ufed  by  th^  French  againil  thr  Con- 
federates  in  the  battle  of  Turin. 
The  duchy  of  Hanover  made  the  ninth  electorate. 
Bank  o£  England  eilabliflied  by  king  William. 
The  firfl  public  lottery  was  drawn  this  year. 
MafTacrc  of  Highlanders<it  Glencoe,  by  kirtg  William's  troops. 
1I594  Queen  Marv  dies  at  the  age  of  33,  and  William  reigns  alone* 

Stamp  duties  inflitute^  in  England. 
1696  The  peace  of  Ryfwick. 
1699  The  Scots  fettled  a  colony  at  the  iflhmus  of  Darien,  in  America,  and  called  it 

Caledonia* 
1 7«o  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  begins  his  reign. 

King  James  II.  dies  at  St.  Germains,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 
1701  Prufllaeredledintoakingdonh  *^ 

Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gfofpel  in  foreign  parts  eftabllfhed. 
2702  King  William  dies,  aged  50.  and  is  fucceeded  by  queen  Ann,  daughter  to  James 
n.  who  with  the  emperor  and  States  General,  renews  the  war  agaitiil  France  - 
and  Spain. 
27^4  Gibraltar  taken  from  the  Spahiards,by  admiral  Rooke.  % 

The  battle  of  Blenhciip,  won  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  allies,  agabfl 

the  French*. 
The  court  of  Exchequer  inftltutcd  in  England. 
1706  ITie  treaty  of  Union  betwixt  England  and  Scotland,  figned  July  aa» 

The  battle  6f  RamiUes  M'on  by  Marlborough  and  the  allies. 
J707  The  firft  Britifli  parliament.    '  .  ,  ' 

1 708  Minorca  taken  fi-om  the  Spaniards  by  general  Stanhope. 

The  battle  of  Oudenarde  won  by  Marlborough  and  the.  allies. 
S^Pdinia  creAed  into  a  kingdom,  and  given  to  the  duke  of  Savoy « 

6T' 
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irc^  Feter  th<  Gvat,exarof  Miifix>vy»defeaU  diaries  XII«  at  Paltowa,  wka  files  t0 
Turkey. 
The  battle  of  Mal^laquet  won  by  Marlborougb  and  the  allies. 
1710  Qu«en  Aime  changes  the  Whig  ipinilbry  for  othen  more  favourable  to  the  in^ 
tereft  of  her  fuppofed  bFotho*,  thetate  Pretender. 
The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Patd,  London,  tebuilt!  by  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  in 

3  7  years,  at  one  nullion  expence«  by  a  duty  on  coals. 
The  Engliih  South  Sea  company  began. 
171a  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  lord  Mohun  killed  in  a  dqelin  Hyde*Park. 
i7f  J  The  peaoe  of  Utrecht,  whereby  Newfoundland,  Kova  Scotia,  New-Britain, 
■  ,ind  Hiidfon's  Bay,  in^  North  America,  were  yielded  to  Great  Britain  1  Gib- 
raltar and  Minorca,  in  Europe,  were  alio  confirmed  to  the  laid  crown  by 
this  treaty. 
17^4  Queen  Armt  dies,  at  the  age  of  50  and  is  iqcceeded  by  Geoi^e  I* 

Intereft  reduced  to  five  per  cent. 
J  7  c^  Lewis  XIV.  dies,  and  is  fucceeded  by  his  great  graadfori,  Lewis  XV. 

T^  rebellioa  in  Scotland  begins  in  Sept.  under  the  Earl  of  M«r,  in  favour  of  the 
Pretender.    The  action  of  Sheriif-muir,  and  the  furrender  of  Pk^fion,  both, 
in  November,  whett  the  rebels  difperfe. 
17  z6  The  Pretender  married  to  the  princeis  Sobieiki,  grazui  daughter  of  John  Soblelkiy' 
late  king  of  Poland* 
An  a^pafled  for  feptennial  parliaments.  \    , 

^719  The  Miinnippi  fcheme  at'its  height  in  l^rance. 

Lombe^s  filk  throwing  m^hine  containing  26,5^6  wheels,  erected  at  Derby  i 
takes  up  one  etghdi  of  a  mile ;  one  water  wheel  moves  the  refi ;  and  in  24 
Kotts,  it  works  3 18,504,960  yards  of  organzine  filk  thread. 
The  South  Sea  icheme  in  England  begufl  April  7,  was  at  its  height  at  the  end  of 
June,  and  ouite  Xunk  about  September  29. 
1 717  King  Gedige^^^es,  in  the  6Sth  year  of  his  age  i  and  is  fiicceeded  by  his  onl^  fon, 
Georg^  n. 
tnoculation  firlt  tried  on  criminals  with  fiicce&. 
<  Ruifia,  formerly  a  dukedom,  is  now  efiabliihed  as  an  empire. 
1731  Kouli  Khan,  ufurps  the  Perfian  throne,  conquers  the  Mogul  enlpire,.and  returns 
with  two  hundred  and  thirty  one  millions  fierling. 
Several  public  fpirited  l^eHtlemen  begin  the  lettlement  of  Georgia,  in  Noitk 
America. 
1736  Captain  Porteous,  having  ordered  his  foldiers  to  firfi  upon  the  populace  at  the 

execufion  of  a  fmuggler,  is  himfelf  hanged  l)y  the  mob  at  Edinburgh. 
173S  Weftminfier-Brid^e,  cohfifHttg  of  fifteen  arches,  begun  ;  i&nilhed  in  1750,  at 

th6  expence  o^  389,000!.  defrayed  by  parliament. 
1739  Letters  of  marque  iilued  out  in  Britain  againft  Spain,  July  ax,  aixd  war  declared 

Oftober  23. 
1743  The  battle  of  Detdngen  won  by  the  Englilh  and  alliesi  in  favour  df  the  queen 

of  Hungary. 
X744  War  declared  agalnil  Fraitcie,  Confmodofe  Anfon  retuitis  from  his  voyage  round 

the  world.  * 

174J  Tlie  allies  lofe  the  battle  of  Fontcnoy. 

The  rebellion  breaks  out  in  Scotland,  and  the  IVetender^s  army  defeated  by  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  at  CuHoden,  April  16, 1746. 
X746  9'j'^  Linen  Company  ereded. 
174^  The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelie,  by  which  a  reJlitntion  of  aU  places  taken  durJBg 

the  war  was  to  be  made  on  all  fides. 
1749  Theinterefi  of  the  Britifh  funds  reduced  to  three  per  cent. 

Brilxlh  hernng^ihery  incorporated. 
175  X  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  father  to  his  prefent  majcfty,  died. 

Antiquarian  fodety  at  London  incorporated. 
ty$%  The  new  f^yle  introduced  in  Great  Britain;  the  third  of  September  being. 

counted  the  fourteenth. 
1753  The  BritKh  mufeum  ere£lcd  at  Montagu^-houfe. 

Society  of  Ajts,  Manufadltu^^  and  Commerce,  inllituted  in  London, 
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'  ■  ....  ^ 

J  755  Liibonisdeftroycdby  ancarthqualLe. 

175  6  146  Englifiuncn  are  confined  in  the  black  hole  at  Calcutta^  in  the  Eaft  Indlesi  by 
order  of  die  nabob,  and  113  found  dead  next  morning. 
-Marine  fociety  eilabliihcd  at  London. 
1757  Damien  attempted  to  aflaflinate  the  French  king.  ^ 

X  759  Gena*al  Wolfe  is  killed  at  the  bat^c  of  Quebec,  which  ia  gained  by  the  Englifli. 
1760  King  George  II.  dies  06lober  25,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  and  is  fucceeded 
by  his  ppefexit  majefty,  who,  on  the  i^d  of  September  1761,  married  the 
princefs  Charlotte,  of  Mecklcnhurgh  St^elitau 
Bbck-Friars  bridge,  confiding  of  nine  arches,  begun  ;  finifhed  X7709  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  X 5  a,84ol.  to  be  difcharged  by  a-toU. 
176a  War  declared  againfi  Spain. ' 

Peter  III.£mpcror  of  Ruffia,  is  depofed,  imptiContdg  and  murdered. 
American  philofophical  fociety  eftablifhed  in  Philadelphia. 
George  Auguilus  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  bom  Auguft  iz. 

1763  The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain,  Prance,  Spain,  and  Pon- 

tngal,  concluded  at  Paris,  February  jo,  which  gon firmed  to  Great  BritaiQ 
tShe  extenfive  provinces  of  Canada,  Fafl  and  Weit  Florida,  and  part  of 
Louifiana,  in  North  America ;  alfo  the  iflands  sf  Granada,  St.  '^^ncent, 
Dominica,  and  Tobago^,  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

1764  The  parliament  granted  io,oool.  to  Mr.  Harrifon,  for  the  diicovery  of  tbe  lon- 

gitude by  his  time  piece.  / 

1 765  His  Majefty's  royal  charter  pafled  for  incorporating' the  fociety  of  artifts. ' 

An  a^  paired  annexing  the  fovereignty  of  the  ifland  of  Man  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britaim 
X766  AprH  2X,  a  (pot  or  macula  of  the  fun,  more  than  thzite  the  bignefs  of  our  .earth, 

pafled  the  fun's  centre. 
X  76S  Academy  of  painting  efUblilhed  in  London. 

The  Turks  impnfon  the  Ruffian  ambaflador;  and  declare  war  againft  that  em* 
.     pife. 
X77X  Dr.  Solandcr  and  M;*.  Ban||^,  injbis  majefty's  Ihip  the  Endeavour,  lieut.  Cooky 
return  from  a  voyage  round  the  world,  having  made  feveral  important  dif- 
coveries  in  the  SoutL  Seas. 
X  7  7  a  The  king  of  Sweden  change^  the  confiitution  of  that  kingdom. 

The  Pretender  marries  a  prmcefs  of  Germany,  grand  daugliter -of  Thomas,  late 

earl  of 'Aylelbury. 
The  emperor  of  Germany,  emprefs  of  Ruifia,  and  the  king  of  Pruffia,  ftrip  the 
king  of  Poland  of  great  part  of  his  dominions,  which  they  divide  among 
'  themfelves,  in  violation  of  the  moft  folemn  treaties.  ^ 

X773  Captain  Phipps  b  fent  to  explore  the  North  Pole,  but  having  made  eighty  one 
degrees,  is  in  danger  of  being  locked  up  by  the  ice,  and  his  attempt  to  dif- 
cover  a  paflage  in  that  quirtcr  proves  fruitlels. 
The  Jefi^ts  expelled  from  the  Pope's  domhiions,  and  fupprefled  by  his  bully 

Auguft  25. 
The  Engliih  Eaft  India  Conip^Jny  having^,  by  conqucft  or  treaty,  acquired  the 
extenfive  provinces  of  Bengal,  Orixa,  and  Baha,  containing  fifteen  millions 
of  inhabitants,  great  irregularities  are  committed  by  their  fervants  abroad, 
upon  which  government  interferes,  and  fends  out  judges,  &c.  for  the  better 
adminiftratien  of  juftke. 
The  war  between  the  Ruffians  antl  Turks  proves  difgraccful  to  the  latter,  who 
lofe  the  iflands  in  the  Archipelago  and  by  fea  are  every  where  unfuccefsful. 
X774  Peace  is  proclaimed  between  the  Ruflians  and  Turks. 

The  Britifli  parliament  having  pafled  an  a6t,  laying'  a  duty  of  threepence  per 
pound  upon  all  teas  imported  into  America  ;  the  colonifts,  confiderkig  this 
as  a  grievance,  deny  the  right  of  a  Britllh  parliament  to  tax  them. 
Deputies  firom  the  feveral  Am^can  colonies  meet  at  Philadelphia,  as  the  firfi 

general  congreis,  Sept.  5. 
Firft  petition  of  Congrefs  to  the  king,  Nov. 
11775  April  19,  The  firft  a<ftion  happens  in  America  between  the  king's  troops  and 
the  provincials  at  Lexington. 

6T» 
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1 775  May  lOy  Articles  of  confeflefation  and  perpirtual  union  between  the  AmericsB 

pimvinpfff. 
June  17,  A  bloody  a^ign  at  Bunker^  Hill,  between  the  royal  troops  and  the 

Americans. 
1 766  March  1 7,  The  town  of  Bofton  evacuated  by  tbf  king's  troops,     ^ 

An  ijnfuccefsful  att^^mpt  ip  July,  made  by  commodore  Sir  Peter  Parker,  and  Keu- 

ten^t  general  Clinton,  upon  Charles  Town,  in  South  Carolina, 
Tbu  Coogrefs  declare  the  American  colonics  free  and  independent  ftates,  July  4. 
The  Americans  are  driven  fron?  Long  Ifland,  New  York,  in  Auguft,  with  great 

lof?,  and  great  numbers  of  them  t^ken  priipners  ^  and  the  chy  of  New  York 

is  afterwards  taken  poflefiion  of  Sy  the  king's  tropps, 
December  25,  General  Waihington  takes  900  of  the  Heflians  priibners  at 

Trenton* 

Torture  aboliihcd  in  Poland.  "^ 

1777  GeneraLHowe  takespoflcfiion  of  Philadelphia. 

l.icutenaiU  general  Bur^oyne  is  obliged,  to  furrender  his  4nny,  ar  Saratoga^  ii\ 
"Canada,  ny  convpntiou>  to  the  Aiftcrican  anoy  under  the  command  of  the 

generals  Gates  and  Arnold,  O^.  17. 
i  7.78  A  ti^ty  of  ajli<u\cc  concluded  4t  |Visb{:twe€n  the  French  king  and  tje  thirteen 

united  Aifierican  colonies,  in  wnich  their  independence  is  acknowledged  by 

the  court  of  Ffapce  ^>b,  6.        ' 
The  remains'  of  the  earl  of  Chatham  interred  at  the  public  expence  in  Weftmin- 

il^jr-A^^ey,  June  9,  in  confequence  0  a  vote  of  pajrliament. 
Thp  carl  of  Catrliilf ,  William  Eden,  Efq.  ^nd  George  Johnftone,  Efq.  arrive  at 

Philadelphia,  the  beginning  of  June,  as  commiffioners  for  reftoring  peace 

peace  bctw^R  Great  Britain  ;iad  America. 

1778  Philadelphia  evacuated  by  the  king's  troops,  June  i8- 

The  congrefs  refufe  to  treat  with  the  British  commiflioi\ers^  unlefs  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  American  colonies  were  iiril  acknowledged^  or  the  king's  fleets 
and  armies  withdrawn  from  America, 

All  e^gagemen^t  foi^ht^flfBrci}  between  the  Englifh  fleet  under  the  command 
of  adirural  Kepnei»  and  the  French  fleet  under  the  command  of  the  coonJL 
d'Orivilliers,  July  27. 

-Dominica  taken  by  Uie  French,  Sept.  7t 

Pondichen*)'  furrcnders  to  the  arms  of  Great  Brit^iin^  Od^.  17, 

St.  Lucia  taken  from'  the  French,  Dec.  a8. 

1779  St,  Vmcent'a  taken  by.  the  French,  June  1 7 • 
Granada  taken  by  the  French,  July  3. 

1780  Torture  in  courts  of  juiliceabolilhed  in  France. 

The  inquiiitipn  aboUi^ed  in  the  duke  of  Modena's  don\inions. 

Admiral  Rodney  takes  twenty  two  fail  of  SpanlHi  Ihips,  Jan-  8.       , 
^  The  fame  admiral  aifo  engages  a  Spaniib  fleet  under  tUe  commmand  of  Don  Juaji 

de  Langara,^  near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  takes  i\ve  fhips  of  the  Iuk,^  one 
more  drivrtion  Ihore,  and  another  blown  up,  January  16.     jc 
'        Xbree  adVbnt  between  adnnlS'al  Rodney  and  the^ount  de  Gui(;;hen,  in  the  Weft 
Indies*  in  the  months  of  April  and  M<iy  ;  but  noi^e  of  them  dccifive. 

Charier  Tow n»  South  Carolina^  furrenders  taSir  Iienr)'  Clinton,  !May  4. 

Penfacola,  and  the  whole  province  of  Well  Florida,  fun  tnder  to  the  arms  o| 
tlie  king  of  Spain,  May  9. 

The  pretended  Proteftant  Aflbciation>  to  the  numbei^  of  50*000,  go  up  to  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  with  their  petltTon  for  tlie  repeal  of  ^n  adl  paflcd  in  fa- 
vour of  the  PapiUs^  June  2. 

That  event  followed  by  the  moA  daring  riots  in  the  city  of  London  and  in  South* 
wark,  for  feveral  fucceflive  d%s,  in  which  fome  Poplfli  chapels  are  deftroy* 
cd,  together  with  the  prilbns  of  Newgate,  the  King's  Bench,  the  Fleet, 
fcvcral  private  houfes,  &c. '  Thefe  alarming  riots  are  at  length  fupprefled  by 
the  interpofition  of  the  military,  and  many  of  the  rioters  tried  4nd  execute^ 
for  felony- 

^ve  Engliih  Eaft  Indiamen,  and  fifty  Englifii  merchant  ihips  bound  for  the  Weft 
Indies,  taken  by  the  combined  fleets  of  France  aud  Spain,  Aug.  8. 

Earl  Cpmwi^  obtains  a  fignal  yi^lory  over  genera)  Gates^  near  Camden^  ii^ 
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South  CaroUni,  in  which  ?.bove  IQOO  American  prifonew  are  lafcen, 

.   Mr^lif^en.,  late  prefident  of  the  congrefs,  taken  in  *an  American  packet,  near 

GenSSKvSVervice  of  the  Congref^  efhapes  to  New  York,  and 

Ifroade  a  hrigadier-general  in  the  royal  ferv.ce,  Sept.  »4. 
Maior  Andre',  aijutant  general  to  the  Britifti  army,  hanged  as  a  fpy  at  Tappan, 

in  the  province  of  New  York,  OA.  a.  r  v  i.  ^    r  „* 

Mr.  Uurens  Is.commltted  prifoner  to  the  Tower,  on  a  charge  of  h.gh  treafon, 

,         Dre?df  Jlturricanes  !n  the  Weft  Indies.by  which  great  devaftation  J»  made  in  Ja- 

•  mTa.  Barbadoes,  St.  LucU,  Dominica,  and  other  ^flands,  Oa.  3.  and  10. 
A  declaration  of  hoftilities  pubjiflied  againft  Holland,  Dec.  10. 

1 781  Tl^  S  illind  of  St.  Euliutla  takenby  admiral  Rodnejr  and  general  Vaughan, 

Feb.  3.  ,   „ 

■R^talcpn  bv  the  French,  «ov.  a^.   *  •     ..   .  ,  »'  « 

E^Comwallis  obtains  a  viaor,-.  but  with  confiierable  of,,  over  the  Ainencaw 

und™  general  Green,!it  Giildford,  in  North  Carolina,  March  «. 
Thfinand  of  Tobago  taken  by  the  French,  June  a.     ,  '        .  . 

AbWv  engagement  fSnght  between  an  Englilh  fquadron  under  the  command 
'  ofXilramrker,  and  a-Dutch  fquadron  under  the  command  of  admu^ 

Zootman,  off  the  Dogger-bank,  Aug.  ?. 

•  Ead  CornwaUis,  with  a  confderable  Br«i&  army,  furrendered  pnforfers  of  v^ 

to  the  American  and  French  troops,  under  the  com.nand  of  General  Walh- 
ineton,  and  count  Rochambeau,  at  York  town  n  Virgmia,  OA.  19. 
,  -8*  Trinclmale,  on  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  taken  by  atoJral  Hughes,  Jan, ». 
'^    Minorca  furrendered  to  the  arms  of  the  king  of  Spain,  »eb.  5. 
■     The  inand  of  St.  Chriftopher  taken  by  the  French,  Feb.  la. 

The  ifland  of  Nevis,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  taken  by  the  French,  Feb.  14. 
Montfetrat  taken  by  the  French,Feb.»».      ,.         ,.  r     .•     vf    r 

The  houfc  of  commons  addrefs  the  king_^agalnft  any  farther  profec^Uon  bf  of- 
f-nfive  war  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  March  4,  and  sefolve,  that 
the  houfe  wouU  eonfider  all  thofe  as  enemies  to  his  majefly,  and  this  country, 
.     » -..,j  ->..!r.  «..  Kw  ,riv  mrans  atterant.  the  farther  Drofecution  oi  ot- 


who  ftould  advife,  or  by  any  means  attempt,  the  farther  profecution  of  of- 
fcnfive  war  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  for  the  purpofc  oi  reduang 
the  revolted  colonies  to  obedience  by  force.  . 

Admiral  Rodney obtainaa  iignal  t^^T ?"^'''\^■■S? al'V'  "»f  ^  V, 
manJ  of  count  da  Graffe,  near  Dominica,  m  the  Weft  Indies,  Apr>l  1  »• 
Admiral  Hushes; With  eleven  fhips,  beat  off,  near  the  ifland  of  Ceylon, 
•°*'™       .^  _5_.::..  o.,(ir,.„:„  .mSrii  twflvcflibsof  the  line,  after  a  fevere  eng. 


I 


the  revolted  colonies  to  obedience  by  force. 

i  the  Weft  Indies,  April  12. 
miral  Hugncs,^un  cicv.u  .»^o,  ..«.  ^..,  near  the  iOand  of  Ceylon,  thfc 
French  adnikal  Suffrein,  with  twelve  ftips  of  the  Une,  after  a  fevere  engage- 
ment, in  which  both  fleets  loft  a  great  number  of  men,  April  13. 
The  rcfolution  of  the  houfe  of  commons  relating  to  John  Wilkes,  efq,.  and  th« 
Mlddlefexelcaioii,  paired  ^eb.  1 7,  1 769*  refunded May»^       ,     ._    .        . 
The  bill  to  repeal  the  declaratory  a(5l  of  George  L  relative  to  the  legiflation  qf 

Ireland  received  the  royal  arfent  June  ^o.  -     «    •r    >   « 

The  French  took  and  deftroyed  the  forts  and  fettlemcnts  m  Hudfon  s  Bay, 

The  Sifaiaii'ds  defeated  ift  their  grand  attack  on  Gibraltar,  Sept.  15 . 
Tr^afySuded  betwixt  the  repvblic  of  Holbnd  and  the  unifeli  States  of 

Pro^S^'arS.tslf  peac^  figned  at  Paris  between  the  Britifh  and  Amerkaii 

*^    commiffioners,  b/which  the  Thhteen  United  Americarf  <:°^.^.^f  ^^^^. »^^; 

knowlcdg«d  by  hi  Britannic  majcfty  to  be  free,  fovereign,  and  mdependent 

i^«,  PreuSry'liIl''tic?e8  of  Peace  between  his  Britannic  roajefty,  and  the  togs  of 
France  and  Spain,  figncd  at  VerfaiUes,  Jan.  ao. 

The  order  of  St.  Patrick  inftitutcd,  Feb.  5  ;  v 

Three  earthquakes  in  Calabria  Ulterior  ancj  Sicily,  dcftroymg  ag-iiat  Durohcr  of 

towns  and  inhabitants,.  Feb.  5,  7,  and  *Hth. 
^miAlcc  bctwi:^  Great  Brilaio  *«<i  Hpllawl  Feb.  xo. 
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The  firft  air  balloon  let  ofTin  Fans,  by  M.  Mootgolfier,  Aug.  27. 

Ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  bnwcen  Great  Britain^  Sraticey 

Spain,  and  the  iTnited'  States  ai  America,  Sept.  3. 
9784  The  city  of  Lo;idon  wai^  on  the  king  wkh  an  addreis  of  thanks  for  difmiCBng^ 

the  coalition  miniffaryy  Jan.  1.6. 
The  great  feal  Itolen  from  the  Lor4  Chancellor's  houie  in  Great  Ormond-fircety 

March  24.  , 

The  ratification  of  the  peace  with  America  arrived^  April  7. 
The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  HoHand,  May  94. 
The  n>emory  of  Handei  commemorated  by  a  grafld  jubilee^  at  WeSminiler 

Abbey,  May  a  6. 
Proclamation  forji  public  thankigiving,  July  2. 
Mr,  Lunardi  alcended  in  a  balloon  from  the  Artillery-grottttdy  Moorfields^  th^ 

firl!  attempt  of  the  J^ind  in  England,  Sept.  15. 
The  bull  feafis  abolkhed  in  Spain,  except  for  pious  or  patriotic  ufes  by  ecU^ 

Nov.  14. 
jyZs  ^«  Blanchard  and  Dr.  Jefierie^  went  from  Dover  to  Calais  in  iui  air  baUoon^ 

in  about  two  hours,  Jan.  7. 
A  treaty  of  confederacy  to  prelcrve  tlie  Indivifiblfity  of  the  German  empire,  en^ 

tered  into  by  the  king  of  FruHia,  the  eledlors  of  Hanover,  Saxony,  Mentz, 

May '29.  , 

11.  de  Rofier.  and  M.  Romain  afcend.ed  at  Bonlogne  intending  to  crofs  th«  chain- 
pet  ;  in  twenty  ipinutes  the  balloon  took  fire,  ai^d  the  aeronauts  c^me  to  the 

ground  and  were  killed  on  the  fpot,  June  14. 
The  toll  was  taken  ofFBlack-Friai-'s  bridge,  June  22* 
The  preliminaries  of  peace  figned  between  the  emperor  and  Hollandy  at  Paris» 

Sept.  20.  ^  , 

The  abovt  powers  figned  the  'definitive  treaty,  and  a  treaty  of  alliance  between 

France  and  the  Dutch  on  the  i6th.  Nov.  9. 
Dr.  Seabury,  an  American  miiiionary,  was  coaftituted  bifhop  of  Connecticut  by 

five  non-juring  Scotch  prelates,  Nov. 
I7S6  The  king  of  Sweden  prohibited  the  ufe  of  torture  in  his  dominions. 

Cardinal  Turlone,  high  inquifitor  at  Rome,  was  publicly  dragged  out  of  his  car- 
riage by  an  incenfed  multitude  for  his  cruelty,  and  hung  on  a  gibbet  50  feet 

high.  , 

Commercial  treaty  figned  between  England  and  France,  Sept.  %6* 
471,000  3  per  cent,  flocks  transferred  to  the  landgrave  of  H^fie,  for  Hefllan 

ibldiers  loii  in  the  American  war,  at  30I.  a  man,  Nov.  21. 
Mr.  Adams,  the  American  amballador,  prefented  Dr.  White  of  Pennfylvania, 

and  Dr.  Provefl  of  New  York,  to  the  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  to  be  confi:- 

crated  bilhops  fpr  the  United  {States.    They  were  confecrated  Feb.  4.1787. 
1 7^7  fAr.  Burke,  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  Lords,  in  th*  name  of  all  the  commons  of 

Great  Britain,  impeached  Warren  Hafiings,  late  governor  general  of  Bengal, 
«  of  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanours.  May  21. 

12S7  The  king,  by  letters  patent,  ere<5ked  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  into  a  bilhop'^ 

fee,  and  appointed  Dr.  Charles  Inglis  to  be  the  biihop,  Aug.  ix. 
^788  In  the  early  part  of  Odlober,  the  firit  f^mptoms  fippeared  of  a  fevere  diforder, 

which  afflidled  our  gracious  fovereign.    On  the  fixth  of  November  they 

were  very  alarming,  and  on  the  thirteenth  a  form  of  prayer  for  his  recovery 

^ras  ordered  by  the  privy  council. 
1 789  His  majefty  vms  pronounced  to  be  in  a  ftatc  of  convalefcence,  Feb.  17.  and  to  be 

free  from  complaint,  Feb.  a6. 
A.general  thankfgiving  for  the  kitig's  recovery,  who  attended  the  fervice  at  St. 

Paul's  with  a  great  procefiion,  April  23. 
Revolution  in  France,  capture  of  the  bafiile,  execution.  ff£  die  governor,  &c. 

July  X4- 

f  790  Grand  confederation  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  July  14. 

^791  In  confcquence  of  fomt  gcntlefnen  meeting  to  commemorate  the  French  revolu- 
tion in  Birmingham,  on  the  X4th  of  July,  the  mob  arofe  and  committed  the 
fnoil  daring  outrages  for  fome  days  on  the  perfons  and  ^rope^ies  of  many 
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of  thcinhabitaiitsof  the  town  and  neighbourhood  ;  bumipg  and  deftroyinj 
mceting-hoafcs,  private  dwellings,  &c.  Peace  anid  fccurky  were  at  Icngtk 
reltored  by  the  intcrpofition  of  the  railiury  powtr.  ^ 
«7«*  The  definitivetwaty  of  [jeace  was  figned  between  thc'Britifh  and  their  aMief,  the 
Nizam  and  Mahrattas  on  the  one  part,  and  Tippoo  Sultan  on  the  other, 
March  19th,  by  which  he  ceded  one  half  of  his  territorial  pofleffions,  and 
i:nd  delivet-ed  up  two  of  his  fons  to  Lord  Comw^llis  as  hoftages  fer  the  fui^ 
filmcnt  of  the  treaty. 
Guftaws  in.  king  of  Sweden,  died  on  the  19th  of  March,  in  conTequcnce  of 
being  affiiffinated  by  Ankerflroonu 

1793  Lewis  XVL  after  having  received  innumerable  indignities  from  his  peo|)le,  was 

brought  to  the  fcaffold,  Jan.  2 1 ,  and  ,had  his  head  fevered  by  the  guillotine^ 
contrary  to  the  expreCs  laws  of  the  new  confliludon,  which  had  declared  the 
perfon  of  the  king  inviolable.  ^ 

1794  The  habeas- corpus  aA  fufpended  in  confequence  of  a  report  of  a  fccret  conunk- 

t'ee  of  the  Houfe,  that  a  confpiracy  exifted  againft  the  kmg  and  conllitution. 
Defeat  of  the  Royalifts  in  La  Vendee  and  horrid  maffacrcs. 
Jacobin  club  in  France  diflblved. 
«795  An  illuftrious  naval  viaory  gained  by  Lord  How€  orer  the  French  fleet  j  fix 
ihips  of  the  line  taken  and  one  fiink. 
French  over  ran  the  Netherlands, 

..  enter  Holland,  and  overturn  the  government. 

17^  A  negociation  begun  at  Paris  by  Lord  Malmefbury,  on  the  part  of  Britain  tcp* 

nnnatcshinfiiccefefiilly  J  Lord  Malmelbury  ordered  to  quit  Paris  in  24  hours, 

1797  Dreadful  mutiny  in  the  Britilh  fleet  at  Portfmouth;  is  quieted  by  conciliatory 

meafures,  again  breaks  out  with  greater  violence  at  the  Norc,  and  proceedt 

to  the  mtSL  dcfperate  extremities ;   is  fupprefled,  the  ringleaders  tried  and 

eicecuted.  ^ 

X79B  Dreadful  reb^lion  m  Ireland  ;  martial  law  is  proclaimed  j  after  the  greatcft  ex- 
ertions the  rebellion  is  quieted,  and  a  great  number  of  the  rebels  executed. 
One  of  the  moft  brilliant  naval  vid\ories  which  adorn  the  hiftory  of  Great  Britain 
gained  by  admiiul  Nelfon  oW  the  mouth  of  the  Nile :  and  the  French 
.  fleet  totaily  dcftroyed. 
1799  The  emperor  of  Germany  ^  provoked  by  the  condu6l  of  the  French,  declares  war 
againitthem  ;  is  joined  by  Rjiflia  ;  the  French  defeated  and  compelled  to 
retire  with  precipatlon  from  their  conquefls. 
Seringapatam  taken  by  lieut.  general  Harris,  and  Tippoo  Sultan  killed,  May  4. 
The  dirc^orial  government  aboliihed  in  France,  and  anew  conftitution framed, 
according  to  which  Buonaparte  is  to  be  firft  conful  for  ten  years,  # 
iSoo  A  horrid  attempt  made  on  the  Yifedf  his  majefly  by  James  Hadiield,  a  lunatic^ 
who  fired  a  piftol  at  him  from  the  pit  of  Drury-lanc  theatre.  May  15. 
The  battle  of  Maringo  on  thcv  14th  June,  in  which  the  Auftrians  were  defeated 
by  the  French  under  the  chief  conful  Buonaparte,  and  tlie  fate  of  Italy 
decided. 
St^i  Union  of  Great  Britam  and  Ireland  t4ke>f  lace,  January  ift* 
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K.  B.  By  the  dates  is  implied  the  Time  tvohen  the  above  Winter's  diedj  bid  ^^abeh  fhta 
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The  names  in  Italics^  are  iho/e  twho  hanxgi^oen  the  heft  Eftpyb  Tranfiationsy  ex- 
duJ^eofSthooilUioks. 
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Bcf.  Cht. 

907  TTOMER,  the  firftorefane  writer  and  Greek  poet,  flouriihed.  Pope,  Co^ivper, 
jn  HeTiod/the  Greek  poet,  fuppofed  to  live  near  the  time  of  Homer.    Cdoke* 
8^4  Lyeorgiisj  the  Spartan  lawgiver.' 
600  Sappho,  the  Greek  lyric  poctefs,  fl.    Fa<wks, 
558  Solon,  lawgiver  of  Athens. 
556  -fflbp,  the  firft  Greek  ftbulift.    Cro^aL 
548  Thales,'the  firft  Greek  aftrortomer  and  geographer. 
497  Pythagoras,  founder-of  the  Pythagorean  philofophy  In  Greece.    itMue* 
4.74  Aiiacreon,  the  Greek  lyric  poet.    Fqgvkes.  Addifon» 
456  JEfchylus,  the  firft  Greek  tragfc  poet.    PotUr^  '  '     ' 

435  Pindar,  the  Greek  lyric  poet.     Wejl, 

413  Herodotus,  qf  Greece,  the  firft  writer  of  profsCne  hiftory.    LittUhury,  Behe» 
407  Ariftophanes,  the  Greek  comic  poct>  fl.    White. 
w     ,    Euripides^  the  Greek  tragic  poet-     WoodhalL  « 
406  Sophocles,  ditto.    Franklin.  Potter. 

Confucius,  the  Chinefc  phllofopher,  fl. 
400  Socrates,  the  founder  of  moral  philofophy,  in  Greece.  ^ 
591  Thucydides,  the  Greek  hlftorian.    Smith.  Hobbes» 
361  Hippocrates,  the  Greek  phyfician.  ^  Clifton. 

Dclnocritus,  the  Greek  phdofopher. 
^59  Xenophon,  ditto,  and  hiftoriah.    Smith.  Spelman.  AJhly.  Fielding. 
348  Kato'the  Greek  philofopher,  and  difciple  of  Socrates.    Sydenham. 
336  Ifocraies,  the  Greek  ofator.    Dimsdale. 

33  j»  Ariftotle,  the  Greek  philofopher,  and  difciple  of  Plato.    Hobbes.  diUiisi. 
313  Demofthenes,  the  Atnenian  orator,  poifoned  himftlf.    Leland.  Fronds. 
288  Tbeophraflus,  the  Greek  philofopher,  and  Scholar  of  AriiVotle.    Biu^eL 
a 85  Theocritus,  the  firft  Greek  paftorll  poet,  fl.     Fatukes. 
*77  Euclid,  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  the  mathematician,  fl.    R,  Sim/on. 
a  70  Epicurus,  founder  of  the  Epicurean  philofophy  in  Greece.    Digbf* 
264  Xeno,  founder  of  the  ftoic  philofophy  in  ditto, 
244  Callithachus,  the  Greek  elegiac  poet.     Tytler** 
ao8  Archimedes,  the  Greek  geometrician. 
184  Plautus  the  Roman  comic  poet.    Tl;omton. 
159  Terence,  of  Carthage,  the  Latin  Comic  poet.    Colman. 
JSS  Diogenes,  of  Babylon,  the  ftoic  philofopher. 
ja4  Polybius,  of  Greece,  the  Greek  Ihd  Roman  hiftorian.  .  RamptoH. 
54  Lucretius,  the  Roman  poet.     Creech. 
44  Julius  Caefar,  the  Roman  hiftorian  and  commentator,  killed.    Duncan. 

Diodonis  Siculus,  of  Greece,  the  univerfal  hiftorian,  fl. '  Booth. 

Vitruvius,.the  Roman  archite<5l,  fl. 
43  Cicero,  the  Roman  orator  and  philofopher.  put  to  death.     Guthrie.  Melmothir 

Cornelius  Nepos,  the  Roman  biographer,  fl.     Ro<we. 
34  Salluft,  the  Romar^liiftorian.     Gordon,  Ro/e. 
30  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaflus,  the  Roman  hiftorian,  fl.    Spelman. 
X9  Virgil,  the  Roman  epic  poet.     Dry  den.  Pitt.  Wart  on, 
\i  Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Propertius^  Roman  'poets.     Grainger,  Dart* 
8  Horace,  the  Roman  Ivric  and  fatiric  poet.    Francis,  fioscatufen. 

A.C. 

17  Livy,the  Roman  Hiftorian.    Hay. 
19  Ovid,  theiloman  elegiac  poet.     Garth. 
.to  Celfusy  the  Roman  phtlofcpher  and  phyflcian,  fl.^    Grieve* 
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ft^  Strabo,the  Grcclr  gtfo^tapher*  * 

33  Phacdrus,  the  Roman  fabulift.    Smart. 

45  Patcrculus,  the  Roman  hiftorian,  fl.    Ne^cotne. 

« a  Pcrfms,  the  Roman  fatiric  poet     Brewer.  ' 

d4  Quintus  Curtius,  a  Roman  hiftorian  o/ Alexander  the  Great,  fl.    Dtgby. 

Seneca,  of  Spain,  the  phllofopher  and  tragic  poet,  put  to  death,    VBftrangi. 
65  Lucan,  the  Roman  epic  poet,  ditto,     Rjowe^         ' 
79  Pliny  the  elder,  the  Roman  natural  hiftorian.    Holland*  ^ 

93  Jofephus,  the  jewilh  hiftorian.     fVbj/ion. 

94  Epidlctus,  the  Greek  ftoic phllofopher, fl..  Mrs. Carter* 

95  Quintilian,  the  Roman  orator  and  advocate.     GtUbrii, 

96  Statins,  the  Roman  epic  poet.    Lewis. 

98  Lucius  Flonis,  of  Spain,  the  Roman  hiftonan,  i9» 

99  Tacitus,  the  Roman  hi^orian.     Gordon.  Murpbej. 
X04  Martial,  of  Spain,  the  epigrammatic  poet.    Hay. 

Valerius  Flaccus,  the  Rojilan  epic  poet.   . 

116  Pliny  the  younger,  hiftorical  letters.    Meimoth,  Orrery. 

117  Suetonlns,  the  Roman  hiftorian.    tiugbes.Thomfon. 

1 19.  Plutarch  of  Greece,  the  biographer.    Dryden,  Langbome.  ' 

I  a8  Juvenal,  the  Roman  fatiric  poet.    Dryden, 

140  Ptolemy,  the  Egyptian  geographer,  mathematician,  and  aftronomer,  11. 

f5e  Jnftin,  the  Roman  hiftorian,  fl.   s^urnhull.  .   . 

180  Lucian,  the  Roman  philoioger.    Dimfdale.  Dryden.  FrankUn. 

Mar«u8  Aurelius  Antoninus,  Roman  emperor  andphiloibpher.  CoUierJElpbln/km. 
193  Galen,  the  Greek  pWlofopher  and  phyfician. 
ftoo  Diogenes  Laertiu8|  the  Qreek  biographer,  fl. 
^39  Dion  Caflius,  of  Greece,  the  Roman  hiftorian,  fl. 
a54  Origen,  a  Chriftian  father  of  Alexandria. 

Hcrodian^  of  Alexandria,  the  Roman  hiftorian,  fl.    Hart* 
158  Cyprian,  of  Carthage  fuffered  martyrdom.    Marjhal. 
a 73  Longinus,  the  Greek  orator,  put  to  death  by  Aiirelian.    Smith. 
320  I.a<Slantius,  a  father  of  the  church,  fl. 
^^^  Arius,  a  prieft  of  Alexandria,  founder  of  the  fecft  of  Arians. 
541  Eufebius,  the  ecclefiaftfcal  hiftorian  and  chronologer.    Harmer. 
379  Bafif,  biftiop  of  Cxfarea. 

389  Gregory  Nazianzen,  bilhop  of  Conftantinoplc.     . 
397  Ambrofe,  bilhop  of  Milan. 
415  Macrobius,  the  Roman  ^rammari^n. 
428  Eutropius,  the  Roman  hiftorian. 

524  Boetius,  the  Roman  poet  andPhitonic  philofopher.  -Skll^my.Prefton,  Redpatb. 
519  Procopius,  of  CzfavL'a,  the  Roman  hiftorian.    HoUrofi* 

Here  ends  the  illuftrious  lift  of  ancient,  or,  as  Chev  are  ftyled,  Claflic  authors,  for 
vrhom  mankind  are  indebted  to  Greece  and  Rome,  thofe  two  great  theatres  of  human 
glory  ;  but  it  will  ever  be  regretted,  that  a  fmall  part  only  of  their  writings  have  come 
to  our  hand.  This  was  owing  to  the  barbarous  policv  of  thofe  fierce  illiterate  pagans, 
who,  in  the  fifth  century,  fubvered  the  Roman  empu-e,  and  in  which  practices  they 
were  joined  foon  after  by  the  Saracens,  or  followers  of  Mahomet.  Conftantinoplc  alone 
had  efcaped  the  ravages  of  the  Barbaj'ians ;  and  tq  the  few  literati  who  flieltered  them- 
felves  within  its  walls,  is  chiefly  owing  the  pref«rvation  of  thofe  valuable  remains  of  an- 
tiquity. To  learning,  civility,  and  refinement,  facceeded  worfe  than  Gothic  ignorance 
*^^e  fuperftitimi  andbuflbonery  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  Europe  therefore  produces 
few  names  worthy  of  riecord  during  the  fpace  of  a  thoufand  years  \  a  period  which 
hiftorians,  with  great  propriety,  denominate  the  dark,  or  Gothic  ages. 

The  invention  of  printing  contributed  to  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  from  which  memorable  sra  a  race  of  men  have  fprung  up  in  a  new  foil, France, 
Germany  and  Britain  ;  who,  if  they  do  not  exceed,  at  leaft  equal  the  greateft  geniufes 
of  antiquity.  Of  thefe  our  owu  c ountrymcn  have  the  reputation  of  the  firft  rank  with 
whofe  names  we  fliall  finifli  our  lilt. 
A.C. 

7  V3  Bcde,  a  prieft  of  Northumberland ;  hiftory  of  the  S»x.oii^«  Scots,  &c> 
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901  King  Alfred;  hUtory,  philofbpKy,  and  poetry. 
1259  Matthew  Paris;  monk  of  St.  Alban's ;  htftory  of  England. 
1292  Roger  Bacon»  Somerfetihire ;  natural  philofophyi 
IJ08  John  Fordun»  a  pricft  of  Mems-fliire,  Hiftory  of  Scotland. 
1403  Geoffry  Chaucer,  London ;  the  father  of  Engliih  poetry. 
1402  John  Gower,  Wales  ;  the  poet. 
^535  Sir  Thomas  More,  London ;  hiftory,  politics,  divinity. 
^S5^  John  Leiand,  London  ;  lives  and  antiquities. ' 
1568  Roger  Afcham,  Yorkihire  ;  philology  and  polite  literature. 
15  72  Reverend  John  Knox,  the  Scotch  reformer  ;  hiftory  of  the  church  of  Scotland* 
1582  George  Buchanany  Dumbartonfhire ;  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  Piiilms  of  David,  po- 
litics, &c. 
1598  Edmund  Spenfer,  London  ;  Fairy  Queen,  and  other  poems. 
1615-25  Beaumont  and  Fletcher ;  s^  dramatic  pieces.     • 
1 6 16  William  Shakeipeare,  Stratford ;  42  tragedies  and  comedies. 

1622  John  Napier,  of  Marchefton,  Scotland ;  difcoverer  of  logarithms.  - 

1623  William  Cambden,  London ;  hiftory  and  anti^uites. 

1626  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  London  ;  natural  |4ulofophy  and  literature  in  general. 
1634  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Coke,  Norfolk ;  laws  ilf  England. 
1638  Ben  Johnfton,  London ;  53  dramatic  pieces. 
X641  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  Norfolk ;  lay^  and  antiquitie». 
.1654  John  Selden,  Suflex ;  antiquities  and  laws. 

16s  7  Dr.  William^  Harvey,  Kent ;  difcovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
1667  Abraham  Cowley,  Ixmdon  ;  mifcellaneous  poetry. 

1674  John  Milton,  London  ;  Paradife  Loft,  Regained,  and  various  other  pieces  Im 

verfe  and  profe. 
Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon,  Wiltfliirc  ;  Hiftory  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  England. 

1675  Janles  Gregory  Aberdeen  ;  Inathcmatics,  geometry,  and  optics. 

1677  Reverend  Dr.  Ifaac  Ban*ow,  London  \  natural  phUofophy,  mathematics,  an4 

fermons. 
1680  Samuel  Butler,  WorCcfterihire  ;  Hudibrafs,  a  burlefc|ue  poem.  ' 

1685  Thomas  Otway ;  London  ;  10  tragedies  and  comedies,  with  other  poems. 
1687  Edmund  Waller,  Bucks ;  poems,  fpeeches,  letters,  &c. 
r688  Dr.  Ralph  Cudworth,  Somcrfetfhire  ;  irttclle Aual  Syftcm. 
1989  Dr.  Thomas  Sydenham,  Dorfetfhirc  ;  Hiftory  of  Hiy fie. 
2690  Nathanial  Lee,  London  ;  11  tragedies. 

Robert  Barclay,  Edinburgh  j  Apology  for  the  Quakers. 
1 69 1  Honourable  Robert  Boyle  ;  natural  and  experimental  philofophy  and  theolog)-. 

Sir  George  M'Kenzie,  Dundee ;  Antiquities  and  laws  of  Scotland. ' 
1694  John  Tillotfon,  archbiihop  of  Canterbury^  Halifax  ,*  254  fermons 
1697  Sir  William  Temple,  London  ;  politics,  and  polite  literature. 
1 701  John  Dryden,  Northamptonfhh-c ;  27  tragedies  and  comedies,  fatiric  poems,  Vir, 

1704  John  Locke,  Somerfetihire  ;  philofophy,  government,  and  theology. 

1705  John  Ray,  Eflex  ;  botany,  natural  philofophy,  and  divinity.. 
1 707  George  Farquhar,  Londonderry  ;  eight  comedies. 

1 7 1.3  Ant.  Afli.  Cooper,  earl  of  Shaftlbury  ;  char'adleriftics. 

1 7 14  Gilbert  Burnet,  Edinburgh, bifhop  ot  Salift)ury ;  hiftory,  biography,  divinity,  &c. 
1 718  Nicholas  Rowe,  Devonlhirc  j  feven  tragedies,  tranflatlon  ofLucan's  PhaHalia. 
J  7 19  Revd.John  Flamftead,  Derbyfliirc  ;  mathematics,  andaftronomy. 
'       Jofeph  Addifon,  Wiltftiire ;  Spe^ator,  Guardian,  poems,  politics. 

Dr.  John  Keil,  Edinburgh  ;  mathematics  and  aftronomy. 
1721  Matthew  Prior,  London ;  poems  and  politics. 
1724  William  Wollafton,  Staifbrdihire  ;  Religion  of  Nature  delineated. 
X727  Sir  Ilaac  Newton,  Lincolnftiire  ;  mathematics,  geometry,  aftronomy,  optics* 
1729  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  Norwich  ;  mathematics,  divinity,  $(£, 

Sir  Richard  Steele,-  Dublin  ;  four  comedies,  papers  in  Tatler,  &c. 

William  Congreve,Staffordftiire  ;  feven  dramatic  pieces. 
1732  John  Gay,  Exeter ;  poems-,  fables,  and  eleven  dramatic  pieces. 
S734  Dr.  John  Arbuthnot,  Mearnsftiire  ;  mcdiciiie,  coins,  pohtics. 
1742  Dr.  Edmund  Haliey ;  xiatural  philofophy,  aftronpmy,  navigation. 
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Dr.  Richard  Bcntly,  Yorkfhire  ;  ckflical  learning,  criticifm. 
X  744  Alexander  Pope,  London  j  poems,  letters,  tranflation  of  Homer.  * 
X  746  Reverend  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  Dublin  ;  poems,  p6litics  and  letters. 
1745    Colin  M'Laurin,  Argylefliirc  ;  algebra,  view  of  Nc^'ton's  philofophy, 
1 748  James  Tbomfon,  RoxbiirghfhirL' ;  5eafons,  and  otJier  poems,  five  tragedies. 
1748  Reverend  Dr.  Ifaac  Watts  Southampton;  logic,  philofophy,  pfalms,  hynms, 
lermens,  &c. 

D/.  Francis  Hutchefon,  Airfliire  ;  fyftem  of  moral  philolbphy. 
X  750  Reverend  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  Vorkfliire  ;  Life  of  Cfcero,  &c. 

Andrew  Baxter,  Old  Aberdeen  ;  metaphyfics,  and  natural  philofophy. 
1 75 1  Henry,  St  John,  lord  Bolingbroke,  Surry ;  philofophy,  metaphyfrcs,  and  politics. 

Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  Edhiburgh  ;  anatomy  of  the  human  body. 
1 754  Dr.  Richard  Mead,  London ;  on  poifohs,  plague,  fmall-pox,  medicine;  precepts*- 
{  Henry  Fielding,  Somerfetfliire ;.  Tom  Jones,  Jofeph  Andrews,  ^e. 

1757  CoUey  Gibber,  London  ;  25  tragedies  and  comedies-  '  ' 

176 1  Thomas  Sheriock,  bi/hop  of  London  ;  69fermon8,  &c. 

Benjamin  Hoadley,  bifliop  of  Winchefter :  fermons  andcontroverfy.        ^ 

Samuel  Richardibar  London  ;  Orandifon,  Clariifa,  Pamela. 

Reverend  Dr.  John  Ldand,  I^Ancafliire ;  Anfwcr  to  Deiftical  Writers. 
1 765  Reverend  Dr.  Edward  Young  j  Night  Thoughts,  and  other  poems,  3  tragedies, 

Robert  Sunfon,  Glafgow ;  conic  fedlions,  Euclid,  Appollonius. 
1768  Reverend  La>\Tence  Sterne ;  45  fermons.  Sentimental  Journey,  Triftram^handy^ 
X  7/19  Robert  Smith,  Lincoln/hire  ;  harmonics  and  optica.  ^ 

1 7  70  Reverend  Dr.  Jortin  ;  Life  of  Erafmus,  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  and  fermons. 

Dr.  Mark  Akenfide,  NeMrcaflle  upon  Tyne  ;  poems. 

Dr.  Tobias  Smollet,  Dumbartonftiire ;  Hiftory  of  ifngland,  novels,  tranflation». 
1 7  7  X  Thomas  Gray,  ProfeiTor  of  Modem  Hiftory,  Cambridge  ;  pbems. 
X773  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  earl  of  Chefierfield ;  letters. 

George  Lord  Lyttleton,  Worccftcrfhire  ;  Hiftory  of  England, 
1774  OUvi^  Goldi'mith;  poems,  cfiays,  and  other  pieces. 

Zachary  Pcarce,  bifliop  of  Rochefter,  Annotations  on  the  New  Teftament,  &tm 
17  75  Dr.  John  Hawkfworth  ;  elTays.  ^ 

X776  David  Hume,  Merfe ;  Hiftory  of  England,  and  eflays. 

James  Fergufon,  Aberdeenfliire ;  aftronomy.' 
1777  Samuel  Foote,  Cornwall ;  plays.  I 

1779  David  Garrick,  Hereford ;  plays.  &c. 

William  Warburton,  bifliop  of  Gloucefter ;  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes,  and  va- 
rious other  works. 
J  780  Sir  William  Blackltone,  Judge  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  London ;  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Laws  of  England. 

Dr.  John  Fothcrgill,  Yorkflilre ;  philofophy  and  medicine. 

James  Harris  ;  Hermes,  Philological  Inquiries,  and  Philpfophical  Arrangements. 
1 78*  Thomas  Newton,  bifliop  of  Brillol,  Litchfield  ;  difcourfes  on  the  Prophcfics,  and 
other  works. 

$ir  John  Pringle,  Bart,  Roxboroughfliire  ;  Difeafes  of  tlie  army. 

Henry  Home,  lord  Kaimes,  Scotland  ;  Elements  of  Criticifm,  Sketches  of  tlic 
Hiftory  of  man, 
J  783  Dr.  William  Hunter,  Lanerkfliire  ;  anatomy.  / 

Dr.  Benjamin  Kennicott,  Dcvonfliire  ;  Hebrew  Bible,  DilTertations,  &c. 

1784  Dr.  Samuel  Johnfon,  Litchfield ;  Englifli  Ditftionary,  biography,  eflays,  poetry. 
Died  Deer.  13,  aged  71. 

1 785  William  Whitehead,  poet  laureat ;  poems  and  plays. 

Rev.  Richard  Burn,  LL.  D.  author  of  the  Jufticc  of  Peace,  Ecclcf.  Law,  &c« 

died  Nov.  20. 
Richai'd  Glover,  efq.  Leonidas,  Medea,  &c.  died  Nov.  25. 

1786  Jonas  Hanway,  efq.  Travels,  mifcellanies,  died  Sept.  5.  aged  74. 

1787  Dr.  Robt.  Lowth,  bifliop  of  London ;  criticiiin,  divinit)-,  grammar,  Nov.  3. 

Soame  Jenyns,  efq.  internal  Evidence  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  and  other  pieces  ^ 
died  Dec.  18. 
Z788  James  Stuart,  efq.  celebrated  by  the  name  of  "  Athenian  Stuart  ;"  died  Feb.  x* 
Thcnnai  Gaialboryugh,  efq.  the  celebrated  painter,  died  Aug.  a. 
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Tho.  Sheridan^  efq.  Englifii  DidUoniryy  works  on  education^  elocution^  &c.  dleii 
Aug.  X4.      .  ,  • 

X7^9  Win.  Julius  Micklcy  efq.  Cumberland,  tranflator  of  Uv  Lufiad,  died  0<^.  25. 
S  790  Dr.  Will  CuUen,  Scotland  ;  Pra^ilSe  of  Phyfic,  Materia  Medka,  &c.  died  Feb.  < . 
Benjamin  Frankljn,  efq.  Boftont  New  England  i  Ele^jcity,  Natural  Phiiofo- 

phy*  mifcellaniesy  died  April  1 7. 
!>.  Adam/Smith,  Scotland ;  Moiid  Sentiments,  Inquiry  into  t)»  Wealth  of  i^ji- 

tions,  died  April  1 7 . 
Jehn  Howard,  efq.  Middlefex ;  Account  of  Priions  and  Iia^rettos,  £cc. 
Rev.  Thomas  Warton,  E.  D.  po«t  laureat ;  Hiftory  of  Engliih  Poetq^r  poems, 
died  April  a  I. 
>79i  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Price,  Glamorganihii^ ;  on  Morals,  Providence,  Civil  Liberty, 
Annuities,  Reverfionary  Payments,  Smnons,  &c,  died  Feb.  19.  aged  48. 
Df^  Thomas  Blacklock,  Annandale ;  Poems,  CDsiolations  from  natural  and  re- 
vealed Religion,  di«d  July,  aged  70. 
X79)  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  DevonOiire ;  Preiident  of  the  Royal  academy  of  Painting ; 
Diicourfes  on  Painting  delivered  before  the  Acadexny,  died  Feb.a3.aged  6S. 
X793  Rev.  Dr.  William  Robertfon,  Priilcipal  of  the  Univerfity  of  £dinb(urgh,4Uid  His- 
toriographer to  his  majefty  for  Scotland ;  HiAory  of  Scotlancf,  of  the  Reign  of 
Charles  V.  Hiftory  of  Americi,  and  Historical  Difquifition  concemimg  Iiyli^ 
died  Jui;^  11,  aged  71. 
X794  Edward  Gibbon  efq.  Roman  hiftory,' memoirs,  &c« 

.James  Bruce  tfq.  Travels  to  Abyfiinia. 
X796  Robert  Bums  the  celebrated  Ayrfiiircr  poet. 
Z79  7  Rt.  Hon.  Edmund  -Butke,  Origin  of  our  ideas  of  the  fublime  and  beautiful,  Rc" 

fle^bns  on  the  French  Rrvolutum%  &c.  ^. 
X799  ^'  Melmoth)  Tranflation  of  PJin)''s  and  Cicero'f  letters ;  Fitzoibomc's  Letters^ 
&c  ^ 

Lord  Monboddd,  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language.' 
)8oz  The  Reverend  Dr.  Blairi  Edinburgh ;  Sermensi  and  Le^ures  on  Rhetoric. 
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